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HOC  ILLUD  ESr  PRiECIPUB  IN  COGNITIONS  RBRUlf  SALLBRE  AC  FRU- 
tilPERUM,-OMN(S  TE  EXEMPLI  DOCUMBNTA  IN  ILLUSTRl  POSITA  IfONU- 
MENTO  INTUERI;  INDE  TIBI,  TUiEQUE  RBlPUBLICiE,  QUOD  IMITBRE,  CA- 
PIAS; INDB  F(EDUM  INCEPTU,  FCEDUM  BXUU,  QUOD  VITBS.-Litiui. 

ME  QUIDBil  IPS/K  ILLiE  NOSTRiE  ATHENiG  NON  TAM  OPERIBUS  MAGM- 
PICIS  EXQUISITISQUB  ANTIQUORUM  ART1BU8  DBLEGTANT,  QUAM  RECOR. 
DATIONE  SUMMORUM  VIRORUM,  UBl  QUiSQUB  HABITARE,  UBI  SEDERS, 
UBl  DISPITARB  SIT  SOLITUS.- Cicero. 

WHO  WRITES  A  HISTORY,  HIS  PRINCIPAL  AIM  SHOULD  BE  TRUTH,  AND 
TO  RELATE  ESPECIALLY  THE  BXTRAOR  DIN  ARIES  BOTH  OF  GOOD  AND 
ILL:  OF  GOOD,  THAT  MEN,  TAKEN  WITH  THE  HONOUR  DONE  THEM  IN 
STORY,  MAY  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  PERFORM  THE  LIKE  ;  OP  ILL,  T.HAT 
WHEN  MEN  SEE  THE  INFAMY  THAT  THEY  ARE  BRANDED  WITH,  THEY 
MAY  LEAP  FROM  ALL  THAT  SHOULD  MAKE  THEM  SO  STIGMATIZED.— O win 
Pblltuav. 
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MODERN  HISTORY. 
Period  XI.  1485  to  1649—164  Years. 

FROM  TBB  CLOSE  OF  THB   ROSES'  WAE  TO   THE   OYEBTHBOW  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

MONABCHT. 
«KION  PAOB 

CLIX.  Heury  VII.  1485— 1509.  Fifteenth  Century  of  the  Church.  Two 
Flagnes.  Three  Rebellions.  Origin  of  English  Standing  Armies.  Star 
Chamber  remodelled.  Reform  of  Municipal  Corporations.  Discovery 
Expeditions.  Agriculture  first  stodied  in  England.  Algebraic  Symbols 
first  used.  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  begun.  Aberdeen  University  founded. 
Chiaroscuro  invented.  Rise  of  the  Sikhs.  The  Moravians.  Popes : 
Alexander  VI.,  Pius  III.,  Julius  11.  Scotland  under  James  IV.  France 
under  Louis  XII.  Denmark  under  John  I.  Portugal  under  Emanuel. 
Germany  under  Maximilian  I.  Poland  under  John  Albert,  &c.  Russia 
under  Iiran  III.  the  Great.  Foundation  of  Modern  Persia.  Delhi  under 
Sekander  Shah  Lodi.  Granada  till  its  fall  under  Boabdil.  Milan  under 
Ludorico  Sforza.  Venice  under  Luigi  Loredano.  Naples  under  Alfonso 
II.  &c.  Florence  under  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Ireland  under  Henry  VIT. 
Francesco  Ximenes.  Gonzalo  de  Cordova.  Ficinus.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Columbus.  Albuquerque.  Vasco  di  Gama.  Verrochio.  Politian.  An- 
nius  of  Viterbo.  Savonarola.  Pico  di  Mirandola.  Alchabiti.  Abrabanel. 
Mantuan.    Giorgione.    John  Lascaris.    Chalcondiles 1 

CLX.  Henry  VIll,  1509—1547.  The  Rupture  with  Rome.  The  Six  Arti- 
cles. The  Six  Royal  Marriages.  Trial  of  Lambert.  Trial  of  Anne 
Askew.  Land-letting.  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries.  The  Marriage 
Act.  Council  of  Trent.  Foundation  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Huguenots. 
Overthrow  of  the  Mamluk  Power.  Origin  of  the  Buccaneers.  Genoa 
an  Oligarchy.  Discovery  of  New  Guinea.  Seizure  of  Algiers  by  Barba- 
rosa.  The  Anabaptists.  Mexico  a  Spanish  Colony.  The  Antinomians. 
Turkey  under  Selim  I.,  and  Suleiman  11.  the  Magnificent.  Popes  :  Leo  X., 
Adrian  VL,  Clement  VII.,  Paul  III.  Scotland  under  James  V.  France 
tinder  Francis  I.  Denmark  under  Christiern  II.  and  III.  Sweden  under 
Gustavus  Vasa.  Portugal  under  John  III.  Spain  and  Germany  under 
Charles  V.  Poland  under  Sigismund  I.  Russia  under  Vasili  IV.  Persia 
under  Tamasp  I.  Delhi  under  Baber,  the  first  Great  Mongnl.  Fall  of 
Milan.  Navarre  under  Henri  d'Albret.  Ireland  under  Henry  VIII.  St. 
Paul's  School  founded.  College  of  Physicians  founded.  Muskets  io^ 
VOL.  u.  '  A 
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T4fDted.  Wbtteball  And  St.  James's  Palaces  built.  Roses,  oranges,  &c. 
first  imported.  Parish  Registers  first  kept.  Wolsey.  Sir  Thom^is  More. 
Lntber.  Cortez.  Bayard.  Rafaelle.  Holbein.  Copernicus.  Lord 
Cromwell.  Zwingle.  Cornaro.  Ariosto.  Corregio.  Julio  Romano. 
Louis  Brabant.  Ventriloquism.  Miigellan.  Erasmus.  Las  Casas.  Bemi. 
Bembo.  Macbiarelli.  Caesar  Borgia.  De  Comines.  Rabelais.  Polydore 
Virgil.  Gaston  de  Foix.  Su  Theresa.  Gaicciardini.  Melancthon.  Le- 
laod.  Paracelsus.  Musurus.  Hector  Boethius.  .lovius.  Alciati.  Sca- 
liger-  Tyndall.  Vires.  Gavin  Douglas.  Brunalleschi.  Agrippa.  Ab- 
Alexandro.  Grocyn.  Aldus  Manutius.  Reuchlin.  Budeas.  Speish- 
ammer.  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Egypt  made  a  Turkish  Province  .  .  .  25 
CLXL  EcwARD  VI.  1547— 155.S.  Foundation  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Dissenters  first  declared.  Kett's  Rebellion.  The  Five  Royal  Hospitals. 
The  Common  Prayer  Book  drawn  up.  Lords  Lieutenant.  The  Horse 
Guards.  Cactus  Plants.  Mulberry- tree.  Crowns  and  Half-crowns.  Pope 
Julius  III.  France  under  Henri  11.  Poland  under  Sigismund  II.,  last  of 
the  house  of  Jagellon.  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Mary  Stuart. 
Calrin.  John  Knnx.  Michael  Angelo.  Servetus.  Cellini.  Cheke  .  74 
CLXII.  Mart!.  1553—1558.  Heretical  Burnings:  Rogers,  Hooper, 
Saunders,  Taylor,  Ferrar,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hunter,  llawkea. 
Origin  of  the  Violin.  English  Russia  Company.  Glass  Bottles.  Popes  : 
Marcellus  II.,  Paul  IV.  Spain  under  Philip  II.  Russia  under  Irsn  IV. 
Delhi  under  Humayun,  &c.  Navarre  under  Joan  d'Albret.  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  under  Ladislans  VI.  &c.  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Cardinal  Pole.  Gar- 
diner.    Coverdale.     Bonner.    Cranmer.    Diana  de  Poitiers.      Cardinal 

Cajetan.     Ramus.    Peter  Martyr.     Fox 86 

CLXIII.  Elizabeth.  1558—1603.  Sixteenth  Century  of  the  Church.  Abject 
State  of  Abbots.  The  Spanish  Armada.  First  English  Settlement  in  the 
East  Indies.  Oriental  Archipelago.  Australasia  and  Polynesia  described. 
Origin  of  the  Puritans,  uoose  Feasts.  Hentzner's  Visit  to  England. 
English  Poor-laws  established.  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Battle  of 
Lepanto.  Dutch  Republic  founded.  Edict  of  Nantes  issued-  Rage  for 
School  founding.  The  39  Articles  promulgated.  The  new  style  introduced 
in  Italy.  Westminster,  Merchant-Tailors',  and  Harrow  Schools  founded. 
Dublin  University  and  Mariscbal  College  founded.  First  notice  of  Cricket. 
Royal  Exchange,  Greaham  College*  English  East  India  Company,  and 
Turkey  Company,  founded.  Lotteries  first  allowed.  Woven  stockings 
invented.  Whale  Fishery.  Tulips.  The  Oxford  Library  rebuilt.  Vir- 
ginia colonized.  Physic  Gardens  constructed.  St.  Helena  colonized  by 
England.  The  Potato  in  England.  Tobacco  brought  to  England  ;  alsu 
Strawberries  and  Watches.  Paper  first  made  in  England  ;  also  knives. 
The  Telescope  invented.  Coaches  in  England.  England  under  the  Tu- 
dors.  Turkey  under  Selim  II.  Popes:  Pius  IV.,  St.  Pius  V.,  Gregory 
XI 11.,  Sixtus  v..  Urban  VII..  Greeory  XIV.,  Innocent  IX..  Clement  VllL 
Scotland  under  Mary  Stuait,  &c.  France  under  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
Henri  III.  and  Henri  IV.,  le  Grand.  Sweden  under  Eric  XIV.,  &c.  Den- 
mark and  Norway  under  Frederick  II.,  &c.  Portugal  under  Sebastian,  &c. 
Germany  under  Ferdinand  I.,  &c.  Poland  under  Henri  de  Valois,  &c. 
Russia  under  Feodor  Ivanovitz,  &c.  The  Netherlands  during  the  Revolt, 
i^elhi  under  Abker :  the  Tugs.  Foundation  of'  British  India.  Persia 
under  Ismail  II.,  &c.  Navarre  under  Henri  de  Bourbon.  Hungary  under 
Bethlem  Gabon  Florence  under  Cosmo  I.  Ireland  under  Elizabeth. 
Shakspcare.  (^amoens.  Spenser.  Tasso.  Earl  of  Leicester.  Earl  of 
Essex.  Ascham.  Drake.  Jewel.  Buchanan.  Paolo  Veronese.  Titian. 
Philip  Sidney.  Palladio.  Clavius.  Montaigne.  Dr.  Dee.  Tycho  Brahe. 
Crichton.  Cardan.  Holingshed.  Lord  Burleigh.  Sully.  Gresham. 
Erastus.  The  Virar  of  Bray.  Stow.  Archbishop  Parker.  Conrad  Ges- 
ner.  Castalio.  Vasari.  liullinger.  Fallopius.  Vesal^e.  Gerard  Mer- 
cator.  Dr.  Gilbert.  Xylander.  Peter  Baroni.  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Sca- 
liger.     Eustachi.      Caesalpino.      Aldrovandi.     Plantin.     Lipsius.     Hems- 
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kirk.     NostredaiDus.     BodJey.       Sarile.      Casaubon.      Annibale  Caro. 
Ronsard.     Tintoretto.     Du  Perron.    De  Mornay.    The  Stephenaes  .  104 

CLXIV.  James  I.  1603 — 16«5.  Raleigh's  Conspiracy.  The  Gunpowder  Plot. 
The  Prince's  Visit  to  Spain.  The  Scottish  Counties.  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  established.  Heretical  Burnings:  Legget,  Whiteman.  Whig  and 
Tory  factions  arose.  London  Life.  State  of  English  Literature.  Loss  of 
the  PaUtinale.  Bermudas  colonised  by  the  English.  Nova  Scotia  colon- 
ised by  the  Scots.  Newfoundland  and  St.  Kitt's  made  English  colonies. 
Turkey  under  Ahmed  L,  &c.  Popes :  Leo  XI.,  Paul  V.,  Gregory  XV., 
Urban  VIIL  France  under  Louis  XI 11.  Spain  and  Portugal  under  Philip 
III.  Germany  under  Matthias.  Scotland  under  James  Vi.  Persia  under 
Abbas  the  Great.  Russia  under  Feodor  11.*  &c.  Holland  under  Maurice. 
Delhi  under  Jehangir.  Bohemia  under  Ferdinand  II.  Ireland  under 
James  I.  Thermometer  indented.  Tea  first  used  in  Europe.  Hair-pow- 
der first  used.  The  Blood  found  to  circulate.  Charter- house  founded. 
Dulwich  College  founded.  Arundelian  Marbles.  Copper  Money  and  Se- 
dan Chairs  first  used.  Baronets  first  created.  Lord  Baron.  Galileo. 
Kepler.  Napier.  Cervantes.  Beilarmin.  Hooker.  Raleigh.  Ben 
Jonson.  Camden.  Grotius.  Arminius.  The  Socini.  Sir  Julius  Caesar. 
Heriot.  Garnet.  Briggs.  Bishop  Andrewes.  The  Bloemarts.  Lope  de 
Vega.  Hugh  Myddelton.  Father  Paul.  Dr.  Bull.  Strada.  Malherbe. 
The  Elzevirs.  Boehmen.  De  Thou.  Sanctorius.  Molina.  Harriott. 
Guarini.    Mariana.    The  Caracci 169 

CLXV.  Charles  1.  1625—1649.  Priest  Persecutions.  Assas^iination  of 
Bjickingham.  Rise  of  the  Independents.  Ship-money  Levy.  Independ- 
ence of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  Independence  of  Switzerland. 
Mancha  Conquest  of  China.  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  Jansenists. 
Eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Newspapers.  Excise.  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Antigua, 
MoDtserrat,  and  St.  Lucia.  English  Colonies.  Brazil  taken  by  the  Dutch. 
Barometer.  Pendulum.  French  Academy.  Hackney-coaches.  Turkey 
under  Ibrahim.  Innocent  X.  Pope.  Russia  under  Alexis  Michaelowiiz. 
Spain  and  Portugal  under  Philip  IV.  Portugal  under  John  IV.  Poland 
under  Vladislaus  VI.  Naples  under  Masaniello.  Persia  under  Shah  Saffi 
and  Abbas  II.  Delhi  under  Shah  Jehan.  British  India  under  Charles  I. 
Venice  under  Erizzo,  &c.  Scotland  under  Charles  I-  Germany  under 
Ferdinand  11.  and  111.  Sweden  under  Charles  IX.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Ireland  under  Charles  I.  Laud.  Lord  Strafford.  Coke.  Quarles.  Guido 
Reni.  Rubens.  Vandyck.  Poussin.  Domenichino.  Descartes.  Oli- 
varrz.  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Prince  Rupert.  Lord  Falkland^  Bishop 
Hall.  Fuller.  Ussher.  Burton.  Drumroond.  John  Hales.  Archbishop 
Abbott.  Owen  Felltham.  Gunter.  Herbert.  Heylyn.  Wotton.  Speed. 
Selden.  The  Sandys.  Massinger.  Pococke.  Gassendi.  Hollar.  Lely. 
Inigo  Jones.  Cotton.  Longomontanus.  Edward  Fairfax.  Oughtred. 
Episcopius.  Wallenstein.  Gellibrand.  CalloU  Mede.  Greaves.  Wor- 
mius.  Bedell.  Mersenne.  Helmont.  Sirmond.  Scheiner.  Snellius. 
Schopp.  Salmasius.  Riccioli.  Roberval.  Cavalieri.  Hoffman.  Horrox. 
Calderone.  Meursius.  Chillingworth.  Gataker.  Quevedo.  Vossius. 
TheKircbers.  Petavins.  Heinsius.  Geoffrey  Hudson.  Norwood.  Ver- 
nier.    Wallis.     Aselli ^09 

Pekiod  XII.  1649  TO  1688—39  Years. 

FROM   THE   COMMONWEALTH    TO   THE    REVOLUTION. 

CLXVI.  The  Commonwraltii.  1649 — 1660.  Escape  of  Charles  IT.  The 
Woodstock  Ghost.  The  Muggletonians.  Persecutions  for  Witchcraft. 
Rsieof  the  Quakers.  Fifih  INlonarcliy  Men.  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Hon- 
duras, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Jamaica  made  English  Colonies.  Bands 
used  by  the  Clergy.   Turkey  under  Mohammed  IV.  Alexander  VII.,  Pope, 
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Sweden  under  ChrUtioa  and  Charles  X.  Denmark  and  Norway  under 
Frederick  III.  Portugal  onder  Alfonso  VI.  Poland  nnder  John  II.  and 
Michael  I.  Holland  under  De  Witt.  Ireland  and  Scotland  under  Crom- 
well. Admiral  Blake.  Milton.  Hampden.  Lord  Fairfax.  EarlofEaaez. 
Prynne.  Lilbume.  Pascal.  Puffendorff.  Freinshemius.  Harrington. 
Golins.  Digby.  Nicolas  Mercator.  Hottinger.  Somner.  Bocbart. 
Albano.    Diddle.    Wendelein 954 

CLXVII.  Charles  II.  1660—1685.  Plague  of  London.  Fire  of  London. 
Oates's  Meal-tub  and  Rye  house  Plots.  Dissenters'  Acts.  Abdication 
of  Christina.  The  Quietists.  Eruption  of  ^Etna.  Rerocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Theory  of  GrariUtion.  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Hudson *s  Bay, 
and  I'he  Bahamas,  colonized  by  the  English.  Flamstead  House  butlU 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed.  Royal  Society.  Tea  first  brought  into  England. 
Penny  Post.  Figure  of  BriUnnia.  Franking  of  Letters.  Insurance  Offi- 
ces. Popes:  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X.,  and  Innocent  XI.  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  Russia  under  Feodor  HI.  Sweden  under  Charles  XI.  Den- 
mark and  Norway  under  Christiern  V.  Portugal  under  Pedro  II.  Spain 
under  Charles  U.  Germany  under  Leopold  1.  Poland  under  Sobieski. 
Persia  under  Suliman.  Delhi  under  Aurangzeb.  British  India  under 
Charles  IL  China  under  Kang-hi.  Hungary  under  Tekeli.  Scotland 
under  Charles  II.  Monk.  Clarendon.  Rochester.  Temple.  Bucking- 
ham. Colbert.  Shaftesbury.  Barrow.  Malebranche.  Madame  de 
Sevign^.  Cowley.  Butler.  Otway.  Waller.  Denham.  Corneille. 
Racine.  Moliere.  Cotton.  The  Cuyps.  Claude  de  Lorraine.  Teniers. 
Potter,  Snyders.  Berghem.  Mnrillo.  Salvator  Rosa.  Wouvermans. 
Douw.  Rembrandt.  The  Ruysdaels.  The  Bolhs.  Le  Brun.  Judg# 
Hale.  James  Bemouilli.  Lucretia  Cornaro.  Bunyan.  Penn.  Delafosse. 
Sydenham.  Isaac  Walton.  Thomas  Thynne.  Robert  Barclay.  Seth 
Ward.  John  Pearson.  Jeremy  Taylor.  Wilkins.  Sanderson.  Brian 
Walton.  Lightfoot.  Cardinal  Bona.  Tnrenne.  Cond^.  De  Ruyter. 
Spinosa.  Lord  Herbert.  Manrell.  RochefoucaulU  Willis.  Malpighi. 
James  Gregory.  Dugdale.  Bartholine.  Browne.  Anthony  a  Wood. 
Blood.     Busby.    Greatracks 280 

CLXVIII.  Jamu  11.  1685—1688.  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  Trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops.  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Turkey  under  Sulei- 
man III.  Venice  under  Justiniani.  Scotland  under  James  VII.  Ken. 
Tillotson.  Baxter.  Boyle.  Bossuet.  Bourdaloue.  Vauban.  Morhof. 
Petty.  D'Herbelot.  Sancroft.  Judge  Jeffreya.  Flechier.  Lafontaine. 
Ashmole 523 

Period  XIII.  1688  to  1760—72  Years. 

FAOM  THE  RByOLUTION  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JACOBITE  PAETT. 

CLXIX.  William  HI.  and  Mart  II.  1688—1702.  Death  of  Queen  Mary. 
Effect  of  the  Bishops'  Trials.  Presbytery  established  in  Scotland.  Battle 
of  the  Boyne.  The  last  Vehmic  Court.  Abingdon  Hospital  Founded. 
Bank  of  England  established.  Coffee  first  imported.  Land  Tax  instituted. 
Bayoneu  invented.  Moiden  College  founded.  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  founded.  Seyenteenth  Century  of  the  Church. 
Turkey  under  Ahmed  II.,  &c.  Popes:  Alexander  V ill..  Innocent  XII., 
Clement  XI.  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  &c.  Sweden  under  Chailes 
XII.  Denmark  and  Norway  under  Frederick  IV.  Spain  under  Philip  V. 
Persia  under  Hosein  Mina.  Poland  under  Augustus  I.  Scotland  under 
William  and  Mary.  Ireland  under  William  III.  Prussia  raised  to  a 
Kingdom.  Holland  under  William  III.  British  India  under  William  III. 
Newton.  Locke.  Dryden.  Purcell.  Bishops:  Burnet,  Wilson,  and 
StillingfleeU  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Erelyn.  Boileau.  P^n^lon.  Bayle. 
Kettlewell.    Robert  Nelson.     Gallaod.     Cellarius.    R^gnard.    St.  Eyre- 
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moDd.     DeftO  Sherlock.     Hobbes*     Menage.     Papin.     Jarieu.     De  la 
Bniydre.    Tournefort.    Ricaat.     Hooke.    De  L'Hdpital.    Holt.    Atkyns. 

Keill.    Simoo.    Vaillant.    Farqubar 534 

CLXX.  Anne.  1702—1714.  Union  of  Scotland.  Great  Storm.  Trial  of 
Sacheverell.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Severe  Winter  of  1709.  Sardinia 
added  to  Savoy.  Insurrection  of  Ragotski.  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Herculaneum  discovered.  Gi- 
braltar made  an  English  Colony.  Title  of  Czar  abolished.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  completed.  South  Sea  Company.  Interest  on  Money.  Camellia 
Japontca  plant.  Crossing  the  Line.  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
Turkey  under  Ahmed  III.  Portugal  under  John  V.  Germany  under 
Joseph  I.  Poland  under  Stanislaus  Leczinski.  Prussia  under  Frederick 
William  1.  Holland  under  Heinsius.  Delhi  under  Bahader  Sbah.  Sikhs 
under  Govind  Singh.  Scotland  under  Anne.  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
concluded.  Prince  Eugene.  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Leibnitz.  Pope. 
Rowe.  Congreve.  .lohn  Philips.  Gay.  Prior.  Parnell.  Ambrose 
^  Philips.  Swift.  Collier.  South.  Ray.  Norrls.  Addison.  Steele. 
Hughes.  Defoe.  Wren.  Thomas  Pitt.  Shorell.  Corelli.  fielsunce. 
The  Daciers.  Bishop  Bull.  Mazeppa.  Joshua  Barnes.  Anthony  Collins. 
Cotes.  Dodvell.  Flamstead.  Gravina.  Garth.  Huet  Bishop  Hidies. 
John  Hickes.  Hudson.  Pitcaime.  Roemer.  Rnysch.  Stahl.  Spanheim. 
Toland.    Wollaston.    Oronovins.    Cassini.    Rapin.     Betterton.   Leclerc. 

Prideauz.    JeflTery.    Father  Quesnel 373 

CLXXI.  GeoROB  L  1714*-17«7.  Old  Pretender's  Invasion.  South  Sea 
Bubble.  Rise  of  Hutchinsonianism.  Morea  taken  by  the  Turks.  Execu- 
tion of  Alexis  of  Russia.  Distress  of  the  Scottbh  Episcopal  Church. 
Bands  first  worn.  Septennial  Parliaments.  Silk-machines.  Smallpox 
Inoculation.  Porter  (beer)  invented.  Pewter.  Whitehall  Preacher- 
ships.  Stereotype  Printing  invented.  Popes:  Innocent  XIII.  and  Bene- 
dict XHI.  Russia  under  Catherine  I.  Sweden  under  Ulrica  Kleonora. 
Germany  under  Charles  VI.  Poland  under  Augustus  I.  restored.  Persia 
under  Mahmud  the  Afghan.  Sardinia-Savoy  a  kingdom.  Venice  under 
John  Cornaro.  Ireland  under  George  I.  Scotland  onder  George  I.  Albe- 
roni.  Lord  Somers.  Harley.  Earl  of  Oxford.  St.  John.  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  Bishop  Atterbnry.  Bishop  Berkeley.  Bishop  Hoadly.  Bentley.  Sa- 
muel Clarke.  Whiston.  Saunderson.  Middleton.  Prince.  Doddridge.  Halley. 
Sloane.  Kneller.  Vanburrh.  Guy.  Radcliffe.  Mead.  Boerhaave.  Lesage. 
Geminiani.  Massillon.  Vertot.  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau.  Joe  Miller. 
Bishop  Clayton.  Baron  Goertz.  David  Constant.  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Chubb. 
Dr.  Freind.  Giannone-  Geoffroi.  Hearne.  Leclerc.  Montesquieu.  Mont- 
fau<^on.  Reaumur.  Watteau.  Woodward.  Cantemir.  Jonathan  Wild  .  409 
CLXXII.  Gborgb  n.  1727—1760.  Charitable  Corporations  Fraud.  For- 
teous  Riot.  Escape  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Execution  of  Eugene 
Aram.  Eddystone  Lighthouse  completed.  Law's  Projects.  Revolt  of 
Corsica.  Earthquake  at  Lima.  Prince  of  Orange  restored  to  the  Sudt- 
holderate.  Tuscany  ceded  to  Germany.  Extraordinary  Human  Longevity. 
Earthquake  at  Lisbon.  Black  Hole  Imprisonment.  Seven  Years  War. 
Escape  of  Delatnde.  Chief  Battles.  Tobago,  the  Canadas,  and  Dominica 
made  English  Colonies.  Foundling  Hospital  founded.  Vauxhall  Gardens 
opened.  Mayor  of  Garrett.  Rise  of  the  Swedenborgians.  Deputation  of 
North  American  Chiefs.  Mr.  Ridout's  Captivity  among  the  Shawanese 
Indians.  Stage-coaches.  Westminster  Bridge.  The  Pyrometer.  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Electricity  and  Lightning  proved  identical.  Religious 
Uniformity  enforced  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Their  History.  The  New 
Style.  British  Museum.  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans.  Magdalen  Charity. 
Meltoft-Mowbray  Hunt  established.  Cock-lane  Ghost.  Battle  of  Dettin- 
gen.  Earthquake  Shock  in  London.  Sierra  Leone  an  English  Colony. 
Rise  of  the  Wahh&bees.  State  of  English  Police.  Turkey  under  Mah- 
mud I.,  and  Osman  II.    Popes :  Clement  XII.,  Benedict  XIV.,  and  Cle- 
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mcBt  XIII.  France  under  Louis  XV.  Ruraia  under  Peter  II.,  Anne, 
Ivan  Vf..  and  Elizabeth.  Sweden  under  Adolplius  Frederick.  Denmark 
and  Norway  under  Cliristiern  VI.,  and  Frederick  V.  Spain  under  Ferdi- 
nand VI-  Portugal  under  Joseph  I.  Two  Sicilies  under  Carlos  I.  Ger- 
many under  Charles  VII.,  Maria  Theresa,  and  Francis  of  Lorraine.  Po- 
land under  Augustus  II.  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great.  Persia  un- 
der Nadir  Shah,  &c.  Foundation  of  Kaubul.  Holland  under  William  IV. 
Delhi  under  Mohammed  Shah,  &c.  Uritish  India  under  George  IL  Sar- 
dinia under  Charles  Emanuel  111.  Ireland  under  George  11.  Scotland 
under  George  II.  Japan  under  Tsinajosiko.  Walachia  independent. 
Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales.  Earl  of  Chatham.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Anson.  Hawke.  Wolfe.  The  Byngs — Execution  of  the  Admiral. 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot.  Marechal  Saxe.  Boscawen.  Byron.  Bishop 
Sherlock.  Bishop  Butler.  Bishop  Tanner.  Archbishop  Seeker.  Hervey. 
WaiU.  Whitefield.  Lardner,  Seed.  Waterlaud.  Tindal.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick.  Lord  George  Sackville.  John  Brown.  Armstrong. 
Jortin.  Askew.  Young.  Thomson.  Gray.  Ramsay.  Collins.  Shen- 
stone.  Mallet.  Churchill.  Dyer.  Somervile.  Akenside.  Sarage. 
Cibber.  Metastasio.  Duck.  De  Crebillon.  Lord  Chesterfield.  Richardson. 
Smollett.  Fielding.  Clieyne.  Stukeley.  Hogarth.  Thomhill.  Lady 
Montague.  William  Hay.  Rollin.  Linnaeus.  Flora  Macdonald.  Cipri- 
ani. Holberg.  Destouches.  Jussieu.  Voltaire.  Ninon  de  TEnclos. 
Fontonelle.  Algarolti.  Handel.  Zinzendorf.  Maupertuis.  Roubilliac 
Rysbraeck.  Hume.  William  Hunter.  Bach.  Burman.  Benson.  Bou- 
guer.  Kphraim  Chambers.  Clairault.  Cheselden.  Dodsley.  Dod- 
dridge. Demoivre.  Dalin.  Fabricius.  Polkes.  James  Foster.  James 
Gibbs.  The  Gellerts.  James  Grainger.  Granger.  Herring.  Hutcheson. 
Hoffman.'  Heineccius.  Hartley.  Stephen  Hales.  The  Helvetii.  John 
Hill.  Hewson.  La  Caille.  The  Lords  Lyttelton.  De  Marivauz.  Mail- 
taire.  Mnrntori.  Muschenbroeck.  Colin  Maclaurin.  Lord  Dreghorn. 
Mayer.  Alexander  Monro.  Philip  Miller.  NoUet.  St.  Non.  Lord 
Chancellor  Macclesfield.  Archbishop  Potter.  Pepuxch.  Prer6t-d' Exiles. 
Psalmannzar.  Bishop  Pearce.  William  Pu  I  ten  ey.  Earl  of  Bath.  Qaesnay. 
Quin.  Robins.  Simpiton.  Sim!»on.  Waterland.  Whytt.  Gilbert 
West.  Woolston.  Winckelmann.  Christian  Wolff.  Peter  the  Wild 
Boy.  Jedidiah  Buxton.  (Colburn.  Bidder.)  Death.  Marshal  Keith. 
Peter,  1st  Lord  King.  Sq'iire.  Languet.  Ali  Bey.  Boulter.  Theodore. 
King  of  Corsics.  Bishop  Gibson.  Thomas  Baker.  Orator  Henley. 
Baratier.  Samuel  Madden.  D'Aguesseau.  Van  Huysum.  Mengs. 
George  Graham.  Dean  Tucker.  Tartini.  Ged.  Browne.  Willis.  John 
Dalton.  James  Miller.  Duval.  Fountaine.  John  Harrison.  Dillenins. 
Marshal  d'Estrees.    Jonas  Hanway.    Stephen  Hales.    Decline  and  Fall  of 

the  Jacobite  Cause. 437 

CLXX III.— Part  I.  George  III.  1760—1789.  St,  Vincent,  Grenada, 
and  the  Falkland  Isles,  made  British  Colonies.  Death  of  Calas.  Tlie 
English  acknowledged  Sovereign  in  Hindustan.  Isle  of  Man  annexed  to 
the  British  Crown.  Wilkes's  Riots.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Sand-floods 
of  Arabia.  Irruption  of  Sol  way  Moss.  Society  of  Jesuits  suppressed. 
The  American  Revolution.  Hurricane  in  the  West  Indies.  Execution  of 
Doctor  Dodd.  Assassination  of  Miss  Ray.  Lord  George  Gordon's  Riot. 
Rodney's  Victory.  Loss  of  the  Royal  George.  Siege  of  Gibraltar.  Pe- 
nang  made  an  English  Colony.  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.  New  South  Wales  colonized  by  the  English.  Umbrellas.  ^  The 
First  Canal.  Wedgwood -ware.  The  Longitude  corrected.  The  Steam 
Engine.  Black  friars  Bridge.  Automaton  Chess-player.  Humane  Society. 
Pianoforte  invented.  Diving-bell.  Sunday-schools.  Balloons  invented. 
London  Streets.  Animal  Magnetism.  Bampton  Lectures.  Fuchsia  and 
Calceolaria  plsints  introduced.  Turkey  under  Mustafa  III.  and  Ahmed  IV. 
The  Popedom  under  Clement  XIV.,  Ganganelli.     Russia  under  Peter  111. 
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and  Catherine  I.     Snreden  under  Gastarus  III.     Denmark  and  Norway 
under  Cbri^tiern  Vll.    (Struenscc.     Brandt.)     Spain  under  Charles  111. 
Poland  under  Stanislaus  II.,  Poniatowski.      Germany  under  Joseph  II. 
Delhi  under  Shah  Alera.     Britisli   India  under  Geor^^e  III.     China  under 
Kien  Lung.     Ireland  under  George  Ilf.      Foundation  of  the  American 
United  States.     France  under  Louis  XVI.  to  the  onthreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.   Portugal  under  Maria  Isabel  I.     Lord  Clive.     Lord  North.    Earl 
of  MansBeld.     Washington.     Prince  Potemkin.    The  Princess  Daschkaw. 
Lord  Karnes.     Judge  Blackstone.      Euler.      Horace  Walpole.     Samuel 
Johnson.     Boswell.     William  Stevens.    1  homas  Reid.      Mrs.  Montague. 
Paul  Jones.     Captain  Cook.     La  Pf  rouse.     Bruce.     Franklin.*    Diderot. 
Dr.  Heberden-     Dr.  Fothergill.     Dr.  CuUen.    John  Hunter.   Dr.  Buchan. 
Sir  William  Browne.    Sir  Johu   Pringle.    Baron  Haller.     Zimmermann. 
Kant     Sir  Richard  Arkwright.     Boullon.     Bishop  Warburton.      Bishop 
Pearce.     Bishop  Douglas.    Bishop  Percy.    Bishop  Lowth.   Bishop  Home. 
Bishop  NewtoD.     Bishop  Watson.     Bishop  Hurd.     Bishop  Porteus.     Dr. 
Burn.     Dr.  Kennicott.    John  Newton.     Dr.  Dodd.     Schwartz.     Priestley. 
Dr.  Blair.  Logan.  Hume.  Gibbon.  Adam  Smith.  Sterne.  Paley.  Howard. 
Robertson.      Cowper.      Burns.       Tbe   Wartons.       Sir  William  Jones. 
Glover.    Goldsmith.    Chatterton.     Beattie.    Darwin.    Blacklock.  Ruffon. 
Rousseau.     D'Alembert.    Marmontcl.     Lavater.    Schiller.    John  Wesley. 
Huntingdon.    Elwes.     Reynolds.   Gainsborough.    Barry.   Gilpin.    Bacon. 
Wilson..    Chambers.     Garrick.     Foote.     Shuter.     Ame.    Jomelli.     Fari- 
nelli.    Jackson.     Kent.     Philip  Astley.    Andre.    Lord  Kenyon.    Admiral 
Keppel.     Necker.     Paoli.     Mirabeau.     Herschell.     Galvani.      Lavoisier. 
Porpora.      Bishop  Horsley.      Lord  Thurlow.     John  Wilkes.      Warren 
Hastings.     Duke  of  Bridgewater.    Mungo  Park.     Count  Lally  Tollendal. 
Mason.     Gessner.    Turgot.     Baron  Trenck.     Haydn.     Mozart.    Thomas 
Day.    The  Last  of  the  Stuarts.     Marquis  de  Pombal.     Pennant.     The 
Melmoths.    James  Harris.     Chapone.     Carter.    Catherine  Talbot.    The 
Bowdlers.    Vancanson.    Antoine  Thomas.      Berry.      Lessing.     Hawkes- 
worth.       Ferguson.       Mendelsohn.      De  Mably.      Millot       Bernouilli. 
D'Anville.      Nicolai.     Boscovich.      Soame  Jenyns.     Thomas   Sheridan. 
Stuart.      Solander.       Rome  de   Lisle.      Goldoni.       Smeaton.      Waldo. 
Markland.    Brown.     Madame  de  Pompadour.      Philidor.      Baron  Born, 
John  Reinhold  Forster.      George  Forster.     Biirger.     D'Yriarte.     Kippis. 
Macpherson.    Madan.     Due  de  Nivernois.     Mallet  du  Pan    Kittenhouse. 
Montucla.     Raynal.     De  Guignes.     Geddes,    Eichhorn.    Piccini.   Gliick. 
George  Steevens.     Adanson.     Block,     Dolomieu*     Borda.    Sir  William 
Hamilton.    Single  speech  Hamilton.    Philip  Francis.    Sir  Philip  Francis. 
Casti.    Chiari.     Hedwig.     Fordyce.      Sir  George  Staunton.     Tweddell. 
Gilbert  Wakefield.    Bichat.      Brunck.      Jacob  Bryant.      Thomas  Banks. 
Adelung.     Anstey.     Dalzell.    Dutens.    Baron  Grimm.   Cabanis.    Herder. 
Laclos.     Ponce  Lebrun.    Montalembert.     Mechain.     Pfeffel.     Tronchin. 
Cobentzel.      Hon.  Mr.  Cavendish.      The  Dalrymples.     Downnian.     The 
Chevalier  D*Eon«      De  Lolme.     Heyne.    Jerningham.     Lindsey.     Mas- 
1«elyne.      Mylne.      Montgolfier.      MilUer.       Anna  Seward.       Cesarotti. 
Cbaudet.     Dupuis.    Delille.     Kberhard.  John  Fabricius.    Ferriar.    Gries- 
hach.      G  retry.      Iffland.      Malone.      Brugui^res.      Pallas.      Senebier. 
Vincent.     Ferguson.     Buller.    The  Gows.    Spence.     Sumarokov.     Duke 
of  Roxburgh.       Maximilian,   Duke  of  Brunswick.      Mrs.  Piozzi.     Dr. 
Pcrcival.      Dr.  Sibthorp.      Fell.      Batteux.     Battle.     Skelton.     Cleland. 
Whitehead.     Bertholon.     Boydell.     Ducarei.    The  Abbo  L'Epee.    Allen 
Lord  Bathurst.     Batoni.      Count  de  Vergennes.      William   Whitehead. 
Eatick.      Catherine    Macauluy.      Mary  Robinson.      Louis  de  Jaucourt. 
De  Saussnre.     Joseph    Richardson.      Lingnet.      Julius  Bate.     Pownall. 
Stofflet.    Mauduit.      Mechain.      Ralph  Griffiths.      Benjamin  Stillingfleet. 
Sedaine.      William  Boyce.      Whalley.      Bioernstahl.      Marquis  de  Pom- 
pignan.      Du  Belloi.      The  Beccarias.      De  Beaumarchais.    De  la  Beau- 
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iDclle,  Pcrciral  Pott.  Gregory  Sharpe.  Poistonier.  Baskeryille.  High* 
more.  Berthier.  Laader.  Bowie.  Bowyer.  Badcock.  Professor 
White.  Csnton.  Benedict  Arnold.  Benezet.  Sir  John  Barnard.  The 
Leakes*  Ashtoo.  Benirell.  Berqain.  The  Berlins.  Connt  de  Ben- 
yowwkf,  Henry  Baker.  Samael  Arnold.  Holmes.  Baynes.  L'Arerdy. 
The  Counts  BernstorflT.  Baron  Dimsdale.  Samuel  Bishop.  The  Bissets. 
Newcombe.  Toirnley.  Tovrnsend.  Bishop  Clearer.  Lord  Melrille. 
Sir  John  Dinely. — Fligbteenth  Century  of  the  Church; — Wesleyans,  Hnt- 
ebinsonians,  WbiteBeldites,  Union  of  low- churchmen  and  dissenters. 
Apathy  of  bigh^chnrch  party,  Conrersion  of  Hindus,  German  Neologists, 
Prussian  Erangelical  church,  French  atheists. .585 
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PERIOD  THE  ELEVENTH. 

FROM    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR    OF    THE 

ROSES  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

MONARCHY. 

1485  TO  1649—164  yeajis. 

REIGN   CLIH. 

HENRY  VIL,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

FIRST  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  TUDOR,  OR  UNITED  HOUSE  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

1485  TO  1509—24  teaks. 

Personal  History. — Henry's  claim  to  the  crown  was  his  descent  from 
John  of  Gaunt ;  but  it  was  a  highly  defective  one,  since  he  came  from  the 
issue  of  that  princess  illegitimate  family.  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset, 
was  natural  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine  Swinford ;  his  son,  John 
Beanfort,  was  the  first  duke  of  Somerset,  and  had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who 
married  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.'s  father,  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  by  Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  daughter  of  Charles  VI. 
of  France.  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Pembroke  1457,  and  was  in  person  tall, 
slender,  and  well-snapen ;  of  a  grave  aspect,  and  saturnine  complexion.  He 
inherited  a  natural  fund  of  sagacity,  which  study  and  experience  materially 
improved ;  and  was  remarkable  for  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  when 
surrounded  by  difficulty  and  danger.  His  leading  vice  was  avarice :  yet  was 
he  a  wise  legislator,  temperate  in  habits,  and  attentive  to  religious  duties. 
His  master-passions  were  the  fear  of  deposition,  and  the  love  of  wealth. 
Urged  by  the  former,  he  put  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  death,  lest  hfe  should 
avail  himself  of  his  superior  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  actuated  by  the  latter, 
numerous  indeed  were  the  mean  and  unjust  actions  of  which  he  was  guilty. 
Id  entering  upon  a  war,  he  always  stipulated  with  his  allies  that  they  should 
bear  the  cost,  or  obtained  a  larger  subsidpr  than  was  needful  from  the  par- 
liament, or  a  tax  from  his  people.  His  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  were 
noted  for  their  ingenuity  in  raising  supplies :  not  an  offence,  real  or  alleged, 
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but  was  compensated  by  a  fine.  Personally  on  one  occasion,  Henry,  after 
having  enjoyed  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  accused  his 
noble  host  of  keeping  more  servants,  in  the  shape  of  retainers,  than  the  law 
allowed,  and  scrupled  not  to  fine  him  accordingly  15,000  merks.  But  some- 
thinglike remorse  for  these  tyrannical  modes  of  raising  money  seized  him  at 
the  close  of  life ;  and  he  ordered  large  sums  to  be  distributed  among  tlie 
poor,  hospitals  to  be  founded,  and  restitution  to  be  made  wherever  wrong 
had  been  done.  Though  himself  extremely  unamiable  as  a  man,  and  rapa- 
cious and  oppressive  as  a  sovereign,  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was,  upon  the 
whole,  beneficial  to  his  country.  Being  conducted  upon  pacific  principles, 
it  put  a  period  to  many  disorders,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  nation  to 
flourish  by  its  internal  resources.  His  policy  of  depressing  the  feudal  no- 
bility, which  proportionably  exalted  the  middle  ranks,  was  also  highly  salu- 
tary ;  and  it  was  especially  advanced  by  the  statute  which  allowed  the  break- 
ing of  entails,  and  the  alienation  of  landed  estates.  Many  other  beneficial 
arrangements  also  date  from  this  reign,  which,  however,  was  very  arbitrary ; 
and  the  power  lost  by  the  aristocracy,  for  a  time  gave  an  undue  preponder- 
ance to  that  of  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  indeed,  chiefly 
originated  tliat  almost  idolatrous  notion  of  prerogative,  which  was  more  or 
less  entertained  by  English  sovereigns,  until  finally  adjusted  by  the  revolution 
of  1688.  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children.  Those  who  liveS  to  maturity  were  four: 
Margaret,  married  first  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  then  Archibald  earl  of 
Angus,  and  thirdly,  lord  Methvin ;  Arthur,  who  married  Catherine  of  Ara- 
gon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  but  soon  after  died ;  Henry 
FIIL;  Mary,  married  first  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  then  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk.  From  this  last  marriage  descended  lady  Jane  Grey  i 
and  from  the  union  of  Margaret  with  the  earl  of  Angus  descended  lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart,  both  eventually  claimants  of  the  throne.  From  the  marriage  of 
the  same  Margaret  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  descended,  in  a  direct  line, 
James  I.  of  England. 

Political  History. — *  Lone  live  King  Henry  the  Seventh  I'  resounded 
from  all  parts  of  the  battle-field,  when  it  was  found  that  Richard  had  fallen. 
Whether  Richmond's  claim  were  defective  or  not,  was  not  now  questioned  ; 
and  the  earl,  adopting  the  high  distinction  so  spontaneously  awarded  him, 
proceeded  by  easy  marches  to  London,  which  he  entered  in  a  close  coach,  i^ 
the  surprise  and,  disappointment  of  the  crowds  awaiting  his  arrival.  His 
claim  being  at  once  acknowledged  by  the  parliament,  he  was  crowned  in  * 
few  days  after  (being  in  his  29tn  year),  and  in  the  next  year  espoused  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Henry,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  jealous  temper ;  and  loving  his  own  family  of  Lancaster 
better  than  his  wife's,  he  regarded  this  joy  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of 
their  preference  for  the  rival  house  of  York,  and  was  never  very  cordial  with 
his  queen. 

Henry's  first  proceeding  was  a  progress  through  the  kingdom,  wherein  ne 
awed  many  insurgent  parties,  and  executed  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  a  fectious 
leader ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  London  on  his  return,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  under  one  calling  himself  earl  oi 
Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  Tower. 
The  king  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  Irish  claimant  a  cheat,  since,  having 
the  real  earl  of  Warwick  in  custody  in  the  Tower  (in  detaining  whom  nc 
had  unjustly  followed  the  wicked  policy  of  Richard  III.),  he  paraded  that 
unhappy  pnnce  on  horseback  throu^  the  streets  of  London,  to  undeceive 
the  populace ;  and  he  sent  the  queen-dowa^r,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
aided  in  the  trick,  to  the  nunnery  of  Bermoncbey,  and  seized  her  lands  ana 
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revenue.  When  the  impostor  landed  in  Lancashire  with  an  anny  of  Ger- 
man veterans,  supplied  by  Margaret,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Henry  met 
him  at  Stoke,  in  Nottingiiamshire,  and  having  routed  his  forces,  took  him 
prisoner.  The  pretended  earl  was  a  baker^s  son,  named  Lambert  Simnel, 
whom  a  priest  of  Oxford,  one  Simon,  bad  tutored  to  undertake  the  task  of 
deception.  Simon,  being  in  holy  orders,  was  imprisoned  for  life,  instead  of 
being  summarily  put  to  death ;  and  Simnel,  who  was  found  to  be  a  weak- 
minded  youth,  was  made  a  scullion,  and  afterwards  a  falconer,  in  the  roval 
service.  To  divert  the  nation  from  the  question  of  his  title,  Heniy,  having 
allowed  the  queen  to  be  solemnly  crowned,  sent  troops  under  lord  Brooke  to 
assbt  the  duke  of  Britanny  (at  whose  court  he  liad  been  brought  up)  in  his 
contest  with  Charles  V III.  of  France ;  but  when  the  dispute  had  oeen  teru 
minated  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  young  ducness,  he  landed  at 
Calais,  1492,  with  90,000  men,  and  claimed  the  crown  of  France  as  his  here- 
ditary right.  Charles  was  weak  enough  to  purchase  the  independence  of 
his  kin^om  for  40,000Z.  of  our  present  monev,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
25,000  crowns ;  and  Henry,  having  thus  satisfiea  his  avarice,  speedily  with- 
drew his  tipops. 

A  new  domestic  calamity  befel  the  king  in  1492.  The  duchess  of  fiur- 
eundy,  who  had  warmly  supported  the  imposture  of  Simnel,  publicly  stated 
ner  conviction  that  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  York  (the  prince  murdered  with 
hb  brother  Edward  V.)  was  still  alive ;  and  secreUy  thereupon  sent  Perkin, 
the  son  of  Warbec,  a  renegiule  Jew,  into  Ireland,  who  was  received  as  the  true 
Richard  Plantagenet,^by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  credulous  people  of  that 
island.  When  Henry  soon  after  saw  the  king  of  France  give  colour  to  this 
second  imposture  by  entertaining  young  Warl^  at  Paris,  and  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy  by  honouring  him  wiui  the  romantic  title  of  her  while  rote,  he  made 
Tyrrel  and  Uighton,  who  had  been  present  at  the  murder  of  the  princes,  prove 
tHat  fact  to  the  world ;  and  executed  Sir  William  Stanley,  as  being  the  chief 
English  agent  in  the  plot.  He  also  forced  James  1 V.  of  Scotland  to  drive  the 
impostor  from  his  court,  where  he  had  married  the  king's  relative,  lady  Car* 
therine  Gordon,  and  headed  a  Scottish  irruption  into  Northumberland,  1497 ; 
and  when  at  length  the  pretender  appeared  in  arms  in  Cornwall,  with  the 
title  of  Richard  iV.,  he  came  upon  him  while  laying  siege  to  Exeter,  seized 
him  at  Beaulieu,  and  conducted  him  in  mock  triumph  to  London,  where, 
after  being  some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  was  executed,  together 
with  the  much  injured  Edward  earl  of  Warwick,  1499,  for  planning  the 
escape  of  himself  and  that  iimocent  prince.  Warwick  was  the  last  legitimate 
male  heir  of  the  house  of  Plantagenet,  and  had  been  15  years  in  the  Tower  as  a 
prisoner,  simply  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  Richard  and  Henry.  At  length 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  Henry  gained  a  high  character  for  wisdom ;  and 
among  the  princes  who  soueht  his  friendship  and  alliance  was  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  a  niler  in  crafty  and  cautious  policy  very  much  like  himself.  After 
a  long  negotiation,  Henry  brought  about  a  match  between  the  infanta  Cathe- 
rine, dau^ter  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  eldest  son  Arthur ;  and  on  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  retain  the  dowry  of  the  princess,  he  caused  his  remain- 
ing son  Henry  to  marry  her,  by  papal  dispensation-— an  event  which,  in  the 
sequel,  produced  the  Reformation  in  England.  His  eldest  daughter  he 
married  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  with  a  cautious  eye  to  the  union  of  so- 
vereignty that  might  arise  therefrom.  In  the  midst  of  such  labours  to 
advance  his  family,  he  abated  not  his  favourite  pursuit  of  money-making ; 
employing  two  lawyers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  who,  by  penal  statutes,  and 
all  sorts  of  extortion  and  chicanery,  levied  fines  upon  the  subject  in  all 
directions,  in  order  that  their  royal  master,  with  insatiable  avarice  and  mean- 
nes9»  mi^t  profit  by  their  rapacity.    Henry,  however,  made  some  good  use 
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of  this  treasure,  by  the  advance  of  sums  of  monejr  to  merchants^  without 
interest,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  lucrative  enterprises,  and  pro- 
mote an  extension  of  commerce.  It  was  owing  merely  to  accident  that  Co- 
lumbus did  not  engage  in  his  service,  instead  of  that  of  Ferdinand  ;  for  he 
had  sent  him  an  invitation  to  his  court,  which  the  capture  of  his  brother  by 
pirates  prevented  from  arriving  in  time.  He  then  employed  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who,  under  his  auspices,  discovered  Newfoundland,  and  part  of  tlie 
American  continent. 

Henry's  remaining  days  were  spent  in  the  suppression  of  rebellions  against 
his  authority,  in  one  of  which  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  the  in&mous  director  of  the 
Tower  murders,  fell  a  sacrifice ;  and  his  health  at  length  sank  under  a  con- 
sumptive disorder,  which  terminated  his  existence  at  his  favourite  palace  of 
Richmond,  in  the  5drd  year  of  his  age,  April  22, 1509.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  beautiful  chapel  he  had  built  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  where 
his  tomb  is  yet  to  be  seen,  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  screen  of  basaltic 
stone. 


Fifteenth  Centuey  OF  THE  Church 
(1401— 1500).— The  spread  of  Wic- 
iifTs  opinions  entirely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Church  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century ;  Sawtre 
being  the  first  English  martyr  for  the 
same,  and  Hussand  Jerome  of  Prague 
suffering  soon  after  on  the  continent 
for  their  adherence  to  the  Lollard  doc- 
trines. The  western  schism  came  to 
an  end,  1429 ;  and  Rome  has  ever 
since  been  the  seat  of  the  popes. 
Metaphysical  disputations  were  com- 
mon ;  and  fruitless  contests  took  place 
between  the  peripatetics  and  plato- 
nists  concerning  the  nature  and  pow- 
ers of  mind.  The  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  fully  esta- 
blished the  &ith  of  Mohammed  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  portion  of  Europe ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  Church  was, 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  cen- 
tury, in  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  tran- 
quillity— the  ominous  precursor  of  a 
century  of  commotion,  whose  effects 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  operate  upon 
and  influence  the  social  state  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Two  Plagues  occurred  in  this 
reign  ;  the  one  the  Sweating-^cknesi, 
1485,  wherein  persons  died  through 
exhaustion  by  extreme  perspiration, 
and  which,  though  it  lasted  but  a 
month,  carried  off"  20,000  persons  in 
London.  The  affection  is  presumed 
to  have  been,  not  idiopathic,  or  a  pri- 
mary disorder,  but  the  symptom  of 


some  prevalent  fever  of  the  hectic 
kind,  which  terminated  life  by  colli- 
quative sweats.  The  other  was  a 
plague  like  those  of  the  East,  1500, 
and  it  proved  &tal  to  80,000  in  Lon- 
don. 

Three  Rebellions  happened  in 
England  in  this  reign :  those  of  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbec  have 
been  described ;  the  third  occurred  at 
Bodmin  in  Cornwall,  where  Flam- 
mock,  a  lawyer,  and  Joseph,  a  farrier, 
incited  the  populace  to  oppose  the 
tax  levied  by  Henr^,  when  the  Scots 
made  an  irruption  into  Northumber^ 
land  with  Perkin,  1497.  They  even 
marched  towards  London  witli  16,000 
men,  and  posted  themselves  advan- 
tageously on  Blackheath,  believing 
that  the  Kentish  men,  whose  boost 
was  tliat  they  had  never  been  con- 
quered, even  by  the  Normans,  would 
support  their  cause.  Although  dis- 
content everjrwhere  prevailed,  the 
rebels  found  no  aid ;  and  the  king*s 
troops,  under  lord  Daubeney,  having 
driven  their  advanced  posts  from 
Deptford  Bridge,  up  the  hill,  attacked 
the  large  force  assembled  on  the  heatli. 
The  rebels,  though  unprovided  with 
cavalry  and  artilleiy,  fought  valiantly, 
and  even  took  Daubeney  prisoner; 
but  his  troops  released  him,  and  after 
some  further  resistance,  the  insur- 
gents were  broken  and  put  to  flight. 
Flammock  and  Joseph,  together  with 
lord  Audley,  who  had  joined  them, 
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were  captured,  and  all  three  executed ; 
but  Heniy  ordered  all  the  other  pri* 
soners  to  be  released. 

Origin  of  English  Standing  Ab- 
MiES. — It  had  been  long  the  practice 
of  the  wealthy  to  provide  liveries  and 
badges  for  occasional  servants^on  whom 
their  employers  could  call  for  support 
in  their  feuds  and  insurrections.  As 
brawls,  both  private  and  public,  were 
grievously  increased  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  as  moreover  an  army  could 
easily  be  raised  from^  such  characters, 
to  the  injury  of  the  king's  peace, 
Henry  not  only  laboured  to  abolish 
retainers,  but  made  his  tirst  attempt 
at  raising  a  paid  standing  army  1486  ; 
instituting  tne  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
a  corps  of  50  soldiers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  royal  person. 
As  the  troop  also  waited  on  the  king 
at  meals,  giving  forth  the  dishes  from 
the  buffette  or  sideboard,  its  members 
received  the  name  of  bmffetiert,  now 
corrupted  into  heef-eaterty  whose  habit 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  dress  of  the 
warders  at  the  respective  fortresses  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  STAB-cHAMBBa  was  remodelled 
1487,  by  Henry  VII.  It  was  a  court 
of  ancient  origin,  and  consisted  of  cer- 
tain lay  and  spiritual  lords,  and  two 
judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law, 
who  had  power  together  to  decide 
open  the  punishment  due  to  riots, 
perjuries,  and  misbehaviour  of  she- 
rifl& ;  and  at  length,  to  grant  monopo- 
lies, to  issue  proclamations  at  va- 
riance with  tlie  laws  of  the  land,  and 
to  fine,  imprison,  and  corporally  pu- 
nish such  as  questioned  their  pro- 
ceeduags:  all  without  a  jury.  The 
oppression  occasioned  by  so  absolute 
a  tribunal  caused  its  abolition,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  nation,  by  Charles  I. 
The  court  derived  its  name  from  the 
Shtarrs  (Hebrew,  thetart  covenant), 
or  ancient  contracts  concerning  mo- 
ney and  privileges,  between  the  Jews 
and  English  kines  ;  these  having  been 
kept  in  a  part  of  the  building  where  it 
was  held. 

Rbfobm  of  Monicipal  Cobpoba- 
TfONs.— These  self-elected  bodies  of 
men,  which  rule  all  matters  in  the  re- 


spective cities  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
with  a  mayor  at  tlieir  head,  form  a 
sort  of  imperium  m  imperio,  were  r^ 
strained  in  their  powers  by  Henry 
VII. ;  so  that  no  by-laws  could  be 
passed  by  them  without  the  consent 
of  three  chief  officers  of  state.  It  is 
evident  that  independent  municipal 
bodies  are  beneficial;  and  that  any 
course  which  would  tend  to  destroy 
or  even  diminish  their  activity,  would 
be  reprehensible.  The  internal  quiet 
of  England  has  for  centuries  been  attri- 
butable to  the  admirable  working  of 
these  institutions.  Forming  as  they  do 
a  middle  security  between  toil  and 
wealth,  the  poorest  artizan  may  be- 
come, by  a  course  of  industry  and  good 
conduct,  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  na- 
tive city ;  and  chosen,  as  he  must  have 
been,  by  those  who  were  judges  of  his 
worth,  he  will  possess  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  its  inhabitants.  Should 
the  ruling  party  in  the  state,  (that  is, 
the  government,)  be  constituted  the 
sole  receptacle  of  municipal  autho- 
rity, the  great  consequent  evils  to  be 
feared  would  be  popular  elections, 
and  the  advancement  of  men  unquali- 
fied by  general  worth  to  hold  tlie  posts 
of  honour. 

Disco  VEBY  Expeditions. — In  1484 
Martin  Behem,  in  the  service  of  John 
II.  of  Portural,  discovered  Brazil,  and 
sailed  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which 
he  accurately  described  in  a  chart 
printed  1486.  The  discovery  of  the 
passage  by  Magellan  is  dated  1519. 
Diaz,  also  employed  by  John  II.,  dis- 
covered the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
1486 ;  but  did  not  double  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  storms  which  prevailed, 
and  which  occasioned  him  to  name  it 
Cabo  Tormentoso.  Sebastian  Cabot, 
for  Henry  VIL,  and  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, for  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  land  on  the 
American  continent,  and  therefore  to 
discover  it,  1497;  and  in  1498,  the 
great  Columbus,  in  the  service  of 
Ferdinand,  was  the  next  to  set  foot 
thereon.  The  passage  to  India  round 
the  Cape  was  first  prosecuted  by 
Vasco  ai  Gama  for  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal, 1497,  and  followed  up  by  Al- 
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buquerque ;  when  the  islands  of  Ma- 
da^iscar,  Ceylon,  and  St  Helena  were 
discovered.  As  wealth  soon  flowed 
from  so  many  sources  into  the  Penin- 
sula, it  became  at  length  the  empo- 
rium of  the  precious  metals ;  aiid  that 
luxury  was  induced  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  lowered  the  power  and 
dignity  of  both  its  states. 

AOBICOLTURB    IN    EnOLANO,    prO- 

perly  so  called,  originated  with  *  Tlie 
Book  of  Husbandry*  of  Fitzherbert, 
a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  1504 ; 
but  it  still  languished  until  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  when  Sir  Hugh 
Piatt  brought  into  use  a  great  variety 
of  manures  for  recovering  exluiusted 
soils,  and  fertiUzing  barren  ones. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  £velyn 
and  Tull  greatly  encouraged  agricul- 
ture by  their  writings;  and  in  the 
rei^  of  George  III.,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair established  a  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  admirably  answered 
the  intention.  As  respects  HorlictU' 
hire,  the  English  borrowed  their  taste, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Dutch. 
Previously  to  1600,  every  species  of 
vegetable  f  and  most'of  the  common  out- 
door fruits,  were  imported  from  the 
Low  Countries  by  our  merchants ;  but 
about  thai  time  the  markets  were  first 
abundantly  supplied  from  our  own 
fields  and  gardens.  As  respects^ouN 
ert,  which  at  the  same  juncture  began 
to  interest  the  English,  they  appear  to 
us,  if  it  were  alone  on  the  apparently 
superfluous  ground  of  their  beauty,  to 
claim  an  admiration  at  least  equal  to 
our  regard  for  their  more  useful  breth- 
ren of  the  soil.  Paley  has  observed, 
that  every  man  finds  for  himself  one 
especial  arransement  of  Providence, 
which,  more  uuin  any  other,  satisfies 
his  mind  respecting  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity :  and  he  afiirms  the  power 
which  a  hralthy  child  possesses  of 
amusing  itself,  to  be  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  to  himself.  We  should 
adduce  the  beauty,  scent,  and  variety 
of  flowers.  Undoubtedly,  Paley^s 
ground,  and  countless  others,  afford 
sufficient  arguments  in  support  of 
the  same  principle;  but  as  his  in- 
stance is  equally  applicable  to  the 


young  of  brutes,  as  well  as  of  men,  we 
still  prefer  the  example  of  flowers. 
Beasts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
latter,  save  to  devour  them  ;  they  ad- 
mire neither  their  structure,  their 
lustre,  nor  their  scent ;  but  man  sees 
in  them  that  which  assures  him  his 
present  abode  was  not  intended,  even 
fallen  as  he  is,  to  be  a  place  of  gloom. 
For  him,  and  for  him  alone,  were  tlie 
curious  and  diversified  forms,  the 
ma^ificent  colours,  the  delicate  pen- 
cillmgs,  the  odoriferous  perfumes  de- 
vised :  for  (says  the  poetic  qua* 
keress) 

**  We  might  hare  bad  enongh,  encmcb 
For  ey'ry  want  of  oar'a— 
For  Ittzvry,  laedicine,  and  t<^l» 
And  yet  bare  bad  no  flowers." 

Algebraic  Symbols  first  used  at 
Venice,  1494,  by  Luca  di  Borga,  a 
Minorite  friar;  whereby  known  or 
unknown  quantities  are  marked. 
Whether  the  friar  invented  this  mode 
of  notation,  or  copied  it  from  Eastern 
mathematicians,  is  unknown. 

St.  Peter's  CATHsnaAL  at  Rome 
was  commenced  1506  by  Pope 
Julius  I.  Bramante  first  supenn- 
tended  the  splendid  work ;  but  Mi- 
chael Angelo  gave  the  edifice  the 
peculiarly  sublime  character  it  pos- 
sesses. Though  constantlv  advancing, 
with  all  the  means  that  the  wealth  of 
the  hierarchy  could  then  conunand, 
it  took  the  reiens  of  eighteen  popes, 
and  the  period  of  1 15  years,  to  see 
the  temple  alone  finished.  It  occu- 
pies, with  its  vestibules  and  accesso- 
ries, a  third  of  a  mile  of  ground  ;  and 
its  extreme  height,  to  the  apex  of  the 
cross,  is  464  feet,  or  60  feet  higher 
than  our  St  Paul's.  From  the  ad- 
mirable attention  of  the  builders  to 
preserve  the  relative  proportions  of 
all  the  parts,  the  edifice  does  not 
strike  the  visiter  with  its  size  on  en- 
trance ;  but  by  degrees  it  unfolds  its 
magnitude  to  his  wondering  sight 
The  figures  of  the  Evangelists,  which 
decorate  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  do 
not  appear  to  be  larger  than  the  life ; 
yet  the  pen  in  St.  Mark's  hand  is  six 
feet  long,  from  which  one  may  calcu- 
late their  real  stature.    In  a  word, 
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all  is  gi^tic  and  C3rclopean  in  the 
&ne.  But  beyond  its  grandeur  of 
extension,  as  regards  both  the  struo* 
ture  and  its  o(»itents,  the  extreme 
cleanliness  of  every  portion,  whether 
it  be  the  walls,  the  pillars,  the  statues, 
the  dome  and  roo&,  or  even  the  pave- 
ment on  which  he  treads,  seize  the 
stranger  with  amazement ;  and,  on  en- 
quiry, he  finds  that  some  hundreds  of 
penitents  are  constantly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  removing  every  particle 
of  dust  and  soil  of  hand  and  foot  from 
the  place — such  being  the  full  pe- 
nance of  the  labourers.  Immediately 
under  the  glorious  cupola  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  round  wmch  an  hundred 
silver  lamps  are  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing ;  and  underneath  that,  in  the  old 
church  of  Constantine,  on  which  St 
Peter's  is  built,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
great  Apostle  himself. 

AsERDEEN  Unive&sity  fouudcd 
by  king  James  IV.,  1494,  in  Old 
Aberdeen.  It  possesses  a  library  of 
of  13,000  volumes,  and  has  134  bur- 
saries, or  exhibitions  for  the  support 
of  students,  varjring  from  51.  to  50^ 
per  annum.  The  number  of  students 
IS  about  250.  (See  Mariachal  Col- 
lege.) 

Chiaroscuro  invented  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci;  though  that  can 
hardly  be  called  an  invention  which 
consists  in  an  accurate  representation 
of  natural  objects  by  the  pencil. 
Chiaro,  light,  and  oscuro,  dark,  are 
Italian  words,  and  the  compound 
term  is  used  to  signify  that  efeci  pro- 
duced in  painting  by  the  judicious 
contrast  or  combination  of  light  and 
shade.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  it,  as  it  depends  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  artist* 8  eve  and  taste :  but  Leo- 
nardo's careful  plan  made  Cor^gio 
and  Titian  draw  something  like  a  rule 
therefrom  for  their  excellencies ;  while 
the  beauties  of  Rubens  and  Rem* 
bnindt  are  Uie  result  of  an  undeviating 
attention  to  the  same  principle. 

Rise  of  the  Sikhs. —  Nanak,  a 
Hindu  prince,  son  of  the  ruler  of 
Talwandi,  a  small  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  began  to  preach 
against  both  the  idolatry  of  his  nap 


tion  and  the  Islam,  1494.  'I  am 
sent,'  he  said  to  the  Mohammedans, 
'  to  reconcile  your  jarring  tenets ;  and 
I  implore  you  to  reaa  the  Hindu 
scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Koran  ;  but 
reading  is  useless,  without  obedience 
to  the  doctrine  taught.  God  has 
said  no  man  shall  be  saved  except 
he  has  performed  good  works.  The 
Almighty  will  not  ask  to  what  tribe 
or  persuasion  he  belongs :  he  will 
only  ask  what  he  has  done,'  Nanak 
now,  to  free  himself  from  the  cares 
of  the  world,  left  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  retired  to  Bavy,  80  miles 
north  of  Lahore,  where  he  died, 
greatly  respected,  aged  70, 1589.  He 
had  gained  many  proselytes,  and  his 
opinions  continued  to  spread  in  peace 
for  nearly  two  centuries ;  till  in  1702 
the  increase  of  the  sect  he  had  ori- 
ginated, called  the  Sikht  (deitts,  in 
opposition  to  idol  worshippers,)  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Moham- 
medan government  of  Delhi ;  and 
from  that  time  the  disciples  of  Nanak 
became  an  armed  people.  The  Sikhs 
worship  one  God,  without  image,  or 
mediator.  They  eat  all  kinds  of 
meat  except  beef,  sparing  the  black 
cattle  on  account  of  their  utility ; 
and  they  especially  enjoin  the  use 
of  pork,  out  of  sheer  opposition  to 
the  Moslims,  who  in  that  and  many 
other  observances,  strictly  follow  Ju- 
daism. The  Sikhs  dress  in  blue, 
even  to  their  turbans,  a  colour  thought 
unlucky  by  the  other  Hindus.  The 
doctrines  of  Nanak  were  taught  by 
his  favourite  disciple  and  high-priest 
Anjud  Lhina,  who  collected  them  in 
a  work  called,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bible  and  Koran,  PoMt,  *the  book.' 
Anjud,  at  his  death,  named  for  his 
successor  in  the  priesthood  another 
disciple,  called  Amerduz ;  and  this 
method  of  continuing  the  sect  seems 
to  have  been  practised  till  the  union 
of  the  pontifical  character  with  the 
kingly  in  the  person  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
1 798.     (See  Govind  Shgh.) 

Rise  of  the  Moravians. — The 
Hussites  having  split  into  various 
parties,  some  again  joined  the  Church ; 
but  others,  forming  themselves  into  a 
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fraternity  called  '  The  United  Breth- 
ren/and  maintaining  the  Wicliff  no- 
tions, settled  chiefly  in  Moravia,  1500. 
After  various  migrations,  their  de- 
scendants were  admitted,  1722,  by 
count  Zinzendorf  upon  his  estate  in 
Upper  Lusatia;  where  they  acquired 


the  name  of  Hermhuters,  from  Herm- 
hut,  that  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  The 
sect  gradually  increased ;  and  parties 
of  them  are  still  found  in  Holstein, 
Switzerland,  England,  Ireland,  Rus- 
sia, and  Pennsylvania,  their  total 
amount  being  about  18,000. 


PARALLEL   REIGNS. 


The  Popedom. — Alexander  VI. 
succeeded  Innocent  VI II.  1  i92,  being 
Rodriguez  Borgia,  of  a  wealthy  family 
of  Valentia,  in  Spain.     He  had  been 
made  a  cardinal  by  his  uncle  Ca- 
lixtiis  III. ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  had  four  natural  children, 
whom  he  scrupled  not  to  advance  to 
riches  and  honours.    His  most  noted 
son  was  Cesare,  first  a  cardinal,  and 
afterwards  made  duke  of  Valentinois 
in  Dauphiny  by  king  Louis  XII. ; 
on  which  account  he  was  styled  *lc 
due  Valentine,'  a  name  which  he  ren- 
dered in&mous  by  his  atrocities.    The 
politics  of  Alexander  were  capricious 
and  faithless   in    the  extreme.     At 
lirst  he  was  hostile  to  the  house  of 
Aragon,    then    reigning  at   Naples, 
and  showed  himself  favourable  to  the 
French,  who  were  attempting  to  in- 
vade Naples ;  but  afterwards,  his  son 
having  married  a  daughter  of  Al- 
fonso II.  of  Naples,  he  allied  him- 
self with  the  latter  against  the  in- 
vaders.    When,    however,    Charles 
VIII.  advanced  with  his  army  upon 
Rome,  he  received  him  with  honour, 
promised  him  his  support  for  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  and  even  gave  him  his 
son  cardinal  Cesare  as  a  hostage.  But 
the  cardinal  found  means  to  escape ; 
and  Alexander  joined  that  league 
formed  in  the  north  by  ^e  Vene- 
tians and  Sforza  against  the  French, 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter.      He  now  allied  himself  to 
Louis   XII.,   successor   of  Charles 
VIII.,  who  wanted  his  sanction  for 
divorcing  his  first  wife ;  and  was  a 
party  to    the  double  treachery  by 
which  Ferdinand  of  Spain  first  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  his  relative,  Fre- 
derick of  Naples— partitioning  that 
kingdom  between   Louis   XIL  and 
himseK,  and  then,  breaking  his  en- 


gagement with  the   French,  seizing 
upon  the  whole  of  the  conquest  bv 
means  of  his  general,  Gonzalo.    His 
internal  policy  was  even  more  per- 
fidious.'   Havmg  meditated  the  de- 
pression of  the  great  Roman  families 
of  Colonna,  Orsini,  .and  Savelli,  he, 
either  by  treachery  or  open  violence, 
succeeded  in  putting  to  death  most 
of  them,  and  seized  on  their  extensive 
possessions.     He  sent  into  the  Ro- 
magna  his  son,  duke  Valentine,  wlio, 
by  means  of  similar  practices,  made 
himself  master  of  that  country,  en- 
trapping and   strangling    the  inde- 
pendent lords  and  petty  despots  of 
the  various  towns.     Soon  after  tlie 
murder  of  his  eldest  son,  John  duke 
of  Gandia,    by  unknown  assassins, 
when  returning  from  a  debauch,  AJex- 
ander  died,  aged  74,  1503.     He  was 
followed    by    Pius    III.,   Francesco 
Todeschini,  son  of  the  sister  of  Paul 
II. ;  and  great  expectations  were  en- 
tertained that  he  would  reform  the 
papal  court  after  the  blackest  reign 
m  Its  annals.     He  survived  his  elec- 
tion, however,  only  27  days,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  mmous  Jolius  lU 
cardinal   Delia   Rovere,   nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.      He   had   long  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  hau^ty  tem- 
per   and    warlike   deposition ;   and 
upon  being  elected,  began  by  driving 
Cesare  Bor^a  out  of  his  lU-gotten 
possessions  in  the   Romagna.    But 
there  he  found  another  power,  the 
Venetians  ;  who,  during  the  preced- 
ing troubles,  had  taken  possession  of 
Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  plac^ 
They  offered  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
see  of  Rome  for  those  territories; 
but  Julius  refused,   and  demanded 
tlieir  restoration  to  the  Church.  Aft^ 
fruitless  negotiations,  Julius  in  I50o 
made  a  league  (that  of  Cambrai)  wita 
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Louis  XII.,  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  against 
Venice,  whose  object  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  oligarchy.  Venice, 
however,  stood  firm,  though  its  terri- 
tories were  ravaged  by  both  Germans 
and  French  with  their  usual  atrocity ; 
and  at  last  Juliiui,  perceiving  the 
impolicy  of  uniting  witii  ultramon- 
tane sovereigns  against  the  oldest 
Italian  state,  made  peace  with  the 
oligarchy,  1510.  Wishing  to  undo 
the  miscliief  he  had  done,  he  called 
to  his  aid  the  Swiss,  and  himself  took 
the  field  against  the  French  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  captured  the  town  of 
La  Mirandola,  1511.  He  thereupon 
united  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
Henry  of  England,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Swiss ;  and  his  campaign  of 
1512  was  marked  by  the  batUe  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  death  of  Gaston 
de  Foix,  the  French  commander,  fol- 
lowed by  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Lombardy.  The  Swiss 
and  Spanish  allies  next  employed 
themselves  to  subvert  tlie  republic  of 
Florence,  which  they  gave  to  the 
Medici ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
events  the  pope  died  1513,  aged  70. 
Julius  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  pa- 
tronized Bramante,  Micliael  Angelo, 
and  Rafaelle,  and  began  the  noble 
structure  of  St.  Petei's.  It  was  said 
of  him,  that  he  threw  St.  PeteFs 
keys  into  the  Tiber,  the  better  to 
use  that  apostle's  sword. 

Scotland  under  James  IV. — 
James  succeeded  his  father,  James 
III.,  at  15,  1488;  and  the  first 
marked  event  of  his  life  was  his  lapse 
into  a  state  of  melancholy,  1494,  on 
reflecting  that  he  had  countenanced 
the  rebellion  by  which  his  father 
perished.  In  obedience  therefore  to 
the  pope's  legafe,  he  bound  about  his 
waist  an  iron  belt»  to  be  worn  in 
penance  day  and  night  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Some  time  after, 
his  Queen  fell  sick,  and  he  made  a 
pilgnmage  to  St  Ninian's  in  Gallo- 
way on  foot  £br  her  recovery ;  and 
she  being  at  length  restored  to  health, 
they  both  went  thither  the  same 
year  to  return  tlianks.    It  was  in 


1508  that  Stephen  Bull,  a  courageous 
English  captain,  undertook  to  seize 
Wood,  the  Scottish  admiral,  who  had 
made  prizes  of  five  British  ships  sent 
to  ravage  the  shores  about  the  Frith 
of  Fortn.  Wood,  however,  captured 
Bull  in  a  very  severe  battle,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  his  sovereign  ;  who  im- 
mediately ordered  his  dismissal,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  Henry  VII.  for 
his  generous  conduct.  James,  after 
witlidrawing  his  aid  from  Perkin  the 
impostor,  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  king  Henry ;  and  in 
commemoration  of  an  event  which 
he  thought  would  unite  the  two  coun- 
tries for  ever,  gave  a  series  of  splendid 
entertainments,  built  palaces,  and 
fitted  out  large  ships,  to  a  degree 
that  seriously  trenched  upon  liis 
finances.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  he  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land, on  account  of  the  incursions  of 
the  English  borderers  ;  and  meeting 
the  forces  of  his  brother-in-law  at 
Flodden,  fell  in  a  battle  there,  to- 
gether with  the  flower  of  his  nobi- 
lity, (aged  40)  1513.  Tlie  university 
of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  this 
reign ;  and  learning  was  so  much 
patronized  by  the  Scottish  clergy, 
that  an  act  was  passed,  enjoining  all 
barons  and  freeholders  to  put  Uieir 
eldest  sons  to  grammar-schools.  In 
1512  the  clergy,  in  a  council  at  Edin- 
burgh, drew  up  the  famous  *  Valor 
Beneficiorum,'  «nown  by  the  title  of 

*  Bagimonfs  Roll.' 

France  under  Louis  XII. — This 
prince,  who  acquired  the  enviable 
title  of  '  le  p^re  de  son  peuple,'  was 
the  son  of  Charles  due  d'Orleans  and 
Mary  of  Cleve,  and  succeeded  liis 
kinsman,  Charles  VIII.,  1498.  He 
immediately  relieved  his  people  by 
diminishing  the  taxes ;  and  genc^ 
rously  pardoned  Louis  de  la  Trimou- 
ille,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Aubin,  observing  that 

*  a  king  of  France  does  not  revenge 
the  injuries  done  to  a  duke  of  Or> 
leans,'  alluding  to  the  captive's  hos- 
tility to  him  when  he  bore  that  title. 
Having  repudiated  his  wife,  Joan  of 
France,  1499,  he  married  Anne  of 
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Bretagne,  widow  of  Charles  VIII. ; 
and  in  the  tame  year  he  conquered 
the  Milanese.  Some  months  after, 
Louis  Sforza  having  prevailed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  duchy  to  revolt, 
he  sent  an  army  into  Italy  under  La 
Trimouille,  who  restored  the  Milan- 
ese  to  his  obedience ;  and  Louis 
Sforza  being  delivered  up  to  him, 
was  shut  up  at  Loches  in  France  in 
an  iron  cage,  in  which  he  died  10 
years  after.  Louis  XII.  at  length 
thought  of  makine  good  his  right  to 
Napks  ;  and  for  mat  purpose  joined 
his  forces  to  those  of  Ferainand  the 
Catholic.  These  two  princes  made 
themselves  masters  of  tliat  kingdom 
in  1501,  but  quarrelled  when  they 
came  to  divide  it ;  on  which  the 
Spaniards,  conduct^  by  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  defeated  the  French  at  Se- 
minara,  1503,  and  drove  them  out. 
Louis  concluded  a  peace  in  1505; 
and  in  1507  chastised  the  Genoese, 
who  had  revolted,  made  his  public 
entry  into  Genoa,  and  recovered  the 
Milanese.  In  1508  was  formed  the 
famous  league  of  Cambray,  between 
Louis  XII.,  Julius  II.,  Maximilian  L, 
and  Ferdinand;  and  in  1509  Louis 
defeated  the  Venetians  in  person  at 
Aignadel,  and  took  from  them  Cre- 
mona and  Padua.  Julius  II.  becom- 
ing jealous  of  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, quitted  the  confederacy,  and 
even  entered  into  a  league,  1510, 
against  Louis,  with  Ferdinand,  Henty 
VIII.  of  England,  and  the*Venetians ; 
he  also  put  the  kingdom  of  Louis 
under  an  interdict.  Enraged  at  these 
proceedings,  the  latter  called  a  na- 
tional council  at  Tours,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  to  summon  a  general  one 
at  Pisa,  to  which  the  pope  should  be 
cited  ;  but  Julius,  on  the  other  hand, 
called  one  in  the  Lateran  palace. 
Gaston  de  Foix,  duke  of  Nemours, 
who  commanded  tlie  French  in  Italy, 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  confede- 
rates at  Ravenna,  1511,  but  was  killed 
after  the  battle ;  and  his  death  occar- 
sioned  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  where 
the  Swiss  re-established  Maximilian 
Sforza,  the  son  of  Ludovico.  Louis 
then  aJlied  with  the  Venetians,  and 


in  1518  his  army,'oommanded  by  La 
Trimouille,  retook  the  Milanese  for 
the  third  time ;  but  the  Swiss  soon 
after  drove  the  French  out  of  that 
province.  The  Swiss  also,  in  con- 
junction with  Maximilian  and  the 
English,  defeated  the  French  in  what 
was  called  '  the  battle  of  the  spurs,' 
near  Guinegaste,  and  after  that  engage- 
ment took  Toumay.  Louis,  in  this 
extremity,  brought  about  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Swiss,  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  pope  Leo  X.,  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Spaniards,  and  allied 
with  the  English  by  marrying,  for  his 
third  wife,  Mary,  sister  of  Heniy 
VIII.,  1514.     He  was  resuming  his 

Projects  against  the  Milanese,  when 
eath  seiz^  him,  aged  53, 1515. 

Dbnmark,  &c,  unoek  John  I.— 
He  succeeded  to  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  1461,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Christiem  I. ;  though  Sweden 
scarcely  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  for  many  years  owned  Steno 
Sture,  nephew  of  Knutson,  and  vice- 
roy of  John,  (tee  Chritiiem  /.)  as  its 
ruler.  At  length  John  attacked  the 
malcontents  with  a  large  army  in  Dit- 
marsh;  and  having  wholly  defeated 
them,  was  crown^  at  Stockholm, 
1497.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
the  Swedes,  jealous  of  the  preference 
shown  to  the  Danes,  drove  him  out 
of  Stockholm,  and  seized  the  queen ; 
who  was  only  released  on  promising 
that  neither  the  king  nor  herself 
should  ever  claim  authority  again  in 
Sweden.  The  rest  of  the  reign  of 
John  was  marked  by  his  numerous, 
attempts  to  restore  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar;  but  he  died  without  effecting 
that  object,  aged  61,  1519. 

Portugal  under  Emanubi.. 

Emanuel  succeeded  his  cousin  Jo^o 
II.,  who  died  without  issue,  1495. 
His  reign  has  been  sUrled,  *  the  golden 
age  of  Portugal.'  He  protected  men 
of  learning,  drove  the  Moors  out  of 
his  dominions,  and  took  many  cities 
and  fortresses  in  Africa.  Carrying 
out  the  designs  of  his  predecessor 
Joao,  he  equipped  a  fleet  under 
Vasco  de  Gama  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  voyage  to  India,  (effected  as 
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far  as  doubling  the  Cape  by  Diaz, 
1487,)  1497.  A  spirit  of  enterprise, 
when  roused  and  put  in  motion,  is  al- 
ways progressive ;  and  that  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, though  slow  and  timid  in  its 
first  operations,  gradually  acquired  vi- 
gour, and  prompted  them,  by  despising 
dangers  which  formerly  appalled  them, 
to  advance  far  beyond  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  ancient  navigation.  From  nn- 
acquaintance  with  the  proper  season 
for  choosing  the  route  in  that  vast 
ocean  throu^  which  he  had  to  steer  his 
course,  De  Gama's  voyage  was  long 
and  dangerous ;  but  in  ten  months 
from  the  period  of  quitting  the  port 
of  Lisbon,  he  landed  at  Calicut,  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  in  India,  1498.  That 
territory  was  then  governed  by  a  prince 
of  the  Nair  tribe,  styled  the  Zamo- 
rin;  and  being  astonished  at  the  visit  of 
an  unknown  people,  whose  aspect,  and 
arms,  and  manners  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  any  of  the  nations  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  his  harbours,  and 
who  had  arrived  by  a  course  hitherto 
deemed  impracticable,  he  received 
them  with  that  fond  admiration  which 
is  often  excited  by  novelty  ;  but  in  a 
short  time  formed  schemes  to  destroy 
them.  De  Gama,  however,  extricated 
himself  and  his  party  with  singular 
prudence  and  dexterity  from  every 
danger,  and  at  last  sailed  from  Car* 
licut  with  his  ships  richly  laden.  He 
returned  to  Portugal  in  two  years 
after  his  sailing  from  the  Tagus,  but 
with  a  great  loss  of  men ;  only  55 
out  of  148  whom  he  took  out,  having 
survived.  Emanuel  received  him  with 
all  possible  testimonies  of  respect  and 
kindness,  created  him  a  coiust,  and 
not  only  declared  him  admiral  of  the 
Indies,  but  made  that  office  heredi- 
tary in  his  famihr-  '  On  the  first 
intelligence  of  Grama's  successful 
voyage,  the  Venetians,  with  the  quick- 
sighted  discenunent  of  merchants, 
foresaw  the  ruin  of  that  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  which  had  so 
contributed  to  aggrandize  their  coun- 
try ;  and  their  r^rs  were  shown  to 
have  been  well  founded,  when  Ema- 
nuel selected  a  succession  of  officers 
to  take  the  supreme  command  in 


India,  who,  by  their  valour,  military 
skill,  political  sagacity,  and  integrity, 
accomplished,  in  24  years  after  the. 
voyage  of  De  Gama,  the  virtual  con-' 
quest  of  countries  now  known  by  the 
general  name  of  '  The  East  Indies.' 
One  of  the  successors  of  Gama  was 
Albuquerque,  whom  Emanuel  sent 
out  as  viceroy,  with  a  strong  fieet ; 
and  he  took  possession  of  Ormus,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  the  island 
of  Goa  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  on 
which  last  he  founded  a  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  the  East.  These  conquests  se- 
cured to  the  Portugese  the  control 
of  the  whole  interior  commerce  of 
India.  Shutting  out  the  Egyptians 
and  other  traders,  they  carried  on 
their  transactions  without  opposition, 
prescribed  to  the  natives  the  terms 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,  set  what 
price  they  pleased  on  the  goods  they 
purchased,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
import  from  Hindustan  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  it,  whatever  is  useful 
or  rare.  When  the  Mamluk  soldan 
of  Egypt,  soon  after,  urged  by  the 
Venetians,  attacked  the  Portuguese 
in  the  Red  Sea,  the  latter  faced  his 
formidable  squadron  with  undaunted 
courage,  defeated  it,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
colonists  continued  their  progress 
until  they  established  a  commercial 
empire,  to  which,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  extent,  its  opulence,  the 
slender  power  by  which  it  was  formed, 
or  the  splendour  with  which  the 
government  of  it  was  conducted, 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  com- 
parable in  the  history  of  nations. 
Emanuel,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  stupendous  fabric,  lived  lone 
enough  to  see  it  almost  completed, 
and  died,  aged  53,  1521.  Evety 
part  of  Europe  was  now  supplied  by 
the  Portuguese  with  the  proauctions 
of  the  East,  if  we  except  some  in- 
considerable quantity  of  them,  whicli 
the  Venetians  still  continued  to  re- 
ceive by  the  ancient  channel  of  Egypt ; 
and  their  dominion  in  India  sub- 
sisted in  full  vigour  for  more  than 
I  bslf  a  century  from  that  period.    Dis- 
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sensions  at  home,  and  the  transfer  of 
Portugal  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  1580, 
led  to  the  neglect  and  decline  of  the 
Asiatic  colonies ;  and  upon  the  oc- 
currence of  war  with  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Dutch,  then  rising  into 
maritime  distinction,  deprived  Philip 
II.  of  them  all,  save  Macao  and 
Goa,  which  have  continued  to  belong 
to  Portugal  to  this  dav. 

Gbbmany  under  Maximilian  I. 
— He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick 
IV.,  1493,  at  34,  having  married  in 
1477,  Mary,  the  wealthy  heiress  of 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Spain,  and  became 
the  father  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  The  conquest  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France  having 
greatly  alarmed  Maximilian,  he  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  the  pope 
and  other  princes  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  his  arms;  but  the  allied 
forces  were  beaten,  or  at  least  put  to 
a  stand,  at  Fortnova,  1495.  Maxi- 
milian allied  with  Louis  XII.  against 
the  Venetians,  and  subsequently  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  1513,  against 
Louis  himself;  in  which  latter  dis- 
pute the  emperor  condescended  to 
enlist  in  Henry's  service,  wear  the 
cross  of  St.  George,  and  receive  pay 
(100  crowns  a  day)  as  one  of  his 
subjects  and  captains.  But  while  he 
exhibited  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  an  emperor  of  Germany 
serving  under  a  king  of  England,  he 
was  treated  with  the  highest  respect 
by  Henry,  and  really  directed  all  the 
operations  of  the  combined  army.  It 
was  this  alliance  which  defeated  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  the  spurs, 
1513.  Maximilian,  who  was  evi- 
dently  an  eccentric  prince,  formed  at 
one  time  the  chimerical  design  of 
causing  himself  to  be  elect^  co- 
adjutor to  pope  Julius  II.  He  was 
always  unhappy,  and  poor;  but  he 
loved  the  sciences  and  learned  men^ 
and,  besides  some  poems,  composed 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  whicn  ter- 
minated at  the  age  of  61,  1519. 

Poland  under  John  Albert. — 
John  Albert  was  tlie  son  of  Casimir 


IV.,  and  succeeded  him    1492;  but 
nothing  occurred  either  in  his  reign, 
or  in  that  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  became  king  at  his  death  in  1501, 
and  reigned  till  1506,  worthy  of  me- 
morial, beyond  the  perpetual  harass 
received  by  both  monarclis  from  the 
incursions' of  the  Turks  and  J'artars. 
Russia    under    Ivan     III.    the 
Great. — The  only  interesting  events 
in  the  history  of   Russia,  from  the 
period  of  tlie  Mongul  invasion,  1237, 
to  the  accession  of  Ivan  III.,  as  grand 
duke,  (better  known  as  Ivan   V(Wr 
lowUz  I.)  who  succeeded  his   father 
Vasili  (Basil)  the  BHnd,  1462,  were 
tlie     alternate    contests     with    the 
Tartars  and  Poles,  to  protect   the 
country  from  their  a^essions ;  the 
general  alarm  of  the  Russians  at  the 
progress  of  Timur,  who  after  threat- 
ening them  with  entire  subjugation, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  East; 
and  a  quarrel  respecting  the  throne 
in  the  reign   of  Ivan's  father,  when 
the  cousins  of  Vasili  put  out  his  eyes 
(whence  his  appellation),  but  were 
obliged  by  the  people  to    fly  from 
Moscow,   and  leave    their  sightless 
relative  in  possession  of  the  throne. 
Ivan  III.  proved  both  the  conqueror 
and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur. 
Afler  marrying  the  princess  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Palaeologus,  who 
liad  been  driven  from  Constantinople, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  at  Rome, 
he  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  dictates 
of  his  consort's  more  cultivated  mind, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  her  re- 
mark one  day  at  dinner,  *  tliat  slie 
was  surprised  to  find  she  had  married 
a  slave  of  the  Tartars.*    The  remon- 
strance alluded  to  the  servile  cere- 
mony annually  observed   since  the 
Mongul  conquest  of  1*237  (tee  Vol.  If 
page  582)  ;  and  nettled  at  the  re- 
proach, Ivan  feigned  himself  ill  when 
the  next  deputation  from  the  Tartars 
arrived,   and,    under    that    pretext, 
avoided  a  repetition  of  the  stipulated 
humiliating    proceeding.      He  soon 
after  required   the   Mongul  legates, 
whose  abode  was  in  the  precincts  of 
the  kremlin  (or  palace)  of  Moscow, 
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to  find  lodgings  in  the  city ;  and  peiv 
ceiving  these  Tartar  representatives 
quietly  submit  to  his  commands,  he 
boldly  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  I^ongul  emperor,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Casan,  1477.  The 
liberation  of  his  country  from  Tartar 
despotism  was  thus  effected  for  a 
while.  The  province  of  Permia,  with 
great  part  of  Lapland,  submitted  to 
him ;  and  Great  Novogorod,  (a  city 
then  so  famous,  tliat  the  Russians 
used  to  expre^  its  importance  by  the 
proverbial  expression  of  '  Who  can 
resist  God  and  the  Great  Novogo- 
rod?*)  was  reduced  by  his  generals, 
after  a  seven  years'  siege,  and  yielded 
him  the  immense  treasure  of  300 
cart-loads  of  gold  and  silver.  All  the 
northern  nations,  beholding  with  ter- 
ror the  rapid  increase  of  duke  Ivan's 
power,  now  courted  his  alliance ;  but 
tiie  Poles,  under  Casimir  IV.,  seemed 
inclined  to  resist, — the  more  espe- 
cially as  that  king  had  built  upon  a 
promise  made  by  Ivan  that  Novogo- 
rod  should  be  given  up  to  Poland. 
Ivan,  however,  overran  Lithuania, 
and  compelled  Casimir  to  purchase 
a  cessation  of  arms ;  and  Servia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  tributary  state  of 
Poland,  now  put  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Muscovy.  After  the  death 
of  Casimir,  Ivan  totally  subdued  Li- 
thuania ;  but  in  attempting  to  bring 
Livonia  under  his  yoke  was  defeated, 
1502,  by  the  Knights  of  the  Cross, 
under  their  grand-master,  Walter  Von 
Plettenberg,  with  immense  loss.  The 
latter  years  of  Ivan's  life  were  embit- 
tered by  domestic  quarrels :  his  se- 
cond consort,  Sophia,  wishing  to  give 
tlie  sovereignty  to  her  own  children, 
induced  him  to  set  aside  Demetrius, 
his  grandson,  the  rightful  heir,  in 
&vour  of  her  son  Gabriel.  Soon 
after  reluctantly  consenting  to  this 
arrangement,  Ivan  died,  aged  69, 
1505. 

Foundation  op  Modern  Persia. 
— It  was  shown,  in  the  reign  of  Ta- 
merlane, that  Uzen  Hasan,  a  Turkish 
chieftain*  killed  the  last  Persian  prince 
of  the  great  MonguFs  house,  1468, 
and  usurped  the  throng.    The  supre- 


macy of  the  family  of  Hasan,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration  ;  for  Is- 
mail the  Sage,  descended  from  the 
celebrated  relisious  teadier.  Sheikh 
SaffiUddin,  of  Ardebil,  and  remotely 
related  to  the  house  of  Hasan,  made 
himselfmaster  of  Persia,  and  founded 
the  Seffavean,  Saffi,  or  Sofi  dynasty, 
1502,  thus  commencing  the  present 
kingdom  of  Persia.  Being  warmly 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Ali,  he 
encouraged  the  Shiah  faith ;  insomuch 
that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
^int,  and  to  be  called  Shah-Shian, 
king  of  the  Shiahs,  all  Persia  adopting 
(and  still  maintaining)  the  Aliade 
opinions.  Ismail  ventured  to  attack 
Selim  I.,  of  Turkey ;  but  being  de- 
feated by  that  sultan,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  conquests  he  had 
made,  and  died  in  his  capital  of  Bag- 
dad, 1523,  transmitting  the  throne  of 
Persia  to  a  long  line  of  posterity. 

Delhi  under  Sekander  Shah 
LoDi. — He  succeeded  his  father  Bhe- 
lol  Khan  1488,  and  pursuing  the  same 
vigorous  policy,  greatly  extended  his 
dominions.  He  removed  the  capital 
from  Delhi  to  Agra,  in  order  still  fuiv 
ther  to  carry  his  conquests ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  endeavours,  three  other 
independent  Moslim  states  arose, — 
Bijapur,  Berar,  and  Golconda ;  while 
the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Yijanayagar  be- 
came powerful,  by  seizing  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  of  tlie 
Bahmini  kings,  who  had  recently  re- 
moved their  capital  from  Kalberga  to 
Ahmedabad.  In  Sekander's  reign, 
the  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  India, 
and  established  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  then  subject  to 
Hindu  rajas.  Sekander  died  1517. 
(See  Baber.) 

Granada,  till  its  Fall  under 
BoABDiL. — Muley  Ali  Abul  Hasan 
suQceeded  his  father,  Mohammed  X., 
1466 :  but  tlie  state  of  affairs  grew 
every  day  worse.  In  1 470,  the  gover- 
nor of  Malaga  revolted,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  the  king  of  Castile.  The 
city  of  Granada,  and  even  its  harem, 
became  the  scene  of  those  commotions 
and  discords  that  hastened  the  ruin  of 
the  Moorish  empire.     The  sultana 
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Aj^esha,  mother  of  Abu-Abdallah, 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  enter- 
tain^ a  mortal  hatred  towards  an- 
other of  Hasan's  wives,  a  Spanish  lady 
called  Zoraya,  and  motlier  of  two 
princes.  At  that  time  the  two  pow- 
erful states  of  Aragon  and  Castile 
were  united,  and  the  doom  of  Gra^ 
nada  was  sealed.  The  taking  of  Za- 
hara,  1481,  by  the  generals  of  Abul- 
Hasan  was  the  signal  of  a  war  of  re- 
prisals on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  V. 
The  city  of  Alhama,  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Granada,  was  reduced  in< 
1482 ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  seve- 
ral important  fortresses  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Meanwhile 
the  Moorish  court  |was  divided  into 
two  hostile  factions — those  of  Ayesha 
and  Zoraya.  The  tribe  of  the  The- 
gris  (Zegris)  supported  the  former ; 
tliat  of  the  Bern  Sarraj  TAbencer^ 
rages)  the  latter ;  one  held  the  AI- 
bayzin,  the  other  the  Alhambra ;  and 
the  streets  of  Granada  were  daily 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhi^- 
bitants.  Though  Abu- Abdallah,  called 
Afsaghir  ^the  small),  succeeded  in  de- 
throning nis  father,' 1483,  he  was  him- 
self taken  prisoner  by  the  Christians 
near  Lucena  in  a  few  weeks;  and 
Abul- Hasan  regained  momentary  pos- 
session of  his  capital,  1484.  The  un- 
dutiful  Assaghir,  however,  having  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  again  disputed  the 
throne  with  his  a£^  father ;  and  at 
last  the  people  of  Granada,  leaving 
the  fether  and  son  to  settle  their 
quarrel,  appointed  Abdallah  Zagal 
(the  brave),  uncle  of  Assaghir,  king. 
In  the  meanwhile  Ferdinand  was 
pushing  on  his  conquests.    In  June 

1484,  he  took  Aloraand  Setenil ;  in 

1485,  Ronda  and  Marbella  fell  into 
his  hands;  Loxa  surrendered  1486; 
and  the  ensuing  campaign  began  by 
the  takine  of  Mala^  But  these 
successes  did  not  rouse  the  Moors  to 
a  sense  of  their  danger,  or  induce  them 
to  put  an  end  to  their  civil  dissen- 
sions ;  for,  profiting  by  the  absence  of 
Zagal  from  his  capital,  Assaghir 
marched  upon  Granada,  and  again 
usurped  the  throne.  This  prince, 
whose  name  of  Abu-AbdaUah  has 


been  abbreviated  by  chroniclers  to 
Bu-abdad,  and  thence  corrupted  to 
BoabdUt  was  now  glad  to  own  Ferdi- 
nand of  Castile  his  suzerain,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  title   of  king  of  Gra- 
nada.   The  state,   however,  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin  by  intestine  commo- 
tions ;  and  especially  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  potent  families  of  the  Z^^ris 
and  Abencerrages.     It  was  in  1489, 
when  the  army  liad  returned  unsuc- 
cessful from  the  siege  of  Jaen,  that 
the  Zegris,  then  high  in  the  favour  of 
Boabdil,    conspired    to    prove   that 
failure  the  work  of  the  Abencerrages, 
whose  chief.  Alb  in   Hamed,  they  so- 
lemnly declared,  not  only  aspired  to 
the  throne,  but  had  become  the  secret 
paramour  of  the  queen.     The  fury  of 
Boabdil  maj^  easily  be  imagined  bv 
those  acquainted  with  the  Moorish 
character;  and  he  swore  the  instant 
annihilation  of  the  whole  race  of  Beo 
Zerragh.     Ordering  30  of  his  guards 
to  arm  themselves,  and  the  execu- 
tioner to  attend,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  hall  of  lions  of  the  Alhambra; 
and  summoning  the  Abencerrages,  as 
on  occasions  of  council,  contrived  tliat 
they  should  enter  the  apartment  one 
by  one.     As  each  unsuspecting  Yictm 
passed  the  portal,  he  was  seized  and 
beheaded ;  and  no  less  than  85  were 
sacrificed  in  this  manner,  before  in- 
telligence was  obtained  without  of  Uie 
tragedy  which  was  enacting  within. 
All  the  Abencerrages  would  thus  have 
died  but  for  a  Kttle  page,  who,  followj 
ing  his  master  closely,  was  admitted 
unperceived,  during  tlie  confusion  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  guards  in  the 
vestibule.      Appalled  on  perceiving 
the  floor  of  the  hall  strewed  with 
mangled  corps^  he  fled  with  preci- 
pitancy, and  cried  out  to  the  firs*  of 
his  mastei^s  house  whom    he  met, 
*  You  are  betrayed  I*  In  an  incredi- 
bly brief  space  of  time,  14,000  men 
were  in  arms  at  the  gates  of  tlie  p»" 
lace,  to  avenge  the  death  of  men  so 
generally  beloved  by  the  citizens ;  and 
a  party  of  Abencerrages  rushed  into 
the  hall  of  lions,  and  though  BoabdJi 
escaped,  put  to  death  more  than  200 
of  his  adherents  in  and  about  the 
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Alhambra.  Muley  Hasan  was  again 
declared  king,  but  resigned  in  fJEivour 
of  his  son,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  house  of  Ben 
Zerragh.  Boabdil,  however,  had  de* 
termined  on  the  death  of  the  queen ; 
but  she  was  advised,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  her  execution,  to  commit 
ner  cause  to  some  Christian  knights, 
who  at  tilt  and  tournament  defeated 
her  fidse  accusers,  and  obtained  her 
liberty.  The  fiill  of  Granada  speedily 
followed  this  combat,  the  Abencei^ 
rages  giving  every  fiuulity  to  the  hos- 
tile movements  of  Ferdinand,  who  in 
the  spring  of  1491,  invested  its  capi- 
tal ;  and  after  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year, 
the  standard  of  the  cross  waved  on 
the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  1 492. 
Boabdil,  on  being  compelled  by  his 
conqueror  to  retire  to  Alpuxares,  a 
small  domain  allotted  him  for  his  fu- 
ture abode,  turned  round  to  take  a 
last  view  of  his  beloved  capital  from 
a  neighbouring  hill.  His  whole  far* 
mily  accompanied  him  $  and  bursting 
into  tears,  ne  sank  on  the  ground, 
oTerwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  lost.  '  My 
son,'  said  his  mother  Ayesha,  'you 
have  cause  indeed  to  weep  like  a  wo- 
man, who  defended  not  your  throne 
either  as  a  monarch  or  a  man !'  The 
unhappy  prince,  quitting  his  beloved 
Spain  soon  after  for  Africa,  fell  in 
battle  there  on  the  side  of  the  king  of 
Fez.  The  Moors  bewail  to  this  dav 
their  expulsion  from  Granada,  which 
had  been  their  place  of  abode  for  780 
years.  Each  evening  in  their  prayers 
do  they  supplicate  heaven  to  restore 
them  possession  of  a  country,  con- 
nected in  their  fervid  imaginations 
with  all  that  is  romahtic,  heroic,  and 
glorious  in  their  annals.  Their  last 
ambassador  from  the  wilds  of  Africa 
be^ed  permission  of  the  Spanish 
king  to  set  his  foot  in  the  palace  of 
the  Alhambra;  and  his  pathetic  lar 
mentation  when  he  entered  its  de- 
serted walls,  has  furnished  the  theme 
of  many  a  modem  poet's  lay.  Mr. 
Lockhart,  in  his  Spanish  ballads,  has 
most  touchingly  pourtrayed  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  Birarthy  race  on  ordi* 


nary  occasions  of  mourning;  while 
Mr.  Washington  Irving  has  accumu- 
lated, in  his  recent  visit  to  the  Al- 
hambra, a  fund  of  matter  highly  in- 
teresting to  every  investigator  of 
Spanish  history.  When  Granada  fell, 
an  offer  was  made  of  free  citizenship 
to  all  such  Moors  and  Jews  as  would 
embrace  Christianity :  few,  however, 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  170,000 
families  quittc^i  Spain  for  ever.  This 
extensive  expatriation  depopulated 
Spain  of  artists  and  labourers ;  and 
the  contemporaneous  discovery  of 
America  not  only  aggravated  the  evil, 
but  brought  upon  the  remaining  Spa- 
niards, by  the  influx  of  wealth,  a  de- 
plorable indolence,  which  has,  more 
or  less,  to  this  day  characterized  the 
people  of  the  peninsula. 

Milan  under  Lunovico  Sforza. 
—It  has  been  shown  that  this  prince, 
sumamed  *the  Moor,'  poisoned  his 
nephew,  1494,  to  obtain  the  ducal 
throne.  He  however  met  eventually 
with  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime. 
Louis  Xtl.  having  overrun  the  Mi- 
lanese district,  1499,  compelled  Ludo- 
vico  to  hold  it  as  a  fiet  of  France ; 
but  the  latter  having,  after  a  few 
months,  incited  his  people  to  revolt 
asainst  the  French,  Louis  sent  La 
Trimouille  into  Italy  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  The  general  effected 
his  object,  and  carried  Ludovico  pri- 
soner to  France ;  whereon  Louis  shut 
him  up  in  an  iron  cage  at  Loches,  in 
which  he  passed  the  remaining  10 
years  of  his  miserable  existence,  dying 
1509.  Milan  continued  under  French 
governors  until  the  dispute  between 
Louis  XII.  and  pope  Julius  II.,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  joining  in  a 
league  against  him  with  Henry  VlII. 
of  England  and  the  Venetians,  1510. 
On  that  occasion,  Gaston  de  Foix, 
due  de  Nemours,  who  <;ommanded 
the  French  in  Italy,  gained  the  vic- 
tory of  Ravenna  over  the  confede- 
rates, 1511,  but  was  killed  after  the 
battle  ;  and  upon  its  being.found  that 
Gaston  had  fallen,  the  Swiss  pro- 
claimed Maximilian,  the  son  of  Lu- 
dovico Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  in 
1612  the  emperor  Maximilian  ob- 
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tained  him    full  possession 
state. 

Venice  under  Luigi  Loredano. 
— Loredano  succeeded  as  doge  1501, 
at  a  moment  when  the  oligarchy  was 
deeply  depressed  by  the  clmnge  in  its 
commercial  prosperity.  In  the  year 
1497,  when  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  made,  the  Eu- 
ropean trade  with  India,  which  had 
been  exclusively  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
Venetians,  was  lost  to  them.  The 
carriage  by  way  of  Alexandria  almost 
entirely  ceased ;  and  it  was  wholly 
out  of  the  power  of  the  oligarchy  to 
keep  up  a  naval  force  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  Portuguese  (the  in- 
strument of  their  deprivation),  on  the 
wide  Atlantic.  Moreover  the  Turks 
still  harassed  them  ;  and  in  1508,  the 
league  of  Cambray  between  the  pope, 
'emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of 
France,  took  place,  especially  to  crush 
the  Venetian  power.  By  the  skilful 
management  of  Loredano,  the  olig- 
archy weathered  the  storm,  and  a 
treaty  was  at  length  formed  with 
France  against  the  emperor ;  but 
though  so  far  successful,  the  decline 
of  Venice  had  begun,  and  respectable 
as  her  maritime  authority  remained 
for  centuries  after,  she  was  never  able, 
but  on  occasion  of  the  seizure  of  Can- 
dia,  to  resist  with  spirit  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Turks  and  other  in- 
vaders. The  declension  of  Venice, 
therefore,  did  not,  like  that  of  Rome, 
proceed  from  the  increase  of  luxury, 
or  the  revolt  of  her  own  armies  m 
distant  colonies,  or  from  civil  wars  of 
any  kind.  She  dwindled  in  import- 
ance and  power,  from  causes  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  or  guarded 
against  by  human  prudence  even  had 
tiiey  been  foreseen.  Loredano  died 
1521. 

Naples  under  Alfonso  II.,  &c. — 
Fernando  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alfonso,  1494,  a  gloomy  and  (it  is 
said)  cruel  prince,  who,  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  the  French  (men- 
tioned in  the  last  reign),  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  own  son,  Fernando  II., 
1495,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  in 


Sicily.     Fernando    endeavoured   to 
rally  his  troops  against  the  invaders ; 
but  being  forsaken  by   them  all,  he 
withdrew  to  Sicily,  with  his  unde  Fre- 
derigo.     The  French   occupied  Na- 
ples ;  but  their  conduct  soon  disgust- 
mg  the  Neapolitans*  Fernando  seized 
tlie  opportunity  to  ask  assistance  from 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain.     Gonzalo  of 
Cordova,  the  Spanish  general,  soon 
arrived  with  an  army,  and  having  re- 
conquered Naples    with    expedition, 
Fernando  returned  in  triumph  to  his 
capital ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  prosperity,  dying  suddenly  1496, 
aged  28.     He  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle,  FoEDEfiiGO  II L,  who  thought 
it  better  to  conciliate    than  oppose 
the  French.     The    invaders,   there- 
fore, soon  aware  of  his  disposition, 
offered  him,  in  the    name  of  their 
sovereign,  Louis  XII.,  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  30,000  ducats,  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Anjou,   if  he  would  re- 
linquish his  title  to  Naples  ;  and  tliis 
he    accordingly    acceded    to^    150L 
The    state    was    then     shared    be- 
tween Louis  and  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile ;  but  so  unnatural  a  proceeding, 
as  might  be  expected,  soon  brought 
the  respective  nations   of   tlie    two 
kings  into  collision,  and  Gonzalo  was 
at  length  again  authorized  to  expel 
the    French    from    Italy.     This   he 
effected  1503,  but  had  scarcely  re- 
entered Naples  in  triumph  as  viceroy, 
when  another  French   force,   under 
La  Trimouille,  assailed   him,  1504. 
It  is  shown,  in  the  memoir  of  Gon- 
zalo, how  completely  he  overcame  it 
at  Garigliano,  and  a  third  time  en- 
tered  Naples  a  victor.     From  tliat 
period  to  the  present  day,  both  Na- 
ples and  Sicily  (or,  as  they  are  con- 
junctively styled,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,)  have  been  attached,  so 
far  as  royal  relationship  is  concerned, 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  they  made 
part  and  parcel  of  its  territories  until 
1759 ;  when  Don  Carlos  being  called 
to  succeed  his  brother  Ferdinand  VL 
as  king  of  Spain,  gave  them  to  his 
younger  son  Fernando,  who  took  the 
title,  first  of  Fernando  IV.  of  Naples, 
and,  at  his  restoration  in  1815,  of 
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Fernando  I.   of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
(^See  hiasanitUo,) 

Florence  under  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
Bici. — This  Dohle  character  succeeded 
his  father  Pietro  1472,  at  the  age  of 
21.  Some  of  the  most  talented  men 
of  the  age  had  been  his  tutors,  and 
Picus  of  Mirandola  and  Politian 
were  his  fellow  pupils ;  and  though 
such  advantages  are  too  often  of  little 
avail  to  the  careless  student,  Lorenzo 
became  an  accomplished  scholar,  and, 
in  his  political  capacity,  acquireid  the 
respect  of  foreign  potentates.  His 
disputes  with  pope  Sixtus  IV.  ex- 
posed him  to  great  personal  hazard ; 
and  a  conspiracy  being  formed  by  the 
Pazzi,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
&mily,  Lorenzo  and  his  brother  Julio 
were  attacked  by  assassins  during 
divine  service  at  church,  1478,  and 
Julio  fell  a  victim.  The  party  of  the 
duke  was  powerful  enough  to  punish 
the  daring  murderers ;  and  Lorenzo, 
having  come  to  terms  with  the  pope, 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  indulge 
his  taste  in  schemes  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  the  arts,  which 
he  prosecuted  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  success.  He  revived  the 
academy  of  Pisa,  and  founded  a  gal- 
lery of  arts,  where  Michael  Angelo, 
under  his  patronage,  pursued  his 
youthful  studies.  He  sent  John 
Lascaris  to  Greece,  to  gather  MSS# 
wherewith  to  enrich  his  library ;  and, 
by  his  princely  generosity  to  the 
learned,  and  his  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  literature,  obtained 
the  title  of  '  the  Magnificent.'  He 
died  in  the  zenith  of  his  renown, 
much  lamented  by  his  subjects  and 
the  lovers  of  letters  in  general,  at  the 
age  of  44,  1492.  His  second  son, 
Giovanni,  was  chosen  a  cardinal  at  13, 
and  became  the  celebrated  pope  Leo 
X.  The  Medici  preserved  their  power 
in  Florence,  with  occasional  obstacles, 
until  the  adcnowledgment  of  Cosmo 
1 1.,  1569,  by  the  pope  as  grand  duke ; 
when  the  state  was  raised  to  a  grand 
duchy,  a  rank  which  it  has  main- 
tained to  this  day  under  the  more 
classic  name  of  Tuscany.  (SeeCos^ 
mo  I.) 
VOL.  ir.  • 


Ireland  under  Henry  VII. — The 
Irish,  afler  Richard  II.'s  death,  still 
retained  a  warm  affection  for  the 
male  house  of  Plantagenet ;  and  upon 
the  revival  of  that  family's  claim  to  the 
crown,  embraced  its  cause.  Edward 
IV.  made  the  earl  of  Desmond  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  for  his  services 
against  the  Ormond  party,  and  other 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
and  he  was  the  first  Irish  chieftain 
that  obtained  that  honour.  Even 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
crown  of  England  did  not  reconcile 
the  Irish  to  his  title  of  duke  of  Lan- 
caster; and  tliey  therefore  readily 
joined  Lambert  Simnel,  who  pre- 
tended  to  be  the  eldesf  son  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  though  they  paid  dearly 
for  this  line  of  conduct,  in  the  defeat 
they  sustained  on  invading  England. 
They  were  consequently  cautious  at 
first  in  joining  Perkin  Warbeck,  not- 
withstanding his  plausible  pretences 
to  be  the  duke  of  York,  second  son  of 
Edward  IV.  He  was,  however,  at 
last  declared  king  by  the  Irish ;  and 
in  the  history  of  Henry's  reign,  the 
event  of  his  pretensions  will  be  found* 
Henry  behaved  with  moderation  to- 
wards his  &vourers,  and  was  con- 
tented witli  requiring  the  Irish  no- 
bility to  take  a  fresh  oath  of  allegiance 
to  his  government ;  a  lenity  which 
had  the  desired  effect  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  earls  of  Kil- 
dare,  tlie  earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  earl 
of  Ormond.  Indeed  Henry  VII.  was 
the  first  to  civilize  Ireland  to  any 
degree.  This  he  effected  by  enacting 
salutary  laws ;  and  Sir  Edward  Poy- 
nings  contributed  more  than  any 
other  of  his  governors  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state.  During  his  ad- 
ministration was  passed  the  law  known 
as  Poytnng's  Law,  the  purport  of 
which  was,  that  no  parliament  should 
be  held  in  Ireland,  without  previous 
notice  being  given  to  the  king  of 
England  of  the  acts  to  be  passed  in 
that  parliament.  Thus  the  power  of 
the  turbulent  barons  was  greatly 
broken  ;  and  the  governor,  not  hav* 
ing  it  in  his  power  to  assemble  par- 
liaments when  he  pleased,  became  a 
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person  of  much  less  importance, 
rrom  this  time  we  may  date  the  re- 
vival of  the  English  power  in  Ire- 
land; which,  from  the  Scottish  war 
in  the  time  of  Edward  XL,  had  gra^ 
dually  declined  into  a  miserable  and 
precarious  state  of  weakness.  Tlie 
seigniory  of  the  British  crown  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  Irish,  was  now 
formally  asserted ;  and  some  of  the 


most  ferocious  chieftains,  by'their  ma^ 
riage  connexions,  became  the  avowed 
friends  of  the  English  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Bkui 
Rent,  was  indeed  still  paid  to  some 
chieftains ;  but  the  encroachments  of 
such  were  opposed  and  chastised,  and 
the  hitherto  most  independent  petty 
lords  were  made  to  own  the  suze- 
rainty of  Uie  English  government 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Francesco  Ximenes  (1437 — 1517) 
was  bom  at  Torrelagunna,  in  Old 
Castile,  of  the  honourable  but  poor 
family  of  Cisneros ;  and  after  taking 
holy  orders,  suddenly  entered  among 
the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  in  which 
community  he  was  soon  remarkable 
for  his  rigid  attention  to  religious  du- 
ties. When  obliged  to  attend  the 
court,  as  confessor  of  Isabella  of 
Castile,  he  preserved  the  same  stern- 
ness ;  and  such  was  the  opinion  of 
his  sanctity,  that  the  queen  raised 
him  in  1495  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  then,  next  to  the  papacy, 
the  richest  dignity  in  the  Churcn. 
Promotion,  however,  produced  no 
alteration  in  Ximenes'  manners ;  and 
under  his  pontifical  robes  he  wore 
the  coarse  frock  of  a  Franciscan  friar, 
which  he  mended  with  his  own  hands. 
He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  wore 
hair-cloth  next  his  skin  ;  and  in  both 
his  lodgings  and  diet  he  was  still  at- 
tentive to  the  severe  rules  of  his 
order.  Notwithstanding  these  pecu- 
liarities, so  inconsistent  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  world,  he  possessed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  affairs  ; 
and  when  called  upon  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  to  take  a  principal  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  displayed  talents  for  busi- 
ness which  rendered  tlie  fame  of  his 
wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his  sanctity. 
In  1507,  Julius  II.  bestowed  on  him 
a  cardinal's  hat ;  and  shortly  after,  the 
king  appointed , him  prime  minister. 
His  conduct  in  this  exalted  station  was 
so  satisfactory  to  his  master,  that  at  his 
death  in  1 5 16,  he  left  Ximenes  sole  re- 
gent of  Castile,  till  the  arrival  of  his 
grandson  and  successor  (afterwards 


the  emperor  Charles  V.)  in  Spain. 
The  national  character  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
combined  to  render  the  duties  of  the 
new  regent  peculiarly  arduous ;  but 
by  a  rare  union  of  prudence,  firmness, 
and  decision,  he  preserved  undimi- 
nished the  authority  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted,  in  spite  of  tlie 
cabals  of  the  nobility,  and  the  more 
dangerous  intrigues  of  the  courtiers 
who  surrounded  the  young  king  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  Netherlands 
— where  he  continued  twenty  months 
after  the  death  of  his  erandfather. 
Though  nearly  80  when  he  held  the 
reins  of  government,  Ximenes  abated 
nothing  of  the  rigour  of  his  mortifica- 
tions, or  the  regularity  of  his  atten- 
tions to  religious  duties  :  and  such 
exercises  did  not  prevent  him  from 
constantly  attending  the  council  of 
state,  reading  all  papers  presented  to 
him,  dictating  letters  and  instruc- 
tions, and  inspecting  all  business, 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military.  The 
only  amusement  in  which  ne  in- 
dulged, by  way  of  relaxation,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other 
theologians,  some  intricate  article  of 
scholastic  divinity.  The  ungrateful 
requital  of  his  services  by  the  prince 
whose  interests  he  had  so  powerfully 
promoted,  caused  his  deatJi.  Xime- 
nes, when  the  king  landed  in  Spai"' 
15 17,  set  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  upon 
reaching  Aranda,  he  received  a  letter 
from  Charles,  in  which,  after  a  fc^ 
cold  and  formal  expressions  of  re- 
gard, he  was  permitted,  or  rather  or- 
dered, to  retire  to  his  diocese,  'tliat, 
after  a  life  of  such  continued  exer- 
tion, he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
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quillity.'  His  high  spirit  could  not 
brook  this  unmerited  indignity,  and 
he  expired  a  few  hours  after  reading 
the  letter,  Nov.  8,  1517.  The  va- 
riety, the  grandeur,  and  the  success 
of  Ximen^  schemes  during  his  short 
regency,  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
his  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  m  execu- 
tion, deserve  the  superior  praise. 
His  reputation  has  been  permanent, 
not  only  for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ; 
and  'he  is,'  says  Dr.  Robertson,  *  the 
only  prime  minister  mentioned  in 
history  whom  his  contemporaries 
reverenced  as  a  saint,  and  to  whom 
the  people  under  his  government 
ascribed  the  power  of  working  mi- 
racles.' Literature  was  indebted  to 
the  cardinal  for  academical  founda- 
tions at  Alcalaand  Talavera,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  famous  Compluten- 
sian  polyglott  bible,  printed  under  his 
patronage  at  Alcala,  (Complutum). 

GONZALO     DE     COBDOVA    (1453 — 

1515),  of  the  noble  house  of  d'Agui- 
lar,  but  a  younger  brother,  rose  in 
the  army  of  Isabella,  and  (like  our 
Raleigh  afterwards)  owed  the  impetus 
of  his  elevation  to  the  g^lant  act  of 
rushing  into  the  water,  clad  in  mag^ 
ni6cent  brocade,  to  carry  the  queen 
from  a  boat  He  served  at  the  con- 
quest of  Granada,  received  an  estate 
as  his  reward,  and  was  then  earnestly 
recommended  to  her  consort  by  Isa- 
bella. He  was  appointed  over  the 
heads  of  his  seniors  in  rank  to  com- 
mand, and  sent  by  Ferdinand  to 
Calabria,  to  aid  Fernando  II.  of 
Naples  against  the  French  king, 
Charles  VlII.  After  having  driven 
the  French  from  Naples,  and  re- 
instated Fernando,  pope  Alexander 
VIL  procured  his  aid  against  one 
Menofdo  Guerri,  of  Biscay,  to  whom 
Charles  VI 1 1.,  on  his  retreal^  delivered 
Ostia  in  trust,  and  who,  by  his  exac- 
tions from  the  trading  vessels  of  the 
Tiber,  distressed  and  starved  Rome. 
Gonzalo  surrounded  that  fortress 
with  his  veterans,  stormed  it  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  the  Eternal  City,  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  beheld  the 
hero  of  the  age  bringing  in  chains  the 


monster  that  had  occasioned  her 
alarm — a  modem  triumph,  the  glory 
of  which  the  conqueror  enhanc^  by 
requesting  and  obtaining  the  pardon 
of  the  vanquished,  and  an  exemption 
from  all  taxes  during  ten  years  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Ostia  and  its  envi- 
rons. Thus  did  the  great  captain 
crown  his  first  expedition  to  Italy, 
1498.  In  1500,  he  suppressed  a  re- 
volt of  the  converted  Moors  in  the 
Alpujarras,  and  requested  their  par- 
don also  as  the  reward  of  his  victory. 
Charles  VIII.  having  died  1498  and 
been  succeeded  by  Louis  XII.,  the 
latter  made  preparations  to  expel 
Sforza  from  Milan,  and  to  stretch  liis 
arms  as  far  as  Naples.  Ferdinand, 
who  now  agreed  to  partake  of  the 
spoil,  sent  Gonzalo  to  Italy  again, 
but  only  as  an  ally  of  the  Venetians. 
The  first  result  of"^  this  campaign  was 
the  taking  of  Cefalonia  from  the 
Turks,  1500 ;  and  the  next  the  in- 
ducing Fernando  of  Naples  to  relin- 
quish his  territories,  as  related  in  the 
reign  of  that  prince.  Gonzalo  en- 
tered Naples  a  second  time  in 
triumph,  1504;  and  had  scarcely 
found  time  to  breathe,  when  a  new 
French  army,  under  LaTrimouille,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  conquered  territory. 
Gonzalo  again  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  actually  crushed  the  enemy  at 
Garigliano.  '  The  miserable  remnant 
of  the  French  hosts,'  says  Peter  Mar- 
tyr,'the  finest  army  which  the  sun 
ever  beheld,  crawled  and  limped  back 
through  Italy,  scorned  ana  hooted 
at ;'  tne  peasantry  rose  upon  them 
in  masses,  and  the  roads  ran  with  the 
blood  of  the  poor  ill-requited  victims 
of  their  leader^s  incapacity.  They 
retained  nothing  of  their  conquests 
but  the  dishonour  and  disease.  Gon- 
zalo, meanwhile,  entered  Naples  tri- 
umphantly for  the  third  time;  and 
havmg  sheathed  forever  his  victorious 
sword,  exhibited  in  his  civil  office  of 
viceroy  those  talents  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  field— justice, 
fortitude,  temperance,  mapnincence, 
gentleness,  wisdom.  Indifferent  to 
honours  and  advantages  for  himself, 
he  impoyerished  his  own  private  for- 
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tune  to  pay  such  of  hb  comrades  as 
bad  been  neglected  by  the  king ;  and 
he  continued  to  govern  Naples  with 
the  popularity  which  such  a  conduct 
engendered,  till  the  knell  of  Isabella's 
death  (the  fatal  warrant  to  Columbus 
also)  struck  heavily  on  his  ear.  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  honoured  and  trusted  his  viceroy, 
now  became  alarmed  at  his  &me. 
He  resolved  (at  the  political  crisis 
after  the  archduke  Philip's  death)  to 
dispossess  Gonzalo ;  but  the  general, 
anticipating  his  intention,  resigned, 
and  returned  to  Spain,  only  to  expe- 
rience a  coldness  and  neglect,  which 
eventually  drove  him  from  the  court 
to  his  estate  at  Loja,  where,  in  the 
bosom  ofhis  family,  honoured  by  all  but 
his  sovereign,  he  died,  aged  62, 1 5 15. 

Marsilius  FiciNus,  an  eminent  re- 
viver of  the  platonic  philosophy  in 
Europe,  was  bom  at  Florence,  wnere 
his  father  was  physician  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici.  He  became  president  of 
Cosmo's  academy  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy, and  employed  all  his  leisure  in 
translating  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Plotinus ;  but  when  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  succeeded,  that  prince 
induced  him  to  take  orders,  and  gave 
him  preferment.  A  long  period  of 
ill  health,  the  result  of  excessive 
study,  preceded  his  death,  1499,  at 
the  age  of  66.  Tlie  remarks  of  this 
author  on  the  evils  attendant  on  too 
great  an  indulgence  in  literary  pur- 
suits, are  worthy  the  professed  stu- 
dent's notice.  '  Surely,'  he  observes, 
'scholars  are  the  silliest  people  in 
the  world.  Other  men  Iook  to  their 
tools :  a  painter  will  cleanse  his  pencils, 
a  smith  will  regard  the  state  of  his 
hammer,  a  husbandman  will  take  care 
of  his  plough-irons,  a  huntsman  will 
look  well  to  his  hounds,  a  musician  to 
his  lute :  tcholars  alone  neglect  thai  tfi- 
strument  which  ihev  daUy  me,  by  which 
they  range  over  tne  whole  world,  and 
which  is,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  workmen's  tools,  certain  to  be 
injured,  and,  as  they  are,  contunied 
by  study.'  On  the  same  subject  has 
written  Dr.  Madden.  'Study,'  says 
be, '  has  no  sabbath ;  the  mind  of  the 
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student  has  no  holiday.     lie  works 
his  brain,  as  if  its   delicate  texture 
were  an  imperishable  material,  which 
no  excess  was  capable   of  injuriog. 
Idleness  to  him  is  ecruso  awmi,  and 
ruhigo    ingemi:    but    the    insidious 
corrosives    of   intense    thought  and 
constant  application   are    taien  do 
account  of;  their  certain  effects  are 
overlooked,  because   their  action  is 
imperceptible.     Let  the  scholar  re- 
member, that  the  balance  of  health 
can   be   maintained    in    its  natural 
equilibrium  only  when  mental   ex- 
ertion is  proportionate  to  bodily  ac- 
tivity.    When  this  is  not  the  case, 
literary  fame   is  dearly   purchased; 
and  all  the  glory  that  surrounds  it 
cannot  make  amends  for  the  health 
that  has  been   sacrificed  for  its  atp 
tainment.'      The    devoted     student 
will  be  wise  if  he  reflect  on  what 
Ficinus  and  Dr.  Madden  have  said ; 
and  as  none,  in  this  degenerate  day, 
are  more  capable  of  laying  down  pre- 
cepts for  others'  guidance  than  they 
who  forget   to    follow  them    them- 
selves, let  him  listen,  while  the  author 
of  Parallel  History  adds  something 
to  tlieir  remarks.     As   the  nervous 
power  is  the  prop  of  life,  the  system 
can  sustain  no  injury  while  that  is 
unimpaired;   but  the  instant    it   is 
impeded  or  diminished,  the  physical 
ability  of  the  body  is  disordered  or  de- 
clines.    Now  the  nervous  ener^  is 
singularly    impeded    by    injudicious 
modes  and  periods  of  study.     At  all 
times  the  brain,  when  exercised  to  a 
high  degree,  abstracts  too  much  from 
the  heart;    by  which    uneasy   sen- 
sations first,  and  structural  injury  in 
the  issue,  are  produced.     Deranged 
digestion,  melancholy  fears,  chilliness 
of^the  frame,  but  especially  of  the 
liands  and  feet,  palpitation  of  tlie 
heart,  and  sudden  determinations  to 
the  skin,  causing  faintness,  or  at  least 
sinking,  and  oflen  cold  but  profuse 
perspirations,  are  tlie  result  of  a  re- 
tarded   circulation     so    engendered. 
The  professed  student,  rushing  as  he 
too  ohen  does  to  his  library  or  desk 
as  soon  as  he  has  finished  a  meal, 
gives   his   stomach   no    chance;   it 
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cannot  concoct  its  food,  while  he 
draws  awa^  its  vital  heat  to  the  brain ; 
and  for  his  senses/  if  not  his  life's 
sake,  we  would  have  him,  on  some 
leisure  day  (if  he  will  mind  neither 
Madden  nor  Ficiniis),  sit  down,  and 
translate  into  all  the  languages  of 
which  he  is  master,  be  they  as  many 
as  the  four-and-twenty  of  Mithridates, 
.£so^s  fable  of '  The  Members  and 
the  Belly.'  That  labour  over,  he 
will  i>robably  get  impressed  upon 
his  mind  the  most  salutary  caution 
his  best  friends  would  wish  him  to 
receive. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452—1520), 
natural  son  of  a  notary  of  Florence, 
was  bom  at  Da  Vina.  Displaying 
an  extraordinary  taste  for  design  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  placed  under 
Verrochio,  an  eminent  artist,  and 
soon  excelled  him  in  painting;  and 
Ludovico  Sforza,  strucK  with  adimirap 
tion  on  seeing  one  of  his  works,  in- 
vited him  to  Milan  1489,  and  settled 
on  him  an  annual  stipend.  Here  he 
displayed  the  univenality  of  his  ge- 
nius by  composing  music,  writing 
poetry,  -and  by  his  engineering  skill ; 
and  nere  he  painted  his  celebrated 
*  Last  Supper,'  which  being  executed 
on  a  wall  of  the  Dominican  convent 
of  St  M&rca,  was  soon  destroyed  by 
damp,  but  not  before  it  had  been 
copied  by  order  of  Francis  I.  On 
bb  return  to  Florence,  1508,  he  was 
employed  by  the  senate  to  paint  the 
council  chamber,  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Angelo,  then  a  much  younger 
man  ;  and  his  admired  cartoon  of 
Piocinino's  battle  of  cavalry,  was  a 
product  of  the  emulation  of  these 
artists.  Leonardo  visited  Rome  when 
Leo  X.  was  pope ;  but  the  pontiff 
being  dissatisned  at  his  slow  progress 
in  painting,  and  the  rivalship  of 
Michael  Angelo  offending  hiro,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Francis  I.  to  reside  in  France.  Being 
an  old  man,  and  somewhat  feeble 
when  he  began  his  journey,  he  was 
overcome  by  fiitigue  on  reaching 
Fontainbleau,  and  confined  to  his 
bed  by  a  languishing  distemper.  The 
king  went  frequently  to  see  aim  dur- 


ing his  illness ;  and  one  day,  as  the 
artist  was  raisins  himself  on  his  couch 
to  thank  him  for  the  honour  done 
him,  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  Francis,  who 
had  stepped  forward  to  support  him. 
This  occurred  1520,  Leonardo  being 
68.  Da  Vinci  is  regarded  as  the  first 
correct  painter  of  modem  times. 
Chiaroscuro  may  be  called  his  inven- 
tion ;  and  though  his  solicitude  to  be 
correct  made  him  slow,  and  his  colours 
soon  faded,  through  his  fondness  for 
chemical  experiments,  he  founded  a 
style,  particularly  for  the  delineation 
of  male  heads,  which  enabled  Rafaelle 
and  Michael  Angelo  subsequently  to 
gain  immortal  fame. 

Cbistoval  Columbus  (1442 — 
1506),  properly  Colon,  was  born  of 
poor  Genoese  parents:  and,  afler 
early  serving  as  a  common  sailor  in 
merchant  ships,  entered  among  the 
corsairs.  The  blowing  up  of  the 
piratical  vessel  to  which  he  belonged 
mduced  him  to  join  his  brother,  who 
was  settled  at  Lisbon  ;  and  there  he 
is  said  to  have  been  suddenly  seized 
with  a  desire  to  find  if  there  were 
countries  far  westward  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  hearing  some  mariners,  who 
had  been  wrecked  1400  miles  west  of 
Cape  St  Vincent,  tell  how  they  had 
found  land,  witli  canes  growing  there- 
on large  enough  to  hold  two  gallons 
of  water  between  each  joint.  Re- 
turning to  Genoa,  he  in  vain  implored 
that  republic  to  aid  his  designs ;  and 
was  in  a  similar  way  refused  aid  by 
the  kings  of  Portugal  and  England. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain, 
however,  entered  into  his  views ;  and, 
with  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
viceroy  or  all  the  countries  he  might 
add  to  Spain,  and  receive  a  tenth  of 
all  profits  derived,  did  the  enterprising 
Colon  set  forth,  Aug.  2,  1492,  on 
that  portentous  expedition  which 
gave  us  a  new  world,  and  immor- 
talized his  own  name.  In  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  the  variation  of  the 
compass  was  first  observed,  a  pheno- 
menon which  filled  the  sailors  with 
stranee  apprehensions ;  and  had  not 
the  Sahama  ble,  St.  Salvador,  ap- 
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peared  soon  after,  their  fears  would 
have  compelled  Colon  to  return  home. 
He  now  ventured  to  explore  other 
West  India  islands,  including  Hispa- 
niola,  where  he  built  a  fort,  and  left 
a  few  Spaniards ;  and  returning  home- 
wards, arrived  in  safety  at  Lisbon, 
where  the  news  of  his  discoveries  ex- 
cited the  chagrin  of  the  king,  at  hav- 
ing rejected  his  proferred  services. 
At  Barcelona,  Colon  was  received  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  public 
honours  ;  and  the  value  and  imnorU 
ance  of  his  discoveries  appear  to  nave 
been  duly  appreciated.  The  gold, 
the  pearls,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
ductions which  he  brought  from  the 
New  World,  having  procured  him 
numerous  followers,  ne  engaged  in  a 
second  expedition,  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  former.  In  this 
voyage  he  made  additional  discove- 
ries ;  but  it  was  during  a  third,  com- 
menced in  1 498,  that  he  first  saw  the 
main  land  of  America;  so  that  he 
was  preceded  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  Amcricus  Vesputius,  who  de- 
parted from  Europe  in  1497,  and 
visited  the  American  continent  just 
before  him.  The  latter  of  these  rivals, 
too,  has  superseded  him  in  the  honour 
of  giving  a  name  to  the  New  World. 
The  ingratitude  of  the  Spanish  court 
rendered  the  last  voyage  peculiarly 
unfortunate  to  Colon.  Having  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Hispaniola,  he  remained 
there  till  Bovadilla,  a  Spanish  offi- 
cer, arrived  to  take  the  government ; 
and  this  man  not  only  arrested  Colon, 
but  put  him  in  chains,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Spain.  He  was  however 
soon  released,  and  subsequently  un- 
dertook a  voyage  to  find  a  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  sailing  westward ; 
but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed,  and 
returning  to  Spain,  he  died  at  Valla^ 
dolid,  a^ed  64,  1506.  His  remains, 
by  tlie  king's  command,  were  magni- 
ficently interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Seville,  and  this  inscription  placed 
upon  his  tomb :  *  A  Castillo  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Colon.' 

Affonso  d'Albuqubrqub  (1452 — 
1515),  was  born  at  Melinda  in  Africa, 


of  noble  parents,  descended  from  a 
bastard  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Portugal.  He  was,  at  the  age  of  12, 
page  to  Afibnso  Y.,  and  then  chief 
esquire  to  John  II.;  and  in  I50S, 
he  conducted  a  fleet  to  India,  in  con- 
junction with  hb  uncle  Francesoob 
and  secured  the  king  of  Cochin  on  his 
throne,  which  had  been  endangered 
by  his  powerful  neighbour,  the  zamo- 
nn  of  Calicut  In  gratitude  for  their 
services,  the  Albuquerques  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  second  fort  at  Co- 
chin, Gama  having  had  leave  to  con- 
struct one  in  the  previous  year ;  and 
though  Francesco  was  wrecked  on  his 
voyage  home,  Afibnso  reached  Lis- 
bon in  safety,  1504.  The  king  sent 
him  out  to  India  again,  1506,  in  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  of  five  ships, 
composing  part  of  a  fleet  of  16,  under 
the  orders  of  Tristan  da  Cunha ;  and 
after  a  great  display  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese  oflicials, 
he  was  acknowled^  commander-in- 
chief  in  India.  Uoa  was  now  at- 
tacked by  him  and  taken,  1510 :  but 
the  ruler  of  the  place,  Idalcan,  a 
Moor,  by  secretly  effecting  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  shut  up  the  conqueror  in 
the  citadel ;  and  Albuquerque  was 
glad  to  escape  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity  to  his  snips.  He,  however,  re- 
turned, and  carried  the  place  by  storm ; 
and  Goa  was  henceforward  one  of  the 
most  important  Portuguese  stations 
in  the  East.  Malacca  next  fell  to  his 
arms,  and  the  town  being  given  up  to 
plunder,  one-fifth  of  the  lK>ot^  alone, 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  km^  was 
valued  at  200,000  gold  cruzadoes. 
Albuquerque  hereupon  built  a  citar- 
del  at  Malacca,  coined  money,  esta- 
blished a  new  system  of  law  and  po- 
lice, and  reached  Goa  again  in  time 
to  put  down  an  insurrection  organized 
in  his  absence  by  Idalcan.  Hb  efforts 
in  1513  against  Aden,  on  the  Red 
Sea,  were  wholly  unsuccessful;  and 
he  returned  to  Croa,  now  tlie  Portu-. 
guese  capital,  to  devise  plans  for  an 
attack  upon  Ormuz.  That  place 
yielded  to  him,  1515 ;  and  it  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Portuguese  until 
taken  from  tliem  by  the  Englbh  and 
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Sbah  Abbas  1622.  Soon  after  this 
success,  Albuqaerque  became  ill,  and 
was  on  his  return  to  Goa,  when  met 
bv  a  vessel  bringing  despatches  from 
Portugal ;  and  on  Teaming  that  Don 
Lopez  Soarez,  whom  he  had  sent  pri- 
soner to  Europe  for  some  act  of  in* 
subordination,  was  to  be  his  successor, 
his  proud  spirit  sank,  and  he  ex- 
claimed in  anguish,  'To  the  grave, 
miserable  old  man  I  to  the  mve — it 
is  time  V  and  on  the  ensuing  day  died, 
aged  63,  December  16,  1515.  His 
body  was  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  which 
he  had  built ;  and  in  future  years»a 
touching  testimony  to  the  upright- 
ness of  hb  government — Moors  and 
Indians  repaired  to  his  tomb,  as  to 
that  of  a  rather,  to  implore  redress 
from  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  his 
successors.  His  bones,  more  than  50 
yean  afler  his  death,  were  transported 
to  Portugal  As  a  mere  conaueror, 
Albuauerque  was  doubtless  the  un- 
provoked enslaver  of  nations  ;  he  was 
abo  too  jealous  of  the  men  of  talent 
about  him  to  do  them  justice ;  and 
he  was  perhaps  retributively  visited 
in  the  end  in  Hhe  way  he  had  visited 
others.  But  his  government  had  no 
eround  for  its  liarsh  treatment  of 
him ;  and  his  &te  and  that  of  too 
many  other  great  men  must  be  al- 
lowed to  prove  that  gratitude  is  not 
the  virtue  of  princes. 

Vasco  di  Gama  was  bom  at  Sines 
in  Portugal,  and  (in  what  capacity  is 
not  known)  lived  in  the  palace  of 
king  Emanuel,  who  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition, 
which  was  to  seek  its  way  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  sailing  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  recently 
dis«>Tered  by  Diaz.  Vasco  accordf- 
ingly  sailed  from  Lisbon  1497,  with 
three  small  vessels  and  60  men  in 
all;  and  having  doubled  the  Cape 
amid  violent  tempests,  greatly  to  the 
consternation  of  his  crews,  arrived 
(by  the  aid  of  a  pilot,  who  came  on 
board  at  Melinda  in  Africa,)  at  Cap 
licut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  then  a 
place  of  great  trade,  and  in  the  hands 
of  an  Arab  tribe.  May  1498.  Though 


dissuaded  by  his  officers  ftom  going 
ashore,  Vasco  armed  12  of  hb  bravest 
men,  and  on  landing  with  them,  was 
received  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  natives ;  who  conducted 
him  through  the  town  to  a  house  in 
the  country,  where,  on  the  following 
day,  their  zamorin,  or  chief,  mnted 
him  an  audience.  As  he  had  come 
without  any  important  presents  to 
offer,  the  zamorin  looked  but  coldly 
on  the  adventurer;  and  he  was 
thought  happy  in  returning  with  his 
men  uninjured  to  the  ships.  After 
repairing  his  vessels  at  the  Anee- 
dive  Isles,  he  again  stood  across  tae 
Indian  Ocean,  and  reached  Lisbon, 
after  an  absence  of  26  months,  Sept. 
1499.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  high  admiral  by  the  king,  and  this 
his  first  voyage  has  ever  been  regarded 
as  a  great  epoch  in  commercial  his- 
tory. It  showed  the  nations  of  the 
West  the  sea-road  to  the  remote  East ; 
it  diverted  the  trade  of  the  East  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red  Sea,  Asia 
Minor,  Egjrpt,  and  Italy,  the  routes  in 
which  it  had  run  for  1400  years ;  and 
it  led  ultimately  to  the  establishment 
in  India  of  a  vast  empire  of  European 
merchants.  Soon  after  Gama's  re- 
turn, Emanuel  sent  out  a  second  fleet 
to  India,  under  the  command  of 
Pedro  Alvares  de  Cabral,  who  esta- 
blished a  factory  at  Calicut-*-the  first 
humble  settlement  made  by  Uie  Eu- 
ropeans in  that  part  of  tne  world. 
Cabral  had  scarcely  departed  for 
home,  when  all  the  Portuguese  he 
had  left  behind  were  massacred ;  and 
the  government  now  resolving  to  em- 
ploy force,  Gama  set  sail  with  10  ves- 
sels, and  on  aoain  aJtiiving  at  Calicut, 
seized  the  ships  in  that  port.  The 
zamorin  hereupon  condescended  to 
treat ;  but  Vasco  would  listen  to  no 
terms,  unless  a  full  and  sanguinary 
satisfinction  were  given  for  the  murder 
of  his  countrymen.  Having  waited 
three  days  without  receiving  a  reply, 
he  hanged  at  his  yard-arm  50  Malabar 
sailors,  his  prisoners ;  on  the'  next 
day  cannonaded  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town ;  and  leav- 
ing three  ships  to  blockade  the  port. 
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sailed  with  the  rest  to  Cochin,  the 
adjoining  state  to  Calicut  These 
neighbours  being  old  enemies,  it  was 
easy  for  Gama  to  make  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Cochin,  whom  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  in  his  wars ;  and  he 
was  allowed  to  establish  a  factory  in 
Cochin,  1502,  which  being  followed 
by  a  permission  granted  next  year  to 
the  Albuquerques  to  build  a  second, 
the  port  and  sea-coast  were  seized  by 
the  settlers,  and  Cochin  became  the 
cradle  of  the  Portuguese  power  in 
India.  Vasco,  on  reacliing  Lisbon, 
Dec  1508,  was  created  a  peer,  and 
handsomely  pensioned  by  Emanuel ; 
and  in  1524,  eight  years  after  the 
death  of  the  great  Albuquerque,  he 
was,  afler  a  retirement  of  20  years, 
appointed  viceroy  of  Portuguese  In- 
dia, bein^  the  first  to  hold  that  high 
title.  His  death,  however,  occurred 
instantly  upon  his  arrival  at  Cochin 
to  take  office,  1525.  De  Gama  ranks 
below  Albuquerque  as  a  hero ;  ne- 
vertheless his  fame  has  been  raised 
fiur  above  that  of  the  latter  by  Car 
moens,  who,  in  his  Lusiad,  has  de- 
scribed the  adventures  of  his  first 
voyage  with  all  that  romance,  hyper- 
bole, and  spirit,  for  which  his  muse  is 
distinguished. 

CoNTEMPOBARiBS. — Andrea  Verro^ 
chio,  a  painter,  goldsmith,  and  sculptor 
of  Florence,  the  first  who  made  casts  of 
eminent  persons,  died  1488.  George 
Bipley,  an  Englishman,  and  Latin 
poetical  writer  on  alch3nny,  died  a 
Carmelite  monk,  1490.  Angela  Po^ 
Ktiano,  an  elegant  Italian  an^  Latin 
historian  and  poet,  preceptor  to  the 
children  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  bom  in  Tuscany,  and  died  1495. 
Annius  of  Viterbo  (rightly  Giovanni 
Nanni),  an  Italian  Dominican  of 
great  talent,  known  for  imposing  on 
the  world,  as  fragments  or  lost  au- 
thors, compositions  of  his  own.  He 
greatly  offended  his  order  by  the 
cheat,  and  died  1502,  a^  70.  Je- 
rome Savonarola^  a  fi&natical  prior  of 
Florence,  who  at  one  time  declaimed 
anunst  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  and, 
alter  the  expulsion  of  Pietro  of  that 
boiise,  aonounced  that  our  Lord  was 


coming  again  on  earth  to  be  monarch 
of  Florence  I  He  was  strangled  for 
heresy,  and  then  burned,  1498.  Gio- 
vanni  Pico  di  Mirandola,  son  of  the 
prince  of  Mirandola  in  Italy,  lost  his 
dominions  for  a  time,  and  was  event- 
ually  murdered  by  his  nephew  Ga- 
leotti,  in  his  castle  of  Mirandola, 
together  with  his  son,  1533.  He  is 
much  celebrated  as  an  Italian  writer 
on  theology,  morals,  the  Scriptures, 
and  science.  Alc/uUriH,  a  Venetian, 
and  writer  on  astrology  and  optics, 
died  1498.  Isaac  Abrabanel,  a  Por- 
tuguese rabbi,  who  aff*ected  to  trace 
his  descent  from  king  David.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament,  and  died  in  exile  at 
Venice,  1508,  aged  71.  He  was 
buried  at  Padua  with  great  pomp, 
many  Christian  nobles  being  among 
his  mourners.  Baptista  Mantuan^  a 
Latin  poet  of  Italy,  became  general 
of  tlie  Carmelites.  His  chief  works 
are  eclogues  called  the  Seven  Virgins, 
beginning  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
Sylvse ;  and  they  were  once  re^rded 
as  equal  to  the  verses  of  the  original 
Mantuan  poet.  He  died  1516.  Giar^ 
gione,  an  illustrious  painter  of  Ve- 
nice, who  surpassed  Titian,  his  rival, 
in  greatness  of  conception,  as  much 
as  he  was  surpassed  by  Titian  in  the 
delicacies  of  natural  objects.  Titian 
had  worked  under  him,  but  had  been 
dismissed  by  him  for  imitating  hb 
style.  He  introduced  the  fashion  of 
painting  the  house-fronts  of  Venice 
m  fresco ;  and  gave  a  proof,  by  his 
acquaintance  with  chiaroscuro,  of  the 
equal  claim  to  power  of  painting  with 
sculpture,  representing  all  the  sides 
of  the  body  in  the  same  picture,  by 
the  aid  of  reflection  from  a  fountain 
at  his  feej;,  from  a  looking-glass  at  his 
side,  and  a  shining  armour.  He  died 
of  the  plague  1511,  aged  32.  Jo^i 
Lagcaris,  descended  of  die  eastern 
imperial  hmify,  became  celebrated  at 
Florence  as  a  writer ;  and  was  sent 
by  Lorenzo  de  Medici  into  Greece 
and  Turkey,  where,  by  the  sultan's 
permission,  he  gained  access  to  all 
the  libraries,  and  thus  greatly  en* 
riched  Italy  on  bis  retupit    He  v^ 
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stored  the  use  of  the  Greek  capital 
letters,  and  died  aged  90,  1535.  2K- 
niUri  Chalcondilei,  a  Greek  of  Athens, 
fled  to  Italy  on  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  under  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, taught  Greek  with  great  credit. 
He  died  at  Milan,  under  the  like  pap 
tronage  of  Luigi  Sforza,  151  !• 
SOVEREIGNS.— ToEKKY.— 1481, 
Bayezid  II.  Popes.— 1484,  Inno- 
cent VIII. ;  1492,  Alexander  VI.; 
1503,  Pius  III.  and  Julius  II.   Scot- 

LANO. 1460,   James   III.;  1488, 

James  IV.  Francb.— 1483,  Charles 
VIII.;  1498,  Louis  XII.  SwEnsN, 
Denmark,  and  Noawat. — 148 1,  John 

I.     Portugal. 1481,  John  II. ; 

1495,  Emanuel.  Spain.— 1479,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  and  Isabella. 
GsEMANT.  — 1440,  Frederick  IV.; 
1493,  Maximilian  I.  Poland. — 1444, 
Casimir  IV.;   1492,  John  Albert; 


1501,  Alexander;  1506,  Sigismund 
I.  Russia.— 1462,  Ivan  III:  (the 
Great) ;  1505,  Vasili  IV.  Navarre. 
—1483,  Catherine  and  John  d*Al- 
bret.  Granaoa.  —  1484,  Boabdil ; 
added  to  Spain  1492.  Modern  Per* 
siAN  Empire.— 1502,  Ismail  I.  (the 
founder).  Delhi.  -^  1450,  Bhelol 
Lodi,  1488,  Sekandar.  Naples. — 
1458,  Ferdinand  I.;  1494,  Alfonso 
II.;  1495,  Feidinand  IL ;  1496, 
Frederigo  IIL;  1501,  Ferdinand  V. 
(the  Catholic,)  and  Francis  I.  of 
France ;  1503,  Ferdinand  V.,  alone ; 
from  which  time  Naples  and  Sicily 
formed  one  state,  and  were  appended 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy  till  1759. 
Hungary.— 1458,  Matthias  I.  (Cor^ 
vinus)  ;  1490,  Ladislaus  VI.  Bohe* 
MIA. — 1471,  Ladislaus  II.  Egypt. — 
Under  the  ^Borgite  Mamluk  sol- 
dans* 


reion  clx. 
HENRY  VIII.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1509  TO  1547—38  yeabs. 

pRRSOMAL  History. — Henry  VII  I.,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  VII. 
and  his  queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  at  Greenwich  1491,  in  the  palace  built  by 
Edward  I.,  to  which  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester,  added  a  paric 
and  substantial  walls.  He  was  of  a  eood  figure,  and  commanding  aspect, 
remarkably  fair,  and  with  a  beard  so  like  gold  m  hue,  that  an  Italian  ambas- 
sador thought  it  gilded.  That  diplomatist  (Giustiniani)  says  that  at  the  age 
of  29,  he  took  great  delight  in  bowling ;  and  he  observes  '  it  is  the  plea- 
santest  sight  in  the  world  to  see  him  engaged  in  this  exercise,  with  his  fair  skin 
covered  with  a  beautifully  fine  shirt.'  He  excelled  in  all  the  exercises  of 
youth ;  but  though  educated  with  far  greater  care  than  his  predecessors,  was 
deficient  in  the  grace  and  urbanity  that  usually  result  from  early  cultivation 
of  mind.  In  his  general  character  he  displayed  impetuosity,  arrogance,  and- 
pedantry,  delighted  in  pomp  and  pageantiy,  and  at  length  gratified  his  pas- 
sions at  the  expense  or  iustice  and  humanity.  From  the  abject  compliance 
of  his  court,  he  acquired  almost  despotic  authority  over  both  peers  and  peo- 
ple ;  and  became  at  length  so  cruel  as  to  make  bloodshed  his  pastime.  He 
married  six  wives ;  1.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  and  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  whom  he  divorced,  and  bv  whom 
he  had  Henry,  who  died  young,  and  Mary  I, ;  2.  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Boleyn,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom  he  beheaded,  and  by  whom  he  had  queen 
EUxabeth  ;  8.  Jane  Seymour,  sister  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  by  whom  he 
had  Edward  VL,'and  who  died  after  the  birth  of  her  son ;  4.  Anne,  daughter  of 
John,  duke  of  Cleve,  whom  he  divorced ;  5.  Catherine,  granddaugnter  of 
John  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  beheaded ;  and  6.  Catherine, 
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daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  who  survived  her  tyraimical  husband,  but, 
like  her  two  predecessors,  had  by  him  no  children.  Thus  the  whole  issue  of 
Henry  and  nis  six  wives  amounted  but  to  four — and  those  four  proved 
issueless.  The  character  of  Henry  YIII.  is  so  well  denoted  by  his  actions, 
that  we  may  truly  say  with  lord  Herbert,  *  his  history  is  his  best  descripticm.' 
Love  of  sway  and  of  sensual  gratification  were  his  grand  incentives  to  action ; 
and  whenever  either  of  these  were  checked,  all  sentiments  of  humanity  were 
extinguished  in  him,  and  he  became  a  monster  of  injustice  and  sanguiziaiy 
fury.  His  vigorous  rule,  coming  afker  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  is  allowed  to 
have  been  serviceable  to  the  internal  police  of  the  country ;  but  lamentable 
must  have  been  the  state  of  society,  irrational  indeed  the  human  mind  in  the 
mass  of  his  people,  when  we  find  him  not  more  hated  than  feared  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  wnen  we  note  the  slavish  disposition  of  his  parliament — ever  ready 
to  do  his  behest,  and  to  carry  into  immediate  execution  his  unjust,  unholy, 
and  most  cruel  decrees.  The  royal  prerogative  beins  then  of  a  most  exten- 
sive nature,  we  may  suppose  how  it  was  abused  by  Henry,  when  he  could, 
as  king,  compel  a  man  to  serve  in  any  office,  imprison  any  one  during  plea- 
sure, without  judge  or  jury,  and  extort  loans,  or  as  he  was  pleased  to  style 
them  '  benevolences,'  to  the  extent  of  his  necessities,  from  his  people. 

Political  Histoby. — No  prince  could  succeed  to  a  throne  under  happier 
circumstances  than  did  Henry  VIII.  (upon  the  decease  of  his  father,  Henry 
VIL,  1509,)  at  the  age  of  18,  possessing  an  undisputed  title,  a  full  treasury, 
and  a  kingdom  flourishing  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  He  began  by  establishing 
a  council,  consisting  of  his  father^s  ablest  ministers ;  and  put  to  deatli  as 
traitors  Empson  and  Dudley,  whose  extortion  had  deservedly  excited  popu- 
lar odi  urn.  H  is  turn  of  magnificence  soon  dissipated  the  hoards  of  his  parent ; 
and  his  openness  and  vanity  made  him  the  easy  dupe  of  foreign  artifice.  In- 
stigated by  his  father-in-law,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  pope  Julius  II.  to 
attack  Louis  XII.,  his  only  rewards  were  the  trifling  success  of  his  troops  at 
the  battle  of  the  Spurs  (so  called  from  the  flight  of  the  French  at  Guine- 
gaste,  wherein  spurs  were  more  used  than  swords),  and  the  taking  of  Tour- 
nay,  1513. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  wasting  time  in  France,  his  general,  the  earl  of 
Surrev,  obtained  the  important  victory  of  Flodden  over  the  Scots,  killing 
their  king,  James  IV.,  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry,  in  tlie  battle,  Sept.  9, 
1513.  And  here  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Scots,  from  the  time  of  our 
second  Henry,  had  been  in  constant  alliance  with  the  French ;  insomuch 
that  whole  regiments  of  that  people  were  to  be  found  in  the  armies  of  the 
latter,  and  no  war  could  commence  between  En^and  and  France,  without 
an  immediate  invasion  of  Northumberland  by  the  Scots.  On  news  of  this 
success,  Hennr  granted  peace  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  sister,  and  esta- 
blished an  influence  in  her  kingdom  which  long  rendered  hb  own  secure  on 
tliat  side. 

The  career  of  Wolsey  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  reign,  productive 
as  it  was  of  the  most  important  consequences  to  the  kingdom.  Tliat  talented 
man,  whose  father  had  been  a  butcher,  had  been  rapidly  elevated  bv  Henry 
to  the  highest  honours  in  church  and  state ;  and  neither  the  king  of  France, 
the  emperor  of  German)^,  nor  the  king  of  England,  appear  to  have  proceeded 
with  any  great  measure  in  their  respective  states,  without  his  advice  and  in- 
terference. The  pope  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  the  ^oung  emperor,  Charles 
v.,  promised  him  the  popedom.  At  his  solicitation,  Heniy  not  only  re- 
stored Tournay  to  France,  but  crossed  over  to  Calais  to  hola  a  conference 
with  Francis  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  an  eternfd  amity  between  the 
nations,  1520.  The  field  whereon  they  met  was  ever  after  called  '  the  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold,'  as  well  it  might ;  for  very  many  of  the  English  nobles 
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were  ruined  by  their  extravagant  expenditure  amid  the  tilts  and  touma* 
ments,  the  spectacles  and  feasts,  which  consumed  day  after  day. 

But  however  disposed  the  mind  of  Henry  might  be  to  court  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  extend  nis  dominions,  a  matter  of  domestic  interest  interfered  to 
turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  His  plan  of  education  had  made  him  a 
great  casuist ;  and  delighted  at  the  notion  of  entering  into  the  religious  dis- 
putes then  raging  in  Germany,  he  wrote  a  treatise  in  Latin  against  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  Luther,  entitled  *  Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum,  adversus  Martyn 
Luther,'  on  sending  which  to  Leo  X.,  the  pontiff  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of '  Defender  of  the  Faitli,'  an  appellation  which  he  retained  even  when  he 
had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  which  his  successors  have  to  this  day 
thought  proper  to  retain.  '  By  a  singular  felicity,'  says  Mr.  Walpole,  '  the 
title  suit^  Henry  equally  well  when  he  burned  either  papists  or  protestants ; 
it  suited  each  of  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabetii ;  it  fitted  the  martyr 
Charles,  and  the  profligate  Charles ;  the  Romish  James  and  the  Calvinist 
William;  and  at  last  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  hieh-church  Anne.' 
Charles  V.  hereupon  liad  address  enough,  by  visiting  England,  1522,  to  in- 
duce Wolsey  and  Henry  to  break  again  with  France,  which  was  accordingly 
again  invaded  by  an  English  and  Flemish  army,  under  the  earl  of  Surrey. 
Ilie  defeat  and  capture,  however,  of'  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  gave  such  a  pre« 
ponderance  to  the  power  of  Charles,  that  Henry,  in  alarm,  (and  instigated 
by  Wolsey,  who  saw  that  the  emperor  was  only  amusing  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  papacy,)  made  peace  with  Francis,  and  declared  war  against  Charles. 
The  latter  being  the  great  opponent  of  Luther,  Henry,  little  caring  about  his 
own  recent  publication  agamst  the  reformers,  now  became  their  champion  ; 
a  course  to  which  he  was  secretly  inclined  at  tlie  moment  by  the  influence  of 
mere  sensual  passion.  He  had  been  more  than  20  years  the  husband  of 
Catherine,  the  aunt  of  Charles,  when,  struck  with  the  personal  diarms  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  he  sought  a  divorce  from  her, 
under  the  guise  of  religious  scruples ;  and  as  Clement  VII.,  then  a  prisoner 
of  the  emperor,  1527,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  over  the  English  to  his  side, 
and  thus  obtaining  his  release,  affected  to  feel  for  so  tender  a  conscience, 
Wolsey  was  employed  to  debate  the  matter  with  other  casuists.  When,  after 
considerable  delay,  the  kinsf s  inability  to  procure  a  divorce  was  declared,  the 
royal  ire  fell  upon  the  cardinal,  who  was  accused  of  leaguing  with  the  pope, 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  threatened  with  an  impeachment.  Wolsey's 
death  of  a  broken  heart  put  an  end  to  his  calamities,  1530 ;  and  Henry,  in 
despite  of  papal  injunctions,  married  Anne  Boleyn  1583,  after  his  separation 
by  archbishop  Cranmer  from  Catherine.  The  emperor  having  released  Cle- 
ment, that  pope  treated  Henry's  scruples  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have 
done  at  first ;  and  Charles,  incensed  at  Henry's  repudiation  of  his  aunt,  in 
spite  of  all  his  attempts  to  prevent  such  an  insult  to  his  house,  now  sought 
how  best  he  might  pimish  the  aggressor.  Clement's  excommunication  of 
Henry  having  closely  followed,  the  infuriated  king  at  once  broke  with  Rome, 
declared  himself  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  England,  and  pronounced 
his  daughter  by  Catherine  illegitimate. 

Thus  began  the  EngUsh  E^trmation^  but  the  monarch  still  adhered  to  the 
old  faith  ;  and  while  persecuting  even  to  deatli  such  excellent  characters  as 
bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  for  denying  his  supremacy,  he  not 
only  displayed  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Lutherans,  but  brought  a  great  many 
of  them  to  the  stake  for  heresy.  Tlie  rupture  of  Henry,  therefore,  with 
Rome,  affected  only  church-government  in  temporal  matters ;  and  what  we 
understand  by  the  term  Reformation,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  chanee  of 
religion  irom  catholic  to  protestant,  b  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  schism 
irbkh  he  originated    Henry  cared  not,  so  long  as  nis  concupiscent  and 
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irascible  passions  were  gratified,  either  for  Romanists  or  reformers  ;  and  the 
Church  of  England,  which  by  God's  providence  alone  sprung  out  of  the  ruin 
he  effected,  was  begun  by  the  able  ministers  of  his  son  Edward,  and  com- 
pleted by  ,the  able  divines  who  flourished  in  tlie  reign  of  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  * 

As  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  temper  grew  more  stem  ;  and  his  reign 
was  at  length  that  of  a  despot,  who  sacnficed  without  scruple  every  obstacle 
of  his  capricious  will.  As  the  monks  and  friars  were  necessarily  the  most 
direct  aavocates  of  papal  authority,  he  suppressed  the  monasteries,  and 
seizing  their  revenues,  divided  them  between  the  crown  and  his  courtiers, 
giving  small  pensions  to  the  abbots ;  he  also  ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be 
transktfxi  into  English,  though  the  gentry  alone  were  permitted  to  read 
them.  Tiring  of  his  wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  he  listened  to  the  reports  of  her 
indiscreet  conduct  in  petty  matters,  and  after  sacrificing  several  who  had 
been  noticed  by  her,  brought  her  also  to  the  scaffold,  1536.  On  the  day 
after  her  execution,  he  espoused  Jane  Se3rmour,  presenting  to  the  world  a 
solecism  in  morals— a  Christian  king  marrying  another  woman  while  the 
body  of  her,  but  lately,  though  in  defiance  of  all  religious  and  ethical  law,  the 
object  of  his  dearest  affections,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  was  yet  warm 
and  quivering  and  reeking  from  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  directed  by  his 
murderous  will.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  histories  of  Nebu<±«d- 
nezzars,  Alexanders,  Herods,  Neros,  Attilas,  Jenghizkhans,  Nadirs,  nay  of 
savage  nations,  comparable  in  barbarity  to  this. 

Henry  now  declared  his  daughter  (Elizabeth)  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegi- 
timate, as  he  had  before  declared  her  sister  Mary ;  and  the  utmost  rigour 
was  exercised  towards  the  remaining  catholic  institutions.  Stories  were 
by  royal  authority  propagated  respecting  the  detestable  lives  of  the  fnars ; 
the  reliques  of  tlie  monasteries  were  exposed  to  public  ridicule ;  and  the 
shrine  of  Thomas4-Becket,  which  had  been  an  object  of  reverence  for 
centuries,  was  pillaeed  by  command,  the  bones  of  the  saint  burned,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  trial  and  death  of  Lambert  followed,  for 
denying  the  corporal  presence,  1538  ;  and  soon  after,  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment was  employed  m  drawing  up  six  articles  of  uniformity,  which  were 
formed  into  an  act  called  '  the  bloody  bill,'  in  consequence  of  its  severity 
against  protestants. 

Queen  Jane  Seymour  died  two  days  after  giving  birth  to  her  son  Edward, 
1537.  To  the  protestant  party  her  decease  was  a  great  calamity,  as  she  had 
secretly  favoured  the  reformers  ;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  show,  in  con- 
firmation of  what  we  have  before  advanced,  that  the  rupture  with  Rome  had 
done  nothing  beyond  opening  a  door  for  the  Reformation.  Although 
Cranmer  was  in  the  place  of  Wolsey,  and,  as  it  were,  a  half-formed  pro- 
testant, the  greater  portion  of  the  bishops  were  what  even  Henry  himself 
called  'orthodox  people.'  Gardiner,  in  heart  a  staunch  advocate  for  the 
hierarchy,  was  consulted  by  the  kinff  on  most  occasions,  after  queen  Jane's 
death ;  and  though  bbhop  Fox  had  sided  with  Cranmer,  his  decease  had 
made  way  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  a  prelate  similar  in  sentiments  to 
Gardiner.  Both  these,  it  was  believed,  had  given  a  secret  promise  to  the 
pope  and  the  emperor  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient  faith  and 
worship  in  England. 

Henry  took  for  his  fourth  wife,  1540,  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  duke  of 
Clevc ;  but  immediately  after  the  marriage,  he  accused  tlie  Earl  of  Essex  of 
treason  for  haying  proposed  the  match,  put  him  to  death,  divorced  his  con- 
sort, and  married  Catherine  Howard.  As  the  Howard  family  were  inimical 
to  protestantism,  the  most  determined  persecution  of  the  protestants  fol- 
lowed ;  and  crowds  were  daily  brought  to  the  axe  of  sucn  as  had  been  only 
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supposed  to  deny  the  king's  supremacy.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  now  to 
see  a  rigid  catholic  and  a  firm  protestant  tied  together,  and  so  brought  to 
execution,  for  the  one  great  offence :  even  the  aged  countess  of  Salisbury, 
the  mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  only  relique  of  the  Plantagenets,  was 
on  this  plea  put  to  death,  though  it  was  but  the  tyrant's  pretext  to  get  rid 
of  a  member  of  the  house  his  family  had  supplanted.  Charges  of  infidelity 
were  soon  after  brought  against  Catherine  Howard ;  and  she  was  summarily 
beheaded,  1542,  and  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the 
accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  simply  because  tliey 
were  her  relations.  In  the  same  year,  Henry  sent  a  force  northwards,  which 
put  the  Scots  to  flight  near  Solway,  and,  without  a  blow,  made  many  of 
their  nobles  prisoners ;  a  disaster  which  caused  James  V .  to  die  of  grief  for 
his  dishonour,  leaving  an  only  child,  the  yet  more  unfortunate  Mary.  The 
failure  of  Henrjr's  negotiation  to  unite  his  son  Edward  to  this  heiress, 
through  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Beatoun,  then  primate  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  produced  a  new  war  with  both  those  countries,  1543 ; 
and  Charles  V.  once  more  joined  Henry  against  the  latter.  Tlie  Scottish 
contest  consisted  chiefly  of  mutual  inroacb  and  devastations,  without  .any 
important  issue;  but  tne  French  war  induced  Henry  to  cross  to  Calais, 
1544,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  when,  in  conjunction  with  a  force  of 
Netherlanders,  he  took  Boulogne.  A  desultory  species  of  conflict  con- 
tinued until  1546,  when  peace  was  made  with  France,  and  Scotland,  as  its 
ally,  was  comprehended  in  the  same  ;  and  Henry  received  from  France  by 
way  of  compensation  scarcely  a  third  of  the  laroe  sum  of  1,340,000/.,  which 
the  double  war  had  cost  him.  Meanwhile  the  king  had  married,  1543,  his 
sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer,  who,  soon  after  becoming 
queen,  fell  into  danger  of  her  life,  as  related  in  her  brief  memoir. 

The  king  began  now  to  feel  his  health  decline :  he  had  become  immensely 
corpulent,  and  so  extremely  irritable,  that  no  one  either  of  his  court  or  ftunily 
dared  to  diwart  him  in  any  way.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  put  to 
death  the  earl  of  Surrey,  for  having  quartered  the  royal  arms  witli  his  own 
coa^armour  ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  not  himself  die  before 
he  had  brought  that  nobleman's  father  also,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the 
scaffold.  The  latter  was  also  formerly  earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  general  whose 
skill  and  valour  liad  gained  the  important  victory  of  Flodden.  The  king's 
end,  however*  approached  so  rapidly,  that  he  could  not  carry  his  blood- 
thirsty design  into  execution,  although  the  parliament  obsequiously  passed 
sentence  on  the  duke ;  but  such  was  the  dread  of  him  even  now  in  the 
hearts  of  his  courtiers,  that  no  one  could  readily  be  found  bold  enough  to 
intimate  to  him  his  impending  dissolution.  Several  during  his  tyrannical 
reign  had  undergone  the  punishment  of  traitors,  for  foretelling  his  death  ; 
all  about  his  person,  therefore,  were  afraid  lest,  when  told  of  its  immediate 
on-coming,  he  might,  in  the  transports  of  his  fury,  give  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  author  of  the  intelligence.  Cranmer  and  others  absolutely 
refused  to  be  messengers  on  the  occasion  ;  but  at  last  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
took  courage,  and  assured  the  monarch  he  had  not  long  to  Hve.  To  that 
knight's  surprise,  fear  overcame  him  on  receiving  the  information,  and  he 
desired  that  the  archbishop  might  be  sent  for.  Before  Cranmer,  however, 
could  arrive,  Henry  became  speechless,  and  the  prelate  was  only  in  time  to 
receive  a  pressure  from  his  hand,  in  reply  to  his  question  *  if  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  Christ',  before  he  expired,  in  his  57th  year,  January  28,  1547.  His 
disorder  was  dropsy  ;  and  he  had  long  dabbl^  in  medical  recipes,  with  the 
hope  of  curing  himself,  unaided  by  physicians.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor, 
in  a  vault  near  the  altar  in  St.  George's  chapel,  near  his  queen  Jane.  In 
his  will  he  restored  his  daughters  to  a  place  in  the  succession,  in  case  of  his 
son  Edward's  death  without  issue. 
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The  Ruptuhe  with  Rome. — The 
abolition  of  papal  power  in  England 
by  Henry  was  effected  1588,  and 
thus  the  foundation  of  the  English 
Reformation  was  laid.  But  when 
the  clergy  in  convocation  at  Canter- 
bury were  called  to  acknowledge  the 
king  supreme  head  of  the  church  and 
clergy  of  England,  they  unequivocally 
refused  compliance,  save  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  qualify 
their  assent  They  agreed  to  own 
him  'singularem  protectorem  et  uni- 
cum  et  supremum  dominum,  et 
quantum  per  CkrisH  legem  licet,  etiam 
supremum  caput ;'  and  thus  alone  *  as 
far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allowed' 
did  they  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy, denying  his  right  to  inteiiere 
with  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  bi- 
shops, or  with  any  of  tlie  laws,  liber- 
ties, doctrines,  or  rites  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  The  supremacnr  therefore 
was  understood  to  apply  to  tem- 
porals alone ;  and  the  assembling  of 
convocations  and  confirmation  of  their 
laws,  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
abbots,  ana  the  cognizance  of  causes 
in  criminal  matters,  were  the  powers 
consequently  vested  in  the  regal  office, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  priestly. 

The  Six  Articles. — A  new  par- 
liament being  opened  1589,  the  chan- 
cellor told  the  lords  that  as  it  was  his 
majestv*s  earnest  desire  to  extirpate 
from  nis  kingdom  all  diversity  of 
opinions  with  regard  to  religion,  he 
called  on  them  to  frame  certain  ar- 
ticles, to  which  all  men  should  adhere. 
The  result  was  the  bill  o£  the  Six 
Articles,  or,  as  the  protestants  called 
it  'the  bloody  bill,'  which  Henry  joy- 
fully siffned  ;  a  measure  which  abund- 
antlv  shows  how  little  the  king  in- 
tended the  nation  to  gain  by  being 
placed  under  pope  Henry,  instead  of 
pope  Clement.  In  this  law  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corporal  presence  was 
established,  the  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows 
of  chastity,  the  utility  of  private 
masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  necessity  of  auncular  confession. 


A  denial  of  the  corporal  presence 
subjected  the  person  to  death  by 
fire,  and  admitted  not  the  privil^e 
of  abjuring — a  severity  unknown  to 
the  Inquisition  itself;  a  denial  of 
any  of  the  other  five  articles,  even 
though  recanted,  was  punishable  by 
the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  imprisonment  during  the  king's 
pleasure :  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
error,  or  a  relapse,  was  to  be  punish- 
able with  death.  Abstaining  from 
confession,  or  ftom  the  eucharist  at 
the  accustomed  times,  subjected  the 
person  to  fine  and  imprisonment  dur- 
ing the  king's  pleasure— and  to  deadi 
and  forfeiture,  in  case  of  a  relapse 
after  conviction.  The  Six  Articles 
proving  a  bar  to  the  clianges  intended 
by  such  bishops  as  were  inclined  to 
the  Reformation,  a  convoci^tion  (sum- 
moned by  royal  mandate  1548,)  drew 
up  fresh  directions,  wKich  were  pub- 
lished in  a  book  entitled  '  The  Ne- 
cessary Doctrine  or  Erudition ;'  and 
this  work,  whose  object  will  be  found 
under  *  Seventeenth  Century  of  the 
Church,'  was  of  authority  in  the 
English  church  during  the  remainder 
of  Henry's  reign. 

The  Six  Rotal  Marbiages.— The 
first  wife  of  Henry  was  Catherine  op 
Abaook,  j'ouneest  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  bom  1 488.  In  1 50 1 , 
she  was  betrothed,  and  betrothed  only, 
to  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who 
dying  in  five  months  after  the  contract, 
the  king,  with  his  usual  avarice,  rather 
than  return  her  dower,  betrothed  her 
(aet  19)  to  his  second  son  Henry  (act. 
10);  and  pope  Julius  II.  granted  a 
dispensation  for  the  purpose,  1508. 
In  1505,  the  young  Henry,  then  14, 
made  a  public  protest  against  the 
marriage,  not  much  caring  for  a'4>ride 
so  much  older  than  himself;  but, 
taking  the  advice  of  his  council'at  his 
accession,  1509,  he  ratified  the  con- 
tract by  marrying  her,  and  was  crowned 
with  her  by  archbishop  Warham.  In 
the  next  year  she  brouglit  him  a  son, 
who  died  in  three  montlis,  and  in 
1516  a  daughter,  Mary;  afterwards 
queen.    Nothing  btit  tne  fine  tern* 
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per,  and  finer  tact  of  the  princess 
could  have  enabled  her  to  retain  an 
ascendancy  for  20  years  over  so  capri- 
cious a  man  as  Henry ;  and  when  at 
length  he  had,  on  the  pretext  of  being 
horrified  at  the  notion  of  living  with 
one  who  had  been  the  wife  of  his  bro- 
ther, sought  for  a  divorce,  nothing 
could  be  more  dignified  and  correct 
than  her  whole  conduct.  Though  all 
^ntleness  and  meekness,  she  declared 
It  her  firm  resolve  not  to  consent  to 
an  act  which  would  render  her  daugh- 
ter illegitimate,  and  stain  herself  with 
the  imputation  of  incest.  Being  cited, 
together  with  her  husband,  before  the 
papal  legates,  cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campegno,  1529,  she  appeared  in 
court  The  king  answered  to  his 
name  when  call^ ;  but  Catherine, 
instead  of  doing  so,  rose  firom  her 
seat,  and  throwing  herself  at -Henry's 
feet,  made  to  him  an  appeal,  which 
her  virtue,  dienity,  and  misfortunes 
rendered  deeply  afiectin^<  She  told 
him  she  was  a  stranger  in  his  domi- 
nions, without  protection,  without 
council,  without  aid;  that  she  had 
quitted  her  native  Spain,  without  any 
resource  but  in  his  family ;  that  she 
had  been  his  wife  during  20  years, 
and  would  ask  himself  if  her  afTeo- 
tionate  submission  to  his  will  had  not 
merited  other  treatment  than  to  be 
thus  thrown  from  him  with  disdain  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  he  should  remember, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  reli- 
gious scruples,  that  she  had  been  but 
ibe  betrothed  bride,  and  never,  as  he 
well  knew,  the  real  wife  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  prince  of  Wales.*  Having 
spoken  these  words,  she  rose,  mildly 
aenied  the  authority  of  the  court, 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  king,  and 
retired*  Henry,  on  seeing  her  de- 
part, could  not  resist  acknowledging 
she  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  and  that  the  whole  te- 
nour  of  her  life  had  been  conformable 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  propriety, 
probity,  and  honour.  He  was  yet 
unseared  enough   in    conscience  to 

rk  thus.      But  that  was  all :  he 
cted  not,  when  the  court  pro- 
nounced her  contumacious,  nor  wnen 


it  was  alleged  she  liad  been  really  the 
wife  of  his  brother.  The  matter  being 
referred  once  more  to  the  pope,  Cle- 
ment, dreading  the  emperor^s  ven- 
seance  if  he  decided  against  his  aunt, 
delayed  replying,  until  Henry,  losing 
all  patience,  threw  off'his  submission 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  directed  Cran- 
mer,  now  primate,  to  pronounce  a  di- 
vorce, and  married  Anne  Boleyn,  the 
final  cause  of  so  much  contest.  Ca- 
therine, no  longer  regarded  as  queen, 
but  simply  as  princess  of  Wales,  was 

3uirea  by  Henry  to  remove  to  his 
ice  of  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire, 
whence  she  soon  after  retired,  to  end 
her  days,  to  Kimbolton  Castle,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, still  maintaining  her 
title  of  queen,  which  she  would  never 
consent  to  relinquish.  A  little  before 
she  expired,  she  wrote  a  pathetic  let- 
ter to  the  king,  wherein  she  styled 
him  '  her  most  dear  lord,  king,  and 
husband.'  She  told  him,  *  that  as  the 
hour  of  her  death  was  now  approach- 
ing, she  laid  hold  of  this  last  opportu- 
nity to  inculcate  on  liim  the  imports 
ance  of  his  religious  duties,  and  the 
comparative  emptiness  of  all  human 
mndeurand  enjoyment ;  that  though 
his  fondness  towards  those  perishing 
advantages  had  thrown  her  into  many 
calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  him- 
self much  trouble,  she  yet  forgave 
him  all  injuries,  and  hoped  that  this 
pardon  would  be  ratified  in  heaven  ; 
and  that  she  had  no  otlier  request  to 
make  but  to  recommend  to  iiim  his 
daughter,  the  sole  pledge  of  their 
loves,  and  to  crave  his  protection  for 
her  maids  and  servants,'  concluding 
with  these  words :  '  I  make  this  vow, 
that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all 
things.'  The  king  was  touched,  even 
to  tlie  shedding  of  tears,  by  this  last 
tender  proof  of  her  affection  ;  but 
queen  Anne  expressed  her  unfeigned 
joy,  and  that  in  terms  which  neither 
decency  nor  humanity  allow  at  the 
death  of  a  rival.  Catherine's  death 
occurred  in  her  54th  year,  1536,  four 
years  after  her  divorce. 

Anne  Bolbtn,  Henry's  second 
queen,  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn   (afterwards    earl   of  Wilt- 
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ehire),  of  Hever  Castle,  Kent,  where 
she  was  born,  1507.  When  only 
seven,  she  attended  the  princess 
Mar^  to  France,  on  her  marriage  with 
Louis  XII. ;  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  in  that  court,  that  when 
Mary  returned  a  queen  dowager  to 
England,  Anne  Boleyn  remained 
there  under  the  protection  of  Claude, 
wife  to  Francis  I.  On  her  return  to 
England  in  1527,  she  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  Catherine ;  soon 
after  which  an  engagement  was  nearly 
completed  to  marry  her  to  lord 
Percy,  son  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, but  whidi  Wolsey  was  directed 
b^  the  king  to  annul.  In  1528,  the 
king  began  to  notice  Anne  by  fre- 
quent visits  to  Sir  Thomas  at  never ; 
and  the  room  is  still  shown  in  the 
remnant  of  that  castle  (late  the 
property  of  Miss  Waldo  of  Clapham), 
wherein  many  a  '  tender  interview* 
between  Anne  and  her  royal  lover 
passed.  It  was  in  1532  that  Henry 
created  her  marchioness  of  Pem- 
broke, as  a  step  to  the  marriage  which 
took  place  in  January  of  the  next 
year.  In  June  1533  she  was  crowned 
with  circumstances  of  unusual  pomp  ; 
and  in  the  September  following  gave 
birth  to  her  oaughter  Elizabeth.  In 
1530,  soon  after  Catherine's  death, 
she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  son,  a 
circumstance  which  operated  against 
her  in  the  capricious  mind  of  Henry ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  op- 
portunities were  afforded  him,  by 
Anne*s  incautious  conduct,  to  display 
his  change  of  affection.  The  wife  of 
Anne's  brother.  Lord  Rochford,  a 
woman  of  no  virtue  herself,  either 
felt  or  affected  to  be  jealous  of  the 
intimacy  between  her  husband  and 
his  sister,  and  possessed  the  king  with 
her  own  apprehensions.  She  also 
pretended  Uiat  the  queen  was  im- 
properly familiar  with  Henrj'  Norris, 
groom  of  the  stole,  with  William 
Brereton,  and  Sir  Francis  Weston, 
of  the  king's  privy-chamber;  and 
with  Mark  Smeaton,  a  musician. 
These  several  accusations,  but  especi- 
ally his  havine  already  become  ena- 
moured   of   Jane  Seymour,   Anne's 


maid  of  honour,  determined   Henry 
to  get  rid  of  Anne  ;  and  when,  at  a 
tournament  held  soon  after  at  Green- 
wich, the  queen  happened    to  drop 
her  handkerchief,,  he  declared  to  some 
persons  about  him,  '  she  only  did  it 
for  some  favourite  to  pick  it   up  and 
wipe  his  face  with/  and  instantly  re- 
tired from  the  place.     Orders  were 
immediately    issued   to  confine  the 
queen  to  her  chamber;  and  Norris, 
Brereton,     Weston,    and    Smeaton, 
together  witli  the  queen's    brother, 
Rochford,  were  seized  and  sent  to 
prison.  Anne  at  first  thought  her  ca- 
pricious consort  meant  only  to  prove 
ner ;  but  when  on  her  way  to  the 
tower  next  morning  she  was  informed 
of  her  supposed  offences,  she  made 
earnest     protestations    of    her    in- 
nocence,  and    having    entered    the 
prison,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed 
to  God  so  to  help  her,  as  she  was  not 
guilty  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her. 
Her    surprise    and   confusion   then 
threw  her  into  hysterics ;  and  on  her 
recovery,  thinking  the  best  proof  of 
innocence  was   to    make  an   entire 
confession,   she    revealed   some  in- 
discretions and  levities,  which   her 
simplicity  had  equally  betrayed  her 
to  commit,  as  it  did  now  to  avow 
them.     She  owned  '  she  had   once 
rallied    Norris  on  his  delaying  his 
marriaee,  and  had  told  him  that  he 
probably    eipected    her    when  she 
should  be  a  widow.  She  had  reproved 
Weston  for  his  affection  to  a  kins- 
woman of  her's,  and  his  indifference 
towards  his  wife ;    but  he  told  her 
that  she  had  mistaken  the  object  of 
his  attachment,  for  it  was    herself; 
upon  which  she  defied   him.'    She 
affirmed    'that  Smeaton   had  never 
been  in  her  chamber  but  twice,  when 
lie  played  upon  the  harpsichord  ;  but 
she  acknowledged  he  liad  once  had 
the  boldness  to  tell  her  that  a  look 
sufficed  him.'    The  king,  instead  of 
being  satisfied  with  the  candour  and 
sincerity  of  such  explanations,  pre- 
tended to  regard  these  indiscretions 
only  as  preludes  to  greater  and  more 
criminal  intimacies;  and  Anne,  de- 
serted even  by  her  uncle  the  duke  of 
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Norfolk,  found  Cranmer  alone  in- 
clined to  moderate,  if  possible,  the 
violent  prejudices  entertained  against 
her.     Remembering  the  manner  in 
which  the  king  had  been  affected  by 
his  former  queen's    last  letter,  she 
ventured  upon  a  similar  appeal ;  and 
the  following  are  some  of  its  pas- 
sages.   '  To    speak  a   truth,  never 
prince  had  wife   more  loyal  in  all 
duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than 
Anne  Bolevn ;  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  wilKngly  have  contented 
myself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  plea- 
sure had  been  so  pleased.     Neither 
did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  my- 
self in  my  exaltation    or    received 
queenship,  but  that  I  always  looked 
for  such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find  ; 
for  the  ground   of   my  preferment 
being  on  no  surer  foundation  than 
your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alteration 
I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  draw 
that  fancy  to  some  other  object.    My 
last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that 
myself  may  only  bear  tlie  burden  of 
your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it 
may  not  touch  the  souls  of  those  poor 
gentlemen    who    (as  I  understand) 
are  likewise  in  strait  imprisonment 
for  my  sake.     If  ever  I  have  found 
favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name 
of  Anne  Bolevn  hath  been  pleasing 
in  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
request ;  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble 
your  grace   any  further,  with  mine 
earnest  prayers   to  the    Trinity  to 
have  your  grace  in  his  good  keeping, 
and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.' 
This    letter,    however,    had  no  in- 
fluence on  the    hardened   heart    of 
Henry,   now  bent  on  his  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour ;  and  the  trials  of 
Norris,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Smea^ 
ton  having  terminated  May  12,  1636 
with  their  execution.  May  19th  was 
fixed  for   the   death  of  the    queen 
and  her  brother,  lord  Rochford,  on 
the  monstrous  and    equally  absurd 
charge  of  an  incestuous  intercourse. 
The  latter  was  beheaded  first ;  and 
Anne,  sending  early  in  the  morning 
for    Kingstone, '  lieutenant    of   the 
Tower,  said, '  Mr.  Kingstone,  I  hear 
I  am  not  to  die  till  noon,  and  1  am 
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sonr  for  it;  for  I  thought  to  be 
dead  before  that  time,  and  free  from 
a  life  of  pain.'  The  keeper  attempt* 
ing  to  comfort  her  by  observing  that 
the  suffering  would  be  little,  she  re- 
replied,  '  I  have  heard  the  executioner 
is  very  expert;  and  (clasping  her 
neck  with  ner  hands,  smiling)  1  have 
but  a  littfe  neck !'  When  upon  the 
scaffold,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
wel&re  of  Elizabeth,  her  child,  she 
refrained  from  speaking  against  her 
enemies,  and  contented  herself  with 
saying  she  was  innocent,  but  liad 
come  to  die  according  to  the  law< 
She  prated  heartily  for  the  king, 
calling  him  <a  merciful  and  gentle 
prince;'  and  after  some  encomiums 
on  his  former  kindness  to  her,  laid 
her  head  upon  the  block.     The  ex- 

Eert  executioner  of  Calais  decapitated 
er  at  one  blow;  and  her  corpse, 
being  thrown  into  a  common  chest 
made  to  hold  arrows,  was  interred  in 
the  Tower,  without  any  funeral 
ceremony  whatever. 

Jane  Seymour  was  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Sevmour,  constable  of  Bristol 
Castle,  and  was  maid  of  honour  to  , 
Anne  Boleyn  when  Henry  fell  in 
love  with  her.  She  had  then  all  the 
charms  of  youth  and  beauty ;  and  her 
disposition  was  tempered  between 
the  dignified  gravity  of  Catherine, 
and  tlie  gaietv  and  levity  of  Anne. 
On  the  very  day  after  putting  Anne 
to  death  did  the  brutal  monarch 
marry  Jane,  May  20,  1536  ;  and  the 
parliament  soon  after,  wholly  directed 
by  Henry,  passed  an  act  to  settle  the 
crown,  aner  the  king's  death,  on  such 
of  her  issue  as  he  should  appoint  in 
his  will.  On  Oct.  12, 1537,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  (Edward  VI.),  to  the 
great  ioy  of  her  husband,  *  so  great 
indeed  that  (an  old  historian  (]juaintly 
observes)  the  king's  affliction  for 
queen  Jane's  death  two  days  after 
was  drowned  therein.'  Jane's  un- 
timely death  occurred  in  her  2drd 
year. 

Anne  of  Cleve,  the  fourth  wife 
of  Henry,  was  daughter  of  John  III., 
duke  of  Cleve,  now  Westphalia,  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  league  of  Smal- 
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cald }  and  her  portrait,  by  Holbein, 
having  been  shown  by  lord  Cromwell 
to  Henry,  he  demanded  her  for  his 
queen,  1 539.  He  had,  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Jane  and  that 
period,  solicited  the  hand  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Parma ;  but  that  lady  returned 
for  answer,  'that  she  'if as  much 
obliged  to  the  king  for  his  compli- 
ment, and  if  she  had  two  heads,  one 
of  them  should  have  been  at  his  ser- 
vice ;  but  as  she  had  but  one,  she 
could  not  spare  it'  By  an  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Cleve,  the  king 
hoped  to  be  able  to  annoy  his  rival 
Charles  V.  and  the  papal  party,  and 
Cromwell  urged  him  towards  it,  on 
the  ground  that  Sybil  la,  the  duke's 
sister,  was  the  wife  of  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the 
protestant  confederacy  ;  so  that  when 
the  princess  had  landed  in  England, 
Henry,  highly  impatient  to  recon- 
noitre his  bride,  came  privately  to 
Rochester,  and  got  sight  «f  her.  He 
found  her  large  to  bulkiness,  tall,  and 
utterly  devoid  both  of  beauty  and 
grace;   in  a  word,  very  unlike  the 

Eictures  and  representations  which 
e  had  received  of  her.  His  choler 
hereupon  risine,  he-  called  her,  with 
his  accustomed  coarseness,  '  a  great 
Flanders  mare,'  and  declared  that  he 
never  could  bear  her  any  affection. 
The  matter  was  worse  when  he  dis- 
covered she  could  speak  no  language 
but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
ignorant ;  and  he  returned  to  his  pa- 
lace at  Greenwich  melancholy  enough, 
and  not  a  little  infuriatea  against 
Cromwell.  Finding,  however,  that  he 
had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  he  dis- 
guised his  discontent,  and  in  a  few  days 
told  tliat  earl,  'since  matters  were  so, 
he  must  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.' 
On  the  day  after  the  marriage  (Jan.  6, 
1540),  the  king  sent  for  Cromwell, 
and  said  '  he  hated  his  new  queen,  she 
was  loathsome,  and  that  he  was  re- 
solved never  to  go  near  her  more  ;'and 
though  he  thenceforward  treated  her 
civilly,  he  never  slept  with  her  again. 
As  a  thing  of  certainty,  some  great 
outburst  would  occur  after  this  in 
such  a  mind  as  Henry's,  at  the  mo- 


ment' that  the  proper  toudiatone 
should  be  applied  $  and  he  had  no 
sooner  cast  nis  affections  on  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  than  Cromwell  was  accused 
of  high  treason  by  a  parliament 
which  had  a  few  days  before  de- 
clared him  'worthy  to  be  vicar- 
general  of  the  universe.'  A  di- 
vorce from  Anne  was  granted,  seven 
months  after  the  marriage,  Aug.  Ist ; 
but  that  princess  was  blest  with  a 
happy  insensibility  of  temper,  even 
in  points  which  most  nearly  affect 
her  sex  ;  and  the  king's  aversion  from 
her,  as  well  as  his  prosecution  of  the 
divorce,  never  gave  her  the  least  un- 
easiness. She  willingly  hearkened  to 
terms  of  composition ;  and  when 
Henry  offered  to  give  her  place  next 
the  queen  and  his  own  daughter,  and 
to  make  a  settlement  of  d,000/.  a  year 
upon  her,  she  gave  her  consent  to  the 
divorce.  She  even  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther (for  her  father  was  dead)  that 
she  had  been  very  well  used  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  desired  him  to  live  on  go<Mi 
terms  with  the  king.  The  only  in- 
stance of  pride  whicli  she  betrayed 
was,  that  she  refused  to  return  into 
her  own  country  after  the  affront 
which  she  had  received  ;  and  taking 
up  her  abode  in  Hever  Castle,  now  a 
royal  estate,  she  died  there  1557. 

Catherine  HowARn,  the  fifth  wife  of 
Henry,may  be  regarded  as  hisspouse  of 
retribution ;  the  one  who,  in  a  measure, 
retaliated  upon  him  a  portion  of  the 
injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  his  former 
consorts.  Though  of  a  noble  race, 
she  had  been  from  her  youth  singu- 
larly vicious ;  a  circumstance  of  course 
unknown  to  Henry  when  he  married 
her,  Aug.  8,  1540.  The  king  had 
mentioned  to  several  of  the  lords  his 
unbounded  satisfaction  in  Catherine, 
when  archbishop  Cranmcr  was  called 
upon  by  a  man  of  low  grade,  named 
Lascelles,  to  listen  to  his  detail  of  sun- 
dry disgusting  circumstances  of  the 
queen's  life,  while  she  was  under  edu- 
cation in  the  family  of  the  old  duchess 
of  Norfolk.  The  prelate,  struck  with 
the  intelligence,  wnich  it  was  equally 
dangerous  to  conceal  and  to  discover. 
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was  at  length  induced  to  write  a  narra- 
tive of  the  fiictfl,  and  so  convey  them 
to  the  king^s  knowledge.  Henry  d&> 
clared  the  whole  to  be  a  forgery — 
perhaps  of  Cranmer  himself— and  the 
primate  found  himself  at  once  in  a 
most  perilous  situation.  The  kins's 
impatience,  however,  luckily  tor 
Cianmer,  prompted  him  to  search 
the  afiair  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the 
issue  was  his  conviction  of  not  only 
the  vicious  propensities  of  the  queen, 
but  of  her  positive  infidelity  since 
her  elevation.  He  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears  when  the  full  discovery 
hod  been  made,  and,  as  may  be  imap 
gined,  put  no  bounds  to  his  threats 
and  denunciations.  His  submissive 
parliament  entreated  him,  by  addres- 
aes,  to  keep  himself  calm  'for  his 
health's  sake,'  while  they  concocted 
a  plan  of  venseance  which  they  should 
propose  for  his  adoption  }  and  they 
began  by  passing  (under  his  secret 
direction)  a  bill  of  attainder  for  mis- 
prision of  treason  against  the  old 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  Catherine's  grand- 
mother,  her  uncle,  lord  William 
Howard,  and  his  lady,  together  with 
the  countess  of  Bridgewater,  and  nine 
persons  more — because  they  all  knew 
the  queen's  vicious  course  of  life  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  had  concealed 
It  This  was  an  effect  of  Henry's 
ustuil  extravagance,  to  expect  that 
parents  should  so  far  forget  the  ties 
of  affection,  and  the  sentiments  of 
shame  and  decency,  as  to  reveal  to 
him  the  most  secret  disorders  of  their 
family.  The  main  issue  was  that  the 
queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
1542,  together  with  the  infamous  lady 
Rochford,  who  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  bro- 
ther, her  own  husband  :  she  had  been 
proved  the  chief  conductor  of  the 
queen's  secret  amours,  and  died  pitied 
by  no  one. 

Catheeinb  Parr,  the  sixth  and 
last  of  Henry's  wives,  was  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  was 
at  an  early  age  distinguished  for  her 
learning  and  good  sense.  She  was 
first  married  to  Edward  Burghe,  and 
secon^y  to  John  Nerille,  lord  Lati- 


mer, and  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
1643.  Her  sealous  encouragement 
of  the  reformed  religion  excited  the 
anger  and  jealousy  of  Gardiner,  the 
chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  others  of 
the  old  faith  ;  who,  on  hearing  Henry 
himself  complain  of  her  proneness  to 
argue  on  theologioil  pbints  which  she 
did  not  understand,  acquainted  him 
that  Anne  Askew,  who  had  recently 
suffered  for  denying  the  corporal  pre- 
sence, had  been  greatly  influenced  in 
her  course  by  her  instruction.  The 
king  upon  this,  hurried  on  as  usual 
bj  his  impetuous  temper,  ordered  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up 
against  CaUierine  without  dela^ ;  and 
Wriotheslev,  having  executed  his  com- 
mands, and  obtained  his  signature  to 
the  charge,  accidentally  dropped  the 
document  from  his  pocket,  as  he 
walked  from  the  palace  to  his  own 
residence.  The  important  paper  was 
happily  picked  up  by  some  one  friend- 
ly to  the  queens  cause)  and  when 
Catherine  was  made  sensible  of  her 
danger,  she  despaired  not  of  being 
able,  by  a  little  address,  to  elude  the 
efforts  of  her  enemies.  She  paid  her 
usual  visit  to  the  king,  and  found  him 
in  a  more  serene  disposition  than  she 
had  reason  to  expect ;  but  when  he 
challenged  her  to  an  argtiment  in  di- 
vinity, she  gently  declined  the  con- 
versation, observing  *that  such  pro- 
found speculations  were  ill-suited  to 
the  natural  imbecility  of  her  sex. 
Women  (she  said),  by  their  first  crea^ 
tion,  were  made  subject  to  men ;  it 
belonged  to  the  husband  to  choose 
principles  for  his  wife ;  the  wife's 
dut^  was,  in  all  cases,  to  adopt  im- 
plicitly the  sentiments  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  as  to  herself,  it  was  doubly 
her  duty,  being  blest  with  a  husband 
so  qualified  by  his  judgment  and 
learning,  not  only  to  choose  princi- 
ples for  his  own  family,  but  for  the 
most  wise  and  knowing  of  every  no- 
tion.' *  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary  I'  re- 
plied the  king ;  •  you  are  now  become 
a  doctor,  Kate,  and  better  fitted  to 
give  than  to  receive  instruction.'  She 
meekly  replied, '  that  she  was  sensible 
how  little  she  was  entitled  to  these 
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praises ;  tliat  she  had  ventured  some- 
times to  feign  a  contrariety  of  senti- 
ments, in  oi^er  to  give  him  the  plear 
sure  of  refuting  her;  and  that  she 
also  proposed,  by  this  innocent  arti- 
fice, to  engage  him  on  topics,  whence 
she  had  reaped  both  amusement  and 
instruction.'  '  And  is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart ?'  replied  the  king ;  *  then  we  are 
perfect  friends  again.'  He  embraced 
her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her 
away  with  assurances  of  his  protection 
and  Kindness.  Her  enemies,  who  knew 
nothing  of  this  sudden  change,  pre- 
pared next  day  to  convey  her  to  the 
Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king's  warrant ; 
and  Henry  and  Catherine  were  con- 
versing amicably  together  in  the  gar- 
den, when  the  chancellor  appeared, 
with  40  of  the  pursuivants.  The 
king  spoke  to  him  at  some  distance 
from  her,  and  seemed  to  expostulate 
with  him  in  the  severest  manner; 
Catherine  even  overheard  the  terms 
knavef  fooly  and  beast,  which  he  very 
liberally  bestowed  upon  that  magis- 
trate, and  then  ordered  him  to  depart 
his  presence.  When  she  afterwards 
interposed  to  mitigate  his  anger,  he 
said  to  her,  <  Poor  soul  I  you  know 
not  how  little  entitled  that  man  is  to 
your  good  offices  I'  Thenceforth  the 
queen,  having  narrowly  escaped  so 
great  a  danger,  was  careful  not  to 
offend  Henry's  humour  by  any  con- 
tradiction ;  and  Gardiner  could  never 
afterwards  recover  his  favour  and 
good  opinion.  Henry,  at  his  death, 
1547,  left  Catherinea  legacy  of  4000/. 
besides  her  jointure,  'tor  her  great 
love,  obedience,  chasteness  of  life,  and 
wisdom ;'  and  she  afterwards  married 
thtf  lord  admiral.  Sir  Thomas  Sey- 
mour, uncle  to  Edward  VI.  But  this 
connexion  proved  unhappy,  and  in- 
volved her  in  troubles  and  difficulties ; 
and  she  died  in  child-bed,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison,  1548. 

Trial  OF  Lambert,  1538.^Though 
king  Henry  had  relinquished  tenet 
after  tenet  of  tliat  tlieolodcal  system 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he 
was  equally  positive  and  dogmatical 
concerning  the  few  articles  wliich  re- 
mained to  him  i  and  as  each  change 


occurred  in  his  own  creed,  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  regulate  thereby 
tlie  &ith  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
point  on  which,  throughout  the  whole 
contest,  he  chiefly  rested  his  ortho- 
doxy, was  the  real  pretence  i  all  de- 
rure  from  this  pnnciple  he  held  to 
heretical  and  detestable;  and 
though  transubstantiation,  which  it 
involved,  has  been  regarded  as  a  chief 
protestant  ground  for  separating  from 
the  Church  in  unity,  Heniv  held  it 
as  the  most  essential  article  of  the 
faith.  There  was  one  Lambert,  a 
schoolmaster  in  London,  who  pei^ 
sisted,  notwithstanding  the  king's  de- 
crees on  the  subject,  to  oppose  the 
tenet ;  and  being  accused  to  Cian- 
mer  and  Latimer,  those  prelates,  who 
then  held  the  doctrine  or  the  corporal 
presence,  endeavoured  to  make  him 
recant  his  heresy.  Lambert,  however, 
having  appealed  from  them  to  the 
kine,  Henry,  delighted  at  havine  a 
public  opportunity  of  displaying  liis 
casuistry  before  his  own  bbhops,  cited 
the  recusant  to  Westminster  Hall; 
where,  sitting  on  the  throne,  he  oiv 
dered  the  bishop  of  Chichester  to 
begin  the  conference.  When  that 
prelate  had  declared  tliat  the  king^ 
notwithstanding  any  slight  alterations 
he  had  made  in  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
was  yet  determined  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 

Sunish,  witli  the  utmost  severity,  all 
eparture  from  it,  Henry,  instead 
of  listening  to  the  man's  defence, 
pressed  him  with  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  Uie  schoolmen ; 
Cranmer  seconded  his  proo6  by  some 
new  topics;  Gardiner  entered  the 
lists  as  a  support  to  Cranmer ;  Ton- 
stal  took  up  the  argument  after  Gar- 
diner ;  StoKesley  brought  fresh  aid  to 
Tonstal ;  six  bishops  more  appeared 
successively  in  the  field  after  Stokes- 
ley;  and  die  disputation,  if  it  de» 
serves  the  name,  was  prolonged  for 
five  hours,  till  Lambert,  fatigued, 
confounded,  brow-beaten,  and  abash- 
ed, was  at  last  reduced  to  silence. 
The  king  then,  returning  to  thechar^ 
asked  him  whether  he  was  convinced? 
and  he  proposed,  as  a  concluding  argiH 
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ment,  this  interestine  question, '  Whe- 
ther he  yras  resolved  to  live  or  die  ? 
Lambert  rcj)lying  that  he  cast  himself 
wholly  on  the  king's  clemency,  Heniy 
told  nim  that  he  would  not  be  the 
protector  of  heretics ;  and  therefore, 
if  that  was  his  final  answer,  he  must 
expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
Cromwell,  as  vicegerent,  read  the  sen- 
tence against  him.  Lambert  was  by 
no  means  daunted  by  the  terrors  of 
the  punishment  which  awaited  him. 
Hb  executioners  took  care  to  make 
the  sufferings  of  a  man  who  had  per- 
sonally opposed  the  king,  as  cruel  as 
possible ;  he  was  buroMl  at  a  slow 
fire;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  con- 
sumed to  the  stumps;  and  ^en 
there  appeared  no  end  of  his  tor- 
ments, some  of  the  guards,  more  mer- 
ciful than  the  rest,  Ufted  him  on  their 
halberds,  and  threw  him  into  the 
flames,  where  he  was  consumed. 
While  thejr  were  employed  in  this 
friendly  office,  he  cried  aloud  several 
times, '  None  but  Christ!  None  but 
Christ  V  and  those  words  were  in  his 
mouth  when  he  expired. 

TVuAL  OF  Anne  Askew.  —  This 
victim  of  the  cruel  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion which  pervaded  all  parties  at 
the  opening  of  the  Reformation,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew 
of  Kelsey.  Having  become  a  con- 
vert to  protestant  notions  respecting 
the  euduirist,  her  husbuid,  Mr.  Kyme, 
turned  her  out  of  doors ;  on  which, 
coming  from  Lincolnshire  to  London, 
she  sued  privately  to  queen  Cathe- 
rine Parr  for  her  interest  towards  a 
divorce.  By  her  husband's  direction, 
however,  she  was  pursued,  and  ac- 
cused to  the  lord  mayor  and  others 
of  holding  dangerous  opinions,  and 
in  the  end  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  encouragement  she  had  received 
from  Catherine  being  the  chief  ground 
of  Henry's  severe  conduct  to  the 
queen,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  tor^ 
ture  which  Anne  was  now  made  to 
undergo,  could  not  induce  her  to  in- 
culpate that  princess ;  and  Wriothes- 
ley,  the  cliancellor,  has  devoted  his 
name  to  eternal  execration  by  apply- 
ing his  own  hands  to  the  rack,  when 


the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  refused 
to  strain  it  with  more  violence.  By 
this  atrocious  act  of  unmanly  rage, 
all  the  limbs  of  the  innocent  victim 
were  dislocated ;  ^et  she  maintained 
her  heroic  fidelity,  and  when  re- 
covered from  her  swoon,  sat  for  two 
hours  calmly  reasoning  with  her  per- 
secutors, rardon  was  afterwards  of- 
fered if  she  would  recant ;  but  she 
steadily  rejected  every  offer  of  the 
kind,  and  was  in  consequence  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  which  punish- 
ment she  endured  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  constancy,  July  16, 1646. 

Lanu  Letting. — Lands  were  let 
in  England  (pasture  and  arable)  at 
U.  per  acre  commonly,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  1535. 
The  average  highest  ^ice  of  land,  in 
any  county  of  England,  by  a  recent 
estimation  (1839),  is  shown  to  be  in 
Middlesex  SSs.  S{d.  per  acre ;  then 
Leicestershire  27s.  2jr/. ;  and  the 
average  lowest,  Cumberland  9s.  l^d. ; 
then  Hants  and  Sussex,  \U.  5d.  But 
in  assessing  taxes  on  the  land,  these 
prices  are  wholly  disregarded  ;  since 
in  the  survey  of  William  IV.,  land  in 
Surrey,  averaged  at  I5s.  2|^.,  is  rated 
commonly  at  4/.  per  acre.  The  landed 
proprietors  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1839  (in  which  latter  country  the 
average  price  is  6«.  8d.  throughout) 
amounted  to  -200,000,  and  the  total 
rental  of  land  to  30  millions,  exclu- 
sive of  house-rent  in  large  cities  and 
towns,  such  as  London  and  Liver- 
pool. The  average  income,  however, 
of  landed  proprietors  is  but  150/.  per 
year.  The  fundholders  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  the  Bank  of  England 
books,  amount  to  280,000. 

Suppression  of  the  Monasteries. 
—This  wholesale  spoliation  and  rob- 
bery of  Henry  VIII.  began  1585,  and 
was  in  the  spirit  of  that  love  of  lucre 
which  had  prompted  his  parent  to 
commute  every  crime  for  money. 
Swayed  by  the  same  'auri  sacra 
fames,'  he  hastened  Wolsey's  Ml,  to 
seize  his  gold  cupboard  of  plate,  and 
his  costly  furniture  at  Whitehall ; 
and  whetner  the  sanctified  vessels  of 
the  temple,  or  the  hoards  of '  drunken 
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lords  and  pampered  cits,'  all  were 
alike  his  prey.  B^  an  act  passed 
1535,  all  monasteries,  priories,  and 
other  relieious  houses  of  monks,  ca- 
nons, and  nuns,  of  whatever  habit, 
rule,  or  order,  not  having  lands,  rents, 
or  other  hereditaments  above  the 
value  of  200/.  per  annum,  and  all 
their  manors  and  lands,  were  given 
to  the  king  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
This  act  and  those  which  followed  it 
did  not  affect  ecclesiastical  bodies  or 

Sersons,  simply  as  such ;  that  is,  thev 
id  not  affect  the  secular  clergy,  such 
as  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
chapters,  prebendaries,  archdeacons, 
parsons,  and  vicars ;  but  only  the  re^ 
gular  clergy,  to  whose  houses  within 
tlie  realm  they  wholly  put  an  end. 
The  regular  clergy,  or  Regulars,  were 
those  who,  having  vowed  obedience, 
chastity,  and  povert)r,  liad  entered 
some  house  of  religion,  and  there 
professed ;  having  become  thus  dead 
m  a  civil  sense,~dead  to  the  world. 
Indeed  such  civil  death  was  the 
ground  of  the  leml  phrase, '  a  natural 
life,*  in  contradistinction  to  a  civil 
life ;  it  being  customary  for  all,  b&* 
fore  becoming  regulars,  to  make  tlieir 
wills,  being  dead  in  the  law  by  their 
'  entrance  into  religion,'  as  it  was 
termed ;  and  their  sons  or  nearest  of 
kin  thereupon  inherited  their  worldly 
goods.  A  lease  being  often  made  to 
a  man  for  the  life  of  another  person, 
and  that  other  person  becoming  a 
monk,  and  thereby  causing  the  lease 
to  determine,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  such  a  lease  for  the  natural  Kfe 
of  any  person,  on  the  continuance  of 
whose  life  tlie  lease  was  to  depend. 
By  the  act  of  IS»5,  10,000  English 
friars  and  nuns  were  driven  from  their 
places  of  seclusion,  and  left,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  without  the 
means  of  support ;  a  most  cruel,  and 
tyrannical  proceeding— since  it  was 
on  the  pubUc  faith  they  relied  for  the 
continuance  of  the  support  tliev 
souffht,  when  they  relinquished  their 
worldly  goods  on  closing  their  civil 
lives. 

Thb  Marriaob  Act. — The  first 
important  act  upon  this  all*important 


subject  passed  1540  (d2  Heniy 
VII I.),  in  the  reign  of  a  sovereign 
who  seems  to  have  made  light  enough 
of  all  marriage  enactments.  The 
English  law,  from  the  moment  of 
throwing  ofi^  the  papal  yoke,  consi- 
dered marriage  no  longer  as  a  sacrap 
ment,  but  simply  as  a  civil  contract  i 
the  holiness  ot  Uie  matrimonial  state 
being  left  entirely  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  to  which  it  still  pertains  to  punish 
unscriptural  marriages.  There  is  a 
well-known  table,  beginning  with  the 
memorable  injunction,  *that  a  man 
may  not  marry  his  grandmother/ 
which  contains  all  the  prohibited  de- 
grees ;  but  this,  leavins  out  first  cou- 
sins, and  not  second  cousins,  haa 
given  rise  to  a  notion  that  first  cousins 
may  marir,  while  second  cousins,  who 
are  a  further  remove,  may  not«  The 
fact  is  that  the  document  in  question 
confounds  the  civil  and  the  canon 
law  together;  by  the  former,  both 
first  and  second  cousins  are  allowed  to 
marry ;  but  bv  the  latter  they  are 
both  prohibited.  When  therefore  a 
marriage  between  cousms  takes  place, 
it  is  capable  of  being  annulled  by 
canon  law  ;  but  the  civil  law,  whicn 
tlie  act  of  Henry  originated,  being 
more  regarded,  such  contracts  are 
rarely  questioned.  How  far  the  fair 
women  of  England  may  have  a  chance 
of  entering  into  the  estate  of  matri- 
mony, which  we  think,  on  every  ac- 
count, ought  to  be  regarded  more  as 
a  religious  tie  than  a  civil  engage- 
ment, the  following  table,  drawn  up 
with  extreme  care,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  a  series  of  years,  is  intenaed 
to  show.  If  we  take  100  to  represent 
the  whole  of  the  lady*s  chances  of 
marriage  betwen  the  ages  of  15  and 
70,  the  proportional  chances  in  each 

I)eriod  of  nve  years  will  be  as  fol- 
ows  t  15  and  under  SO,  Uft  ;  20— 
25,  52  ;  25— aO,  18  ;  80—85,  6^  i 
85—40, 8} ;  40—45,  2}  i  45—50,  li  i 
50-^5,  J  {  55--60,  i;  60—70  one- 
tenth,  from  this  it  appears,  there- 
fore, first,  that  one^eventh  of  all  the 
females  who  marry  in  England  are 
married  between  16  and  20  ;  that  is, 
0De«eventh  part  of  a  woman's  chances 
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of  marriage  lies  between  those  years. 
Secondly,  that  fully  one-half  of  all 
the  women  who  marry  are  married 
between  20  and  25  ;  or  one-half  of  a 
woman's  chances  are  comprised  within 
those  Gve  years.  Thirdly,  that  be- 
tween 15  and  25,  precisely  two-thirds 
of  a  woman's  chances  are  exhausted, 
and  only  one-third  remains  for  the 
rest  of  her  life  till  70. 

The  Council  of  Trent  began 
1545,  and  lasted  18  years.  It  was 
opened  by  Paul  III.,  and  closed  by 
Pius  IV.  1563  i  and  its  object  was  to 
correct,  illustrate,  and  fix  with  preci- 
sion and  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  to  restore  the  vigour  of 
its  discipline,  and  to  reform  the  lives 
of  its  ministers.  Its  decrees,  together 
with  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  (which  is 
only  a  summary  of  those  decrees), 
form  the  present  rule  of  faith  of  the 
Roman  church.  From  the  latter 
circumstance,  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  often  called  7ridentine$f  as  fol- 
lowers of  the  Trent  decrees.  Trent, 
the  ancient  Tridentum,  is  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominion  of  Lombardy. 

Founoation  of  the  Jesuits. — 
Iimatius  (InTgo)  Loyola,  a  Biscayan 
of  noble  birth,  entered  the  army  of 
Charles  V.,  and  was  wounded  at  Pam- 
peluna,  during  a  siege  of  that  place  by 
the  French  and  Navarrese.  His  long 
conseouent  confinement  induced  him 
to  renect  upon  the  thou^tlessness 
and  errors  of  his  early  life ;  and  he 
resolved,  if  he  recovered,  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  hb  days  to  pietv 
and  religious  labour.  He  at  length 
conceived  the  plan  of  establisliing  an 
order,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  four  following  objects  :  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  preaching,  and 
otherwise  instructing  grown-up  peo- 
ple; defending  the  Catholic  mith 
against  heretics  and  unbelievers;  and 
propagating  Christianity  among  the 
heathen.  Having  begun  to  attract 
attention  by  inveighing  against  the 
loose  morality  of  the  times,  he  fell 
under  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  was  imprisoned,  but  after- 
WBids  released.    He  then  undertook 


several  pilgrimages,  and  at  last  re- 
paired to  Paris,  where  he  took  holy 
orders.  It  was  at  Paris,  in  1534, 
that  six  of  his  friends  entered  into  a 
solemn  compact  to  promote  his  ob- 
ject; and  three  more  companions 
being  added,  the  ten  repaired  to 
Rome,  1537,  and  laid  the  project  be- 
fore pope  Paul  III.  Loyola,  having 
been  a  soldier,  had  based  his  rules 
upon  tlie  principle  of  a  strict  suborn 
di nation,  carried  through  several  gnv* 
dations,  terminating  with  the  'prse- 
positus  generalis,'  who  was  to  have 
absolute  sway  for  life  over  the  whole 
society,  and  from  whose  decisions 
there  was  to  be  no  appeal.  This 
general  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
pope  only.  Most  of  the  old  monastic 
orders  had  a  considerable  share  of  de- 
mocracy in  their  institutions :  they  as- 
sembled in  chapters,  and  elected  their 
local  superiors ;  and  those  superiors 
were  mostly  changed  every  three  years. 
But  Loyola's  projected  order  was 
strictly  monarcnical,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  be  a  more  effective  support 
of  the  Roman  see,  at  a  time  when  sup- 
port was  most  wanted,  in  consequence 
of  the  spread  of  the  Wicliffiteand  Lu- 
theran tenets.  Besides  this,  the  wealth- 
ier of  the  monastic  orders,  such  as  the 
Benedictines,  employed  their  leisure 
in  scientific  and  speculative  studies, 
living  retired,  and  knowing  little  of 
political  affairs;  while  tlie  mendi- 
cants, or  friars,  bad  degenerated  from 
their  first  zeal,  had  become  obnoxious 
by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  were 
despised  for  their  ignorance,  corrup- 
tion, and  vulgarity.  Tlie  prelates  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  such  as  Bembo, 
and  Leo  X.  himself,  spoke  with  open 
scorn  of  the  latter,  and  called  them 
hypocrites.  Paul,  approving  the 
plan,  issued  a  bull,  1540,  for  the  e». 
tablishment  of  the  new  order  by  tlie 
title  of  The  Society  ofJetm ;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  the  members  (since 
called  Jesuits)  should  wear  no  monk- 
ish garb,  but  dress  in  black  like  the 
secular  clergy,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  obliged  to  keep  canonical 
hours  in  the  choir  like  other  monks. 
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in  order  that  they  mi^t  have  more 
leisure  for  study  or  business.  A  hair- 
shirt  was  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  by 
every  member ;  but  this  and  other 
austerities  were  to  be  considered  un- 
der the  reflation  of  the  founder. 
Loyola  died  1556,  at  which  period  his 
followers  had  augmented  to  10,000 ; 
and  under  his  successor,  the  general 
Lainez,  aman  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  energy,  their  increase  was  sur- 
prisingly great. 

The  Huguenots  are  said  by  some 
to  have  been  first  so  called  in  France, 
1540.  They  were  the  Calvinist  pro- 
testants  of  that  country,  and  received 
their  name  ftom  the  German,  eignot, 
confederate,  oriffinally  applied  to  such 
Genevese  as  <Mfenaed  their  rights 
against  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy.  (See 
FoLI.page452.) 

OvsaTHBOW      OF      THE      MAlfLt7K 

PowEa.  —  Selim  I.,  having  entered 
Egypt  with  a  large  force,  1517,  de- 
feated and  killed  Tomaun  Bey,  the 
Mamluk  Borgite  Soldan,  or  Schaich- 
el-belled,  and  taking  himself  Uiat  title, 
allowed  the  inferior  Mamluk  beys 
to  act  as  his  tributary  governors  of 
provinces.  Motawakel,  a  descendant 
of  the  Abassides  of  Bagdad,  was  no- 
minal khalif  of  Egypt  at  the  moment 
of  Selim's  invasion  ;  and  him  the  sul- 
tan carried  away  to  Constantinople, 
though  after  a  while  he  suffered  him 
to  return  to  Cairo,  where  he  died, 
1538.  With  Motawakel  expired 
(strictly  speakinff)  the  Saracen  name. 
Thus  the  Mamluk  power,  founded 
1250,  and  called  Borgite,  1382,  was  in 
1517  broken  down  by  the  Turks  to  a 
tributary  form  ;  and  Egypt  so  conti- 
nued to  be  ruled  by  Mamluks,  in 
subjection  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  till 
the  horrible  massacre  of  the  Beys 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  1811.  Under  the 
Borgite  Mamluks  had  sprung  up  in 
Egypt  a  mendicant  tribe  of  Mos- 
lims,  pretending  to  the  rank  of  pro- 
phets ;  and  these,  under  the  names  of 
Santons,  Fakirs,  Calenders,  Der- 
wishes,  &c.,  at  length  overspread 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  Though 
all  professing  poverty,  and  the  com- 


plete sacrifice  of  temporal  interests, 
in  order  the  more  exclusively  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  spiritual  matters, 
their  influence  in  some  parts  of  the 
East  extended  to  the  most  important 
afiairs  of  government ;  and  Santons 
were  frequently  known  to  fill  the 
chief  offices  in  the  state.  When 
acting  simply  as  prophets,  they,  to 
this  cbv,  live  in  tents  or  retired  grot- 
tos, liKe  hermits ;  and  the  ignorant 
Moslims  steal  away  to  consult  them 
on  all  occasions  of  difficulty,  paying 
them  money  for  their  advice.  The 
Osmanlees  consider  the  founder  of 
the  tribe  to  have  been  one  Abdal, 
called  Santone  Kalenderi,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  always  mentioned 
the  name  of  God  with  the  sound  of 
his  pipe,  and  with  that  music  re- 
createa  himself  day  and  night,  not 
after  a  cheerful  and  merry  humour, 
but  with  tears  and  sighs.  '  He  was,' 
say  they,  '  a  deep  philosopher,  and 
indued  with  those  supernatural  vir- 
tues which  enable  men  to  work  mi- 
racles.' 

OaioiN  OT  THE  Buccaneers,  1526. 
— After  the  Spaniards  had  cot  pos- 
session of  the  chief  part  of  South 
America,  and  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  they  prohibited  the  settle- 
ment in  those  countries  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  indeed  were  so  jealous 
of  mere  foreign  visiters,  tliat  they 
would  often  fire  at,  capture,  and 
plunder  their  single  ships,  that  came 
for  provisions,  or  water.  An  as- 
sociation was  therefore  entered  into 
by  certain  sea-faring  people  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  who  were  after  a 
time  joined  by  many  Portuguese 
and  Dutch,  to  effect  forcible  landings 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World  ; 
which  the  influx  of  wealth  into  Spain 
had  given  them  good  reason  to  believe 
an  Eldorado,  wliere  gold  and  other 
treasures  were  to  be  had  for  the 
fetching.  Accordingly,  in  1526, 
Thomas  Tyson  fitted  out  a  privateer, 
a»  factor  to  an  English  company  of 
merchants,  and  was  accompanied  by 
similar  vessels  of  other  nations ;  and 
the  party  having  ravaged  the  coiats 
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of  several  West  India  islands,  the 
Spaniards  established,  throughout 
their  colonies,  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  interlopers,  what  were 
termed  Gfuarda-cottiu,  the  com- 
mander of  which  were  instructed  to 
massacre  all  foreigners  that  might 
fall  into  their  hands.  This  tended 
to  produce  a  close  alliance  among  the 
mariners  of  all  other  nations  ;  and  a 
permanent  state  of  hostilities  was 
thus  established,  in  the  West  Indies 
especially,  independently  of  peace  or 
war  at  home.  The  members  of  the 
marine  league  thus  formed,  obtained 
the  name  of  buccaneers,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Cariba,  or 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
West  India  islands,  calling  meat,  pre- 
pared with  salt  by  themselves  in  a 
peculiar  way,  boucan,  and  which  was 
the  only  food  met  with  by  the  ad- 
venturers in  their  marauding  ex- 
peditions. The  French  buccaneers, 
however,  were  termed  JUbuttierf, 
beine  their  own  corruption  of  the 
word  *  freebooters.'  So  many  were 
the  deeds  of  prowess  of  the  buc- 
caneers, and  so  great  fame  had  they 
at  length  in  Europe,  that,  in  1625, 
the  French  and  English  united,  and 
seized  first  St  Kitts,  and  then  Tor- 
tuga,  islands  which  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association ;  and 
whenever  either  England  or  France 
was  at  war  with  Spain,  the  buc- 
caneers of  the  hostile  state  obtained 
letters  of  marque  from  die  mother 
country,  and  acted  as  regular  pri- 
vateers on  the  Spanish  main.  The 
latter  custom  gave  a  colour  of  le- 
gitimainr  and  honour  to  the  buc- 
caneeir  calline,  and  confounded  the 
notions  of  ri^t  and  wrong  in  their 
isnorant  mimls ;  and  the  first  Eng- 
lish governors  of  colonies,  being 
somewhat  roguish,  allowed  them  to 
pursue  their  own  course  without 
molestation.  The  most  renowned 
of  all  buccaneer  chiefs  was  Henry 
Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  actually 
forced  his  way  across  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  to  plunder  the  rich  city  of 
PniMWWS    1670;    and  this   exploit 


having  opened  the  way  to  the  great 
southern  seas,  the  buccaneers  laid  the 
foundation  of  much  of  our  present 
geographical  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  tne  world.  Mprgan  effected  his 
object :  with  97  vessels,  having  on 
board  2000  men,  he,  after  incredible 
hardships,  crossed  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  difficult  countries  on  the 
fiice  of  the  globe  ;  and  having  fought 
the  Spaniards,  and  massacred  200 
prisoners  in  cold  blood  (for  he  was  a 
cruel  fellow),  he  sacked  Panama,  and 
returned  home  laden  with  booty. 
The  dexterous  ruffian,  however,  con- 
trived to  trick  most  of  the  fleet  out 
of  their  share  of  the  spoils,  and  sailed 
for  Jamaica,  already  an  English 
colony ;  and  he  had  the  address  to 
obtain  knighthood  from  Charles  IL, 
and  the  appointment  of  deputy- 
governor  of  Jamaica.  After  this, 
1684,  the  skilful  seaman,  Dampier, 
acted  as  a  buccaneer  ;  and  of  his  ex- 
pedition, which  led  him  to  explore 
the  Pacific,  from  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru  to  those  of  China  and 
Hindustan,  he  has  left  an  interesting 
account.  In  1670  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  put  down  the  buccaneer- 
system  against  Spain ;  but  a  much 
more  effectual  relief  was  afforded  the 
Spaniards,  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  France,  on  the 
accession  of  William  III.  Tlie 
French  flibustiers  thereupon  at- 
tacked their  ancient  allies,  the  Eng- 
lish buccaneers ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment the  parties  visited  upon  each 
other  some  of  the  cnidties  they  had 
received  in  common  from  the 
Spaniards^  and  they  never  again 
confederated.  At  once  Henry  Mor- 
ffan's  magnificent  project  of  establish- 
ing an  independent  buccaneer  state 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  vanished 
into  air.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
1697,  effected  the  final  suppression 
of  the  pirates,  many  of  whom  turned 
planters  ;  while  others,  who  had  good 
sailing-ships,  went  in  quest  ot  ad- 
ventures to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
never  to  be  heard  of  more. 

Genoa    Ukuig  an    OuoAacHv. — 
Andrea  Doria,  a  Genoese  admiral  in 
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the  French  service,  having  under- 
taken to  deliver  bifl  country  from  the 
yoke  of  France,  a  strong  party  aided 
'  nim  in  surprisins  the  French  gar- 
rison, 1528 ;  and  tne  latter  withdrew, 
without  drawing  a  sword.  A  roll 
was  instantly  made  out  of  all  tlie 
distinguished  families,  both  noble 
and  plebeian,  from  among  whom  the 
doge,  councillors,  and  other  officers 
of  state  were  to  be  chosen.  This 
aristocracy,  however,  was  not  wholly 
closed  and  exclusive,  like  that  of 
Venice  ;  new  families  might  be  ad- 
ded to  it  at  certain  times,  and  with 
certain  qualifications  ;  and  this  form 
of  rule  continued  until  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Buonaparte. 

Discovert  of  New  Guinea,— 
In  1529,  Saavedra,  a  Portuguese,  dis- 
covered the  north-west  coast  of  wliat 
he  supposed  a  single  island,  and 
called  It  Terra  de  Papuas;  Van 
Schouten,  a  Dutchman,  afterwards 
gave  the  name  of  New  Guinea  to  its 
south-western  part ;  and  of  late  it 
has  been  found  to  be  only  one  of  a 
group  of  isles  (itself  the  largest), 
whicn  are  now  generally  termed  the 
Papuans.  New  Guinea  was  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  New 
Holland,  until  captain  Cook  dis* 
covered  the  strait  tliat  separates 
them.  The  group  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives ;  and  the  isles 
are  chiefly  visited  by  the  Malays  and 
Chinese,  for  the  purcliase  of  birds  of 
paradise,  which  are  there  very 
abundant,  and  which  the  natives  kill, 
and  having  prepared  the  skin  and 
feathers,  sell  them  for  good  prices  on 
the  shore.  This  singularly  beauti- 
ful bird  is  one  of  passage  :  it  is  shot 
when  seeking  its  food,  which  is  only 
at  the  rising  and  setting  of  tlie  sun  { 
as  it  remains  hidden  under  the 
ample  foliage  of  the  teak-tree  during 
tlie  scorching  heat  of  the  day.  From 
live  specimens  seen  at  Macao,  it  will 
live  on  rice;  but  it  eats  the  cock- 
roach and  otlier  beetles  eagerly. 

Seizure  of  Algiers  bt  Bar- 
RARosA. — On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Granada,  they  com- 
menced a  piratical  life  on   the  op- 


posite coast ;  and  well  knowing  each 
creek  and  inlet  of  the  Spanish  shore, 
continually  carried  off  parties  of  their 
enemies  into  slavery.  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes  headed  a  force'  against  them, 
and  took  Oran  and  Algiers ;  whereon 
the  king  of  the  latter  applied  for  aid 
to  Aronje  Basis,  or  red  beard  (bftrba- 
rosa),  the  son  of  a  Turkish  notter,  the 
most  skilful  corsair  of  his  day.  The 
barbarian,  attacking  Algiers  with 
5000  men,  took  it  1516,  and  having 
murdered  the  rightful  prince,  usurped 
the  dominion.  Although  Ximenes 
attempted  to  dispossess  him,  his 
army  was  defeated,  and  his  ships 
dispersed ;  and  the  pirate  in  the  se- 
quel possessed  himself  of  all  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  troops  of 
Charles  V.,  however,  killed  him  in 
battle  1518,  but  were  never  able  to 
overthrow  his  brother  and  successor, 
Heyreddin  ;  who  scoured  the  Medi- 
terranean, and,  in  a  series  of  years, 
carried  off  thousands  of  Christians 
into  slavery.  From  Barbarosa's  time 
till  the  conquest  by  the  French, 
1880,  Algiers  always  remained  an  in- 
dependent state,  ruled  by  a  Dey 
(duke),  though  nominally  subject  to 
the  grand  seignior ;  and  its  people,  to 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  their  power, 
continued  the  piratical  scourge  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  yearly  deprived 
many  Christians  of  liberty.  {See 
Lord  Hsmaulh's  Expedition.) 

Rise  of  the  Anaraptists. — Tho« 
mas  Munzer,  who  had  been  a  disciple 
of  Luther,  began  preaching  at  Wit- 
teraberg.  Saxony,  1521,  that  infant 
baptism  was  an  invention  of  the  devil, 
that  civil  government  was  unwarrant- 
able, and  tliat  a  freedom  of  the  faith- 
ful (meaning  all  who  thought  as  he) 
from  subjection  to  laws  and  taxes 
must  be  enforced.  All  things  were 
to  be  in  common,  and  no  clothing 
was  to  be  worn.  At  length  tlie  lowest 
rabble  having  joined  the  fiuiatic  and 
his  partisans,  they  rose  in  rebellion, 
to  the  number  of  40,000,  throughout 
Suabia,  Tliuringia,  and  Franconia, 
summoning  all  the  princes  of  Gen- 
many  to  abdicate  dieir  thrones,  and 
plundering  the  churches ;  and  Munzer; 
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beins  taken  prisoner  by  the  landffrave 
of  Hessep  was  put  to  death  at  Mul- 
bausen,  1526.  A  party  of  anabaptists 
next  appeared  in  Munster,  holding 
yet  more  absurd  and  equaDy  dangei> 
ous  doctrines;  and  to  illustrate  the 
Jaw  regarding  apparel,  one  Boccoldt 
solemnly  promenaded  the  streets  of 
the  city  stark  naked.  The  popes, 
however,  by  their  severities,  at  length 
extirpated  the  sect,  whose  title  of 
anabaptists  (from  the  Greek)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  their  re- 
baptizing  such  as  entered  among 
tliem,  which  the  term  implies.  The^ 
did  not  sprinkle,  but  immersed  their 
followers,  and  that  only  when  of  an 
adult  age.    (See  BaptisU.) 

Mexico  a  Spanish  Colony,  1520. 
(See  Cortez.) 

Rise  op  tke  Antxnoicians.— Jolm 
Agrioola,  a  native  of  Isleben  in 
Saxony,  taught,  1538,  that  the  law 
is  not  necessary,  now  that  the  gospel 
has  been  promulgated ;  and  that  re- 
pentance IS  not  to  be  preached  from 
the  deoalo^e,  but  from  the  gospel. 
As  his  opinions  were  calculated  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  good  works 


and  a  virtuous  life,  Luther  warmly 
attacked  them;  and  it  was  he  who 
g^ve  them  the  appellation  of  antino* 
miaut  or  against  toe  law.  Much  of 
the  old  antinomian  error  is  now  per* 
ceptible  in  those  sects,  in  and  out  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  main- 
tain the  possibility  of  faitli  existing 
and  insuring  salvation,  without  good 
works ;  and  which  hold  tlmt  the  elect, 
as  children  of  ^race,  cannot  sin.  What 
is  sin  in  the  wicked  is  not  sin  in  the 
elect.  The  English  parliament,  in 
the  act  against  presbyterians,  1648, 
declared  tnat  any  one  guilty  of  auti<* 
nomianism,  or  maintaining  tliat  the 
moral  law  of  die  ten  commandments 
is  no  rule  for  Christians,  or  that  a 
believer  need  not  repent  of  sin, 
should  publicly  retract  or  be  impri- 
soned. Agricola,  of  whose  opinions 
there  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated 
statements,  was  one  of  those  em- 
ploved  to  draw  up  the  Interim  ;  and 
catnolic  writers  themselves  allow  him 
to  liave  been  orthodox  on  the  article 
of  justification.  There  are  now  no 
antinomians,  simply  distinguished  as 
such. 


FABALL£L   REIGNS, 


TuaxsT  UNDEK  Sbuv  I, — Having 
deposed  his  father,  Bayesid  II.,  1512, 
and  supplanted  his  eldest  brother, 
Ahmed,  Selim  was  opposed 'by  the 
latter  in  arms;  but,  after  a  severe 
contest,  he  captured  and  put  him 
to  death.  The  unnatural  Moslim 
(though  such  practices  were  common 
at  tlie  period  of  accession,  among  the 
membm  of  the  regal  Turkish  family, 
up  to  very  recent  times,)  then  caused 
his  brother,  Kortchut,  who  was  too 
popular  on  account  of  his  patronage 
of  learned  men,  to  be  strangled,  and 
thereupon  hurried  off  an  immense 
force  towards  Persia,  against  Sliah 
Ismail.  His  troops  were  defeated  by 
Ismail,  with  the  loss  of  50,000  men, 
1514;  and  two  years  elapsed  before 
be  could  muster  an  army  for  an  as- 
sault upon  £g31>t.  In  his  progress 
thither,  1516,  be  made  himself  master 
of  SyriOt  and  in  1517  defeated  and 
inade  pnaoner  Tomaun  Bey,  the 
Mamluk  soldan,  and  converted  Egypt 


into  a  Turkish  province,  suffering  it  - 
to  be  ruled  in  a  tributary  form  by  the 
inferior  Mamluk  chiefs.  Elated  with 
his  success,  he  now  contemplated  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  powers  in 
Europe ;  but  death  put  a  stop  to  his 
projects  at  Cluri  in  Thrace,  1520,  at 
46,  in  the  very  place  where  he  had 
fought  against  and  dethroned  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Suleiman  II.,  *  the  Magnificent' 
(properly  *  the  Just*).  He  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  emperor  the 
Turks  ever  had,  and  certainly  was 
their  most  fomous  conqueror.  After 
reducing  a  revolt  of  the  Mamluk  beys 
of  Egypt,  and  making  a  truce  with 
Ismail  of  Persia,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  and 
took  Belgrade  1521.  In  1522  he  got 
possession  of  Rhodes,  which  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  two  centuries; 
and  in  1526,  defeated  the  Hungarians 
at  Mohats,  in  which  battle  Louis  Ih, 
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their  king,  perished  in  a  morass.  He 
took  Buda  1529,  and  at  length  in- 
vested Vienna,  hut  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  that  city.  After  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  which  extended 
many  years,  Suleiman  attempted  to 
take  Malta,  and  spent  much  blood 
and  money  in  that  fruitless  labour ; 
but  in  1565  he  made  himself  master 
of  Scio,  which  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Genoese  from  1346. 
He  died  in  Hungary,  at  the  si^e  of 
Zigeth,  1566,  aged  76. 

Thb  Popedom.— Giovanni  de  Me- 
dici, son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
f>Dfaloniere  (chief  magistrate)  of  the 
iorentine  republic,  succeedea  Julius 
II.  in  the  papal  chair,  1513,  as  Leo 
X.  He  had  been  made  a  cardinal 
at  the  early  age  of  13,  by  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  had  sliared  exile  from 
Florence  with  his  brother,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  1492.  Julius  hav- 
ing employed  him  as  legate  in  the 
army  against  the  French,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  latter  at  Rar 
venna,  1512,  but  contrived  to  escape ; 
and  upon  hearing  that  the  new  gon- 
&loniere,  Soderini,  had  been  expelled 
by  the  Florentines,  he  induced  the  Spa- 
nish troops,  then  in  the  pope*s  pay,  to 
enter  Florence,  and  restore  his  fi&mily 
to  power.  This  was  speedily  effected, 
though  not  without  bloodshed  ;  and 
in  three  months  after  the  cardinal  had 
seen  his  brother  Giuliano  elected 
in  Soderini's  place,  he  was  called  to 
Rome  by  the  death  of  Julius.  On 
receiving  the  tiara,  he  commenced  a 
pontificate  which,  though  brief,  forms 
one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe,  com- 
prehending as  it  did  the  outbreak  of 
the  reformation,  the  establishment  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  and  the  sud- 
den restoration  of  learning  and  the 
arts,  through  the  venr  liberal  patron- 
age of  Leo's  own  mmily  in  all  its 
brandies.  Leo's  coronation,  at  which 
he  spent  immense  sums,  took  place 
on  the  same  day  in  1513  as  that  on 
which  he  had  been  taken  prisoner 
the  year  before ;  and  he  passed  in 
procession  through  Rome,  riding  the 
horse  on  which  he  had  been  c^tured. 
Northern  Italy  being  at  the  moment 


disturbed  by  the  French  invasioni 
Leo  sent  his  secretary  Bembo  to  the 
Venetians,  to  break  their  alliance 
with  Louis  XII.  against  the  Milanese. 
The  French,  under  La  Trimouille, 
had  just  been  driven  out  of  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  and  Louis,  inclined  to  have 
the  pope  on  his  side,  knew  well  how 
to  gain  him.  Leo  had  just  reopened 
the  council  of  Lateran,  which  had 
begun  under  Julius  II.,  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schism  produced  by 
the  council  of  Pisa,  convoked  by 
Louis  XII.  to  check  the  power  of 
that  pope.  Circumstances  were  now 
changed :  Louis  XII.  made  his  peace 
with  Leo  1514>  renounced  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  and  acknowledged  that 
of  Lateran.  Louis  XI  I.  died  1515, 
without  male  issue ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Francis  I.,  among  his  other 
titles,  assumed  that  of  duke  of  Milan, 
which  was  the  signal  of  a  new  Italian 
war.  The  Venetians  joined  king 
Francis ;  and  though  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
Swiss,  and  duke  Sforza,  united  against 
him,  Milan  at  length  fell  to  the 
French  by  the  victory  of  Marisnano, 
1515.  After  his  success  at  Milan, 
Leo  made  proposals  of  alliance  to 
Francis,  conferring  with  him  at 
Bologna';  where  Uie  fiimous  con- 
cordat was  agreed  on,  regulatinff 
the  appointment  to  the  sees  and 
livings  in  France,  and  which  con- 
tinued in  force  up  to  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1517  Leo  autho- 
rised that  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
in  the  sequel  occasioned  the  Refor- 
mation ;  but  though  he  in  two  buUs 
anathematized  Luther  and  his  party, 
he  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  to  care  about  a 
remote  controversy  carried  on  in 
Saxony,  the  fiital  consequences  of 
which  he  evidently  did  not  foresee. 
In  1518,  a  league  of  five  years  was 
proclaimed  by  Leo  among  the  Chris- 
tian princes,  to  oppose  Selim  I.  of 
Turkey,  who  threatened  Italy;  for 
which  purpose  he  yidded  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  against  the  Mo»- 
lims;  and  in  1521  Leo,  distrusting 
Francis,  entered  secretly   into   af 
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liance  with  Charles  V^  drove  the 
French  out  of  Milan,  and  restored 
Sibrza.  The  news  of  the  taking  of 
Milan  was  celebrated  at  Rome  with 
public  rejoicings ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  them  the  pontiff  was  seized  with 
an  illness,  which  in  less  than  a  week 
terminated  his  existence,  at  the  age 
of  46,  December,  1521.  Lico's  great 
faults  were  a  prodigal  spirit,  which 
induced  him  to  waste  immense  sums 
upon  pompous  works  and  display, 
and  to  raise  those  sums  by  means 
not  always  creditable ;  a  too  great 
patronage  of  wit,  even  to  buffoonery ; 
and  a  spirit  of  nepotism,  which 
tempted  him,  under  various  frivolous 
pretences^  to  deprive  the  duke  of 
Urbino  and  other  fa?ourites  of  for- 
mer popes,  of  their  estates,  that  he 
might  confer  them  on  members  of 
his  own  family.  He  was  by  no  means 
negligent  of  business;  and  though 
fond  of  conviviality  and  ease,  inso- 
much that  the  papal  court  was  never 
so  lively,  so  agreeable,  so  intellectual, 
as  under  his  sway,  even  his  worst 
enemies  have  not  substantiated  any 
charge  against  his  morals.  The  ser- 
vices he  rendered  literature  are  many : 
he  set  John  Lascaris  to  encourage 
the  study  of  Greek  throughout  his 
estates ;  restored  the  Roman  univer- 
sity ;  drew  around  him  a  galaxy  of 
men  of  talent;  corresponded  with 
Erasmus,  Ariosto,  MachiavelH ;  drew 
forth  and  employed  the  sublime  artists 
Michael  Angelo  and  Rafaelle ;  and 
rendering,  as  he  had  done,  Rome  the 
centre  of  European  civilization,  he 


acquired    for   his    nine   years'   pe- 

appellap 

tion  of  'the  Age  of  Leo  X.'     A- 


riod  of  rule  the  distinctive  appell 


naiAN  VI.,  a  Netherlander  by  birth, 
succeeded,  January  1522,  through 
the  interest  of  his  quondam  pupil, 
Charles  Y.  He  was  an  exceeainely 
pious  person  ;  but  his  ascetic  hi- 
bits,  and  his  attempts  to  reform  tiie 
papal  court,  were  ill  received  after 
the  splendid  rule  of  Leo  ;  and  when 
he  died,  after  a  short  pontiticate,  1528, 
the  people  could  not  conceal  their 
joy.  Clexxnt  VII.  (Giulio  de  Me- 
dici), a  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  succeeded ; 


and  his  pontificate  was  full  of  cala- 
mities to  Italy.  He  first  allied  him- 
self with  Francis  I.  against  Charles  V., 
in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  pos- 
sessing himself  of  all  Italy ;  but  he 
only  liastened  the  progress  of  the  im- 
perial arms,  and  saw  Rome  pillaged 
by  the  forces  of  Charles,  and  himself 
besieged  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
1527.  Though  he  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, he  was  eventually  captured; 
and  having,  during  a  consequent  seven 
months*  imprisonment,  let  his  beard 
grow,  he  would  never  after  suffer  it 
to  be  cut  off".  He  at  length  made 
peace  with  Charles,  and  united  with 
him  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
Florence,  his  native  city.  While  a 
prisoner,  Clement  had  received  the 
application  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land for  a  divorce  from  his  queen 
Catherine,  the  aunt  of  his  enemy; 
and  hoping  the  English  might  aid 
him  to  escape,  he  affected  to  support 
the  king's  scruples.  Now  in  alliance, 
however,  with  his  former  adversary, 
he  boldly  refused  *a  dispensation  to 
Henry ;  and  the  sequel  was  the  abo- 
lition of  papal  supremacy  in  England, 
and  Clement's  excommunication  of 
Henry  and  the  English,  1533.  Cle- 
ment died  1534,  and  was  succeed^ 
by  Paul  III.  (Alexander  Famese), 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  dean  of  the  sa- 
cred college.  Called  upon  to  stay 
the  progress  of  protestantism,  he  ap- 
pointed a  general  council  at  Mantua, 
and  at  length  removed  it  to  Trent, 
where  the  first  session  opened,  De- 
cember, 1545.  (See  Council  of  TVent^ 
and  Sixteenth  Century  of  the  Church.) 
He  joined  Charles  v.  and  the  Ve- 
netians against  the  Turks,  but  with« 
out  effect ;  and  induced  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  to  conclude  a  ten  years' 
truce  at  Nice,  1538.  Paul  esta- 
blished the  Inquisition,  approved  the 
Jesuits,  condemned  the  Interim  of 
Charles  V.,  and  used  undisguised 
hostilitv  towards  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
it  is  acknowledged  that  he  offered  to 
make  very  important  concessions  to 
the  protestant  party,  rather  than  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  should  be 
violated.     The  ingratitude  of  his 
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grandson  Octavio  (for  Paul  had  mar- 
ried before  ordination),  son  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  is  affirmed  to  have 
broken  his  heart,  at  the  age  of  82, 
1550. 

Scotland  tjndir  James  V. — He 
succeeded  his  father,  James  IV.,  wiien 
18  months  old,  1518;  and  th&  duke 
of  Albany  was  elected  regent.  A 
series  of  disputes  instantly  com- 
menced between  the  regent  and  the 
earl  of  Ansus,  who  had  married  the 
queen-mother  Margaret,  sister  of  our 
Henry  YIIL,  and  claimed  equal  au- 
thority on  that  account ;  and  for  15 
years  the  English  and  French,  under 
their  respective  partisans,  kept  Scot- 
land in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy. 
At  length  Angus  carried  off  the  young 
king  to  Jedburgh,  whence  Walter 
Scott  boldly  attempted  to  rescue  him, 
though  his  design  failed,  as  also  did 
that  of  the  earl  of  Lennox ;  and 
James  by  his  own  adroitness  escaped 
from  bondage,  1528.  Reaching  Stir- 
line  Castle, he  summoned  his  nobles; 
ana  at  the  ensuing  parliament,  all 
the  family  of  Douglas  (Angus)  were 
attainted,  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
country.  James,  though  only  1 7,  had 
now  the  full  authority  of  a  kine.  He 
was  inferior  to  no  prince  of  his  day 
in  gracefulness  of  person,  and  he 
possessed  a  great  but  uncultivated 
spirit.  His  first  act  of  foreign  policy 
was  to  send  a  force  to  aid  Francis  1. 
against  Charles  V.  What  he  had 
suffered  from  the  exorbitant  power 
of  his  own  nobles  during  the  regency 
of  his  minority,  made  him  resolve 
above  all  things  to  humble  their  or^ 
der ;  and  as  the  loss  of  laymen  at 
Flodden  had  increased  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  to  them  he  looked  for 
carrying  his  design  into  execution. 
Having  before  promoted  Gavin  Dun- 
bar, his  preceptor,  to  the  see  of  Glas- 
£0w,  he  now  advanced  him  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor,  and  erected 
under  him  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  was  to  have  supreme  and  ge- 
neral jurisdiction.  Beatoun,  afler- 
wards  a  cardinal,  was  made  privy  seal. 
James  at  the  same  time  fortified  anew 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling ; 


and  having  taken  these  precautions, 
began  to  treat  the  nobles  with  re-> 
serve.  He  suffered  no  opportunity 
of  mortifying  them  to  escape  ;  their 
slight  offences  were  aggravated  into 
red  crimes,  and  punished  with  seve- 
rity. The  nobles  observed  the  ten- 
dency of  his  schemes  with  concern 
and  resentment ;  but  the  kingfs  saga- 
city, die  vigilance  of  his  ministers, 
and  their  own  want  of  a  proper 
leader,  made  it  dangerous  to  concert 
any  measures  for  their  defence.  At 
length  James  and  his  advisers,  by  one 
false  step,  gave  them  an  advantage 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  improve. 
When  Henry  VIII.,  who  expected 
an  attack  from  the  continental  sup- 
porters of  the  pope,  had  arrived  at 
York,  1584,  with  a  view  to  confer 
with  the  king  of  Scotland  on  the 
best  means  of  defending  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  was  astonished  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  that  James  wonld 
not  meet  him;  and  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  he  retired  to  raise  an 
army,  with  which  he  soon  returned 
to  the  borders  of  Scotland.  Scarcity 
of  provisions,  and  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  however,  compelled  him  to 
turn  back  ;  and  James  thereupon  or- 
dered his  nobles  to  pursue  his  troops. 
But  they  refused  to  cross  the  border; 
and  James,  provoked  by  the  insult, 
disbanded  his  army,  returned  ab- 
ruptly into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
and  desired  his  unpopular  favourite, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  to  head  a  new  force, 
levied  at  his  command  by  the  mi- 
nistry. An  universal  mutiny  of  the 
army  ensued;  and  500  English  at- 
tacking the  Scots  at  Solway  Moss 
when  m  this  disorder,  hatred  to  the 
king,  and  contempt  of  their  general, 
produced  on  the  latter  an  effect  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history. 
Overcoming  at  once  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  love  of  liberty,  10,000 
men  surrendered  to  a  number  so  far 
inferior,  without  striking  a  blow.  No 
man  Was  desirous  of  a  victory  which 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  the 
king  and  his  favourite ;  few  endea- 
voured to  save  themselves  by  flight ; 
the  English  had  the  choice  of  what 
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prisonen  thesr  pleased  to  take )  and 
almost  eveiy  person  of  distinction 
who  had  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
remained  in  their  hands.  The  king 
was  incapable  of  hearing  these  re- 
peated insults ;  and  being  unable  to 
revenge  them,  his  spirit  sank  alto- 
gether. The  deenest  melancholy  and 
despair  succeeded  the  furious  trans- 
ports of  rage  and  indignation,  which 
the  first  account  of  the  rout  of  his 
army  occasioned.  All  the  violent 
passions  which  are  the  enemies  of 
life  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  wasted 
and  consumed  a  youthful  and  vi- 
gorous constitution ;  and  he  died 
soon  after,  1542,  leaving  his  only 
child,  eventually  the  equally  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart,  (then  but  eight  days 
old)  the  heiress  of  his  crown.  He 
bad  been  twice  married ;  first  to 
Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  L, 
and  lastly  to  Marie  de  Lorraine,  wi- 
dow of  Louis  of  Orleans. 

FaANCB  UNOER  Fbancis  L^Fru)- 
cis  I.,  'le  Grand,' succeeded  his  fether- 
in-law,  Louis  XIL,  who  died  with- 
out issue,  1515.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Charles  of  Orleans,  count  of 
Angouleme ;  and  soon  after  his  coro- 
nation, he  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Milan,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  to  make  good  his 
right  to  that  duchy.  The  Swiss  who 
defended  the  Milanese,  gave  him  bat- 
tle .at  Marignan,  1515,  but  were  cut 
to  pieces,  15,000  of  them  being  left 
dead  on  the  field ;  and  Francis  be- 
came master  of  the  territory.  Leo 
X.,  terrified  at  his  success,  had  a  con- 
ference with  Francis  at  Bologna,  ob- 
tained from  him  the  abolition  of  the 
praematic  sanction,  and  there  con- 
cluded the  concordat.  When  Charles 
V.  had  been  elected  emperor,  instead 
of  himself,  1519,  a  jealousy  was 
kindled  between  the  two  sovereigns ; 
and  as  our  Henry  VII L  was  con- 
sidered to  have  in  his  hands  the  ba- 
lance of  European  power,  each  party 
applied  to  him  for  aid  against  the 
other.  Charles  visited  England  in 
person,  threw  himself  into  Henry's 
power,  and  flattered  Wolsey ;  but 
Francis,  inviting  the  monarch  to  a 


grand  conference  on  the  French  soil, 
met  him  at  Ardres,  on  *  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold.'  Charles,  however, 
eventually  obtained  the  favour  of 
Henry ;  and  the  pope  joining  them 
against  Francis,  all  the  Italian  con- 
quests of  the  latter  were  wrested  from 
him,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  at 
Pavia.  Francis  was  rigorously  con- 
fined, and  removed  to  Spain,  where 
Charles  resided ;  but  when,  by  a 
treaty  at  Madrid,  he  was  at  length 
released,  on  giving  up  his  two  sons  as 
hostages,  he  re-entered  his  own  domi- 
nions, mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse, 
and  putting  it  to  its  speed,  waved  his 
hand,  and  cried  aloud  several  times, 
*  I  am  yet  a  king  1*  Soon  after,  Fran- 
cis combined  with  Clement  VII., 
Henry  VIII.,  and  otlier  powers,  by 
what  was  called  the  Holy  League,  to 
force  Cliarles  to  deliver  up  his  sons ; 
whereon  the  emperor  sent  a  large 
force  into  Italy,  1527,  under  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  constable  of  France, 
which,  though  the  constable  fell, 
sacked  Rome  with  the  most  savage 
violence.  Clement  himself  was  made 
prisoner ;  and  such  horrors  were  per- 

f>etrated  by  the  soldiery  on  defence- 
ess  women  and  venerable  prelates, 
as  eclipsed  the  former  barbarous  deeds 
of  Huns,  and  Goths,  and  Vandals. 
Francis,  being  thus  again  foiled,  agreed 
to  release  his  sons  by  concession ;  and 
yielding  Flanders  and  Artois,  and 
paying  two  millions  of  crowns  to 
Charles,  1529,  he  completed  the  treaty 
bv  marrying  Eleanor,  the  emperor's 
sister.  Vet,  in  1535,  he  took  Savoy, 
and  in  1586,  drove  Charles  out  of 
Provence,  and  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Suleiman  II.  of  Turkey. 
Soon  after  he  had  concluded  a  ten 
years'  truce  with  Charles,  1588, 
the  latter,  resolving  to  chastise  the 
people  of  Ghent  for  their  revolt, 
obtained  a  passage  for  his  troops 
through  France,  on  promising  the 
king  to  bestow  the  duchy  of  Milan 
on  which  of  his  children  he  pleased  ; 
but  after  having  been  received  by 
Francis,  1539,  with  all  possible  re- 
spect, he  no  sooner  arrived  in  Flan- 
ders, that  he  refused  to  keep  hb  pro- 
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mise.  This  breach  of  faith  rekindled 
the  war,  and  the  troops  of  Francis 
entered  Italy ;  Gustavus  Vasaandthe 
pirate  Barbarosa  becoming  his  allies, 
while  Charles  had  Henry  VIII.  on 
his  side,  who  got  possession  of  Bou- 
logne, 1544.  In  that  year  Francis 
concluded  a  peace  at  Crespi  with  the 
emperor,  and  one  with  Henry  in  1546, 
and  died,  aged  5*2,  1547.  In  review- 
ing the  position  of  France  during  the 
whole  struggle  of  Francis  with  the 
emperor,  we  see  with  astonishment 
the  magnitude  of  the  power  against 
which  the  former  haa  to  contend. 
Francis  was  tlie  only  efficient  hin- 
drance to  the  universied  monarchy  of 
the  house  of  Austria ;  and  though  a 
catholic,  he  fostered  protestantism  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  The  revolt  of  Ge- 
neva from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whereby 
that  city  became  a  chief  prop  of  the 
reformers,  was  his  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  heretics  in  Paris ;  and  his  private 
life  is  not  entitled  to  much  praise. 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  the  duch- 
ess d*£tampes,  and  la  belle  F^ro- 
nibre  were  successively  his  mistresses, 
and,  with  his  mother,  queen  Louisa, 
the  main  rulers  of  the  country.  It 
was  his  remark  '  that  a  drawing-room 
without  women,  was  like  the  spring 
without  flowers;'  and  in  his  reign, 
therefore,  ladies,  for  the  first  time, 
became  constant  attendants  at  the 
French  court,  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  those  profligate  manners,  so 
fully  developed  in  the  succeeding 
reigns,  and  terminating  only  with  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Though  a  liber- 
tine, Francis  was  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts.  Erasmus,  Lascaris, 
and  Cellini,  basked  in  his  favour; 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  his 
arms. 

Denmabk,  &c  under  Christiern 
II. — This  prince,  called  the  Nero  of 
the  North,  ascended  the  throne  after 
his  father,  John  I.,  1513 ;  and  his  first 
attempt,  though  unsuccessful,  was  to 
recover  Greenland,  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  lost.  He  next  tried  to 
crush  the  factious  spirit  of  tlie  Swedes, 
who,  in  their  hatred  of  the  union  of 


Calmar,  would  still  6nly  acknowledge 
Steno,  *  the  administrator,'  as  tlieir 
chief;  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Stockholm,  after  investing 
it  1518,  through  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemy  among  his  men,  himself 
being  in  danger  of  perishing.  Unable, 
however,  to  march  away,  Christiern 
sent  to  propose  a  truce  with  the  ad- 
ministrator, whicli  he  said  might  be 
improved  into  an  eternal  peace ;  and 
Steno,  though  he  knew  he  might  easily 
complete  his  victory  by  starving  the 
enemy,  generously  sent  them  boats 
laden  with  provisions.  Finding  the 
Swedes  desirous  of  making  terms» 
Christiern,  who  had  now  recovered 
his  strength,  atrociously  planned  a 
seizure  of  the  administrator's  person ; 
and  pretending  to  be  overcome  by 
his  generosity,  proposed  an  interview 
with  him  on  board  the  fleet*  As  the 
senate,  however,  would  not  permit 
Steno  thus  to  liazard  his  safety,  Chris- 
tiern offered  to  repair  to  Stockholm 
with  some  of  his  council ;  provided 
Gustavus  and  six  other  lords  were 
delivered  as  hostages  for  the  security 
of  his  person.  To  this  the  senate 
assented;  but  Gustavus  and  the  other 
hostages  no  sooner  appeared  on  the 
sliore,  than  they  were  surrounded  by 
soldiers  in  the  disguise  of  mariners, 
and  conveyed  on  board  the  fleet, 
under  arrest.  Steno,  incensed  at  such 
barefaced  treachery,  manned  all  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  resolving  either 
to  release  the  hostages,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt ;  but  the  wind  suddenly 
changing,  the  Danish  fleet  set  sail, 
and  escaped  to  Denmark.  In  1519, 
Otho,  the  Danisli  general,  invaded 
Sweden  with  a  powerful  force,  and 
slew  Steno  in  a  pitched  battle ;  and 
the  issue  was  that  in  1520  Christiern 
passed  to  Stockholm  and  was  crowned 
there,  on  which  occasion  he  swore  to 

{)reser\'e  inviolate  the  laws,  privi- 
eges,  and  customs  of  the  nation.  But 
on  the  third  day  after  the  coronation, 
tlie  archbishop  of  Upsal,  accompanied 
by  certain  Danish  lords,  by  the  king's 
desire,  appeared  before  him  in  a  full 
meeting  of  the  States,  and  demanded 
justice  against  the  deceased  adminis- 
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trator  and  his  adherents ;  on  which 
the  senators,  bishops,  and  all  the  Swed- 
ish lords  and  gentlemen  that  were  in 
the  castle,  were  arrested.  On  the  8th 
of  NoTember,  these  illustrious  victims 
were  marched  out  in  dismal  pomp,  and 
executed.  The  bishops  suffered  first, 
afterwards  £ric,Gustavus's&ther,  then 
the  consuls  and  magistrates  of  Stock- 
holm, and  lastly  94  lords.  The  city  was 
given  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Danish 
soldiers,  who,  after  murdering  all  that 
came  in  their  way,  broke  into  the 
principal  houses,  under  the  pretence 
of  searching  for  Gustavus  (who  had 
escaped)  and  the  rest  of  the  proscribed 
lords.  Having  seized  the  treasures  of 
Steno's  widow,  and  sent  her  to  Den- 
mark, Christiem,  after  setting  a  price 
upon  the  headof  Gustavus,returned  to 
Copenhagen.  His  grand  effort  now 
was  to  thwart  the  designs  of  that  in- 
jured noble,  who  soon  h«^  a  formidable 
party  in  his  favour  in  Sweden.  In  order 
to  raise  money  for  new  levies,  Chris- 
tiem taxed  the  Danes  with  his  accus- 
tomed indifference  to  justice ;  andun- 
]>opular  as  he  had  become  by  his  cruel- 
ties at  Stockholm,  as  well  as  by  his 
abrogation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  a  conspiracy  was  soon  formed 
to  induce  the  king^s  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  to  accept  the  crown. 
The  king,  on  ascertaining  the  fact, 
saved  himself  by  flight,  1523;  and 
Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein,  his  uncle, 
was  declared  sovereign  of  Denmark. 
Christiem's  place  of  refuge  was  Ger- 
many, where  he  remained  till  1531, 
and  then  sailed  from  Holland,  with 
10,000  men  of  different  nations,  for 
the  coast  of  Norway,  with  a  view  to 
recover  the  throne.  A  storm  de- 
stroyed many  of  his  ships»  and  his 
rival  Frederick  burned  the  rest;  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner,  and  was  committed 
for  life  to  the  castle  of  Sonderburg, 
where  he  died,  aged  77, 1559.  It  was 
upon  the  abdication  of  Christiem  II. 
that  the  Scandinavian  Union  was 
broken  up,  and  Sweden  declared  for 
ever  free,  through  the  patriotic  exer- 
tions of  Gustavus.  (See  Chutavus 
Fata.)     The  treaty  of  Calmar  had 
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greatly  increased  the  Scandinavian 
power,  by  concentrating  the  political 
energies  of  the  three  nations;  and 
had  not  intestine  quarrels,  especially 
Swedish  revolts,  diverted  the  mind  of 
both  king  and  nobles  from  reflecting 
on  the  influence  they  were  acquiring, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Northern 
Union  would  have  risen  suddenly, 
as  Russia  since  has  done,  and  become 
a  leading  power  among  European 
states.  Fredebick  I.  was  encouraged 
by  the  Danish  peers  to  lay  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden ;  but  he  pm- 
dently  made  a  trea^  with  Gustavus 
Vasa,  who  was  too  nrmly  established 
to  be  dispossessed  without  a  severe 
struggle.  Frederick,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  isle  of  Goth- 
land from  Sweden  ;  and  in  1527  em- 
braced the  Lutheran  religion,  and 
established  it  in  his  dominions.  He 
died  1534,  aged  60,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended for  the  justice  and  modera- 
tion of  his  government.  His  son 
Chbistiern  III.  was  his  successor; 
and  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  ex- 
tension of  protestantism,  and  the  ex- 
oulsion  of  the  Romish  clergy.  He 
founded  the  university  of  Copenha- 
gen, collected  a  fine  library,  protected 
learned  men,  and  governed  with  great 
mildness ;   dying,  aged  56,  1559. 

Sweden  undea  Gi^stavus  Vasa. 
— This  prince  was  the  son  of  Eric 
Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  descended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden. 
He  distinguished  himself,  as  standard- 
bearer  of  the  kingdom,  in  repulsing 
the  Danes  when  they  attacked  Stock- 
holm 1516,  and  in  their  siege  of  it, 
with  Christiem  II.  at  their  head, 
1518.  That  treacherous  king  carried 
him  captive  to  Copenhagen,  as  has 
been  related ;  but  by  the  friendship 
of  Eric  Banner,  a  Danish  lord,  he 
was  enabled  to  escape,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Steno,  1519,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  peasant,  to  a  castle  b^ 
longing  to  his  family  in  Sudermania. 
While  there  in  concealment,  he  heard 
of  Christiem's  coronation  at  Stock- 
holm, and  of  the  execution  of  his 
father  and  the  other  nobles;  and 
fearing  a  surprise,  he  wandered  thence 
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into  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia,  and 
engaged  himself  as  a  labourer  in  the 
copper-mines  of  that  district.  At 
length  a  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lodged  (say  the  Swedish  historians) 
perceived  under  his  labourer's  habit 
a  silk  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  soon  carried  the  news  to  the 
whole  village;  whereupon  he  was 
visited  by  several  persons,  and  the 
wife  of  one  Peterson,  aided  by  a 
priest,  after  clothing  him  in  a  dress 
suitable  to  his  quality,  introduced  him 
to  the  assembled  congregation  of  a 
church.  The  name  of  Ericson  acted 
as  a  talisman ;  and  on  that  same 
da^  the  castle  of  Dalecarlia  was  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Swedish  gentle- 
men, who  had  been  outlawed  by 
Christiern,  and  who  were  now  led  on 
by  Gustavus.  The  aspiring  chieftain 
secured  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
abolished  the  exorbitant  taxes  which 
Christiern  had  laid  upon  the  people, 
and  despatched  emissaries  through 
the  kingdom,  to  dispose  the  no- 
bility to  appear  in  arms  on  his  enter- 
ing their  provinces.  Christiern,  not 
daring  to  leave  Denmark,  where  the 
people,  exasperated  by  his  cruelties, 
were  ready  to  revolt,  wrote  to  his 
viceroy  in  Sweden  to  march  against 
the  rebels ;  and  sent  word  to  Gus- 
tavus that  his  motlier  and  sister 
should  suffer  the  most  cruel  torments, 
if  he  again  appeared  at  their  head. 
But  Gustavus  drove  the  viceroy  be- 
fore him,  and  defeated  the  archbishop 
of  Upsal,  who  had  taken  arms  against 
him ;  on  which  Christiern  (who 
seems  to  have  out-Neroed  Nero) 
caused  the  prince's  mother  and  sister 
to  be  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into 
the  sea.  Gustavus  was  proclaimed 
sovereign  of  Sweden  1528;  but 
every  king  being  compelled  at  his 
coronation  to  swear  to  observe  the 
rights  of  the  clergy,  he  deferred  that 
ceremony,  in  order  the  better  to  pro- 
mote the  Reformation.  Having  en- 
couraged the  Lutheran  divines  to 
E reach  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions, 
e  seized  the  church-lands,  declared 
himself  a  Lutheran,  and  was  crowned 
1528.    He  encouraged  trade»  erected 


citadels  on  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
dom, reigned  without  favourites  or 
ministers,  made  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  the  main  object  of  his  labours, 
and  died,  aced  70, 1560.  After  Vasa, 
the  Swedish  throne  was  no  more  elec- 
tive, but  hereditary. 

Portugal  under  Johh  IIL — 
Joao  III.  succeeded  his  father 
Emanuel  1521,  and  in  three  years 
after  his  accession  introduced  the 
Inquisition.  Suleiman  II.,  envying 
the  power  and  opulence  of  the 
Portuguese,  ordered  his  vizir  to  fit 
out  a  fleet,  and  attack  their  posses- 
sions in  India ;  but  though  a  large 
armament  sailed,  the  valour  of  the 
Portuguese  prevented  the  landing 
of  the  vizii^s  troops,  and  the  ships  one 
by  one  escaped  to  the  Red  Sea.  In 
Africa,  John  had  no  great  success ; 
and  as  Barbary  yet  remained  un- 
conquered,  he  contented  himself  with 
adding  strength  to  such  fortresses  as 
he  possessed  there,  and  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  colony  recently 
established  in  Brazil.  That  country 
had  been  explored  by  Vespuocio 
1501,  but  no  settlement  was  made 
till  1549;  when  the  subjects  of  Jolto 
founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador.  The 
king  encouraged  the  settlers  in  eveiy 
way,  caused  several  other  strong 
towns  to  be  begun,  and  held  out  in- 
ducements to  the  natives  to  become 
Christians.  Meanwhile  he  neglected 
not  the  happiness  of  his  people  at 
home.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
serious  quarrels  of  his  nobles  regard- 
ing precedency,  he  established  rules 
which  have  subsisted  ever  since,  and 
which  in  a  great  measure  prevented 
further  altercations.  While  designing 
other  important  reforms^the  good  Jolo 
was  seized  suddenly  with  a  mortal 
illness,  and  expired,  aged  55,  1557. 

Spain  and  Germant  under 
Charles  V. — Charles  I.  of  Spain, 
better  known  as  Charles  V.  of  Ger- 
many; was  the  son  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna, 
queen  of  Castile ;  and  after  an  edu- 
cation under  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
(eventually  pope  Adrian  VI.),  was 
called  at  16  to  succeed  his  grand- 
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fiither  Ferdinand,  the  restorer  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  1516.  Cardinal 
^menes,  the  minister  of  Ferdinand, 
sent  pressing  invitations  to  Charles 
to  repair  to  Spain;  but  the  prince, 
yoiinff  and  inexperienced,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Flemish  favourites,  de- 
layed a  twelvemonth  before  he  set 
out  from  Flanders.  At  last  he  em- 
barked with  his  Flemish  court,  and 
landed  in  the  Asturias,  1517,  where 
the  Castilian  nobility  hastened  to 
meet  him.  Ximenes,  also,  old  and 
infirm  as  he  was,  had  hoped  to  sreet 
the  young  king ;  but  he  fell  iU  on 
the  road,  and  died  at  Aranda,  after 
receiving  a  cold  letter  of  dismissal 
from  Charles.  Discontent  soon 
showed  itself  amons  the  Castilians 
at  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  on  whom  was  be- 
stowed every  appointment  of  value ; 
and  while  Charles  was  attempting  to 
allay  the  ferment,  he  received  news 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian's  death, 

1519.  In  a  few  months  more,  he  was 
himself  elected  to  succeed  his  grand- 
father, and  hastened  to  leave  Spain 
for  Germany.  Having  made  Adrian 
of  Utrecht  regent  of  Castile,  and  ap- 
Dointed  viceroys  for  Aragon  and 
Valencia,  he  sailed  from  Uoninna, 

1520,  landed  at  Dover  on  his  way, 
(where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsev,)  and  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Aix-ia-Chapelle. 
Germany  was  at  that  moment  dis- 
turbed by  Luther*s  proceedings ;  and 
at  a  diet  held  at  Worms,  1521,  the 
former  was  summoned  to  appear. 
He  accordingly  came^  but  refused  to 
retract  his  opinions,  and  appealed  to 
a  general  council.  He  was  allowed 
to  depart  in  safety ;  but  after  he  had 
gone,  an  edict  of  outlawry  was  issued 
against  him  by  the  authority  of  the 
diet  While  Charles  was  thus  among 
his  new  subjects,  the  nobles  of  Cas- 
tile, sailed  by  the  supremacy  of  the 
Flemish,  and  even  by  the  regency  of 
Adrian,  whose  stem  demeanour  con- 
stantly offended  their  pride,  incited 
the  towns  to  a  revolt,  1520 ;  and  a 
junta  o£  citizens  was  convoked  with 
the  title  of  '  Communerosy'  at  the 
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head  of  whom  was  Padilla,  a  young 
nobleman  of  Toledo.  Renouncing 
allegiance  to  the  regency,  the  Com- 
muneros  appealed  to  CKarles  himself 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  took 
possession  of  the  person  of  Joanna, 
who,  in  all  public  acts,  was  still  styled 
queen  of  Castile.  That  princess  liad 
been  for  years  insane  ;  but  when  Pa^ 
dilla  and  others  complained  to  her  of 
the  injustice  they  had  suffered,  she 
seemed  to  have  a  lucid  interval,  and 
promised  redress.  She  even  received 
m  state  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and 
the  members  of  the  junta,  who  kissed 
her  hand,  and  swore  allegiance  to  her ; 
but  after  the  ceremony,  she  relapsed 
into  her  usual  melancholy,  and  could 
not  be  made  to  sign  any  paper.  For 
some  months  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
muneroe  seemed  to  prosper ;  they 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  regency  at 
Tordesillas ;  and  almost  all  the  towns 
of  Castile  embraced  their  cause.  But 
the  junta  having  shown  a  disposition 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  clergy,  among  others  the  im- 
portant one  of  being  exempt  from 
taxes,  they  lost  the  support  of  those 
two  powerful  bodies ;  and  when  the 
Cortes  agitated  the  question  of  the 
former  crown  lands,  (of  which  the 
nobility  had  got  possession  in  the 
course  of  time,)  and  proposed  that 
they  should  be  re-annexed  to  the 
royal  domains,  the  nobles  openly 
espoused  the  part  of  the  crown, 
armed  their  vassals,  attacked  the 
Communeros  at  ViUareal,  defeated 
them,  took  Padilla  prisoner,  and  im- 
mediately executed  him.  Padilla*s 
wife,  Maria  Pacheco,  defended  herself 
for  a  short  time  within  Toledo,  and 
at  last  contrived  to  escape  into  Por- 
tugal. Charles  soon  after  returned 
from  Germany ;  and  reassuming  the 
reins  of  government,  issued  an  am- 
nesty for  all  past  political  offences. 
A  war  with  France  soon  engrossed 
all  his  attention ;  his  armies,  trium- 

?hant  in  Italy,  drove  the  French  from 
^ombardy,  took  Genoa,  and  at  last, 
in  1525,  gained  the  great  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  made  Francis  I.  prisoner. 
The  release  of  Francis,  and  the  sack 
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of  Rome,  by  Charles's  forces,  1627, 
are  noticed  in  tlie  papal  and  French 
histories.  When  Clement  VII.  was 
made  prisoner,  Charles  at  Madrid 
hypocritically  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  for  his  deliverance,  saying, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  make  war 
against  the  temporal  sovereign  of 
Rome,  but  not  upon  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church.  The  treaty  of 
Cambrai,  1529,  made  peace  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  who  gave  up 
all  claim  to  Italy  and  Flanders ;  and 
Charles  being  also  reconciled  to  Cle- 
ment, was  crowned  by  him,  1530,  at 
Bologna.  Ailer  uniting  his  troops 
with  those  of  Clement  to  compel  the 
Florentines  to  receive  for  their  prince 
Alexander  de  Medici,  Charles  re- 
turned to  Germany  ;  where  tlie  con- 
sequences of  the  religious  schism  be- 
came every  day  more  threatening.  At 
a  great  diet  at  Augsbure,  1530,  the 
Lutheran  confession  of  mith  was  so- 
lemnly presented  to  him ;  whereon 
he  adopted  a  temporizing  policy  to- 
wards the  protestants,  even  to  make 
It  believed  that  he  favoured  their 
doctrines  in  his  heart  In  1535,  he 
restored  Muley  Hassan  to  the  throne 
of  Tunis,  from  which  he  had  been 
driven  by  Barbarosa ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa  he  entered  Naples 
in  triumph,  having  liberated  20,000 
Christian  slaves,  and  given  for  a  time 
an  effectual  blow  to  the  great  African 
pirate.  He,  however,  found  Francis 
again  prepared  for  war,  and  the  pe- 
riod from  15:36  to  1538  was  spent  in 
contests  in  Provence  and  Piedmont 
between  the  two  monarchs ;  when 
Charles,  having  lost  lialf  his  army,  was 
rejoiced  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
Francis,  through  the  mediation  of 
Paul  III.  This  was,  however,  broken, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  reign  of 
Francis,  by  the  want  of  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  Charles,  and  hostilities 
were  again  commenced,  1542. 

Meanwhile,  in  1541,  Charles  had 
sailed  with  an  armament  to  attack 
Algiers,  against  the  advice  of  his  old 
admiral,  Andrea  Doria.  He  landed 
near  that  city,  and  began  the  siege ; 
but  his  troops  were  cut  off  by.  dis- 


ease, and  by  the  Arabs.  A  dread- 
ful storm  dispersed  his  fleet ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  re-embark  with  a 
small  portion  of  his  men,  leaving  his 
artillery  and  baggage  behind. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  tlie  fresh 
contest  with  Francis  was  the  offence 
taken  by  that  king  at  the  seizure  and 
execution,  by  Charles's  governor  of 
Milan,  of  Kincon,  a  Spaniard,  and 
Tregosa,  a  Genoese,  who  had  de- 
serted to  Francis  from  Charles,  and 
were  on  their  way  to  Suleiman  II. 
respecting  an  alliance  with  France; 
but  when  Suleiman  had  sent  Baiba^ 
rosa  with  a  large  fleet  to  ravage  tlie 
coasts  of  Italy,  a  peace  ensued  at 
Crespi,  1544.  The  diet  of  Worms 
having  passed  several  resolutions 
against  me  protestants,  1545,  they 
rose  in  arms  under  Frederick,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse. 
Charles  defeated  them,  took  the  two 
princes  prisoners,  and  gave  Saxon]^  to 
Maurice,  a  kinsman  of  Frederick. 
Maurice,  however,  was  secretly  in  the 
protestant  interest;  and  at  last,  in 
1552,  threw  off  tlie  mask,  by  taking 
the  field  at  the  head  of  tlie  reform 
confederacy,  and  was  veiy  near  sur- 
prising the  emperor  at  Innspruck, 
whence  Charles  was  obliged  to  flee 
with  precipitation.  He  also  fright- 
ened away  the  lathers  of  the  council 
assembled  at  Trent.  At  the  same 
crisis,  Henri  II.,  who  had  succeeded 
Francis  I.,  commenced  hostilities 
against  Cliarles  ;  who  was  obliged 
thereupon  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
sau,  by  which  the  protestants  were 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion in  their  respective  dominions. 
This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  diet 
at  Augsburg,  1555,  and  was  called 
*  the  peace  of  religion  ;*  it  being  the 
foundation  of  religious  freedom  in 
Germany.  The  war  continued  with 
the  French  on  one  side,  and  with  tlie 
Turks  in  Hungary  on  the  other.  In 
1 554,  Philip,  Charles's  son,  had  married 
Mary,  queen  of  England ;  upon  which 
occasion  his  father  made  over  to  him 
the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In 
1555  the  imbecile  Joanna  died  ;  and 
Cliarles,  being    now    sole  ruler   of 
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Spain,  put  in  effect  a  resolution  he 
had  formed  some  years  before.  Hav- 
ing assembled  the  States  of  the  Low 
Countries  at  Brussels,  1555,  he  ap- 
peared, seated  between  his  son  Phi- 
lip and  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  resigned  the  sovereinity  of 
the  Netherlands,  his  paternal  domi- 
nions, to  Philip.  He  then  rose,  and 
leaning  on  his  son  for  support  (as  he 
was  suffering  from  gout),  said :  '  Ever 
since  the  age  of  17,  I  have  devoted 
all  my  thoughts  and  exertions  to 
public  objects,  seldom  reserving  any 
portion  of  my  time  for  the  indul- 
gence of  ease  or  pleasure.  I  have 
visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain 
six,  France  four,  Italy  seven,  Flan- 
ders ten  times,  England  twice,  and 
Africa  twice ;  have  made  eleven 
voyages  by  sea ;  and  have  not  avoided 
labour,  or  repined  under  fatigue,  in 
the  arduous  office  of  governing  my 
extensive  dominions ;  but  now  my 
constitution  fails  me,  and  my  in- 
firmities warn  me  that  it  is  time  to 
retire  from  the  helm.  I  am  not  so 
fond  of  reigning,  as  to  wish  to  retain 
the  sceptre  with  a  powerless  hand. 
If,  in  the  course  of  a  long  adminis- 
tration, I  have  committed  errors ;  if, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  multiplicity 
of  affairs,  I  have  neglected  or  wronged 
any  man,  I  now  implore  his  forgive- 
ness. I  feel  gratetul  for  your  fide- 
lity and  attachment ;  and  shall  with 
my  last  breath  pray  for  the  welfare 
of  you  all.'  Then  turning  to  Philip, 
he  gave  him  some  salutary  advice, 
specially  to  respect  the  laws  and  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects ;  after  which, 
somewhat  exhausted  with  emotion, 
he  closed  the  impressive  scene  by  re- 
tiring. In  a  fortnight  after,  he  made 
over  to  Philip,  with  the  same  solem- 
nity, and  before  a  large  assembly  of 
Spanish  grandees  and  German  princes, 
the  crowns  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
In  1556  he  in  like  manner  resigned 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  had  already  been 
elected  king  of  the  Romans;  and 
after  visiting  his  native  place,  Ghent, 
he  embark^  for  Spain  with  a  small 
l^tinue.     On  landing  at  Laredo  in 


Biscay,  he  kissed  the  ground,  sayings 
'  Naked  I  came  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  I  return  to  thee, 
thou  common  mother  of  mankind!'  In 
1557,  accompanied  by  one  gentleman- 
attendant  and  12  domestics,  he  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justo,  near 
Plasencia,  in  Estremadura,  in  a  se- 
questered valley,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gredos.  There  he  employed 
himself  either  in  his  garden,  or  in 
contriving  works  of  mechanism,  in 
which  last  he  was  assisted  by  the  in- 
j;enious  Turriano.  His  body  becom- 
mg  more  and  more  enfeebled  by  re- 
peated fits  of  the  gout,  his  mind  at 
length  lost  its  energy ;  and  he  fell  into 
gloomy  reveries,  and  the  practice  of 
ascetic  austerities.  Among  other 
things,  he  had  himself  laid  in  a  coffin, 
and  wrapped  in  a  shroud,  and  the 
funeral  service  performed  over  him 
in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  The 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  this  cere- 
mony, however,  brought  on  a  nervous 
fever,  which  carried  him  off,  1558,  in 
his  59th  year. 

Poland  dndeu  Sigismund  I. — He 
succeeded  his  father  Alexander,  1506, 
and  afler  spiritedly  clearing  Russia 
Nigra  of  the  Walachians,  defeated 
the  Russians  on  the  Borrbthenes ;  and 
then  attacked  the  Teutonic  knights, 
under  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
their  grand-master,  from  whom  he 
took  die  greater  portion  of  Pome- 
rania.  The  house  of  Austria,  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  Sigismund, 
now  incited  the  Russians,  Molda-. 
vians,  and  Tartars  to  fall  upon  his 
territories  at  once ;  but  the  bravery 
of  count  Taro,  the  Polish  generalis- 
simo, foiled  all  tiieir  efforts.  In  a 
word,  the  reign  of  Sigismund  is  re- 
garded as  the  golden  age  of  Poland : 
Lithuania,  Smolensk,  and  vast  terri- 
tories beyond  the  Euxine  and  Baltic, 
were  under  his  sway  ;  while  Lewis, 
his  nephew,  [lossessed  Hungary,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Silesia.  Sigismund  died, 
aged  84, 1548. 

Russia  undeb  Vasili  IV.  —  Ivan 
III.  was  no  sooner  dead,  1505,  than 
his  son  Gabriel,  by  his  consort  Sophia, 
starved  the  young  Demetrius,  hb  ne* 
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phew,  in  pnson,  and  was  crowned 
grand-duke,  as  Basil  IV.  Aflter  at- 
tempting the  dethronement  of  Siffis- 
mund  of  Poland,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  that  king ;  but  when  he 
had,  b^  a  breach  of  faith,  invaded  Li- 
thuania, the  Polei,  aided  by  the  Crim- 
Tartars,  gave  his  general  battle  at 
Orsova,  on  the  Dnieper,  and  defeated 
him  with  immense  loss.  The  Crim- 
Tartars  thereupon  broke  into  Russia, 
and  got  possession  of  Moscow,  1521. 
Basil  witn  difficulty  escaped  to  Novo- 
gorod,  and,  on  his  way  thither,  hid 
himself  beneath  a  hay-cock,  to  avoid 
a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy. 
Machmet  Gerei,  the  Tartar  chief, 
hereupon  caused  his  own  statue  to 
be  set  up  at  Moscow,  as  a  mark  of 
his  sovereignty;  and  having  com- 
pelled Basil  to  return  to  his  capital, 
to  pay  down  a  large  sum  as  the  first 
year's  tribute,  and  to  prostrate  him- 
self before  the  statue,  departed  with 
an  immense  booty,  and  80,000  pri- 
soners, whom  he  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Turks.     Basil  died  1533. 

Persia  under  Tamasp  I. — He 
succeeded  his  father,  Ismail  the  Sage, 
1523,  and  was  repeatedly  engaged  in 
war  with  the  emperor  suleiman,  by 
whom  Persia  was  more  than  once  in- 
vaded ;  but  the  Turks  were  unable 
to- retain  their  conquests.  Tamasp 
received  and  protected  Humayun, 
sultan  of  Delhi,  when  expelled  by 
Shir  Klian  1542  ;  and  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Hindustan,  and  recover  his 
dominions,  1556.  After  a  reign  of 
53  years,  he  died,  1576. 

Dblhi  under  Babeb,  the  first 
Great  Monoul.  —  Ibrahim  Lodi, 
who  succeeded  his  father  Sekander 
1517,  having  excited  by  his  cruelty 
and  insincerity  the  rebellion  of  his 
principal  nobles,  some  of  them  in- 
vited Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timur, 
into  India.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Paniput  between  him  and  Ibrahim, 
in  which  the  latter  was  slain  ;  and  the 
empire  of  Hindustan  was  thereupon 
transferred  from  the  Afshans  to  the 
house  of  Timur,  1526,  mber  assum- 
ing the  imposing  title  of '  Great  Mon- 
gul/  a  distinction  to  which  all  the 


[XODBBH 

sovereigns  of  Delhi  to  this  day  (no* 
minal  as  their  power  now  is^  have 
laid  daim.  Baber  was  fifth  in  de- 
scent from  Tamerlane,  and  having 
been  driven  from  his  patrimonial  pos- 
session of  Ferghana  by  the  khan  of 
the  Usbek  Tartars,  had  made  several 
attempts  to  enter  India,  but  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  ffovemor  of 
Lahore.  His  fifth  and  uut  attempt 
was  successful,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
Dowlat  Khan  Lodi,  and  other  Af- 
ghan chiefs  {  and  his  military  skill 
and  activity  eventually  overcoming 
all  opposition,  1528,  he  ruled  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life  in  peace. 
His  death  occurred  1530. 

Fall  of  Milan.— Though  Maxi- 
milian Sforza  had  been  restored  by 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  his  fa« 
therms  duchy,  1512,  that  sovereign  was 
not  long  able  to  support  him  therein. 
In  1513  the  army  of  La  Trimouille 
again  took  the  Milanese;  but  the 
Swiss  defeated  that  general  soon  after, 
and  drove  the  French  entirely  out. 
Francis  I.,  on  succeeding  his  mther- 
in-law  Louis  XII.,  1515,  took  the 
title  of  duke  of  Milan,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  powenul  army 
to  make  good  his  right.  The  Swiss, 
who  defended  the  Milanese,  gave 
him  battle,  1516,  but  were  cut  to 
pieces,  leavine  15,000  dead  on  the 
field.  Duke  Maximilian,  in  despair, 
hereupon  ceded  Milan  to  Francis, 
and  departed  for  France,  where  he 
had  an  annual  pension  of  80,000 
golden  crowns,  till  his  decease  at 
Paris,  1530.  Meanwhile  Charles  V. 
had  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne 
1519;  and,  jealous  rival  as  he  was 
of  Francis,  he  got  possession  of  Milan 
1521,  and  pla^  on  the  throne  Fran* 
cesco  Sforza,  brother  of  the  deposed 
Maximilian.  That  prince  was  en- 
abled to  maintain  his  authority  until 
his  death,  1535  ;  and  leaving  no  issue, 
the  duchy  of  Milan  fell  to  Charles  V. 
During  nearly  two  centuries  that  it 
remained  under  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  it  declined 
ereatly  from  its  former  prosperity, 
Uirough  the  despotism  or  the  dele- 
gated viceroys  and  govemon  fix>m 
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Spain  ;  but  when  transferred  to  the 
German  branch  of  the  same  family, 
by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spa- 
nish succession  1704>  all  Lombardy 
began  to  revive.  Under  the  reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  the  duchy  assumed 
a  flourishing  aspect ;  and  its  happi- 
ness continued  till  the  invasion  by 
Buonaparte,  1796.  By  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,1797,  Austria  gave  up 
Milan  and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a 
compensation  for  them  and  Belgium 
(which  was  also  taken  fit>m  her  by 
the  French),  the  territory  of  Venice, 
whose  oligarchy  Buonaparte  had  over- 
thrown. Milan  and  Mantua,  or  Lom- 
bardy Proper,  were  made  first  a  re- 
public dependent  on  France,  and 
then  a  kingdom,  of  which  Napoleon 
declared  himself  ruler,  1805.  At  the 
close  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  Biion&- 
parte  retook  from  Austria  the  Vene- 
tian territories ;  and  annexinff  them 
to  Lombardy,  styled  the  whole  'the 
kingdom  ot  Italy,'  though  the  new 
state  comprised  not  above  a  third  of 
that  peninsula.  He  added  to  it  Mo- 
dena,and  in  1808  the  Papal  Marches  ; 
the  whole  population  or  the  kingdom 
being  six  millions.  In  1814  the 
Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  em- 
peror rancis  again  took  possession 
of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of 
Venice,  the  latter  as  a  compensation 
for  his  loss  of  Belgium  ;  and  this 
measure  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815.  The  districts 
south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to 
their  former  sovereigns ;  Modena  to 
its  duke,  and  the  Marches  to  the 
pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then 
formed  the  territories  of  Milan,  Man- 
tua, and  Venice  into  what  is  now 
styled  the  Lombardo -Venetian  king- 
dom, and  annexed  it  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  Austria  for  ever. 

Navarbb  under  Henrt  D'At- 
BEST. —  This  prince  succeeded  his 
brother  John  1516,  and  married  Mar- 
garet de  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  widow  of  the  due 
d'Alen^on.  Queen  Maraaret  united 
her  efhrta  with  those  of  her  husband 


to  make  their  little  kingdom  flourish, 
by  encouraging  agriculture  and  the 
useful  arts.  She  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  had  been  led  by  literary 
curiosity  to  make  herself  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  reformers, 
to  which  she  became  partially  a  con- 
vert; but  in  complaisance  to  her 
brother,  she  became  more  strict  ill 
her  attention  to  the  ceremonial  of 
the  ancient  religion.  Though  so 
contemplative  and  pious  in  her  con- 
duct as  a  queen,  she  was  author  of  a 
book  of  tales,  as  free  in  their  ten- 
dency as  those  of  Boccaccio,  entitled 
'  L'Heptameron.'  She  died  in  her 
58th  year,  1549,  leaving  an  only  child, 
Joan,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  the  decease  of  her  fitther  Henry, 
1555. 

Ireland  under  Henry  VIII.— ^ 
Henry  governed  Ireland  by  support- 
ing its  chiefs  against  each  other  ;  but 
as  they  were  tampered  with  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  Henry  made  his 
natural  son,  the  duke  of  Kichmond, 
lord  lieutenant.  This  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Irish  from  breaking  out  into 
rebellion  1540,  under  Fitz  Gerald, 
who  had  been  lord  deputy,  and  was 
won  over  by  the  emperor;  but  he 
was  capturea,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn« 
After  this,  the  house  of  Austria 
took  extraordinaiy  pains  again  to 
form  a  strong  party  amone  the 
Irish.  About  1542,  James  v.  of 
Scotland  made  some  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Ireland,  and  was  fa- 
voured by  a  strong  party  of  the 
Irish  themselves ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
say,  had  he  lived,  what  the  conse- 
quences of  his  claim  might  have  been. 
Henry,  hearing  that  the  Irish  had  a 
mean  opinion  of  his  dignity,  as  the 
kings  of  England  had  hitherto  as- 
sumed no  higher  title  than  that  of 
lords  of  Ireland,  took  that  of  king  of 
Ireland,  which  had  a  ereat  effect 
with  the  native  Irish,  who  thought 
that  allegiance  was  not  due  to  a 
lord ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  this  expe^ 
dient  had  not  been  thought  of  before. 
The  measure  produced  a  very  general 
submission  t«  Henry's  government  i 
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and  even  O'Neil,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  descendant  of  the  last  para- 
mount king  of  Ireland,  took  the  oaths, 
for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Ty- 
rone.    The  pope,  however,  and  the 


princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by 
remitting  money,  and  sometimes  send- 
ing over  troops,  still  kept  up  their 
interest  in  Ireland,  and  drew  from  it 
vast  numbers  of  men  to  their  armies. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 


St.  Paul's  School,  London, 
founded  1509,  by  Dean  Colet,  for 
the  instruction  in  humane  letters  of 
15S  bovs^  gratis  ;  the  number  being 
selected  in  accordance  with  that  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
mentioned  it  St.  John's  gospel.  The 
income  of  the  school  is  now  above 
5000/.,  besides  an  additional  1000/. 
from  a  bequest  of  viscount  Camden 
(1685)  for  the  endowment  of  ex* 
nibitions  of  100/.  per  annum  each  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  There 
are  also  numerous  exhibitions  of 
50/.  a  year,  eacli  tenable  for  five 
years  at  either  university.  The  school 
apartments  were  rebuilt  entirely  of 
stone  1824,  on  the  old  site  in  St 
Paul's  churchyard;  with  a  fine  ar- 
cade for  the  recreation  of  the  boys.  The 
founder,John  Colet  (1466— 151 9)was 
son  of  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  who 
had  21  other  children.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
but  his  learning  did  not  extend  to 
Greek,  the  study  of  which  was  opposed 
in  that  university  by  the  Trojans.  (See 
Sir  John  Cheke.)  He  was  made  aean 
of  St.  Paul's  1505,  and  died  of  a  third 
attack  of  the  sweating  sickness,  aged 
53,  1519. 

The  College  of  Physicians, 
founded  in  London  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Linacre  1510.  Linacre  was  a  native 
of  Canterbuiy,  and  after  obtaining  a 
fellowship  at  All  Soul's,  Oxford, 
travelled  to  Rome,  and  the  court  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici.  He  founded 
lectureships  in  medicine  both  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge :  and  further 
benefited  his  profession  by  giving 
elegant  translations  in  Latin  of  the 
more  valuable  portions  of  Galen. 
In  1520  he  took  noly  orders  ;  and  he 
died,  aged  64,  1524.  No  one  is  fully 
entitled  to  practise  as  a  physician  in 
England,  who  has  not  passed  an  ex- 
amination at,  or  received  a  diploma 
from,  this  college. 


The  Musket  invented  by  a 
Spaniard,  and  first  used  at  the  rattle 
of  Pavia,  1524 ;  on  which  occasion  it 
mainly  contributed  to  decide  tlie 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  instrument, 
however,  was  not  generally  adopted 
till  1667,  when  the  duke  of  Alva  em- 
ployed it  largely  among  his  troops  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  French  ad- 
ded the  bayonet  to  the  musket,  1693. 

Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Pa- 
laces built,  the  former  by  Wolsey 
(of  which  the  painted  chamber,  now 
the  chapel,  alone  remains),  1545  ; 
and  the  latter  by  Henry  VIIL,  1530. 

Damask  and  Musk  Roses,  also 
carrots,  turnips,  pippin-c^pples,  hops, 
and  red  and  white  currants,  mtroduced 
into  England  from  the  Netherlands 
for  growth,  1510—1520.  The  black 
currant  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
digenous plant  of  our  island. 

Oranges  fust  impo&ted  into  Eng- 
land from  Italy,  1540,  having  been  first 
introduced  to  Europe  from  China, 
1156.  The  oranges  chiefly  used  in 
England  at  the  present  day  are  from 
Portugal,  Malta,  the  Barbary  coast,  the 
Azore  isles,  and  Seville ;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  come  from  Seville, 
both  sweet  and  bitter.  Oranges  were 
cultivated  first  in  England  in  Eliza- 
beth's time;  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
queen  of  Charles  I.,  had  a  splendid 
orangery  at  her  mansion  Wimbledon- 
hall  ;  42  of  whose  trees  were  sold 
by  Uie  parliament  at  lOiL  &-piece. 
The  tree  m  Spain  blossoms  in  March  ; 
and  the  choicest  fruit  is  left  thereon 
until  the  blossoming  again  begins. 
No  others  are  esteemed  fit  for  eatins 
by  the  Spaniards.  Those  intended 
for  export  are  gathered,  the  earliest 
in  November,  and  the  latest  in 
January  ;  and  if  the  latter  do  not 
corrupt  in  the  voyage,  they  are  found 
superior  to  all  others. 

Parish  Reoiste&s  first  ordered  to 
be  kept  in  England,  1538, 
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EMINENT  PEAS0N8. 


Thomas  Wolsbt  (1^71—1530), 
the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich,  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  called  'the 
boy  bachelor,*  from  taking  hb  bache- 
lors degree  so  early  as  14.  He  was 
by  no  means  reguhu:  in  his  conduct 
at  Oxford ;  but  on  his  taking  orders, 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  giving  him  his 
tliree  sons  to  educate,  bestowed  on 
him  the  living  of  Limmington,  So- 
merset, while  Dean,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  made  him  his  chaplain. 
The  governor  of  Calais  having  in- 
troduced him  to  H^iry  VII.,  that  king 
sent  him  with  a  despatch  to  Bruges, 
and  rewarded  him  for  his  expedition 
with  the  deanry  of  Lincoln.  Fox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  recommended 
him  to  Henry  YIII.  at  the  period  of 
his  accession ;  and  he  courted  the 
fiivour  of  that  monarch  so  success- 
fully, that  he  shortly  obtained  the 
first  place  in  the  roval  favour,  and 
became  uncontrolled  minister  of 
state.  He  was  rapidly  appointed  to 
other  places  of  emolument ;  and 
after  holding  the  see  of  Lincoln  a 
year,  was  made  archbishop  of  York, 
1514.  In  1515  the  pope,  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Henry,  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal ;  and 
his  nomination  to  be  the  pope's  le- 
gate-it-latere,  completed  his  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  by  exalting  him 
above  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Naturally  proud  and  ostentatious, 
perhaps  no  English  subject,  either 
lay  or  ecclesiastic,  ever  took  so 
much  state  upon  him  as  Wolsey,  who 
constantly  kept  a  train  of  800  ser- 
vants, many  of  whom  were  knights 
and  gentlemen.  In  1515,  archbishop 
Warham,  whom  he  had  much  an- 
noyed by  his  contentious  ambition, 
resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  to 
which  Wolsey  was  appointed ;  and 
his  administration  in  that  capacity  is 
said  to  have  done  him  credit.  When 
the  rivalry  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  I.  rendered  the  friendship  of 
Henry  of  great  importance,  Wolsey 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  respea 


by  both  sovereigns ;  receiving  pensions 
from  each,  as  well  as  a  third  from  the 
pope.  He  ultimately,  however,  fa- 
voured the  side  of  Charles,  who 
settled  upon  him  the  revenues  of  two 
bishoprics  in  Snain,  and  flattered  him 
with  hopes  ot  the  popedom,  which 
induced  him  to  involve  Henry  in  a 
war  with  France.  Insatiable  m  the 
pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  emolument, 
Wolsey  obtained  in  1519  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  in  succession  the  rich  bishop- 
rics of  Durham  and  Winchester. 
By  these  means  his  revenues  nearly 
eaualled  that  of  the  crown ;  part  of 
which  he  expended  in  pomp  and 
ostentation,  and  part  in  laudable 
munificence  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  He  founded  the  college  of 
Christ<murch,  Oxford,  and  a  colle- 
giate school  at  Ipswich  ;  and  built  a 
palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which, 
when  his  wealth  became  to  be  matter 
of  talk,  he  presented  to  the  king. 
The  critical  affair  of  die  divorce  of 
queen  Catherine  was  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  his  fell ;  the  cardinal  bein^ 
regarded  as  a  party  to  the  artificisu 
delays  of  Uie  court  of  Rome.  Other 
obstacles  to  the  union  with  Anne 
Boleyn  still  farther  involved  him  ; 
and  at  length,  in  1529,  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  sent  to  re- 
quire the  great  seal  from  him,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  York  Palace,  his 
palace  in  London,  and  retire  to 
Esher,  all  his  rich  plate  and  furniture 
being  seized  in  the  king*s  name. 
After  a  short  suspense,  owing  to  some 
remnant  of  attachment  on  the  part  of 
Henry,  articles  of  impeachment  were 
exhibited  against  him  in  parliament ; 
but  he  was  defended  so  vigorously  by 
his  retainer  Cromwell,  that  they  were 
withdrawn.  His  enemies  then  in- 
dicted him,  under  the  statute  of  pro- 
visos, for  procuring  bulls  from  Rome, 
which  was  made  the  ground  of  a 
sentence  of  forfeiture ;  and  when  the 
intended  effect  had  been  produced. 
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of  making  him  resign  York  Palace 
and  its  riches  to  the  king,  he  was 
granted  a  full  pardon,  and  part  of  his 
revenues.  In  1 530,  he  was  ordered  to 
remove  to  his  diocese  of  York,  where 
he  passed  part  of  the  year  at  his 
mansion  of  Cawood;  until  once 
more,  on  the  Ist  of  November  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  arrested  for  high 
treason,  and  set  out  under  custody 
for  London.  Indisposition  of  body, 
however,  combining  with  mental  dis^ 
tress,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Lei- 
cester, where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived at  the  abbey  ;  and  his  disorder 
increasing,  a  few  days  brought  him 
to  his  end  (Nov.  28,  1530),  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age.  Shortly  before 
his  decease,  he  exclaimed  to  the  offi- 
cer appointed  to  conduct  him,  '  Had 
I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs :' 
and  we  may  learn  from  his  eventful 
life,  that  ambition  is  insatiable,  the 
favour  of  princes  unstable*  and  the 
service  of  God  alone  that  which  does 
not  fail  of  bringing  peace  in  the 
end. 

Martin  Lutheb,  son  of  a  Saxon 
miner,  was  born  at  Eisleben  1483  ; 
after  a  good  education  at  Erfurt,  be- 
came an  Augustine  monk  in  the  con- 
vent of  that  city  at  22 ;  and  at  24 
took  priest's  orders.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  zealous  sup- 
port of  the  hierarchy;  and  when 
Erasmus  had  written  against  the 
mass,  Luther  expressed  his  hope  that 
he  might  carry  the  first  faggot  to  light 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  heretic.  Upon 
the  publication  of  Leo's  bull  for  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  Luther  became 
fiercely  enrag^,  because  Albert,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  who  farmed  the 
produce  of  the  tax  for  Saxony,  ap- 
pointed the  Dominicans  to  distribute 
the  licences  instead  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  whose  privilege  it  had  ever  been. 
He  instantly  resented  the  affront  put 
upon  his  order,  by  exclaiming  against 
the  sale  altogether,  as  unauthorized 
by  God*8  word  ;  and  be  and  Tetzel, 
a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order,  were 
soon  involved  in  a  fierce  papet^war. 


When  Luther,  who  had  become  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  newly-esta- 
blished university  of  Wittemberg,  had 
published  a  thesis,  attacking  the  svs- 
tem  of  indulgences,  Tetzel  burned  it 
in  the  market-place  of  Frankfort} 
while  Leo  X.  summoned  the  contu- 
macious author  to  Rome  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  Luther,  however, 
fearing  to  put  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  pope,  insisted  on  having  his 
cause  tried  in  Germany ;  where  he 
was  strongly  protected  by  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  other  princes.  The 
pope  at  length  sent  cardinal  Cajetan 
to  settle  we  controversy ;  before 
whom  Luther  made  his  appearance 
to  defend  himself  at  Augsburg. 
Finding  that  he  could  obtain  no  terms 
but  on  entire  submission  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  judge,  he  withdrew 
from  the  place,  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger ;  and  a  decree  being 
issued  against  him,  he  appealed  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council.  When 
Luther  had  ventured  to  give  the  cup 
to  the  laity,  in  administering  the 
sacrament,  the  pope  issued  a  bull 
of  excommunication  againftt  him,  as  a 
confirmed  heretic ;  but  he  displayed 
his  contempt  for  the  holy  see,  by 
burning  the  instrument  of  denuncia- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
students  and  professors  of  Wittem- 
berg. At  the  beginning  of  1521,  be 
appeared  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  to 
which  he  had  been  summoned  un- 
der protection  of  the  imperial  safe 
conduct;  but  as  he  was  returning 
home,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  horsemen,  and  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Wartenberg,  a  friendly  strap 
tagem  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
adopted  as  a  precaution  against  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  the  hier- 
archy. Luther  remained  in  his  re- 
treat nine  months,  employing  his  pen 
in  the  defence  of  his  principles  ;  and 
it  was  then  that  he  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  treatise  which  our  Henry  VIII. 
had  published  against  him.  In  1525, 
having  now  resolved  on  still  further 
deviations  from  the  old  system,  he 
cast  aside  the  monastic  habit,  and 
married  Catharine  de  Bobreo,  a  Dun 
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who  had  escaped  from  her  convent, 
and  relmquiflhed  her  tows.  In  1529, 
Charles  Y .  assembled  a  diet  at  Spires, 
to  concert  measures  a^nst  the  adro- 
cates  of  Luther's  notions ;  and  some 
serere  resolutions  being  passed  against 
them,  a  protati  was  siened  by  such 
princes  and  others  at  me  council  as 
&Toured  the  reformer,  whence  they, 
and  all  subsequent  supporters  of  the 
breach  with  Rome,  received  the  dis- 
tinctive appellation  of  protestanis, 
Luther  spent  his  latter  days  in  writing 
to  support  the  chief  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  though  he  still  adhered 
to  a  belief  in  transubstantiation, 
and  other  speculative  notions ;  and 
he  died  in  his  native  town,  aged  62, 
1546,  just  as  the  great  council  of 
Trent  was  assembling  to  try  his  opi- 
nions, and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
of  Wittemberg. 

No  man  can  doubt  that  the  talents 
of  Luther  were  of  the  highest  order, 
or  that  the  reformer  would  have 
been  a  distinguished  man  in  any  age. 
As  regards  his  motives,  however, 
we  cannot  exempt  them  from  the 
charge  of  having  originated  in  self- 
interest  ;  though,when  once  embarked 
in  the  religious  contest  he  had  alone 
provoked,  he  conscientiously  attacked 
many  acknowledged  corruptions  of 
the  Church.  (See  Sixteenth  Centwry 
ef  the  Church,)  But  a  real  convert 
to  what  b  now  understood  by 
protestantism,  Luther  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  esteemed;  it  would  be 
strange  indeed,  and  great  must  have 
been  his  previous  hypocrisy,  if  a  man 
who  had  been  educated  as  a  divine, 
and  who  had  long  maintained,  with 
no  common  share  of  zeal,  the  greater 
number  of  supererogatory  tenets  of 
the  Church,  and  who  had  even  written 
in  their  defence,  could,  on  a  sudden, 
feel  that  he  did  not  believe  them  at 
alL  He,  however,  merits  not  this 
charge  of  hypocrisy;  for,  beyond 
emancipating  Christians  from  papal 
tyranny  by  giving  the  cup  to  the 
laicy,  placing  bendlces  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  patrons,  proving  purga- 
tory  a  vain  doctrine,  opposing  the 
ttde  of   indulgences  and  sttch  like 


practices  as  unholy,  and  enabling 
priests  to  marry, — ul  great  and  a<£ 
mirable  achievements — he  did  little ; 
and  were  a  man  in  our  day  to  profess 
precisely  the  religious  opinions  which 
Luther  held  after  the  establishment 
of  the  reformation,  he  would  assured- 
ly, astounding  as  the  fiict  may  appear, 
be  declared,  to  all  intents  and  pur« 
poses,  a  Roman  Catholic  In  a 
word,  Luther,  to  make  the  paradox 
complete^  was  never  himselt  a  Lu' 
theratu 

Thomas  Moas  (1480— 1535),  son 
of  Sir  John,  a  judge  of  the  Kine*8 
Bench,  was  bom  and  educated  m 
London,  and  then  sent  to  Canteiv 
bury  College,  Oxford.  In  1499  he 
entered  at  Linco]n's-inn,  and  in  1501 
(at  21)  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament ; 
but  he  so  offended  Henry  VII.  by 
opposing  the  grant  for  his  daughter's 
marriage  (the  oueen  of  Scots),  that 
the  avaricious  King,  on  some  poor 
plea,  imprisoned  his  father,  the  judge, 
and  exacted  from  him  a  larae  fine. 
Havine  married,  More  applied  closely 
to  the  law,  became  notea  as  a  pleader, 
and  was  in  1516  sent  with  the  com- 
missioners to  renew  the  alliance  be- 
tween Heniy  VIII.  and  Charles,  then 
archduke  of  Austria.  In  1518  ap- 
peared his  'Utopia,'  a  political  ro- 
mance, based  on  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  a  nation  by  Americus ;  and 
which  evinces  a  mind  well  exercised 
in  the  consideration  of  manv  deep 
and  important  subjects.  CJardinal 
Wolsey,  on  its  publication,  offered 
him  a  pension,  which  he  however 
disinterestedly  declined ;  and  Erasmus 
and  other  learned  men  engaged  him- 
in  correspondence.  The  king  soon 
after  knighted  him,  made  him  master 
of  requests,  one  of  his  privy  council, 
and  treasurer  of  the  excheauer ;  and 
in  1529,  at  the  instance  or  Wolsey, 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons. He  went  with  the  cardinal, 
1527,  on  a  mission  to'  France,  and 
succeeded  him  as  lord  high  chan- 
cellor upon  his  disgrace,  1590.  The 
duties  of  that  eminent  post  he  dis- 
charged with  integrity  for  three  years ; 
but  in  the  persecutmg  spirit  of  the 
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times,  he  took  a  zealous  part  against 
the  reformers,  and  in  one  instance, 
that  of  Mr.  Bainham,  a  lawyer,  caused 
the  offender  to  be  whipped  and  tor- 
tured in  his  own  presence.  But  that 
More  was  conscientious  in  the  opi- 
nions which  prompted  this  severity, 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
and  he  soon  ^ve  evidence  of  the  fact, 
in  a  way  which  has  entitled  him  to 
the  praise  of  being  one  of  the  most 
upright,  disinterested,  and  consistent 
characters  of  history.  Having  re- 
signed the  seals,  declaring  he  could 
not  in  conscience  assent  to  Henry's 
divorce  from  Catherine,  the  kins  soon 
displayed  the  deep  offence  whicn  the 
act  had  given  him  ;  his  absence  also 
from  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn 
widened  the  breach ;  and  on  his  sub- 
sequent refusal  to  take  the  famous 
oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  cited  be- 
fore the  council.  There,  in  defiance 
of  the  sophistry  of  Cranmer  and 
others,  he  persisted  in  declining  to 
act  against  his  conscience ;  and  after  a 
year's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
he  was  tried  for  treason,  condemned, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and 
quartered.  Henry  affected  mercy, 
by  commuting  the  hanging  to  be- 
heading ;  and  More  received,  with 
that  jocose  cheerfulness  which  was 
inherent  in  his  character,  the  royal 
message  that  conveyed  the  boon. 
*  God  forbid !'  he  exclaimed,  '  the 
king  should  use  any  more  such  mercy 
unto  any  of  my  friends ;  and  God 
bless  all  my  posterity  from  such  par- 
dons.' With  equal  liveliness  he  ac- 
quiesced in  the  tyrannical  mandate, 
'  not  to  use  much  speech  at  the  scaf- 
fold.' It  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  15d5, 
that  this  excellent  person,  after  re- 
ceiving judgment  at  Westminster, 
was  taken  back  to  the  Tower  in  a 
boat  by  his  keepers ;  and  on  landing 
at  the  Tower-wharf,  his  favourite 
daughter,  Margaret,  forced  her  way 
through  the  crowd  wuting  at  the 
spot,  and,  falling  on  her  knees,  im- 
plored hb  blessing.  Sir  Thomas  af- 
fectionately stoop^  down,  direw  his 
arms  about  her  neck,  and  invoked 
the  protection  of  God  upon  her.   He 


then  passed  on ;  and  although  the 
guards  with  halberds  now  surrounded 
him,  tlie  affectionate  young  woman 
pushed  them  aside,  reached  his  per- 
son again,  and,  in  sight  of  the  crowd, 
embraced  and  .  kissed  him.  Again 
she  followed,  and  repeated  the  filial 
act ;  until  tlie  guards,  at  a  drawbridge 
over  which  her  father  had  to  pass, 
stayed  her  progress,  and  obliged  her 
to  return.  On  the  6th,  Sir  Thomas 
was  led  from  his  prison  to  the  spot 
prepared  for  his  execution ;  and  on 
perceiving  that  die  scaffold  was  very 
weakly  constructed,  he  observed  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  *  I  pray  you, 
sir,  see  me  safe  up ;  and  for  my  com- 
ing down,  let  me  shift  for  myself;' 
and  after  having  placed  his  head  on 
the  block,  he  requested  the  execu- 
tioner to  wait  until  he  had  removed 
his  beard  on  one  side,  to  preyent  its 
being  cut  off,  *  for  that,'  he  observed, 
*has  committed  no  treason.'  He 
suffered  in  his  56th  year;  and  hb 
daughter  Margaret,  by  the  king's  per- 
mission, attended  his  headless  body 
to  the  grave,  but  was  soon  after  called 
before  the  privy-council,  and  placed 
in  imminent  danger,  for  liaving  bought 
and  carried  away  the  head,  afiter  it 
had  been  exposed  some  days  on  Lon- 
don Bridge,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
be  thrown  into  the  Thames.  This 
faithful  child  was  then  die  wife  of 
Mr.  William  Roper ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
was  always  so  devoted  to  her,  that, 
during  a  dangerous  illness  with  which 
she  was  visited,  he  resolved,  if  she 
had  died,  to  withdraw  himself  wholly 
from  the  world.  She  was  the  dis- 
penser of  her  father's  secret  charities ; 
and  to  her  alone  he  entrusted  the 
knowledge  of  the  severe  religious 
austerities  to  which  he  subjected 
himself— his  hair  shirt,  and  his  re- 
peated scourgings.  In  some  of  these 
self-inflicted  penalties  she  imitated 
her  parent.  '  She  liad  her  shirts  and 
girdles  of  hair,'  says  bishop  Fisher  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  *  which,  when  she 
was  in  health,  every  week  she  failed 
not  on  certain  days  to  wear,  sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other ;  that 
full  often  her  skin,  as  I  heard  say. 
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was  pierced  therewith.'  Though  Mrs. 
Ropei^s  veneration  for  her  fiither 
scarcely  knew  any  limits,  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  she  not  only  took 
the  obnoxious  oath,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation, however,  'as  far  it  would 
stand  with  the  law  of  God,'  but  used 
eveiy  argument  to  induce  him  to  fol- 
low her  example.  She  survived  Sir 
Thomas  nine  years,  dying,  aged  86, 
1544 ;  and  her  Other's  head  was 
placed  in  a  box  upon  her  coffin. 

PlEK&E,    ChEVALIEE    DE     BaTABD 

(1417—1524),  born  in  Dauphin^, 
became  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  fol- 
lowed Charles  VIIL  into  Italy.  That 
king,  when  Naples  fell  to  him,  was 
so  struck  with  the  upright  conduct 
of  Bayard,  who  gave  back  to  the 
daughter  of  his  hostess  at  Brescia 
the  2000  pistoles  he  had  received  for 
the  protection  of  the  house,  and 
treated  with  honourable  delicacy  a 
beautiful  woman  who  became  his 
prisoner,  that  he  promoted  him,  ob- 
serving he  was  indeed  *  un  chei^ier 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  T  He  was 
not  less  distinguished  when  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XI L,  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  conquest  of 
Milan,  and,  like  Cocles,  singly  de- 
fending abridge  against  200  warriors. 
So  great  at  length  became  his  re- 
putation, that  Francis  I.  (who  re- 
garded him  as  much  as  his  predeces- 
sors), after  the  victory  of  Marignan, 
1615,  in  which  battle  Bayard  had 
constantly  fought  by  his  side,  desired 
to  be  kniriited  by  his  sword  ;  which 
was  accor£ngly  done  by  the  chevalier 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  army, 
in  the  manner  of  ancient  times.  He 
fell  by  a  musket^hot  in  the  retreat 
from  Rebec,  1524,  at  the  age  of  47  ; 
and  his  last  moments  were  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Having 
kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword  while 
helpless  on  the  ground,  he  confessed 
himself  to  his  squire,  and  requested  to 
be  placed  with  his  back  to  a  tree,  hav- 
ing his  face  turned  towards  the 
enemy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
then  fighting  against  his  country,  on 
coming  up  in  pursuit,  expressed  his 
regret  at  seeing  so  brave  a  soldier 


about  to  die :  '  It  is  not  I  who  am  to 
be  pitied !'  replied  Bayard, '  but  you, 
who  carry  arms  against  your  king^ 
your  countiy,  and  your  oath ;'  and  so 
saying,  he  expired. 

Hernan  Cortez  (1485—1547), 
bom  at  Medellin  in  Spain,  studied 
law  at  Salamanca ;  but  being  of  an 
unruly  disposition,  he  was  urged  by 
his  father  to  go  under  the  general 
Velasquez  against  Cuba,  1511.  Ve- 
lasquez so  approved  his  conduct,  that 
he  commissioned  him  to  begin  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  1518,  then  just 
discovered ;  and  though,  out  of  jea- 
lousy, he  recalled  him  when  he  heard 
of  his  taking  the  town  of  Tabasco, 
and  of  his  obtaining  ^old  and  slaves 
from  its  cacique  or  chief,  Cortez  pro- 
ceeded in  his  career,  and  at  San  Juan 
d'UUoa  caused  the  Mexican  chiefs  to 
believe  his  party  those  descendants  of 
the  sun,  wno  were  destined  by  pro- 
phecy to  subvert  the  Aztec  empire. 
The  havoc  made  on  trees  by  the  teiw 
rific  discharge  of  cannon-lMills,  the 
thunder  of  the  explosions,  the  skilful 
evolutions  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  and 
the  daring  manners  and  military  car- 
riage of  the  invaders,  gave  strength  to 
the  belief;  and  after  encouraging  the 
tributary  caciques  to  throw  off  the 
Mexican  yoke,  aiding  them  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  oflen  slaughtering  thou- 
sanos  of  them  himself  in  consequence 
of  their  jealousy  of  his  intentions, 
Cortez  and  his  followers  were  received 
by  the  emperor  Montezuma  at  T^ 
nochtithui,  the  capital  of  his  barbaric 
state,  as  teules  or  deities,  November, 
1519.  But  before  he  marched  upon 
the  capital,  Cortez  had  founded  the 
Spanish  colony  of  Villa  Rica  de  Vera 
Cruz,  and  defeated  the  partisans  of 
Velasquez  that  were  in  his  army  and 
had  revolted;  and  he  had  scarcely 
entered  Tenochtitlan,  when  the  Mexi- 
cans, secretly  instructed  by  Velasquez, 
attacked  Vera  Cruz,  and  cutting  off 
the  head  of  a  Spaniard,  carried  it 
about  triumphantly,  to  prove  the 
poor  claim  or  their  opponents  to  im- 
mortality. Cortez  hereupon,  to  pre* 
vent  further  mischief,  seized  the  jaer- 
son  of  Montezuma,  and  compelling 
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him  to  give  up  the  leader  of  the  at- 
tack upon  Vera  Cruz,  his  son,  and 
five  other  officers,  had  them  all  burned 
alive  in  front  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, on  a  pile  made  of  the  weapons 
kept  in  store  for  tlie  defence  or  the 
state,  and  in  presence  of  the  emperor 
in  chains.  Montezuma  was  now  set 
at  liberty,  but  refused  to  embrace 
Christianity;  and  when  Cortez  led 
his  soldiers  to  stop  the  human  sacri- 
fices, and  throw  down  the  idols  in  the 
grand  temple,  both  priests  and  people 
rose  in  arms,  and  forced  him  to  desist 
After  this  provocation,  the  Mexicans 
became  resolved  to  expel  the  Spap 
niards ;  and  Montezuma  boldly  com- 
manded Cortez  to  depart  Tne  lat- 
ter, however,  continued  to  hold  the 
capital  for  six  months ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  Velasquez  having  sent  a  Spap 
nish  force  to  dispossess  him,  Cortez 
made  its  commander  Narvaez  pri- 
soner, and  induced  the  soldiers  to  join 
his  own  small  army  in  Tenochtitlan. 
The  Mexicans  at  length  revolted,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  from  their  capi- 
tal, murdering  Montezuma,  because 
he  tried  to  apjiease  them ;  but  Cor^ 
tez  defeated  their  troops  in  the  plains 
ofOtompan,  July,  1520,tand  was  in 
another  six  months  in  possession  of 
all  Mexico.  The  people  rose  again 
and  again,  but  were  put  down  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  adventurous 
Spaniard  ;  who,  tnough  re^rded  b^ 
hu  country  as  a  rebel,  added  to  it 
thus  a  state,  which  proved  for  more 
than  dOO  years  one  of  the  brightest 
gems  in  tne  Castilian  crown.  Infu- 
riated by  the  neglect  of  Charles  I. 
(V.),  who  listened  to  his  enemies, 
Cortez  returned  to  Spain,  1526,  when 
the  monarch  could  not  but  raise  him 
to  a  marquisate,  and  grant  him  an 
estate  ;  but  in  two  years  he  returned 
without  authority  to  America,  and 
occupied  himself  in  fitting  out  expe- 
ditions at  his  own  cost,  one  of  which 
discovered  California,  1535.  In  1540 
be  once  more  returned  to  Spain,  and, 
though  coldly  received  by  Charles, 
accompanied  him,  1541,  in  his  exploit 
against  Alciers ;  which  would  nave 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  sea  piracy, 


had  his  advice  been  followed.  On 
his  return  from  that  disastrous  at- 
tack, Cortez  retired  to  Seville,  where 
he  died  in  affluence,  aged  62,  1547. 
Putting  aside  the  violence  used  by 
Cortez  throughout  his  career,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nanimous of  conquerors.  The  de- 
struction of  his  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz, 
with  the  object  of  compelling  his  fol- 
lowers to  conquer  or  die  ;  his  fearless 
entry  into  Mexico — Uie  still  bolder 
seizure  of  Montezuma  in  his  own  pa- 
lace ;  his  defeat  of  Narvaez  ;  his  vic- 
tory of  Otompan ;  and  his  magnani- 
mity in  the  siege  of  Mexico— are  deeds 
almost  unparalleled,  and  carry  with 
them  more  an  air  of  romance  than  of 
reality. 

Rafaelle  d'Uebino  (1483—1520), 
regarded  as  the  prince  of  modem  de- 
sign, was  son  of  an  artist,  and  born  at 
Urbino.  Devoted  to  his  art  almost 
from  infancy,  he,  in  1499,  went  to 
Siena  to  assist  in  painting  the  history 
of  Pius  II.  for  the  library  of  the  cap 
thedral.  He  was  invited  by  Julius  1 1, 
to  Rome,  1508,  to  paint  in  fresco  the 
chambers  of  Uie  Vatican,  the  most  vap 
luable  of  his  extant  works ;  and  it 
was  here  he  produced  his  famous  pic- 
ture of  the  school  of  Athens.  Under 
the  patronage  of  Leo  X.,  he  painted 
his  Attila  and  deliverance  of  St  Peter; 
and  under  that  of  Chigi,  a  rich  banker 
of  the  Capitol,  he  executed  some  of 
his  finest  works  for  his  private  chapel. 
Having  much  skill  in  architecture, 
Leo,  on  the  death  of  Bramante,  con- 
fided to  him  the  completion  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  and  elegant  inven- 
tion ;  and  he  made  him  surveyor  of 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Fra  Oiacondo,  and  employed 
him  to  make  designs  for  some  tapestry 
to  be  executed  in  Flanders,  whence 
those  famous  cartoons  obtained  by 
Charles  I.,  and  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  regal  house.  The  re- 
sult of  a  rivalry  with  Sebastian  del 
Piombo  was  the  celebrated  Transfi- 
guration, in  which  Rafaelle  fully  de- 
monstrated his  superiority.  He  also 
commenced  an  apartment  in  the  Va- 
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tican,  called  the  hall  of  CoDstantine ; 
but  was  prerented  finishioff  it  by  his 
untimely  death,  which  took  place  on 
his  d7th  birthday,  1520.  Leo  testified 
great  emotion  at  the  news  of  his  de- 
cease, caused  his  body  to  lie  in  state 
in  a  hall  in  which  was  placed  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration,  and  nad 
him  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Ro- 
tondo.  Rafiielle  possessed  a  hand- 
some person  ;  but  was  highly  licen- 
tious in  morals.  His  superiority  as  a 
painter  consisted  in  his  power  of  dis- 
playing the  human  frame  under  emo- 
tion of  every  description,  in  his  cor- 
rect grouping,  and  in  his  excellency 
in  practical  detail,  such  as  the  co- 
louring drapery,  chiaroscuro,  &c. 

Hans  Holbkin  (1498—1554),  the 
son  of  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Basil  in 
Switzerland,  and  came  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  a  nobleman  who 
found  him  out  in  his  travels.  He 
was  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and 
dissolute  habits;  and  coming  from 
the  continent  penniless,  besides  hav- 
ing forgotten  tne  name  of  the  inviting 
peer,  he  was  on  the  point  of  begging 
nis  way  home  again,  when,  recollect- 
ing the  features  of  his  promised  pa- 
tron, he  produced  from  his  easel  a 
striking  resemblance  of  him  j  and 
thus,  like  all  master-minds,  removed 
the  last  great  obstacle  to  his  advance- 
ment. A  letter  from  Erasmus  at 
length  introduced  him  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  chancellor ;  and  the  letter 
recommended  him  to  Henry  VI II., 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  liberal 
encourager  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the 
king^s  command,  Holbein  drew  the 
portrait  of  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Milan,  whom  Henry  then  thought  of 
espousing ;  and  next  that  of  Anne  of 
Cteve,  but  in  so  flattering  a  manner, 
that  we  are  induced  to  wonder,  from 
the  scrape  into  which  the  king  was 
led  by  it,  that  the  testy  and  tyrannical 
monarch  had  not  made  the  painter's 
own  head  suffer  for  his  insincerity. 
While  in  England,  Holbein  painted 
the  principal  nobility ;  and  these  por- 
traits are  considered  masterpieces  of 
art,  not  shrinking  from  comparison 
with    Ra&elle    and    Titian, 


though  betraying,  by  a  certain  stiff- 
ness, the  artist's  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  Italian  school.  Some  of  his 
earlier  fancy  productions,  such  as  the 
*  Dance  of  Death,'  are  very  celebrated. 
Henry,  however  fickle  towards  others, 
was  constant  in  the  protection  which 
he  afforded  to  Holbein ;  and  was 
even  so  sensible  of  his  value,  that  a 
memorable  saying  of  his  is  recorded 
on  the  occasion  of  some  complaint 
made  a^inst  the  artist's  rudeness  by 
a  courtier  :  *  He  is  a  ploughman,'  ob- 
served Henry,  *  to  be  sure ;  and  I  can 
turn  a  ploughman  into  a  peer ;  but 
where  are  the  seven  lords  out  of  which 
I  could  make  one  Holbein?*  Hol- 
bein died  of  the  plague  at  Whitehall, 
aged  56,  1554. 

NicoLAi  CopiBincus  (I47d~l  549) 
was  bom  at  Thorn  in  rrussia ;  and 
after  studvin^  philosophy  at  Craoo- 
via,  travelled  m  search  ol'^knowledge, 
and  was  made  professor  of  mathema- 
tics at  Rome,  1496.  Af^  some 
years'  absence  he  returned  home  ;  and 
though  he  entered  the  church,  and 
was  promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the 
cathcKlral  o£  Worms,  he  began  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
then  universally  followed.  Being 
impressed  with  a  strong  persuasion  of 
the  superior  simplicity  of  the  solar 
system  as  originally  proposed  by  the 
Fytha^reans,  he  proceeded  to  deve- 
lop his  reasonings  on  the  subject 
The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  had 
been  generally  admitted :  the  question 
then  arose,was  it  suspended  motionless 
in  the  universe,  as  the  centre  of  the 
heavenly  motions,  or  did  it  of  neces- 
sity (as  some  argued),  from  the  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  its  remaining 
unsupported,  revolve  round  another 
body  ?  His  conclusions  were  marked 
with  caution  and  deliberation.  He 
contended  that  if  we  suppose  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  fixed 
stars  to  be  infinitely  great,  compared 
with  its  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  universe  —  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  distance  to  be  very  consi- 
derable, when  compared  with  the 
orbits  of  the  planets—then  all  the 
pheDomena  may  be  just  at  well  ex- 
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plained  by  supposing  the  earth  to 
revolve  on  its  axis  from  west  to 
east  in  24  hours,  and  to  have,  besides 
this,  a  motion  of  translation  in  its 
orbit — as  by  supposing  the  earth  im- 
moveable, while  the  sun,  planets,  and 
fixed  stars  revolve  around  it.  That 
the  earth  itself  is  a  mere  point,  com- 
pared with  the  distance  of  the  fixed 
stars,  was  admitted  ;  but  Copernicus 
well  remarked,  that  it  b^  no  means 
followed  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe.  On  the 
contrary,  he  says  it  seems  tlie  more 
extraordinary  that  such  avast  circum- 
ference should  revolve  in  24  hours, 
rather  than  this  mere  point  within  it, 
the  earth.  He  puts  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  the  illustration  of  the  appa- 
rent motion  of  bodies,  when  the  real 
motion  is  unperceived  ip  ourselves,  as 
in  a  ship  ;  and  objects  to  the  Aristote- 
lian notion  of  the  earth's  centre  being 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  universe. 
He  represents  gravity  as  nothing  else 
than  the  tendency  of  parts  to  draw 
together  and  coalesce  in  the  form  of 
a  globe  ;  and  observes  that  it  is  pro- 
bable such  a  tendency  exists  in  the 
sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
but  does  not  hinder  them  from  de- 
scribing their  respective  orbits.  He 
then  explains  the  solar  system  at 
length,  pointing  out  the  way  in  which 
it  simply  and  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  all  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  especially  their  stationary 
points  and  retrogradations,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  itself  in  motion.  As 
he  still  held  as  a  trutli  the  peripatetic 
hypothesis  of  the  circular  form  of  the 
celestial  orbits,  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt  the  epicycles,  so  far  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  obvious  deviations  of 
the  orbits  from  perfect  circles  ;  and 
his  system  was  needlessly  complicated 
by  a  fanciful  hypothesis  which  he  made 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  precession 
of  equinoxes ;  nor  did  he  discard  the 
trepidation.  With  these  defects, 
however,  the  Copernican  system  will 
always  be  esteemed,  as  giving,  at  least 
in  its  general  outline,  a  correct  and 
elevated  conception  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  the  planetary  orbits.    It  was 


based  upon  the  only  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  could  in  that  age  have 
been  adduced ;  namely,  that  it  com- 
pletely explained  the  phenomena 
which  observation  had  revealed,  and 
that  it  did  so  with  infinitely  greater 
simplicity  than  any  hypothesis  hither- 
to proposed.  The  objections  which 
had  been  brought  agamst  it  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Aristotelian  physics 
were  completely  answered  ;  and  it  was 
even  defended  on  principles,  which 
its  opponents  of  that  school  would 
be  the  last  to  call  in  question.  The 
philosopher  dedicated  the  great  work 
containing  his  theory  (De  Revolu- 
tionibus  Orbium  Coelestium)  to  the 
pope,  in  order,  as  he  says,  '  that  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church 
might  silence  the  calumnies  of  indivi- 
duals who  attacked  his  views  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  religion  ;'  but  in  a 
few  hours  after  a  completed  copy  of 
the  book  was  brought  to  him,  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  haemorrhage, 
which  terminated  his  valuable  life, 
1 543,  at  the  age  of  7 1 .  It  should  here 
be  noted  that  Copernicus  had  never 
feared  opposition  either  from  the 
heads  of  the  Church  or  from  the  regu- 
lar clergy :  they  were  sufficiently 
promoters  of  science  to  be  wholly  his 
friends,  and  the  purity  and  piety  of 
his  life  had  kept  them  so  :  it  was 
from  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  tlie 
then  secular  cler^  and  mendicant 
friars  that  he  had  expected  hostility. 
Thomas  Cromwell  (1490—1540) 
was  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  bom  at 
Putney,  Surrey.  By  some  means  he 
became  clerk  to  the  English  factory 
at  Antwerp,  and  then  entered  the 
service  of  Wolsey  as  an  amanuensis, 
through  whose  interest  he  obtained  a 
post,  which  soon  enabled  him  to  gain 
a  seat  in  parliament.  On  his  patron's 
disgrace  1529,  he  defended  nis  cha- 
racter in  the  house,  and  obtained  the 
throwing;  out  of  the  treason-bill 
against  him ;  and  Henry  VIII.  then 
gave  him  a  situation  in  the  royal 
household.  He  hereupon  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  every  principle  but 
that  of  studying  how  best  to  please 
the  capricious  Henry's  humour ;  and 
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his  extortion  of  l^JOOOL  from  the 
clergy,  by  inYolying  them  all  in  a 
charge  of  prsmunire,  on  pretence  of 
the  illegality  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  to  the  pope  by  the  bishops  on 
consecration,  was  his  first  unjustifi- 
able proceeding  to  raise  bim  money. 
In  1534,  he  became  principal  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  master  of  the  rolls ; 
and  in  15S5,  he  was  appointed  visitor- 
general  of  the  monasteries,  in  order 
to  their  suppression ;  and  in  this 
latter  office  ne  acted  with  great  seve- 
rity and  injustice,  and  numerous  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  illegal  vio- 
lence with  which  he  forced  a  surren- 
der from  the  monks  and  nuns.  He 
was  now  made  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  and  a  peer,  as  lord  Cromwell  of 
Okeham ;  and  on  the  abolition  of 
papal  supremacy,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  as  the  king's  vicar- 
general.  He  caused  articles  of  reli- 
gion to  be  published  by  the  royal 
authority,  differing  greatly  from  those 
of  the  old  church,  acknowledging  only 
three  sacraments,  and  speaking  doubt- 
fully of  purgatory ;  and  for  his  ser- 
vices in  this  way  he  was  made  knight 
of  the  garter,  earl  of  Essex,  and  lord 
high  chamberlain.  The  nobility, 
however,  became  jealous  that  one  of 
so  mean  birth  had  been  admitted 
into  their  order;  the  clergy  consi- 
dered him  as  their  greatest  enemy; 
and  he  made  himself  more  odious  by 
his  unjust  proceedings  in  procuring 
bills  in  parliament  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  persons  on  the  charge  of  trear 
son,  without  a  hearing ;  among  whom 
the  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  mai^ 
chioness  of  Exeter,  of  the  blood  royal, 
were  sentenced  to  death.  He  at 
length  fell  into  disgrace  with  the 
king,  for  the  interest  he  had  taken, 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  reformed 
party,  in  promoting  his  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleve,  who  was  a  Lutneran ; 
and  on  Heniy's  alliance  with  the 
Howard  family,  then  the  chief  of  the 
catholics,  he  was  arrested  at  the 
council-table  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Though 
he  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king, 
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pra^ng  for  mercy,  he  was  beheaded' 
on  Tower-hill,  in  his  51st  year,  July 
28, 1540 ;  declaring  that  he  died  in 
the  faith  of  the  old  church,  from 
which  he  lamented  that  he  had  been 
seduced. 

Ulric  Zwingle  (Zuinglius)  was 
the  son  of  an  Helvetic  peasant,  who 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate 
of  his  district.  Displaying  studious 
habits,  Ulric  was  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Basle ;  and  when,  as  a 
preacher,  he  liad  favoured  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  he  was  chosen  lec- 
turer in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich, 
1518.  Tlie  people  of  Zurich,  under 
his  direction,  having  declared  for  the 
reformation,  1524,  he  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  the  new  church ; 
and  he  soon  extended  his  opinions 
over  Berne.  The  other  cantons  re- 
fused to  admit  him,  and  even  took 
up  arms  against  his  partisans;  and 
though  the  treaty  of  Conpel,  1529, 
restored  peace  K>r  awhile,  the  re- 
former was  at  leneth  himself  induced 
to  use  the  sword.  He  therefore  joined 
a  party  of  Zurichers,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  conflict  which  en- 
sued with  the  Swiss,  1531  ;  and  being 
found  by  his  adversaries  in  the  fielc^ 
not  yet  dead,  they  despatched  him, 
and  a  military  tribunal  ordered  his 
body  to  be  burned.  Thus,  at  the 
age  of  47,  closed  the  career  of  the 
most  rational  of  all  the  reformers, 
the  most  enlightened,  calm,  humane, 
and  able.  He  went  as  much  beyond 
Luther  in  learning  and  temper,  as  he 
excelled  Calvin  in  humanity  ;  and  he 
had  the  merit  of  modelling  his  new 
faith  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  rule 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  neither  kept 
some  traditions  and  supererogatory 
tenets  as  Luther  did,  nor  invented 
new  opinions  like  Calvin ;  but  he 
swept  away  everything  which  he  con- 
sidered not  positively  authorized  by 
the  word  of  God.  Luther  had  ever 
been  singularly  inimical  to  Zwingle 
and  his  opinions ;  and  that  champion 
of  the  reformation  thus  indecently 
gloried  over  his  death.  '  This  then  is 
the  second  judgment  of  God ;  the 
first  in  Munzer^s,  the  last  in  Zwingle's 
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fate.  I  was  a  prophet  when  I  told 
that  God  would  not  long  bear  with 
their  vsnd  and  furious  blasphemies, 
mocking  him  as  they  did.  Surely 
this  is  to  show  that  God  manifests  by 
such  wonders  of  his  wrath,  the  ha- 
tred which  he  bore  to  diose  accursed 
spirits.' 

Luioi  CoRNARO  (1466  —  1566), 
whose  family  gave  three  doges  to  the 
oligarchy,  was  bom  at  Venice,  but 
was  depriyed,  through  the  jealousy  of 
his  relations,  of  the  dignity  of  a  noble 
Venetian,  and  retired  to  Fadua.  By 
living  freely  in  his  youth  he  injured 
his  health,  rather  than  his  fortune, 
which  was  large,  and  of  whicii  he 
eventually  made  good  use,  by  encou- 
raging the  arts,  and  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed. Being  wholly  given  over  by 
his  physicians  at  the  age  of  40,  he  re- 
solved to  try  what  diet  would  do ; 
and  he  has  written  a  book  to  show 
how,  by  limiting  his  supply  of  food  to 
12  ounces  of  solid  animal  and  vege- 
table nutriment,  and  14  ounces  of 
liquid  daily,  he  restored  his  health, 
and  eventually  lived  to  100,  practi- 
cally illustrating  the  axiom,  '  that  no 
man  ever  repented  of  having  eaten 
too  little.'  He  curiously  teUs  that, 
when  advised  by  his  anxious  friends, 
at  60,  to  add  four  ounces  to  his  daily 
allowance,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  which 
he  recovered  only  by  returning  to  his 
accustomed  quantity  of  food.  Cor^ 
naro's  case  would  seem  to  establish 
one  fact  connected  with  the  animal 
economy ;  namely,  that  it  is  fiir  more 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the 
Quantity  than  tne  Quality  of  food  for 
the  preservation  ot  health.  Yet  the 
lively  old  Venetian  warmly  attacks 
the  axiom,  '  that  what  the  taste  ap- 
proves, the  stomach  will  digest,'  and 
sensibly  enough — as  the  maxim  is  of 
that  usual  order  condemned  by  the 
witty  Montesquieu  : '  II  y  a  des  cnoses, 
que  tout  le  monde  dit,  parcequ'elles 
ont  ^t6  dites  une  fois,' — ^and  for  no 
other  reason  whatever.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  the  founder  of  scientific  sur- 
gery, by  constantly  recommending  the 
perusal  of  Comaro's  book  to  his  pa- 
tients, occasioned  it  to  be  suddenly 


in  wonderful  demand  in  England, 
and  to  run  through  several  editions. 
Comaro  married  a  lady  of  the  family 
of  Spittemberg,  at  Udina,  by  whom 
he  had  an  only  daughter,  Clara ;  and 
though  aged  at  her  birth,  he  lived  to 
see  his  offspring  to  the  third  genera- 
tion. He  died  at  Padua,  aged  ex- 
actly 100,  1566.  His  book  is,  in  one 
respect,  highly  valuable;  inasmuch 
as  It  holds  out  comfort  for  those  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and,  like  the  ancient 
philosophy,  places  much  of  the  plea- 
sure of  life  in  the  serenity,  cheerful- 
ness, dignity,  and  wisdom  of  a  well- 
ordered  old  age.  Among  its  maxims 
to  enforce  a  spare  diet,  in  order  to 
insure  such  blessings,  are  two,  which 
all  would  do  well  to  remember :  '  Qui 
multum  vult  comedere,  comedat  pa- 
rum' — and  — 'Plus  juvat  cibus  qui 
superest  comedenti,  quam  qui  ab  illo 
comestus.' 

LuDovico  Ariosto  (1474 — 1532) 
was  bom  at  Remo,  of  a  noble  family ; 
and  devoting  himself  to  the  muses, 
kept  about  the  court  of  his  relative, 
the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  at  leng^ 
resided  with  cardinal  Hippolito  d'Este, 
the  duke's  brother.  After  being  some 
time  governor  of  a  province  in  the 
Appennines,  he  built  himself  a  house 
at  Ferrara ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  being  called  forth  to  be  crowned 
at  Mantua  with  the  laurel  by  Charles 
v.,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
there,  in  the  quiet  composition  of  his 
works,  dying,  aged  58,  1532.  His 
great  production  is  the  *  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso,'  which  for  invention,  facility,  and 
poetical  beauties  of  every  kind,  must 
ever  maintain  a  lofty  rank  among  the 
productions  of  human  genius.  It  is 
a  tissue  of  chivalric  adventures  in  love 
and  arms,  with  all  the  wild  accompa- 
niments of  enchantment,  transforma- 
tion, siipematural  events,  and  some- 
times of^  even  moral  and  religious  al- 
legory. There  is,  however,  much 
licence  in  the  work ;  and  the  attacks 
on  the  then  pope  and  clergy  are  ac- 
knowledged ny  historians  as  highly 
unjust. 

CoRREOio  (1496 — 1534),  properly 
Antonio  AOegn,  was  bom  at  Uorregio 
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m  Modena,  of  poor  parents,  and  dis- 
played from  almost  in&ncy  a  talent 
for  painting.  His  poverty  never  per- 
mitted him  to  see  Rome,  so  that  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  the  finest 
models;  and  his  native  genius  was 
therefore  displayed  by  his  labours  for 
the  cathedral  of  Parma.  That  edi- 
fice is  filled  with  the  productions  of 
his  easel ;  and  his  greatest  work,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  embel- 
lishes the  interior  of  the  dome.  A 
story  is  told  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
canons,  who  not  only  refused  to  pa^ 
the  painter  the  agreed  price  of  his 
performances,  but  tiquidated  the  debt 
in  copper  money:  this  Corregio  is 
stated  to  have  carried  home  on  his 
head  on  a  sultiy  day  to  his  starving 
fiunily  at  Corregio  near  Parma ;  an 
exertion  which,  together  with  slaking 
his  thirst  on  the  way  in  a  cold  spring, 
brou^t  on  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he 
died,  aged  38,  1584.  The  paintings 
of  Corregio,  among  which  are  the 
Holy  Family,  Magdalene,  Notte,  and 
St.  Jerome,  are  cdebrated  for  the  co- 
louring of  the  flesh,  masterly  fore- 
shortening, and  generally  tasteful  ar- 
rangement. Annxbal  Caracci,  half  a 
century  after,  made  him  his  model ; 
and  the  xreat  Titian,  parodying  the 
speech  of  Alexander,  declared  *  that 
were  he  not  Titian,  he  should  wish 
to  be  Corr^o.' 

Juuo  Romano  (1492  —  1546), 
whose  proper  name  was  Pwpi,  the 
iavourite  disciple  of  Ra&elle,  was 
bom  at  Rome,  and  distinguished  him- 
self both  as  a  painter  and  architect 
He  was  patromzed  by  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VII. ;  and  after  adorning 
the  churches  of  the  Capitol  with  his 
hidily  finished  paintings,  went  to 
liiuntua,  whose  edifices  his  genius  in 
like  manner  beautified,  and  where  he 
died,  aged  54,  1546.  Hb  most  fa- 
mous  work  as  a  painter  is  a  saloon, 
wherein  the  destruction  of  the  &;iants 

§'  Jupiter  is  represented  in  fiesoo. 
e  was  defective  in  colouring ;  but 
hisdesiens  display  extraordinary  fer- 
tility ofinvention,  and  grandeur  of 
t8st^  nnited  with  a  vast  fund  of  know- 

r 


ledge  respecting  everything  connected 
with  his  art 

Louis  Brabant. — This  person, 
the  fool  of  Francis  I.  of  Fnunce,  was 
the  first  who  occasioned  vefUrUomasm 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  philosopnical 
investigation,  by  his  successful  prac- 
tice of  the  art  He  died,  aged  46,  in 
the  same  year  with  his  royal  mas- 
ter, 1547.  Some  ftdnt  allusions  to 
ventriloquism  are  to  be  found  in 
ancient  authors ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  responses  of  the  oracles 
were  often  delivered  by  ventriloquists. 
The  term  implies '  speaking  from  the 
stomach  f  but  the  proficients  appear 
to  speak  more  frequently  from  the 
pockets  of  their  neighbourSi  or  from 
the  roof  or  distant  comers  of  the 
room,  than  from  their  own  mouths  or 
stomachs.  Louis  Brabant  obtained  a 
rich  wife  by  making  a  voice  seem  to 
come  from  the  ceiling,  directing  the 
mother  of  his  bride  to  give  her  dau^- 
ter  to  him ;  the  ventriloquist  exhibit- 
ing no  change  of  countenance  as  he 
sat  in  the  room,  and  his  lips  remain- 
ing closed  and  motionless.  The  mar^ 
riage-contract  requiring  some  show 
of  money  on  his  own  part,  Brabant 
went  to  work  upon  a  fresh  subject, 
—  one  Corau,  an  old  banker  at 
Lyons,  vdio  had  accumulated  im- 
mense wealth  by  usury  and  extortion, 
and  was  known  to  lie  haunted  by  a 
remorse  of  conscience  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  acquired 
it  Having  contracted  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  man,  he,  one 
day  while  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  usurer's  back  parlour,  artfully 
tumed  the  conversation  to  religious 
subjects,  spectres,  tlie  pains  of  pur- 

Cry,  and  the  torments  of  hell, 
ing  an  interval  of  silence  between 
them,  a  voice  was  heard,  which,  to 
the  astonished  banker,  seemed  to  be 
that  of  his  deceased  father,  complain- 
ing of  his  dreadful  situation  in  pur- 
gatory, and  calling  upon  him  to  de- 
liver him  instantly,  by  putting  into 
the  hands  of  Louis  Brabant,  then 
with  him,  a  large  sum  for  the  re- 
demption of  Christians  in  slavery 
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vith  the  Turks.  An  old  usurer  is 
naturally  suspicious.  Accordingly 
the  wary  banker  made  a  second  ap- 
pointment with  the  ghost's  delegate, 
for  the  next  day ;  and  to  render  any 
design  of  imposmg  upon  him  doortive, 
took  him  into  the  open  fields,  where 
not  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush 
or  pit  were  in  sight,  capable  of  screen- 
ing any  suppos^  confederate.  This 
extraordinary  caution  excited  the 
ventriloquist  to  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  art.  Wherever  the  banker 
conducted  him,  his  ears  were  saluted 
with  the  complaints  and  groans,  not 
only  of  his  father,  but  of  all  his  de- 
ceased relations,  imploring  him,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  saints,  to  have 
mercy  on  his  own  soul  and  theii's,  by 
effectually  seconding  with  his  purse 
the  intentions  of  his  worthy  com- 
panion. Comu  could  no  longer  re- 
sist, and  accordingly  carried  his  guest 
home  with  him,  and  paid  him  10,000 
crowns  down;  with  which  the  ven- 
triloquist returned  to  Paris,  and 
married.  The  secret  was  afterwards 
disclosed,  and  reached  the  usurer's 
ears,  who  was  so  much  aff*ected  b^ 
the  loss  of  his  money,  and  the  morti- 
^ng  railleries  of  his  neighbours, 
tnat  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died.  A 
Scotsman  a  few  years  ago  became 
celebrated  as  a  ventriloquist,  and  once 
at  Edinburgh  astonished  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  fish-market,  by  mak- 
ing a  fish  appear  to  speak,  and  give 
the  lie  to  its  vender,  who  affirmed 
that  it  was  fresh,  and  caught  in  the 
morning.  Mons.  Alexanare,  a  still 
more  recent  exhibitor,  is  thought  to 
have  taken  the  palm  even  from  Brar 
bant.  A  coach  was  passing  out  of  a 
town  in  Yorkshire,  empty  inside,  and 
having  five  outside  passengers,  be- 
sides the  coachman.  On  a  sudden  a 
voice  was  heard  calling  out  to  the 
driver  to  stop :  the  man  accordingly 
drew  up,  descended  from  his  box,  but 
looked  about  in  vain  for  his  expected 
passenger.  He  remounted,  and  be- 
gan to  move  onwards,  when  three  or 
tour  voices  were  heard,  exclaiming, 
*  Stop  I  stop  r    An  old  woman's  and 


a  child's  were  particularly  audible. 
Again  the  coach  stooped,  again  the 
conductor  descended  —  no  human 
creature  was  to  be  seen.  The  pas- 
sengers, as  well  as  the  coachman,  be- 
gan to  express  some  alarm,  fearing 
something  beyond  natural  agency. 
However  they  drove  on,  and  were 
just  beginning  to  ascend  a  hill,  when 
a  voice,  as  if  from  the  inside,  cried 
out,  *  Put  me  down  here  I  I  must 
get  out!'  The  coachman  knew  no 
one  could  be  inside,  and  vodferating 
pretty  heartily,  'the  devill'  leaped 
from  his  seat,  and  ran  up  the  niU 
with  all  his  might,  leaving  the  af- 
frighted passengers  to  shifl  tor  them- 
selves. At  length  M.  Alexandre, 
who  was  one  of  them,  convinced  tlie 
rest  of  his  powers,  told  who  he  was, 
and  undeceived  poor  Jehu,  when  th^ 
got  to  a  neighbouring  inn,  to  which 
he  had  fled  tor  refuge.  Another  of 
liis  attempts  was  attended  with  dis- 
astrous consequences,  and  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

*  There  were  three  men  and  a  very 
handsome  girl  loading  an  immense 
cart  of  ha^.  We  walked  on,  and  at 
length  this  moving  hay-stack  over- 
tooK  us.  I  rememoer  it  well,  with  a 
black  horse  in  the  shafts,  and  a  fine 
light  grey  one  in  the  traces.  We 
made  very  slow  progress ;  for  Nae- 
smith  would  never  cease  sketching, 
or  stopping  us  to  admire  the  scenery 
of  nature.  Indeed  our  progress  was 
so  slow,  that  up  came  the  great  Lo- 
tliian  peasant  sitting  upon  the  hay, 
lashing  on  his  team,  and  whistling  his 
tune.  We  walked  on  side  by  side 
for  awhile,  I  think  about  half  a 
mile,  when  all  at  once  a  child  began 
to  cry  in  the  middle  of  the  hay.  I 
declare  I  was  dieated  myself;  for 
though  I  was  walking  alongside  of 
Alexandre,  I  thought  there  was  a 
child  among  the  hay  ;  for  it  cried 
with  a  kind  of  half  smothered  breath, 
that  I  am  sure  there  never  was  such 
a  deception  practised  in  tliis  world. 

*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  said 
Terry,  '  you  are  smotnering  a  child 
among  your  bay.'    The  poor  fellow, 
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rough  and  burly  as  was  his  outer 
man,  was  so  much  apoalled  at  the  idea 
of  tdkioe  infiint  life,  toat  he  exclaimed 
in  a  half  articulate  voice,  '  I  wonder 
how  they  could  fork  a  bairn  up  to 
me  fia  tne  meadow,  an'  me  never 
ken  r  And  without  taking  time  to 
descend  to  loose  his  cart-ropes,  he 
cut  them  through  the  middle,  and 
turned  off  his  hay,  roll  after  roll,  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  Still  the 
child  kq>t  crying,  almost  under  his 
hands  uid  feet.  He  was  even 
obliged  to  set  his  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  cart,  for  fear  of  trampling  the 
poor  in&nt  to  death.  At  length, 
when  he  had  turned  the  greater  part 
of  the  hay  off  upon  the  road,  the 
child  fell  a  ciying  most  bitterly 
among  the  hay,  on  which  the  poor 
fellow  (his  name  was  Sandy 
Burnet)  jumped  off  the  cart  in  the 
greatest  trepidation.  '  Od !  I  hae 
thrawn  the  poor  thing  owerl'  ex- 
claimed he.  '  Fse  warrant  its  killed' 
—and  he  began  to  shake  the  hay 
with  the  greatest  caution.  I  and  one 
of  my  companions  went  forward  to 
assist  him.  'Stand  back!  stand  back!' 
cried  he^  'yell  maybe  tramp  its  life 
out:  rU  look  for  it  mysel.'  But 
after  he  had  shaken  out  the  whole  of 
the  hay,  no  child  was  to  be  found. 
I  never  saw  looks  of  such  amaze- 
ment as  Sandy  Burnet's  then  were. 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  compre- 
hension of  everything  in  this  world; 
and  I  was  obliged  myself  to  go  on  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  call  some  of 
the  haymakers  to  come  and  assist  in 
loading  the  cart  again.  We  got  the 
cart  loaded  once  more,  knitted  the 
ropes  firmly,  and  set  out ;  but  we 
had  not  proceeded  an  hundred  yards, 
before  the  child  fell  arcrying  a^in 
among  the  hay,  with  more  choking 
screams  than  ever.  '  Gudeness  liave 
a  care  of  us  I  heard  ever  ony  leevin 
the  like  o'  that  I  I  declare  the  crea- 
ture's there  again  I'  cried  Sandy,  and 
flinging  himself  from  the  cart  with  a 
summeraet,  he  ran  off,  and  never 
once  looked  over  his  shoulder  as  long 
as  he  was  in  our  sight  We  were 
veiy  sorry  to  bear  afterwards  that  he 


fled  all  the  way  into  the  highlands  of 
Perthshire,  where  he  still  lives  in  a 
deranged  state  of  mind.  We  dined 
at '  The  Hunter's  Tryste,'  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  hilarity :  but  such 
a  night  of  fun  as  M.  Alexandre  made 
us  I  never  witnessed,  and  I  never 
shall  again.  The  family  at  the  inn 
consisted  of  the  landlord,  his  wife, 
and  her  daughter  ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  family  never  spent  an  afternoon 
of  such  astonishment  and  terror,  from 
the  day  they  were  united  until  death 
parted  them— though  they  may  be 
all  living  yet,  for  anything  that  I 
know.  Alexandre  made  people  of 
all  ages  and  sexes  sjpeak  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  from  under  the 
beds,  from  the  basin-stands,  and  from 
the  garret,  where  a  dreadful  quarrel 
took  place.  And  then  he  placed  a 
bottle  on  the  top  of  the  clock,  and 
made  a  child  scream  out  of  it,  and 
declare  that  the  mistress  had  corked 
it  in  there  to  murder  it.  The  daugh- 
ter ran  and  opened  the  bottle,  and 
looked  into  it,  and  then  losing  all 
power,  from  amazement^  let  it  fall, 
and  smashed  it  to  pieces.  He  made 
a  bee  buz  round  my  head,  until  I 
struck  at  it  several  times,  and  had 
nearly  felled  myself.  Then  there 
was  a  drunken  man  came  to  the  door^ 
and  insisted,  in  a  rou^  obstreperous 
manner,  on  being  let  m  to  shoot  Mr. 
Hogg ;  on  which  the  landlord  ran  to 
the  door  and  bolted  it,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  go  about  his  business,  for 
there  was  no  room  in  the  house,  and 
there  he  should  not  enter  on  any 
account.  We  all  heard  the  voice  of 
the  man  going  round  and  round 
the  house,  grumbling,  swearing,  and 
threatening  ;  and  all  the  while,  Alex- 
andre was  just  standing  with  his  back 
to  us  at  the  room  door,  always  hold- 
ing his  hand  to  his  mouth,  but 
nothing  else.  The  people  ran  to 
the  windows  to  see  tlie  drunken  man 
go  by  ;  and  Miss  Jane  even  ventured 
to  tne  comer  of  the  house  to  look 
after  him  ;  but  neither  drunken  man 
nor  any  other  was  to  be  seen.  At 
leneth,  on  calling  her  in  to  serve  us 
with  some  wine  and  toddy,  we  beard 
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the  drunken  man's  voice  at  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  Such  a  state  of  amaze- 
ment as  Jane  was  in  I  never  beheld. 
'  But  ye  need  nae  be  feared  gentle- 
men,* said  she,  '  for  111  defy  nim  to 
win  down.  The  dooFs  boltit  an' 
lockit,  an'  the  vent  o'  the  lumb  is  nae 
sae  wide  as  that  ius.'  However, 
down  he  came,  and.  down  he  came, 
until  his  voice  actually  seemed  to  be 
coming  out  of  the  grate.  Jane  ran 
for  it,  saying,  *  He  is  winning  down, 
I  believe  met  a'  I  he  is  surely  the 
deiir  Alexandre  went  to  the  chim- 
ney, and  in  his  own  natural  voice 
ordered  the  fellow  to  go  about  his 
business,  for  into  our  party  he  should 
not  be  admitted ;  and,  if  he  forced 
himself  in,  he  would  shoot  him 
through  the  heart.  The  voice  then 
went  again,  grumbling  and  swearing, 
up  the  chimnev.  We  actually  heai^ 
him  hurling  down  over  the  slates, 
and  afterwards  his  voice  d^ng  away 
in  the  distance,  as  he  vanished  into 
Mr.  Trottei^s  plantations.' 
CoNTEMPOBAaiES. —  Hemon  Mof 

felktn^  a  Portuguese,  in  the  service  of 
/harles  V.  of  Spain,  was  the  first  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  round  the  world ; 
in  whidi  he  discovered  the  straits  at 
the  south  of  South  America,  which 
bear  his  name,  1519.  He  lost  his 
life  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  of 
one  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  1521. 
Denderku  EratmuSf  bom  at  Rotter^ 
dam,  became  a  monk  and  polemical 
writer.  His  share  in  effecting  the 
Reformation,  by  his  numerous  works, 
was  great,  insomuch  that  it  was  siud 
'belaid  the  egg  which  Luther  only 
hatched ;'  but  he  aimed  at  purifying, 
not  separating  from  the  Church,  and 
died  in  her  communion.  He  was  an 
admirably  free  Latin  writer,  and  is 
now  best  known  by  his  '  Enchiridion 
Militis  Christiani.'  He  frequently 
visited  England,  on  whose  great  men 
he  relied  for  support,  was  some  time 
lady  Marf^arefs  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cambndge,  and  died  poor  at  Basle, 
aged  69,  1586.  Bartohmeo  de  Leu 
Cbuos,  a  noble  and  excellent  Spanish 
prelate,  fkmous  for  his  attempts  to 
relieve  the  native  Indians  of  the 


Spanish  colony  of  Hispaniola  from 
the  oppressive  system  of  repariimi' 
eniot,  adopted  by  Fernando  of  Arfr- 
gon,  and  enforced  by  the  governor, 
Albuquerque.  The  unfortunatecrefr- 
tures  were  sold  in  lots,  like  cattle,  to 
the  highest  bidders  ;  and  so  great  be- 
came Uie  mortality  among  them,  that 
betweto  1508  and  1516,  their  num> 
ber  was  reduced  from  60,000  to 
14,000.  It  was  just  before  Las  Cap 
sas'  time  that  African  ne^^o^  had 
been  occasionally  used  at  Hispaniola; 
and  as  every  one  of  them  was  able  to 
do  the  worK  of  four  native  Indians, 
the  practice  of  stealing  slaves  from 
the  old  world  became  soon  after  e^ 
tablished  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
Las  Casas,  though  he  sailed  to  and 
from  his  native  countiy  several  times 
for  the  sole  purpose,  was  at  last  un- 
able to  effect  his  benevolent  ob- 
ject. He  was  made  bishop  of  Chiapa* 
in  the  newly-conquered  empire  of 
Mexico,  1540,  by  Charles  Y. ;  but 
died  a  monk  at  Madrid,  aged  92, 
1566.  Francesco  Berm,  of  Tuscany, 
became  secretary  to  cardinal  Ippolito 
de  Medici,  and  took  orders,  lie  is 
only  known  as  the  founder  of  Italian 
jocose  poetry,  from  him  styled '  Poesia 
Bemesca,'  and  died,  aged  46,  1536. 
Peter  Bembo,  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Venice,  became  secretary  to  pope 
Leo  X.,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Paul  III.  He  contributed  greatly 
to  elevate  the  style  and  imagery  of 
Italian  poetry,  and  wrote  Latin  with 
classic  purity ;  but  his  works  are  all 
too  secular  for  an  ecclesiastic  He 
died,  aged  77,  1547.  Nicolao  Jlfo- 
cfnavelU^  bom  of  noble  parents  at 
Florence,  became  a  distinguidied  di- 
plomatic character;  and  was  espe- 
cially employed  by  hb  state  to  keep 
Louis  XII.  on  its  side,  against  Ce- 
sare  Borgia.  Having,  in  1501,  passed 
three  months  in  the  camp  of  the 
latter,  he  obtained  an  insist  into  a 
system  of  policy  which  he  iS^erwards 
set  forth  in  his  *  Del  Principe.'  After 
embroiling  himself  in  the  parties  of 
his  country,  he  died,  aced  58, 1527. 
Machiayelli's  book  was  dearly  written 
against  his  conBcience,  to  support  the 
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tyranny  of  Flofence.  Cesare  Borgia 
is  declared  the  model  of  the  perfect 
ruler  he  describes  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  despotism,  expediency,  and 
chicanery  which  he  advocates,  have, 
under  the  title  of  *  Machiavelism,' 
been  understood  to  embody  all  that 
is  crooked  and  perfidious  in  political 
rule.  Cetare  Borgui  was  the  natural 
son  of  Rodriguez  Borgia,  eventually 
pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  was  made  a 
canlinal  by  his  father.  He  is  accused 
of  having  assassinated  his  own  bro- 
ther, the  duke  of  Gandia,  and  of 
many  like  atrocities,  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  becoming  lord  of  all  Italy, 
under  protection  of  the  Roman  see ; 
but  on  the  death  of  pope  Alexander, 
1503,  he  was  seized  by  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  and  sent  to  Spain,  where 
Ferdinand  kept  him  two  years  a  pri- 
soner. He  tnen  escaped,  and  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  at  Viana,  near 
the  Ebro,  in  the  ranks  of  his  brother- 
in-law  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Na- 
varre, 1507.  Phi&ppe  de  Cominet, 
son  of  a  general  in  the  service  of  Phi- 
lip of  Burgundy,  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
to  whom  he  was  chief  councillor 
when  Louis  XL  was  entrapped  by 
him  at  Peronne,  1468.  As  the  king 
was  released  at  his  suggestion,  Louis, 
when  Comines  had  quitted  the  ser^ 
vice  of  Charles,  gave  him  large  es- 
tates and  a  rich  wife  in  France ;  but 
after  that  monarch's  death,  the  re- 
eency  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
Vlll.  arrested  him  for  supoorting 
the  cause  of  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(afterwards  Louis  XII.},  who  had 
wished  to  be  sole  regent.  He  was 
shut  up  for  some  months  in  an  iron 
cage  at  Locfaes,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated ;  but  Charles,  when  older, 
took  him  into  favour,  and  he  accom- 
panied that  king  in  his  Italian  cam- 
paign, which  closed  1495.  As  Louis 
XIL,  who  succeeded  1498>  did  not 
notice  the  man  who  had  been  ruined 
in  his  cause,  Comines  devoted  his  re- 
maining years  to  his  'Memoirs,'  a 
fearless  relation  of  the  events  of  Louis 
XL's  and  Charles  VIII.'s  reign.  He, 
of  coune,  speaks  more  fevourably  of 


Louis  XI.  than  other  hbtorians. 
F)ranfoii  Rabekdi,  bom  in  Touraine, 
became  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  left 
that  and  subsequently  the  order  of 
8t  Benedict,  througn  his  immoral 
conduct.  He  then  turned  physician 
at  Lyons  ;  but  he  is  now  only  known 
for  his  filthy  and  lying  satire  on  the 
monks,  styled  *  A  History  of  Gar- 
rantua  and  Pantagruel.'  Cardinal  de 
Bellay  very  injudiciously  induced  him 
at  last  to  take  orders ;  and  he  died 
cur€  of  Meudon,  aged  70,  1553.  Po- 
fydare  VtrgU,  bom  at  Urbino,  in  Italy, 
came  to  England,  was  made  arch^ 
deacon  of  Wells  by  Henry  VIIL, 
and  wrote  an  inaccurate  history  of 
England  in  elegant  Latin.  Wolsey 
having  imprisoned  him,  because  his 
patron  Coraeto  had  solicited  the  see 
of  York,  he  retumed  to  Italy,  and 
died  at  Rome  1555.  Gaston  de  Foix, 
nephew  of  Louis  XIL,  was  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  Italy, 
1512,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
•  Thunderbolt  of  Italy*  for  his  prow- 
ess. He  was  laying  siege  to  Ra- 
venna when  kiUed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
just  as  he  had  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards, on  Easteiwlay,  1512,  aged  23. 
Si,  Theresa^  regarded  as  the  head  of 
modem  mystics,  was  bora  at  Avila  in 
Spain,  ana,  after  reading;  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  clandestinely  left  home  to 
seek  death  among  the  Moors.  She 
was  recovered  by  her  brother ;  at  22 
took  the  veil  among  the  Carmelite 
nuns  at  Avila,  1537;  and  at  length 
formed  a  stricter  order  of  Carmelites, 
both  for  men  and  women,  the  men 
bein^  called  'barefooted  friars/ from 
wearing  sandals  in  lieu  of  shoes.  She 
died,  aged  67,  1582.  The  writin^p 
of  St.  Theresa  are  regarded  by  spi- 
ritualists of  all  churches  as  taking  the 
lead  of  all  productions  of  the  mystic 
theology  school,  for  fervid  yet  sober 
descriptions  of  thinp  that  usually 
defy  description ;  while  the  Spaniarcb 
themselves  hold  her  as  one  of  their 
most  accomplished  authors.  Francesco 
Gmcciardmi,  of  a  noble  Florentine 
family,  was  promoted  by  popes  Leo 
X.  and  Clement  VII.  to  tne  govern- 
ment of  various  portions  of  the  states 
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of  the  Church,  and  laboured  greatly 
to  reinstate  the  Medici  family  in  Flo- 
rence. He  is  famous  for  a  history  of 
Italy  during  his  own  time,  wluch, 
though  somewhat  too  prolix  and  sen- 
tentious, is  a  sterling  production.  He 
died,  aged  58,  1540.  Phiiip'Melanc- 
thofiy  the  mildest  of  the  German  re- 
formers, aided  in  drawing  up  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg  but  laboured 
to  prevent  a  separation  from  the 
Church.  When  his  aged  mother 
asked  him  if  she  must  turn  protest- 
ant,  he  said  '  No,  no,  mother ;  go  on 
as  you  have  begun,  and  trouble  not 
your  head  about  controversies.'  He 
died  at  Wittemberg,  aged  63,  1560. 
John  Leland,  bom  in  London,  and 
educated  at  St.  PauFs  and  Oxford, 
was  commissioned  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
search  for  antique  MSS.,  coins,  &c., 
in  all  libraries,  monasteries,  &c  ;  and 
after  six  years'  travel  through  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  collected  materiids 
for  illustrating  their  archaeology, 
which  were  digested  and  published  by 
Heame,  1 720.  He  died,  aged  52, 1552. 
Paracelnu,  an  alchemist  and  quack, 
bom  in  Switzerland,  began  practisine 
medicine  at  Basle,  and  performed 
astonbhing  cures  with  mercury,  then 
little  known.  He  has  the  merit  of 
bringing  that  powerful  mineral  into 
general  use ;  but  he  died  in  poverty, 
through  the  enmity  of  the  German 
faculty  towards  empirics,  aged  48, 
1541.  Musurut,  a  Cretan  by  birth, 
became  a  celebrated  Greek  professor 
at  Venice,  and  was  made  archbishop 
of  Malvasia  by  Leo  X.  He  died  in 
a  year  after  his  promotion,  aged  only 
36,  1517.  Hechr  Boethius,  bom  at 
Dundee,  became  principal  of  Aber- 
deen college,  of  the  bishops  of  which 
diocese  he  wrote  the  lives,  as  well  as 
a  credulous  history  of  Scotland.  He 
died  1530,  aged  60.  Paul  Joviut, 
bora  at  Como,  was  patronised  for  his 
learning  by  Francis  I.,  and  eventually 
became  bishop  of  Nocera,  dying  1552, 
aged  69.  His  history  of  his  Own 
Times,  from  1494  to  1544,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  then  state 
of  the  continent,  especially  of  Italy, 
but  it  contains  many  ex  parte  tales, 


which  deserve  little  credit.  Andreas 
AlckUi,  of  Milan,  a  celebrated  lec- 
turer on  law,  who,  by  the  patronage 
of  Francis  I.  and  his  own  sovereign, 
amassed  great  wealth.  He  is  now 
best  known  by  his  elegant  and  ta^ 
lented  'Emblems.'  He  died  1550, 
aged  58.  JuUui  Ccesar  ScaRger^  of 
Verona,  abandoned  the  army  at  40 
for  literature.  He  wrote  notes  on 
Theophrastus,  attacked  Cardan  on 
Subtilty,  and  practised  phvsic  for  his 
maintenance ;  dying,  aged  74,  1558. 
fVilUam  TyndjoU,  born  in  Wales,  and 
educated  at  Mafdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
adopted  the  Lutheran  opinions ;  but, 
fearing  the  old  church  party,  went  to 
Antwerp  to  print  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament.  Being  seized 
as  a  heretic,  he  was  first  strangled, 
and  then  burnt,  1536.  Jwan  Lids 
Vives,  of  Valencia,  in  Spam,  came  to 
England,  and  taught  Latin  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  was 
imprisoned  for  writing  against  the 
divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon. 
When  released,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  died  1540,  aged  48.  Gawm 
Douglas,  the  forerunner  of  the  revival 
of  Rterature  in  Scotland,  became 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  1515,  and  died  of 
the  plague,  1522.  His  chief  work  b 
a  poetical  translation  of  the  iEneid. 
Filippo  Brunallescki,  a  Florentine 
goldsmith,  who  practised  architecture 
as  an  amusement,  and  built  the  dome 
of  St.  Mary's  church  in  his  own  city. 
He  died,  a^  67,  1444.  Henry  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  of  a  noble  Cologne 
family,  was  knighted  after  seven  years' 
service  in  the  imperial  army,  but  sud- 
denly quitted  arms  to  study  astrology 
and  medicine.  He  also  entered  into 
the  fight  of  the  reformation ;  and 
writing  against  Heniy's  divorce  from 
Catherine,  ridiculed  his  contempora- 
ries, '  whose  religious  opinions  yielded 
to  the  gold  and  the  lust  of  a  tyrant.' 
His  most  celebrated  works  are,  a 
Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Excellence  of 
Women  ;  which  last  obtained  him  the 
protection  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
died,  aged  48,   1535.    Alexander  ab 
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Alesaandro,  a  juriaconsult  of  Naples, 
known  for  bis  attention  to  general 
literature.  His  chief  work  is  '  Genia- 
lium  Dierum/  in  imitation  of  the 
*  Noctes  Atticae'  of  Gelliiis.  He  died 
1527.  WiiBam  Grocvn,  of  Bristol, 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  New 
Collie,  Oxford,  took  orders,  travel- 
led in  Italy,  and  became  professor  of 
Greek  in  his  university.  He  wrote 
little,  but  greatly  advanced  the  reviv- 
ing taste  n>r  Greek  literature,  and 
diad,  1522,  master  of  Allhallows  Col- 
lege, Maidstone.  Aldut  Manutius,  of 
Bassano,  was  the  first  to  print  Greek 
with  elegance,  invented  the  italic  let- 
ter, and  his  editions  of  the  classics 
were  long  the  best.  He  died  at  Ve- 
nice, 151 6.  John  Reuch6n,  a  German, 
who  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
restore  learning.  He  has  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  study  of  Hebrew 
to  modem  Christians,  and  was  author 
of  the  capital  'Epistolsi  Obscurorum 
Virorum.'  He  died,  aged  67, 1522. 
GuSlawne  Budie,  called  Budeus,  bom 
at  Paris,  of  a  wealthy  &mily,  aller  a 
life  of  extraordinary  dissipation,  be- 
came a  deep  student,  the  patron  of 
literature,  and  the  projector  of  the 
royal  college,  and  other  learned  foun- 
dations in  France.  He  was  high  in 
the  &vour  of  Francis  I.,  whose  am- 
bassador he  was  once  to  Leo  X.,  and 
died,  aged  73,  1640.  John  Sfcuham- 
mer,  better  known  as  Cuspmian,  a 
German  physician  at  the  court  of 
Maximilian  I.,  acted  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  as  keeper  of  the  royal  Vienna 
libraiy.  His  histories  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  Turks,  are  still  popular 
in  Germany.  He  died  1529.  Xu- 
crexia  Borgia,  sister  of  Cesare,  was 
betrothed  when  a  child  to  a  Spanish 
noble ;  but  her  father,  on  becoming 
pope,  married  her  to  Giovanni  Sforza, 
lora  of  Pesaro,  whose  wife  she  had 
been  four  years,  when  her  father  di- 
vorced her,  to  give  her  to  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Bisceglia,  1498,  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples.  In  1500 
the  duke  of  Bisceglia  was  attacked  on 
the  steps  of  St.  Petei^s  by  assassins, 
and  stabbed  in  several  places ;  of 
which  wounds  he  died  in  two  months. 


As  Cesare  had  been  accused  of  mui^ 
dering  his  eldest  brother,  John,  duke 
of  Gandia,  so  was  his  sister's  hus- 
band's death  imputed  to  him  ;  and, 
as  if  that  were  not  enough,  he  was 
accused  of  entertaining  a  criminal 
love  for  Lucrezia,  which  was  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  Bisc^lia's  assassina- 
tion. Lucrezia  next  married  Alfonzo 
d'Este,  son  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara ; 
and  when  she  became  duchess  of  Fer. 
rara  by  the  decease  of  her  fatheivin- 
law,  she  was  celebrated  as  the  muni- 
ficent patroness  of  learning,  and  the 
assiduous  performer  of  all  the  duties 
of  devotion  and  charity.  Doubtless 
her  fame  is  sullied  alone  by  having 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court 
of  her  licentious  father — the  worst  of 
the  popes.  She  died  highly  respected 
by  the  Ferrarese,  1528. 

SOVEREIGNS.  —  Tubkey. 

1481,  Bayezid  II. ;  1512,  Selim  I.; 
1520,  Suleiman  II.  Popes.— 1503, 
Julius  II.;  1513,  Leo  X.;  1522, 
Adrian  VI. ;  1523,  Clement  VII. ; 
1534,  Paul  III.  Scotland.— 1488, 
James  IV. ;  1513,  James  V. ;  1542, 
Mary  Stuart.  Fbance. — 1498,  Louis 
XII. ;  1515,  Francis  L  ;  1547,  Henri 
II.  Sweden. — 1523,  Gustavus  Vasa. 
Denmark  and  Norway. — 1481,  Jolm 
I.;  1513,  Christiem  II.  Denmark 
alone.  — 1523,  Frederick  I. ;  1534, 
Christiem  III.  Portugal. — 1495, 
Emanuel ;  1521,  John  III.  Germany. 
— 1493,  Maximilian  I. ;  1519,  Charles 
V.  Spain.  —  1479,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  1516,  Charles  I.  Poland. 
—  1506,  Sigismund  I.  Russia.  — 
1505,  VasUi  IV. ;  1533,  Ivan  IV., 
first  czar.  Navarre. — 1483,  Cathe- 
rine and  John  d'Albret;  1511,  jpart 
united  to  Spain ;  1516,  Henry  cPAl- 
bret  Persia.  — 1502,  Ismail  the 
Sage ;  1523,  Tamasp  I.  Delhl  — 
1488,  Sekandar ;  1517,  Ibrahim ;  1526, 
Baber;  1530,  HumayunlL;  1542, 
Shir  Shah ;  1545,  Selim  Shah.  Hun- 
gary.— 1490,  Ladislaus  VI. ;  1516, 
Lewis  II.  ;  1526,  John  Zapolski  ; 
1527,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  em- 
peror. Bohemia.- 1471,  Ladislaus 
II. ;  1516,  Lewis  II. ;  1526,  Ferdi- 
nand I.  emperor.    Bohemia  added  to 
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the  empire.  Eotpt.  —  Under  the 
Borgite  Mamluks  till  1517 ;  when 
Selim  I.  dethroned  Tomaun  Bey,  the 
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soldan,  and  made  Egypt  a  province 
of  Turkey,  which  it  remained  till 
1841. 


EBIGN   CLXI. 

EDWARD  VI.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1547  TO  1553—6  tbabs. 

Personal  Histobt. — Edward  VI.  was  born  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  1587, 
bein^  Uie  son  of  Henry  Vlll.  by  Jane  Seymour.  He  was  only  nine  when 
hb  father  died ;  at  which  period  be  had  made  good  progress  in  the  classics, 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  was  a  remarkably  fair  and  beautiful  boy, 
He  was  a  pious  youth ;  and  continually  kept  a  journal  of  his  actions,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Out  of  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
many  religious  foundations  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  his  father,  he  founded 
what  are  called  the  royal  hospitals  in  London ;  establbhments  which  have 
been  a  blessing  to  the  country.  As  a  proof  of  his  early  sense  of  propriety,  we 
may  name  his  refusal,  when  very  young,  to  stand  upon  a  large  bible,  which  an 
attendant  placed  so  as  to  enable  dim  to  look  out  of  a  window. 

Political  History. — The  reign  of  Edward  commenced  1547,  and  was 
both  brief  ^nd  tumultuous.  His  maternal  uncle  (brother  of  Jane  Seymour), 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  had  been  appointed  by  Henry's  will  the  chief  guardian 
of  his  son  and  protector  of  the  realm,  with  1 5  subordinate  co-regents ;  and  the 
earl,  soon  after  being  created  duke  of  Somerset  by  Edward,  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Scots,  because  they  opposed  his  project  of  uniting  Edward 
to  their  young  (^ueen  Mary.  The  protector  even  marched  an  army  into  their 
country,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Pinkey  or  Musselburgh,  1547 ;  but  the 
Scots  nevertheless  removed  their  queen  to  France,  and  contracted  her  to  the 
dauphin.  Meanwhile  Somerset's  own  brother,  Tliomas  Lord  Seymour,  the 
lord  high  admiral,  opposed  his  government ;  and  his  conduct  being  thought 
treasonable,  the  duke  unnaturally  commanded  his  execution.  Many  £»- 
turbances  followed,  arising  from  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  portion  of  a  family  to  em- 
brace protestantism,  while  the  remainder  adhered  to  the  ancient  faitn. 

The  conduct  of  the  heads  of  the  newly-founded  church,  especially  the 
severity  of  Cranmer,  tended  likewise  to  banish  peace  from  society ;  for  now 
that  most  of  the  six  articles  were  abandoned,  in  tact  all  but  the  real  presence, 
the  new  system  was  regarded  in  its  turn  as  so  infallible,  that  its  promulgators 
would  bear  no  contradiction  with  regard  to  it.  The  same  men  who  had 
ventured  to  renounce  opinions  which  had  been  deemed  certain,  sacred,  and 
unalterable  during  so  many  centuries,  were  now  ready  to  bum  in  the  same 
flames  from  which  themselves  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  every  one  that  had 
the  assurance  to  oppose  tliem.  A  commission  of  council  was  sranted  1548 
to  Cranmer  as  primate,  and  under  him  to  otliers,  to  examine  and  se^h  after 
all  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  book  of  common  prayer ;  and 
among  tliose  brought  before  the  commissioners  was  Joan  Bocher,  called  the 
maid  of  Kent,  who  maintained  that  Christ  was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the 
Virgin,  or  he  would  have  been  bom  in  sin,  which  he  could  not  be ;  but  that 
merely  by  the  assent  of  the  inward  man  of  the  Virgin,  the  Word  was  made 
flesh.  In  vain  did  Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors  argue  with  her  on  the  error 
of  the  notion,  and  she  was  at  last  condemned  to  the  stake.  King  Edward, 
however,  though  in  such  tender  years,  displayed  on  the  occasion  more  sense 
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than  the  primate  and  his  oarty ;  for  he  absolutely  refused  to  sign  the  warrant 
for  Joan's  execution.  After  a  long  sitting  of  the  commissioners,  Cranmer 
took  upon  himself  to  so  imattended  to  uie  young  monarch,  and  persuade 
him  to  compliance ;  and  among  other  arguments,  he  said,  *  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity,  and  those  which 
were  directly  contradictory  to  the  apostles'  creed.  These  latter  were  im- 
pieties against  God,  which  the  prince,  being  God's  deputy,  ought  to  repress, 
m  like  manner  as  the  kin^s  deputies  were  bound  to  punish  offences  against 
the  king^s  person.'  Edward,  overcome  by  importunity  more  than  reason,  at 
last  submitted^  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and  he  told  Cranmer  passion- 
ately '  that  if  any  wron^  was  done,  the  guilt  should  lie  entirely  on  his  head.' 
The  primate,  after  making  an  effort  to  reclaim  the  woman,  finding  her  olMti* 
nate  against  all  his  arguments,  at  last  committed  her  to  the  flames,  1549. 
Some  time  after,  a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accused  of  Arianism,  was 
condemned  by  the  same  tribunal  to  the  same' punishment ;  and  he  suffered 
with  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  faggots  which 
were  consuming  him.  These  rigorous  proceedings  soon  brought  the  whole 
nation  to  a  conformity,  seeming  or  real,  with  the  new  doctrine  and  the  new 
lituijgy.  The  lady  Mary  alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the  mass,  refused  to 
admit  the  novel  modes  of  worship,  and  when  pressed  and  menaced  on  this 
head,  applied  to  the  emperor;  who,  using  hb  interest  with  Sir  Philip  Hobby, 
■  the  English  ambassador,  procured  her  a  temporary  connivance  from  the 
ODondL 

But  not  only  did  religious  disputes  disturb  the  general  tranquillity.  There 
had  been  a  great  oppression  ot  the  poorer  classes  during  the  former  reign  ; 
and  it  continued  under  Edward,  by  an  abridgment,  consequent  upon  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses,  of  the  right  of  commonage.  (See  Kettt 
jBeMfim.)  Serious  insurrections  began  on  this  account  in  different  parts  of 
the  oountr^r,  and  were  with  difficulty  suppressed  ;  and  at  length  Somerset's 
administration,  which  was  alleged  to  be  tne  cause  of  this  and  other  evils, 
raised  up  jealousies  and  powerful  enmities.  The  duke  himself,  being  ac- 
cused by  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  noblemen  envious  of  his  au- 
thority, of  usurping  the  sovereign  power,  was  brought  to  the  block  1552 ; 
and  Dudl^,  who  had  succeeded  as  duke  of  Northumberland,  was  chosen  pro- 
tector in  his  place.  The  latter  finding  the  kin^s  health  declining,  con- 
sidered this  a  favourable  moment  to  promote  his  own  ambitious  projects  ; 
and  he  accordingly  represented  to  Edward  that  his  sisters  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  the  parliament,  while  the  queen  of 
Soots  stood  excluded  by  his  father^s  will.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
succession  naturally  devolved  to  the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  younger  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  whose  daughter,  lady  Jane  Grey,  was  every  way  accomplished 
for  government.  Having  prevailed  upon  Edward,  therefore,  to  settle  the 
crown  in  this  manner,  he  obtained  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  for  lord  Dorset, 
and  induced  that  nobleman  to  give  his  daughter,  lady  Jane,  to  his  own  son, 
lord  Guildford  Dudley,  in  marriage.  The  illegitimacy  of  his  two  sisters  was 
confirmed  by  Edward's  signature  to  a  patent  appointing  lady  Jane  Grey  his 
successor ;  and  the  document  was  countersigned  by  most  of  the  royal  council. 
Including  even  Cranmer,  in  spite  of  the  last  will  of  Henry,  which  declared 
his  daughters  (though  by  law  natural  bom)  heirs  after  Edward,  should  he  die 
without  issue. 

The  kin^s  death  was  now  evidently  near  at  hand ;  and  it  was  even  sus- 
pected that  Northumberland,  who  would  not  suffer  any  but  his  own  emis- 
saries to  be  near  his  person,  had  contributed  to  hasten  it ;  especially  as  no 
one  acted  in  a  medical  capacity  about  tlie  prince  but  an  ignorant  woman,  who 
bad  Yeiy  oonfidenily  undertaken  his  cure.    Edward  expired  at  Greenwich, 
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July  6th,  1553,  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  near  the  body  of  Heniy  VII.,  his  grandfather,  with  great 
funeral  pomp,iuid  much  unfeigned  lamentation. 


EVENTS. 


FoirNDATION   OF    THE   ChUKCH   OF 

England. — The  year  1552,  wherein 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  was  de- 
clared by  legal  enactment  to  contain 
the  only  authorized  form  of  public 
worship  of  the  nation,  is  regarded  as 
the  era  of  the  Church  of  England — 
of  the  purified  portion  of  ^e  Holy 
Apostolic  Church  Catholic  of  Christ. 
The  Hierarchy  of  the  Church 
Catholic  had  ever  claimed  for  itself  a 
perfect  insulated  independence  of  the 
civil  power  of  states :  as  its  temporal 
strength  increased  under  tlie  popes, 
it  even  granted  protection  to,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  at  times  wholly 
propped  and  supported,  the  secular 
arm :  but  its  English  branch,  so 
soon  as  it  had  painfully  effected  its 
separation  from  the  parent  stock, 
consented  to  derive  its  temporal 
authority  from  the  state,  whose  con- 
stant protection  it  claimed  and  was 
promised,  in  return  for  such  renun- 
ciation of  power.  This  coalition  of 
the  corporate  body  called '  the  church,' 
with  the  civil  power  called  '  the  state,' 
in  themselves  naturally  distinct,  may 
be  called  a  civil  establishment  for  the 
perpetual  maintenance  and  diffusion 
of  religious  truth  ;  and  as  the  grand 
objects  of  society  are  thereby  effected, 
namely  the  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  die  poor,  and  a  due  restraint 
upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
classes  above  them,  sucb  an  institution 
possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  sound 
civil  principle. 

Though  kings  are  not  necessarily, 
and  have  not  always  been,  '  nursing 
fathers'  of  the  Christian  Church,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defence  of  a  system  which,  in 
England  at  least,  has  hitherto  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
society.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  religion  was  the  grand  principle 
of  unitv  in  all  the  political  associa- 
tions ot  ancient  times  :  that  the  temple 
of  Tyrian  Hercules  became  the  centre 


of  the  Phoenician  league,  that  of 
Jupiter  Latialis  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy, and  the  festival  of  Olympian 
Jupiter  the  grand  contracting  tie  of 
all  the  states  of  Greece.  The  bitterest 
political  opponents  acknowledged 
themselves  cnildren  of  one  mother, 
while  worshipping  in  the  temples 
erected  by  the  piety  of  their  common 
ancestors. 

All  our  religious  knowledge  has 
been  derived  from  the  labours  of  a 
body  of  men,  who,  educated  after  a 
certain  and  uniform  standard,  have 
been  set  apart  to  teach  mankind  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  Tliis  body, 
composed  originally  of  apostles, 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, 
forming  together  the  government, 
or  ministering  officers  of  what  we 
term  The  Church,  or  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity, found  its  riehts  acknowledged 
and  protected  by  the  civil  power  of 
each  country  as  it  was  converted  by 
it  to  the  faith,  the  Roman  emperors 
setting  the  example.  By  such  ac- 
knowledgment and  protection  it  be- 
came a  most  effective  corporation^  that 
is,  what  the  law  calls  a  moral  and 
civil  person  living  for  ever ;  having 
alwa^  the  same  interests  and  identity, 
and,  by  means  of  the  succession  of 
its  members,  always  beinp  in  a  state 
of  power  to  fulfil  its  functions.  After 
receiving  thb  legal  incorporation,  it 
continu^  to  transmit  the  truths  of 
revelation  to  successive  generations ; 
and  the  maintenance  and  transmis- 
sion of  these  trutlis  in  their  original 
integrity  still  constitutes  its  occupation 
from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  and  will  so 
constitute  it  from  century  to  century, 
until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Each  of  the  12,000  parishes  of 
England,  which  on  the  average  con- 
tain individually  8000  acres,  or  a 
piece  of  ground  two  miles  square,  has 
its  appointed  teacher :  a  person  whose 
office  it  is  to  preach  Christianity 
throughout  the  year,  and  whose  prac* 
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tioe  it  b  to  minister  to  all  wants, 
spiritual  and  even   temporal.    The 
education  and  condition  in  life  of  this 
teacher  give  him  almost  necessarilv 
the  hiefaest  qualifications ;   and  his 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  may  be 
in  a  measure  estimated,  if  we  reflect 
npon  their  constant  appeal  to  him 
when  calamities  of  great  or  small  mo- 
ment befid  them.    The  parsonage- 
house  is,  in  rural  districts,  the  hospi- 
tal and  almshouse  of  the   yiUage ; 
and  to  the  collision  thus  afforded  be- 
tween a  well-educated  fiunilv  and  the 
ignorant  peasantry,  bevona  the  in- 
struction of  the  pulpit,  the  civilization 
of  the  coontiy  people  is  mainly  attri- 
butad>le.     Ptusonages,  and  vicarage- 
bouses  are,  in  this  respiect,  like  oases  in 
die  desert ;  and  were  the  srystem  of  fiU- 
ing  them  with  the  class  which  now  oc- 
cupies them  abandoned,  a  return  to 
savage  manners  on  the  part  of  the 
nistics  would  be  the  natural  result. 
Studded   over  as  England  is   with 
these  centres  of- refinement,  there  is 
a  security  at  once  for  the  growth  of 
the  kinduer  virtues  in  the  breasts  of 
the  poor ;  while,  from  the  same  ad« 
mirable    arrangement,  we  have  the 
best  portion  of  a  system  of  general 
education, — ^that  portion  which   in- 
structs men  in  their  daily  duty,  and 
consoles  them  under  the  evils  of  life, 
by  pointing  out  the  certainty  of  a 
future  and   happier  state.    In  this 
sense  the  church  is  emphatically  the 
property  of  the  poor ;  an  endowment 
to  which  every  man  has  a  right  of 
access ;  a  gill  of  past  generations,  and 
costing  nothing  to  the  present. 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
here  alleged  in  favour  of  a  state-reli- 
gion, it  may  be  briefly  observed,  in 
conclusion,  that,  as  respects  the 
Church  of  England,  the  majority  of 
educated  and  thinkine  men  in  the 
nation  agree  in  the  belief  of  her  hav- 
ing, by  means  of  the  support  she  has 
received  firom  the  civil  m>wer,  and  by 
the  instrumentality  of  her  many  and 
excellent  divines  of  all  ages,  preserved 
in  her  Utuny  and  articles  the  pure 
doctrines  otthe  primitive  apostolic 
fibmtb ;  to  which  they,  at  the  same 


time,  feel  assured  she  approaches 
nearer  in  spirit  than  any  other  ec- 
clesiastical system  in  the  world. 

Dissenters  yibst  declarsd. 
—When  the  Reformation  was  re- 
garded as  effected,  there  were  seen 
plentiful  divisions  among  the  se- 
ceders  from  the  ancient  system ;  and 
the  portion  which  had  wisely  in* 
stituted  a  church  after  the  model  of 
the  repudiated  one,  abandoning  only 
errors,  had  to  contend  with  numerous 
nonconformist  parties.  Still  only 
the  general  name  of  nonconforndtU 
was  given  to  dissenters,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  term  was  changed  totfurUans  ; 
and  this  latter  title  marked  tnose  who 
refused  to  join  the  new  church,  down 
to  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Puritans 
then  became  visibly  divided  into 
presbyieriaiu  and  hufependenis ;  and 
soon  afler,  a  third  distinctive  party 
was  known,  the  baptuiSf  who  had 
hitherto  formed  portions  of  all  classes 
of  nonconformists.  These  three  were 
long  regarded  as  the  leading  de- 
nominations of  dissenters  ;  to  which, 
in  process  of  time  the  quakert  and  me- 
ihoditU  were  added ;  and  under  one  or 
other  of  the  five  varieties,  it  is  thought 
all  the  other  countless  sects  may  be 
classed.  The  opinions  of  Baxter 
somewhat  remoulded  the  dissenters 
at  the  revolution,  for  a  time.  (See 
Baxter.)  The  toleration  of  dis- 
senters by  the  church  of  England  be^ 
gan  not  until  the  revolution,  1668 ; 
from  which  period  till  1828,  they 
were  gradually  admitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  rights  of  churchmen. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  abolition  Of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts  placed  them 
nearly^  and  the  subsequent  relaxation 
of  the  marriage-law  has  put  them 
quUe  on  a  level  as  to  privileges  with 
churchmen  ;  at  least  as  much  so  as  it 
is  possible  thmr  should  be,  without 
the  abolition  of  the  church. 

T^B  Ketts'  Rebellion  in  Nob- 
folk,  1549.  The  people  had  be^n 
to  feel  the  loss  of^  the  monasteries. 
The  monks,  always  residing  in  their 
convents,  spent  their  money  among 
their  tenants,  and  were  a  sure  re- 
source to  the  poor  and  sick :  like  the 
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clergy  of  England  in  the  present  day, 
they  were  a£o  the  best  and  most  in- 
dulgent landlords  in  the  world.  But 
when  the  abbey-lands  were  given  to 
the  nobility,  rents  were  raised,  ground, 
which  liad  hitherto  been  common  to  all, 
was  enclosed,  and  the  farmers  could 
find  no  market  for  their  produce.  The 
indigent  too,  in  their  utmost  need,  had 
no  benignant  friar  to  listen  to  their 
tale,  to  relieve  tlieir  poverty,  or  assuage 
their  sickness.  Discontent  against  the 
government  therefore  manifested  it- 
self; and  in  Norfolk,  one  Kett,a  tanner, 
and  his  brotlier,  took  up  arms,  and  de- 
feated the  force  sent  to  suppress  his 
insurrection,  killing  lord  Sheffield,  tlie 
general.  The  earl  of  Warwick  finally 
subdued  the  rebels,  hanged  one  of  the 
Ketts  on  the  top  of  Warwick  Castle, 
the  other  on  the  steeple  of  Wymond- 
ham  Church,  and  nine  of  the  most 
active  on  the  boughs  of  an  oak^  under 
which  the  insurgents  had  first  assem- 
bled, and  which  they  had  called  the 
oak  of  reform. 

Ths  Five  Rotal  Hospitals,  Lon- 
don, were  chartered  b^  Edward.  King 
Henry,  when  he  seized  the  monas- 
teries, tried  to  ease  his  conscience  by 
laying  out  part  of  the  booty  in  works 
ot  charity ;  and  Edward,  following  out 
his  intention,  instituted  Christ  Church 
(commonly  called  the  Blue-coat 
School,  from  the  dress  of  the  scholars, 
which  is,  in  shape  and  colour,  a  copy 
of  that  worn  by  the  royal  founder 
himself, )  for  the  education  of  decayed 
London  merchants'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters: 1400  boys  are  now  clothed, 
boarded,  and  educated  there,  and 
about  200  girls  at  the  preparatory 
school  belonging  to  it  at  Hertford. 
Tlie  two  senior  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mar-school (called  Grecians)  go  off 
annually,  on  exhibitions,  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  Bridewell  HoipUal 
was  to.  relieve  paupers,  and  punish 
vagrants  ,*  and  it  is  now  associated 
with  Henry  VIIL's  foundation  of 
Bethlem,  wherein  460  lunatic  patients 
are  provided  for.  St.  Bartholomett^s 
and  St,  Thomas**  are  for  the  sick,  and 
such  as  meet  with  accidental  injuries. 

The  Common  P&atse  Boos,  drawn 


up  by  Cranmer  and  others  1540,  was 
published  for  general  use  by  order  of 
parliament  1552.  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
and  eleven  other  prelates,  had  before 
compiled  more  than  one  liturgy  (from 
leitourgia^  an  Athenian  term  for  the 
public  duties  of  citizens,)  by  direction 
of  Edward ;  or,  in  other  words,  had 
looked  over  the  various  Latin  litur- 
gies used  in  England  before  the  Re- 
tormation,  and  expurgating  them  from 
prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  other  su- 
pererogatoiy  portions,  had  added 
thereto  some  of  the  prayers  of  the 
less  used  forms.  The  publication  of 
the  last  revised  manual,  1552,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  era  of  the  church 
of  England.  Mary,  when  she  came 
to  the  throne,  repealed  the  act  for 
publication;  but  Elizabetli,  on  her 
accession,  ordered  a  review  of  king 
Edward's  liturgies,  and  determined  on 
the  general  use  of  what  was  called 
the  second  book.  When  James  I. 
became  king,  a  few  forms  of  thank»- 
giving  were  taken  from  the  other  li« 
turgies,  and  added  at  Uie  end  of  the 
litany ;  and  in  this  state  the  prayer^ 
book  continued,  until  Cliarles  XL,  in 
1661,  issued  a  commission  to  12  bi- 
shops, and  as  many  presbyterian  di- 
vines, to  consider  the  objections  to 
the  Enslish  liturgy.  The  presbjrte- 
rians  £dared  it  impossible  to  do 
other  than  abrogate  it  entirely,  and 
the  famous  Baxter  offered  one  com- 
piled by  himself  in  its  room ;  but 
Charles  left  the  matter  to  the  bishops, 
and  they,  after  selecting  a  few  more 
valuable  but  amended  portions  from 
the  old  Latin  liturgies,  especially  the 
prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men,  the 
general  thanksffivinff,  the  two  prayers 
for  Ember  we^  and  the  sublime  one 
following  them,  beginning  *  O  Grod, 
whose  nature  and  property  is  ever  to 
have  mercy  and  to  rorgive,'  adding 
forms  for  adult  baptism  and  for  sea 
use,  changing  some  of  the  lessons, 
epistles,  and  collects  and  (at  Baxter's 
suggestion)  amending  the  consecra- 
tion-prayer in  the  sacramental  service, 
by  adding  all  the  words  from  '  who, 
in  the  same  night  that  he  was  betray- 
ed,' and  inserting  the  prayer  before  it. 
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—constituted  the  work  such  as  we 
haye  it  at  the  present  day— an  incom- 
parable form  of  intercession,  which 
breathes  the  pure  spirit  of  the  Church 
Catholic  of  Christ,  and  is  the  ad- 
miration even  of  nonconformists 
themselves,  thou^  their  pride  deters 
them  from  its  use.  The  term  ruMc 
applies  to  those  directions  to  the  mi- 
nister and  congregation  given  at  the 
heads  of  prayers ;  and  is  so  called  from 
ruber,  red,  oecause  they  were  in  the 
earliest  liturgies  printed  in  red  letters, 
the  office  itself  facing  in  black  letters. 
Xitexy,  from  Btaneia,  a  general  prayer. 
Qrd&utry,  in  common  law,  is  one  who 
has  the  chief  authority  in  a  place  in 
ecclesiastical  matters :  this,  in  emer- 
gency, may  be  the  rector  or  vicar  of  a 
parish :  but,  in  settled  matters  belong- 
mg  to  the  church,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  is  meant.  The  '  Te  Deum,' 
'  Nunc  dimittis,'&c.,  are  so  called  from 
their  nutial  words  in  the  old  Latin 
lervice  of  the  church,  before  the  R^ 
formation. 

Loans  Lrutenant  of  Countiss 
ixsTrruTBD,  1545. — During  the  reign 
of  the  three  Lancastrian  kings,  com- 
missions were,  on  occasion,  sent  to 
certain  experienced  noblemen,  to  put 
into  military  order  all  in  their  respec- 
tive counties  capable  of  bearing  arms ; 
and  if  not  capable,  to  levy  on  them 
fines,  according  to  the  value  of  their 
estates.  The  parties  so  commissioned 
were  termed  in  the  writ  tkekin^g  Seu^ 
temtnUs  bat  their  power  cea^d  the 
moment  the  object  for  which  the  levy 
took  place  (whether  domestic  feud 
or  foreign  war)  was  effected.  In 
1545^  however,  such  commissions  were 
lent  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  for  arm- 
ine  the  counties  of  Essex,  &c.,  'to  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  for  arming  Surrey, 
Sussex,  &c,  and  to  lord  Russel  for 
arming  Dorset,  &c.,  and  were  acted 
upon,  not  pro  re  naU  only,  but  perpe- 
tually, for  the  keeping  a  due  supply 
of  mflitia  in  the  several  districts  named. 
Though  the  right  of  the  'crown  to 
issue  commissions  of  lieutenant  was 
denied  by  tlie  Long  Parliament,  and 
this  question  formed  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  rupture  between  Charles 


L  and  his  subjects,  yet,  upon  the  Re- 
storation, the  right  of  tlie  crown  to 
issue  such  commissions  was  established 
by  act ;  and  the  duties  of  lords  lieu- 
tenant and  their  deputies  are  now 
regulated  by  the  acts  for  raising  the 
militia,  a  force  which  it  is  their  espe- 
cial duty  to  organize  and  uphold. 

The  Horse  GuAans  instituteo 
1550. — Beyond  the  militia,  there  was 
no  r^lar  standing  army  in  England 
till  Edward  raised  a  horse  troop  of 
300,  which  was  soon  increased  to 
2000  men.  These  were  spread  about 
in  the  garrisons  of  the  kingdom,  and 

Slid  out  of  the  king's  own  revenue, 
ven  Charles  IL  mid  only  such  a 
force  of  5000,  and  paid  them  himself; 
but  James  II.,  much  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  nation,  increased  his  guards  to 
30,000.  In  the  bill  of  rights  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  it  was  declared  that  the 
nusing  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace, 
unless  with  consent  of  parliament,  is 
against  law ;  nevertheless  a  force, 
varying  in  its  numbers,  has  ever  since 
been  maintained,  and  is  now  looked 
on  without  apprehension.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  now  a  standing  armv 
of  about  80,000,  raised  by  the  kinj^ 
authority,  and  acts  of  parliament 
yearly  providing  its  pay; 

The  Cactus  Teibb  of  plants  in- 
troduced to  England  from  South 
America,  1550.  These  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature  principally  occur 
on  hot  dry  rocks  or  plains,  where  the 
common  forms  of  yegetation  could 
not  exist ;  and  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  means  wiiich  Proyidence 
has  provided  for  the  support  of  man, 
in  regions  where  neither  food  nor 
water  can  be  procured.  They  exist 
in  yarious  forms,  some  as  large  as 
melons,  and  as  globular;  others 
tongue^haped,  running  out  in  ex- 
tensive branches  with  joints.  Broken 
off  at  any  of  these  joints,  they  will 
take  root,  and  produce  fresh  plants. 
The  steins  of  all  are  filled  with  an 
abundant  insipid  wholesome  fluid, 
and  their  fruit  is  succulent,  and  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  English  coose- 
berry.    In  the  feyen  of  Chih  and 
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Peru,  they  are  freely  administered  for 
their  cooling  properties,  and  being 
bruised,  are  esteemed  a  vahiable  cure 
for  ulcers. 

The  Muiberkt  Tree  first  planted 
in  England  (being  brought  from 
Italy)   1548 ;   and   in  proof  of  the 


longevity  of  the  plant,  some  of  the 
trees  then  planted  in  England  are 
still  living  and  bearing  —  three 
centuries  old.  It  is  only  indigenous 
in  Persia. 

Crowns  and  hali^eowns  first  coin- 
ed in  England  by  king  Edward,  1551. 


PARALLEL  REIGNS. 


The  Popedom. — Julius  III.,  car- 
dinal del  Monte,  succeeded  Paul  III. 
1550.  He  reopened  the  council  of 
Trent,  which  nad  been  suspended 
under  his  predecessor ;  took  up  arms 
against  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of 
Parma;  and  became  involved  in 
quarrels  with  France,  Venice,  and 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Romans,  bro- 
ther of  Charles  V.  His  death  occur- 
red 1555. 

France  under  Henri  II.  —  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Francis  I.,  1547 ; 
but  instead  of  obeying  his  dying  in- 
junction, '  to  keep  the  Guises  and  the 
Montmorenci  at  a  distance,*  he  drew 
them  about  his  person,  and  suffered 
the  court  to  be  ruled  by  his  mistress, 
Diana  de  Poitiers.  In  154S  Mary  of 
Scotland,  betrothed  to  the  dauphin, 
arrived  for  education  in  France.  In 
1550  he  concluded  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, which  ceded  to  him  Boulogne 
for  the  sum  of  400,000  crowns ;  and 
in  1552,  notwithstanding  the  perse- 
cution of  the  reformed  party  by  his 
government,  he  took  the  protestant 
side  with  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  Albert,  marauis  of  Brandenburg, 
against  Charles  V.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  latter,  the  war  continued 
between  his  successor  Philip  II.  and 
Henri ;  whose  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  constable  Montmorenci, 
were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quentin  1557.  The  French  arms 
were  likewise  unsuccessful  on  the 
side  of  Italy;  where  the  duke  of 
Alva  commanded  the  Spaniards.  Tlie 
war  ended  1559  by  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambresis ;  by  which  Calais, 
which  had  been  taken  the  year  before 
by  the  duke  of  Guise,  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  At  tlie 
same  time  a  double  marriage  was  con- 
cluded; between  Elizabeth,  Henri's 


daughter,  and  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  between  Margaret,  Henri's  sister, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  festivals 
given  on  the  occasion  had  a  tragical 
end.  Henri,  having  called  on  the 
earl  of  Montgomery,  captain  of  the 
Scots  guards,  to  break  a  lance  with 
him  in  a  tournament,  tlie  shaft  of  the 
earl's  broken  spear  wounded  the  king 
in  the  right  eye,  and  occasioned  his 
death  1 1  days  after,  1559,  aged  40. 

Poland  under  Sigismund  II.— 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Sigismund 
I.,  1548,  at  a  moment  when  the  vio- 
lent wars  of  the  reformation  were 
being  carried  on  in  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  he  wisely 
avoided  interfering  in  them.  He 
laboured  diligently  to  advance  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  enforcing 
the  laws,  enriching  the  treasury, 
promoting  industry,  and  redeeming 
the  crown  lands  where  the  titles  of 
the  possessors  appeared  iUeeal ;  and 
out  of  the  sums  recovered  in  tnis  man- 
ner, he  obtained  a  formidable  standing 
army,  without  levying  any  additional 
tax.  The  province  of  Livonia  was 
at  that  time  divided  between  the 
Teutonic  knights  and  the  archbishop 
of  RiOL,  Sigismund's  brother ;  and 
the  Russians,  under  pretence  of 
assisting  the  former,  having  seized 
great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
latter,  Sidsmund  marched  to  his  bro- 
ther's aid,  with  100,000  men.  The 
knights,  by  no  means  able  to  resist  so 
formidable  a  force,  deserted  their  al- 
lies the  Russians,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Sigismund ; 
whereon  the  czar  John  Basilides  in- 
vaded Poland  with  300,000  men. 
The  Muscovites  at  first  carried  every- 
thing before  them  ;  but  the  Poles  at 
length  made  a  vigorous  opposition, 
and  driving  them  back  into  their 
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country,  ravaged  Russia  in  their  turn. 
These  mutuaJ  desolations  of  country, 
so  littie  prodtictive  of  benefit  to 
either  party,  made  each  desirous  of 
peace;  and  a  truce  for  three  years 
-wras  agreed  on,  1571,  a  year  after 
which  agreement  Sigismund  died, 
1572.  With  him  became  extinct  the 
house  of  Jagellon,  af^r  it  liad  go- 
verned Poland  nearly  200  years. 

Scotland  during  the  Minority 
OP  Mart  Stuart. — This  princess, 
the  only  surviving  child  of  James  V. 
and  Mary,' daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Gnise,  had  entered  upon  her  eventful 
life  but  a  few  days  when  her  father 
died,  1542 ;  and  though  James  was 
allied  to  have  lefl  no  will,  Cardinal 
Beatoun  produced  a  testament  as  his, 
and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  declared 
himself  co-regent  with  the  queen- 
onother  during  Mary's  minority. 
Though  the  parliament,  on  declaring 
the  document  a  forgery,  bestowed 
that  office  on  James  Hamilton,  earl 
of  Arran,  Arran  himself  soon  af- 
firmed it  to  be  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  James,  and  defended  Beatoun ; 
so  that  the  French,  or  catholic  party, 
was  soon  in  the  ascendant  in  Scotland. 
After  this  codition,  the  regent  pub- 
licly abjured  the  reformed  doctrines  ; 
but  he  liad  scarcely  done  so,  when  the 
earl  of  Lennox,  a  catholic,  turning 
protcstant,  declared  for  the  reform 
party,  and,  by  a  sudden  march  upon 
Edinburgh,  surprised  the  cardinal  and 
regent  Beatoun,  however,  by  a  skil- 
ful n^otiation,  gained  time  tp  raise 
troops,  and  drove  Lennox  into  Eng- 
land, where  Henry  VII I.  gave  him  in 
Biarnage  lady  Margaret  Douglas. 
The  h'lstorv  of  Lennox  is  somewhat 
singular.  He  was  destined  to  be  the 
&ther  of  a  race  of  kings ;  he  saw  his 
son  (lord  Damley)  mount  the  throne 
of  Scotland  ;  and  his  posterity  at 
length  swayed  the  sceptre  in  two 
kingdoms,  by  one  of  wnich  he  was 
cast  out  as  a  criminal,  and  by  the 
other  simply  received  as  an  exile. 
Id  1546  peace  was  concluded  with 
England,  through  the  mediation  of 
Francis  I. ;  ^^^  *^  *^®  same  year 
Beatoun  was  assassinated.  The  car- 
rot, n- 


dinal  had  long   been  permitted  by 
James    to  summon    heretics  before 
him  ;  and  the  king  had  seen  him,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  old  forms,  direct  his 
resentment  against  Sir  John  Borth- 
wick,  and  the  learned  George   Bu- 
chanan, without  attempting  to  check 
him.     Arran  had,  from  the  moment 
of  accepting  the  regency,  supported 
Beatoun  in  the  same  course ;  and  at 
length  one  Wishart,  a  person  of  re- 
spectable family,  who  employed  him- 
self in  preaching  against  the  ancient 
faith  at  Dundee,  was  seized  by  the 
earl  of  Bothwell,  carried  before  the 
cardinal,  and  by  him  condemned  to 
be  committed  to  the  flames.     The 
stake  was  prepared  opposite  to  Bear 
toun's  palatial  residence,  and  Wishart 
suffered  with  patience  ;  but  observing 
the  cardinal  looking  on  from  a  win- 
dow, he  declared  to  the  bystanders, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  should,  in  the 
very  same  place,  lie  as  low  as  him- 
self was   now  exalted  aloft.     This 
prophecy  was  the  cause  of  its  own 
speedy  fulfilment ;    for  the  disciples 
of  the  martyr,  enraged  at  his  cruel 
death,  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
Beatoun,  and  having  forced  their  way 
into  his  palace,  one  James   Melvil 
thrust  him  through  tlie  body  with  his 
sword,    in    his    bedchamber,    three 
months  afler  the  burning  of  Wishart, 
the  cardinal  being  then  in  his  5drd 
year.     (David  Beatoun  was  bom  of 
a  good  family,  had  been  made  privy- 
s^  by  James  V.  on  his  escape  from 
Falkland,  was  raised  to,a  red  hat  by 
pope  Paul  III.,  and  was  subsequently 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  St. 
Andrews  by  James.)     The  death  of 
the  cardinal  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
catholic    cause.       Nevertheless    the 
regent     attacked    the    conspirators, 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  John 
Knox  ;  and  after  besieging  them  five 
months  in  Beatoun's  own  castle,  he 
compelled    them    to  surrender,  but 
gave  them  their  lives.    The  duke  of 
Somerset,     protector     of     England 
for    Edward   VI.,    enraged    at    the 
refusal  of  the  Scots   to  give  their 
young  queen  in  marriage  to  Edward, 
entered  Scotland,  1547  with  an  army. 
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and  killed  10,000  of  them  in  a  battle 
at  Pinkey,  or  Musselburgh,  strewing 
the  whole  way  to  Edinburgh,  a  space 
of  five  miles,  with  their  bodies.  This 
terrible  devastation  tended  to  render 
the  Scots  more  averse  than  ever  from 
an  union  with  England  ;  so  that  when 
the  aueen  had  attained  the  age  of 
five,  she  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin 
Francis,  and  removed  to  France,  to  be 
educated  with  the  French  king's 
daughters  in  a  convent  at  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  1548.  She  did  not, 
however,  remain  Ions  in  this  situa- 
tion. Her  uncles  of  Lorraine,  pei^ 
ceiving  the  bent  of  her  mind  to  the 
society  and  occupations  of  a  nunnery, 
which  little  accorded  with  their  am- 
bitious prospects,  soon  brought  her  to 
the  court,  then  one  of  the  politest  but 
most  corrupt  in  Europe.  In  this  dan- 
gerous abode,  Mary  became  the  envy 
of  her  sex,  surpassing  the  most  accom- 
plished in  the  elegance  and  fluency 
of  language,  the  grace  and  liveli- 
ness of  her  movements,  and  the  charm 
of  her  whole  manner  and  behaviour  ; 
and  in  1558  her  marriage  with  the 
youthful  Francis,  who  had  long  been 
ner  playmate,  was  celebrated,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  congratulations  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  at  Rouen.  The 
foolish  assumption  by  the  pair  of  the 
titles  of  king  and  queen  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  on  the  death  of 
Mary  of  England,  and  the  embroider- 
ina,  eneraving,  or  painting  of  the  arms 
of  England  on  every  article  of  their 
equipage,  furniture,  and  plate,  raised 
that  anger  in  the  breast  of  Mary's  suc- 
cessor, Elizabeth,  which  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  Mary  Stuart  could  ex- 
tinguish. Claims  to  the  English  crown 
were  put  forth,  after  Elizabeth  was 
queen  de  facio^  in  behalf  of  Mary 
otuart,  as  derived  from  her  grand- 
mother, the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.;  an  imprudent  measure  adopted 
by  the  ambitious  Guises.  Henri  II. 
died  1559;  and  the  dauphin  being 
thereupon  crowned  as  Francis  IL, 
Mary  was  at  the  heieht  of  her  eva- 
nescent splendour.  In  June,  1560, 
her  mother  died ;  and  in  December  of 
the  same  year  her  husband,  who  had 


been  declining  for  some  months,  died 
also.  By  the  latter  event,  Catherine 
de  Medici  again  rose  into  power  in 
the  French  court ;  and  Mary  resolved 
on  an  immediate  return  to  iier  coun- 
try. Elizabeth,  as  she  would  not 
abandon  her  claim  to  the  .throne  of 
England,  refused  her  a  passage 
through  her .  dominions  ;  notwith- 
standing  which  she  proceeded  to 
Calais,  and,  quitting  with  tears  of 
regret  the  country  in  which,  as  the 
sequel  proved,  the  happiest  portion 
of  her  aays  had  been  passed,  landed 
at  Leith,  1561,  in  the  19th  year  of 
her  age,  and  after  an  absence  from 
Scotland  of  thirteen  years. 

In  order  to  show  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  such  a  lapse  of 
time  in  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Scottish 
nation,  we  must  go  back  to  the  period 
of  Beatoun's  death.  Among  the 
party  pardoned  for  abetting  his  mur- 
derers was  John  Knox,  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Giffbrd,  East  Lothian ; 
who,  by  the  counsels  of  Wishart,  had 
early  embraced  the  reformed  tenets, 
and  preached  in  their  support,  until 
the  threats  of  Beatoun  compelled  him 
to  silence.  After  the  cardinal's  mur- 
der, he  hid  himself  in  the  castle  of  St 
Andrews .  When  that  fortress  surren- 
dered to  the  French,  1547,  he  was  car- 
ried witli  the  garrison  to  France ;  and, 
after  two  years'  imprisonment,  return- 
ed to  London,  and  was  licensed  by 
Cranmer  as  a  preacher  at  Berwick. 
Though  made  one  of  his  chaplains  by 
Edwar^  VI.,  he  refused  a  living  in  the 
English  church,  affirming '  episcopacy 
to  belong  to'the  kingdom  of  anti-cliristV 
and  when  Mary  succeeded,  he  retired 
to  Geneva.  At  Calvin's  suggestion, 
he  next  became  chaplain  to  the  Eng- 
lish refugees  at  Frankfort  i  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  Germany  again  for 
Geneva,  on  account  of  liaving  boldly 
declared  the  emperor  *as  great  an 
enemy  to  Christ  as  Nero.'  In  1555, 
he  again  ventured  to  Scotland,  and, 
as  the  protestants  had  much  increased, 
preached  in  his  usual  style  of  vitu- 
peration against  all  prelates,  and  pro- 
fessors of  3ie  old  form  ;  but  he  nad 
no  sooner  returned  to  Geneva,  1556, 
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than  the  Bhck  Friars  of  Edinburgh 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  as 
a  heretic,  and  burned  his  effigy  in  that 
city.  He  retorted  from  Geneva  by 
Tarious  publications,  among  which 
was '  The  first  Blast  of  the  Trumpet 
against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of 
Women,'  chiefly  aimed  at  the  cruel 
gOTemment  of  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  attempt  of  the  queen 
regent  of  Scotland  (Mary  of  Guise) 
to  rule  without  a  parliament.  He 
would  have  returned  to  England, 
1559,  Elizabeth  being  now  on  the 
throne,  had  not  that  queen  taken 
offence  at  his '  blast ;'  so  that  he  re- 
paired direct  to  Scotland,  where  he 
found  the  two  religious  parties  on  the 
ere  of  a  conflict.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Knox  in  a  pulpit,  from 
which  he  harangued  vehemently 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  old  church, 
so  inflamed  the  people,  that  they  were 


at  once  precipitated  into  violence; 
and  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
churdies  of  the  city,  in  which  the 
altars  were  overturned,  the  pictures 
destroyed,  and  the  statues  and  images 
broken  in  pieces.  The  monasteries, 
massy  fabrics  as  they  were,  were  next 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  Knox 
overawing  the  English  ministry  by 
writing  to  the  secretary  Cecil,  they 
sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  which 
obliged  the  French  troops  (that  had 
been  the  principal  support  of  the  co- 
regents  in  keeping  a  check  on  die 
parliament)  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
With  the  parliament  now  on  his  side, 
the  reformer  took  upon  himself,  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  pope,  to  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  of  the  old  rites ; 
and  in  1560,  only  a  year  before  the 
return  of  Mary,  he  established  the 
presbyterian  form  as  the  unalterable 
religion  of  Scotland. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Jrah  Calvin,  bom  at  Noyon  in 
Picardy,  on  being  admitted  to  holy 
orders,  obtained  instantly,  through 
fimiily  influence,  a  benefice  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city.  His  fa^ 
tber,  however,  wishing  him  to  quit 
the  church  for  the  law,  he  did  so ; 
but  he  busied  himself  most  in  the 
reli|;ious  differences  of  his  day,  pub- 
lishing his  'Christian  Institute'  to 
dear  the  reformed  faith  from  the 
charge  of  being  that  of  the  anabap- 
tists, and  was  induced  to  return  to 
the  church  when  at  Geneva,  and  to 
accept  the  chair  of  professor  of  divi- 
nity there,  1536.  lie  assumed  here^ 
upon  great  ecclesiastical  authority ; 
insomuch  that,  having  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  eucharist  while  certain 
irr^^larities  existed,  he  offended 
both  catholics  and  Lutherans,  and 
was  ordered  to  quit  Geneva.  Retir- 
ing to  Strasburg,  he  married,  and  at 
length  formed  a  church  there  on  his 
own  plan ;  and  his  friends  at  Geneva 
becoming  strong  enough  to  recal  him, 
be  returned  to  fill  his  old  office  in 
that  city,  154 1.  With  no  one  now  to 
impede  the  ambitious  plans  he  had 
Sormedt  be  boldly  established  a  con- 
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sistory  of  ruling  elders,  lay  and  eccle- 
siastical, invested  with  powers  to  ex- 
ercise canonical  censures,  even  to 
excommunication.  Next  in  rank 
were  presbyteries  and  synods ;  the 
whole  system  of  his  new  church  be- 
ing so  far  republican,  that  all  the 
discipline  was  carried  on  by  elected 
bodies.  It  was  also  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  church  was  a  cor- 
poration wholly  independent  of,  and 
separate  from  the  state,  as  in  the 
papal  arrangement,  with  a  view  to 
make  civil  government  subordinate 
to  ecclesiastical.  The  reformer  soon 
constituted  Geneva  '  the  hierarchy  of 
the  reformed  churches ;'  and  though 
styled  '  the  reform  pope,'  he  pursued 
his  plan  with  firmness,  and  drew  stu- 
dents of  theology  from  every  country 
to  Geneva.  He  possessed,  however, 
the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  day; 
and  when  Servetus  was  attempting 
to  escape  the  race  of  the  old  church, 
had  him  arrested,  tried  at  Geneva  on 
a  charge  of  blasphemy,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.  Calvin's  private 
character,  however,  was  highly  exem- 
plary ;  and  no  man  can  either  deny 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  ta- 
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lents,  or  affirm  that  he  acted  in  op- 
position to  his  conscience.  He  died, 
aged  55,  1564;  after  a  life  which 
his  incessant  pastoral  labours  are  be- 
lieved materially  to  have  shortened. 
The  leading  points  which  distinguish 
the  religion  of  Calvin  from  that  of 
the  other  reformed  cliurches,  are  the 
church's  independence  of  the  civil 
power;  the  real,  but  spiritual  pre- 
sence of  Clirist  in  the  sacrament ;  and 
the  absolute  decree  of  God  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  condition  of  the 
human  race — portions  of  whom  are 
(according  to  Calvin)  predestinated 
to  eternal  happiness  and  misery  from 
all  eternity.  Like  the  other  reform- 
ers, Calvin  maintained  many  of  the 
supererogatory  tenets  of  the  old 
church,  and  even  published  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  putting 
heretics  to  death.  His  doctrine  of 
unqualified  predestination  (based 
upon  the  heathen  notion  of  a  philo- 
sophical necessity),  whereby  man's 
free  agency  is  destroyed,  lias  pro- 
duced much  contention  and  positive 
evil ;  and  his  conduct  to  Servetus 
brought  as  great  odium  on  the  name 
of  protestant,  as  fell  upon  that  of 
catholic  in  the  next  reign.  The  in- 
fluence of  Calvin's  opinions  has  been 
most  extensive.  In  tliis  our  day, 
Holland,  the  Swiss  and  French  pro- 
tcstants,  many  of  the  German  states, 
the  dissenters  in  the  main  from  the 
English  church,  and  the  low-church 
or  evangelical  party  in  that  church 
itself,  with  the  Scottish  kirk,  are  all, 
more  or  less,  Calvinistic  in  doctrine. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti 
(1474—1564),  the  most  distinguished 
master  of  the  arts  of  design  since 
Phidias,  was  born  in  Tuscany,  of  a 
respectable  and  once  noble  tamily ; 
and  had  his  attention  turned  to  sculp- 
ture by  being  put  to  nurse  at  Tetti- 
niano,  a  village  chiefly  inhabited  by 
carvers  in  stone.  His  genius  was 
early  displayed ;  and  it  raised  such 
jealousy  among  his  youthful  rivals, 
that  one  of  them,  Torrigiano,  struck 
him  on  some  occasion  of  dispute 
with  violence  on  the  nose,  insomucli 
that  he  carried  tlie  mark  to  his  grave. 


Lorenzo  de  Medici,  struck  with  his 
abilities,  at  length  took  him  into  his 
family,  and  kept  him  there  as  long  as 
himself  lived.  An  academy  was 
erected  by  Lorenzo ;  but  the  artist 
fled  with  his  patron  during  the  trou- 
bles of  Florence,  and  retired  to  Bo- 
logna. About  this  time  he  made  and 
buried  an  image  of  Cupid  at  Rome, 
which  was  soon  afler  dug  up,  and 
considered  by  cardinal  Gregory  a 
most  valuable  antique ;  till  Michael 
proved  it  his  own,  by  fitting  to  it  tlie 
arm  it  had  lost.  Pope  Julius  II.  at 
the  same  period  employed  him  to 
construct  a  magnificent  tomb,  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  de 
Vinculis.  and  having  among  its  deco- 
rations Michael's  beautiful  statue  of 
Moses.  A  quarrel  with  his  jealous 
rival  Bramante,  induced  him  to  leave 
Rome  for  a  while ;  but  he  returned, 
and  painted  the  dome  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  Leo  X.  employed  him  in 
works  of  architecture  and  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  Clement  VII.  (the  cardi- 
nal de  Medici)  engaged  him  to  erect 
the  Laurentian  Library,  and  other 
works  at  Florence.  Afterwards  his 
talents  as  an  engineer  were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  defence  of  that 
city,  during  its  siege  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Medici  family,  expelled  by  the 
Florentines.  He  remained  in  the 
place  a  year,  and  then  fled  to  Ve- 
nice ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
he  returned  to  Florence,  and  em- 
ployed himself  on  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Medici.  Under  Paul  III.,  he 
finislied  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
cliapel,  for  which  he  received  a  pen- 
sion ;  he  also  executed  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  Va^ 
tican.  On  the  death  of  St.  Gallo, 
architect  of  St.  Peter's,  the  task  of 
carrying  on  that  magnificent  building 
was  confided  to  Michael  Angelo,  then 
60  years  of  age,  1584.  During  17 
years  from  that  period,  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  vast  undertaking ; 
and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  genius, 
he  graiuiiousfy  devoted  his  time  and 
labour  to  its  completion,  trusting  to 
fame  for  a  reward.    Though  he  did 
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not  live  to  see  the  structure  perfect, 
he  left  such  admirahle  designs  for  the 
direction  of  his  successors  in  tlie  work, 
that  the  most  glorious  existing 
Christian  &ne  may  he  justly  regarded 
as  his  production.  This  great  man 
died,  aged  90,  1564.  Even  as  a  poec 
Michael  Angelo  shone ;  and  his  lite- 
rary productions  exhibited  the  same 
severe  simplicity  of  manner  which 
mark  him  as  an  artist.  When  his 
celibacy  was  once  alluded  to,  he  ex- 
claimed '  My  art  b  my  wife,  my  works 
my  children :  they  shall  perpetuate 
my  memory.'  Simple  grandeur  is  the 
cmiracteristic  of  his  style ;  and  whe- 
ther viewed  as  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
or  an  ardiitect,  there  is  a  daring  sub- 
limity in  his  compositions,  which  the 
worlcs  of  no  other  artist  have  ever 
equalled,  and  which  displays  the  tri- 
umph of  genius  in  all  that  is  lofty, 
noble,  and  commanding,  in  the  highest 
departments  of  art. 

Michael  Sbrvetus,  bom  in  Spain, 
practised  medicine  at  Paris  ;  and  on 
observing  the  conflicts  of  the  re- 
formers, endeavoured  to  restore  the 
Arian  notions.  Having  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  Calvin,  that 
reformer  laboured  to  reclaim  him  : 
the  intercourse,  however,  was  confi- 
dential, and  brought  on  apparently 
by  the  wish  of  Servetus  to  be  put 
right.  But  Calvin  accused  him  of 
heresy  to  the  magistrates  of  Vienne ; 
and  when  he  had  escaped  their  hands, 
had  him  seized  on  his  arrival  at  Ge- 
neva, and  committed  him  to  the  stake, 
in  his  44th  year,  1553.  The  nearest 
approach  made  by  physiologists  to  a 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  before  the  theory  of  Harvey, 
was  that  of  Servetus ;  who  affirmed 
that  the  blood  passed  into  the  lungs, 
and,  by  mixing  with  air,  produced  the 
vital  principle.  This,  however,  was 
the  extent  of  his  hypothesis. 

BENVENrTO  Cellini  (1500  — 
1570),  son  of  a  carver  in  ivory  at 
Florence,  was  bom  there  ;  and  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  in  his  third 
year,  was  taken  by  his  parents  as  an 
omen  of  his  future  celebrity.  Tlie 
child;  on  seeing  a  scorpion  creep  from 


a  water-butt,  ignorant  of  its  power» 
seized  it,  and  carried  it  to  his  father 
with  impunity,  calling  it  '  his  pretty 
crab.'  Benvenuto  was  intended  for  the 
musical  profession,  but  he  preferred 
sculpture,  and  at  15  became  ap- 
prentice to  a  goldsmitli ;  in  whose 
employ  he,  according  to  his  own 
egotistical  account,  rivalled  all  other 
artists  as  a  chaser  of  metal,  engraver, 
and  statuary.  After  being  involved 
in  many  difficulties  through  hb  tur- 
bulent spirit,  he  visited  Rome,  and 
acquired  there  the  art  of  damasken- 
ing  steel.  Clement  VII.  engaged 
him  as  an  engineer,  when  Rome  was 
besieged  by  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon, 1527 ;  and  Benvenuto  boasts  of 
having  been  the  person  who  killed 
that  commander  with  a  cannon-ball. 
The  coins  he  struck  for  Clement  are 
yet  to  be  found,  and,  together  with 
his  medals  and  chased  cups,  prove  him 
to  have  been  no  common  artist. 
After  superintending  the  mint  of 
Florence  for  a  short  time,  he  repaired 
to  France,  to  aid  Francis  I.  m  the 
same  way ;  but  not  liking  that 
country,  he  again  visited  Rome,  when 
he  was  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  on  the  cliarge  of 
having  embezzled  the  money  of  the 
state  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  cardinal  de  Ferrard 
obtaining  his  release,  he  then  en- 
deavoured to  like  France  better ;  and 
by  his  sculptured  and  cast  pieces,  ex- 
ecuted there  during  a  stay  of  five 
years,  he  added  greatly  to  his  re- 
putation. He  was  next  taken  into 
the  service  of  Cosmo  I.  in  his  native 
city,  and  displayed  the  extent  of  his 
genius  by  some  admirable  pieces  of 
sculpture,  among  which  may  be  par- 
ticularized statues  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  a  crucifix.  .  Work- 
ing both  in  marble  and  metal,  he 
emulated  in  his  statuary  the  fame  of 
his  director  and  friend  Michael 
Angelo  ;  in  the  splendid  solemnity  of 
whose  obsequies  he  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished ^  part.  Cellini  died  at 
Florence,  aged  70,  1570,  and  was  in- 
terred with  a  pomp  little  inferior  to 
that  observed  at  the  funeral  of  the 
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great  Michael.  His  autobiography 
18  now  well  known,  and,  though  an 
entertaining,  is  an  offensively  egotis- 
tical production.  Were  we  unac« 
quainted  with  the  history  of  his 
period,  it  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  writer  to  liave  been  at  the  head, 
not  only  of  the  arts  of  his  time,  but  of 
Italian  affairs  in  general. 

Sir  John  Chbke,  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College  there  ;  and  becoming  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  introduced  a 
cliange  in  the  pronunciation  of  that 
language,  which  occasioned  the  re- 
bukes of  Gardiner,  then  chancellor  of 
the  university.  A  fiery  contest  com- 
menced, wherein  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  champions  respectively  of 
the  catholic  and  protestant  parties 
(for  Cheke  was  a  protestant)  fought 
in  the  streets,  until  the  catholic,  or 
ancient  mode  of  pronunciation  was 
ordered  by  the  king  in  council  to  be 
retained.  Cheke  was  tutor  to 
both  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  and 
was  made  by  the  former  provost  of 
King's  Colfeffe;  but  the  death  of 
Edward,  and  his  being  drawn  in  to 
support  the  cause  of  lady  Jane  Grey 
against  Mary,  occasioned  his  volun- 
tary   exile   to   the    continent     At 


Brussels,  however,  he  was  seized  by 
the  agents  of  Philip  II.,  and  sent  in 
custody  to  England ;  where,  on  re- 
canting protestantism,  he  received  a 
pension  ec^uivalent  to  the  annual 
value  of  his  forfeited  estates.  The 
circumstance  of  his  change  of  prin- 
ciples, however,  for  the  sake  of  his 
personal  security,  wore  upon  his 
mind.;  and  he  died  broken-hearted, 
aged  43,  1557.  Cheke,  among  other 
labours,  endeayoured  to  banish  from 
the  English  language  all  words  not  of 
Saxon  origin, — a  work  recently  at- 
tempted by  the  reformer,  Wuliam 
Cobbett. 

SOVEREIGNS.— TuBKBT.  1520. 
Suleiman  II.  Popes. — 1534,  Paul 
III. ;  1550,  Julius  III.  Scotland. 
— 1542,  Mary  Stuart.  France.— 
1547,  Henri  II.  Sweden.— 1523, 
Gustavus  Vasa.  Denmaek  and 
Norway.  — 1534,  Christiera  III. 
Portugal.  —  1521,  John  III.  — 
Germany.— 1519,  Cliarles  V.  Spain. 
—1516,  Cliarles  I.  Poland.— 1506, 
Sigismund  I. ;  1548,  Sieismund  II. 
Russia. — 1533,  Ivan  IV.  first  czar. 
Navarre. — 1516,  Henry  d'Albret 
Persia. — 152.S,  Tamasp  I.  Delhi. 
— 1545,  Selim  Shah.  Hungary.— 
1527,  Ferdinand  I.  emperor. 


reion  clxii. 
MARY  I.,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1553   TO    15^8 — 5  TEABS. 

Personal  History.— Mary,  Henry's  daughterly  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
was  born  at  Greenwich  1516.  In  person  she  was  of  middle  height,  of  regu- 
lar features,  with  a  somewhat  melancholy  expression,  extremely  fair,  and  hav- 
ing  beautiful  auburn  hair.  Her  education  had  been  strictly  superintended : 
and  besides  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  languages,  she  spoke  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish,  played  tlie  lute  with  no  ordinary  skill,  sang  with  taste, 
and  danced  with  peculiar  elegance  and  grace.  Her  feults  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  her  youtli.  She  had  been  nurtured  as  a  catliolic ; 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  her  father,  who  had  declared  her  illegitimate,  and 
shut  her  out  from  the  succession  ;  she  had  seen  that  same  parent  strive  with 
one  hand  to  destroy  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  while  with  the  other  he  main- 
tained it  as  his  own  hope  of  salvation  ;  she  had  been  treated  with  rigour  by 
her  brother's  ministnr,  because  of  her  reliffion  ;  and  she  had  beheld  both  her 
father  and  her  brother  persecute  to  deatn  those  who  would  not  relinquish 
opinions  that  had  grown  with  their  growth.    Her  sincere  belief  in  the  cor- 
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rectneas  of  her  views,  which  induced  her  (in  common  with  all  enthusiasts, 
who  are  apt  to  forget  religion's  laws  for  relision's  sake),  to  do  evil  that  good 
might  come ;  the  barbarous  conduct  of  both  sides  in  the  Reformation  ;  the 
general  spirit  of  intolerance  which  pervaded  Europe ;  the  zeal  which  usually 
animates  the  female  mind  when  bent  upon  high  designs  ;  and  the  constant 
sacrifices  she  thought  proper  to  make  in  order  to  keep  alive  her  husband's 
affection — were  the  combined  causes  of  her  severity  and  cruelty.  Mary  mar- 
ried the  son  of  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  as  Philip  XL, 
but  had  no  issue. 

PouTicAL  History. — Both  catholics  and  protestants  in  England  had  ever 
regarded  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon  as  an  iniquitous  proceed- 
ing ;  and  the  people  in  the  main  were  ready  to  support  her  daughter's  claim 
to  the  throne,  now  that  Edward  was  no  more.     Northumberland,  sensible  of 
the  opposition  he  must  expect,  had  carefuUy  concealed  the  destination  made 
by  the  king ;  and,  to  bring  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  into  his 
power,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  engage  the  council,  before  Edward's 
death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  prince's  name,  desiring  their  attendance, '  since 
his  infirm  health  required  the  assistance  of  their  advice,  and  the  consolation 
of  their  company.'    Edward  expired  before  their  arrival ;  but  Northumber- 
land, to  make  the  princesses  fall  into  the  snare,  kept  the  king's  death  secret. 
The  lady  Mary  had  already  reached  Hoddesdon,  within  half  a  day's  journey 
of  the  court,  when  happilv  the  earl  of  Arundel  sent  her  private  intelligence, 
both  of  her  brother^s  death,  and  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against  her ;  and 
she  immediately  retired,  and  arrived,  by  quick  joumies,  first  at  Kenning 
Hall,  Norfolk,  and  then  at  FramUngham,  Suffolk.     From  Framlingham,  she 
wrote  to  the  nobility  and  most  considerable  gentry  in  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, commanding  tnem  to  assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her  crown  and  person. 
Northumberland,  therefore,  found  further  dissimulation  useless ;  and  going 
to  Sion  House,  where  he  had  placed  lady  Jane  Grey  (who  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  his  designs),  he  opened  to  her  his  intention  of  proclaiming  her  instantly, 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Edward.     The  information,  however,  was  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  that  sensible  and  amiable  person,  and  she  even  refused 
to  accept  the  offer,  pleading  the  preferable  title  of  the  two  princesses ;  but  at 
length,  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  father-in-law,  and  husband, 
she  gave  her  assent.     It  was  then  usual  for  the  kings  of  England  to  pass  the 
first  few  days  afler  their  accession  in  the  Tower ;  and  Northumberland  imme- 
diately conveyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.     All  the  council  were  obliged  to 
attend  her  to  that  fortress,  and  by  this  means  became  prisoners  in  the  nands 
of  Northumberland,  whose  will  they  were  compelled  to  obey.    Orders  were 
now  issued  to  proclaim  Jane  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  th^  were  com- 
plied with  only  in  London,  and  even  there  no  applause  ensued — some  ex- 
pressing their  scorn  and  contempt    Even  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who 
preach^  a  sermon  in  support  of  Jane's  title,  wrought  no  effect  upon  his  au- 
dience.    The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  attendance  on  Mary  : 
the  nobili^  and  gentry  flocked  to  her  daily,  and  brought  to  her  reinforce- 
ments.   Sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  had  received  orders  from  the  council  to 
make  levies  for  the  lady  Jane  in  Buckinghamshire,  carried  over  his  troops 
(4000  men)  and  joined  queen  Mary ;  and  a  fleet  which  had  been  sent  by 
Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  being  forced  into  Yarmouth 
by  a  storm,  declared  for  that  princess.     Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by 
ambition,  now  saw  dangers  fast  gathering  round  him.     On  reaching  St.  Ed- 
mondsbury  from  London,  he  found  his  army,  there  stationed,  too  weak  to  en- 
counter the  queen's ;  and  upon  writing  to  the  council  for  reinforcements,  he 
discovered  that  all  his  partisans  therein  had  revolted  upon  his  quitting  the 
city,  and  that  even  Suffolk,  who  commanded  in  the  Tower,  had  declared 
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against  him.  Mary  now  entered  London,  the  people  everywhere  giving  sen- 
sible expressions  of  their  loyalty  ;  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the  head 
of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that  princess  had  levied  in  order  to  support  their 
joint  title  against  the  usurper.  The  queen*s  first  command  was  for  the  cus- 
tody of  Northumberland ;  who,  upon  being  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  abjectly  begged  his  life.  Numbers  of  his  adherents  were 
also  seized,  but  released,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  Sir  John 
Gates,  tlie  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  lady  Jane,  and  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  North- 
umberland, Palmer,  and  Gates,  were  tried  and  beheaded  soon  after-for  treason ; 
and  sentence  was  soon  after  pronounced  against  lady  Jane,  and  Dudley  her 
husband,  but  without  any  present  intention  of  putting  it  into  execution. 
They  were,  however,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  detained  prisoners  in  the 
Tower.  Mary  now  released  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  "been  kept  in 
custody  throughout  the  last  reign,  Courtney,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 
who,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  had  been  subjected  to  the  same 

Sunishmcnt,  ever  since  his  father's  attainder,  and  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  and 
onner,  who  had  been  confined  for  their  adherence  to  the  old  church  cause. 
The  joy  arising  from  the  succession  of  tlie  lawful  heir,  and  from  the  gra- 
cious demeanour  of  the  sovereign,  hindered  not  the  people  from  being  agitated 
with  anxiety  concerning  the  state  of  religion ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
inclined  to  protestantism,  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained  of  the 
irinciples  and  prejudices  of  ttic  new  queen.  As  she  liad  been  educated  by 
ler  mother,  she  had  imbibed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  old  communion, 
and  the  highest  aversion  for  those  new  tenets  whence,  she  believed,  all  the 
misfortunes  of  her  family  had  originally  sprung.  No  wonder,  however,  was 
expressed  when  her  commands  were  given  for  reinstating  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
and  other  prelates  in  their  sees  ;  nor  when  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which 
liad  been  aissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  was  restored  by  patent,  and  Tonstal 
replaced  therein  ;  but  there  were  some  murmurs  when,  on  pretence  of  dis- 
couraging controversy,  orders  were  issued  for  silencing  all  preachers  through- 
out England,  exceptmg  such  as  should  obtain  a  particular  licence  ;  it  being 
easy  to  foresee  that  none  but  the  catholics  would  be  favoured  with  this  pri- 
vilege. Holgate,  archbishop  of  York,  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Hooper  ot  Gloucester,  were  thrown  into  prison ;  whither 
tlie  aged  Latimer  of  Coventry  was  soon  afler  sent.  Cranmer,  the  primate, 
on  account  of  his  having  formerly  tried  to  remove  her  father's  prejudices 
against  Mary,  was  not  displaced ;  and,  though,  from  the  part  he  had  borne  in 
promoting  the  divorce  of  her  mother,  he  had  reason  to  expect  little  favour. 
It  was  his  own  indiscreet  zeal  which  first  brought  on  him  persecution  and 
violence.  A  report  being  spread  that,  in  order  to  keep  his  see,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  officiate  in  the  Latin  service  (now  abolished),  ne  drew  up  a  needless 
manifesto,  wherein  he  stated  '  that  the  infernal  spirit  alone  could  endeavour 
to  restore  the  Latin  masses ;  *  and  upon  the  publication  of  so  inflammatory  a 
paper,  he  was  imprisoned  and  tried  for  high  treason,  on  the  ground  of  having 
been  one  of  the  council  which  gave  the  crown  to  the  lady  Jane.  As  the 
proceeding,  however  severe,  was  legal,  since  the  whole  privy  council  shared 
Cranmer*s  guilt,  Mary*s  favour  was  shown  the  prelate  in  refusing  to  execute 
the  sentence  against  him,  beyond  keeping  him  in  prison  ;  and  the  nation's 
attention  was  now  turned  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament. 

The  first  bill  passed  by  this  assembly  was  of  a  very  popular  nature,  and 
abolished  every  species  of  treason  not  contained  in  tlie  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  and  every  species  of  felony  which  did  not  subsist  before  the  first  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  parliament  next  declared  the  queen  legitimate  ;  ratified 
tlie  marriage  of  Henry  witli  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  annulled  the  divorce 
pronounced  by  Cranmer,  whom  they  greatly  blamed  on  that  account ;  and  all 
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the  statutes  of  king  Edward  with  regard  to  religion,  were  repealed  by  one 
Tote.  The  queen's  marriage  was  the  next  subject  of  consideration,  and  the 
first  person  proposed  to  her  for  a  husband  was  Courtney,  earl  of  Devon- 
skure  ;  but  that  nobleman,  whose  person  was  pleasing  to  Mary,  openly  de- 
dared  he  preferred  her  sister  Elizabeth,  a  decision  which  occasioned  the 
queen  to  break  out  into  declared  animosity  against  the  latter.  Cardinal 
^ole  was  next  named;  but  though  his  character  stood  high  with  both 
catliolics  and  protestants,  and  with  Mary  herself,  he  was  now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  unqualified  for  the  bustle  of  a  court.  The  queen  had,  in  fact,  a 
preference  for  the  emperor's  family,  from  which  her  mother  was  descended, 
and  whicli,  dnring  her  own  distresses,  had  always  afforded  her  protection  ; 
and  Charles  V.,  who  had  himself  been  betrothed  to  Mary  in  his  infancy, 
readily  saw  his  son  Philip,  now  a  widower  of  27  (11  years  younger  than  the 
queen),  aspire  to  her  hand.  Willie  the  negotiations  for  tne  marriage  were 
proceeding,  much  discontent  prevailed  among  the  protestants,  who  saw  that 
the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy  would  follow  so  close  a  connexion  with 
the  empire  ;  and  some  more  turbulent  than  the  rest,  headed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  believing  it  easier  to  prevent  than  redress  grievances,  rose  in  arms, 
declaring  it  their  intention  to  oppose  the  union  witli  Philip.  The  issue, 
however,  was  the  death  of  Wyatt  and  400  of  his  adherents,  the  ill-treatment 
of  tlie  princess  Elizabeth  (who,  being  supposed  connected  with  the  plot,  was 
committed  to  custody  at  Wodestoke),  and  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey 
and  her  family.  The  duke  of  Suffolk's  concern  in  Wyatt's  insurrection  (he 
having  engaged  to  raise  the  midland  counties!  occasioned  his  guilt  to  be 
imputed  to  his  devoted  daughter,  who  was  beneaded  in  an  hour  after  her 
husband,  Feb.  12, 1554 ;  and  on  the  21st  the  duke  himself  and  his  brother, 
lord  Grey,  suffered. 

The  queen's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed  about  receiving  Don 
Filippo,  whose  arrival  she  hourly  expected.  She  dreaded  that  the  French 
fleet  might  interrupt  him  ;  and  every  rumour  of  danger,  ever}'  blast  of  wind, 
threw  her  into  panics  and  convulsions.  She  was  then  struck  with  a  new 
^prehension  ;  for  her  glass  telling  her  both  how  haggard  her  recent  anxieties 
Imd  made  her,  and  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  40,  she  began  to  fear  lest 
she  should  have  become  less  acceptable  to  her  more  youthful  suitor.  At 
last,  while  debating  within  herself  whether  she  ought  more  to  desire  or  to 
dread  his  arrival,  Filippo  came—the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Westminster 
soon  after,  and  Windsor  was  selected  as  the  royal  abode. 

The  reserved  manners  of  the  king  consort  (for  Philip  was  allowed  that 
title,  in  consideration  of  his  issue  by  Mary  mheriting  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
Milan,  should  Don  Carlos,  his  son  by  a  former  marriage,  die  without  issue), 
by  no  means  gained  him  friends  among  the  nobility  ;  nevertheless,  they  made 
no  opposition  to  a  reunion  with  Rome,  when  cardinal  Pole,  whose  attainder 
by  Henry  was  reversed,  returned  soon  after  the  marriage  to  England,  in- 
vested with  le^tine  power  to  receive  the  country  again  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  It  is  true  that  they  received  assurance  from  both  pope  and 
queen  that  the  plunder  they  had  made  among  ecclesiastics  should  never  be 
inquired  into,  and  that  the  abbey  and  church  lands  should  remain  with  the 
present  possessors  ;  and  the  legate,  in  his  master's  name,  ratified  the  fjromise, 
besides  fixing  the  right  of  incumbents  to  their  benefices,  and  bestowing  vali- 
dity on  all  marriages  celebrated  during  the  schism. 

It  was  now  Mary's  poHcy  to  obtain  the  coronation  of  her  husband,  as  heir 
presumptive  to  her  crown  ;  but  to  this  the  parliament  would  not  consent, 
any  more  than  to  supplying  Philip's  father  with  money  to  prosecute  his  war 
with  France.  Philip  himself  became  popular  notwithstanding,  by  his  pro- 
tecdoD  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  from  the  jealousy  of  Mary  •  he  even  ob- 
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tained  her  release,  as  well  as  that  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
liad  been  long  confined  through  the  suspicions  of  the  court  But  the 
oueen's  disposition  appears  from  this  period  to  have  undergone  an  extraor- 
ainary  change ;  and  a  combination  of  petty  and  private  disappointments  led 
her  to  adopt  a  conduct,  which  has  rendered  her  memory  to  a  certain  degree 
odious  in  England  to  this  day.  The  smallest  sparks  will  kindle  the  greatest 
conflagrations ;  and  the  female  mind,  when  overstrained  by  high  designs 
and  a  long  attention  to  matters  beyond  its  sphere,  has  shown  itself  liable,  in 
all  ages,  to  be  driven  at  last,  by  injuries  of  the  most  trifling  sort,  to  acts  of 
the  direst  and  most  irrational  nature. 

Those  fears  which  had  induced  the  queen  to  dread  as  much  as  to  desire 
the  arrival  of  Philip,  when  he  came  to  make  her  his  wife,  had  by  no  means 
been  allayed  by  his  subsequent  plilegmatic  conduct  to  her ;  and  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  that  no  smgle  act  of  Mary's,  afler  her  union,  was  wnoUy 
exempt  from  having  for  its  object  the  riveting  her  husband's  afiections  on 
her.  On  no  occasion  could  she  observe  him  converse  with  others  than  hen- 
self,  not  even  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  court,  without  some  expression  of 
concern ;  and  having  reason  to  entertain  hopes  of  bringing  him  an  heir,  and 
beins  congratulated  on  that  prospect  by  the  court,  the  catholic  portion  of 
which  went  so  far  as  to  decide  it  was  to  be  a  son,  her  soul  sank,  and  her' 
spirit  seemed  to  look  for  revenge,  when  she  saw  those  hopes  frustrated.  To 
further  Philip's  views  political  and  other,  and  those  of  his  family,  to  aggran- 
dize him  by  every  possible  method,  appeared  now  the  only  course  to  insure 
a  return  of  his  love :  and  '  no  matter,'  reasoned  witliin  herself  tliis  true 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  'who  suffers,  or  whether  the  nation  perish,  so 
tliat  I  obtfun  my  end.'  The  parliament  had  refused  to  crown  Philip,  to 
constitute  him  heir  presumptive,  and  to  supply  money  for  his  parent's  wars : 
in  all  these  points  she  had  failed  to  give  him  pleasure.  Her  hopes  respect- 
ing an  heir  were  gone — agin  a  terrible  blow — and  how  could  she  court  her 
apathetic  consort  now  ?  There  was  but  one  way  open,  and  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  her  breast,  which  her  early  wrongs  had  contributed  to  establish,  im- 
pelled her  to  that  course.  To  re-establish  the  faith  of  which  her  father  had 
once  professed  himself  the  defender,  to  re-establish  it  at  all  hazards —by  the 
sword  and  by  the  stake — was  all  she  could  do  to  show  her  affection  for  her  cold 
husband  and  his  father,  the  former  the  long-acknowledged  champion  of  the 
hierarchy.  Hence  the  heretical  crusade  which  followeo,  beginning  with  the 
destruction  of  Rogers  and  closing  with  that  of  Cranmer,  and  which  occupied 
tlie  years  1554—5 — 6.  (See  Heretical  Bumingt,)  So  clearly  was  the  pro- 
ceed.ing  that  of  Mary  alone,  that  cardinal  Pole,  the  legate  ana  representative 
of  the  pope,  pleaded  the  advice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  himself,  who, 
though  he  wisned  to  see  the  old  faith  restored,  earnestly  recommended  his 
daughter-in-law  '  not  to  practise  violence  against  the  protestants ;  and  desired 
her  to  consider  his  own  example,  who,  after  endeavouring  through  his  whole 
life  to  extirpate  heresy,  had,  in  the  end,  reaped  nothing  but  confusion  and 
disappointment.'  Nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  Philip,  who  continually 
sought  the  release  of  persons  confined  for  opinions  opposed  to  those  of 
Mary,  wished  the  queen  to  disregard  his  father's  excellent  advice.  He  was, 
notwitlistanding,  compelled  to  see  the  old  faith  restored,  on  the  identical 
grounds,  and  by  the  identical  means,  on  and  by  which  it  had  been  over- 
thrown ;  and  as  Henry  VIII.,  for  the  love  of  woman,  had  brought  to  ruin 
and  burned  to  death,  so  his  daughter,  for  love  of  man,  would  bum  to  death 
to  restore. 

Bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  being  inclined  to  think  that,  by  severity 
against  a  few  leading  opponents  of  the  restoration,  the  main  body  would  be 
terrified  into  conformity,  became  at  first  the  director  of  the  persecutions 
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which  now  began  ;  but  finding  the  odious  work  daily  multiply  upon  him,  he 
devolved  the  invidious  office  on  others,  and  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man  of  a 
stem  and  unrelenting  character.  These  violences,  together  with  a  rumour 
of  introducing  the  Inquisition,  occasioned  Philip  to  be  suspected  of  acting 
in  concert  with  his  jealous  consort ;  whereon  he  ordered  his  confessor  to 
deliver  publicly  in  his  presence  a  sermon  in  favour  of  toleration,  a  doctrine 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanish  friar,  and  soon  afler 
(1555)  departed  on  a  visit  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.  Even  Bonner  began 
to  express  his  intention  not  to  bear  alone  the  infamy  of  such  proceedings ; 
and  after  277  persons  had  suffered,  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  directed 
from  such  horrid  scenes  to  the  embassy  sent  by  Mary  to  Rome,  consisting 
of  lord  Montacute,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Sir  Edward  Came,  calling  on 
Paul  IV.,  now  pope,  to  complete  the  work  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and 
admit  England  to  full  communion  with  the  Church.  Paul,  one  of  the 
haughtiest  of  pontiff  declared  that  the  church-property  must  be  restored, 
even  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  before  he  could  give  heed  to  such  a  prayer ; 
but  as  that  was  impossible,  the  father  was  compelled  to  take,  in  lieu,  Mary's 
relinquishment  of  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  and  of  such  church-lands  as  were 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  crown,  and  her  promise  to  build  monasteries  and  con- 
vents anew.  Bishop  Gardiner  died  while  this  reunion  was  in  progress :  the 
emperor,  at  the  same  juncture,  gave  up  his  Spanish  dominions  to  his  son 
Philip,  and  retired  from  the  world. 

Philip,  being  compelled,  at  his  accession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  to  enter 
upon  a  war  witli  the  ambitious  Henri  II.  of  France,  solicited  Mary,  by  fre- 
quent messages  (for  he  was  still  abroad),  to  raise  money  in  his  aid ;  but  she 
had  now  little  weight  with  her  council,  and  less  with  her  people,  and  her 
vexation  at  being  again  obliged  to  disappoint  her  husband,  drove  her  once 
more  to  persecution.  Cranmer  had  long  been  detained  a  prisoner  ;  and  the 
queen,  in  order  the  more  fuUy  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  resolved,  after  the 
condemnation  of  many  others,  to  punish  him  for  heresy  rather  than  treason. 
He  suffered  1556  ;  and  the  courage  of  his  martvrdom,  though  he  fell  short  of 
the  rigid  inflexibility  observed  in  many,  made  him  signally  the  hero  of  the 
protestant  party.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  only  just  now  taken  orders,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Cranmer's  room  ;  and  being  thus,  by  his 
office  and  his  commission  of  legate,  at  the  head  of  the  English  church,  his 
hatred  to  all  sanguinary  methods  of  converting  heretics  put  an  end  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  reign. 

One  StaflTord  and  some  other  conspirators  being  detected  in  a  design  to 
surprise  Scarborough,  and  a  confession  being  made  by  them  that  they  had 
been  encouraged  by  Henri  II.  of  France,  the  queen's  importunity  at  length 
prevailed  with  the  council  and  parliament  to  unite  with  Philip  against  the 
French  nation  ;  and  though  the  revenues  of  England  then  scarcely  exceeded 
300,000^,  Mary,  by  loans  (many  of  which  were  exacted  in  the  most  arbitrary 
spirit  of  the  Tudors,  such  as  a  levy  of  60,000/.  on  a  thousand  selected  people, 
on  whose  riches  and  affection  she  could  rely— 36,000/.  from  merchants— and 
laying  an  embargo  on  ships  laden  with  goods,  and  ready  to  sail  to  foreign 
lands,  demanding  20,000/i  for  permission  to  depart),  assisted  by  the  power 
of  pressing  ships  and  men,  levied  an  army  of  10,000  foot,  which  she  sent  to 
the  Netherlands  under  lord  Pembroke,  1557.  Philip's  army,  above  60,000 
strong  with  the  English  re-inforcement,  hereupon  advanced  towards  St. 
Quentin,  which  admiral  Colieni  defended;  and  putting  the  French  to  the 
rout,  slew  many  of  their  chief  nobles,  and  took  Montmorenci,  the  constable 
and  commander,  prisoner.  All  France  was  in  consternation  ;  and  had  the 
Spaniards  marched  directly  upon  Paris,  it  must  have  fallen.  But  Philip 
staid  to  see  St.  Quentin  fairly  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  secure  a  communi- 
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cation  with  his  own  dominions;  and  17  days  more  having  elapsed  before 
Coligni  could  be  brought  to  surrender,  the^iuc  de  Guise  returned  from  Italy 
with  his  troops,  and,  by  a  series  of  masterly  arrangements,  occasioned  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen  to  revive.  While  Philip,  from  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season,  was  going  into  winter-quarters.  Guise  contemplated  the 
seizure  of  Calais,  and  effected  it,  1558,  in  a  few  days.  The  loss  of  this  last- 
named  place,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  211  years,  deeply 
affected  Mary,  already  in  a  declining  way  from  a  dropsical  complaint,  aggra- 
vated by  a  consciousness  of  tlie  hatred  of  her  subjects,  and  the  indifference  of 
her  husband.  She  had  scarcely  obtained  from  her  parliament  scanty  supplies 
towards  a  war  with  the  Scots  (whose  aUiance  with  France,  since  the  marriage 
of  their  young  queen  with  the  dauphin,  had  afforded  the  French  a  means  of 
invading  England  from  the  north,  of  which  thc^  seemed  about  to  take  ad- 
vantage), when  death  approached ;  and  she  expired,  aged  42,  November  17, 
1558,  observing,  in  her  last  moments,  that  the  word  Calais  would  be  found 
engraven  on  her  heart.  She  was  buried  in  her  grandfather's  chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 


EVENTS. 


Heretical  Burnings. — It  would 
be  a  painful  task  to  enumerate  the 
horria  cruelties  practised  in  England 
during  the  three  years  1554-5-6. 
Human  nature  appears  not,  on  any 
occasion,  so  detestable,  or  so  absurd, 
as  in  religious  persecutions,  which 
sink  men  below  infernal  spirits  in 
wickedness,  and  below  the  beasts 
in  folly ;  and  a  few  instances  may  be 
worth  preserving,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  warn  zealous  bigots  for  ever  to 
avoid  such  odious  and  fruitless  bar- 
barity. The  persecutors  began  with 
John  Rogebs,  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  and 
learning.  Gardiner's  plan  was  first 
to  attack  men  of  that  character,  whom 
he  hoped  terror  would  bend  to  sub- 
mission, and  whose  example,  either 
of  punishment  or  recantation,  would 
have  influence  on  the  multitude ;  but 
he  found  a  perseverance  and  courage 
in  Rogers  which  he  little  expected. 
Rogers,  besides  the  care  of  his  own 
preservation,  lay  under  other  very 
powerful  temptations  to  compliance 
— he  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  ten  children  ;  yet  such  was 
his  serenity  after  condemnation,  tliat 
the  gaolers  had  to  wake  him  from  a 
sound  sleep,  when  the  hour  of  his 
execution  approached.  He  had  de- 
sired to  see  his  wife  before  he  died, 
but  Gardiner  told  him  *  he  was  a 
priest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  a 


wife/  and  refused  his  prayer.  John 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  at  the 
age  of  59,  was  sent  to  his  own  diocese 
to  be  executed.  This  was  contrived 
to  strike  the  greatest  terror  into  his 
flock ;  but  it  was  a  source  of  con- 
solation to  Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in 
givins  testimony,  by  his  deatli,  to  that 
doctrine  which  he  had  preached 
among  them.  When  tied  to  tlie  stake, 
a  stool  was  set  before  him,  and  the 
queen's  pardon  laid  upon  it,  which  it 
was  still  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a 
i*ecantation  ;  but  he  ordered  it  to  be 
removed,  and  cheerfully  prepared 
himself  for  his  dreadful  punishment. 
He  suffered  it  in  its  full  severity. 
The  wind,  which  was  vehement,  blew 
the  flames  of  the  reeds  from  his 
body ;  the  faggots  were  green,  and 
would  not  kindle  easily ;  all  his  lower 
parts  were  consumed  before  his  vitals 
were  attacked ;  one  of  his  hands 
dropped  off"— with  the  other  he  con- 
tinued to  beat  his  breast.  He  was 
heard  to  pray  and  to  exhort  the 
people,  till  his  tongue,  swollen  with 
the  violence  of  his  agony,  would  no 
longer  permit  him  utterance.  He 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
torture,  which  he  bore  with  inflexible 
constancy.  Saunders  was  burned 
at  Coventry.  A  pardon  was  also 
offered  him,  but  he  rejected  it,  and 
embraced  the  stake,  saying,  *  Wel- 
come the  cross  of  Christ,  welcome 
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everlasting  life.'  Tatlok,  rector  of 
Hadley,  was  consumed  by  flames  in 
that  place,  in  the  presence  of  his 
frieaas  and  parishioners.  When  tied 
to  the  stake,  he  repeated  a  psalm  in 
English ;  one  of  his  guards  struck 
him  on  the  mouth,  and  bade  him  speak 
Latin  ;  another  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  halbert,  which  hap- 
pily put  an  end  to  his  torments. 
Robert  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  was  burned  at  Caermaiv 
then,  aged  57.  Nicholas  Ridlst, 
bishop  of  London,  aged  5*?,  and 
HcGH  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
aged  85,  perished  together  in  the 
flames  at  Oxford,  and  supported 
each  other's  constancy  b^  their  mu- 
tual exhortations.  Latimer,  when 
tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  com- 
panion, *  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother, 
we  shall  thb  day  kindle  such  a  torch 
in  England,  as  I  trust  in  God  shall 
never  be  extinguished!'  Some  one 
had  been  so  mercifiil  as  to  tie  bags  of 
gunpowder  about  these  prelates,  in 
order  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  their 
tortures  :  the  explosion  immediately 
killed  Latimer,  who  was  in  extreme 
old  age — Ridley  continued  alive 
during  some  time,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames.  One  Hunter,  aged  19, 
an  apprentice,  having  been  seduced 
into  a  dispute,  had  unwarily  denied 
the  real  presence.  Sensible  of  his 
danger,  he  immediately  absconded; 
and  Bonner,  laying  hold  of  his  father, 
threatened  him  with  the  greatest  se- 
verities, if  he  did  not  produce  the 
young  man  to  stand  his  trial.  Hun- 
ter hereupon  surrendered,  and  was 
burned.  Thomas  Ha wkes,  when  con- 
ducted to  the  stake,  agreed  witli  his 
friends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture 
tolerable,  he  would  make  them  a  sig- 

parallel 

The  Popedom. — On  the  death  of 
Julius  III.,  1555,  Marcellus  II., 
cardinal  Cervini,  was  elected  pope ; 
but  he  died  in  26  days  after  his  coro- 
nation, and  was  succeeded,  by  Paul 
IV.,  Giovanni  Caraffa,  aged  80.  He 
was  a  great  enemy  to  innovation  in 
opinion,  and  was  the  chief  instrument 


nal  in  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  and 
his  zeal  so  supported  him,  that  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  the  signal 
agreed  on,  and  in  that  position  ex- 
pired. This  example,  with  many 
others  of  like  constancy,  encouraged 
multitudes,  not  only  to  suffer,  but 
even  to  court  and  aspire  to  martyr- 
dom. 

Origin  of  the  Modern  Violin. 
— The  lyre  of  the  ancients,  the  strings 
of  which  were  beaten  by  a  plectrum, 
was  the  parent  of  the  violin.  By 
degrees  the  instrument  received  a 
double  sounding-board ;  and  the 
strings,  instead  of  being  made  of 
wire,  were  of  catgut  The  Italians 
converted  it  into  the  viol-de-gamba,  or 
lyre  with  a  leg ;  and  the  troubadour 
lyrists  were  thence  called  violists. 
The  Amatis,  however,  of  Cremona, 
1590,  remodelled  the  instrument ; 
and  by  reducing  it  in  various  ways, 
produced  the  modern  violin.  Of  the 
Amati  family,  Nicolao,  grandson  of 
the  first  improver,  became  veiy  cele* 
brated ;  and  his  instruments,  known 
by  the  name  of  Cremoneu,  have  been 
considered  nearly  the  finest  ever  con- 
structed. The  plectrum,  or  striker, 
is  now  converted  into  the  scraper  or 
bow.  It  was  no  rare  thing  for  the 
old  Italian  painters  to  introduce 
angels  into  their  pictures,  playing  on 
the  violin  as  they  balanced  themselves 
in  the  air;  and  certainly  few  people 
have  so  deservedly  caused  the  instru- 
ment to  be  reckoned  an  angelic  one 
as  the  Italians.  In  their  hands,  and 
in  that  of  the  Germans,  it  has  acquired 
positive  perfection. 

The  English  Russia  Company 
incorporated,  1555. 

Glass  Bottles  first  made  in  Eng- 
land, 1557. 

REIGNS. 

in  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  the 
papal  territories ;  advocating  strenu- 
ously the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  He 
obliged  the  bishops  to  reside  in  their 
dioceses,  and  the  monks  in  their  mo- 
nasteries; erected  the  archbishop- 
rics of  Goa,  Cambray,  Malines,  and 
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Utrecht,  and  received  back  England 
to  the  Romish  fiiith  in  the  reign  of 
Mary.  The  toleration  granted  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  protestants  at 
Augsburg,  caused  Paul  to  threaten 
him  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
vengeance,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty 
against  him  with  Henri  11.  of  France. 
Imbued  with  high  notions  of  papal 
prerogative,  and  animated  with  the 
fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  con- 
sidered tlie  liberty  of  deciding  con- 
cerning religious  matters,  whicn  had 
been  assumed  by  an  assembly  com- 
posed partly  of  laymen,  as  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  unpardonable  en- 
croachment on  tliat  jurisdiction  which 
belonged  to  him  alone.  Before  much 
however  had  been  done  towards  the 
conquest  of  the  imperial  dominions 
by  Paul  and  Henri,  Charles  resigned 
his  crown  ;  and  his  son  Philip,  being 
crowned  kins  of  Spain,  concluded  a 
truce  with  Henri  for  five  years.  Paul, 
dreading  hereupon  the  resentment  of 
Philip,  sent  a  consecrated  sword  to 
Henri,  beseeching  him  not  to  dis- 
regard the  intreaties  of  a  parent  in 
distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon 
in  his  defence  ;  in  short,  Henri  was 
thereby  induced  to  sign  a  new  league 
with  him,  which  rekindled  the  flames 
of  war.  This  new  contest  was  of 
short  continuance ;  Paul  was  obliged 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  and 
soon  after,  1559,  ended  his  pontifi- 
cate, at  enmity  with  all  the  world, 
not  excepting  his  own  two  nephews. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  the 
people  of  Kome  broke  his  statue, 
destroyed  the  insignia  and  monument 
of  the  family  of  Caraffa,  and  burned 
the  Inquisitor's  house. 

Spain  undes  Philip  II. — He  was 
son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  succeeded 
on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  1555. 
He  had  married  (his  second  wife) 
Maiy,  queen  of  England,  1554,  and 
by  the  articles  of  union,  was  to  enjoy 
the  title  of  king  of  England  ;  but 
Mary  was  to  have  the  administration 
of  affairs,  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
nomination  to  all  employments  and 


offices.  Having  landed  in  England 
with  a  magnificent  retinue,  1554, 
the  queen  met  him  at  Winchester; 
and  at  Westminster  they  celebrated 
their  nuptials  on  the  25th  of  July. 
Philip  endeavoured  in  many  instances 
to  moderate  the  queen's  indiscreet 
zeal ;  nevertheless,  the  English  dis- 
covered a  constant  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  his  intentions,  refused  to 
assist  the  emperor,  his  father,  in  his 
war  against  France,  and  opposed  his 
being  crowned.  On  succeeding  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  1555,  Philip 
quitted  England  for  the  peninsula^ 
where  he  continued  the  war  against 
Henri  II.  of  France,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  the  English,  defeated  his  troops  at 
St.  Quentin,  on  St.  Lawrence's  day, 
1557,  in  memory  of  which  he  built 
the  church,  monastery,  and  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  dedicating  them  to  that 
saint.  The  French  in  some  measure 
repaired  this  loss,  by  the  taking  of 
Dunkirk  and  Thionville  from  Spain, 
and  Calais  from  the  English  ;  which 
last  disgrace,  together  with  the  cold- 
ness Philip  had  displayed  towards 
3ueen  Mary,  threw  tlie  latter  into  a 
eep  melancholy,  that  terminated  in 
her  death,  1558.  After  the  peace  of 
Chateau  Cambresis,  Philip  committed 
the  ^vernment  of  the  Netherlands 
to  his  sister  Margaret,  duchess  of 
Parma,  who,  by  her  introduction  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  her  persecution 
of  the  protestants,  brought  on  a  re- 
volt of  the  Flemings.  Though  Alva, 
by  valour  and  severity,  attempted  to 
restore  subordination,  seven  pro- 
vinces were  severed  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  and  establishing  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  republic,  originated  the 
present  kingdom  of  Holland.  In 
1580,  Philip  made  himself  master  of 
the  now  crippled  Portugal,  and  soon 
after  fitted  out  a  prodigious  fleet 
against  queen  Elizabeth,  though  he 
had  before  sought  her  in  marriage ; 
but  this  fleet,  which  was  boastfully 
named  *  The  Invincible  Armada,'  was 
destroyed  partly  by  storms,  and  partly 
by  the  valour  of  the  Enslish.  Philip 
afterwards  gave  a  poweitul  assistance 
to  the  party  of  the  League  in  France, 
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which  induced  Henri  IV.  to  declare 
-war  against  him,  1595  ;  but  an  end 
was  put  to  the  dispute  by  the  peace 
of  VeiTinSk  1598.  In  the  same  year 
Philip  died  at  the  £scuria),  aged  72. 
This  prince,  who  was  considered  by 
one  party  a  Tiberius  in  ferocity,  and 
by  another  a  Solomon  in  discretion, 
was  doubtless  a  man  of  great  saga- 
city, the  patron  of  men  of  merit,  and 
the  most  important  continental  roo- 
naidi  of  his  time.  He  first  caused  to 
be  printed  at  Antwerp  tliat  beautiful 
Polyglott  Bible,wbich  bears  his  name ; 
and  it  was  he  who  subdued  the 
islands,  from  him  called  Philippines. 

Russia  uNDsa  Ivan  I Y.  (Vasilo- 
wiTz.}-~This  prince,  designated  *  the 
Terrible,'  succeeded  his  &ther  Vasili 
lY.  at  the  age  of  &ye,  1533.  During 
his  minority,  his  uncles  Andrei  and 
Jouri  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of 
the  crown  ;  but  their  attempts  were 
defeated  by  the  care  and  activity  of 
his  guardians.  The  Poles  also  com« 
menoed  hostilities,  but  could  make 
little  progress.  Ivan,  on  taking  the 
government  into  his  own  hands  at  17, 
1545,  displayed  an  inclination  to 
rescue  his  people  from  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  in  which  they  were 
immersed.  He  sent  a  splendid  em- 
bassy to  Charles  Y.,  then  at  Augs- 
burg, to  desire  tlie  renewal  of  me 
treatv  of  friendship  concluded  with 
liis  iather,  Maximilian ;  and  offered 
to  pay  him  yearly  two  tons  of  gold 
for  twenty  years,  to  be  employed  in 
his  wars  against  the  Turks,  if  he  would 
send  him  some  statesmen  competent 
to  civilize  his  wild  subjects ;  some 
mechanics  and  artists  of  various  kinds ; 
and  some  divines,  who  mi^ht  instruct 
his  deigy  in  the  disciphne  of  the 
Latin  church.  Charles  readily  com- 
plied ;  and  300  German  artists  were 
dispatched  forthwith  to  the  free  city 
of  Lubec,  thence  to  proceed  to  Mus- 
covy. But  the  Lnbeckers,  who  were 
very  powerful  at  that  time.,  stopped 
them,  and  (with  more  caution  than 
modem  whig  free-traders)  represented 
to  the  emperor  the  dangerous  conse- 
qnence  of  affording  instruction  to  the 
ftuflsiaiiSy  who  would  soon  ruin  their 


trade,  and  distress  the  subjects  of  his 
imperial  majesty.  The  workmen  and 
others  intended  for  Russia  were  easily 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  the  czar*s  ambassador  was  arrested 
upon  his  arrival  at  Lubec,  and  im- 
prisoned. The  first  foreign  enter- 
prise of  Ivan  was  against  the  Tartars 
of  Casan,  whose  capital  (Casan)  he 
took  by  storm,  1546,  and  capturing 
the  kmm,  Simeon,  and  his  queen, 
carried  them  prisoners  to  Moscow. 
In  memory  of  ttiis  success,  he  assumed 
the  Roman  title  of  Csesar  (in  Russe 
Ts^r,)  which  had  been  awarded  by 
the  Greek  emperor  to  the  son  of 
Yaroslaf,  but  had  never  been  used 
by  the  Muscovite  rulers.  He  next 
reduced  Astrakan,  and  then  prepared 
to  punish  the  Teutonic  knights,  at 
whose  sumestion  the  Lubeckers  had 
stopped  tSe  German  artists,  and  im- 
prisoned his  ambassador.  He  com- 
menced by  invading  Finland,  then 
under  the  rule  of  the  knights ;  and 
in  1558,  an  army  of  100,000  Russians 
entered  the  district  of  Riga,  and  plun- 
dering its  towns,  retired  with  an  im- 
mense booty.  In  tlie  next  year,  the 
greater  part  of  Livonia  was  in  the 
liands  of  the  Miucovites.  Upon  this, 
Kettler,  grand-master  of  the  knights, 
declared  his  order  at  an  end;  and 
making  a  free  cession  of  Livonia  to 
the  united  Poles  and  Swedes,  himself 
accepted  the  duchy  of  Courland,  as  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  1562. 
In  1564,  a  prodigious  host  of  Tartars 
entered  Muscovy,  carrying  destruction 
everywhere  in  their  route ;  but  Ivan's 
general,  Zenebrinov,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  A  rupture  between 
the  Swedes  and  Poles  enabled  Ivan 
to  seize  Livonia,  1570  ;  and  Poland 
itself  would  have  been  subdued,  had 
not  a  force  of  Crim  Tartars,  incited 
by  the  Swedes,  invaded  Russia,  and 
after  gaining  a  victory  over  the  czar's 
generals,  entered  Moscow,  plundered 
it,  and  set  fire  to  a]l  the  churches.  A 
violent  storm  spread  the  flames  over 
the  city,  and  the  blowine  up  of  a 
powder-magazine  threw  down  what 
the  fire  might  have  spared  ;  and,  ao- 
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cording  to  the  most  moderate  compu- 
tation, 120,000  citizens  perished  in 
tlie  ruins.  The  circumference  of 
Moscow  was  at  that  period  (say  his- 
torians), 40  miles.  The  Tartars  at 
length  retired,  and  Ivan  had  some 
years  of  tranquilli^ ;  but  in  1582, 
Stephen  Battori  of  Poland  defeated 
him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  would 
only  grant  him  a  peace  on  condition 
that  all  the  territories  which  had  been 
wrested  by  him  from  the  Poles,  should 
be  restored.  Ivan  died,  aged  56, 
1584.  During  his  reign,  the  port  of 
Archangel  was  discovered  by  Richard 
Chancellor,  an  English  navigator ; 
and  as  by  this  means  goods  could  be 
conveyed  to  Russia  from  England 
through  the  White  Sea,  without  the 
assistance  of  either  Poland  or  Livo- 
nia, the  czar  made  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  England,  and  granted 
many  exclusive  privileges  to  the  dis- 
coverers. The  cold  and  extensive 
region  of  Siberia,  which  lias  since 
become  the  place  of  banishment  for 
Muscovite  criminals  of  all  degrees 
and  grades,  was  first  added  to  the 
Russian  crown  by  Ivan. 

Delhi  under  Humayun.  —  This 
second  of  the  Great  Monguls  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Baber,  1530.  The 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  prosperous, 
but  his  brothers  usurped  the  govern- 
ments  they  held  ;  ana  Shir  Khan,  an 
Afghan  chief,  taking  advantage  of  the 
king*s  difficulties, attacked  and  obliged 
him  to  fly  from  India  to  the  court  of 
Sliah  Tamasp,  king  of  Persia,  1542. 
SniR  Shah  Sut  then  mounted  the 
throne.  Before  his  accession  he  had 
conquered  Benral ;  and  he  soon  after- 
wards subdued  Malwa,  but  was  killed 
by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  at  the  siege 
of  Kalanjar,  1545.  Selim  Shah,  the 
youngest  son  of  Shir  Shah,  succeeded ; 
and  after  passing  a  brief  reign,  ha- 
rassed by  domestic  dissensions,  died 
1553.  Mohammed  Shah,  the  nephew 
of  Selim,  after  murdering  his  oppos- 
ing cousin,  next  seized  the  throne. 
While  his  title  was  disputed  by  seve- 
ral competitors,  Kaubul  and  Lahore 
were  recovered  by  Humayun  ;  but  he 
kept  the  throne  a  year,  when  he  fell 


in  a  battle  with  Bahadar  Khan,  at 
Kalpi,  1554.  Sekander,  nephew  of 
Shir  Shah,  was  then  elected  king  of 
Delhi  by  the  Afghans ;  but  Humayun 
soon  auer  entering  the  country,  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  throne,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  him  out,  1555,  when 
he  fled  to  Bengal,  of  which  he  became 
ruler.  The  return  of  Humayun  gave 
great  joy  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects  ; 
but  he  died  the  next  year,  1556,  in 
consequence  of  falling  from  the  ter- 
race of  his  palace.    (See  Abker,) 

Navarre  under  Joan  d'Aldret. — 
This  princess,  the  daughter  of  Henri 
d' Albret  and  Margaret  de  Yalois,  mar- 
ried, 1552,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  and 
succeeded  her  father  as  sovereign  of 
Navarre,  1555.  Antoine,  her  husband, 
due  de  Vendome,  had  first  appeared 
at  the  court  of  France  after  the  death  of 
Francis  1 1.,  and  had  acted  as  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  Cliarles  IX.  Notwithstanding  he 
had  embraced  protestantism  on  his 
marriage  with  Joan,  he  declared  him- 
self a  catholic  again,  and  joined  the 
French  triumvirate,  consisting  of  the 
due  de  Guise,  the  constable  Mont- 
morenci,  and  marslial  St.  Andr^,  in 
their  designs  against  the  calvinists. 
Being  severely  wounded  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  catholic  army  besieging 
Rouen,  1562,  he  died  at  Andeli  that 
year ;  and  after  his  decease,  his  wife 
and  survivor  Joan  recalled  her  son 
Henri  from  the  court  of  France,  1566, 
to  Pau,  her  capital,  and  educated  him 
in  the  reformed  faith.  That  princess, 
liaving  at  length  declared  herself  pro- 
tectress of  the  protestant  religion 
1569,  took  her  son  to  Rochelle,  and 
caused  him  to  be  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  French  calvinists ;  his  uncle, 
the  prince  de  Cond^,  and  admiral  Co- 
ligni  becoming  his  lieutenants.  He 
followed  the  army  till  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain,  1570,  and  two  vears  after 
went  to  Paris,  to  espouse  ttie  princess 
Margaret,  sister  of  Charles  IX. ;  im- 
mediately after  which  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  took  place.  Henri 
hereupon  embraced  the  old  faith,  hav- 
ing just  before,  upon  the  death  of  his 
mother  Joan,  which  occurred  during 
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the  preparatioD  for  his  nuptials,  suc- 
ceeded her  as  sovereign  of  Nassau, 
1572. 

HUNG&RY    AND     BoHEMIA     UNDER 

Ladislaus  VL,  &C. — Hungary  fell 
almost  to  pieces  after  the  death  of 
Matthias  I.  1490;  and  Ladislaus 
\l^  his  successor,  the  son  of  Casi- 
mir  IV.  of  Poland,  passed  a  26  years* 
reign,  remarkable  for  insurrections 
and  Turkish  invasions,  dying  1516. 
Louis  II.,  his  son,  the  next  king,  lost 
his  life  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohats, 
1526,  in  escaping  from  which  he  sank 
in  a  marsh,  and  was  smothered,  aged 
22 ;  a  defeat  which  so  weakened  the 
Hungarians,  that  they  were  unable  for 
160  years  after  to  free  their  country 
from  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
John  de  Zapolski,  voyvode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, was  next  elected  king ;  and 
when  opposed  by  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria, he  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom 
with  his  rival,  and  died  in  the  next 


year,  1527.  Ferdinand,  now  sole 
king  of  Hungary,  was  son  of  Philip  I., 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  and  had  married  the  sis- 
ter of  Louis  II.,  who  fell  at  Mohats. 
On  the  abdication  of  the  German 
throne  by  his  brother,  1558,  he  be- 
came emperor  at  55  years  of  age,  by 
which  Bohemia  was  again  attached  to 
Hungary.  He  made  a  truce  of  eight 
years  with  the  Turks,  reconciled  the 
kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who 
had  long  been  at  variance,  and  died 
at  Vienna,  aged  61,  1564.  Hungary 
and  Boliemia  continued  from  this  pe- 
riod under  the  emperors,  though  oc- 
casionally disturbed  by  the  usurpa- 
tions of  popular  voyvodes  of  Tran- 
sylvania ;  and  it  was  long  after  cus- 
tomary for  the  emperors  of  Germany 
to  constitute  their  heir  king  of  Hun- 
gary or  Bohemia,  or  of  both,  in  their 
own  lifetime. 


eminent  persons. 


Jane  Gest  (15S7— 1554),  daugh-i  Jane  exchanged  a  throne  for  a  prison, 
ter  of  Hehry,  marquis  of  Dorset,  |  She  and  her  husband  were  sentenced 
afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk,  was  born  |  to  death  ;  but  their  doom  was  sus- 
at  her  father's  seat,  Bradgate-hall,    pended,  and  they  might  perhaps  have 


Leicestershire  ;  and  to  the  usual  ac- 
complishments of  females  of  rank  of 
her  day,  which  included  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  and  Latin,  was 
able  to  converse  in  French  and  Italian, 
and  to  read  Persian.  Roger  Ascham 
relates  that,  in  calling  at  Bradgate- 
hall,  he  found  her  (then  a  eirl  of  14) 
poring  over  Plato,  while  the  rest  of 
the  fiunily  were  hunting  in  the  park. 
But  it  is  her  conduct  when  in  the 
extremity  of  peril  which  calls  for  our 
admiratioA.  She  married,  1553,  lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberknd ;  and  king  Ed- 
ward having  been  induced  by  the 
latter  to  leave  the  crown  to  lady 
Jane  (who  was  grand-daughter  of 
Maiy,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VII  I.), 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  two  sis- 
ters, she  was  proclaimed  queen  at 
his  decease,  July  7,  1553.  Her  pa- 
geant reign  bad  lasted  but  nine  dsLys, 
when  l£iry,  the  late  king's  eldest 


been  allowed  to  expiate  their  impru- 
dence by  a  temporary  confinement,  but 
for  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Wyatt,  in  which  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, lady  Jane's  father,  participa- 
ted. Mary  delayed  the  execution 
of  her  cousin  three  days,  to  afford 
time  for  her  conversion  to  the  catholic 
faith ;  but  the  queen's  purpose  was 
defeated  by  the  constancy  of  lady 
Jane,  and  when  the  day  appointed 
for  her  death  had  arrived,  she  with 
great  readiness  followed  Sir  John 
Gage,  the  constable,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  When  on  the  scaffold, 
she  mildly  observed  to  the  bystanders, 
*  that  her  offence  was  not  the  having 
laid  her  liand  upon  the  crown,  but 
the  not  rejecting  it  with  sufficient  con- 
stancy ;  that  she  had  less  erred  through 
ambition,  than  through  reverence  to 
her  parents,  whom  she  had  been 
taught  to  respect  and  obey  ;  that  she 
willingly  received  death  as  the  only 


sister,  was  acknowledged  queen,  and  I  satisfaction  she  could  now  make  to 
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the  injured  state  ;  and  that  the  story 
of  her  life,  she  hoped,  might  at  least 
be  useful,  by  proving  that  innocence 
excuses  not  great  misdeeds,  if  they 
tend  to  the  public  injury.*  She  then 
caused  herself  to  be  unrobed  by  her 
"women,  and  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance submitted  to  the  axe,  (on 
Tower-hill,  Feb.  12,  1554,  in  her  I8th 
year),  her  husband  having  been  deca- 
pitated an  hour  before  her,  on  the 
same  spot. 

Reginald  Pole  (1500— 1558 J,  son 
of  lord  Montacute,  (the  cousin  of 
Henry  VII.  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
brother  of  Edward  IV.),  was  bom  at 
Stoverton  Castle,  Worcestershire,  and 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
under  Latimer.  He  visited  Italy,  and 
graduated  atPadua,Venice,and  Home ; 
and  returning  1525,  found  the  court 
in  agitation  respecting  Henry's  pro- 
jected divorce  from  Catherine.  Pole, 
refusing  to  approve  what  his  con- 
science condemned  (the  king  being 
on  one  occasion  so  enraged  at  his  op- 
position to  the  divorce,  that  he  seized 
a  poniard  to  stab  him),  retired  again 
to  Rome ;  where  he  expressed  his  sen- 
timents of  Henry's  conduct  in  his 
'De  Unitate  Ecclesiastica,'  in  which  he 
compared  the  king  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  excited  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  to  revenge  the  injury  offered  to 
his  aunt.  The  consequence  of  this 
conduct  was  the  loss  of  all  his  prefer- 
ment in  England,  in  return  for  which 
he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party 
against  Henry ;  a  design  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  his 
brother,  lord  Montacute,  and  of  his 
aged  mother,  then  become  countess 
of  Salisbury,  who  fell  victims  to 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  king,  on 
the  scaffold.  Stripped  of  his  honours, 
Pole  found  fiivour  at  Rome,  was 
created  a  cardinal,  and  sent  as  legate 
to  France,  Flanders,  and  the  council 
of  Trent.  On  the  death  of  Paul  III. 
1549,  he  was  twice  elected  to  succeed 
to  St.  Peter's  chair,  but  rejected  the 
proffered  honour,  and  soon  after  re- 
tired to  Verona,  where  he  continued 


till  the  death  of  Edward  VL  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  he  was  selected  as 
the  fittest  legate  to  reconcile  England 
to  the  holy  see ;  and  after  his  bill  of 
attainder  had  been  repealed,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He 
easily  prevailed  on  the  parliament  to 
make  peace  with  Rome;  but  mild  by 
nature,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  violent  measures  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner,  and  was  on  that  account 
accused  to  the  pope  as  a  heretic,  and 
for  a  while  had  his  legatine  powers 
withdrawn.  The  good  opinion  of 
the  queen,  however,  prevailed  at 
Rome,  and  restored  him  his  commis* 
sion  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Gardiner, 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  had 
before,  on  the  expulsion  of  Cranmer, 
been  elected.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  chosen  chancellor  of  both  uni- 
versities, and  made  several  salutary 
regulations  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  He  particularly  opposed, 
though  in  vain,  the  war  with  France 
to  aid  tlie  views  of  Philip  II. ;  and 
seems  to  have  acted  conscientiously 
even  when  most  mistaken.  He  was 
lying  ill  of  an  intermittent  fever  when 
Mary  expired,  and  it  was  thought  his 
death,  which  soon  followed,  in  Nov. 
1558,  at  the  age  of  58,  was  hastened 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  ruin  of  the 
catholic  cause.  Pole  may  most  cor- 
rectly be  called  the  last  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  son  of  Wood- 
vile,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (brother  of 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV.) 
was  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
became  master  of  Trinity-hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Wolsey  made  him  his  se- 
cretary, and  Henry  VIII.  sent  him 
secretly  to  Italy,  1527,  to  procure 
the  pope's  consent  to  his  divorce. 
Though  he  failed  in  his  object,  he 
rendered  service  while  in  the  capitol 
to  Wolsev,  by  promoting  his  interests 
as  a  candidate  for  the  tiara,  and  also 
to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and  when 
recalled  to  manage  the  process  of 
the  divorce,  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state,    1528,   by    the    former,   and 
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archdeacon  of  Norwich  hy  the  bishop. 
His  devotion  to  the  king  now  got  the 
better  of  hb  allegiance  to  the  pope  ; 
and  he  not  only  aided  the  royal  de- 
signs with  respect  to  the  queen,  whose 
divorce  he  signed  (for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter, 1531),  but  on  Henry's  abjuring 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  declaring 
himself  head  of  the  church,  warmly 
supported  the  proceeding  by  his 
treatise  *  De  Yerft  Obedientift.'  In 
1543,  in  conjunction  with  Cranmer, 
he  compiled  '  The  Necessary  Doc- 
trine of  a  Christian  Man,'  a  work 
which  was  ordered  by  Henry  to  be 
the  mle  of  feith  to  all  his  subjects ; 
and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  full 
sunshine  of  court  &vour,  until  the 
threatened  impeachment  of  queen 
Catherine  Parr.  It  is  shown  else- 
where how  skilfully  the  queen  ex- 
tricated herself  from  her  perilous 
situation;  and  Gardiner  was  never 
again  able  to  recover  his  royal  mas- 
ter's &vour.  The  prelate's  opposi- 
tion to  the  reformed  church  in  the 
next  reign,  induced  the  young  mo- 
march  to  deprive  him  of  his  bishop- 
ric, and  commit  him  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  ^ve  years ;  but 
on  Mary's  accession  his  star  was  again 
in  the  ascendant,  and  he  was  not  only 
restored  to  his  see,  but  made  chan- 
cellor, and  first  minister  of  state. 
The  persecution  he  liad  himself  un- 
dergone on  account  of  tenets,  had 
not  taught  him  tenderness  towards 
others;  and  though  he  has  been 
overcharged  with  ute  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  the  protestants,  he  cer- 
tainly authorized  them  at  first,  but 
declined  directing  them  so  soon  as  he 
found  severe  measures  unavailing. 
In  his  private  character  he  appears  to 
much  greater  advantage.  Learned 
himself,  he  patronized  learning 
liberally  in  others  ;  and  his  grateful 
conduct  to  Wolsey,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  original  elevation,  redounds 
to  his  honour.  To  him  he  was  as 
much  devoted  in  his  decline  as  in 
his  zenith.  In  his  last  days  he  looked 
back  upon  and  repented  of  his  errors ; 
and   'Errayi  cum  Petro,  sed  non 


flevi]cum  Petrol'  was  his  frequent 
and  contrite  exclamation.  He  died, 
aged  72,  1555. 

Miles  Coveroale,  bom  in  York- 
shire, was  educated  among  the 
Augustines  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
1514  took  holy  orders.  Many  years 
after,  when  the  Lutheran  tenets  be- 
gan to  appear  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  met  to  discuss  their 
nature  ;  and  after  a  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent, 1532,  he  displayed  his  con- 
version by  publishing  a  translation  of 
die  Bible,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  printed  at 
Zurich,  and  was  the  first  English 
copy  of  the  scriptures.  He  also  con- 
ducted through  the  press,  1539, 
'  Cranmer^s  Bible,'  and  was  raised  to 
the  see  of  Exeter,  1551 ;  on  which 
occasion,  being  so  poor  as  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  first-fruits,  the  king, 
at  Cranmer^s  solicitation,  excus^ 
them.  When  Mary  succeeded,  he 
was  deprived  and  imprisoned  ;  but 
was  released  at  the  recjuest  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  invited  to  his 
court.  From  Copenhagen  he  passed 
to  Geneva,  and  assisted  otlier  English 
exiles  in  producing  *  the  Geneva 
translation'  of  the  Bible.  When  he 
returned  to  England,  after  Eliza- 
beth's accession,  he  was  found  so 
wedded  to  Geneva  notions,  as  re- 
spected dress  and  ceremonies,  that 
the  queen  would  not  allow  him  to 
resume  his  see ;  and  bishop  Grinda] 
gave  him  the  living  of  St.  Magnus, 
London.     He  died,  aged  81,1 568. 

Edmono  Bonner,  born  at  Han- 
ley,  Worcester,  was  son  of  a  sawyer, 
and,  b^'  the  patronage  of  the  Lech* 
mere  mmily,  was  placed  at  Broadgate- 
hall,  Oxford.  Having  made  great 
progress  in  canon  law,  and  taken 
orders,  Wolsey  made  him  his  chaplain  ; 
and  he  was  at  Cawood  with  the 
cardinal  when  the  king's  warrant 
arrived  for  his  arrest  Through  Crom- 
well he  was  introduced  to  Henry 
YIII.,  and  became  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  throwing  off  the  papal 
yoke ;  and  when  Clement  had  ex« 
communicated  Henry,  he  was  sent  in 
1533  to  Marseilles,  where  the  pope 
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then  was,  to  appeal  to  a  general 
council  against  tne  decree.  Here  he 
ventured  to  deliver  his  roaster's 
threatenings  with  so  little  ceremony, 
that  Clement  spoke  loudly  of  throw- 
ing him  into  a  cauldron  of  molten 
lead  ;  whereon,  fearing  some  violence, 
Bonner  made  his  escape,  and  on  his 
return  was  made  bishop  of  Hereford 
by  Henry  1538,  and  translated  1540 
to  London.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward,  he  declared  himself,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  reformers,  an 
enemy  to  their  cause ;  and  entering 
into  a  conflict  with  Cranmer  and 
Hooper,  he,  when  made  to  preach 
a  sermon  at  Paul's  cross  on  four  dis- 
puted points,  omitted  one,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  and  imprisoned. 
When  Mary  succeeded,  he  was  re- 
stored ;  and  his  hatred  of  the  new 
tenets  was  displayed  by  his  burning 
above  100  persons  in  his  diocese  for 
heresy.  Cardinal  Pole,  on  one  oc- 
casion, saved  22  trho  had  been  sent 
up  by  his  orders  from  Colchester  for 
execution.  When  Elizabeth  became 
Queen,  she  displayed  her  horror  of 
uiis  severity  by  refusing  Bonner  her 
hand,  when  he  came  with  other  pre- 
lates to  do  homage  to  her  at  High- 
gate,  1558  ;  and  in  1559  he  was,  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premacy, deprived  a  second  time,  and 
sent  to  the  Marshalsea.  On  his  way 
to  tliat  prison,  a  man  called  out  to 
him  *  The  Lord  confound,  or  else  turn 
thy  heart ;'  but  Bonner  had  a  spirit 
which  could  by  no  means  sink  in  ad- 
versity. *  The  Lord  send  tlice  to 
keep  thy  breath  to  cool  thy  porridge!' 
was  his  reply  ;  and  when  a  student, 
with  still  less  feeling,  exclaimed  to  him 
from  the  crowd,  *  Good  morrow, 
bishop  Quondam  !*  he  retorted  '  Fare^ 
wel,  Knave  Semper  T  He  died  in 
prison,  after  ten  years'  incarceration, 
aged  71,  1569. 

Thomas  Cranmer  (1489—1556), 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  Norman  de- 
scent, was  bom  at  his  father's  seat, 
Aslacton,  Notts,  and  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  where  he 
lost  his  fellowship,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing married  an  innkeeper's  daughter. 


On  his  wife's  death  he  was  restored ; 
and  having  retired  to  a  friend's  house 
at  Waltham  Abbey,  on  account  of  tlie 
plague  breaking  out  at  Cambridge, 
ne  there  met  with  Dr.  Edward  Fox, 
and  Gardiner,  afterwards  bisliop  of 
Winchester,  at  the  moment  that  the 
king's  meditated  divorce  was  the  ge- 
neral topic.  During  a  conversation 
on  the  subject,  Cranmer  observed, 
how  foolish  it  was  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  when,  as  a  point  of  canon  law, 
the  universities  ot  Europe  could  best 
decide  the  question ;  whereon  Fox 
reported  his  observation  to  Henry, 
who,  rapturously  exclaiming,  with  a 
coarse  oath,—*  The  fellow  has  got  the 
right  sow  by  the  ear !'  sent  for  Cran- 
mer. Instantly  made  a  royal  chap- 
lain, Cranmer  was  ordered  to  write 
his  opinion  of  the  divorce ;  and  hav- 
ing satbfied  Henry  by  his  mode  of 
executing  the  task,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  living,  and  sent  in  1530  to 
carry  out  his  plan,  by  collecting  the 
opinions  of  the  divines  and  canonists 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  At 
Rome  he  presented  his  treatise  to 
the  pope,  and  offered  publicly  to  de- 
fend its  doctrine  *,  and  Clement,  who 
was  at  the  instant  obliged  to  court 
Henry,  appointed  Cranmer  his  peni- 
tentiary tor  England.  In  returning 
home  tnrough  Germany,  he  was  over- 
come by  the  arguments  of  the  pro- 
testant  divines  among  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  mingle;  and  secretly 
married  the  niece  of  Dr.  Osiander,  an 
ardent  reforming  preacher  of  Nurem- 
burg.  After  acting  in  the  Nether- 
lands as  a  secular  diplomatist,  and 
concluding  a  commercial  treaty  with 
that  state,  he  was  ordered  home  by 
Henry,  to  succeed  Warliam  as  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1532.  Great 
as  was  the  prize,  Cranmer  saw  tliat 
he  must  take  a  false  oath  regarding 
celibacy  and  papal  submission,  if  he 
accepted  it,  and  for  some  months  de- 
kiyed ;  but  at  length  he  complied, 
and  was  consecrated  by  receiving  the 
papal  pall  and  bulls.  A  course  of 
evasion  and  virtual  falsehood  so  dis- 
graceful, eventually  led  to  still  fur- 
ther duplicity   and   degradation  of 
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character.  He  next  pronounced  a 
divorce  between  Henry  and  Cath^ 
rine,  married  the  king  to  Anne  Bo- 
leyn  ;  and  when  the  pope  threatened 
his  excommunication,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  for  abolishing 
papal  supremacy.  In  1536,  when 
the  master  whom  he  had  resolved  to 
serve,  had  set  his  heart  upon  another 
woman,  and  declared  he  would  bas- 
tardize his  child  by  Anne  Boleyn, 
Cranmer  had  the  meanness  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  divorce,  on  the 
plea  that  the  queen  had  confessed  to 
him  her  having  been  contracted  to 
lord  Percy  before  her  marriage  with 
the  king.  The  trial  and  conviction 
of  Lambert,  and  his  execution  by  fire 
by  the  archbishop's  authority  took 
place  1538 ;  but  something  like  a 
visitation  for  such  acts  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  befel  him  1539,  when  the 
Six  Articles,  condemning  as  they  did 
to  death  all  who  supported  the  right  of 
marriage  of  priests,  and  especially  all 
priests  who  married,  compelled  him 
to  own  his  union,  and  send  back  his 
wife  to  Germany.  On  this  occasion 
Henry,  who  never  spared  his  warmest 
supporters  when  he  caught  them  err- 
ing, added  insult  to  the  prelate's  loss, 
bv  sending  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and 
tne  earl  of  Essex  to  him  at  Lambeth, 
to  sympathise  with  and  console  him 
under  his  deprivation.  Cranmer 
henceforth  acted  a  more  upright  part 
for  the  Reformation ;  compiled  with 
Gardiner  *  The  Necessary  Doctrine  ;* 
and  when  Cromwell  was  condemned, 
and  he  could  not  by  all  his  interces- 
sion save  him,  nobly  retired  from 
court,  and  avoided  all  further  inter- 
ference with  state  affairs.  He  was 
however  called  before  the  privy 
council  '  for  bavins  opposed  the  Six 
Articles,  and  infected  tlie  whole 
realm  with  novel  doctrines ;'  and  had 
not  Henty  interposed  to  save  him, 
he  would  most  probably  soon  have 
closed  his  life  upon  the  scaffold.  As 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  king's 
will,  he  was  a  co-regent  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  model  the  church  of 
iogland,  and  &>d^  ^n  drawing  up 


the  liturgy,  1549.  Great  resistance 
was  offered  to  its  adoption  (as  the 
common-prayer-book)  in  the  west  of 
England,  where  an  insurrection  was 
not  put  down  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  execution  of  such  of  the  leaders 
as  could  be  caught ;  and  this  had  no 
sooner  been  effected  than  Cranmer, 
with  Ridley  and  others,  sat  in  com- 
mission against  heresies,  and  began 
again  that  atrocious  practice,  which 
was  eventually  visited  upon  them- 
selves, of  burning  delinquents.  No 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  primate, 
who  was,  it  is  said,  naturally  tender- 
hearted, for  his  thus  committing  Joan 
Boucher  (for  asserting  Christ's  body 
was  not  the  flesh  of  the  Virgin)  and 
George  Van  Paris  (for  Arian  notions) 
to  the  flames;  and  the  fate  of  the 
former  is  rendered  especially  his  act, 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  by  his 
pressing  importunity  the  young  king 
was  induced  to  sign  her  death-war- 
rant In  the  same  year  the  primate 
countersigned  the  warrant  for  lord 
Seymour's  execution,  contrary  to  the 
canon  law,  which  prohibited  divines 
from  meddling  in  matters  of  blood ; 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  depose 
Bonner,  and  to  enforce  the  substitu- 
tion of  communion-tables  for  altars 
in  the  churches.  Bishop  Gardiner 
had  already  been  two  years  in  prison, 
and  was  now  treated  with  such  marked 
severity  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  placed  in 
Bonner's  see,  tliat  we  may  fairly  at- 
tribute their  own  cruel  deaths,  in 
the  next  reign,  to  their  present 
conduct.  Articles  were  laid  be- 
fore Gardiner,  touching  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  other  matters,  which 
it  was  well  supposed  he  would  have 
objected  to,  but  which  he  signed; 
and  the  primate,  thus  disappointed, 
next  sent  him  tlie  articles  for  the 
marriage  of  tlie  clergy  (a  point  in 
which  he  had  himself  set  an  example 
of  contumacy,  by  breaking  the  law  of 
celibacy,  when  it  was  a  law),  and  for 
the  liturgy — upon  his  refusal  to  assent 
to  which,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the 
Tower,  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  Cranmer 
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at  the  moment  he  was  thus  harshly 
treating  a  brother  prelate  for  not  re- 
nouncing opinions  which  had  grown 
with  his  growth,  would  not  himself 
give  up  his  belief  in  transubstan- 
tiation — nay,  had  even  declared  Frith 
a  heretic,  and  committed  Lambert  to 
the  flames,  for  doubting  the  corporal 
presence — we  cannot  but  admit  that 
his  conduct  to  Gardiner  was  most  un- 
christian, tyrannical,  and  unjust.  The 
primate  had  just  obtained  a  sanction 
of  tho  parliament  to  the  common- 
prayer,  and  had  drawn  up  42  articles 
as  the  rule  of  faith,  for  ttie  royal  sig- 
nature, when  Edward  died,  1553,  and 
his  own  troubles  commenced.  In- 
stantly upon  tlie  king's  decease  being 
known,  a  letter,  signed  by  many  of 
the  chief  persons  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding Cranmer,  was  sent  to  Mary, 
the  rigntful  heir,  declaring  the  lady 
Jane  Grey  to  be  the  sovereign  ;  and 
on  July  9th,  1559,  all  who  had  so 
signed,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Jane.  On  the  20th,  however,  sin- 
gular to  say,  Northumberland,  the 
head  of  lady  Jane's  party,  received  a 
written  command  from  Mary,  signed 
by  Cranmer,  to  disarm,  and  own  Mary 
his  queen ;  Gardiner  and  the  other 
catholic  priests  were  released  and 
restored ;  and  a  commission  was 
granted  to  them  to  imprison  all  pro- 
testant  bishops  and  primates,  on  the 
charges  of  treason,  heresy,  and  ma- 
trimony. Cranmer  still  held  the 
primacy,  but  the  power  of  appointing 
preachers  was  given  to  Gardiner  as 
chancellor ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  former  had  he  then  taken 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  fled  to 
the  continent.  He,  however,  relied 
on  the  service  he  had  formerly  done 
Mary  in  supporting  her  claim  to 
legitimacy ;  forgetting  that  Mary  had 
ever  expressed  herself  too  openly  on 
the  subject  of  her  mother's  divorce,  to 
make  it  likely  she  could  forget  his 
conduct  in  that  i^air.  On  August 
9th,  he  was  called  before  the  council, 
and  ordered  to  confine  himself  to 
his  palace ;  on  the  27th  he  was  again 
brought  before  the  same  tribunal; 
and  in  September,  together  with  La- 


timer and  Ridley,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  He  was  charged  with 
treason,  as  the  abettor  of  the  lady 
Jane,  but  only  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
prison.  He  had  recently  given  up 
his  belief  in  the  corporal  presence  ; 
and  the  star-chamber,  when  Mary, 
after  he  had  been  two  years  confined, 
resolved  on  putting  him  to  death', 
condemned  him  on  the  latter  charge 
—  the  very  offence  for  which  he  had 
himself  condemned  Lambert  to  the 
stake.  When,  at  the  expiration  of 
10  days  from  the  date  of  a  papal  sum- 
mons to  Rome,  he  did  not  Qiecause 
he  could  not)  appear,  Paul  I  v .  com- 
manded his  execution  for  contumacy ; 
and  upon  tlie  arrival  of  this  edict, 
the  primate's  mind,  overcome  by  the 
close  prospect  of  a  painful  death, 
^ve  way,  and  hoping  to  live,  he 
siffned  a  recantation  of  his  faitli. 
The  stake  was  nevertheless  prepared, 
and  he  was  directed  to  carry  his  re« 
cantation  thither,  and  read  it  to  the 
assembled  spectators.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  course  he  had 
adopted  would  not  avail  him  ;  and 
when  conveyed  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, he  surprised  his  tormentors  by 
affirming  '  he  had  only  now  to  recant 
his  recantation,  to  be  sorry  for  his 
weakness,  and  to  punish  the  hand 
which  had  signed  the  offensive  de* 
claration,  by  burning  it  before  his 
body.'  Fire  being  put  to  the  pile,  he 
stood  witli  his  rignt  hand  extended 
over  the  flame,  exclaiming, '  This  un- 
worthy hand. — Lord  Jesus  receive  my 
spirit!'  until  the  smoke  stifled  him. 
This  took  place  opposite  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  March  21,  1556,  the 
sufferer  being  then  in  his  68th  year. 
All  the  ill  points  of  Cranmer's  cha- 
racter have  been  toudied  on ;  but  he 
had  many  antagonist  virtues.  He 
was  faithful  to  his  private  friends, 
courteous  and  attentive  to  foreign  and 
other  learned  persons,  and,  in  his 
heart,  a  lover  of  peace.  As  to  per- 
secution, both  papists  and  protestants 
in  his  day  resorted  to  it  as  the  legal 
remedy  for  heretical  diseases:  it  is 
rather  to  be  resretted,  on  tliat  point, 
that  the  ardibiuiop  was  so  ready,  imd 
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certainly  one  of  the  earliest,  to  use  it. 
The  burnings  of  the  reign  of  Mary 
were  but  Uuit  queen's  revengeful  re- 
taliations for  the  like  burnings  by 
Cranmer  and  the  protestant  party, 
in  the  previous  reign  of  Edward; 
and  Cranmer^s  own  crime  and  mode 
of  death  were  the  identical  crime 
and  punishment  which  he  had  in- 
flicted upon  others.  Of  this  retri- 
bution he  could  not  complain.  Had 
Cranmer  lived  in  less  eventful  times, 
and  in  a  less  bloodthirsty  day,  his 
virtues  would  have  found  time  and 
space  for  growth ;  and  he  would 
doubtless  Iiave  proved  the  firm  and 
intact  personage,  we  could  wish  the 
founder  of  the  Apostolical  English 
church  had  been. 

Diana  db  Poitiers,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  at  forty 
captivated  the  young  monarch  of 
eighteen,  completely  ruled  the  French 
c^inet  until  the  kmg's  death,  1559 ; 
and  with  an  ability  that  tended  much 
to  the  peace  of  her  country.  To 
great  powers  of  mind  she  added  un- 
usual personal  charms.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  count  St.  Vallier,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  lose  his  head 
for  favouring  the  escape  of  the  con- 
stable Bourbon ;  but  who  was  par- 
doned, on  his  daughter's  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Francis  I.,  to 
solicit  his  life.  She  died  in  retire- 
ment, aged  66,  1566. 

Contemporaries. — Cardinal  Caje- 
ian^  properly  Tomaso  de  Vio,  bom  at 
Gaieta  (Cajeta),  had  been  some  time 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  when 
Leo  X.  g^ve  him  a  red  liat,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  oppose  Luther.  In 
three  conferences  held  with  that  re- 
former at  Augsburg,  Cajetan,  by  his 
hauteur,  widened  instead  of  healing 
the  bresich  in  the  Church.  He  was 
afterwards  legate  in  Hungary  for 
Adrian  VIL,  and  then  devoted  his 
days  to  scripture  commentaries  and 
tracts  against  the  protestants ;  dying 
bishop  of  Gaieta,  aged  66,  1534. 
IHerre  Ramus^  bom  in  Picardie,  rose 
from  the  rank  of  a  servant  in  the  col- 
lege of  Navarre  at  Paris,  to  be  royal 
professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence 


therein.  He  is  now  only  remembered 
as  the  inventor  of  the  modem  method 
of  pronouncing  Latin,  especially  as 
respects  the  q ;  such  words  as  quitqtM, 
&C.,  being  before  sounded  kisku,  &c. ; 
an  innovation  which  produced  riots 
in  Paris,  similar  to  tnose  at  Cam- 
bridge, when  Cheke  attempted  his 
change  in  the  Greek.  Those  who 
supported  the  new  method  were 
styled  Ramists.  Ramus  having  ab- 
jured the  old  faith  for  protestantism, 
fell  in  the  massacre  of  the  Barthd^mi, 
1572.  Peter  Martyr,  bora  at  Flo- 
rence, became  an  Augustine  monk  ; 
but  on  embracing  protestanism,  was 
invited  by  Cranmer  to  England,  and 
made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
1549.  During  Mary*s  reign,  he  lived 
in  retirement  at  Zurich  ;  and  though 
solicited  by  Jewel  to  return,  after  her 
decease,  he  continued  there  till  his 
death,  aged  68,  1562.  Out  of  his  nu- 
merous  works  against  the  catholics, 
his  Defence  of  the  Orthodox  Doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist  has  been  most 
regarded.  John  Fox,  born  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  was  educated  at  Brazen- 
n^e  and  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and  lost 
^lis  fellowship  at  the  latter  college 
for  holding  the  reformed  opinions. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was 
reinstated,  became  an  exile  in  that 
of  Maiy,  hi  Elizabeth's  received  a 
stall  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  died, 
aged  70,  1587.  Fox  is  now  known 
by  his  History  of  the  Acts  and  Mo- 
numents of  the  Church,  technically 
known  as  *  the  Book  of  Martyrs  ;'  a 
work  which,  though  a  highly  exagge- 
rated statement  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mary's  reign,  while  it  omits  the  seve- 
rities practised  by  Henry  VIIL,  Ed- 
ward VL,  and  Elizabeth,  will  serve 
to  convince  future  generations,  not 
only  of  the  cruelty  and  wickedness, 
but  of  the  niter  fiUilily  of  religious 
persecution. 

SOVEREIGNS— Turret. — 
1520,  Suleiman  II.  Popes.— 1550, 
Julius  III.;  1555,  Marcellus  II.  and 
Paul  IV.  Scotland.— 1542,  Manr 
Stuart.  France. — 1547,  Henri  if. 
Sweden.— 1523,  Gustavus  I.  (Vasa). 
Denma&k  ANDNoawAY. — 15d4,Chris- 
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tiern  III.  Portugal. — 1521,  John 
III. ;  1557,  Sebastian.  Germany. — 
1519.  Charles  V. ;  1556,  Ferdinand  I. 
Spain.— 1516,  Charles  I.:  1555, Phi- 
lip II.  Poland. — 1548,  Sigismund 
11.  Russia.— 1538,  Ivan  IV.,  first 
czar.  Navarre  •— 1516,  Henry  d' Al- 
bret ;  1555,  Joan  d'Albret,  and  An- 


toine  de  Bourbon.  Persia. — 1523, 
Tamasp  I.  Delhi. — 1545,  Selira 
Shah  ;  1558,  Firoz  Shah,  then  Mo- 
hammed ;  1554,  Sekander  II. ;  1555, 
Hitmayiin  II.  restored ;  1556,  Abker. 
HoNGARY.— 1527,  Ferdinand  I.  em- 
peror. 


REIGN   CLXIII. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 
1558  TO  1603—45  years. 

Personal  History. — Elizabeth  was  Heniy  VIII/s  daughter  by  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  1533.  She  was  educated  a  protestant, 
under  Ascham,  and  in  those  classical  studies  into  which  it  was  then  customary 
to  initiate  females  of  distinction.  She  had  a  commanding  person,  but  less  of 
feminine  beauty  than  her  sister  Mary  possessed.  Estimating  the  character 
of  Elizabeth  from  the  events  of  her  reign,  she  will  justly  rank  high  among 
sovereigns.  Under  her  auspices,  the  protestant  religion  was  firmly  esta- 
blished, factions  restrained,  government  strengthened,  the  vast  power  of  Spain 
nobly  opposed,  oppressed  neighbours  supported,  and  the  national  feme  ag- 
grandized. She  sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  by  dignified  con- 
cession and  a  cautious  demeanour.  She  was  frugal  almost  to  avarice :  but 
being  as  careful  of  the  people's  money  as  of  her  own,  she  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  public  welfare.  Her  greatest  errors  were  her  cruelty  to  her 
cousin,  Mary  of  Scots,  general  violence  and  haughtiness  of  temper,  impa- 
tience of  contradiction,  and  an  insatiable  fondness  for  flattery.  She  had,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  that  weakness  of  the  age,  which  induced  a  resort  to 
astrological  quacks  in  affairs  of  importance ;  and  the  noted  Dr.  Dee  was  sup- 
plied abundantly  by  her  with  money,  to  pursue  his  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  In  extenuation  of  her  severity  to  catholics,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  most  of  those  who  suffered  had  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  state :  as 
respects  her  cruelty  to  her  relative  and  rival,  it  is  certain  that  the  deed  was 
considered  necessary  both  by  her  ministers,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
Elizabeth,  though  substantially  a  learned  woman,  was  no  very  munificent 
patroness,  and  made  but  poor  returns  to  authors  for  the  excess  of  incense 
they  bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  rather  great  as  a  politician,  than  either 
estimable  as  a  moralist,  or  amiable  as  a  woman  ;  but  her  reign,  on  the  whole, 
was  as  honourable  as  seems  possible  to  the  intellect  and  capacity  of  the  per- 
son presiding  over  it.  As  she  never  married,  she  has  been  designated,  with 
truth,  the  virgin  queen  of  Ensland. 

Political  History. — In  tiie  reign  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had  been  placed 
under  circumstances  of  difficulty,  through  her  known  attachment  to  protes- 
tantism ;  and  but  for  the  politic  interference  of  her  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Spain,  would  have  been  in  great  personal  danger.  On  the  death  of  her  sis- 
ter, 1558,  she  was  received  in  the  metropolis  with  the  loudest  acclamations  ; 
and  wisely  forgetting  all  the  affronts  which  liad  been  put  upon  her,  displayed 
a  cracious  demeanour  which  won  all  hearts.  Philip  soon  made  her  an  offer 
ofmarria^e  j  but  although  grateful  to  him  for  his  protection  from  her  sister's 
rage,  and  in  one  instance  for  his  preservation  of  her  life,  he  was  too  unpopu- 
lar with  the  nation  to  allow  her  to  think  of  him  as  a  husband.    By  her  orst 
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parliament,  she  settled  thb  religion  of  the  country  ;  and  England  took  the 
high  station  among  protestant  nations  which  it  has  ever  since  held.  The 
queen's  attention,  in  foreign  matters,  was  first  directed  to  Scotland.  Mary, 
its  young  queen,  was  not  only  next  heir  to  the  English  crown  after  herself, 
but  was  r^rded  by  the  catholics,  who  deemed  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  as  the 
true  sovereign  of  England.  Bv  Mary's  marria^  with  the  dauphin,  and  her 
relationship  to  the  Guises,  Scotland  was  drawn  mto  a  closer  union  than  ever 
with  France.  Thus  great  political  causes  of  enmity  abounded,  in  addition  to 
that  female  rivalry  which  was  the  most  conspicuous  foible  of  Elizabeth.  The 
first  step  she  took  in  Scottish  affairs,  was  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  aid 
Knox  in  the  reformation ;  and  this  interference  drove  the  French  from  Scot- 
land, 1560.  On  Mary's  arrival  in  her  dominions  from  France,  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  being  then  but  19  years  of  age,  attempts  were  made  to  ob- 
tain Elizabeth's  recognition  of  her  title,  as  presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown 
of  England;  but  though  the  proposals  were  highly  disagreeable  to  the  latter, 
the  two  queens  lived  lor  some  time  in  apparent  amity. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  liad  many  suitors  among  the  princes  of  Europe ;  but 
she  constantly  resisted  marriage,  and  turned  her  mind  entirely  to  affairs  of 
state.  She  aided  the  Huguenots  in  France  with  men  and  money,  assailed  the 
catholics  at  home,  and  opposed  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  desi^  to  obtain  a 
second  husband.  She  began  soon  after  to  adopt  court-favourites,  selecting 
them  for  their  personal  accomplishments,  rather  tlian  for  their  sterling  merit, 
as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The  disturbances 
she  had  long  fomented  in  Scotland  havmg  led  to  the  captivity  of  Mary  by  her 
own  subjects,  that  princess  at  length  escaped,  after  the  success  of  her  enemies 
at  L4Uigside,  1568,  to  England,  to  implore  the  protection  of  her  rival ;  who 
thereupon,  with  great  injustice,  imprisoned  her.  In  the  midst  of  tli^e  events, 
the  puritans  b^n  to  give  great  uneasiness  to  Elizabeth,  whose  maintenance 
of  the  ceremonials  and  dignity  of  the  hierarchy  they  regarded  as  only  one  re- 
move from  popery ;  but  the  queen,  with  great  tact,  made  them  certain  con- 
cessions, and,  m  spite  of  their  murmurs,  the  39  articles  were  promulgated  as 
the  rule  of  ^e  new  diurch,  1562.  The  poHtic  aid  given  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
protestants  of  the  Netherlands,  induced  Philip  II.  to  promote  a  conspiracy 
organized  against  her  by  the  bbhop  of  Ross,  the  Scottish  resident  in  England  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  privatdy  arranged  to  marry  Mary  (now 
the  soul  of  the  plot),  proving,  when  the  affair  was  discovered,  a  party  con- 
cerned, was  tried  and  execut^  1572.  Elizabeth  at  present  passed  over  Mary's 
conduct,  but  contrived  to  ruin  her  party  in  Scotland,  by  Morton's  succession 
to  the  regency;  and  in  the  same  year  (1572)  occurred  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  on  hearing  of  which  the  queen  put  on  mourning,  and  received 
the  French  ambassador,  sent  to  apologize  for  the  execrable  deed,  in  silent  so- 
lemnity. Nevertheless,  the  due  d'Alencon,  the  French  king's  brother,  came 
to  England  soon  after,  and  solicited  her  hand  ;  but  she  sent  back  the  enraged 
prince  with  a  refusal.  In  1575  she  received  the  honourable  offer  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  revolted  Dutch  provinces ;  but  from  prudential  reasons  she 
declined  to  accept  them,  and  it  was  not  until  1578  that  she  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  them.  In  1584,  her  subjects  of  all  ranks  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  defend  her  from  all  attacks,  in  consequence  of  a  reported  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mary's  friends  to  take  her  life.  Elizabeth  defied  all  such  ru- 
mours ostensibl)r,  though  she  secretly  took  all  proper  precaution,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  affectionate  attention  of  her  people. 

As  Philip  of  Spain  had  long  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  Elizabeth's  refusal  of  him  for  a  husband,  the  queen  sent  Drake  with 
a  large  fleet  against  the  Spanish  West  India  islands,  and  at  the  same  time 
supported  the  Dutch  provinces  in  their  revolt  against  Spain  ;  but  she  had  no 
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sooner  sacrificed  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland,  on  the  ground  of  haying  or- 
ganized Babington's  conspiracy,  1587,  than  an  immense  Spanish  fleet  ap« 
peared  on  the  coast.  The  queen's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  most  heroic ; 
and  it  need  here  only  be  stated  the  *  invincible  armada,'  as  it  was  styled,  was 
quickly  subdued  by  the  prompt  valour  of  the  English  ships,  and  the  happy 
coincidence  of  most  boisterous  weather,  1588.  The  queen,  after  this,  took 
great  interest  in  French  affairs ;  and  by  means  of  her  favourite,  the  carl  of 
Essex,  supported  Henri  IV.  in  his  daim  to  the  throne. 

Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  to  the  houses  of  her  no- 
bility ;  on  which  occasions  Raleigh,  during  the  period  of  her  favour  to  him, 
was  her  attendant  captain  of  the  guard.  These  visits  were  called  pragf esses  ; 
and  though  they  tended  to  impoverish  many  a  peer,  she  frequently  repaid 
the  liberality  of  her  entertainers  with  offices  of  trust  and  emolument 
When  Cecil  received  her  at  Theobalds,  1591,  it  was  in  expectation  of  being 
promoted  to  the  secretaryship  ;  when  the  earl  of  Hertfora  received  her  at 
Elvetham,  the  magnificence  he  displayed  was  not  thought  by  him  too  high  a 

5 rice  to  regain  her  favour,  which  nad  been  long  withdrawn.  When  Sir 
ulius  Csesar  had  entertained  her  at  his  house  at  Mitcham  one  whole  day 
and  night,  at  a  cost  of  700L,  he  received  his  appointment  of  master  of  St. 
Katherine*s  hospital,  and  was  made  judge  of  the  admiralty.  Secretary  Cecil 
received  twelve  visits  from  the  queen,  each  of  which  royal  favours  cost  him 
nearly  8000/. ;  nor  did  she  hesitate  to  remain  at  his  house  a  month,  receiving 
ambassadors,  and  being  entertained  as  bountifully  as  if  she  had  been  in  one 
of  her  own  palaces. 

For  some  years  English  auxiliaries  served  in  France,  and  naval  expeditions 
were  undertaken,  in  which  none  more  distinguished  themselves  than  the 
earl  of  Essex,  who,  on  the  deatli  of  Leicester,  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the 
queen's  favour.  In  1601  Elizabeth  held  a  conference  with  the  celebrated 
Sully,  Henri's  minister,  to  concert  a  new  balance  of  European  power,  in 
order  to  control  the  preponderance  of  Austria ;  and  having  suppressed  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  fomented  by  kins  Philip,  she  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
domestic  evil  of  monopolies,  almost  tne  only  cause  of  complaint,  as  respects 
pecuniary  matters,  in  her  reign.  Many  ot  these  injurious  grants  were  re- 
voked ;  and  the  queen  was  meditating  similar  reforms,  when  the  treasonable 
conduct  of  Essex  drew  her  to  afiairs  of  the  most  personal  kind.  The  earl 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  1601 ;  and  when  the  dying  countess  of  Notting- 
ham assured  the  queen  that  Essex  had  transmitted  to  her  a  ring,  whicn 
implied  his  request  of  pardon,  (such  ring  having  been  eiven  by  the  queen, 
in  case  of  any  emergency,  but  never  returned  to  her,)  Elizabeth  became 
furious  with  rage,  and  then  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy.  At  length  nature 
was  overpowered,  a  lethargy  ensued,  and  she  was  urged,  on  her  last  bed,  to 
declare  her  successor.  '  Who  but  our  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  ?*  she  said 
pettishly,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  and  expired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age,  March  24, 1 602.  She  was  interred  with  great  splendour  at  Westminster, 
in  her  grandfather^s  chapel,  and  the  nation's  sorrow  for  her  loss  was  in  every 
way  expressed ;  a  fact  which  Taylor,  called  the  water-poet,  who  was  royal 
bargeman  to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  Henrietta,  thus  ludicrously  records  in 
an  ode  upon  her  death  : 

'  The  qaeene  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall ; 
At  every  stroke  the  o«ni.did  tears  let  faU  I 
More  clung  about  the  barge  :  fish  under  water 
Wept  out  their  ejne  of  pearl,  and  swam  blind  after. 
I  thtnk  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier  thighs, 
Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes ; 
For,  howsoeen,thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scanned,— 
She  had  come  by  wateri  bad  she  come  by  land.' 
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SlZTEXNTH       CeNTUBT      OF      THE 

Church  (1501— 1600).— The  autho- 
rity  of  the  pope  in  temporal  matters 
had  during  the  fifteenth  century  been 
especially  grievous  to  the  smaU  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany,  wherein  the 
church  property  bore  no  small  propor^ 
tion  to  the  whole  value  of  each  state ; 
and  various  means  had  from  time  to 
time  been  devised  to  get  rid  of  the 
tyrannous  dictations  and  usurpations 
of  the  apostolic  see.  When  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  Hussites  arose,  the 
sect  failed  not  to  receive  secret  sup- 
port from  one  or  more  of  the  princes 
against  the  pope  ;  and  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  then  emperors  of  Germany 
were  firm  on  the  papal  side,  that  the 
changes  effected  in  this  century  had 
not  taken  place  in  the  previous  one. 
The  whole  christian  world,  now  tliat 
every  heresy  was  put  down,  vras  in 
profound  peace,  when  Martin  LuUier 
(See  his  Memoir)  began  inveighing 
openly,  1517,  at  Wittemberg,  in  Sax- 
ony, against  the  sale  of  indulgences  ; 
whereon  the  Franciscan  friars,  who 
had  the  management  of  the  sale  in 
Switzerland,  were  opposed  by  Ziiin- 
glius  and  the  Swiss,  1520.  In  Ger- 
many, Luther  continued  his  course, 
without  being  intimidated  by  the  ec^ 
clesiastical  censures  thundered  against 
him,  protected  as  he  was  by  the  minor 
princes,  who  established  the  reformed 
faith  at  once  in  their  respective  do- 
minions. Melancthon,  Carlostadius, 
and  other  men  of  eminence,  aided 
the  work  of  Luther  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  hierarchy  would  have  soon 
come  to  an  end,  had  not  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  taken  up  its  cause.  In  a 
dietat  Worms,the  papal  legates  insisted 
that  Luther  ought  to  be  condemned 
without  trial  or  hearing,  as  a  notori- 
ous, avowed,  and  incorrigible  heretic  ; 
but  the  diet  simply  admonished  the 
reformer,  and  permitted  him  to  depart 
with  a  safe  conduct.  Meanwhile  the 
Reformation  advanced  rapidly ;  al- 
most every  city  in  Saxony  embracing 
the  Lutheran  opinions,  and  the  cler- 
gy therein  giving  the  cup  as  well 


as  the  bread  to  the  laity.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  the  new  opinions 
were  condemned  by  the  university 
of  Paris  ;  and  a  refutation  of  them 
was  attempted  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  But  Luther  was  not  to  be 
thus  intimidated  ;  and  he  published 
his  animadversions  on  both  with  as 
much  acrimony  as  if  he  had  been 
refuting  the  meanest  adversary. 
Meanwhile  those  divisions  began  to 
prevail,  which  have  since  so  much 
agitated  the  reformed  churches.  The 
first  dispute  was  between  Luther  and 
Zuingliusi  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  the  body  and  blood  are  present. 
Luther,  though  he  wished  to  reject 
transubstantiation,  was  neyertheless 
of  opinion  that  the  body  and  blood  are 
really  present,  though  in  a  way  he  did 
not  pretend  to  expkin.  This  Zuin- 
glius  declared  to  be  a  distinction 
without  a  difference ;  and  each  main- 
tained his  opinion  with  pertinacity. 
At  this  juncture  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
who,  though  he  had  encouraged  Lu- 
ther, never  took  pains  to  introduce 
the  reformed  faith  into  his  dominions, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  ; 
and  that  prince  without  delay  ordered 
Luther  and  Melancthon  to  draw  up 
a  body  of  laws  for  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment and  public  worship,  and 
proclaimed  it  by  heralds  throughout 
his  dominions.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  states  of  Ger- 
many that  had  renounced  the  papal 
supremacy  ;  and  a  like  form  of  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government,  was 
introduced  into  them  all.  In  a  diet 
at  Spires,  1526,  though  the  emperor's 
ambassadors  did  all  in  their  power  to 
urge  the  princes  to  return  to  the  fold, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should, 
in  their  respective  dominions,  be  at 
liberty  to  manage  religious  matters 
in  their  own  way ;  yet  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  to  God  and  the  emperor 
a  proper  account  of  their  adminis- 
tration. In  1529,  however,  in  a  new 
diet  at  Spires,  this  power  was  revoked 
by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  every 
cnange  declared  unlawful  that  should 
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be  introduced  into  the  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, or  worship  of  the  established 
religion,  before  the  determination  of 
the  approaching  council  should  be 
known.  A  decree  so  unexpected 
raised  the  ire  of  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other 
members  of  the  diet ;  the  promise  of 
speedily  assembling  a  general  council 
they  looked  upon  as  an  artifice  of  the 
Church ;  and  they  affirmed  that  a 
free  council  would  be  the  last  thing 
to  which  the  pope  would  consent. 
When,  therefore,  they  found  all  their 
remonstrances  make  no  impression 
upon  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  bro- 
ther, who  presided  in  the  diet 
(Charles  himself  being  tlien  absent  at 
Barcelona),  they  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  this  decree,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor  and  a  future 
council.  Hence  arose  the  appellation 
of  protestants.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
now  ordered  Luther  and  others  to 
draw  up  the  articles  of  the  new  creed ; 
and  this  document  was  read  at  the 
diet  at  Augsburg  1530,  Charles  V. 
being  present,  and  was  hence  de- 
nominated '  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burg.' Matters  after  this  diet  began 
to  draw  to  a  crisis.  Various  con- 
ferences were  held  between  persons 
eminent  for  piety  and  learning  on 
both  sides  ;  and  nothine  was  omitted 
that  might  calm  the  animosities,  and 
heal  the  divisions,  which  reigned  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  But 
the  differences  being  too  great  to  ad- 
mit of  a  reconciliation,  the  papal  side 
had  recourse  to  the  powerful  argu- 
ments of  imperial  edicts,  and  the 
secular  arm.  At  length  a  severe  de- 
cree having  emanated  from  the  em- 
peror at  Augsburg,  denouncing  the 
separation  from  the  Church  heretical, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  other 
confederated  princes  assembled  at 
Smalcald  1531,  declaring  it  their  in- 
tention to  support  the  secession  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability.  This  was 
a  virtual  resort  to  arms,  but  a  peace 
at  Nuremburg,  1532,  closed  the  dis- 
pute for  the  present  between  the 
princes  and  the  emperor ;  and  it  was 
on   that    occasion   agreed   that  the 
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Lutherans  should  be  allowed  the  free 
and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
opinions,  until  a  rule  of  faith  were 
fixed,  either  in  the  free  general  council 
that  was  to  be  assembled  in  the  space 
of  six  months,  or  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire.  As  Charles  had  now  no 
other  hope  of  terminating  the  con- 
troversy but  by  the  meeting  of  a 
general  council,  he  earnestly  solicited 
Clement  VII.  to  grant  one ;  but  the 
protestants  constantly  demurred  at 
such  an  assembly  occurring  in  Italy, 
and  made  a  protest  at  Smalcald  to 
that  effect.  At  length  Paul  III., 
the  successor  of  Clement,  resolved  on 
calling  a  council  at  Trent,  whether 
the  protestants  would  meet  his  le- 
gates there  or  not ;  for  which  he  had 
die  consent  of  the  diet  at  Spires,  and 
of  the  emperor.  No  histonan  of  the 
period  has  ventured  to  deny  that 
Paul  offered  more  than  was  expected 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  the 
opponents  of  the  hierarchy.  He 
agreed  that  a  reformation  of  the 
Church  should  be  attempted ;  com- 
plained of  the  pride  of  some  prelates, 
and  of  the  ignorance  of  others  ;  con- 
ceived it  right  that  no  benefice  should 
be  held  by  a  man  out  of  his  native 
or  accustomed  country ;  declared  that 
no  cardinal  should  in  future  hold  a 
bishopric  ;  that  the  education  of  those 
intended  for  holy  orders  should  be 
better  attended  to ;  that  none  but 
strictly  pious  and  well-prepared  per^ 
sons  should  receive  ordmation  ;  con- 
demned translations  from  one  be- 
nefice to  another,  pluralities,  non- 
residence,  and  grants  of  reservation. 
A  vast  number  more  of  equally  im- 
portant points  were  to  be  conceded  ; 
and  lastly  it  was  promised  '  tliat  the 
effects  and  personal  estates  of  ec- 
clesiastics should  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  the  poor.*  Con- 
cession, however,  could  not,  in  tliat 
passionate  exigency,  satisfy  the  op- 

Eosing  party ;  and  it  is  clear  that, 
ad  the  protesting  princes  accepted 
it,  Luther  must  have  been  ruined. 
But  Luther  and  Sturmius  acted  on 
the  occasion,  not  only  unjustly,  but 
indecently  ;  they  went  the  length  of 
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ridiculing  and  burlesquing  the 
proffered  reform  of  Paul,  when 
promulgated  previously  to  tlie 
opening  of  the  council,  and  vigor- 
ously assailed  the  pope  with  the 
title  of  anti-christ.  Meanwhile  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  protestant  cause,  tooK  proper 
measures  to  prevent  being  surprised 
by  a  superior  force ;  but,  just  before 
tlie  grand  day  of  assembly,  Luther 
died.  When  the  council  nevertheless 
met  at  Trent,  the  reforming  princes 
sat  in  diet  at  Ratisbon ;  but  as  the 
latter  protested  against  each  decree 
of  the  council  as  it  was  promulgated, 
Charles,  losing  all  patience,  took 
up  arms  de facto  to  terminate  the  dis- 
pute. The  elector  of  Saxony  and 
landgrave  of  Hesse  led  their  forces 
into  Bavaria  against  him,  and  can- 
nonaded his  camp  at  Ingoldstadt. 
Hiis,  it  was  supposed,  would  bring  on 
an  engagement,  that  would  probably 
have  been  advantageous  to  the  re- 
formers ;  but  divisions  arose  among 
the  confederate  princes,  and  the 
elector,  while  marching  homewards, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  emperor. 
Tlie  landgrave  of  Hesse  hereupon  re- 
signed himself  to  Charles.  Though 
the  affairs  of  the  protestants  were 
now  in  a  desperate  condition,  Charles, 
when  a  plague  had  compelled  the 
council  of  Trent  to  disperse,  displayed 
a  wish  to  unite  both  parties,  by  draw- 
ing up  a  rule  of  mith,  combining 
the  sentiments  of  either  communion. 
This  document,  proposed  as  it  was 
between  the  breaking  up  and  re- 
assembling of  the  council,  obtained 
the  title  of  the  Interim ;  and  when 
Maurice,  who  had  been  appointed 
elector  of  Saxony  in  the  room  of  his 
captive  uncle,  read  it,  he  referred  it 
to  the  reformer  Melancthon,  who 
agreed  that  it  might  be  received  as  a 
temporary  authoritative  rule.  The 
mild  character  of  Melancthon  made 
it  appear  to  the  more  violent  party 
that  lie  was  insincere :  he  was  ac- 
cused of  always  being  ready  to  make 
concessions,  and  to  propose  schemes 
of  accommodatioa :  nevertheless  the 


Interim  was  received.  In  a  fresh  diet 
held  at  Augsburg  (Julius  III.  being 
now  pope),  it  was  proposed  by  the 
emperor  to  reassemble  the  council 
of  Trent ;  but  that  neither  the  pope 
nor  his  legates  should  attend  it.  On 
tlie  breaking  up  of  this  diet,  1551,  the 
protestants  prepared  a  revised  form 
of  faith  to  be  laid  before  the  new 
council ;  but  the  Saxon  divines  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  towards  Trent  than 
Nuremburg,  having  received  secret 
orders  from  Maurice  (who  conceived 
that  Charles  had  formed  designs 
against  tlie  liberties  of  the  confederate 
princes)  to  stop  there.  That  elector, 
entering  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
the  king  of  France,  assembled  a  power* 
ful  army  1552,  and  surprised  the 
emperor  at  Innspruck  so  completely, 
tliat  he  was  willing  to  make  peace  on 
almost  any  terms.  The  consequence 
was  the  treaty  of  Passau,  which  was 
long  after  regarded  by  the  protestant 
party  as  the  basis  oi  their  religious 
liberty.  The  Interim  was  to  be  null 
and  void,  the  religious  disputes  were 
to  be  terminated  by  another  diet 
(not  the  council  of  Trent),  and  all 
who  had  been  banished  for  the  league 
at  Sroalcald,  were  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  privileges  and  possessions.  By 
various  incidents  tlie  assembhng  of 
the  diet  was  delayed.  It  was  at 
length  opened,  however,  at  Augs- 
burg, 1555,  by  prince  Frederick  j 
and,  after  various  debates,  it  was  de- 
termined '  that  the  German  protes- 
tants should  be  in  future  free  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff* 
and  bishops ;  that  tliey  should  be  left 
at  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves 
as  to  religious  sentiments,  discipline, 
and  worship  ;  and  that  all  who  should 
persecute  them  on  account  of  religi- 
ous opinions,  should  be  proceeded 
against  as  public  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire.' Tlius  was  the  reformation 
established  in  the  principalities  of 
Germany ;  Olaus  Petri,  a  disciple  of 
Luther,  propagated  it  in  Sweden, 
under  the  auspices  of  Gustavus  Vasa ; 
Christiern  II.  himself  reformed  Den- 
mark, 1521 ;  and  great  numbers  of 
the  French  adopted  the  new  form 
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from  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Geneva,  then  superintended  by  Cal- 
vin, and,  under  the  name  of  Hugue- 
nots, suffered  eventually  severe  per- 
secution. In  the  Netherlands,  the 
reformed  opinions  (in  the  Calvinistic 
shape)  were  received  by  the  Dutch  ; 
and  their  spread  in  England  was 
singularly  rapid.  The  establishment 
of  the  church  of  £ngland  by  Edward, 
the  persecuting  rule  of  Marv,  and  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity  by  ElizaF- 
beth,  need  not  here  be  more  than 
alluded  to.  Scotland,  by  means  of 
Knox,  adopted  the  peculiar  notions 
of  Calvin,  and  still  retains  them  under 
the  name  of  presbytery ;  but  Ireland, 
under  the  management  of  archbishop 
Brown,  an  Augustine  monk,  main- 
tained the  ancient  faith,  save  that  the 
prelate  removed  all  images  from  the 
churches. 

That  a  necessity  should  exist  for 
this  division  of  the  Church,  this 
rending  of  the  seamless  robe  of 
Christ,  all  reflecting  men  must  regret. 
One  distinguishing  merit  of  the  hier- 
archy had  hitherto  been  its  labour 
and  Its  ability  to  uphold  the  principle 
of  unity  :  in  other  words,  its  desire, 
and  moreover  its  power,  to  keep  the 
community  of  believers  in  the  same 
compact  and  beautiful  consistency 
and  order,  that  had  existed  from  the 
apostles'  time.  With  all  its  tyranny, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  no  esta- 
blishment for  the  governing  of  men 
has  ever  stood  its  ground  so  well,  or 
worked  so  admirably,  through  the 
extraordinary  period  of  1500  years ; 
during  nearly  a  thousand  of  which  it 
was  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  in  things 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  Many 
of  the  more  learned  and  virtuous  and 
less  violent  reformers  had  not  in- 
tended the  breaking  from,  but  the  re- 
formation of,  this  venerable  power ; 
but  the  mixing  up  of  political  with 
religious  matters  frustrated  their  de- 
sign, and  nothing  remained  but  to 
separate  from  the  great  confederacy. 
Still  their  intention  was  to  form  only 
one  other  church ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  liave  the  new  model  and  rule  of 
faith  in  every  seceding  country  one 


and  the  same.  But  breach  of  unity 
is  like  the  letting  forth  of  mighty 
waters;  and  when  the  sustaining 
bond  and  barrier,  which  for  fifteen 
long  centuries  had  continued  intact, 
was  suddenly  removed,  no  human  in- 
telligence could  set  bounds  to  the 
outburst  and  outpourings  that  en- 
sued. No  human  power  could  col- 
lect the  escaped  floods  into  one  only 
reservoir.  Those  reasons  which  had 
been  assigned  for  the  rupture  of  the 
tie,  were  now  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  mass  to 
be  fiishioned  to  any  one  universal 
measure,  however  sensible  and  advan- 
tageous :  and  from  the  secession 
started  creeds  countless  as  to  number, 
dividing,  and  still  to  divide.  Be- 
yond that,  Lutherans,  and  Zuinglians, 
and  Calvinists,  were  in  a  moment  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  they 
collectively  had  been  to  the  Churcn 
from  which  they  had  separated; 
while  the  Arian  heresy,  under  Ser- 
vetus,  again  upreared  its  unchristian 
head.  Such,  as  St.  Paul  predicted, 
must  ever  be  the  result  of  schisms, 
or,  as  the  term  should  be  translated, 
tediiUms,  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  council  of  Trent,  leaving  the 
protestant  dispute  to  be  settl^  by 
the  diet,  was  continued  during  25 
sessions,  from  1545  to  1563  ;  and  its 
decrees,  together  with  the  creed  of 
pope  Pius  IV.  (under  whom  its  sit- 
tings closed),  contain  a  summary  of 
the  present  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
catholics.  That  there  has  been  no 
addition  to  the  errors  of  the  primitive 
Church  since  this  famous  Council,  has 
been  one  good  effect  of  the  division ; 
but  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Roman- 
ists as  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
ancient  fallacies  has  been  increased, 
is  also  to  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  the  same  cause. 

We  have  recorded  our  love  of 
church-unity,  and  our  hatred  of 
schism,  even  to  the  wish  that  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  primitive  Church 
could  have  been  washed  away,  with- 
out a  separation  from  her  communion ; 
we  have  shown  from  history,  that  had 
the  great  reformer  of  Germany  been 
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allowed  his  share  of  the  lucre  of  in- 
dulgences, and  our  own  Henry  heen 
permitted  by  the  laxity  of  the  Church 
to    divorce   and    marry    whom    he 
would,  neither  would  Germany  have 
been  indebted  to    the  former,  nor 
England  to  the  latter,  for  a  purified 
form  of  &ith;  nevertheless,  remem- 
bering  the    blessings  that  resulted 
eventually  to  England  from  the  Refoi^ 
mation,  grateful  that  we  have  been 
able  to  amend  some  of  its  defects, 
and  that  others  may  still  be  amended, 
we  may  read  its  story  with  mingled 
sentiments  of  thankfulness  and  sor- 
row.   "  It  was  one  of  those  melan- 
choly periods,"  observes  Palmer,  in 
his  •Church  of  Christ,'  "in  which 
men,  driven  on  to  desperation,  *try 
to  prevent  a    nuisance  by   pulling 
down  the  house.'    It  began  in  Eng- 
land by  transferring  to  the  crown  the 
same  fiital  prerogatives  which   had 
been  usurped  by  the  pones  against 
the  liberties  of  the  Church.    It  was 
made  the  plea  for  acts  of  tyranny  and 
spoliation,  which  unsettled  the  foun- 
dations of  property ;  it  laid  precedents 
against  all  establishments  of  charity, 
learning,  and  religion  ;   it  deprived 
the  country  of  institutions,  which,  if 
wisely  reformed,  had  saved  us  from 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  this  day  ; 
it  covered  the  land  with  starving  poor, 
who  were  to  be  punished  for  begging 
their  bread,  by  being  sold  and  branded 
as  slaves ;  and  it  reduced  the  poorer 
clergy  to  such  straits,  that,  in  the  words 
of  bbhop  Latimer,  *  they  were  forced 
to  go  to  service  and  turn  menials.' 
It  was  disgraced  by  sacrilege,  whicli 
turned  altar-cloths  into  carpets,  and 
chalices  into  drinking-cups ;  by  the 
plunder,  profanation,  and  demolition 
of  churches ;  by  the  destruction  of 
libraries,  so  that,  by  Beale's  unsuspi- 
cious  declaration,   'neither   Britain 
under  the  Romans  and  Saxons,  nor 
yet  the  English  people  under   the 
Danes  and  Normans,  had  ever  such 
damage  of  their  learned  monuments  ;' 
by  the  menace    of  colleges,  'as  if 
(says  bishop  Ridley)  there  seemed  a 
design  to  drive  away  all  civility,  learn- 
ings and  religion  out  of  the  nation ;' 


by  the  oppression  of  the  poor  *as  if 
(says  bishop  Burnet),  it  were  a  gene- 
ral design  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  bring  the  inferior  sort  to 
that  low  and  servile  state,  to  which 
the  peasants  in  many  other  kingdoms 
are  reduced  ; '  by  the  denial  of  tithes ; 
by  animosities,  tumults,  and  schisms, 
which  sprung  up  within  the  realm  ; 
by  the  reduction  of  the  universities 
to  the  last  degree  of  discouragement ; 
'  by  faction  among  the  nobility  (says 
Camden),  insolence  an^  insurrection 
among  tne  commons,  the  debasing  the 
coin,  the  disorder  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  ; '  by 
the  depravation  of  the  Eucharist, 
'  which  (says  an  act  of  Parliament)  is 
so  contemptuously  despised  and  re- 
viled at,  and  men  call  it  by  such  vile 
and  unseemly  words,  as  Christian  ears 
abhor  to  hear  rehearsed.'  *  The  very 
bible  (says  Henry  himself,  in  his  last 
speech  to  parliament,  apparently  sick 
of  his  own  work)  is  turned  into 
wretched  rhymes,  sung  and  jingled  in 
every  alehouse  and  tavern ;  and  I  am 
sure  (he  adds)  charity  was  never  in  a 
more  languishing  condition,  virtue 
never  at  a  lower  ebb,  and  God  never 
less  honoured,  nor  worse  served  in 
Christendom."* 

In  France,  the  arming  of  the  League 
against  the  Huguenots,  or  French 
Calvinists,  was  one  of  the  unhappy 
consequences  of  the  destruction  of 
church-unity ;  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Barth6l^mi,  1572,  its  ultimate  re- 
sult, remains  one  of  the  most  grievous 
stains  on  the  page  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  Eng- 
land, those  who  secretly  adhered  to 
the  old  faith,  were  in  the  habit,  after 
the  abolition  of  papal  supremacy,  of 
drinking  at  festivals  a  full  glass  of 
wine,  or  other  liquor,  to  the  health  of 
'lebon  P^re'  ^meaning  the  Pope)— 
hence  the  wora  bumper. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century 
arose  the  Brownists,  or  followers  of 
Robert  Brown,  who,  though  an  or- 
dained priest,  preached  against  the 
discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England;  which  he  de- 
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nounced  as  popish  and  anti-christian. 
After  Brown*9  death,  aged  81,  U>30, 
his  disciples  took  the  oame  of  Inde- 
pendents ;  and  the  sect  at  length  be- 
came strong  enough,  with  Cromwell 
for  its  coryphoeus,  to  overturn  the 
monarchy,  1649. 

Abj£ct  state  of  Abbots.— The  lead- 
ing monks  of  each  establishment  had 
been  offered  an  annual  compensation 
of  moderate  amount,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  religious  houses  by  Henry 
VlII. ;  but  many,  who  were  well- 
connected,  rejected  the  boon,  as  a 
composition  with  heresy,  and  not  a 
few,  still  more  inclined  to  buffet  for- 
tune in  return,  preferred  begging  their 
bread,  or  performing  the  most  menial 
offices  for  their  subsistence.  Many 
an  one  who  had  lived  in  luxury,  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  dignified  autho- 
rity, now  condescended  to  work  labo- 
riously for  his  daily  support ;  in  the 
hope  that  the  Church  would  soon 
throw  oS  her  mourning  garb,  and 
shine  forth  with  renewed  splendour 
and  magnificence.  Although  disap- 
pointed to  the  last,  they  closed  their 
lives  with  humility  and  decency,  and 
were  the  means  of  good  to  thousands, 
who,  in  their  more  exalted  state, 
would  have  been  deprived  of  access 
to  them,  on  occasions  beyond  the 
common  calls  of  humanity,  in  want  or 
sickness.  So  sensible  were  many  of 
the  reformers  of  this  fact  in  Eliza- 
beth's time,  that  excessive  alms  were 
granted  by  them  to  deprived  digni- 
taries, that  they  might  assist  the  poor 
of  their  districts  in  their  own  way ; 
after  which,  the  animosity  of  the 
peasantry  towards  those  who  had 
changed  their  religion,  was  very  ra- 
pidly seen  to  abate. 

The  Spanish  Armada. — In  July 
1588,  Philip  11.,  asserting  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  sent  a  numerous  fleet, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  the  in- 
vincible armada,  to  invade  England. 
To  oppose  it,  20,000  men  were  dis- 
persed along  the  southern  coasts ; 
and  an  army  of  22,000  foot  and  1000 
horse  were  encamped  at  Tilbury-fort, 
in  Essex ;  at  which  place  the  queen 
addressed  the  soldiers  with  an  ani- 


mating speech.  AnoUicr  army,  of 
36,000,  was  appointed  to  guard  the 
queen's  person  ;  while  a  considerable 
fleet,  under  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,  protected  the  coast,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  prince  of 
Parma,  who  had  an  army  witli  him  in 
the  Netherlands,  joining  his  force  to 
that  of  the  Spaniards.  The  blowing 
up  of  some  EngHsh  fircships  led  to 
tlie  first  general  engagement,  wherein 
lord  Howard  was  chief  admiral  of 
the  English,  and  the  duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia  of  the  Spanish,  off  Dunkirk, 
August  8th.  The  battle  began  at 
four  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till 
six  at  night ;  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  duke's  squadron  cut  their 
cables  and  put  off  to  sea,  with  a 
view  to  escape  by  sailing  northwards, 
intending  to  maKe  the  circuit  of  the 
British  isles.  A  pursuit  was  the 
consequence;  and  as  the  Spanish 
ships  were,  by  a  violent  storm,  dri- 
ven upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  isles, 
of  160  vessels,  only  53  returned 
in  safety  to  Spain.  When  the  ill  * 
news  was  brought  to  Philip,  he  re- 
plied with  a  calmness  for  which  he 
was  remarkable  in  adversity,  'The 
Lord's  will  be  done !  I  sent  my  fleet 
to  fight  against  the  English,  and  not 
against  the  winds :  I  thank  God  it  is 
no  worse.'  Queen  Elizabeth  received 
intelligence  of  her  success  while  at 
dinner  with  Sir  Nevile  UmfreviUe,  at 
Tilbury  Fort ;  and  a  roast  goose 
being  on  the  table  at  the  moment, 
she  resolved  on  commemorating  the 
event  so  long  as  she  lived,  by  partak- 
ing of  a  goose  on  that  day  annually. 
Hence  the  English  practice  of  goose- 
eating  on  Michaelmas-day,  thougli  a 
little  later  than  the  queen's  anniver- 
sary, which  was  August  9tli.  (See 
Goose  Fcatis,)  The  calamity  was 
sensibly  felt  all  over  Spain,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  family  of  rank  that  did 
not  go  into  mourning  for  the  death  of 
some  near  relation  ;  insomuch  tliat 
Philip,  dreading  the  effect  which  this 
universal  &ce  of  sorrow  might  pro- 
duce upon  the  minds  of  die  people, 
imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
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senate  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and 
published  an  edict  to  abridge  tlie 
time  of  public  mourning. 

First   English   Settlement  in 

THE  East  Indies. This  was  in 

1602,  when  some  British  merchants 
erected  a  factory  at  Bantam,  in  the 
island  of  Java.  The  Portuguese  had 
first  formed  settlements  there  1511  ; 
but  both  parties  were  eventually 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  Dutch,  who 
built  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  by  de- 
grees enlarged  their  dominion,  until 
they  succeeded,  1760,  in  dividing  the 
empire  of  the  Susuhunan,  or  native 
(Malay)  sovereign,  into  two  parts, 
and  in  appropriating  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  to  themselves.  Tlie  Susu- 
hunan became  at  the  same  time  de- 
pendant on  the  Dutch  government, 
and  lias  since  been  compelled  to  sell 
to  it,  at  fixed  and  low  prices,  all  the 
rice,  pepper,  sugar,  and  coffee  grown 
in  his  territories.  When  Holland 
was  united  to  the  empire  of  Buona- 
parte, the  British  took  possession  of 
the  island  in  1811,  but  restored  it  to 
the  Dutch  1816.  As  Java  forms  a 
portion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
world  of  islands,  and  is  necessarily 
out  of  the  history  of  the  great  conti- 
nents, we  shall  briefly  speak  of  tlie 
various  groups  spreading  from  the 
south  of  China  over  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean. 

They  are  divided  into  three  great 
clusters,  called  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago, Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 
The  Oriental  Archipelago  lies 
immediately  under  the  equator ;  and 
the  isles,  being  well  watered  by  fine 
rivers  springing  from  their  numerous 
mountains,  are  extremely  fertile  in 
spices,  rice,  and  teak  timber.  Culti- 
vated properly,  the  plains  would  be 
extraordinarily  productive  ;  but  they 
are  by  no  means  well  managed.  The 
Dutch  are  almost  wholly  masters  of 
the  archipelago,  save  as  respects  the 
Philippines,  which  belong  to  Spain. 
Tlie  natives  consist  of  two  races ; 
Malays,  brown  in  colour,  and  Papuas 
or  eastern  negroes,  perfectly  black, 
and  perfectly  savage.  Java  is  the 
most  populous  and  cultivated  isle : 
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Batavia,  on  its  north  coast,  is  the 
capital  of  all  the  Dutch  settlements, 
and  the  centre  of  their  trade.  Rice 
and  pepper  are  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent;  and  it  has  noble  forests  of 
teak.  Sumatra,  a  larger,  but  not  a 
very  productive  isle,  is  famous  for  its 
campnor  and  pepper ;  and  tin  in  vast 
quantities  is  obtained  from  the  islet 
of  Banca  in  its  vicinity.  Borneo,  the 
largest  island  in  the  world  after  New 
Holland,  contains  valuable  mines  of 
gold  and  diamonds,  which  a  few  Chi- 
nese settlers  work.  The  country 
however  is  wretchedly  cultivated. 
Celebes,  or  Macassar,  is  a  fine  and 
populous  island,  not  much  cultivated, 
since  the  native  people  prefer  fishing 
to  farming;  but  it  is  capable  of 
growing  fine  maize,  rice,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  excellent  iron  and 
gold  mines,  which,  though  but  little 
worked,  have  given  forth  beautiful 
specimens  of  both  metals.  The  whole 
coast  abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  turtle  taken  is  so  great,  tliat 
50,000  pounds  weight  of  tortoise-shell 
are  annually  exported.  The  natives 
are  famous  for  tneir  black,  silky  hair, 
which  is  allowed  by  both  sexes  to 
hang  in  graceful  curls  on  the  shoul- 
ders, while  the  upper  part  is  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  The  Moluccas 
are  a  group,  noted  for  their  sponta- 
neous growth  of  the  clove ;  and  the 
isle  of  Amboyna  is  wholly  devoted 
by  the  Dutch  to  tliat  valuable  spice. 
The  Bandas  are,  in  the  same  way, 
celebrated  for  the  nutmeg.  Tlie  fruit 
is  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  peach, 
and,  when  ripe,  the  fleshy  part  sepa- 
rates into  two  nearly  equal  halves, 
exposing  the  kernel,  surrounded  by 
an  arillus,  the  former  being  the  nut- 
meg, the  latter  the  mace.  From  the 
mace  the  natives  extract  a  valuable 
oil,  which  they  make  an  important 
article  of  trade.  The  Philippmet,  or 
Manillas,  are  a  fertile  group,  but 
much  neglected  by  their  owners,  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan  1521,  and  being  afterwards 
conquered  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
were  named  in  his  honour.  They 
are  1100  in  number,  and  the  largest. 
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Charles's  to  bring  all  to  conformity, 
confirmed  it  in  obstinacy.  The  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant  was  en- 
tered into,  arms  were  resorted  to, 
much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  names 
of  Cameron,  Melville,  and  others,  are 
registered  among  the  great  fom  enters 
of  division.  It  was  not  until  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  that  the 
Covenanters  were  numerous  and 
powerful  enough  to  found  their 
church,  1689. 

Origin  of  Goose  Feasts. — It  has 
been  shown  (p,  709,  Vol,  /.)  that 
Christiern  I.  instituted  goose  ecUing  in 
Denmark,  in  commemoration  of  St. 
Martin.  The  latter  is  celebrated  in 
catholic  annals  for  his  piety  and  Chris- 
tian charity.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
military  tribune,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  army  under  Constantino  and 
his  sons,  336,  chiefly  in  Gaul ;  where, 
on  one  occasion,  observing  a  naked 
beggar  at  the  gate  of  Amiens,  he  rent 
his  military  cloak  in  twain,  and  gave 
the  wretch  half.  A  subsequent  vision, 
wherein  our  Lord  appeared  to  him 
clad  in  this  same  lialf  garment,  in- 
duced him  to  quit  the  army,  and  ob- 
tain ordination ;  and  in  374  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Tours  by  pope  Da- 
masus.  Miracles  were  alleged  to  be 
now  frequently  worked  by  him  ;  and 
after  his  decease,  400,  agea  84,  he  was 
acknowledged  their  patron  saint  by  the 
Christian  Gauls,  and  was  the  first  con- 
fessor of  theLatin  branch  of  theChurch, 
whom  the  hierarchy  allowed  to  be 
communed  with  in  prayer  as  a  saint. 
But  why  goose-eating  belongs  pro- 
perly to  this  day  (November  11),  re- 
mains to  be  told.  When  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Gauls  under  Brennus 
against  Rome  had  failed,  through  the 
cackling  of  the  geese  of  the  Capitol, 
390,  B.  c,  the  foiled  invaders,  then 
druidical  heathens,  offered  a  yearly 
sacrifice  of  that  bird  to  Bacchus,  with 
a  hope,  through  that  lesser  divinity's 
intercession,  to  recover  the  favour  of 
their  great  deity.  Mars.  When  con- 
verted to  Christianity  (and  this,  ac- 
cording to  Romish  annals,  by  St. 
Martin),  the  offering  was  contmued 
by  the  Gauls,  but  to  the  saint  instead 


of  the  god ;  and  this  not  in  sacrifice, 
but  in  form  of  a  genial  feast,  styled 
*  Martinalia,'  whereat  the  goose 
fi<;ured  as  the  most  honoured  dish. 
Hence  writes  Naorgeorgus, 

Altera  Mariinuii  dein  Bacchanalia  priebet ; 
Queiii    colit  anseribus   populiu,    multoque 
Lyao. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  a  roast  goose  being 
on  the  table  before  her  when  she  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Armada,  resolved  always  to 
commemorate  the  event  by  a  similar 
dinner  on  August  9th  ;  and  she  thus 
originated  the  practice  of  an  annual 
goose  feast  in  England,  which,  for 
convenience-sake,  was  delayed  subse- 
quently by  her  subjects  till  Septem- 
ber 29th,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the 
bird  being  tlien  most  plentiful  in  this 
country. 

Hentzner's  Visit  to  England, 
1588. — We  necessarily  go  to  foreign 
travellers  for  pictures  of  our  own 
every  day  life,  which  unfortunately 
it  is  nobody's  business  at  home  to 
record.  Hentzner,  a  German  matter- 
of-fact  tutor,  who  visited  England  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  thus  wntes  (in 
Latin)  of  London,  the  court,  and 
tlie  people  of  the  time.  *  A  wonder- 
ous  number  of  most  learned  men, 
who  have  shone  extraordinarily 
among  writers,  is  always  to  be  found 
throughout  Britain,  and  especially  in 
this  city  (London). — While  we  were 
at  this  show  (Bartholomew-fair),  one 
of  our  company,  Tobias  Solander, 
had  his  pocket  picked  of  his  purse, 
with  nine  crowns  du  soleil,  which, 
without  doubt,  was  so  cleverly  taken 
from  him  by  an  Englishman,  who 
always  kept  very  close  to  him,  that 
the  doctor  did  not  in  the  least  per- 
ceive it. — Without  the  city  are  some 
theatres,  (Shakspeare's  plays  must 
then  have  been  exhibiting,)  where 
English  actors  represent  tUmost  every 
day  tragedies  and  comedies  to  very 
numerous  audiences ;  these  are  con- 
cluded with  excellent  music,  variety 
of  dances,  and  the  excessive  applauses 
of  those  who  are  present    At  these 
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spectacles,  and  everjrwhere  else,  the 
English  are  coDslantly  smoking  to- 
bacco in  this  manner:  they  liave 
pipes  on  purpose,  made  of  clay,  into 
the  farther  end  of  which  they  put 
the  herb,  so  dry  that  it  may  be 
rubbed  into  powder ;  and  putting 
fire  to  it,  they  draw  the  smoke  into 
their  mouths,  which  they  puff  out 
again  through  their  nostrils.  In  these 
theatres,  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
and  nuts,  according  to  the  season, 
are  carried  about  to  be  sold,  as  well 
as  ale  and  wine. — We  arrived  next 
at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwicli. 
It  was  here  Elizabeth,  the  present 
queen,  was  bom — and  here  she  gene- 
rally resides,  particularly  in  summer, 
for  the  delightfulness  of  the  situation. 
We  were  admitted,  by  an  order  from 
the  lord  chamberlain,  into  the  pre- 
sence-chamber, hung  with  rich  tapes- 
try, and  the  floor,  afler  the  En^ish 
ii^hion,  strown  with  hay,  through 
which  the  queen  commonly  passes  in 
her  way  to  chapel.  At  the  door 
stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet, 
with  a  gold  chain,  whose  office  was 
to  introduce  to  the  queen  any  person 
of  distinction  that  should  come  to 
wait  upon  her :  it  was  Sunday,  when 
tiiere  is  usually  the  greatest  attend- 
ance of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall 
were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  bishop  of  London,  a  great  many 
councillors  of  state,  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  gentlemen  who  waited 
the  queen's  coming  out — which  she 
did  mm  her  own  apartment,  when 
it  was  time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended 
in  the  following  manner :— First  went 
barons,  earls,  kni^ts  of  the  garter, 
all  richly  dressed,  and  bare-h«ided ; 
next  came  the  chancellor,  bearing  the 
seals  in  a  silk  purse,  between  two, 
one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre, 
the  other  the  sword  of  state  in  a  red 
scabbard,  studded  with  golden  fleurs- 
de-lis,  the  point  upwards ;  next  came 
the  queen,  in  her  56th  year,  very  ma- 
jestic ;  her  face  oblong,  but  wrinkled ; 
her  eyes  small,  yet  black,  and  plea^ 
sant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked,  her 
lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black,  (a 
defect   to  which  the  English  seem 


subject,  from  their  too  great  use  of 
sugar) ;  she  had  in  her  ears  two  very 
rich  pearls  with  drops  ;  she  wore 
false  nair,  and  that  red ;  upon  her 
head  she  bad  a  small  crown  of  gold  ; 
her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the 
English  ladies  have  it  till  they  marry  i 
and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  jewels ;  her  hands  were  small, 
her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  nei- 
tlier  tail  nor  low ;  her  air  was  stately, 
her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and 
obliging.  She  was  dressed  in  white 
silk,  bordered  wiUi  pearls  of  the  size 
of  beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of 
black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads ; 
her  train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it 
borne  by  a  marchioness ;  instead  of 
a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of 
gold  and  jewels.  As  she  went  along, 
she  spoke  very  graciously,  first  to  one, 
then  to  another,  in  English,  French, 
and  Italian;  for  besides  being  well 
skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
languages  I  have  mentioned,  she  is 
mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and 
Dutch.  Whoever  speaks  to  her,  it 
is  kneeling ;  now  and  then  she  raises 
some  with  her  hand.  While  we 
were  there,  William  Slawator,  a  Bo- 
hemian baron,  had  letters  to  present 
to  her ;  and  she,  af^er  pulling  ofi^  her 

flove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to 
iss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels, 
a  mark  of  particular  favour.  When- 
ever she  turned  her  face  as  she  was 
going  along,  everybody  fell  down  on 
their  knees.  The  ladies  of  the  court 
followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome 
and  well-sliapen,  and  for  the  most 
part  dressed  in  white.  She  was 
guarded  on  each  side  by  25  gentle- 
men-pensioners, with  gilt  battle-axes. 
In  the  anti-chamber  next  the  hall, 
where  we  were,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  she  received  them 
most  graciously,  which  occasioned  the 
acclamation  ot  *  God  save  the  queen 
Elizabeth !'  She  answered  it  with  *  I 
tkancke  yotty  myne  good  peupel*  In 
the  chapel  was  excellent  music.  As 
soon  as  the  service  was  over,  which 
scarce  exceeded  half  an  hour,  the 
queen  returned  in  the  same  state^ 
and  prepared  to  go  to  dinner.     A 
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gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing 
a  rod,  and  along  with  him  another 
bearing  a  table-cloth,  which,  after 
thev  had  both  kneeled  three  times 
with  the  utmost  veneration,  they 
spread  upon  the  table,  and  afler 
kneeling  again,  retired  ;  then  came 
two  others,  one  with  a  rod  again,  the 
other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate,  and 
bread.  When  they  liad  kneeled,  and 
placed  what  was  brought  upon  the 
table,  they  too  retired ;  at  last  came 
an  unmarried  countess,  and  along 
with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a 
tasting-knife ;  the  former  was  dressed 
in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  liad 
prostrated  herself  three  times  in  the 
most  graceful  manner,  approached 
the  table,  and  rubbed  it  with  bread 
and  salt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the 
queen  had  been  present  When  they 
liad  waited  there  a  little  while,  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard  entered  bare- 
headed, clothed  in  scarlet,  with  a 
p;olden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bring- 
ing in  at  each  turn  a  course  of  dishes 
served  in  plate,  most  of  it  gilt — these 
dishes  were  received  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  same  order  they  were  brought, 
and  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the 
lady  taster  gave  to  each  guard  a 
mouthful  to  eat  of  the  particular  dish 
he  had  brought,  for  fear  of  poison. 
During  the  time  that  this  guard 
(which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all 
England,)  were  bringing  dinner,  12 
trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  made 
the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether. At  me  end  of  all  this  cere- 
monial, a  number  of  unmarried  ladies 
appeared,  who,  with  particular  so- 
lemnity, lifled  the  meat  from  the 
table,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  queen's 
inner  and  more  private  chamber; 
where,  afler  she  had  chosen  for  heN 
self,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of  the 
court  The  queen  dines  and  sups 
alone,  with  very  few  attendants ;  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  anybody, 
foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at 
that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  in- 
tercession of  somebody  in  power.' 
Hentzner  gives  the  following  delect- 
able sketch  of  general  manners.  '  The 
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English  are  serions,  like  the  Ger« 
mans — lovers  of  shew— liking  to  be 
followed  wherever  they  go  by  whole 
troops  of  servants,  wno  wear  their 
master's  arms  in  silver  fastened  to 
their  left  arms,  and  are  not  unde- 
servedly ridiculed  for  wearing  tails 
down  their  backs.  They  excel  in 
dancing  and  music;  for  they  are 
active  and  lively,  though  of  a  thicker 
make  than  the  French :  they  cut  their 
hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the  head, 
letting  it  grow  on  either  side :  they 
are  good  sailors,  and  better  pmxte^, 
cunnings  treacherous,  and  tMevith. 
Above  800  are  said  to  be  hanged  anr 
nually  in  London',  beheading  with 
them  is  less  infamous  than  hanging. 
They  give  the  wall  as  the  place  of 
honour.  Hawking  is  the  general 
sport  of  the  gentry.  They  are  more 
polite  in  eating  than  the  French ;  de- 
vouring less  bread,  but  more  meat — 
which  they  roast  in  nerfecUon.  They 
put  a  good  deal  of  sugar  in  their 
drink;  their  beds  are  covered  with 
tapestry,  even  those  of  farmers. 
They  are  often  molested  with  the 
scurvy,  said  to  have  first  crept  into 
England  with  the  Norman  conquest. 
Their  houses  are  commonly  of  two 
stories,  except  in  London,  where  they 
are  of  three  and  four,  though  but 
seldom  of  four;  they  are  built  of 
wood,  those  of  the  ncher  sort  with 
bricks ;  their  roofs  are  low,  and, 
where  the  owner  has  money,  covered 
with  lead.  They  are  powerful  in 
the  field,  successful  against  their  ene- 
mies, impatient  of  anything  like  sla- 
very, vastly  fond  of  great  noises  that 
fill  the  ear— such  as  the  firing  of 
cannon,  drums,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells ;  so  tliat  it  is  common  for  a 
number  of  them,  that  have  got  a 
glass  in  their  heads,  to  go  up  into 
some  belfry,  and  ring  the  bells  for 
hours  together,  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise. If  they  see  a  foreigner  very 
well  made,  or  particularly  handsome, 
they  will  say.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  not 
an  Englishman.' 

The  English  Poor-laws  Esta- 
blished.— When  the  monasteries  of 
England  were  suppressed  at  the  re- 
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(brmation,  the  unemployed  poor,  who 
had  been  used  to  derive  tlieir  sup- 
port from  them,  were  left  destitute. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  parliament 
gave  power  to  the  justices  to  lay  a 
general  assessment,  1571  ;  and  by 
subsequent  acts  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
parishes,  with  the  consent  of  two  jus- 
tices, one  of  whom  is  of  the  quorum 
(that  is,  who  has  had  a  defined  legal 
experience,  and  possesses  a  greater 
estate  than  the  rest),  shall  be  em- 
powered to  raise  weekly,  or  other- 
wise, by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant, 
whether  parson,  vicar,  or  other,  ma- 
terials for  employing  tlie  poor,  and 
competent  sums  tor  their  relief.  The 
sums  thus  levied  for  the  poor,  how- 
ever trifling  at  the  onset,  have  in  our 
day  become  enormous,  eieht  millions 
sterling  per  annum  barely  covering 
the  charge;  that  is,  more  than  a 
seventh  of  the  sum  required  to  carry 
on  the  government,  even  including 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt 
The  demands  liave  been  slightly 
checked  by  the  new  poor-law  enact*- 
ment  of  1835,  which  ceased  to  offer, 
as  the  ancient  code  had  done,  a  pre- 
mium to  idleness  and  dishonesty. 

Under  any  form  of  government 
whatever,  the  compulsory  support  of 
the  poor,  without  reference  to  re- 
ligious motives,  is  a  political  evil ; 
for  when  we  have  acknowledged  the 
lc»il  right  of  the  pauper  to  a  portion 
of  the  property  of  tne  wealthy,  we 
have  admitted  a  precedent,  so  far  at- 
tended with  danger,  that  the  poor 
may  eventually  decide  for  themselves 
what  share  they  will  accept  from  the 
purses  of  the  affluent  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  landlord  is  secure  in  the 
rents  of  his  land,  and  the  farmer  in 
the  fruits  of  his  capital,  while  there 
is  a  claim  constantly  growing  up  to 
share  in  those  rents,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  those  profits.  To  rents  and 
the  profits  of  occupation  there  must 
be  necessarily  some  limit;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  while  the  poor-laws  con- 
tinue, there  can  be  no  limit  to  the 
demand  made  upon  both  landlord  and 
former  in  the  shape  of  pauperism. 
The  poor-rate  is  not,  like  any  other 


tax,  fixed  and  definite  in  its  amount, 
but  is  an  incumbrance  altogether 
unlimited — vrithout  length,  depth, 
height,  or  any  other  compass  or  pro- 
portion ;  and  being  ever  craving  and 
rapacious,  it  must  eventually  absorb 
everything,  unless  the  most  potent 
checKs  be  constantly  applied.  One 
of  the  baneful  consequences  of  the 
poor-laws  in  this  countiy  has  been 
the  breaking  of  the  links  which  in 
days  of  yore  bound  together  the 
higher  ana  lower  classes  ;  links  firmly 
cemented  by  the  favour,  protection, 
and  good  will  of  the  former,  and  by 
the  respect,  the  gratitude,  and  the 
fidelity  of  tJie  latter.  Charity  by  act 
of  parliament  has  dissolved  this  valu- 
able social  compact;  and  from  the 
one  party  bestowing  with  reluctance, 
and  the  other  receiving  the  gift  as  a 
right,  a  repulsive  feeling  is  excited 
between  those  who  have  money  and 
those  who  have  none ;  the  reverse  of 
what  the  beneficence  of  both  God 
and  man  demand.  According  to 
recent  estimates,  the  paupers  of 
England  and  Wales  amount  to 
2,000,000,  among  whom  the  eight 
millions  are  distributed  :  provision  is 
also  made  in  Scotland  for  the  poor, 
but  on  a  safer  plan  ;  and  it  is  only 
recently  that  the  English  commons 
have  become  acquainted  with  it  by 
inquiry. 

The  Scottish  poor-laws  were  es- 
tablished 1579  (12  Jac.  VI.)  by  an 
act  copied  from  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  omitting  all  those  regula- 
tions which  have  reference  to  the 
furnishing  of  work  to  able-bodied 
paupers.  The  bill  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  principle  of  compulsory 
assessment  into  Scotland;  but  with 
the  important  limitation,  that  it  con- 
fines all  legal  title  to  relief  to  the 
aged  and  impotent ;  while  it  directs 
that  all  *  idle  and  lazy  vagabonds  (in- 
cluding all  common  labourers  •  being 
personnes  abile  in  body,  living  idle, 
and  fleeing  labour')  shall  be  punished 
as  vagrants/  There  is  not  a  word 
said  in  the  statute  about  providing 
work  for  unemployed  persons  ;  nor 
is  any  countenance  given  to  tlie 
notion  that  the  wages  of  labour  may 
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be  made  up  out  of  the  poor-rates : 
all  such  difficulties  must  be  sur- 
mounted by  other  expedients.  The 
fundamental  principle,  thus  briefly 
explained,  has  led  in  practice  to  the 
important  distinction  that  exists  in 
Scotland  between  the  regular  and  the 
occasiofuU  poor.  The  first  receive  a 
constant  supply  from  the  parish 
funds  :  tlie  latter  are  only  assisted 
when  they  are  kept  from  work  by 
sickness  or  accidental  causes :  the  oc- 
casional poor,  therefore,  cannot  insist 
on  being  supported  by  compulsory 
means. 

Into  Ireland  poor-laws  have  only 
very  recently  and  partially  been  in- 
troduced ;  but  there  is  something 
better.  There  is  a  spirit  existing 
among  th'e  poor  there  to  help  one 
another— a  spirit  observable  in  such 
force  in  no  other  country.  It  is 
wonderful  what  kind  offices  they  will 
do  for  one  another ;  and  where  they 
have  next  to  nothing  to  give,  they 
will,  as  recorded  by  the  excellent 
bishop  Jebb,  walk,  and  otherwise  toil 
for  their  more  necessitous  fellow-crear 
tures,  in  the  most  incredible  manner. 
Much  of  this  must  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  poor-laws.  An  Eng- 
lish gentleman  entered  an  Irish  cabin 
of  the  meanest  sort,  wherein  was 
nothing  but  a  box  to  sit  on,  to  make 
some  inquiries  about  the  village ; 
and  while  there,  two  beggars  entered, 
not  together,  but  with  an  interval  of 
some  minutes,  each  with  the  prayer, 

*  Plase  yer,  give  a  poor  cratur  a 
tatherl*  On  both  occasions  the 
woman  of  the  hut  went  to  a  corner, 
where  was  a  potatoe-heap,  and  select- 
ing three  lar§re  potatoes,  gave  tliem 
to  the  respective  applicants.  To  the 
inquiry  of  the  visiter,  *  How  one  so 
evidently  poor  could  afford  to  give  so 
much?'  she  replied  with  animation, 

*  Bless  yer  honoirr !  cud  we  lit  a  pure 
brither  starve  for  a  tattler's  sake,  and 
we  wid  plenty  ov  em  ?  What  would 
the  father  (the  priest)  say  ?' 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, 1572. — The  Reformation  ad- 
vanced in  Fjance  in  a  manner  singu- 
larly opposed  to  that  of  its  progress 


in  our  own  country.  Being  the  act 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  moderation  in  England  ; 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  compromise 
with  the  feelings  of  the  adherents 
of  the  ancient  faith.  In  France, 
where  the  ruling  powers  were  inimi- 
cal, a  protestant  meant,  not  merely  one 
who  shook  off  the  papal  authority, 
but  who  denounced  the  pope  as  anti- 
christ, and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  as  the  worship  of  Belial. 
In  tlieir  tenets  and  political  condition, 
the  Huguenots  closely  resembled  the 
English  puritans  of  tlie  seventeenth 
centur}' :  like  them  discountenanced, 
and  at  length  persecuted  by  the  court, 
they  became  a  distinct  people  in 
their  native  country— abhorring,  and 
abhorred  by,  their  catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects, united  to  each  other  by  the 
closest  ties  of  religion  and  temporal 
interest,  and  implicitly  submitting,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  to  the  guidance  of 
their  leaders.  The  wars  between 
these  irreconcileable  parties  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  frequent  and 
bloody.  In  1570,  Charles  IX.  had 
concluded  a  third  treaty  with  his  pro- 
testant subjects ;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ing suspicions  of  his  sincerit}',  on 
account  of  the  unusually  favourable 
terms  of  the  compact,  began  to  dis- 
play their  distrust  by  a  refiisal,  as 
respected  the  leaders,  to  join  the 
court.  Charles,  however,  then  only 
20,  declared  that  he  was  tired  of  civil 
dissensions  ;  that  though  his  mother 
Catherine  and  the  duke  of  Guise 
were  for  war,  he  was  for  peace  ;  and 
that  the  present  should  be  styled  '  his 
own  peace.*  The  youth  and  open 
temper  of  the  king  operated  in  re- 
moving the  distrust  of  the  veteran 
Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  and  leader 
of  the  Huguenots  in  conjunction  with 
Henri  of  Navarre ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly repaired  in  1571  to  Blois,  where 
Charles  then  held  his  court.  In 
1572,  to  evince  his  sincerity,  tlie  king 
gave  his  sister  Margaret  in  marriage 
to  Henri  of  Navarre ;  and  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  at  Paris  with 
great  pomp,  on  Monday,  August  18. 
Most  of  the  protestant  nobility,  with 
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the  admiral  at  their  head,  attended  on 
the  occasion ;  and  as  their  prejudices 
would  not  let  them  enter  a  church 
where  mass  was  celebrated,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  a  temporary 
building,  near  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  were  passed  in  all  sorts 
of  festivities.  On  Friday,  the  22nd, 
Coligni  attended  a  council  at  the 
Louvre,  and  went  afterwards  with 
the  king  to  the  tennis-court,  where 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  Guise  played 
a  game  against  two  Hueuenot  gen- 
tlemen. As  the  admiral  walked 
slowly  home,  reading  a  paper,  an 
arquebuss  was  discharged  at  him  from 
the  upper  window  of  a  house  occu- 
pied by  a  dependant  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  ;  and  while  one  ball  shattered 
his  hand,  another  lodged  in  his  right 
arm.  Tlie  king  was  still  playing  at 
tennis  with  the  duke,  when  the  news 
oftliis  attack  reached  him.  He  threw 
down  his  racket,  exclaiming,  *  Shall  I 
never  have  peace?*  and  retired  in- 
stantly to  his  apartment.  He  soon 
after  joined  the  king  of  Navarre  and 
the  prince  of  Conde  in  their  lamen- 
tations, and  promised,  with  threats  of 
vengeance,  to  punish  the  guilty.  Tiie 
admiral*s  wounds  were  declared  not  to 
be  dangerous;  and  as  he  wished  to 
see  tlie  King  alone,  Charles  went,  un- 
accompanied, to  his  chamber.  After 
the  conference,  however,  liad  gone  on 
some  time,  the  queen-mother  (who, 
with  the  duke  or  Anion,  afterwards 
Henri  111.,  and  the  duchess  of  Ne- 
mours, had  planned  tlie  admiraPs 
death,  and  not  the  Guises,)  arrived  at 
Coligni*s  abode,  and  drew  her  son 
away,  but  not  before  she  had  heard 
the  admiral  advise  the  king  to  give 
less  authority  in  future  to  herself  and 
her  other  son,  the  duke  of  Anjou.  The 
attempt  at  assassination  having  failed, 
the  conspirators  met  on  the  morning 
of  the  2drd,  in  secret  conference. 
Baffled  revenge,  and  the  dread  of  vin- 
dictive retaliation,  augmented  the 
ferocity  of  their  counsels.  After  din- 
ner on  that  day  (Saturday),  the  hour 
for  which  at  that  time  was  noon,  the 
queen-mother  was  seen  to  enter  the 


king's  chamber;  where  Anjou  and 
some  lords  of  the  catholic  party  joined 
her  speedily.  According  to  Charles's 
account  of  this  meeting,  ^as  reported 
by  his  sister  Margaret,)  lie  was  then 
suddenly  informed  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Hugue- 
nots against  himself  and  family ; 
was  told  that  the  admiral  and  his 
friends  were  at  that  moment  plotting 
his  destruction  ;  and  that  if  he  did 
not  promptly  anticipate  the  designs  of 
his  enemies,  and  if  he  waited  even 
until  the  next  morning,  he  might  be 
sacrificed.  Under  this  impression,  he 
gave  a  reluctant,  hurried  consent  to 
Uie  proposition  of  his  counsellors,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  left  the  room, '  that 
he  hoped  not  a  single  Huguenot 
would  be  left  alive  to  reproach  him 
with  the  deed.'  The  plan  of  the 
massacre  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  its  execution  intrusted 
to  the  dukes  of  Guise,  Anjou,  and 
Aumale.  It  wanted  two  hours  of  the 
appointed  instant :  all  was  still  at  the 
Louvre.  A  short  time  before  the 
signal  was  given,  Charles,  his  mother, 
and  Anjou,  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  the  result  in  breath- 
less silence.  The  awful  suspense  was 
broken  by  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
Charles  shook  with  horror ;  his  frame 
trembled  ;  his  resolution  failed  him  ; 
and  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow. 
But  the  die  was  cast— the  bell  of  a 
neighbouring  church  tolled — and  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced.  This 
was  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Before  five, 
the  admiral  and  his  friends  were  mur- 
dered, and  their  remains  treated  with 
brutal  indignity.  Revenge  and  hatred 
being  thus  satiated  on  the  Huguenot 
chiefs,  the  tocsin  was  sounded  from 
the  parliamentrhouse,  calling  on  the 
populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  car- 
nage, and  protect  their  religion  and 
their  king  against  Huguenot  treason. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  most  perfidious  butchery. 
*  Death  to  the  Huguenots  I  treason  I 
courage !  our  game  is  in  the  toils ! 
kill  every  man  of  them!  it  is  the 
'  king's    order' !    shouted   the    court- 
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leaders,  as  they  galloped  through  the 
streets,  cheering  the  armed  citizens  to 
the  slaughter.  The  fury  of  the  court 
was  thus  seconded  by  the  long-pent^ 
up  hatred  of  the  Parisian  populace ; 
and  the  Huguenots  were  butchered 
in  their  beds,  on  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape, without  any  regard  to  age,  sex, 
or  condition.  On  the  26th,  Charles 
went  in  state  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  avowed  himself  tlie  author 
of  tlie  massacre,  claiming  the  merit  of 
having  thereby  given  peace  to  his 
kingdom  :  he  denounced  the  admiral 
and  his  adherents  as  traitors,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  timely  defeated  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  his  own  family. 
Such  was  (according  to  the  least  par- 
tial authorities)  *le  Barth^Iemi,*  as 
the  French  designate  a  transaction  so 
disgraceful  to  their  country. 

Thb  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571,  in 
which  the  Turks  lost  all  their  navy, 
was  gained  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
admiral  Doria  being  his  chief  captain. 
The  force  on  each  side  was  immense ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Turks  32,000 
slain,  and  3500  prisoners,  with  161 
galleys  sunk,  and  sixty  taken.  It 
is  considered  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  searfights  in 
history. 

The  Dutch  Republic  Founded. 
— The  Netherlands,  or  Low  Coun- 
tries, including  the  modern  Holland 
and  Belgium,  being  a  Spanish  pos- 
session, the  duke  of  Alva  was  sent 
by  Philip  II.  to  settle  the  disturb- 
ances which  were  constantly  occur- 
ring there  on  the  score  of  religion. 
William,  prince  of  Orange-Nassau, 
however,  one  of  the  most  influential 
nobles,  aided  by  counts  Hoorn  and 
Egmont,  took  up  arms,  and  suc- 
ceeded, 1579,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  in  separating  seven  of  the 
provinces  from  Spanish  dominion. 
These,  by  a  league  called  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  were  erected  into  a  re- 
public, by  the  title  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  or  Hoi/and,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  seven.  The 
Belgic  provinces  had  equally  joined 
in  the  insurrection,  but  were  subdued 
by  tlie  prince  of  Parma,  the  brother- 


in-law  of  Philip  II.,  and  afterwards 
added  to  Austria.  (See  Netherlands 
during  the  Revolt,) 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued 
by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  1598,  to 
protect  the  protestants  in  his  domi- 
nions from  tlie  fury  of  their  catholic 
brethren :  it  was  revoked  by  Louis 
XIV.,  1685. 

Rage  for  School  Founding. — 
Until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  there 
were  few  schools  in  England  since 
the  destruction  of  the  monasteries, 
beyond  the  two  universities.  Boys 
of  fourteen  then  went  thither  ;  and 
the  statutes  were  entirely  framed  for 
boys.  For  instance,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge enjoined  that  marbles  should 
not  be  played  on  the  senate-house 
steps.  But  when  Elizabeth  had  set- 
tled the  Church,  it  became  the  prac- 
tice of  wealthy  tradesmen  to  retire 
to  their  native  towns  and  found 
schools  ;  for  which  the  queen  always 
readily  granted  a  charter,  and  fre- 
quently added  money.  A  liberal 
education  could  now  be  commenced 
by  almost  as  many  as  needed  it,  at 
very  little  cost;  and  those  Eliza- 
bethan schools,  which  still  exist 
throughout  the  country,  have  been 
the  gentle  nurses  of  some  of  Eng- 
land's brightest  ornaments  in  church 
and  state. 

The  Thiety-nine  Articles  Pro- 
mulgated.— A  body  of  articles  for 
the  Church  of  England  had  been 
published  with  the  Liturgy  by  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  but  as  they  were  in  the 
main  favourable  to  the  belief  of  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  a 
revision  was  undertaken  by  the  bi- 
shops of  Elizabeth ;  and,  after  pass- 
ing in  Convocation,  1 562,  the  amen- 
ded series  was  confirmed  by  royal 
authority.  The  articles  were  again 
looked  over,  1571,  by  the  then  pre- 
lates, and  no  ground  for  change  ap- 
pearing, were  again  ratified;  and 
Charles  I.  subsequently  confirmed 
them  after  a  like  examination,  since 
which  time  they  have  remained  un- 
challenged. The  law  requires  a  sub- 
scription to  the  39  articles  by  all  per- 
sons coming  for  episcopal  ordination^ 
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by  all  dergymen  inducted  to  a  bene- 
fice, by  heads  of  collies,  &nd  stu- 
deDts  of  the  two  UniTeisitiea,  and 
(properJjr)  by  all  schoolmasteis,  whe^ 
ther  denoil  or  not. 

Thb  New  Style  introduced  in 
Italy  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  1582, 
whereby  that  year  lost  ten  days. 
Various  attempts  had  ever  been 
made  by  Eastern  nations  to  measure 
the  solar  year  by  an  exact  number  of 
days,  a  thing  in  itself  impossible ; 
aod  it  was  at  length  seen  by  observers 
in  the  western  countries,  Uiat  by  the 
introduction  of  bissextile  days  into 
the  calendar  by  the  Caesars,  a  dif- 
ference had  arisen  to  the  amount  of 
ten  whole  days  in  the  course  of  time, 
owing  to  the  odd  minutes  and  seconds 
excelling,  in  each  bissextile  year, 
the  true  period  of  the  sun*s  progress. 
The  only  method  of  correcting  this 
was  to  give  up  ten  days  of  any  one 
year ;  and  Gregory  proposed  that,  in 
1582,  Murch  should  nave  only  21  days, 
die  1 1th  being  called  the  21st ;  and 
also  that  in  future,  three  da^'s  should 
be  omitted  in  every  400  years,  as  the 
means  of  keeping  correct  time  with 
the  sun.  This  mode  of  reckoning 
was  not  used  in  England  until  1 752, 
nor  is  it  yet  admitted  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Butextile  is  from  the  Latin. 
Julius  Caesar  first  ordained  that  every 
fourth  year  should  consist  of  S6(> 
days  ;  and  this  he  effected  by  making 
two  28rd  days  of  February.  The 
28rd  of  February  was  the  sixth  Ka- 
lendas  Martii,  that  is  »extus:  and 
this  Mextwt  being  doubled,  produced 
the  5if-sextile  year,  or  /urice-sixth- 
kalend-of-March  year. 

Westminster  School  founded 
1560,  by  the  Queen,  as  St.  Peter^s 
College,  for  40  scholars,  who  re- 
ceive an  education  preparatory  for 
the  university.  As  in  the  other  pub- 
lic schools,  many  private  scholars  are 
also  educated,  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  so  that  the  number  of  pupils 
is  at  present  300  at  least.  The  boys 
on  the  foundation  wear  the  acade- 
mical dress,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest.  The  40  on  the  foundation 
are  called  King's  scholars,  or,  during 


a  Queen's  reign.  Queen's  sdiolars; 
and  are  elected  every  year  from  the 
boys  in  the  school,  who  are  called 
'  the  town  boys.'  Notice  is  given  to 
the  head  master  about  the  beginning 
of  Lent,  by  such  of  the  boys  as  may 
be  desirous  of  being  elected  to  the 
foundation ;  and  this  is  called  '  stand- 
ing out  for  college.*  Previously  to 
the  delivery  of  the  names  to  the  head 
master,  every  boy  who  is  then  ad- 
mitted as  a  'minor  candidate,'  has 
secured  the  aid  of  an  older  boy 
already  in  college,  whose  office  it  has 
been  to  train  him  for  the  competition 
to  which  he  is  subjected,  before  he 
can  attain  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
The  training  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  the  memory  in  regard  to  grammar ; 
and  at  the  time  a  boy  enters  upon 
the  field  of  competition,  he  ought  to 
know  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
grammar  by  heart,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  boy  who  trains  is  called 
'  the  help,'  tiie  minor  candidate  *  his 
man.'  When  the  names  are  given  in, 
and  the  boys  are  regularly  admitted 
as  minor  candidates,  the  exercises  for 
competition  begin.  A  lesson  fVom 
a  Greek  epigram  book  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  from  the  Excerpta  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  in  the  afternoon,  is 
set,  and  is  prepared  carefully  by  the 
boys  with  their  helps,  who  furnish 
them  with  rules  of  grammar,  which 
they  are  to  ask  their  competitors. 
When  the  boys  are  called  up  before 
the  head  master,  the  work  of  compe- 
tition begins,  and  this  is  called  '  the 
challenge;'  the  boy  who  is  lowest 
cliallcnges  upon  the  next  above  him. 
The  head  master  sits  at  his  table  as 
moderator,  and  the  *  helps '  stand  by, 
to  see  that  their  *  men'  have  fair  pla)'. 
A  pace  is  set  by  the  head  master ; 
ana  tlie  junior  boy,  or  the  boy  who 
is  to  challenge,  has  the  liberty  of 
selecting  any  two  lines  from  the  page, 
which  his  competitor  is  to  construe. 
If  he  can  correct  him  in  the  con- 
stniction,  he  turns  him,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  school,  'takes'  him. 
The  competitor  thus  turned,  has  the 
same  liberty  of  selecting  another  two 
lines,  which  his  opponent  is  to  con- 
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strue  ;  and  if  he  can  correct  him,  he 
resumes  his  place.  This  may  happen 
several  times.  After  the  constmction, 
on  the  first  challenge,  which  is  called 
an  unlimited  challenge,  the  boys  are 
allowed  to  ask  grammatical  rules,  till 
one  of  them  is  exhausted.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  has  then  gained  a 
place ;  and  so  he  may  go  on,  from 
the  bottom  to  tlie  top  of  the  list.  In 
the  challenges  which  ensue,  the  num« 
ber  of  questions  is  limited — ^a  certain 
number  in  Greek,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber in  Latin.  A  boy  may  be  called 
up  to  the  challenge  twice  in  the 
week ;  and  during  the  intervening 
time,  he  is  never  without  his  gram- 
mar in  his  hand.  These  challenges, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  helps,  go 
on  till  Easter,  and  the  success  till 
then  depends  in  some  (and  perhaps 
in  great)  measure  upon  the  abilities 
and  knowledge  of  the  helps ;  inas- 
much as  they  supply  the  boy  who 
is  to  challenge  with  all  the  rules  and 
questions  to  be  asked,  which  he  must 
learn  with  extreme  accuracy,  while 
the  boy  to  be  challenged  upon  must 
rely  upon  his  own  knowledge  of 
grammar;  and  this  is  perfectly  fair, 
inasmuch  as  every  minor  candidate 
challenges  in  his  turn.  After  Easter, 
the  assistance  of  the  help  is  so  far 
withdrawn,  that  he  can  no  longer 
supply  rules  or  questions  to  his  man, 
nor  prepare  the  lessons  to  be  said ; 
the  boys  liave  it  to  do  themselves,  and 
do  not  know  what  lesson  they  are  to 
learn,  till  they  come  into  school. 
They  are  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, and  have  to  form  their  own 
questions,  and  ask  the  rules  from 
their  own  memory;  their  helps,  as 
before,  standing  by  at  the  challenge, 
to  see  fair  play.  Thus  they  go  on 
till  about  a  fortnight  before  Whit- 
suntide ;  and  tlieir  places  in  college 
arc  determined  by  the  last  challenge. 
Of  course,  the  higher  they  stand  at 
the  termination  of  this  competition, 
the  more  honourable  is  their  post 
considered  to  be.  The  head  boy  is 
•chaired*  by  his  schoolfellows;  and 
other  ceremonies  are  kept  up,  which 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  now.    At 
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Whitsuntide,  when  the  election  to 
the  universities  takes  place,  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  presented  to 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  are 
admitted  as  Queen's  scliolars.  At 
the  same  time  the  examination  of  tiie 
higher  boys  for  the  universities  takes 
place.  These  are  called  *  major  can- 
didates.' They  are  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, the  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  the  head  and  under- 
master  of  the  school ;  and  by  two 
examiners  who  attend  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  If  the  examination  is  satis- 
factory, four  may  be  elected  as  stu* 
dents  of  Christ  Church,  and  three  as 
scholars  of  Trinity.  This  examina- 
tion resembles  others  of  the  same 
character.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the 
college  at  Westminster.  It  consists 
of  four  elections — junior,  second, 
third,  and  senior— each  occupying 
the  space  of  one  year.  The  age  of 
standing  out  is  from  12  to  15 ;  after 
15  a  boy  is  superannuated.  In  the 
act  of  standing  out,  no  favour  can 
possibly  be  shown  ;  the  exercises  are 
in  public,  and  create  the  greatest 
i nterest  in  the  school .  The  al teration 
of  the  places  resembles  the  state  of 
a  poll ;  for  among  bo3rs  who  are  clever 
and  well-matched  there  is  often  great 
fluctuation.  And  the  excellence  of 
the  system  consists,  not  only  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  faculties  of 
boys  are  called  into  action  while  tliey 
are  in  the  challenge  and  preparing 
for  it,  but  still  more  in  that  part  of 
it  which  commits  tlie  training  of  the 
candidate  to  one  who  has  himself 
gone  through  the  ordeal :  docendo 
discis  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  which  derives  the 
greater  benefit  from  the  trial— the 
help  or  his  man. 

Merchant  Tailors'  School 
FOUNDED  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  1561. 
This  has  no  foundation  beyond  the 
masterships,  every  boy,  for  his  classi- 
cal education  (which  he  obtains  by  a 
daily  visit  to  the  school),  having  eight 
guineas  per  year  to  pay,  and  5/.  2«, 
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on  entrance.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  limited  to  250 ;  and  there  are  many 
university  exhibitions. 

Hasrow  School  rouNnsD,  1571, 
by  John  Lyon,  for  the  free  education 
of  all  natives  of  Harrow  ;  but  as  few 
have  ever  availed  themselves  of  tlie 
privilege,  the  masters  of  the  founda- 
tion have  boarded  the  sons  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  to  the  amount  of 
between  dOO  and  400 :  all  the  uni- 
versity privileges  being  bestowed  on 
those  selected  by  the  head-master, 
who  has  five  assistants.  To  encourage 
archery,  a  silver  arrow  used  annually 
to  be  contended  for,  by  the  will  of  the 
founder;  but  public  speeches  are  now 
substituted  for  that  display. 

Dublin  University  founded. — In 
1312  Clement  V.  issued  a  buU,  upon 
the  application  of  Lech,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  for  the  foundation 
of  an  university  in  Dublin  ;  but  the 
death  of  the  prelate  occasioned  a  de- 
lay of  eight  years,  when  Alexander 
de  Bicknor  partially  carried  the  de- 
sign into  effect,  1820.  Tliough  a 
building  was  commenced,  the  funds 
were  soon  found  insufficient ;  and 
the  work  was  necessarily  abandoned. 
The  Irish,  however,  never  lost  sight 
of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  institution ;  and  in 
1591,  at  the  especial  direction  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  stone  of 
what  was  designated  Trinity  College 
(Collegium  Sanctse  et  Individus 
Trinitatis),  was  laid  by  Thomas 
Smyth,  then  mayor  of  Dublin,  in  the 
suburbs  of  that  capital,  Fitzwilliam 
being  at  the  time  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land. Notliing  but  the  zeal  and  in- 
terest of  archbishop  Loflus  could 
however  have  sustained  the  institution 
during  the  subsequent  civil  war  :  he 
made  its  necessities  a  consideration  of 
state ;  and  obtained  frequent  grants 
of  money  from  Elizabeth  in  its  aid. 
The  university  has  now  a  chancellor, 
vice-chancellor,  provost,  vice  provost, 
and  1 9  professors  of  various  sciences ; 
and  by  a  recent  arrangement,  the 
privileges  ad  eundem  are  granted  to 
all  its  graduates  by  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  on  keeping 


nominal  terms,  &c. ;  that  is,  a  gra- 
duate of  Trinity  College,  of  a  certain 
class,  may  take  the  same  degree  at 
those  universities,  without  examina- 
tion, if  so  inclined. 

Marischal  College,  founded  in 
New  Aberdeen,  1594,  by  George 
Keith,  earl  Marischal.  It  has  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  106 
bursaries,  varying  from  5/.  to  50/.  per 
year.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  220.  In  some  things  the  re- 
spective directors  of  the  college  and 
university  of  Aberdeen  co-operate  ; 
but  all  attempts  to  unite  the  two 
establishments  as  one  body  have 
hitherto  proved  fruitless. 

First  Notice  of  Cricket. — This 
manly  game  is  of  British  origin,  and 
is  earliest  alluded  to  in  '  The  Booke 
of  Sportes,'  printed  by  William  How, 
1574,  being  then  simply  a  play  of  bat 
and  ball  practised  by  the  rustics  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex.  When 
exactly  it  became  tlie  sport  of  gentle- 
men is  unknown  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  not  thought  of  as 
a  game  of  science  till  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  The  rules  of  cricket 
are  now  subject  to  variations,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Mary-le-bone  Club, 
London,  which  meets  at  Lord's 
cricket-ground,  St.  John's-wood.  The 
laws  and  decisions  of  that  society 
are  recognised  by  cricket-players  in 
general,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Jockey  Club  is  held  definitive  in 
questions  relative  to  the  turf.  Cricket, 
being  our  only  national  game,  if  we 
except  bell-ringing,  is,  by  the  attention 
it  lias  recently  received-  from  the 
better  classes,  becoming  yearly  a 
more  skilful  g}'mnastic  exercise  ;  and 
we  believe  me  village  of  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  among  suburban  places,  ranks 
foremost  for  the  antiquity  of  its 
match-ground,  and  the  steady  cul- 
tivation of  the  sport  by  its  inhabi- 
tants and  the  surrounding  gentry. 
The  origin  of  the  word  cricket  is 
clearly  krikoi  (the  same  as  kirkos), 
Greek  for  a  ring,  or  circle,  the  peo- 
ple standing  in  a  ring  to  see  it  played, 
just  as  the  boxing  game  is  styled,  in 
plain  English,  '  the  ring  ;*  a  common 
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mode,  in  early  times,  of  designating 
out-door  games. 

The  Royal  Exchanoe,  London, 
founded,  1556.  (See  Greshanu) 

GnESHAH  College,  foundea,  157D. 
(See  Gresham,) 

English  East  India  Company 
instituted,  1600,  with  a  capital  of 
72,000/. 

The  Tuekey  Company  instituted, 
1579, 

Lotteries  first  allowed  in  Eng- 
land, 1569,  but  only  to  raise  sums  for 
repairing  the  fortifications  on  the 
coasts.  Money  or  chance  lotteries 
date  1612.  Pieces  of  plate  were  the 
prizes  of  the  former,  and  they  were 
drawn  at  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Woven  Stockings  invented  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  1589. 
Henry  VIII.  wore  cloth  hose;  but 
knit  stockings  of  worsted  and  even 
silk  were  occasionally  imported  in 
his  reign  from  Spain,  where  all  the 
better  order  wore  them.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  being  presented  with 
a  pair  of  knit  Spanish  black  silk 
stockings,  1560,  by  Mrs.  Montague, 
her  silk-woman,  would  never  wear 
cloth  hose  more. 

The  BniTisH  Whale  Fishery  at 
Spitzbergen  established,  1598. 

Tulips  first  brought  to  England 
from  the  Netherlands,  1598.  So  ab- 
surdly violent  was  the  taste  for  this 
flower,  in  its  improved  state,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
so  much  as  100  guineas  was  given  on 
several  occasions  for  a  single  plant. 

The  Oxford  Library  rebuilt, 
and  filled  with  books  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  1598. 

Virginia,  in  North  America,  colo- 
nized by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  so 
named  m  honour  of  the  queen,  1584. 
Tlie  whole  coast  had  been  called  by 
Cabot,  Newfoundland ;  a  name  now 
only  given  to  an  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Physic  Gardens  first  constructed 
in  England,  to  supply  apothecaries, 
1599.  These  are  now  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  a 
large  scale,  on  the  principles  of  farm- 
ing, especially  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey ; 


where  the  plantations  of  Major  Moore 
liave  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
extent  and  valuable  produce.  The 
major's  crops  of  lavender,  roses,  and 
other  fragrant  herbs,  are  bv  no  means 
surpassed  even  by  the  far-famed  rose- 
fields  of  Persia  and  the  East. 

Saint  Helena  Colonized  by  Eng- 
land, 1 600.  It  is  now  the  well-known 
resting  place  of  British  ships  passing 
to  and  from  India  ;  and  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  imprisonment 
and  death  of  Buonaparte  within  its 
rocky  precincts. 

The  Potatoe  first  known  in  Eu- 
rope. Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found, 
among  the  Spanish  settlers  on  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  on  his  expedition  to 
discover  new>  lands,  1584,  this  invalu- 
able esculent  root,  called  by  the 
people  batata.  On  receiving  a  por- 
tion of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland, 
1586,  he  planted  the  first-known  po- 
tatoes in  his  grounds  at  Youghal,  in 
Cork;  but  the  person  to  whom  he 
entrusted  their  growth,  mistaking  the 
apples  of.  the  plant  for  the  fruit,  and 
nnding  their  taste  nauseous,  neglected 
the  roots.  When  the  ground,  on  a 
visit  from  the  knight,  was  turned  up, 
some  years  afler  the  original  planting, 
tlie  roots  had  exceedingly  multiplied ; 
and  the  Irish  being  instructed  in  their 
use,  they  soon  became  a  favourite 
article  of  food  among  the  poor.  But 
there  are  many  curious  stories  told  of 
the  prejudices  which  at  first  existed 
against  the  plant  among  the  Irish  gen- 
try. Some  derived  their  antipathy 
from  the  fact  of  a  whole  litter  of  pigs 
having  died  on  drinking  the  water  in 
which  some  potatoes  with  their  applet 
had  been  boiled ;  and  application 
was  even  made  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
for  an  ordinance  to  forbid  the  use  of 
so  poisonous  a  food.  In  the  present 
day,  a  very  agreeable  alcohol  is  made 
by  distillation  from  the  flour  or  starch 
of  potatoes,  nearest  in  character  to 
the  French  brandy. 

Tobacco  introauced  from  Virginia 
to  England,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
1585.  It  was  for  a  centurv  used 
alone  for  smoking  ;  af>er  which  it  was 
manufiictured  into  snuC    Until  1 779 
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no  success  attended  the  planting  of 
tobacco  in  Europe  ;  but  it  was  found 
to  grow  fairly  in  Ireland,  and  there 
are  now  fine  specimens  of  both  Irish 
and  English  tobacco.  Still  the  Ame- 
rican plant  is  thought  superior ;  and 
as  tobacco  is  produced  across  the  At- 
lantic abundaBtly,  and  at  little  cost, 
it  is  probable  no  great  attention  will 
ever  be  paid  to  its  cultivation  here. 
The  opposition  of  king  James  to  its 
use  is  noticed  elsewhere;  and  it  is 
laughably  told,  that  when  some  per- 
sons first  saw  Sir  Walter  sitting  in- 
volved in  the  clouds  tliat  emanated 
from  his  pipe,  in  which  he  greatly 
indulged,  they  thought  he  was  on 
fire,  and  ran  with  buckets  of  water,  to 
extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situa- 
tion. 

Steawbejlrieb  first  grown  in  £ng>- 
land,  having  been  brought  by  the 
Spaniards  from  Mexico,  or  Chili,  into 
Europe.  In  the  present  day,  the  sale 
of  this  delicate  fruit  is  a  very  import- 
ant matter  to  poor  Welch  girls,  who 
crowd  up  to  London  on  foot,  to  per- 
form a  labour  Herculean  in  its  nature. 
These  young  women  carry  upon  their 
heads  baskets  of  strawberries,  of  50 
pounds  weight,  from  Isleworth,  Brent- 
ford, and  Hammersmith  to  London  ; 
walking,  in  their  repeated  course,  so 
laden,  during  each  day,  from  25  to 
30  miles.  In '  the  strawberry  season' 
(40  days,)  each  individual  nets  10/., 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  her  coarse 
living ;  and  with  51,  more,  earned  in 
gathering  and  marketing  vegetables 
in  other  60  days,  she  travels  back  as 
she  came,  to  her  native  mountains, 
rich  in  her  hard-won  dowry  of  15/., 
soon  to  commence  a  rustic  establish* 
ment  for*  life.  The  morals  of  these 
young  people  are  most  exemplary ; 
and,  graced  as  they  commonly  are  with 
great  personal  beauty,  it  is  singular 
Siat  their  virtuous  exertions  have  not 
been  the  theme  of  at  least  one  poet*s  lay. 

Watches  first  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Germany,  1580.  The  com- 
mon watch  ticks,  on  the  average, 
17,160  times  in  an  hour,  or  150^  mil- 
lion times  per  year. 

Papbr,  but  only  of  the  brown  and 


coarse  kinds,  first  made  in  England 
(at  Dartford)  1588. 

Knives  first  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land, 1568,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  institution  of  the  cutlery  and 
hardware  trade  of  England,  now  a 
staple  of  the  British  empire,  Sheffield 
and  Birmingham  being  the  grand 
marts. 

The  Telescope  invented  1590  by 
Z.  Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Mid!- 
dleburgh ;  but  it  displayed  objects  in- 
verted. Newton  brought  the  instru- 
ment to  perfection  by  constructing  it 
to  reflect,  1692. 

Coaches  first  used  in  England  by 
the  gentry,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Italy,  1580.  These  were  without 
glass,  capable  of  being  open  or  closed, 
and  were  drawn  by  two,  sometimes  by 
four,  and  even  six  horses,  and  occa- 
sionally by  three  abreast. 

Englano  UN  deb  the  Tudors.— 
The  rule  of  the  Tudors,  beyond  the 
great  work  of  the  reformation,  was,  on 
the  whole,  productive  of  good  to  the 
nation.  Their  unbounded  use  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  whereby  they 
founded  a  more  absolute  monarchy 
than  any  early  king,  ever  surrounded 
by  jealous  barons,  had  been  able  to 
establish,  served  to  give  solidity  to 
the  councils  of  the  state;  to  keep 
down  that  spirit  of  faction  wliich 
had  caused  so  much  bloodshed  and 
such  insecurity  of  property  in  the 
preceding  reigns;  and  to  carry  into 
effect,  with  the  requisite  promptitude, 
all  measures  which  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  take,  either  for  offence  or 
defence.  Of  all  the  Tudor  sove- 
reigns, Elizabeth  was  the  most  arbi- 
trary. The  power  of  parliament  in 
her  reign  was  a  mere  shadow.  She 
scrupled  not  to  forbid  its  inter- 
ference with  matters  either  of  church 
or  state  ;  and  was  accustomed  to  im- 
prison such  members  as  dared  to 
disobey  the  injunction.  Supplies 
she  raised  without  its  authority,  by 
exacting  loans  and  benevolences  from 
the  people,  and  by  the  sale  of  privi- 
leges  or  exclusive  trade  ;  while  she 
made  laws,  and  those  sometimes  of 
the  most  oppressive  and  absurd  kind, 
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by  means  of  proclamations  and  royal 
decrees  alone.  Disliking  the  smell 
of  woad,  used  by  the  dyers,  she  pro- 
hibited the  cultivation  of  the  plant ; 
and,  though  herself  so  capricious'  in 
dress,  as  to  appear  each  day  in  a 
different  habit,  she  authorized  offi- 
cers to  go  about  the  streets,  and  break 
every  gentleman's  sword,  and  cut 
down  every  ruff,  which  respectively 
exceeded  a  defined  length  and  depth. 
Commerce  and  navigation  were  en- 
couraged by  all  the  Tudor  family,  but 
especially  by  Elizabeth,  who  was  highly 
sensible  that  the  defence  of  her  king- 
dom depended  on  its  naval  power ; 
but  with  all  the  diligence  of  the  latter 
to  augment  the  number  of  ships  of 
war,  her  whole  fleet  contained  at  best 
but  774 guns  I  The  population  of  Eng- 
land in  her  reign  was  only  900,000  ; 
of  whom  80,000  were  soldiers,  either 
acting  as  militia,  or  in  the  active  ser- 
vices of  war.  The  state  of  manufac- 
tures was  low  ;  and  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  female  who  obtained  silk  stock- 
ings :  foreign  wares  had  always  a 
marked  preference  amongst  the  people. 
The  art  of  painting  began  to  be  pa- 
tronized, after  the  favour  shown  to 
Holbein  by  Henry  VIII.  As  regards 
the  muses,  more  poems  worthy  of 
preservation  came  forth  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  especially  at  its  close, 
(when  the  noblest  productions  ap- 
peared of  which  the  English  nation 
can  boast,  if  we  except  the  grand 
work  of  Milton,  and  which  may  be 
said  to  have  revived  the  everywnere 
dormant  flame  of  poesy,)  than  at  any 
previous  or  any  subsequent  period  of 
the  history  of  literature.  And  the 
muses  may  be  said  only  to  have 
opened  the  door  for  those  great  or- 
naments of  general  learning,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  immediately  sub- 
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sequent  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  The 
drama  assumed  nearly  its  present 
form  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  thus 
superseding  the  mysteries  and  mo- 
ralities till  then  enacted  by  the  monks 
in  the  churches  on  festival  occasions. 
One  of  these  mysteries  was  entitled, 
'  Candlemas ;  or,  the  Killing  of  the 
Children  of  Israel.'  Tlie  houses  in 
Elizabeth's  time  began  to  be  orna- 
mented with  oaken  panels,  carved  in 
grotesque  fashion  by  Norman  artists, 
of  which  numerous  specimens  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  rooms  were  not 
carpeted,  but  the  floors  were  neatly 
joined  without  the  aid  of  nails ;  while 
the  fire  was  upon  the  hearth,  com- 
monly without  dogs  or  other  sort  of 
grate.  The  walls  of  the  best  houses 
were  only  of  wattling,  plastered  over 
with  various  materials;  while  the 
supporters  of  the  roof  were  whole 
trees,  denuded  of  their  boughs  in  the 
rudest  manner.  Learning  was  pa- 
tronized by  all  the  Tudors  on  its  re- 
vival ;  and  Henry  VIII.,  his  three 
children,  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  queen 
Catherine  Parr,  all  figured  as  au- 
thors. The  dress  of  the  people  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Tudors,  especially 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  sin- 
gular indeed,  according  to  our  present 
notions.  The  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
all  imitated  his' corpulent  figure,  by 
stuffing  out  their  nabiliments ;  in 
Edward's  short  reign,  closer  dresses, 
with  yellow  stockings,  and  caps  in- 
stead of  hats,  were  worn  by  the' 
men  ;  in  Mary's  time,  the  farthingale, 
or  hooped  petticoat,  was  introduced 
by  the  ladies  from  Spain ;  and  Eliza- 
beth having  adopted  the  plaited  ruff 
as  the  clothing  of  the  neck,  both 
sexes  loyally  imitated  her  example, 
and  carried  the  fashion  to  an  egregi- 
ous excess. 


PAEALLGL   REIGNS. 


Turkey  under  Selim  II. —  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Suleiman  the 
Just,  1566,  and  in  the  next  year  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  eight  years -with 
the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  He 
declared  war  against  the  Venetians, 
1570,  and  his  general,  Mustafa,  took 


from  them  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  but 
the  oligarchy  recovered  it  again,  1571, 
by  a  severe  naval  fight  at  Lepanto,  in 
which  Ali  Pacha  was  slain,  with 
32,000  Turks.  Selim's  intemperate 
and  effeminate  life  terminated  by  a 
fit  of  apoplexy,  1574;  and  his  clio- 
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leric  son,  Morad  III.,  succeeded. 
He  caused  (more  niajcrum)  ^ye  of 
his  brothers  to  be  strangled  on  the 
day  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  soon 
after  began  a  war  with  the  Persians, 
which,  aher  several  battles  lost  and 
won,  was  concluded  by  a  peace,  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Turkey.  On  one 
occasion,  an  ambassador  from  Poland 
having  fiiiled  in  respect  to  him,  Morad 
had  him  cut  in  pieces,  with  all  his  re- 
tinue. In  1590,  his  army  was  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Rodolph,  with  the 
loss  of  Mohammed,  his  nephew,  and 
10,000  slain.  In  1592,  Sinan,  his  ge- 
neral, marched  into  Hungary  with 
the  emperor*s  ambassador  in  chains ; 
but  this  insult  the  Germans  avenged 
by  nearly  annihilating  the  vast  force 
he  sent  against  them,  1593.  Morad 
died,  aged  42,  1595;  and  with  him 
ended  the  Turkish  attempts  to  con- 
quer western  Europe,  where  the  art 
of  war  was  so  much  better  understood 
than  among  the  Moslims.  Moham- 
med III.  liad  just  succeeded  to  his 
Other's  throne,  when  Rodolph  II. 
and  the  princes  of  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Transylvania,  united  against 
him,  and  deprived  him  of  those  fine 
tributary  provinces ;  and  the  plague 
breaking  out  in  an  armv  of  85,000 
Turks  and  Tartars  that  nad  entered 
Hungary,  1597,  scarcely  8000  of  that 
vast  number  escaped  death.  The 
sultan,  notwithstanding  these  losses, 
wholly  devoted  himself  to  pleasure, 
leaving  his  mother  and  ministers  to 
direct  the  state ;  and,  upon  hearing 
of  the  revolt  of  his  Asiatic  provinces, 
together  with  a  mutiny  of  the  Janizar 
ries,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  aged  89,  1608. 

The  Popedom.— Pius  IV.  (Gio- 
vanni de  Medici,  not  of  the  Floren- 
tine family)  succeeded  Paul  IV., 
1559.  He  behaved  with  great  seve- 
rity to  the  rebellious  nephews  of  his 
predecessor,  concluded  tne  council  of 
Trent  1568,  and  strongly  urged  the 
Christian  princes  to  assail  the  Turks, 
who  threatened  a  descent  on  Malta. 
He  died,  aged  67,  1566,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Michael  Ghisleri,  known  as 
St  Pius  V.     Having  been  some  time 
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inquisitornzeneral,  and  orieinally  a 
monk  of  St.  Dominic,  he  displayed 
his  zeal  for  the  faith  by  a  persecution 
of  the  protestants  ;  many  of  whom  he 
caused  to  be  burned.  By  his  nume- 
rous fleet,  he  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto,  1571,  and  died  1572. 
Gregory  XIII.  was  his  successor, 
Ugo  Buoncompagni,  at  70  3rears  of 
age.  He  was  learned  both  in  civil 
and  canon  law ;  and  showed  consider- 
able zeal  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, by  establishing  and  endowing 
colleges  at  Rome,  and  in  other  towns. 
His  reformation  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar, called  the  New  Style,  has  been 
gradually  adopted  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  except  Russia  and  Greece. 
Gregory  was  naturally  of  a  mild  dis- 
position ;  but  being  extremely  zea- 
lous for  the  triumph  of  his  Church, 
he  allowed  cardinal  Lorraine  to  or- 
der thanksgivings  to  be  offered  up, 
when  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Barth^l^mi  was  received.  In 
1584,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving an  embassy  from  the  Japanese, 
in  whose  country  the  Jesuits  had 
made  numerous  proselytes ;  and  he 
died,  aged  88,  1585.  Sixtub  V. 
(Felix  Peretti),  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  politic  possessors  of  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  was  next  elected. 
He  was  of  poor  birth  ;  and  becoming 
a  cordelier  at  ten,  acquired  the  &vour 
of  his  superiors  by  a  rigid  attention 
to  monastic  rules.  .  As  professor 
of  divinity  at  Siena,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ser- 
mons, and  was  made  inquisitor 
of  Venice.  He,  however,  quar- 
relled wth  the  senate,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  that  cit^  ;  and  when 
rallied  on  account  of  his  precipitate 
retreat,  is  reported  to  have  replied, 
'  that  having  made  a  vow  to  be  pope 
at  Rome,  he  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  stay  to  be  hanged  at  Venice.* 
On  arriving  at  Rome,  he  was  speedily 
promoted  to  the  generalship  of  the 
cordeliers,  and  made  a  cardinal.  There 
have  been  many  tales  told  by  the 
enemies  of  Sixtus,  such  as  that  when 
he  found  the  college  would  choose 
none  but  an  infirm  man  to  fill  the 
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papal  chair,  he  began  using  a  stick, 
on  which  he  continually  leaned  for 
support,  and  coughed  terribly ;  and 
that,  when  some  one  paid  him  a  com- 
pliment on  the  good  health  he  en- 
joyed after  his  election,  he  replied, 
*  Do  not  be  surprised  :  I  was  formerly 
stooping  in  search  of  the  keys  of 
Paradise;    but   now    I  have   found 
them,  I  look  up  to  heaven,  having 
occasion    for    nothing     more    upon 
earth/     But  these  are  merely  the  in- 
ventions of  disappointed  rivals.  Never 
has  there  existed  a  man  more  exact 
or  assiduous  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  than  Sixtus 
was  in  those  of  a  secular  prince :  the 
severity  with  which  he  caused  justice 
to  be  administered,  rendered  Rome 
and  the  ecclesiastical  state  both  safe 
and  flourishing.    He  was  at  incredible 
expense  in  adorning,  not  only  Rome, 
but  all  the  other  cities  in  his  territo- 
ries.    He  caused  a  prodigious  ancient 
obelisk,  72  feet  high,  to  be  dug  up, 
and  erected  in  the    square  of  the 
Vatican,  where  he  raiswi  that  noble 
library  which    has     established    his 
fame;    and   he    caused    a  splendid 
chapel  to  be  built  in  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  with  white  marble.     Find- 
ing that  water  was  wanted  on  Mount 
Quirinal,  he  had  it  brought  from  a 
spring  by  an  aqueduct  at  a  vast  cost ; 
and  he  contrived  that  annual  instan- 
taneous illumination  of  St  Peter's, 
which   to    this    day    astonishes   the 
visiters    of   the   Capitol.    He    also 
erected  a  magnificent  palace  near  St. 
John  de  Lateran,  whose  front  is  340 
feet  in  length.     But  though  anlious 
for  the  outward  and  imposing  splen- 
dour of*  the  eternal  city,'  Sixtus  was 
rigidly  attentive  to  his  duties   as  a 
prelate  and    private  man  ;    and  of 
every  night  he  passed  a  portion  in 
severe  study.     He  greatly   admired 
EHzabeth  ot  England,  upheld  piety 
and  virtue,  while  he  encouraged  the 
sciences,   and,   notwithstanding   the 
large  sum  he  expended  during  the 
five  years  of  his  pontificate,  left  con- 
siderable wealth  in  the  treasury  of 
St  Angelo  at  his  decease,  which  oc- 
curred m  his  70th  year,  1590.  Urban 


VII.  (Giovanni  Castani),  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  integrity,  was  the 
successor  of  Sixtus  ;  and  the  Romans 
being  now  accustomed  to  wholesome 
discipline,  expressed  great  sorrow  on 
seeing  their  new  pope,  from  whom 
they  had  expected  much,  die  of  a 
sudden  illness  only  23  days  after  his 
election.  Gbbgort  XIV.  (Nicolo 
Sfondrato),  cardinal  of  Cremona,  was 
next  chosen ;  and,  during  his  brief 
pontificate  of  ten  months,  displayed 
great  zeal  for  the  French  League 
against  Henri  IV.  and  the  protes- 
tants.  Dying  1591,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Innocent  IX.  ^Giovanni 
Facchinetti  of  Bologna),  celebrated  for 
his  virtues ;  but  he  died  in  the  short 
space  of  two  months,  1592,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clement  VIII.  (Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini),  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  political  sagacity.  He 
laboured  to  make  piety  and  know- 
ledge flourish,  condemned  duelling, 
and  induced  Henri  IV.  publicly  to 
declare  himself  a  catholic  ;  whereon 
his  excommunication,  pronounced  by 
Gregory  XIV.,  was  taken  off.  He 
annexed  by  force  the  duchy  of  Fer- 
rara  to  the  papal  state,  after  the 
death  of  Duke  Alfonso  II.,  dis- 
regarding the  claims  of  the  duke's 
cousin,  Cesare  d*£ste,  who,  unable 
to  resist  him,  retired  to  Modena.  He 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, defined  in  a  bull  the  lawful  and 
unlawful  rites  of  the  Greek  church, 
and  fixed  the  cases  in  which  con- 
fession and  absolution  might  be 
made  and  given  in  writing.  He 
patronised  men  of  merit,  raising 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  other  per- 
sons of  a  superior  order  to  the  rank 
of  cardinal,  and  died,  ased  69,  1605. 

ScOTLANn  UNDER  MAST  StUAHT, 

&c. — A  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  Scotland  in  the  interval  between 
Mary's  departure  in  infancy  for  Paris, 
and  her  return  from  that  gay  capital 
(a  period  of  18  yearsj,  at  the  a^e  of 
19,  1561.  The'old  form  of  religion 
had  then  been  supreme  ;  and  under 
the  direction  of  Beatouo,  the  clergy 
had  seemed  far  on  the  way  to  ex- 
tirpate every  seed  of  dissent  and  re- 
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form.  Hie  same  causes,  however, 
which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics, gave  strength  also,  though 
more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  tiie 
people ;  and  at  length,  after  the  re- 
peated loeses  of  Flodden,  and  Fala, 
and^lway  Moss,  and  Pinkey  (which, 
by  the  &&  of  nearly  the  whole  lay 
nobility  and  leading  men  of  the  king^ 
dom,  brought  all  classes  within  the 
influence  of  public  events),  the 
enei^es,  physiod  and  moral,  of  the 
entire  nation  were  drawn  out,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  reformer 
Knox,  expended  themselves  with  the 
fury  of  awakened  indignation  upon 
the  whole  fiibric  of  the  ancient  faith. 
The  work  of  destruction  liad  just 
been  completed,  and  the  presbyterian 
government  established  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  catholic,  when  Mary 
returned  to  her  native  land  She 
knew  little  of  all  this ;  and  had  been 
taught  in  France  to  shrink  at  the  avowal 
of protestant  opinions.  Herhabits  and 
sentiments  were  therefore  utterly  at 
variance  with  those  of  her  subjects  ; 
and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease,  she 
was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock 
which  was  inevitably  to  result  from 
her  comine  among  them.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  first  Sunday  after  her 
arrival,  when  she  had  commanded  a 
solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
chapel  of  the  palace,  an  uproar  en- 
sued, the  servants  of  the  chapel  were 
insulted  and  abused,  and  had  not 
some  of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  pro- 
testant party  interposed,  the  riot 
would  have  become  general.  On  the 
next  Sunday,  Knox  preached  a  thun- 
dering sermon  against  idolatry ;  and 
took  occasion  to  say  'that  a  single 
mass  was  more  to  be  feared  than  ten 
thousand  armed  men.'  Upon  this, 
Mary  sent  for  the  reformer ;  but  the 
only  result  of  that  interview  and  sub- 
sequent ones,  was  to  exhibit  the  par- 
ties more  plainly  at  variance  with 
each  other.  In  none  of  his  confe- 
rences with  the  queen  did  the  ill- 
bred  champion  of  presbytery  pay  the 
slightest  homage  either  to  her  sex,  or 
faer  high  station.  '  The  powers  that 
be  aie  ordained  of  God,'  formed  no 
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article  of  Knox's  creed.  Mary's 
youth,  however,  her  beauty,  accom- 
plishments, and  afiability,  interested 
the  majority  in  her  favour;  and  as 
she  had  from  the  first  continued  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
testants,  the  general  peace  remained 
unbroken.  Various  proposals  of 
marriage  had  been  made  to  Mary 
by  this  time  from  different  quar-* 
ters;  but  her  affiections  fixing  on 
her  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  lord 
Damley,  she  was  united  to  him 
at  Holyrood-house,  1565.  So  great 
was  her  popularity  at  the  moment, 
that  not  a  murmur  was  heard  when 
she  commanded  her  new  husband  to 
be  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  un- 
constitutional as  the  act  was  re- 
garded; though  Knox,  with  his  ac- 
customed want  of  feeling,  and  dis- 
regard of  his  character  as  a  Christian 
divine,  preached  openly  against  her 
union  with  a  papist,  and  in  a  sermon  in 
her  presence  observed, '  that  God  had 
set  over  them,  for  their  offences,  and 
their  ingratitude,  boi/s  and  women* 
From  the  continued  attacks  of  the 
reformer,  whatever  led  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  queen's  religious  sen- 
timents on  any  occasion,  instantly 
dissolved  the .  mscination  which  her 
other  qualities  had  created ;  and  it  is 
in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the 
assistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the 
assassination  of  Rizzio,  an  attendant 
on  Mary.  Rizzio  seems  to  have  come 
in  place  of  Chatelard,  a  French  poet, 
who,  having  sailed  in  Mary's  retinue 
from  the  continent,  gained  the 
queen's  attention  by  his  poetical 
effusions,  and,  becoming  bold  enough 
to  make  love  to  her,  was  held  guilty 
of  high  treason,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese,  came 
to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of  the  am- 
bassador from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so 
before  Chatelard's  death.  He  was 
skilled  in  music,  had  a  polished  and 
ready  wit,  and  wrote  French  and 
Italian  with  ease.  His  first  employ- 
ment at  court  was  in  his  character  of 
a  musician  ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced 
him  to  be  her  French  secretary  j  and 
in  this  situation  he  was  conceived  to 
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possess  an  influence  over  her,  which 
was  equally  hateful  to  Darnley  and  the 
reformers,  though  on  yery  different 
grounds.  Both  therefore  concurred 
in  his  destruction  ;  and  he  was  assas- 
sinated accordingly,  1566.  Darnley 
afterwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in 
the  conspiracy,  though  it  was  plain 
the  queen  did  not  believe,  and  could 
not  forgive  him ;  and  possessing  as 
he  did  few  qualities  to  secure  her 
regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him 
terminated  in  disgust  In  the  mean 
time  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was  rapidly 
advancing  in  the  queen's  favour ;  and 
at  length  no  business  was  concluded, 
no  grace  bestowed,  without  his  assent 
and  participation.  At  this  juncture 
Mary  bore  ason  to  Darnley,  eventually 
our  James  I. ;  soon  after  which  Darnley 
was  seized  with  small-pox  at  Glasgow, 
but  on  his  recovery  returned  with  the 
queen  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  took 
up  his  residence,  not  in  the  palace  of 
Holy  rood,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the 
Kirk  of  Field,  a  detached  mansion, 
standing  in  a  solitary  part  of  the 
town.  Ten  days  after,  this  house 
was  blow^n  up  by  gunpowder,  and 
Darnley  and  his  servants  buried  in 
the  ruins,  Feb.  1567.  Whether  Mary 
knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not 
certain,  and  different  views  of  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  taken  by  dif- 
ferent historians:  the  actual  author 
of  tlie  horrid  deed  was  Bothwell,  and 
he  was  brought  before  the  privy 
council  for  the  crime.  From  the 
shortness  of  the  notice,  Lennox,  his 
accuser,  did  not  appear  ;  the  trial 
nevertheless  proceeded ;  and  without 
a  single  witness  being  examined,  the 
earl  was  acquitted.  He  was  upon 
this  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
employments,  but  actually  attained 
the  end  he  had  in  view  when  he  per- 
petrated tlie  foul  act  This  was  no 
other  thai}  to  marry  the  queen  him- 
self, which  he  did  in  three  months 
afler,  having  in  the  interval  carried 
her  off*  a  prisoner  to  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  and  obtained  a  process  of 
divorce  against  the  lady  Bothwell, 
his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consangui- 
nity.   Before  the  union,  Maiy  had 
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created  Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney; 
and  the  marriage  itself  was  solem- 
nized at  Holy  rood-house  by  Adam 
Bothwell,  bishop  of  Orkney,  the  earl's 
kinsman,  according  to  both  the  Ro- 
mish and  protestant  forms.  Public 
indignation  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained ;  and  the  nobles  risine 
against  Bodiwell  and  Mary,  tliey  fled 
before  an  armed  and  indignant  people 
from  fortress  to  fortress.  At  length, 
after  they  had  collected  some  follow- 
ers, a  pitched  battle  near  Carb^iy- 
hill  was  about  to  ensue,  June  15, 
1567,  when  Mary  abandoned  Both- 
well,  (who  fled  beyond  seas),  and 
threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects,  who  conducted  her  first  to 
Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  the  castle 
of  Lochleven ;  where,  as  she  still  per- 
sisted to  regard  Bothwell  as  her  hus- 
band, it  was  determined  she  should 
abdicate  in  favour  of  her  son  James. 
Instruments  to  that  effect  were  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  she  was  con- 
strained to  affix  her  signature  to 
them  ;  upon  which  the  prince  was 
crowned  at  Stirling,  29th  July,  1567, 
as  James  VI.,  when  little  more  than 
a  year  old. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time 
(being  that  of  the  final  struggle  in 
Scotland  between  the  two  great  in- 
terests of  the  old  and  the  new  religion, 
which,  besides  their  intrinsic  import- 
ance, were  respectively  identified  with 
the  French  and  the  English  alliance,) 
rendered  the  minority  of  James  a 
season  of  perpetual  disorder.  Knox 
acted  as  usual  a  conspicuous  part 
He  preached  the  coronation  sermon 
of  the  in&nt  king,  when  Murray  was 
made  regent ;  and  the  last  contest  in 
which  he  engaged  was  with  his  own 
followers,  who  desired  the  restoration 
of  episcopacy,  but  whose  zeal  for  tliat 
object  he  contrived  entirely  to  extin* 
guish.  He  died,  aged  67,  1572,  and 
his  funeral  was  attended  by  Morton 
(that  day  chosen  regent)  and  several 
other  lords.  Strikingly  indeed  does 
the  fierce  intolerance  of  this  reformer 
contrast  with  the  mild  dignity  of  St. 
Paul,  ardent  as  that  apostle  was  for 
making  converts ;  and  with  all  Knox's 
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acknowledged  talents,  how  awfully 
unchristian  —  as  clearlv  so  as  pope 
Gregory's  thanksgiving  for  the  Barth^ 
l^ffli — was  his  defence  of  the  cowardly 
assassination  of  Beatoun!  During 
the  r^encies  of  the  earb  of  Murray, 
Lennox,  liar,  and  Morton  (1567 — 
1578^,  the  education  of  the  voung 
prince  was  prosecuted  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  worthy  earl  of 
Mar  in  Stirling  Castle,  by  George 
Buchanan,  and  other  eminent  scholars ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  Mar,  hb  bro- 
ther, Alexander  Erskine,  induced  the 
nobles  to  call  on  the  prince,  young  as 
he  was  (14),  to  take  th^  rule' into  his 
own  hands,  which  he  accordingly  did 
1578,  and  Morton  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  regency.  The  new  govern- 
ment, however,  soon  became  unpo- 
pular, on  account  of  its  &vour  towards 
persons  of  the  old  &ith  ;  and  tliis  in 
a  few  weeks  opened  a  way  for  Mor- 
ton to  resume  nearly  all  his  former 
authority.  Into  the  hands  of  this 
person,  (undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  tragedy  of  his  father's 
murder,)  the  young  prince  now  fell ; 
but  his  power  was  not  long  in  being 
undermined,  chiefly  by  tlie  intrigues 
of  two  individuals,  who  seem  to  have 
first  made  their  appearance  at  the 
Scottish  court  1579,  and  immediately 
to  have  become  the  objects  of  the  un- 
bounded fondness  of  the  young  king. 
These  were  £sm^  Stuart,  of  the  house 
of  Lennox,  whom  James  created  duke 
of  Lennox,  and  captain  James  Stuart, 
son  of  lord  Ochiltree.  In  Dec.  1580, 
the  mind  of  the  king  having  been  pre- 
viously prepared  for  what  was  to  be 
done,  captain  Stiuirt  entered  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, and  accused  Morton  of 
having  been  accessary  to  the  murder 
of  king  Henry.  The  earl  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  prison,  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed  at 
Edinburgli.  Lennox  and  Stuart  (the 
latter  made  earl  of  Arran)  were 
now  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
they  exercised  their  power  with  un- 
measurable  insolence.  At  length  a 
party  of  the  nobles,  including  the  earls 
of  Mar  and  Gowrie,  concerted  a 
scheme  for  seizing  the  king's  person, 


which  they  carried  into  effect  12th 
August,  1582,  at  Gowrie's  castle  of 
Ruthven  in  Perthshire  ;  whence  the 
enterprise  is  known  in  Scottish  his- 
tory as  tlie  '  Raid  of  Ruthven.'  Upon 
this  revolution,  Arran  was  tlirown 
into  confinement,  Lennox  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after 
died  in  France,  and  James  himself  re** 
mained  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators.  These  proceedings  re- 
ceived die  approval  of  a  convention 
of  the  estates,  as  well  as  the  secret 
thanks  of  Elizabeth  of  England  ;  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  Morton,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  Lennox  and  Arran, 
had  seen  her  whole  policy  with  regard 
to  the  northern  kingdom  thwarted. 
James  had  remained  in  a  state  of  re- 
straint ten  months,  when,  liaving  been 
permitted  to  go  from  Falkland  to  St. 
Andrews,  1583,  he  contrived  to  throw 
himself  into  the  castle  there,  and  to 
maintain  his  position  till  his  enemies, 
finding  themselves  outnumbered  ,by 
those  who  flocked  to  his  assistance, 
gave  up  the  contest.  Once  more  at 
liberty,  he  recalled  the  infamous  Ar- 
ran, who  obtained  an  act  declaring 
all  concerned  in  the  Raid  of  Ruthven 
traitors ;  whereon,  although  the  rest 
escaped,  Gowrie  was  seized  and  sum- 
marily executed.  A  strict  alliance, 
through  Arran,  was  now  formed  with 
Elizabeth ;  who  agreed  to  allow  James 
a  pension  of  5000/.,  but  soon  after 
employed  lord  Gray's  son,  called  *  the 
Master  of  Gray,'  to  undermine  the  in- 
fluence of  Arran.  With  her  conniv- 
ance, the  lords  who  had  been  banished 
on  account  of  the  Raid  entered  Scot- 
land with  10,000  men,  1585,  and  driv- 
ing Arran  from  the  royal  presence,com- 
pelled  the  confiscation  of  his  estates. 
We  must  now  return  to  oueen 
Mary.  On  the  escape  of  Both- 
well  from  the  unfought  field  of 
Carberry  Hill,  1567,  to  which  mea- 
sure he  was  prompted  by  Mary,  that 
unhappy  queen  surrendered  herself 
to  the  laird  of  Grange  ;  and,  amid  the 
insults  of  the  lower  classes,  was  con- 
ducted to  Edinburgh.  The  citizens 
of  that  capital,  however,  seeming  to 
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incline  to  her  cause,  the  insurgent 
lords  removed  her,  in  disguised  appar 
rel,  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  which 
stands  on  a  little  island  in  the  lake  of 
that  name,  June  16.  Bothwell,  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  betook  himself  to 
piracy  in  the  northern  seas ;  and  being 
captured  by  the  Danes,  died  in  their 
dungeon  of  Malmay,  1576.  Mean- 
while Mary  reaped  the  full  conse- 
quences of  his  guilt  and  of  her  own 
infatuated  attachment  to  him.  She 
was  imprisoned  in  a  rude  and  incon- 
venient tower,  on  a  small  islet,  where 
there  was  scarcely  room  to  walk  50 
yards  ;  and  not  even  the  intercession 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  seems  for  the 
moment  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
successful  insurrection  of  subjects 
against  their  sovereign,  could  procure 
any  mitigation  of  her  captivity.  The 
brutality  of  lord  Lindsay,  one  of  the 
confederate  peers,who  severely  bruised 
the  captive  queen's  arm  by  squeezing 
it  with  his  iron  glove,  when  urging 
her  to  sign  the  deed  by  which  she  re- 
linquish^ the  crown  to  her  son,  has 
been  the  mournful  theme  of  many  a 
Scottish  historian.  But  though  de- 
serted by  her  own  brother,  Afurray, 
who,  on  accepting  the  regengr  of 
Scotland,  acknowl^ged  himself  her 
enemy,  Mary  found  a  friend  in  George 
Douglas,  the  brother  of  her  gaoler. 
Sir  William  Douglas  of  Lochleven, 
the  half-brother  of  Murray,  and 
consequently  a  relative  of  Mary, 
was  resolutely  bent  on  being  faith- 
ful to  the  tmst  reposed  in  him  ;  but 
his  brother  George,  though  expelled 
the  island  on  account  of  the  interest 
he  took  in  the  queen's  cause,  engaged 
his  cousin,  called  '  little  Douglas,'  a 
boy  of  16  (who  remained  at  the  castle), 
to  effect  her  escape.  Accordingly,  on 
May  2,  1568,  little  William  Douglas 
contrived  to  steal  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  while  the  family  were  at  sup- 
per. He  let  Maty  and  her  attendant 
out  of  the  tower  when  all  had  gone  to 
rest,  locked  the  gates  to  prevent  puN 
suit,  placed  the  queen  and  her  wait- 
ing-woman in  a  skiff;  and  rowed  them 
to  "the  shore,  throwing  the  keys  of  the 
castle  into  the  lake.     Lord  Seaton 


and  a  party  of  the  Hamiltons  being 
in  waitmg  at  the  landing-place  with 
horses,  the  queen  mountea,|and  hur- 
ried off*  to  Niddiy  in  West  Lothian ; 
from  which  place  she  went  next  day 
to  Hamilton.  The  news  spread  like 
lightning  throughout  the  country; 
the  people  remembered  Mary's  gen* 
tleness,  grace,  beauty,  and  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  if  they  reflected  on  her 
errors,  they  thought  they  had  been 
punished  with  sufficient  severity.  In 
a  week  after  her  emancipation,  she 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confe- 
deracy, by  which  nine  earls,  nine 
bishops,  eighteen  lords,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  high  rank,  engaged  to 
defend  her  person,  and  restore  her 
power.  This  was,  however,  but  a 
gleam  of  success.  The  queen  pur- 
posed to  place  her  person  in  security 
m  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  ;  and  her 
army,  under  the  earl  of  Argyle,  re* 
solved  to  carry  her  thither  in  a  spe- 
cies of  triumph.  The  regent  was 
Wing  at  Glasgow  with  very  inferior 
forces;  but,  with  confidence  in  his 
own  military  skill,  and  in  the  talents 
of  Morton,  he  determined  to  meet 
Argyle's  party  on  its  march,  and  give 
it  battle.  On  May  ISth,  1568,  Mur- 
ray having  occupied  the  village  of 
Langside,  the  Hamiltons  and  other 
conductors  of  Mary  rushed  forth  with 
ill-considered  valour,  to  dispute  the 
pass.  They  fought,  however,  with 
obstinacy,  after  the  Scottish  manner ; 
that  is,  they  pressed  on  each  other 
front  to  front,  each  fixing  his  spear 
in  his  opponent's  target,  and  then  en- 
deavouring to  bear  him  down,  as  two 
bulls  do  when  they  encounter.  Mor- 
ton decided  the  battle  by  attacking 
the  flank  of  the  Hamiltons  while 
their  column  was  closely  engaged  in 
front.  The  measure  was  successful, 
and  the  queen's  army  was  completely 
routed.  Mary  beheld  this  final  and 
fatal  defeat  from  a  castle  called  Crook- 
stane,  about  four  miles  from  Paisley ; 
where  she  and  Damley  had  spent 
some  happy  days  after  their  mamage, 
and  which,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  scene  of  bitter  recollections.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  there  was  no 
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reaoaroe  but  flight ;  and,  escorted  bv 
lord  Hem'es  and  a  few  faithful  fol- 
lowers, she  rode  60  miles  without 
stopping  to  the  abbey  of  Dundren- 
nan,  in  Galloway.     From  this  place 
she  had  the  means  of  retreating  either 
to  France  or  England,  as  she  should 
ultimately    determine.      In    France 
she  was  sare  to  have  been  well  r&- 
cetved ;  but  England  afforded  a  nearer, 
and,  as  she  thought,  an  equally  safe 
place    of  reliige.      Her  attendants, 
tkowerer,  deemed  otherwise  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  entreaties,  she  crossed 
the  Solway,  and  delivered  herself  up 
to  a  gentleman  named  Lowther,  the 
£ngi»fa  deputy-warden.     Much  sui^ 
mSed  at  the  incident,  he  sent  to  in- 
form queen  Elizabeth ;  and  receiving 
the  Scottish    queen   with  as  much 
state  as  he  had  the  means  of  showing, 
he    lodged   her  in    Carlisle   Castle. 
Elizabedi,  great  as  she  was  upon  some 
occasions,  acted  in  the  present  emer- 
gency from  mean  and  altogether  un- 
worthy motives.     In  the  fugitive  who 
implored  her  protection,  she  only  saw 
a  princess  who  possessed  a  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
which,   by  the  catholic  part  of  her 
subjects  at  least,  was  held  superior  to 
her  own.  She  remembered  that  Mary 
had  been  led  to  assume  the  arms  and 
titles  of  the  English  monarchy ;  that 
she  had  been  long  her  rival  in  accom- 
plishments ;  and  she  certainly  did  not 
forget  that  she  was  her  superior  in 
youth  and  beauty.     In  a  word,  Eliza^ 
beth  regarded  her  unhappy  cousin  as 
an  enemy,  over  whom  circumstances 
had  given  her  power ;    and  she  ac- 
cordingly determined  upon  reducing 
her  to  the  condition  of  a  captive.     In 
pursuance  of  the  line  of  conduct  to 
which  this  train  of  reasoning  led,  she 
ordered   Mary  to  be  removed  from 
the  Scottish  border  to  Bolton  castle, 
in  Yorkshire  ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  doing  her  justice,  appointed  com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  Damley's  death,  '  that  she  might 
clear  her  beloved  sister  from  the  as- 
persions   cast    upon  her  character.' 
Tlie  commission  met  at  York,  1568, 
the  regent  Murray  appearing  as  the 


accuser  of  his  sister,  benefiictress,  and 
sovereign — the  charge,  that  of  murders 
and  at  the  end  of  five  months,  Eliza- 
beth informed  both  parties  that  the 
earl  had  proved  notning  of  the  cri- 
minal charges  which  he  had  brought 
against  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  was, 
therefore, she  said,  determined  to  leave 
the  affiiirs  of  Scotland  as  she  had 
found  them.  To  have  treated  both 
parties  impartially,  Elizabeth  ought 
hereupon  to  have  restored  Mary  to 
liberty :  she  however  retained  her  in 
that  captivity  which  was  only  to  end 
with  her  life ;  while  Murray  returned 
to  Scotland  to  be  laden  with  her 
fovours.  But  the  career  of  that 
heartless  nobleman  was  brief;  for 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
regent  for  his  adherence  to  his 
sister's  cause,  shot  him  as  he  passed 
through  LinlithgoWf  1570,  and  es- 
caped to  the  continent.  During  the 
regency  of  Murray's  successor,  Len- 
nox, the  party  of  Mary  gained  ground ; 
but  upon  his  death,  1572,  the  earl  of 
Morton  became  regent,  and  her  cause 
declined.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
Mary's  last  hope,  defended  by  the 
galkint  Kirkalay  of  Grange,  fell  to 
Elizabeth's  general.  Sir  William 
Drury,  1573 ;  Kirkaldy  and  his  bro- 
ther were  publicly  executed ;  and  a 
termination  being  thus  put  to  the 
civil  war,  Morton  was  in  complete 
possession  of  power  in  Scotland.  It 
nowever  became,  after  a  course  of 
yeafs,  the  lot  of^that  talented  but 
faulty  ruler  to  die  as  he  had  made 
others  die ;  for,  being  accused,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  by  James 
Stuart,  of  having  been  instrumental 
to  the  death  of  Darnley,  he  was,  with 
the  king's  consent,  decapitated  by  a 
machine  of  his  own  invention,  called 
'  The  Maiden,'  1580.  But  to  return 
to  the  captive  Mary.  Always  de- 
manding ner  liberty,  and  always 
having  the  demand  evaded,  she  was 
transported  from  castle  to  castle,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  various 
Keepers ;  who  incurred  Elizabeth's 
most  severe  resentment  when  they 
manifested  any  of  that  attention  to 
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soften  the  rigours  of  captivity,  which 
mere  courtesy  and  compassion  for 
fallen  greatness  prompted.  But  a 
bull  of  pope  Pius  V.,  1571,  which 
excommunicated  Elizabeth,  having 
reminded  the  English  catholics  of 
Mary's  alleged  superior  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  England,  various  plots 
were  entered  into  to  dethrone  Eliza- 
beth. As  fast  as  one  of  these  con- 
spiracies was  crushed,  anotlier  seemed 
to  arise  ;  and  as  the  catholics  were 
promised  powerful  assistance  from  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  danger  appeared 
every  day  more  imminent.  Whether 
Mary  herself  fostered  the  design  of 
the  queen's  enemies  or  not,  she  was 
soon  regarded  by  the  English  govern- 
ment as  its  pnmum  mobile  ;  and  a 
pretext  was  found  for  proceeding 
against  her,  when  Anthony  Babing- 
ton,  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune, 
and  a  zealous  catholic,  had  been  de- 
tected in  laying  plans  for  Elizabeth's 
assassination,  and  the  release  of  Mary, 
1585.  The  queen  of  Scots  having 
been  removed  to  Fotheringay  Castle, 
40  commissioners,  consistmg  of  Eli- 
zabeth's most  distinguished  statesmen 
and  nobility,  proceeded  to  try  her  for 
her  alleged  accession  to  Babington's 
conspiracy,  in  the  great  hall  of  her  place 
of  imprisonment,  Oct  1586.  She 
was  speedily  foimd  guilty ;  and  in 
three  montlis  after  that  decision,  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  ar- 
rived, (Feb.  7,  1587),  and,  on  being 
introduced  to  her,  told  her  to  pre- 
pare for  death  at  eight  on  the  ensuing 
morning.  She  expressed  surprise 
rather  than  terror  at  the  intelligence ; 
and  having  declared  tlmt  death  would 
be  most  welcome  to  her,  requested 
her  confessor  might  attend  her  with- 
out delay.  With  much  want  of  feel- 
ing, this  was  denied  her ;  whereupon, 
with  calmness,  she  ordered  supper  to 
be  prepared,  observing  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  sustenance,  lest  a 
&ilure  of  the  body  should  affect  her 
mind  on  the  morrow.  Her  attend- 
ants, during  the  repast,  could  not  help 
weeping  when  they  reflected  upontlie 
awful  situation  of  their  mistress ;  but 
at  the  end  of  it,  she  cheerfully  re- 


quested each  of  them  to  take  wine 
with  her,  which  they  did  upon  their 
knees.  She  then  asked  their  pardon 
for  all  her  offences  towards  them ; 
while  they,  in  return,  amidst  a  plen- 
tiful effiision  of  tears,  solicited  her 
forgiveness  in  like  manner.  Having 
perused  her  will,  and  distributed  por- 
tions of  her  jewels  among  those 
about  her  person,  she  went  to  bed, 
slept  calmly  for  some  hours,  and  then 
rose  to  perform  by  herself  the  last 
offices  of  religion,  administering  to 
herself  tlie  consecrated  host  with 
which  pope  Pius  liad  furnished  her, 
in  case  she  should  be  denied  the  as- 
sistance of  a  priest.  Towards  morn- 
ing, she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit 
of  silk  and  velvet;  and  when  the 
sheriff*  announced  to  her  that  the 
hour  was  come,  she  replied  that  she 
was  ready,  and  followed  him,  leaning 
on  two  of  the  soldiers.  In  passing 
through  the  hall,  the  two  earls  and 
other  officers  received  her ;  and  some 
minutes  were  occupied  in  the  painful 
farewel  she  was  compelled  to  take  of 
her  steward,  Sir  Andrew  Melvil,  who 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  in  her 
way,  wringins  his  hands,  and  weeping 
bitterly.  A  few  of  her  servants  were, 
after  a  great  deal  of  solicitation,  per- 
mitted to  be  with  her  to  the  last. 
She  was  not  at  all  affected  when, 
upon  entering  the  room  allotted  for 
her  death,  she  saw  the  executioners, 
the  black  liangings,and  the  fatal  axe ; 
but  she  vras  moved  with  indignation 
when  the  dean  of  Peterborough  en- 
deavoured to  make  her  abjure  the 
errors  of  her  faith,  and  said  to  him 
with  great  earnestness, '  I  was  born  in 
this  religion,  I  have  lived  in  it,  and  in 
it  I  will  die  I'  The  earl  of  Kent  re- 
proved her  for  keeping  a  crucifix  in 
her  hand  :  she  meekly  upbraided  him, 
and  proceeded  to  unrobe.  Her  ser- 
vants, on  seeing  her  ready  to  lay  her 
head  upon  the  block,  burst  into  tears 
and  convulsive  sobbings ;  but  she  put 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  to  enjoin  their 
silence.  Having  desired  one  of  them 
to  cover  her  eyes  with  a  handkerchief, 
she  knelt  down  ;  and,  at  two  strokes, 
her  head  was  severed  from  her  body. 
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Thus  died  queen  Mary,  aged  44,  after 
a  captivity  of  18  years.  Elizabeth, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  hypocrisy  which 
had  cliaracterised  all  her  proceedings 
towards  her  cousin,  no  sooner  ascer- 
tained that  the  deed  was  done,  than 
she  hastened  to  deny  her  share  in  it. 
She  pretended  that  Davison,  her  se- 
cretary, had  acted  positively  against 
her  command  in  laying  the  warrant 
before  the  privy  council ;  tliat  she 
might  seem  the  more  serious  in  her 
charge,  she  caused  him  to  be  fined  in 
a  lai^  sum  of  money,  and  deprived 
of  his  offices  ;  and  she  sent  a  special 
ambassador  to  king  James,  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  unhappy  accident,  as  she 
chose  to  designate  the  deliberate  ju- 
dicial murder  of  his  mother  I 

Though  James  remonstrated  be- 
tween the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  his  parent,  and  took  steps  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  France  and  other 
foreign  courts,  he  prudently  remem- 
bered hb  English  pension,  and  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  soothed  by  Eliza- 
beth's hollow  excuses.  His  marriage 
with  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  11. 
of  Denmark,  1589 ;  the  daring  seizure 
of  his  person  by  Francis  Stuart,  earl 
of  Bothwell,  on  the  plea  of  protect- 
ing him  from  evil  ministers,  1593, 
with  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  Both- 
weU  from  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  riots 
occasioned  by  the  presbyterian  party, 
on  account  of  James's  inclination  to- 
wards the  ancient  faith  (presbytery 
having  been  established  as  the  nar 
tional  form  of  religion  by  the  parlia- 
ment, 1592),  which  ended  in  the  king's 
restoration  of  episcopacy,  1598 ;  wero^ 
the  chief  matters  of  interest  till  the 
celebrated  *  Gowrie  Conspiracy,'  1600. 
The  king  was  upon  a  hunting  excur^ 
sion,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  bro- 
ther of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  to 
the  earl's  house  at  Perth.  Here  he 
was  led  to  a  remote  chamber,  on  pre- 
tence of  having  a  secret  communi- 
cated to  him  ;  when  he  found  a  man 
in  complete  armour,  who  put  a  dag- 
ger to  his  breast,  and  threatened  him 
with  immediate  death,  without  as- 
dgning  any  cause  for  the  deed.  His 
attendants  becoming  roused  by  his 


cries,  entered,  and  slew  both  the  armed 
man  and  the  earl's  brother ;  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  former  was  the 
earl  himself.  The  passage  is  one  of 
the  darkest  in  history ;  and  after  the 
expenditure  of  much  ingenuity  in  the 
attempt  to  clear  it  up,  no  explana- 
tion, satisfactory  at  all  points,  has  yet 
been  given.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
residence  in  Scotland,  James  was 
much  occupied  in  taking  measures 
for  securing  his  succession  to  the 
English  throne ;  an  object  which,  from 
the  capricious  temper  of  Elizabeth, 
remained  of  doubtful  attainment  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  its  accomplish- 
ment At  length  intelligence  was 
brought  of  the  death  of  me  queen, 
and  of  her  unchanged  mind  as  re- 
spected his  succession  ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1603,  he  set  out  from 
Edinburgn  to  receive  that  second 
crown,  which  was  to  bring  a  double 
portion  of  woe  upon  his  hapless  de- 
scendants. 

France  UNDER  Francis  II.— Fran- 
cis II.,  son  of  Henri  II.  and  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  married  the  unfortu- 
nate Maiy  Stuart,  and  in  a  year  afler, 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne, 
1559,  at  the  age  of  16.  The  duke  of 
Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
his  brother,  uncles  of  the  young 
queen,  liad  been  invested  with  tiie 
government  by  Henri ;  a  measure 
which  raised  up  against  them  An- 
toine  king  of  Navarre,  and  Louis  his 
brother,  prince  of  Cond^,  both  princes 
of  the  blood.  Those  princes,  indig- 
nant at  seeing  the  state  ruled  by  two 
strangers,  engaged  the  French  pro- 
testants  (calvinists,  afterwards  called 
Huguenots),  on  tlieir  side,  while  the 
Guises,  on  the  other  liand,  brought 
over  the  catholics  to  tlieir  interests. 
Thus  originated  those  terrible  civil 
disturbances  which  desolated  France 
under  the  following  reigns.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  prince  of  Cond^  formed, 
in  1560,  *  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,' 
so  called  because  they  assembled  round 
that  city,  to  carry  off  the  king,  and 
massacre  the  Guises,  who  had  re- 
moved to  Amboise  from  Paris,  on 
receiving  secret  information  of  a  de- 
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sign  being  on  foot  to  seize  the  royal 
person.  The  insurgent  party,  how- 
ever, was  overcome,  numerous  execu- 
tions followed,  and  the  edict  of  Ramo- 
rantin  was  issued  by  the  king,  which 
constituted  the  bishops  judges  of  he- 
resy, took  the  cognizance  of  this  of- 
fence from  the  parliament,  and  de- 
prived the  calvinists  of  the  privilege 
of  holding  religious  assemblies.  A 
recent  edict  of  Henri  had  also  de- 
clared the  same  party  punishable  by 
death ;  but  when  admiral  Coligni  haiii 
presented  a  memorial  in  their  favour, 
It  was  resolved  to  leave  them  in  peace, 
till  a  national  council  should  be  as- 
sembled .  Accordingly,  in  1 560,  Fran- 
cis called  one  at  Orleans ;  when  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  on  his  arrival  there- 
at, was  seized,  and  condemned  to  lose 
his  head  for  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.  The  sentence,  however,  was 
not  executed,  on  account  of  the  king's 
death,  occasioned  by  an  imposthume 
in  the  ear  (after  a  reign  of  only  17 
months),  December  15.  Charles  IX., 
his  brother,  then  only  10,  succeeded ; 
and  the  government  was  administered 
by  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici, 
and  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of 
Navarre.  The  prince  of  Cond^  was 
now  released ;  and  so  much  strength 
did  the  Huguenot  party  acquire  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  constable 
Montmorenci  and  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  had  before  been  rivals,  were  re- 
conciled, out  of  alarm  at  the  growing 
influence  of  the  calvinists,  and  formed, 
with  the  marshal  St.  Andr^,  a  coali- 
tion, to  which  their  opponents  gave 
the  name  of  *  the  Triumvirate.'  An 
edict  prohibiting  the  preaching  of  the 
reformed  opinions,  on  pain  of  exile, 
having  been  issued,  1561,  the  Hugue- 
nots took  up  arms ;  and  their  leaders 
having  demanded  a  public  conference 
with  the  catholics,  the  celebrated 
'colloquy  of  Poissy*  was  the  result, 
wherein  Theodore  Beza  defended  the 
cause  of  the  reformed,  and  the  cardi- 
nal of  Lorraine  that  of  the  catholic 
church,  before  the  king,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  a  numlser  of  nobles 
and  dignified  ecclesiastics.  The  dis- 
putants were  tenacious  of  their  opi- 


nions, and  remained  unconverted; 
but  the  conference  induced  the  king 
of  Navarre  to  abandon  the  reformers, 
and  reunite  with  the  Guises.  The 
queen-mother,  however,  jealous  of  a 
reconciliation  which  would  so  much 
diminish  her  influence,  sought  the 
favour  of  the  Huguenots ;  and  pro- 
cured an  edict  which  allowed  them 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  out  of  the 
towns.  The  peace  thus  established  was 
of  short  continuance  ;  and  a  quarrel 
between  some  domestics  of  the  duke 
of  Guise  and  a  congregation  of  pro- 
testants  at  Vassy  in  Champagne,  led 
to  the  massacre  of  the  latter,  and 
became  the  signal  for  hostilities  to 
begin.  While  the  protestants  had 
possession  of  all  the  south  and  west 
of  France,  the  catholics  had  on  their 
side  the  king  and  the  court,  the  re- 
gular army,  the  capital,  the  provinces 
of  the  north  and  east,  the  talent  of 
the  Guises,  and  the  support  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  The  catholics  took 
Rouen  1562,  but  lost  their  general 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  marshal  St 
Andr^ ;  and  though  they  captured 
the  prince  de  Condi,  they  were  glad 
to  exchange  him  for  the  constable 
Montmorenci,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  protestants.  In  1568, 
the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Guise,  while  besieging  Orleans,  by 
Poltrot,  a  protestant,  brought  on  a 
peace ;  but  in  1567  war  was  renewed 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Condd 
and  Coligni  to  seize  tne  king's  per- 
son. In  this  second  religious  contest, 
Catherine  was  hostile  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, Montmorenci  fell  at  St.  Denis, 
and  peace  aeain  ensued  1568.  Nei- 
ther party,  however,  had  confidence 
in  the  other;  and  hostilities  again 
commencing,  the  prince  of  Cond^ 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Angoumois  by 
the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou 
(afterwards  Henri  III.),  1569,  and 
shot  in  cold  blood  after  the  battle. 
Henri  de  Bourbon  (afterwards  Henri 
IV.)  was  now  recognized  as  head 
of  the  protestant  party ;  but  he  was 
yet  only  a  youth  of  16,  and  the  com- 
mand therefore  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Coligni,  who,  aft^  some 
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trifling  successes,  obtained  a  peace, 
1570,  on  terms  hiehly  favourable  to 
his  party.  In  the  following  year,  the 
protestants  scrupled  not  to  express 
their  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  catholic  party ;  and  Charles,  to 

Scifythem,  proposed  the  union  of 
enri  de  Bourbon,  now  king  of  Nap 
Tarre,  their  leader,  with  Margaret  his 
sister.  The  marriage  therefore  took 
place  Aug.  18, 1572,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenot 
party,  who  had  been  invited  to  the 
ceremony,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
court;  and  festivities  were  planned 
for  many  succeeding  days.  On  the 
22nd,  however,  Cohgni,  in  quitting 
the  Louvre,  was  wounded  bv  fire- 
arms from  a  house ;  and  on  tne  eve 
of  the  24th,  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
was  perpetrated  that  horrible  mas- 
sacre described  among  the  foreign 
events  of  the  reien.  The  king  of 
Navarre  was  forced  to  abjure  his  reli- 
gion to  save  his  life ;  and  when  the 
event  was  communicated  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  by  the  French  ambassador, 
deep  mourning  was  ordered  by  Eliza^ 
beth  to  be  worn  by  all  who  resorted 
to  her  presence.  This  dreadful  tra- 
gedy only  served  to  irritate  such  cal- 
vinists  as  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape;  and  refusing,  therefore,  to 
deliver  up  the  places  of  safety  that 
had  been  granted  them,  the  duke  of 
Anjou  (afterwards  Henri  III.)  lost 
almost  his  whole  army  in  an  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  Rochelle,  1578. 
Hearing  at  that  juncture  that  he  had 
been  elected  king  of  Poland,  the  duke 
retired  from  the  place  to  take  posses- 
sion of  its  crown  ;  and  he  returned 
not  to  France  till  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  CharlesIX.,who  expired  at  Vin- 
cennes,aged  24,  1574.  The  occasion 
of  Charles's  death  was  (it  is  affirmed) 
a  bloody  sweat,  his  whole  body  being 
found  bathed  therein,  though  without 
wound  or  haemorrhage  of  any  sort ; 
and  it  was  of  course  regarded  as  a 
visitation  for  his  concern  in  the  terri- 
ble Barth^l^mi.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
(who  had  been  a  suitor  of  our  Eliza- 
beth), having  resigned  the  crown  of 
Poland,   succeeded    his   brother    as 


Henri  III.,  and  commenced  a  very 
stormy  reign.  He  declared  war 
against  the  calvinists,  1576,  but  gave 
them  a  peace  at  Nerac,  1580  ;  and  so 
totally  opposed  were  all  his  plans, 
guid^  as  he  was  by  unworthy  fiivour- 
ites,  to  the  settlement  of  the  religious 
disputes  then  raging  in  his  country, 
that  three  distinct  factions  were  soon 
seen,  of  which  by  far  the  weakest  was 
that  of  the  king.  The  war  which  en- 
sued was  call^  that  'of  the  three 
Henris,'  and  its  origin  was  as  follows. 
The  king's  only  brother,  the  duke  of 
Alen9on,  having  died,  1584,  Henri, 
king  of  Navarre,  leader  of  the  protest- 
ants, became  presumptive  heir  of  the 
French  crown  ;  whereon  the  League 
party  took  up  arms  under  Henri  duke 
of  Guise,  against  the  Huguenots  under 
Henri  of  Navarre,  while  Henri  III., 
jealous  of  each  party,  attempted  to 
bring  both  to  obedience.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  at  leneth  involved  in 
civil  contest,  1587.  In  that  year  was 
formed  the  faction  of  The  Sixteen, 
which  undertook  to  deprive  the  king 
of  his  crown  and  liberty.  The  king 
of  Navarre  set  out  the  same  year  from 
Berne,  in  order  to  join  the  Germans 
and  Swiss,  who  were  marching  to  re^ 
inforce  his  army,  when  Annas,  duke 
de  Joyeuse,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  passage,  but  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Coutras.  Navarre,  instead 
of  improving  this  victory,  returned  to 
Berne  ;  and  the  Germans  and  Swiss, 
who  by  this  advantage  had  been  drawn 
into  France,  were  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Guise  at  Vimori  and  Anneau. 
Henri  III.,  driven  to  extremities  by 
the  Sixteen  and  the  duke  of  Guise^ 
party,  turned  his  army  upon  Paris, 
1588,  (then  in  Guise's  interest,)  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  main  entrance 
to  the  streets  ;  but  the  people  took  the 
alarm,  barricaded  themselves,  (a  feat 
at  which  the  Parisians  have  ever  been 
expert,)  and  drove  out  his  troops. 
The  citizens  thereupon  declared  Guise 
their  master ;  and  the  king  retreating 
to  Rouen,  his  mother  Catherine  made 
him  there  sign  a  disgraceful  edict  of 
re-union  with  his  rebellious  subject. 
Henri  soon  perceived  the  fault  he  had 
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committed ;  and  assembling  the  states 
of  Blois,  caused  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
his  brother,  the  cardinal,  to  be  assassi- 
nated.    On  the  news  of  these  mas- 
sacres, the  leaguers  of  Paris  committed 
many  indignities  against    the  king's 
person,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  May- 
enne  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  for  which  purpose  they  forced 
him  to  take  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  France.    Henri,  on  this,  had 
recourse ,  to  the  most  liberal  of  his 
opponents,  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and 
the  latter,  with  an  army  of  protestants, 
raised  the  siege  of  Tours,  in  which  the 
king  had  been  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Mayenne.     The  two  kings  then   in- 
vested Paris  with  30,000  men;    but 
while  Henri  III.  was  waiting  the  event 
at  St.  Cloud,  Jaques  Clement,  a  fana- 
tical Dominican  .monk,  inflamed  by 
the  declamations  of  the  leaguers,  stab- 
bed him  in  tlie  midst  of  his  courtiers. 
The  nobles  instantly  slew  the  assassin 
with  their  swords  ;  but  Henri  died  of 
his  wound  on  the  following  day,  Aug. 
2,  1589,  aged  39.     The  king  of  Na^ 
varre,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
Louis  IX.,  had  been  named  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  dying  Henri  III. ;  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Henri  IV.     As 
the  head  of  the  calvinists,  he  was  op- 
posed by  at  least  one  half  of  the  king- 
dom, wnich  obeyed  the  duke  of  May- 
enne ;    and    he    was   compelled    to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Paris.    Soon 
after,  however,  he  gained  the  battles 
of  Arqucs  and  Ivri  against  Mayenne ; 
and  having  received  some  reinforce- 
ments from  Elizabeth  of  England,  he 
?ursued  the  war  with  renewed  vigour, 
n  1593  he  began  negotiations  with 
several  of  die  leaders  of  the  League ; 
and  as  a   preliminary  condition   of 
their  submission,  he  was  induced,  by 
the  advice  of  his  minister.  Sully,  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  the  catho- 
lic faith  at  St.  Denis.     In  1594  Paris 
opened  its  gates  to  him,  Rouen  and 
other  cities   followed  the  example, 
Charles,  duke  of  Guise,   made  his 
submission,  and  the  pope  acknow- 
ledged him.     In   159G  the  duke  of 
Mayenne  submitted ;  and  in  1598  he 
saw  all  France,  nine  years  after  his 


assumption  of  the  crown,  submit  to 
his  authority.  The  peace  of  Vervins, 
1598,  put  an  end  to  the  interference 
of  Spain  in  tlie  affairs  of  France  ;  and 
at  the  same  moment,  to  give  the  ut- 
most possible  advantage  to  the  pro- 
testants, the  edict  of  Nantes  was  pub- 
lished by  Henri.  That  ordinance 
would  have  eiSected  all  that  was  re- 
quired, had  its  provisions  been  ho- 
nestly and  fully  carried  into  effect, 
and  liad  not  the  king's  intentions 
been  frustrated  by  the  intolerance  of 
the  different  parliaments  and  courts 
of  justice.  Henri  divorced  his  wife 
Margaret  de  Valois,  1599,  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Gabrielle  d'Estelle,  (a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman, 
the  king's  marriage  with  whom  had 
been  opposed  by  Sully,  on  account  of 
her  stained  character,)  espoused  Mary 
de  Medici,  1601 ;  but  the  match  was 
by  no  means  productive  of  happiness. 
Mary,  reposing  her  confidence  in  an 
Italian  named  Concini,  and  his  wife 
Leonora  Galieai,  listened  to  every  tale 
they  studiously  repeated  against  the 
private  character  of  the  monarch  ;  and 
her  intrigues  with  the  various  politi- 
cal parties  gave  Henri  great  disturb- 
ance. Nevertheless  the  king  became 
deservedly  popular  by  his  constant 
sympathy  with  the  humble  classes, who 
had  been  treated  almost  as  inferior 
beings  by  his  predecessors ;  and  so 
opposed  was  he  to  all  plans  of  perse^ 
cution,  and  even  of  severity,  that  he 
used  constantly  to  remind  his  advisers 
'a  spoonful  of  honey  would  catch 
more  flies  than  a  whole  hogshead  of 
vinegan'  His  life,  notwithstanding 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  was 
often  attempted,  and  at  length  fatally. 
Constant  conspiracies  were  set  on 
foot  by  the  Huguenots,  under  the 
duke  de  Bouillon  and  others ;  and  the 
catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  stirred 
up  frequent  mischief.  Marshal  de 
Biron  was  beheaded  for  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  Spain,  1602; 
and  Austria  having  dictated  laws  to 
Europe  for  some  time,  Henri,  to  draw 
off*  the  people  from  domestic  differ- 
ences, prepared  to  march  into  Ger- 
many, and  if  possible  crush  tlie  in- 
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fluence  of  the  emperor.  Nothing 
impeded  his  setting  off  but  the 
ceremoDial  of  the  queen's  corona- 
tion ;  on  the  morning  of  which  day. 
May  ISth,  1610,  he  observed  to  his 
friend  Bassompierre,  that  he  could 
not  help  thinking  his  death  was  at 
hand.  He  was  observed  to  be 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  amid  the 
gorgeous  display  of  that  day ;  and  he 
took  especial  ofience  at  what  he  re- 
garded the  want  of  respect  shown  to 
religion  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  sat  with  his  fiat  on.  '  Does  he 
remember,'  said  he  angrily  to  those 
about  him, '  that  Jesus  Christ  is  pre- 
sent ?  The  next  day  the  king  went 
to  see  Sully,  who  was  ill;  and  his 
coach  being  obliged  to  stop  in  a  nar- 
row street,  a  man  named  Ravaillac 
sprung  at  the  moment  upon  the 
wheel,  and  plunged  a  daffger  into  his 
side.  The  king  instant^  expired  ; 
and  though  the  assassin,  who  was  a 
catholic,  was  racked  and  executed,  he 
would  not' assign  any  reason  for  the 
deed.  Henri,  usually  styled  *le 
Gnmd,'  was  in  his  58th  year. 

Sweden  ukdbr  Eric  XIV.,  &c. — 
Eric  XI y.  succeeded  his  father,  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  1560,  but  had  neither  the 
talent  nor  prudence  of  his  illustrious 
parent  He  created  the  first  no- 
bility known  in  Sweden ;  but  soon 
quarrelled  with  the  new  order,  by 
passing  acts  which  they  thoueht  de- 
rogatory to  their  honour  and  dignity. 
His  whole  reign  was  disturbed  by 
wars  with  Denmark,  and  disputes 
with  his  own  subjects ;  and  at  length 
idling  into  insanity,  he  was  deposed, 
and  his  brother  placed  on  the  throne, 
•  1568,  as  John  III.  Sweden  now  be- 
came a  scene  of  discord,  through  the 
religious  quarrels  of  the  regal  fomily, 
and  an  ill-managed  war  with  the  Mus- 
covites. At  length  tranquillity  was 
restored ;  and  Sigismund,  the  son  of 
John,  was  advanced  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  1587,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  two  nations  should  become 
one  in  interests,  and  that  Sigismund 
should  have  possession  of  both  crowns 
after  his  father^s  decease.  That  event 
happened,  1592;  and  as  Sioismvnd 


was  at  a  distance,  all  was  confusion 

Xin  in  Sweden.  The  treasury  was 
^  ndered ;  a  rumour  spread  that  the 
new  king  purposed  the  extirpation  of 
protestantism  ;  and  when  Sigismund 
arrived,  attended  by  Malaspina  the 
pope's  nuncio,  dissatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed in  every  quarter.  A  plan 
was  thereupon  laid  to  raise  duke 
Cliarles,  the  king's  uncle,  to  the 
throne  ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  design,  the  king  directed  a 
Polish  force  to  harass  the  frontiers  of 
Sweden,  where  it  committed  terrible 
ravages.  In  1595,  the  king  having  de- 
parted on  a  visit  to  Poland,  great  dis- 
turbances began,  and  continued  till 
1604  ;  when  an  universal  rising  of  the 
Swedes  ensued,  Sigismund  was  de- 
posed, and  his  uncle  declared  sove- 
rei^,  with  the  title  of  Charles  IX. 

Denmark  and  Norway  under 
Frederick  II.,  &c. — Frederick  II. 
succeeded  his  father,  Christiern  III., 
1559,  and  soon  after  his  accession 
joined  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  in  subduing  the  revolted 
inhabitants  of  Ditmarsh.  In  1563 
he  commenced  a  war  with  Eric  of 
Sweden,  which  was  carried  on  with  a 
cruel  devastation  of  the  two  king- 
doms ;  till  Eric  was  deposed  by  his 
own  subjects,  1568.  In  1570  a 
treaty,  advantageous  to  Denmark, 
was  concluded  with  the  Swedes ;  and 
from  that  time  Frederick  gave  all  his 
care  to  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  his  subjects.  He  enlarged 
the  university  of  Copenhagen ;  pa- 
tronised learned  men,  among  whom 
was  Tycho  Brahe ;  was  hignly  re- 
spected by  neighbouring  princes  ;  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  garter  from 
Elizabeth ;  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  for  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  that 
king.  A  pleasing  instance  is  given 
of  his  practical  application  of  the  old 
maxim,  *  Otiare  quo  labores.'  For 
a  due  relaxation  of  his  mind  after 
close  application  to  state  business, 
he  used  to  enter  familiarly  into 
amusements  with  his  courtiers,  his 
signal  to  commence  being, '  Come  on 
friends,  let  us  play,  since  the  king  is 
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absent ;'  and  when  he  thought  it 
proper  time  to  desist,  he  would  put 
on  a  grave  countenance,  and  exclaim, 
*  Let  us  leave  off— the  king  is  re- 
turned.' This  amiable  prince  dyinff, 
aged  54,  1588,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Christiern  IV. ;  who  being  the 
brother  of  the  queen  of  our  James  I., 
was  received,  on  coming  to  England, 
1606,  with  all  possible  magnificence, 
and  in  1614  renewed  his  visit.  He 
made  war  on  the  Swedes,  waft  chosen 
head  of  the  protestant  league  against 
the  emperor,  1625,  for  there-establish- 
ment of  the  elector-palatine,  and  was 
the  first  Danish  king  who  sent  a 
fleet  to  the  East  Indies  ;  his  ships 
returning  laden  with  spices  from  the 
isle  of  Ceylon.  Christiern  died,  aged 
71,  1648. 

Portugal  cnder  Sebastian,  &c. 
—After  the  death  of  Joao  III.,  1657, 
the  administration  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen,  in  behalf  of  Se- 
bastian, her  grandson,  the  son  of 
Joao,  then  an  infant  of  three  years. 
The  Moors,  supposing  that  under  a 
minority  they  might  be  able  to  dis- 
possess the  Christians  of  the  places 
thev  held  in  Barbary,  laid  close  siege 
to  Masagnan  ;  but  the  queen-regent 
promised  such  rewards  to  those  who 
distinguished  themselves,  that  the 
Moslims,  though  they  brought  80,000 
men  into  the  field,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  This  was 
at  first  regarded  as  a  high  instance  of 
the  queen's  capacity  and  wisdom  ; 
but  in  a  short  time,  the  natural  aver- 
sion which  the  Portuguese  had  to  the 
government  of  women,  toother  with 
the  prejudice  which  prevailed  against 
her  country  (Castile),  appeared  so 
plainly,  that,  of  her  own  accord,  she 
resigned  her  authority  to  cardinal 
Don  Henry,  her  son,  under  whom 
affairs  proceeded  quietly  to  the  close 
of  the  minority.  When  Sebastian 
had  reached  to  man's-estate,  his  desire 
was  to  distinguish  himself  against  the 
infidels  ;  and  crossing  to  Africa,  1576, 
he,  after  risking  the  lives  of  himself 
and  a  few  hundred  picked  soldiers 
and  courtiers,  returned,  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing,  to  Lisbon.    The 


attempt,  however,  had  served  to  in* 
flame  nim  with  the  desire  of  a  second 
crusade ;  and  he  was  highly  delighted 
with  a  change  of  affairs,whiph  afforded 
him  at  the  moment  a  pretence  for 
war.  Mulv  Hamed,  amir  of  Fez  and 
Marocco,  had  been  dispossessed  of 
his  dominions  by  his  unde,  Muly 
Molocli,  On  hearing  of  the  trans- 
action, Sebastian  sent  to  Hamed, 
offering  him  the  service  of  such  Por- 
tuguese troops  as  were  in  Africa,  to 
reinstate  him ;  but  the  boon  was  re- 
jected by  the  Moor  with  contempt, 
until  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  been 
appealed  to  in  vain  for  aid.  Hamed 
then  solicited,  in  the  most  submis- 
sive terms,  the  assistance  he  had  de- 
spised ;  and  though  Philip,  and  all 
the  bestadvisers  of  Sebastian, laboured 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise, 
that  king,  convinced  that  he  should 
eclipse  all  his  predecessors  in  glory, 
set  sail,  1577,  for  Africa,  with  1000 
ships.  In  the  battle  which  ensued, 
Hamed  was  drowned  ;  and  Moloch, 
who  commanded  his  own  troops, 
though  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  in  a  few  moments 
after  expired.  The  Moors,  however, 
had  the  best  of  the  contest,  and  actually 
surrounded  the  whole  Portuguese 
force  ;  killine  Sebastian  while  they 
were  contending  whose  prisoner  he 
should  be,  and  either  putting  to  death, 
or  carrying  into  slavery,  the  flower  of 
his  nobility.  Al  Hamed,  the  brother 
of  Muley  Moloch,  was  proclaimed 
amir  by  the  Moors  immediately  after 
the  battle;  and  the  new  sovereign 
having  commanded  a  search  to  be 
made  for  Sebastian's  bodv,  the  king's 
valet-de-chambre  brougnt  into  his 
presence  a  corpse,  which  he  said  was 
that  of  his  master,  but  so  disfigured 
with  wounds,  that  it  could  not  well 
be  known.  This  body,  however, 
was  sent  to  Philip  of  Spain,  who  in- 
terred it  at  Belem  with  all  possible 
solemnity.  The  Portuguese,  not- 
withstanding this  ceremonial,  would 
not  believe  that  their  monarch  had 
died,  and  continually  persisted  in 
looking  for  his  return ;  a  species  of 
credulity  which  gave  rise  to  many 
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pretenders,  and  all  Europe,  for  20 
years,  was  pestered  by  the  claims  of 
pseudo-Sebastians.  The  decline  of 
Portugal  dates  from  the  disaster  of 
Sebastian.  Henrt  L  succeeded  his 
unfortunate  brother  1578,  but  found 
himself  in  an  unenviable  situation ; 
the  ;foung  nobility  haying  been  ex- 
terminated, or  carried  into  slavery  in 
Africa,  and  the  kingdom  exhausted 
of  men,  money,  and  reputation. 
After  a  brief  reign,  Don  Henry  died, 
1580 ;  and  a  violent  dispute  for  the 
succession  commenced  at  his  decease. 
The  prince  of  Parma,  the  duchess  of 
Braganza,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
respectively  urged  their  right;  but 
the  power  of  Philip  quickly  decided 
the  contest  in  his  favour.  He  found 
his  schemes  fiicilitated  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  committee  of  regency, 
the  members  of  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  inspecting  the  magazines, 
took  out  the  powder,  and  supplied 
its  place  with  sand ;  they  dissolved 
the  states  as  soon  as  they  discovered 
them  bent  on  maintaining  the  free- 
dom of  the  nation  ;  and,  under  a 
show  of  confidence,  sent  off  to  distant 
places  such  of  the  nobility  as  they 
suspected.  Philip,  finding  every 
thing  in  his  favour,  sent  the  duke  of 
Alva  with  20,000  men  into  Portugal ; 
but  the  people,  on  perceiving  how  they 
had  been  betrayed,  instantly  declared 
Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  their 
sovereign.  That  personage,  however, 
was  obliged  to  flee ;  and  Philip,  on 
being  acknowledged  king,  entered 
Lislran  in  great  pomp,  and  took  an 
oath  to  defend  the  privileges  of  Por- 
tugal, and  to  allow  none  but  its  own 
natives  to  hold  office  in  the  state 
under  himself.  But  all  his  conces- 
sions could  not  satisfy  his  new  sub- 
jects ;  and  his  severity  to  those  who 
had  fkvoured  the  cause  of  Antonio 
rendered  him  extremely  unpopular. 
That  prince,  havine  obtained  from 
the  French  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  attacked 
the  Terceras ;  and  though  many  of 
his  adherents  were  captured  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  Spaniards,  he  kept  se- 
veral places,  coined  money,  and  at 
Jengtb,  on  visiting  England,  was  so 


well  received  by  Elizabeth,  that  she 
sent  out  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir 
John  Morris  with  a  strong  fleet  and 
large  army  to  restore  him.  The  ex- 
pedition was  rendered  abortive  by 
the  skill  of  Philip ;  and  Antonio,  re- 
turning to  France,  died  there  in 
actual  poverty.  For  some  years  after 
this  event,  continual  pretensions  were 
psade  to  the  Portuguese  throne  by 
impostors,  who  respectively  affirmed 
themselves  to  be  '  the  true  Sebastian.' 
One  in  particular,  like  our  Perkin 
Warbec,  supported  by  persons  of 
distinction,  commenced  his  career  at 
Venice;  and  after  bringing  over  to 
his  cause  the  Dutch,  and  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
declared  himself  an  impostor  at  Na- 
ples, 1597.  He  was  thereupon  trans- 
ported to  a  castle  in  Castile,  and 
never  heard  of  more.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Philip  in  Portugal  was 
certainly  detrimental  to  the  nation : 
his  prodigious  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  '  Armada,' 
while  it  impoverished  all  hb  Euro- 
pean dominions,  actually  exhausted 
that  country.  The  pretensions  of 
Don  Antonio  and  '  the  Sebastians ' 
not  only  obliged  him  to  mortgage  the 
customs-duties  ^a  debt  which  to  this 
day  is  hardly  liquidated,)  but  com- 
pelled the  imposition  of  ship-money, 
and  other  taxes  of  a  grievous  nature ; 
notwithstanding  all  which,  Philip 
went  to  his  ^rave  1598,  lamented  by 
his  new  subjects,  who  were  wont  to 
declare  '  that  of  bad  masters  he  was 
the  best.'  Portugal,  however,  has  never 
from  this  period  held  more  than  a  mid- 
dle station  among  European  nations. 
Germany  under  Ferdinand  L 
&c — Ferdinand  I.  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther Charles  V.  on  his  abdication, 
1556 ;  but  when  he  notified  his  elec- 
tion to  pope  Paul  IV.,  that  pontiff 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  on  the 
ground  that  Charles  had  relinquished 
his  power  without  the  consent  of  the 
holy  see.  Pius  IV.  soon  succeeding, 
he  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the 
new  emperor ;  but  the  German  elec- 
tors, indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Paul,  issued  an  edict,  to  the  effect 
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'that  no  emperor  should  in  future 
receive  the  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  pope,  and  that,  instead  of  the 
customary  form  in  which  the  emperor 
elect  professed  his  obedience  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  a  mere  compli- 
mentary epistle  should  be  substi- 
tuted ;*  and  this  was  observed  on  the 
election  of  Maximilian,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand, to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  a 
title  which  insured  his  succession  to 
the  empire.  Thus  ended  that  tem- 
poral dependence  of  the  German  em- 
Eire  on  the  see  of  Rome,  which  had 
een  the  subject  of  so  many  contro- 
versies and  wars.  Ferdinand  conti- 
nued throughout  his  reign  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  the  pro- 
testants  and  catholics,  with  regard  to 
their  mutual  toleration,  and  outward 
harmony  ;  he  even  endeavoured  to 
effect  an  union  of  the  two  commu- 
nions, by  trying  to  persuade  the  pro- 
testants  to  send  deputies  to,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of,  the  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Trent.  This,  how- 
ever, they  refused  to  do,  unless  their 
theologians  were  acknowledged  equal 
in  dignity  to  the  catholic  bishops,  and 
the  council  were  transferred  from 
Trent  to  some  city  of  the  empire. 
Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand,  hoping 
to  conciliate  some  of  the  dissenting 
sects  in  his  states,  attempted  to  ob- 
tain of  the  pope  tlic  use  of  the  cup 
at  the  communion  for  the  laity,  and 
the  liberty  of  marriage  for  the  priests. 
Pius  IV.,  however,  moderate  as  he 
was,  would  not  listen  to  these  con- 
cessions, especially  the  latter;  and 
the  negotiations  were  still  pending 
with  regard  to  the  former,  when  the 
emperor  died  at  Vienna,  1564. 
Maximilian  II.,  his  son,  succeeded, 
having  already  married  his  cousin, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and 
been  elected  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Tranquillity  was  preserved 
during  his  reign,  if  we  except  a  war 
with  the  Turks,  which  led  to  no  im- 
portant results.  Maximilian  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  learned  men, 
and  a  complete  master  of  languages. 
He  was  elected  king  of  Poland ;  but 
his  death  at  Ratisbon,  at  the  age  of 


50, 1576,  prevented  his  taking  pos- 
session of  that  tlirone.  Rodolpu  II., 
his  son,  was  his  successor.  He  car- 
ried on  a  war  in  Hungary  with  the 
Turks,  with  various  success  ;  and  en- 
tering into  disputes  with  his  brother 
Matthias,  was  compelled  to  cede  both 
Hungary  and  Austria  to  him.  His 
deatli  occurred  at  the  age  of  60, 16l!2 ; 
whereon  Matthias  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  empire. 

Poland  under  Henri  de  Valois, 
&c. — An  interregnum  of  a  year  oc- 
curred on  the  death  of  Sigismund  II., 
last  of  the  house  of  Jagcllon,  1572. 
Poland  at  that  juncture  became  a 
prey  to  intestine  divisions ;  and  nu- 
merous intrigues  were  set  on  foot  at 
the  courts  of  Germany,  France,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  and  Brandenburgh, 
eacli  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
prince  of  their  own  nation  on  the 
throne.  The  protestants  liad  obtained 
a  considerable  footing  in  tlie  king- 
dom ;  and  a  law  was  now  passed  by 
the  Polish  diet,  to  the  effect  that  the 
future  kings  should  expressly  swear 
to  cherish,  without  distinction,  tlieir 
subjects  of  all  persuasions.  At  lengtli 
the  French  interest  prevailed  ;  Henri 
DE  Valois,  duke  of  Anjou,  of  whose 
influence  at  home  Charles  IX.  had 
become  so  jealous,  was  received  at 
Cracow  with  great  joy  as  the  new 
sovereign.  The  anections  of  the 
Poles  were  soon  engaged  by  the  youth 
and  accomplishments  of  Henri ;  but 
scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne, 
when,  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
he  became  heir  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Sensible  tliat  the  Poles  would  oppose 
his  departure,  he  kept  his  intention 
secret,  and  watched  an  opportunity 
of  stealing  from  the  palace  by  night, 
and  making  the  best  of  his  way 
towards  France.  Having  effected 
his  object,  his  escape  was  soon  dis- 
covered, and  parties  were  despatched 
after  him  by  different  roads  ;  but 
when  Zamoski,  an  influential  noble- 
man, overtook  him  at  some  leagues 
distant  from  Cracow,  all  his  prayers 
and  tears  could  not  prevail  on  Henri 
to  return.  The  Poles  became  here- 
upon so  much  exasperated,  tliat  all 
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the  French  in  Cracow  would  have 
been  massacred,  had  not  the  magis- 
trates placed  guards  in  the  streets ; 
and  in  1575  Henri  was  solemnly  de- 
posed. After  a  full  year  of  conten- 
tion between  tlie  emperor  Maximilian 
and  Stephen  Battori,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  the  latter  prevailed; 
and  marr3ring  Anne  Jagellon,  sister 
of  Sigismund  II.,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged king,  1576,  by  all  but  the 
people  of  Dantzic.  That  place  he 
reduced  after  great  labour,  1577, 
liberally  granting  the  citizens,  on 
their  surrender,  full  liberty  of  ad- 
hering to  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
though  himself  a  rigid  supporter  of 
the  hierarchy ;  and  he  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Muscovites,  who, 
under  Ivan  IV.,  had  seized  many 
important  cities  of  Livonia,  while  he 
lay  before  Dantzic.  Investing  Polocz, 
a  German  town  belonging  to  Poland, 
on  the  Dwina,  the  Russians,  thinking 
to  intimidate  the  Poles,  put  the  chief 
citizens  of  the  place  to  the  most  cruel 
deaths;  so  that  when  Battori  came 
near,  the  river  appeared  a  stream  of 
blood,  a  vast  number  of  human 
bodies,  fastened  to  planks,  and  ter- 
ribly mangled,  slowly  floating  in 
ghastly  array  upon  its  surface.  The 
Poles,  however,  nothing  daunted  at 
the  sight,  advanced  to  the  assault  witli 
such  spirit,  that  the  Russians  were 
soon  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion ;  and  it  speaks  highly  for  the 
clemency  of  Battori,  that  he  would 
not  su#er  his  soldiers  to  retaliate. 
Indeed  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  Scythian  barbarians  on  this  occa- 
sion would  have  authorised  any  re- 
venge, according  to  military  notions. 
A  number  of  Germans  were  found 
expiring  under  the  most  dreadful  tor- 
tures :  after  having  been  dipped  in 
cauldrons  of  boiling  oil,  with  a  cord 
drawn  under  the  skin  of  the  umbilical 
region,  which  fastened  their  liands 
behind,  their  eyes  liad  been  torn  from 
their  sockets,  or  seared  with  red-hot 
ironSy  and  their  faces  horribly  cut. 
Battori  continued  the.  war  with 
great  success  ;  and  though  John,  king 
of  Sweden,  allied  with  the  Muscovites 
VOL.  ti. 


for  a  time  against  him,  he  defeated 
both  their  armies,  and  compelled  Ivan 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
on  his  cession  of  Livonia  to  roland, 
after  having  thrown  away  the  lives  of 
400,000  of  his  people  in  attempting 
its  subjection.  TranquiUitv  being 
thus  restored,  Battori  applied  himseff 
to  the  internal  government  of  his 
kingdom.  He  greatly  strengthened 
and  better  disciplined  the  Polish 
cavalry,  and  sent  a  body  of  them 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Tartary  ;  by 
which  means  the  Ukraine,  a  vast  tract 
of  desert  country,  was  filled  with 
flourishing  towns  and  villages,  and 
became  a  strong  barrier  against  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  Russians.  The  last 
memorable  action  of  Battori  vras  his 
attaching  the  Cossacks  to  Poland, 
and  his  civilizing  and  instructing  them 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  He 
gave  them  the  city  of  Tecntemeravia, 
on  the  Boristhenes,  as  a  capital, 
formed  them  into  a  regular  militia, 
encouraged  Polish  artisans  to  settle 
among  them,  and  induced  them  to 
attend  to  agriculture.  While  thus 
employed,  the  Swedes  incited  the 
people  of  Riga  to  rebel,  in  conse- 
quence of  Battori's  attempt  to  re^-es- 
tablish  the  old  religion  there ;  and 
the  king  was  preparing  to  punish  the 
revolters,  when  death  seized  him, 
1587,  at  the  age  of  53.  This  event 
involved  Poland  in  fresh  troubles. 
Four  candidates  appeared  for  the 
crown,  the  princes  Ernest  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  Sigismund  of  Swe- 
den, and  Feodor  of  Muscovy.  Each 
had  a  separate  party ;  but  Sigismund 
and  Maximilian  managed  matters  so 
well,  that  in  1587  both  of  them  were 
elected.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  a  civil  war ;  in  which  Maximilian 
was  defeated  in  that  year,  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  Sigismund  III.,  named 
De  Vasa,  became  undisputed  master 
of  Poland.  He  waged  a  successful 
war  with  the  Tartars,  and  was  other- 
wise prosperous ;  but  though  he  suc- 
ceed^ to  the  crown  of  Sw«ien  1592, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  retain  that 
kingdom,  and  was  formally  deposed 
from  its  throne  1604.    In  1610  he 
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conquered  Russia,  and  declared  his 
son  Czar;  but  Polish  supremacy  in 
that  country  has  always  been  evanes- 
cent, and  the  Russians  not  only  drove 
out  the  usurper,  but  made  encroach- 
ments on  Poland  itself.  A  very  un- 
fortunate war  also  took  place  with 
Sweden,  which  was  now  governed  bv 
the  great  Gustavus ;  and  at  last  Si- 
gismund,  worn  out  with  cares  and 
misfortunes,  died,  aged  66,  1632. 

Russia  under  Feodob  Ivanowitz, 
Ac. — Feodor  succeeded  his  warlike 
father  Ivan  IV.,  1584,  but  was  a  prince 
of  weak  intellect,  under  whom  affairs 
at  length  fell  into  confusion,  1597. 
Boris  Gudenov,  a  nobleman  whose 
sister  Feodor  had  married,  thereupon 
caused  the  czar's  brother,  Demetrius, 
a  youth  of  nine;  to  be  assassinated, 
and  shortly  after,  Feodor  himself,  and 
then  seized  the  throne,  1598.  With 
Feodor  ended  the  line  of  Rurik, 
which  had  governed  the  empire  700 
jrears. ,  The  chief  incident  of  interest 
in  the  usurper's  reign  is  the  desola^ 
tion  of  the  district  of  Moscow  by  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  famines  on  re- 
cord. Thousands  of  people  lay  dead 
in  the  streets  and  highways,  with 
their  mouths  full  of  hay,  straw,  or  even 
the  most  filthy  things,  which  they  had 
been  attempting  to  cat.  In  many 
houses,  the  fattest  person  was  killed, 
in  order  to  serve  as  food  to  the  rest. 
Petrius  says,  that  he  himself  saw  a 
woman  bite  several  pieces  out  of  a 
child's  arm,  as  she  was  carrying  it 
along;  and  Margerit  relates,  that 
four  women,  havine  ordered  a  peasant 
to  come  to  one  of  uieir  houses,  under 
pretence  of  paying  him  for  some  wood, 
killed,  and  eat  up  both  him  and  hia 
horse.  This  dreadful  calamity  lasted 
3  years,  1600-2,  notwithstanding  the 
means  which  Boris  used  to  alleviate 
It;  and  in  that  time,  upwards  of 
500,000  people  perished  in  the  city 
alone.  In  1G04,  a  young  man  ap- 
peared, who  pretended  to  be  the  mur- 
dered Demetrius.  Being  supported 
by  the  Poles,  who  had  renewed  hos- 
tpities  with  Russia  since  the  usurpa- 
tion, this  fake  Demetrius  proved  very 
troublesome  to  Boris  during  the  re»  | 


mainder  of  hb  life,  which  terminated 
by  a  fever,  1605. 

The  Netherlands  during  the 
Revolt. — The  Netherlands  or  Low 
Countries  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Austria  by  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy  with  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  1477;  from  whom  they 

red  in  regular  descent  to  Charles 
1.519.  When  that  emperor  re- 
signed them  to  his  son  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  1555,  they  were  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition ;  for  in  that 
small  tract  of  country  were  no  less 
than  350  large  cities  inclosed  with 
walls,  and  6300  considerable  towns, 
all  become  rich  by  their  apphcation  to 
the  arts  and  commerce.  Tlie  re- 
formed doctrines  had  gained  ground 
in  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V. ;  and  to  put  them 
down,  that  emperor  had  established 
the  Inquisition,  and  is  said  to  have 
caused  by  various  means  the  death 
of  50,000  protestants.  Following 
his  father^s  example,  Philip  declared 
he  would  ratlier  be  without  subjects 
than  rule  over  heretics ;  and  re- 
linquishing his  court  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  deputed  their  government 
to  his  natural  sister>  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  1560,  who,  with  cardinal 
Granville,  a  staunch  opponent  of  the 
protestants,  as  her  chief  adviser,  be- 
gan her  rule.  She  had  no  sooner. 
However,  arrived  at  Brussels,  than 
petitions  were  poured  in  from  all 

Quarters  against  the  Inquisition  and 
le  cardinal ;  and  she  found  a  power- 
ful confederacy  already  formed 
against  her,  headed  by  William  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
counts  £gmont  and  Horn.  The 
event  was,  tliat  in  1564  the  cardinal 
was  obliged  to  resign  bis  dignity; 
whereupon  the  duchess  informed  her 
brother  that,  witliin  a  few  days, 
100,000  persons  had  left  his  do- 
minions in  disgust,  and  that  if  she 
remained  much  longer  in  the  Nether^ 
lands,  she  should  find  herself  alone. 
The  duke  of  Alva,  therefore,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  her  in  the 
government ;  but  as  that  nobleman 
was  inflexibly  hostile  to  the  reformed 
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opinions,  the  pablic  disooDtent  bunt  • 
forth  in  the  most  oneqnirocal  manner  i 
when  he  had  seized  and  execoted  t 
counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  The 
prince  of  Orange  escaped,  and  found 
sufficient  support  among  the  reformed 
party  to  attempt  a  return  in  arms. 
Alva,  however,  defeated  and  dimrsed 
his  forces ;  and  he  was  comp^ed  to 
fly  to  Germany,  1569.  A  series  of 
conflicts  then  ensued  between  the  ad- 
hermts  of  the  prince,  and  the 
Spanish  army  under  Alva ;  and  as  the 
latter  usually  gained  the  advantage, 
he  made  terrible  examples  of  the 
towns  which  had  shown  the  slightest 
ftvour  to  his  opponents.  Rotterdam 
and  other  places  were  pillaged,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword; 
while  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  re- 
taliation, allowed  his  soldiers  to  plun- 
der Mechlin,  Oudenaide,  and  Den- 
demonde,  wherein  they  murdered  all 
the  priests,  cruelly  insulted  the  fe- 
males, and  wholly'  despoiled  the 
diurches.  In  attempting  to  raise 
Alva's  siege  df  Mons,  the  prince  was 
foiled;  and  the  St  Barth^lemi 
massacre  at  Paris  occurring  at  the 
moment,  1572,  he  vras  compelled  to 
retire.  The  consequent  reduction  of 
Mons  by  Alva,  and  his  severity  to 
Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  and  Dende- 
monde,  whose  people  generally  he 
put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  prince's  soldiers  to  the 
clergy,  paralysed  the  protestants  every- 
where but  in  Holland  and  Zealand ; 
and  Frederick  of  Toledo,  who  acted 
under  Alva,  made  a  terrible  example 
of  Waerden,  the  first  town  he  took 
in  the  former  province,  in  which  in- 
fiints,  old  men,  women,  and  the  sick, 
were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  de- 
feet  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  the  Zea- 
landers,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  dis- 
affection,  induced  Alva  to  resign, 
1573 ;  and  his  successor,  Don  Lewis 
de  Requesn^,  had  orders  to  reduce 
the  revolters  at  all  hazards.  The 
prince  of  Orange  obtained  some 
trifling  advantages  over  the  new 
governor ;  but  seeing  little  hope  of  a 
final  triumph,  he  proposed  that  the 
protestant  states  should  solicit  Eliza- 


beth  of  England  to  become  their 
ruler.  That  queen  rejected  the 
offer,  on  poUucal  grounds ;  but  while 
the  n^otiation  was  pending,  a  mutiny 
be^n,  and  spread  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  catholic  and  protestant, 
in  consequence  c^hiefly  of  the  de- 
fective pa^  of  the  Spanish  soldieiy. 
The  hct  IS,  the  finances  of  Philip 
were  neariy  ruined  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  violence  of  the  mutineers,  who 
began  plundering  the  towns,  both 
catholia  and  protestants  united 
suddenly  to  form  what  is  called  the 
'  pacification  of  Ghent,'  1575.  This 
was  a  confederacy  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces to  expel  foreign  soldiers ;  to 
assemble  the  states  in  the  manner 
practised  under  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Charles  V. ;  to  suspend 
all  the  edicts  of  the  duke  of  Alva  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  until  the 
states-general  should  t»ke  the  matter 
into  consideration ;  to  release  all  the 
natives  made  prisoners,  mutually, 
without  ransom ;  and  to  restore  all 
things  upon  the  same  footing  as  be- 
fore the  war.  Don  John  of  Austria 
succeeded  as  governor  of  the  catholic 
provinces  on  the  death  of  Requesn^ 
1576,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
still  allowed  to  remain  governor  of 
the  protestant  states ;  but  the  latter 
refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
on  the  ground  tliat  Philij)  had  al- 
r^uly  infringed  it,  by  sending  fresh 
troops  into  Guelderland,  hostilities  re- 
commenced. Alternately  successful 
and  unfortunate  in  the  war  which 
thus  ensued,  the  prince  formed  the 
scheme  of  more  closely  uniting 
the  two  provinces  of  which  he  was 
governor,  and  of  adding  to  them 
others,  if  possible,  wherein  the  pro- 
testant interest  prevailed.  Deputies, 
therefore,  at  his  suggestion,  met  at 
Utrecht,  Jan.  23,  1579,  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and 
Guelderland,  and  signed  the  alliance 
ever  since  known  as  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  the  basis  of  that  common- 
wealth afterwards  so  renowned  as 
'the  United  Provinces.*  In  tliia 
union  the  executive  offices  and  com- 
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mand  of  the  forces  were  vested  in  the 
prince  of  Orange,  as  stadtholder; 
every  province  was  to  be  ruled  by  its 
own  laws,  but  the  whole  were  to  as- 
semble by  deputies  at  the  states- 
general,  or  diet,  held  at  the  Hague ; 
the  chief  deputy  for  the  year  of  each 
city  being  called  'pensionary,*  and 
the  chief  minister  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, under  the  stadtholder,  'grand- 
pensionary,*  The  latter  was  to  con- 
tinue in  office  five  years.  It  was  not 
hereby  intended  to  divide  the  seven 
provinces  from  the  other  ten,  or  to 
renounce  the  pacification  of  Ghent : 
its  object  was  to  preserve  the  liberty 
stipulated  in  that  pacification,  by 
more  vigorous  operations  and  more 
united  councils.  It  was  expected 
that  the  important  object  of  tnis  al- 
liance would  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Walloons,  (a  general  name 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Artois,  Hai- 
pault,  Namur,  Luxemburg,  Flanders, 
and  Brabant,  all  in  the  Netherlands,) 
and  indeed  of  all  the  catholic  inhabits 
ants  of  the  Netlierlands :  it  in  fact 
did  so, — but  in  a  manner  far  opposed 
to  that  which  had  been  imagined. 
The  Walloons  not  only  refused  to 
accede  to  the  union,  but  made  the 
strongest  remonstrances  to  the  states- 
general  upon  the  danger,  impropriety, 
and  illegality  of  such  a  confederacy  ; 
and,  backed  by  the  duke  of  Parma, 
they  soon  began  a  contest  with  the 
allied  provinces.  After  the  sacking 
of  Maestricht  and  other  towns  by  the 
duke  of  Parma,  the  prince  of  Orange 
prevailed  on  the  union  once  more  to 
seek  a  foreign  protector,  rather  than 
be  dissolved  ;  and  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
though  a  catholic,  was  accordingly 
declared  sovereign,  not  only  of  the 
seven  provinces,  but  of  the  whole 
Netherlands,  in  lieu  of  Philip,  1580. 
In  1582,  therefore,  the  new  ruler  ar- 
rived at  Flushing  from  England, 
where  he  had  been  vainly  soliciting 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  his  recep- 
tion at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
crowned  duke  of  Brabant  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  himself,  was  splen- 
did beyond  anything  before  seen  in 
the  Low  Countries.    When  the  king 


of  Spain  was  informed  of  this  open 
defection,  attributing  the  whole  to 
William  of  Orange,  lie  proceeded  to 
proscribe  him,  confiscated  his  estates, 
and  promised  a  reward  of  25,000 
crowns  to  any  party  who  would  cap- 
ture him  dead  or  alive ;  an  offer  which 
incited  one  Jauregui  to  attempt  his 
assassination,  as  he  could  not  hope 
to  entrap  him.  While  the  States 
were  engrossed  in  festivities  on  oc- 
casion of  the  duke*s  coronation,  the 
villain,  who  had  obtained  an  entrance 
to  the  citadel  by  bribing  a  domestic, 
discharged  a  pistol  at  Willbm,  as  he 
was  passing  after  dinner  into  another 
room,  and  wouqded  him  behind  the 
ear.  The  prince  was  stunned  with 
the  force  of  the  ball,  and,  before  he 
recovered,  the  assassin  was  killed  by 
his  attendants ;  but  although  for  this 
time  he  escaped  the  danger,  he  was,  in 
1584,  shot  at  and  killed  at  Delft,  by 
Baltliazar  Gerard,  a  madman,  who 
had  long  been  faithful  to  him,  was  at 
the  time  in  his  confidence,  and  who 
could  assign  no  motive  whatever  for 
the  deed.  Gerard  was  executed  with 
unusual  tortures:  nevertheless  the 
death  of  the  prince  restored  the 
Spanisli  influence ;  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
unable  to  contend  against  the  duke 
of  Parma,  retired  to  France  to  die ; 
and  confusion  and  anarchy  reigned 
throughout  the  States. 

Delhi  under  Abker.  —  Abker, 
third  great  mongul,  and  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Hin- 
dustan, ascended  the  throne  in  his 
14th  year,  under  the  guidance  of 
Bairam  Khan  Khanan,  his  minister. 
After  putting  down  the  turbulence 
of  his  own  officers,  he  attempted  the 
extension  of  hb  territories ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  Malwa,  Gu- 
zerat,  Bengal,  Kashmir,  Kandeish, 
and  Berar,  were  annexed  to  the  em- 
pire. He  put  Hindu  chiefs  into  of- 
fice, in  order  to  keep  in  check  his 
mutinous  Omrahs,  Turks,  and  Af- 
ghans ;  and  he  even  took  wives,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  his  people,  from 
among  the  Hindu  women.  He  as- 
sessed the  lands,  divided  his  empire 
into  subahs  (provinces),  and  ventured 
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to  fonn  a  new  fiuth  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian, Hindu,  and  Parsi  religions ;  for 
which  purpose  he  encouraged  persons 
of  each  creed  to  dispute  m  his  pre- 
sence.    It  is  needless  to  say  that  aH 
the  learning  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Hindus  and  Parsees.     The  issue  of 
the  proceeding  was  the  promulgation 
of  a  species  of  Hindu  bull,  calling  on 
all  the  subjects  of  the  great  mongul 
to  acknowledge  one  God,  and  the 
king  as  his  vicegerent.    During  the 
reign  of  Abker,  the  Tugs  first  became 
known  in  Hindustan  by  their  mur- 
derous practices.    To  trace  the  origin 
of  these  fimatics  would  be  a  difficult 
matter :  suffice  it  to  say,  themselves 
would  wbh  to  make  it  appear  that, 
in  immolating  the  numberless  victims 
that  yearly  fxdl  by  their  hands,  they 
are  only  obeying  the  injunctions  of 
the  deity  of  their  worship,  to  whom 
they  are  offering  an  acceptable  sacri- 
fice.    The  object  of  their  idolatry  is 
the  goddess  Kalee,  or  Bhowanee,  and 
there  is  a  temple  at  Binda  Chul,  near 
Mirzapur,  to  which  the  T6gs  send 
considerable  offerings ;  the  priests  at 
the  shrine  being  entirely  of  tneir  com- 
munity.    Bhowanee,  it  seems,  once 
formed  the  determination  of  extirpat- 
ing the  human  race,  and  sacriffcea  all 
but  her  own  disciples.     But  she  dis- 
covered* to  her  astonishment,  through 
the    intervention    of    the    Creatine 
Power,  that  whenever  human  blood 
vras  shed,  a  fresh  subject  immediately 
started  into  existence  to  supply  the 
vacancy.    She  therefore  formed  an 
image,  into  which  she  instilled  the 
principles  of  life;  and  calling  toge- 
ther her  disciples,  instructed  them  in 
the  art  of  again  destroying  that  life, 
by  strangling  with  a  'handkerchief. 
The  goddess  then  directed  her  wor- 
shippers to  murder,  without  distinc- 
tion, all  who  should  fall  into  their 
hands ;  promising  herself  to  dispose 
of  the  bodies  of  their  victims  (whose 
property  she  bestowed  on  themselves), 
and  to  preside  over,  and  protect  them 
on  those  occasions.    '  Thus,'  say  the 
Tugs,  '  was   our  order  established ; 
and  we  originally  took  no  care  of  the 
corpses  of  Siose  who  fell  by  our  hands. 


but  abandoned  them  wherever  they 
were  strangled,  until  one  man,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  ventured  to 
watch  the  body  he  had  murdered,  in 
the  expectation  of  seeing  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  disposed  of.  The 
goddess  descended  as  usual  to  carry 
away  the  corpse;  but  observing  the 
intruder,  she  relinquished  her  pur- 
pose, and,  calling  him,  angrily  rebuked 
him  for  his  temerity,  telling  him  she 
could  no  longer  perform  her  promise 
regarding  the  bodies  of  the  murdered, 
which  his  associates  must  hereafter 
dispose  of  in  the  best  way  thev  could.' 
Hence,  it  is  affirmed,  arose  the  prac- 
tice, invdriably  followed  by  the  Tu^, 
of  burying  the  dead ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance principally  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  fact  of  their  atrocities  hav- 
ing gone  on  to  this  day  unavenged. 
The  Tugs  of  the  present  da^  are 
chiefly  in  the  Nizam*s  dominions 
(Hyderabad),  where  they  are  called 
Kockbunds,  and  Phanseegurs;  hav- 
ing derived  all  their  names  from  '  de- 
coying* those  they  fix  upon  to  destroy. 
They  disclaim  the  practice  of  house- 
breaking, and  indeed  of  every  species 
of  stealing  tliat  has  not  been  preceded 
by  murder ;  they  still  adopt  no  other 
method  of  killing  but  strangulation ; 
and  the  implement  used  is  still  a 
handkerchief.  They  therefore  never 
attempt  to  rob  a  traveller  until  they 
have  deprived  him  of  life ;  and  afler 
the  murder,  invariably  bury  the  body. 
Abker  made  examples  of  great  num- 
bers of  Tiigs  by  hanging,  and  leaving 
their  bodies  to  the  birds  ;  and  his 
opportune  severity  drove  them  en- 
tirely from  the  territory  immediately 
under  his  sway.  As  men  of  talent 
were  patronized  by  Abker,  the  most 
important  Sanskrit  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Persian,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Abulfazl,  the  prime  mi- 
nister, and  his  brother,  Sheikh  Feizi ; 
Abker  himself  figuring  as  an  au- 
thor. This  distinguished  prince  died 
1605. 

Foundation  op  British  India. — 
Ip  1600,  a  number  of  private  indivi- 
duals in  England  subscribed  to  fit  out 
four  ships  with  cargoes    for  India. 
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They  were  empowered  to  trade  there 
by  a  charter  from  Elizabeth ;  and  no 
persons,  except  '  the  Company/  were 
permitted  to  trade  to  India  for  15 
years.  At  tlie  end  of  that  period,  it 
was  renewed  for  another  term,  and  so 
on,  with  few  interruptions,  to  the 
present  day.  In  1693,  a  rival  com- 
pany received  a  charter ;  but  after  a 
short  period  the  two  joined,  and  there^ 
upon  assumed  the  title  of  *  the  United 
East  India  Company,'  1708.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  great  part  of  Hin- 
dustan  by  the  British,  1759,  the  Eng- 
lish government,  in  consideration  that 
the  company  had  mainly  contributed 
to  the  event  by  their  trading  visits, 
the  employment  of  their  capital,  and 
their  excellent  regulations,  left  to 
them  the  political  management  of  the 
acquired  countries,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions.  *  The  government  of 
India,'  says  professor  Wilson,  •  is  di- 
vided between  two  authorities :  the 
one  controlling,  the  other  executive ; 
the  former  in  England,  the  latter  in 
India.  The  former  exists  in  the  in- 
dividuals associated  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  to  India,  or  the  East  India 
Company,  and  in  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  From  the  members 
of  the  company,  who  are  numerous, 
24  directors  are  elected,  with  whom 
the  government  of  India  corresponds 
on  all  subjects  whatever;  and  no 
measures  can  be  regarded  as  final 
without  their  sanction.  All  appoint- 
ments to  India  rest  in  them  ;  but 
those  of  the  governors  and  comman- 
ders-in-chief are  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  king.  The  acts  of  the 
directors  are  liable  to  be  canvassed  in 
courts  or  meetings  of  the  proprietors, 
and  their  correspondence  with  India 
is  subject  to  the  revisal  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  appointed  by  the  king. 
In  India,  the  aaministration  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  governor  and  council  at 
each  presidency,  and  in  a  governor-ge- 
neral and  council  in  Bengal.  These 
are  all  appointed  from  England ;  but 
the  members  of  council  are  necessa- 
rily chosen  from  the  company's  Indian 
civil  servants.  The  judicial  and  fiscal 
duties  of  the  state  devolve  upon  Eu- 
ropeans of  respectable   connexions 
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and  education,  who  are  sent  to  India 
in  early  life,  and  gradually  rise  to  the 
most  responsible  employments.  The 
army  is  officered  by  individuals  of  a 
similar  description.  At  each  presi- 
dency the  criminal  law  is  based  upon 
MoHammedan,  considerably  modified 
by  local,  regulations.  Disputes  re- 
garding property  are  decideo,  accord- 
ing to  the  religion  of  the  litigants,  by 
Hmdu  or  Mohammedan  law.  At 
the  seat  of  government,  under  each 
presidency,  an  English  court  of  law, 
the  judges  of  which  are  appointed  b^ 
tlie  king,  is  established  for  the  adjudi- 
cation of  matters  regarding  Europeans 
throughout  India,  and  regarding  na- 
tives within  the  limits  of  the  towns  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  and  the  island 
of  Bombay.  Each  presidency  has  its 
own  military  force,  consisting  of  se- 
veral regiments  of  European  troops, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  native  regi- 
ments, officered  by  Europeans.  Tne 
whole  force  may  be  estimated  at 
200,000  men.  The  revenues  of  the 
empire  are  about  18,000,000/.  The 
average  expenditure,  including  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt,  was  less 
than  this  sum,  by  nearly  4,000,000^, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  administra*> 
tion  of  the  marquis  of  Hastings.  The 
population  of  British  India  has  never 
been  exactly  ascertained,  but  may  be 
computed  at  120,000,000,  of  which 
scarcely  one-tenth  is  Mohammedan. 
In  the  south  of  India,  the  Parseesand 
Christians  exist  in  some  numbers ; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  is 
Hindu.  However  identified  gene- 
rally by  their  religion,  the  Hindus 
offer  many  varieties ;  and  the  differ- 
ences of  language  and  conformation, 
which  prevail  very  extensively,  indi- 
cate a  difibrence  of  origin,  and  add 
to  the  many  artificial  distinctions 
which  universally  prevail.  These 
last  are  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to 
India,  and  may  be  considered  as  a 
chief  cause  of  political  degradation. 
Besides  the  primitive  separation  of 
castes,  a  spirit  of  social  discord  splits 
the  population  into  tribes,  dans, 
trades,  sects,  families,  and  associa- 
tions, which  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  great  national  combination  for 
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national  objects.'    To  the  above  may 
be  added  that,  when  the  appoint- 
ments of  civil  or  military  officers  are 
made  by  the  company  in  London, 
the  directors'  influence   over  them 
ceases :  the  fiiture  promotion  of  the 
individual  restins  with  the  local  go- 
vernments  in    India,  which   conse- 
quently exercise  a  very  considerable 
portion    of  the  general  patronage. 
The  rule  of  seniori^  is,  ceeteris  pari' 
hut,  respected,  so  far  as  to  deprive 
the  govemor-eeneral  of  what  might 
be   considered   his    patronage;  but 
there  are  many  important  situations 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
overlook  mere  seniority,  and  to  select 
men  of  marked  ability.  Every  appoints 
ment  is  afterwards  liable  to  vigilant 
scrutiny  by  the  directors  in  London. 
Peksia  undek  Ismail  XL,  &c. — The 
sons  of  Tamasp  L  disputed  the  sue- 
cession  on  his  death  1576,  and  Ismail, 
the  eldest,  obtained  the  throne  for  a 
year.     In  1577  he  was  dispossessed 
by  his  brother,    Mohammed  Mirza, 
who,  amid  the  turbulent  proceedings 
of  numerous  pretenders  to  the  sove- 
reignty, passed  a  harassing-  reign  of 
eight  years.    He  was  then  driven  out 
by  the  chief  of  Khorasan  (one  of  the 
Sefiav^n  house)  1585,  who,  by  means 
of  great  bribes,  obtained  the  crown 
of  uie  Sophis  for  his  youngest  son, 
Abbas,  afterwards  styled  *  the  Great.' 
Navarke  under  Henri  de  Bour- 
bon.— It  has  been  shown  that  Henri 
succeeded  his  mother; Joan,  1572,  as 
'  sovereign  of  Navarre,  beine  then  not 
<|uite  19 ;  and  he  was  kept,  m  opposi- 
tion to  his  inclinations,  at  the  court 
of  France.     He,  however,  in  1576, 
made    his    escape,    and    retired    to 
Alen^on  ;  where  he  immediately  en- 
gaged again  in  the  protestant  party, 
and   again    professed    the  reformed 
faith.     From  that  period  until  the 
year  1589,  his  life  was  a  continual 
mixture  of  battles,  pacifications,  and 
ruptures  with  the  court  of  France. 
He  obtained  several  advantages  over 
Henri  III.,  and  especially  in  1587  at 
Coutras ;  but  that  monarch  at  length, 
in    order    to    oppose    the   League, 
(which,  after  the  murder  of  the  due 
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and  cardinal  de  Guise  was  more  furi« 
ous  than  ever,)  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  amity  with  him  at  Tours,  1569. 
After  many  and  great  demonstrations 
of  their  mutucd  satisfaction,  they 
joined  their  troops,  and  marched  to- 
gether to  besiege  Paris  ;  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when 
Henri  III.  was  assassinat^  by  Cle- 
ment, Aug.  1,  1589.  The  right  of 
Henri  of  Navarre  to  the  crown  of 
France  being  undisputed,  that  prince 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  sove> 
reign,  by  the  title  of  Henri  IV. 

Hungary  under  Bethlem  Gabob. 
—  This   personage   had  been   early 
educated  in  the  calvinistic  tenets,  and 
raised  from  an  humble  station  to  a 
post    about  the  person   of  Gabriel 
Battori,   voyvode    of    Transylvania. 
Having  been  sent  on  various  confi- 
dential missions  by  Gabriel,   he  at 
length  accepted,  with  his  permission, 
a  commana  in  the  Turkish  army; 
but  he  most  atrociously  took  advan^^ 
tage  of  his  new  station,  and  entering 
Transylvania  at  the  head  of  a  Moslem 
force,  drove  out  his  benefactor,  and 
soon   after    caused    himself    to    be 
crowned,  1618.      Ferdinand  II.    of 
Austria,  the  rightful  king,  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  throne,  fled  on 
hearing  of   Betlilem's  proceedings ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1620  that  Ferdi- 
nand, now  emperor,  sent  against  him 
the  counts  Dampierre  and  Bucquoy. 
They  were,  however,  defeated,  and 
slain ;  Bethlem  thereupon  proposed 
a  peace ;  but  Ferdinand  would  grant 
one  on  no  other  condition  than  his 
renouncing  all  title  to  Hungary.    As 
the   usurper   had    many  supporters 
among  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who 
were  commonly   the  opponents    of 
Austrian    domination,    a  series    of 
petty  conflicts  ensued  between  the 
troops  of  Bethlem  and  the  emperor ; 
but  the  latter  had  at  last  the  advan<- 
tage,  and  Bethlem,  on  being  allowed 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire, 
resigned  tne  Hungarian  crown,  1624. 
This  adventurer  died  1629,  and,  sin- 
gularly enough,  left  all  his  property, 
which   was    of  large    amount,    be^ 
tween  the  emperor  and-other  princes^ 
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against  whom    he    had   contended. 
(See  TekeU) 

Florence  qnoer  Cosmo  I. — This 
descendant  of  the  brother  of  the 
first  Cosmo  de  Medici  (and  who 
ought  properly  to  be  styled  11.) 
succeeded  to  tlie  dukedom  on  the 
assassination  of  Alexander,  his  kins- 
man, 1536  ;  though  anarchy  reigned 
so  in  the  state,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  ruled  until  1557.  His 
cause  was  favoured  against  certain 
Florentine  exiles  by  Cliarles  V. ; 
and  that  emperor  restored  Siena  to 
Florence,  1553,  when  Cosmo  had 
aided  him  to  suppress  a  revolt  of  its 
people.  Cosmo  liberally  encouraged 
letters  and  the  fine  arts;  restored 
the  university  of  Pisa ;  invited  pro- 
fessors  from  all  parts ;  establisned 
the  academy  of  Florence,  and  its 
famous  gallery,  which  he  furnished 
with  antique  relics,  and  fine  paint- 
ings ;  encouraged  the  formation  of 
extensive  botanical  gardens  :  and  his 
anxiety  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects  induced  Pious  V.  to  be- 
stow upon  him,  1569,  the  title  of 
crand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to  crown 
him  at  Rome.  But  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Cosmo  were  tragically  un- 
happy. He  had  two  sous,  John  and 
Garcia,  the  former  made  a  cardinal 
at  17  ;  but  the  attainments  and  high 
character  of  his  brother  having  excited 
envy  in  the  bosom  of  Garcia,  the 
jealous  youth,  during  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion, stabbed  the  cardinal  to  tiie 
heart.  The  murder  was  concealed  ; 
but  Cosmo,  suspecting  the  author  of 
it,  taxed  him  with  it,  and  finally, 
having  induced  him  to  confess  tlie 
deed,  drew  Garcia*s  dagger  from  his 
side,  and  laid  him  deui  by  the  side 
of  his  brother.  Their  mother  sur- 
vived them  but  a  few  days.  Cosmo, 
after  a  distinguished  reign  of  38 
years,  died  1574 ;  and  the  fiunily  of 
Medici  continued  on  the  grand  ducal 
throne  till  1737,  when  John  Gaston 
dying  without  issue,  Tuscany  was 
ceded  to  the  Spanish  family  by  an 
article  in  the  general  peace  of  1735. 

Ireland  under  Elizabeth. — 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Irish  affairs  hii^  been  wholly  neg- 
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lected ;  and  its  disorders  were  further 
promoted  by  the  innovations  in  re- 
ligion which  that  king  introduced, 
and  which  were  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable both  to  English  and  Irish. 
The  Reformation,  however,  con- 
tinued to  make  progress,  though 
slowly,  during  the  reign  of  Mary; 
for  as  the  persecution  did  not  reach 
to  Ireland,  many  protestants  fled 
thither.  The  machinations  of  the 
Spaniards  against  Elizabeth  excited 
the  Irish  to  fresh  insurrections  ;  and 
Philip  gladly  sent  them  troops,  with 
which  they  got  possession  of  Kin- 
sale,  while  Tyrone  outwitted  Eliza- 
beth's general,  the  earl  of  Essex. 
The  lord  deputy  Mountjoy,  who  suc- 
ceeded Essex,  gave  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  united  Spanish  and  Irish  before 
Kinsale  ;  and  the  Spaniards  (now 
few  in  number)  on  seeing  so  large  an 
army  of  Irish  thus  defeated  by  a 
handful  of  their  enemies,  expressed 
their  contempt  of  their  allies  by  sur- 
rendering the  places  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of,  and  offering 
to  assist  the  English  in  reducing  the 
rebeb.  The  Irish,  thus  abandoned, 
were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war; 
and  the  grand  rebel  0*Neil  of  Tyrone, 
being  carried  prisoner  by  Mountjoy 
to  England,  was,  after  the  most  ab- 
ject submissions,  pardoned  by  the 
queen,  1602.  No  insurgent  now 
remained  who  had  not  obtained  or 
sued  for  mercy.  Many  indeed  were 
driven  by  necessity  to  the  continent, 
and  earned  a  subsistence  by  serving 
in  the  armies  of  Spain  ;  and  thus  a 
race  of  Irish  exiles  was  trained  to 
arms,  filled  with  a  malignant  resent- 
ment aeainst  the  English.  The 
honour  tnerefore  of  reducing  all  the 
enemies  of  the  crown  of  England  in 
Ireland)  after  a  continued  contest  of 
440  years,  was  reserved  for  the  arms 
of  Elizabeth.  Dublin  University  was 
DOW  restored  by  royal  charter;  and 
so  completely  was  tranquillity  estab- 
lished, that  wheat,  which  had  risen 
to  the  price  of  9/.  the  quarter,  fell 
soon  to  36f. ;  beef  from  8/.  the 
carcass  to  5t. ;  a  lamb  from  6i,  to  U. ; 
and  every  other  species  of  provision 
io  proportion. 
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WitLiAM  Sbakspeake  (1564 — 
1616),  son  of  a  dealer  in  wool  (who 
was  of  fair  descent,  and  had  himself 
acted  for  some  time  as  a  justice  of 
peace),  was  born .  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  his  mother 
being  of  the  ancient  family  of  Arden 
in  that  county.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  ten  children,  and  was  early  re- 
mo?ed  from  the  grammar-school  of 
Stratford,  as  business  was  to  form  the 
employment  of  his  future  life;  but 
after  being  some  time  in  his  father's 
trade,  he  married  at  17  the  daughter 
of  Hathaway,  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
a  woman  eight  years  older  than  him- 
self. He  was  at  this  time  wild  and 
irregular;  and  joining  with  some 
dissipated  companions,  he,  in  a 
thoughtless  hour,  accompanied  them 
in  deer-stealing  in  the  park  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Gharlecote.  The 
offence  was  repeated,  and  a  prose- 
cution was  consequently  begun  ;  but 
the  poet,  instead  of  conciliating  the 
baronet  by  submission,  wrote  a  ballad 
upon  bim  with  satirical  bitterness. 
Flying  therefore  to  London  to  escape 
the  law,  1586,  he  enrolled  himself 
among  tbe  players ;  and,  according 
to  tradition,  was  necessitated  in  the 
first  instance  tp  become  the  promp- 
ter's call-boy,  sometimes  holding  the 
horses    of  those  who  attended  the 

Elay  without  servants.  At  length 
e  became  an  actor  himself;  but,  ac- 
cordine  to  Rowe,  the  ghost  in  his 
own  Hamlet  was  the  highest  charac- 
ter which  he  ventured  to  perform. 
He  was  bom,  not  to  act,  but  to  de- 
lineate ;  not  to  play  the  hero,  but  to 
create  characters  and  beings  of  his 
own  ;  and,  with  the  pencil  of  nature, 
to  pourtray  in  the  most  glowing 
colours  the  various  emotions  of  the 
heart.  Without  patronage,  and  an 
exile  from  his  native  town,  the  poet 
at  last  burst  to  eminence  and  fame. 
His  plays  became  popular,  several  of 
them  were  performed  before  the 
court,  and  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased 
with  his  Falstaff^,  in  the  two  parts  of 


Henry  IV.,  that  she  wished  to  see 
the  valiant  knight  in  love — a  hint 
which  produced  the  inimitable 
*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  These 
exertions  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  court  and  of  the  public  no  doubt 
raised  patrons  to  the  poet ;  but  little 
is  known  of  them,  and  the  name  of 
lord  Southampton  only  is  mentioned 
as  distinguishing  him  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  by  his  gift  to  him  of  1000/. 
He  finally  became  a  proprietor  and 
manager  by  licence  of  the  Globe 
Theatre  in  Southwark ;  and  it  was 
in  this  situation  that  he  afforded  Ben 
Jonson  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  Having  a  so- 
briety and  moderation  in  his  views  of 
life  not  very  common  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  adopted,  he  retired 
early  with  a  fortune  of  300/.  (equal 
now  to  1000/.)  per  annum  to  his 
native  town ;  where  he  lived,  re- 
spected and  beloved,  in  a  house  which 
he  bought  of  the  Clopton  family, 
named  New  Place,  and  where  he 
died  on  his  birthday,  April  23, 1616, 
having  exactly  completed  his  52nd 
year.  New  Flace  remained  to  the 
poet's  descendants  (by  his  two  daugh- 
ters) till  the  Cloptons  repurchased 
it  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  Sir  Hugh 
Clopton  entertained  Garrick,  Mack- 
lin,  and  others  in  1742  under  the 
mulberry-tree  planted  by  the  poet  in 
the  garden.  This  tree  afterwards 
became  an  object  of  veneration; 
and  when  cut  down  by  a  peevish 
purchaser  of  the  estate  (Mr.  Gastrel, 
a  clergyman),  to  avoid  the  dis- 
turbance occasioned  by  visiters,  a 
silversmith  of  Stratford  prevented  its 
being  used  as  fuel,  by  purchasing  it, 
and  fiishioning  it  into  various  utensib, 
which  sold  for  a  high  price,  and  were 
preserved  with  more  than  common 
aff'ection.  The  poet  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  Stratford  church,  where 
a  monument  is  placed  on  the  wall, 
in  which  he  is  represented  under  an 
arch,  in  a  sitting  position.  Sliaks- 
peare  stands  at  the  head  of  English 
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dramatic  poetry,  and  has  some  claim 
to  the  same  rank  as  regards  the 
modern  drama  in  general.  In 
imagination,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  descriptive  power,  he  has 
not  a  rival ;  and  as  his  was  a  horn 
and  natural  muse,  he  wrote  for  all 
time.  The  plays  of  Jonson  for  a  whole 
century  were  preferred  to  those  of 
the  hard  of  Avon  ;  hut  when  a  cor- 
rect taste  was  restored,  and  that  long 
after  the  restoration  of  learning, 
nature  was  observed  in  every  page  of 
the  latter,  and  the  '  rare  Ben  Jon- 
son,' who  was  then  perceived  to  have 
painted  only  the  nitters-by  of  the 
passing  hour  —  personages  whose 
characters  had  died  out  of  the  world 
with  their  eccentricities  and  follies — 
sank  into  oblivion.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that,  from 
the  licence  of  his  day,  the  plays  of 
our  illustrious  {foet  require  much 
pruning,  if  required  as  a  book  for 
the  young— for  the  youthful  female 
more  especially ;  and  the  wise  mother 
or  instructress  will  joyfully  select 
some  such  edition  as  Mr.  Bowdler's 
for  her  daughters,  or  her  pupils. 

Luis  de  Camoems  (1522—1579) 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Lis- 
bon, and  after  studying  at  Coimbra, 
was  introduced  at  the  court  of  JoSo 
III.  An  amour  with  Catarina 
d'Atayda,  a  ladv  far  above  him  in 
rank,  occasioned  his  exile  to  Estra- 
madura ;  and  he  then  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  fleet  sent  to  the  aid 
of  Ceuta,  and  lost  an  ^e  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Gibraltar.  Returning  to 
Lisbon,  he  was  again,  on  some  un- 
known ground,  banished,  and  there- 
upon embarked  for  India  in  the  fleet 
of  Cabral,  1553,  exclaiming,  in  the 
words  of  Africanus'  epitaph,  as  he 
quitted  the  Tagus,  'Insrata  patrial 
non  possidebis  ossa  mea.  He  arrived 
atGoa  in  theonlvshipof  thefour  that 
vms  not  wrecked,  and  soon  engaged 
with  his  countrymen  in  the  contest 
then  carrying  on  between  the  king  of 
Cochin  and  the  king  of  Pimenta ;  in 
which  he  fought  bravely  for  the  for- 
mer, and  then  aided  in  conquering 
the  Alagada  islands.    After  thiS;  his 


turn  for  satire  occasioned  his  banish- 
ment by  the  viceroy  of  Goa  to  Ma- 
cao, where,  for  fear  of  starving,  he 
took  tlie  post  of  administrator  of  dead 
persons*  affairs,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  began  his  '  Lusiad,'  a  poem 
which  has  won  him  the  title  of  the 
Homer  and  Virgil  of  Portugal,  though 
'its  Ariosto'  might  have  been  the 
more  appropriate  epithet.  Having 
received  permission  trom  A  new  vice- 
roy to  retnm  to  Goa,  he  was  ship- 
wrecked in  the  passage  thither ;  and 
he  saved  with  great  dimculty,  by  cling- 
ing to  a  plank,  his  poems  and  his  life — 
carrving,  like  Caesar,  the  former  in 
his  hand.  Next,  imprisoned  for  fresh 
satires,  a  witty  poem  induced  the 
viceroy  to  release  him,  and  allow  him 
to  join  an  expedition  to  Sofala  ;  and 
at  length,  after  16  years'  absence  and 
uncertainty,  he  returned  to  Lisbon  in 
utter  poverty,  1560,  just  as  that  city 
was  being  ravaged  b^  the  plague. 
The  youthftil  Sebastian  was  then 
king,  and  Camoens,  completing  his 
great  poem,  dedicated  it  to  him. 
Sebastian,  however,  was  of  too  serious 
a  turn  to  relish  a  work  of  such  a  cha- 
racter :  and  thoueh  he  acknowledged 
the  attention  of  the  poet  bv  awarding 
him  a  trifling  pension,  did  nothing 
for  him  more.  The  health  of  Ca- 
moens, undermined  by  his  residence 
and  tumultuous  life  in  India,  was 
now  gradually  sinking ;  and  retiring 
to  a  hospital,  he  for  a  long  period 
tenanted  one  of  its  beds,  and  there 
died,  aged  57,  1679.  The  object  of 
Camoens  in  his  Lusiad  (Ot  Lusiadoi, 
the  Lusitanians  or  Portuguese,)  was 
to  record  the  acts  of  the  great  men  of 
Portugal  in  general;  and  Vasco  di 
Gama  is  the  hero,  on  whose  discovery 
of  India  he  makes  their  achievements 
to  hinge.  Viewine  the  work  in  parts, 
— the  narration  of  Inez  de  Castro's 
tragic  fate,  that  of  the  battle  of 
Ourique,  which  raised  Portugal  to 
independence,  and  that  of  the  battle 
of  Aljubarota,  are  striking  specimens 
of  the  authoi^s  descriptive  powers ; 
and  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  won- 
drous monument  of  his  ability  to 
blend  so  many  sabjects  and  so  many 
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characters  in  one  harmonious  theme. 
For  imagery,  invention,  pathos,  and 
sublime  flights,  many  of  the  more 
regular  epics  are  less  remarkable  than 
the  Lusiad  ;  and  its  only  fault  is  that 
very  common  one  of  the  author's  day, 
the  heterogeneous  mingling  of  sacred 
and  profane  subjects. 

Edmund  Spenser  (1553 — 1599), 
of  the  noble  family  of  Spenser,  was 
educated  at  Pembroke-ball,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  going  as  tutor  into  the 
house  of  a  relative,  he  there  paid  his 
addresses  unsuccessfully  to  a  lady 
whom  he  records  as  '  Rosaline*  in  his 
'Shepherd*s  Calendar,'  a  very  beau- 
tiful poem,  his  first  publication.  In 
1580  he  accompanied  lord  Grey  de 
Wilton,  the  lonl-lieutenant,  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  nobleman  procured 
him  in  1586  a  grant  of  3028  acres  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  out  of  the  foi^ 
feited  lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  inviting  him  to 
accompany  him  to  England  for  a 
short  time,  introduced  him  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  to  whom  the  poet  then  dedi- 
cated the  first  three  books   of  his 

•  Faery  Queene.'  With  a  50/.  pen- 
sion from  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  in  1594  married ;  but 
he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  connu- 
bial retirement  before  it  was  dis- 
quieted by  the  disturbances  excited 
by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  drove 
hiDi  again  to  England,  where  he  pub- 
lished   three   more    cantos    of   the 

*  Faery  Queene,'  all  of  twelve  intended 
portions  that  seem  ever  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  poet.  Again  return- 
ing to  Ireland,  he  was  made  sheriff 
of  Cork,  1598  ;  but  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion actually  breaking  out,  he  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  Kilcolman  with 
such  precipitation,  that  his  infant 
child  was  lefit  behind,  and  burned  by 
the  insurgents  with  the  house.  The 
unhappy  poet  arrived  heart-broken 
in  England,  and  died  in  the  follow- 
ing January,  1599,  in  his  47th  year. 
Spenser  would  live  by  his  (for  its 
time)  most  elegant  production, '  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar  ;*  but  it  is  the 
•Faery  Queene'  on  which  posterity 
has  chosen  to  found  his  fiime.    There 


is  in  the  latl  er  the  fault  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Lusiad,  namely,  the  mingling, 
in  defiance  of  all  propriety,  pagan  and 
christian  images  ;  the  work  also  is 
incomplete,  and  the  metre  cumbrous  ; 
but  it  abounds  in  vivid  descriptions, 
fine  sentiments,  and  the  most  elevated 
conceptions. 

ToRQUATO  Tasso,  bom  at  Sor- 
rento of  a  respectable  family,  ex- 
hibited from  infancy  great  quickness 
of  understanding  ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  17,  took  a  degree  in  the  four 
branches  of  civil  law,  canon  law,  theo- 
logy, and  philosophy,  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua.  His  poem  of  Rinaldo 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  car- 
dinal d'Este,  that  prelate  took  him 
with  him  to  France,  and  enabled  him 
to  begin  the  work  that  has  immorta- 
lized his  name,  'Gerusalemme  Li- 
berata,'  having  for  its  subject  the  re- 
covery of  the  holy  city  from  the 
infidels  by  Godefrot  de  Bouillon,  in 
the  first  crusade.  Before  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  poet's  dramatic  pastoral 
of  Aminta  was  represented ;  of  which 
species  of  composition  it  is  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  examples.  Tasso  s 
fame,  however,  had  no  sooner  spread 
throughout  Europe,  than  it  was  ru- 
mour^ he  had  been  suddenly  seized 
with  madness,  and  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  by  duke  Alfonso  of  Fer- 
rara.  The  poet's  story  at  this  period 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  ner- 
vous fever,  very  commonly  connected 
with  keen  sensibility  and  fervid  ge- 
nius, was  the  origin  of  his  calamities. 
It  is  alleged  that,  in  1586,  a  courtier 
having  spoken  of  him  as  being  pri- 
vately attached  to  the  duke  of  Fcr- 
rara's  sister  Leonora,  Tasso  was  in- 
duced to  insult  this  person  in  the 
duke's  presence-chamber,  and  that  a 
fray  ensued,  wherein  the  three  bro- 
thers of  the  courtier  joined  him  in  a 
sword-attack  upon  the  poet.  The 
courtier  and  his  brothers  were  ba- 
nished for  the  breach  of  etiquette,  and 
Tasso  was  ordered  by  the  duke  to 
confine  himself  to  his  apartment. 
Fearing  worse  treatment,  however, 
the  poet  (as  the  story  goes)  decamped, 
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and  wandered,  first  to  Turin,  and  then 
to  Rome,  and  Sorrento.  After  some 
months'  absence,  he  ventured  again 
to  Ferrara ;  but  on  being  coldly  re- 
ceived at  court,  he  withdrew  to  Ur- 
bino.  The  duke  d'Urbino  counselled 
his  immediate  return  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  thereupon,  whether  af- 
fecting to  believe,  or  really  consider- 
ing the  poor  poet  to  be  mad,  shut  him 
up  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Anne, 
designed  for  lunatics.  It  was  soon 
alleged  that  duke  Alfonso  was  thus 
resenting  Tasso's  attachment  to  the 
princess  Leonom,  in  his  admiration 
of  whom  he  had  written  numerous 
warmly-toned  sonnets ;  but  be  this 
as  it  ma^,  the  poet  soon  became  ac- 
tualiv  disordered  in  intellect,  and, 
but  for  the  solicitation  of  one  or  two 
cardinals,  1585,  who  obtained  his  re- 
lease, he  would  have  died.  Tasso's 
eccentricity  was  now  displayed  by 
his  wandering  from  town  to  town, 
without  object,  and,  from  his  impro- 
vidence, often  witliout  money — the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  man,  highly 
gifled  by  nature,  who  had  been  the 
favourite  of  princes,  and  the  boast  of 
Italy,  reduc^  almost  to  fatuity  and 
beggary.  At  leneth  cardinal  Alde- 
brandino  met  with  him,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  Clement  VIII. ;  and 
by  the  kind  offices  of  these  two  illus- 
trious patrons,  he  was  in  a  measure 
restored  to  his  senses,  and  to  happi- 
ness. Pensioned,  and  at  ease  in  ttie 
house  of  the  cardinal,  it  was  hoped 
he  would  live  long  to  enjoy  the  con- 
gratulations of  visiters ;  and  the  pope 
had  even  fixed  a  day  for  bestowing  on 
him  a  solemn  poetical  canonization, 
when  the  sudden  illness  of  the  cardi- 
nal compelled  a  delay  of  the  cere- 
monial. While  waiting  his  friend's 
recovery,  the  poet  himself  was  seized 
with  svmptons  which  announced 
approaching  dissolution  ;  and  being, 
at  his  own  desire,  removed  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  St,  Onofrio,  he,  with  every 
demonstration  of  sincere  piety,  closed 
his  life  1595,  at  tlie  age  of  51.  On 
the  *  Gerusalemme  Liberata'  rests 
the  fame  of  Tasso;  a  poem  among 
the  few  epics  that  rank  as  first-rate 


productions.  The  subject  is  well 
adapted  for  lofty  narrative ;  and,  with 
little  exception,  the  characters  are 
well  drawn  and  supported,  the  fic- 
tions strongly  conceived,  the  stj^le 
uniformly  dignified,  and  the  versifi- 
cation smooth,  and  to  the  last  harmo- 
nious. 

Robert  Dudley,  a  younger  son  of 
John,  duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  and  though  involved  in 
the  sentence  of  attainder  passed 
against  his  father  by  Mary,  was  em- 
ployed by  that  queen.  Elizabeth 
not  only  patronized  him,  but  loaded 
him  with  honours;  he  was  her  master 
of  the  horse,  a  privy  councillor,  and 
the  fortunate  grantee  of  the  princely 
estates  of  Denbigh,  Ken il worth,  and 
Chirk-castle  ;  and  at  leneth  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  his  royal  patroness, 
he  murdered  his  wife.  Amy  Robsart, 
at  Cumnor-hall,  Berkshire,  1560,  to 
remove  all  obstacle  to  his  ambitious 
project.  The  queen,  however,  dis- 
appointed his  views,  and  encouraged 
him  to  solicit  the  hand  of  Mary  of 
Scotland  ;  but  that  princess  rejected 
him  with  disdain,  and  Elizabeth  so- 
laced him  on  the  occasion  with  the 
titles  of  baron  Denbigh,  and  earl  of 
Leicester,  1564,  in  which  year  he 
was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford. 
In  1572  he  married,  but  soon  after 
repudiated,  lady  Douglas  Howard; 
in  1578  entertained  the  queen  with 
^reat  splendour  at  Renilworth  ;  and 
m  1579  married  tlie  widow  of  Walter, 
earl  of  Essex.  In  1585  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
then  recently  emancipated  from  Spain, 
and  held  that  office  two  years,  though 
by  no  means  popular ;  and  in  1588 
he  was  commander-in-chief  at  Til- 
bury, against  the  Spanish  Armada — 
in  which  year  he  died,  aged  56. 

Robert  Devereux,  son  of  lord 
Hereford,  was  introduced  at  17  at 
tlie  court  of  his  relative  Elizabeth  ; 
and  being  an  engaging  youtli,  rapidly 
rose  to  distinction.  He  was  step-son 
of  the  favourite  Leicester,  ana  suc- 
ceeded that  lord  as  master  of  the 
horse.    He  dbplayed  becoming  spirit 
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at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
and  fought  a  duel  with  Sir  Charles 
Blount,  because  of  his  marked  atten- 
tion to  the  queen.  In  1589  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the 
expedition  against  Spain ;  but  as  he 
departed  without  the  queen's  per- 
mission, she  displayed  her  affection 
for  him  by  writing  him  a  severe  letter, 
which  hurried  him  home.  He  yet 
more  offended  his  royal  mistress  by 
roarr>'ing  soon  after  the  widow  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  In  1591,  he  was  sent 
with  4000  men  to  aid  Henri  IV.  of 
France;  in  1596  took  a  principal 
command  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  ; 
and  soon  afler  was  made  master  of 
the  ordnance,  earl  marshal,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  now  advanced  too 
high  to  sit  at  ease  ;  and  enemies,  who 
longed  for  his  honours,  closely  applied 
themselves  to  achieve  his  ruin.  The 
first  great  shock  he  received  in  regard 
to  Uie  queen's  favour,  arose  from  the 
dispute  regarding  the  appointment  of 
a  viceroy  for  Ireland,  already  related. 
That  affair  being  settled,  the  foes  of 
the  earl  induced  the  queen  to  place 
the  ^vemment  of  the  island  in  his 
unwilling  hands  1598 ;  but  after  an 
exile  (as  he  termed  it)  of  a  year,  in 
which  his  attempts  to  crush  the  re- 
bellions of  Munster  and  Tyrone  were 
unavailing,  he  returned  without  leave. 
Not  waiting  to  change  his  travelling 
dress,  he  burst  into  the  queen's  cliam- 
ber  one  morning,  just  as  she  was 
rising;  but  though  Elizabeth  dis- 
play^ no  anger  on  the  occasion,  he 
was  committed  next  day  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  lord  keeper,  with  whom 
he  remained  six  months.  No  sooner 
liad  he  regained  his  liberty,  than  he 
was  guilty  of  many  extravagancies. 
He  determined  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  queen  by  force  ;  he  refused  to 
attend  the  council  when  summoned ; 
when  Elizabeth  sent  the  lord  keeper 
and  lord  chief  justice  to  ascertain  his 
grievances,  he  imprisoned  them ;  and 
he  then  marchecf  into  the  city  with 
certain  of  his  adherents,  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  people  would  rise  in  his 
&vour.      In  this,  however,  he  was 


disappointed ;  he  was  besieged  and 
ultimately  taken  in  his  house  in  Es- 
sex-street, committed  to  the  Tower, 
tried  by  his  peers,  condemned,  and 
executed.  He  died  with  firmness, 
having  employed  the  short  period 
between  his  sentence  and  his  death 
veiT  exemplarily,  aged  34,  1601. 

That  Elizabeth  had  conceived  a 
tender  passion  for  Essex,  is  proved 
beyond  a  doubt.  '  I  am  aware'  says 
Mr.  Walpole,  'that  it  is  become  a 
mode  to  treat  the  queen's  passion  for 
him  as  a  romance.  Voltaire  lauglis 
at  it ;  and  observes  that  when  her 
struggle  about  him  must  have  been 
at  Uie  greatest,  (the  time  of  his 
death,)  she  must  have  been  68.  Had 
he  been  68,  it  is  probable  she  would 
not  have  been  m  love  with  him. 
Whenever  Essex  acted  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, not  a  day  passed  without  the 
queen's  sending  often  to  see  him ; 
and  once  she  went  so  far  as  to  sit 
long  by  his  bed-side,  and  order  his 
broth  and  other  things.  At  this  pe- 
riod a  mask  was  given  at  Blackfriars 
on  the  marriage  of  lord  Herbert; 
and  Mrs.  Fitton,  a  mask,  solicited 
the  queen  to  dance.  "  What  are 
you  ?"  asked  her  majesty — "  AJfec- 
tumy"*  replied  the  lady.  "  Affection  l" 
said  the  queen,  "  Affection  is  false  V 
These  were  words  of  a  heart  ill  at 
ease.  She  was  then  68;  she  rose 
and  danced—she  might  as  naturally 
be  in  love.'  The  extraordinary  part 
of  the  business  is,  that  the  queen 
should  permit  the  death  of  tlie  earl. 
It  is  certain  she  sent  to  him,  when 
in  confinement,  a  verbal  message,  to 
the  effect  that  *  if  she  might  with  her 
honour,  she  would  visit  him ;'  and 
she  spoke  the  words  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  irresolute  as  to  his 
execution  at  the  last,  and  even  sent 
orders  to  countermand  it ;  but  when 
his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  ask  her 
pardon  was  pointed  out  to  her,  she 
directed  again  that  he  should  die. 
In  the  height  of  her  passion  for  him 
she  had  given  him  a  ring,  telling  him 
'  that  wluitever  crime  he  should  com- 
mit, she  would  pardon  him,  upon  his 
returning  that  pledge.*    Enex,  when 
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he  found  himself  conderooed,  applied 
to  his  relative,  lady  Howard,  coun- 
tess of  Nottingham,  desiring  her  to 
place  the  ring  in  the  queen*s  hands ; 
but  her  husband,  the  lord  hiffh  ad- 
miral, the  very  man  who  bad  sup- 
pressed his  rebellion,  and  taken  him 
into  custody,  would  not  suffer  her  to 
acquit  herself  of  the  commission. 
Some  time  afler  the  execution,  lady 
Nottingham  fell  sick;  and  being  near 
her  death,  sent  word  to  the  queen 
that  she  had  something  of  conse- 
quence to  communicate.  Elizabeth 
came  to  her  bed-side ;  and  the  coun- 
tess having  ordered  all  the  attendants 
to  withdraw,  took  the  ring  of  Essex 
from  under  her  pillow,  and  gave  it 
to  the  queen,  observing,  <  that  she 
hoped  she  would  forgive  her  for  not 
having  returned  it  before.'  Eliza- 
beth's firmness  hereupon  entirely  foi^ 
sook  her:  she  started  up  from  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  been  sitting  ; 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  tigress  threw 
herself  upon  the*  dying  woman,  and 
shook  her  violently ;  and  exclaimed 
passionately,  and  aloud,  '  God  may 
forgive  you,  but  I  never  will !'  She, 
almost  instantly  after  quitting  the 
countess's  house,  sank  into  a  species 
of  lethargy,  being  only  occasionally 
roused  from  her  stupor  to  refuse 
peevishly  the  food  which  was  offered 
ner.  She  lay  10  days  and  nights  on 
the  ground  in  her  chamber,  supported 
by  pillows;  and  was  only  removed 
into  her  bed,  when  she  had  no  power 
to  resist,  the  band  of  death  being 
upon  her. 

RoG£&  AscHAM  (1516  —  1568), 
bom  of  a  respectable  &mily  at  Kirk- 
lev -Wiske,  Yorkshire,  completed  his 
education  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
and  became  Greek  professor  in  tliat 
university,  and  subsequently  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Henry  VIII.  To  him 
queen  Elizabeth  was  indebted  for  her 
classical  knowledge.  He  never  had 
higher  preferment  than  a  stall  in 
York  Cathedra],  was  an  amiable  and 
unambitious  man,  and  wrote  Latin 
with  Ciceronian  elegance.  His 
'  Schoolmaster,'  to  point  out  the 
best  modes  of  education,  is  a  valu* 
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able  book;  and  his  maxim  'that» 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,' 
which  he  first  broached  to  king 
Henry,  when  he  wished  him  to  hurry 
his  children  along  the  path  of  edu- 
cation, though  often  controverted, 
especially  in  our  own  day,  so  rife 
with  new  and  fallacious  schemes  of 
instruction,  has  never  been  practi- 
cally refuted.  '  It  is  hoped  (runs 
the  advertisement  of  a  schoolmaster, 
*  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,' 1841,)  <  that,  by  the  adoption 
of  tome  (^  the  improved  methods  of 
tuition,  the  pupils  (meaning  his  own) 
mav  be  brought  to  feel  an  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
toil  and  a  drudgery.'  The  scholar's 
road,  however,  in  spite  of  schoolmas- 
ters' hopes,  is  long,  arduous,  and  be- 
set with  difificulties  and  obstacles, 
which  time  and  labour,  hard  labour,^ 
alone  can  overcome.  It  would  be 
well  if  every  youthful  scholar  re- 
flected on  what  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  to  his  somewhat  idle  son. 
'  Mr.  Williams,'  says  the  amiable 
wizard  of  the  north,  *  will  probably 
ground  you  more  perfectly  in  the 
grammar  of  the  classical  languages 
than  has  hitherto  been  done;  and 
this  you  itill  at  first  find  but  dry 
work.  But  there  are  many  indis- 
pensable reasons  why  you  must  be- 
stow the  utmost  attention  upon  it. 
The  study  of  grammar,  from  its  very 
asperities,  is  calculated  to  teach  youtU 
that  patient  labour  which  is  necessary 
to  the  useful  exertion  of  the  under- 
standing upon  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  Language  is  the  great 
mark  by  which  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  beasts  ;  and  a  strict  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  composed,  becomes,  as  you  fol- 
low it  a  little  way,  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  exercises  of 
the  intellect.  A  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  classical  languages  has  been 
fixed  upon,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  as  the  mark  of  a  well-edu- 
cated young  man  ;  and  though  people 
may  have  scrambled  into  distinction 
without  it,   it  is  always  with   the 
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greatest  difficulty— just  like  climbing 
over  a  wall,  instead  of  giving  your 
ticket  at  the  door.  Perliaps  you  may 
think  another  proof  of  a  youth*s  ta- 
lents might  have  been  adopted ;  but 
wliat  good  will  arise  from  your  think- 
ing so,  if  the  general  practice  of  so** 
ciet^r  has  fixed  on  this  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  as  the  criterion  ? 
Wheat  or  barley  were  as  good  grain, 
1  suppose,  as  sesamum  ;  but  it  was 
only  to  sesamum  that  the  talisman 
gave  way,  and  the  rock  opened ;  and 
it  IS  equally  certain,  that  if  you  are  not 
a  well-grounded  grammatical  scholar 
in  Greek  in  Latin,  you  will  in  vain 
present  other  qualifications  to  dis- 
tinction.' It  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  by  both  preceptor  and 
pupil,  first,  that  to  form  the  mind  and 
heart  is  the  grand  object  of  all  educa- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  that  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  sdioois  is  not  in  itself 
an  end,  but  simply  a  means  rf  acgidring 
knowledge.  We  must  acconlingly 
trust  more  to  forming  the  pupils 
taste,  instilling  into  him  sound  prin- 
ciples— scholastic,  religious,  and  mo- 
ral— and  exciting  in  him  a  thirst  for 
information,  than  to  any  definite 
amount  of  learning  we  may  succeed 
in  communicating  to  him,  while  la- 
bouring to  teach  him  knowledge,  and 
to  store  his  memory.  What  is 
taught  at  first,  too,  must  be  rather  a 
thing  of  memory  than  of  reason  :  the 
mere  remembrance  of  the  rule  must 
come  first)  and  the  reason  of  it,  and 
the  clear  understanding  of  it,  must 
be  left  to  creep  on  the  mind,  as  it 
assuredly  will,  by  degrees.  Many  of 
the  modem  svstems,  however,  are 
totally  opposed  to  this  ancient,  and 
only  effective  process ;  and  all  is  now 
ratiocination  and  aetiology — in  other 
words,  an  appeal  to  powers  in  the 
pupil  which  are  not  yet  developed, 
and  which  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to 
exist.  The  result  of  this  undue  spe- 
cies of  culture  is  seen  in  the  showy 
rather  than  solid  qualities  of  many 
of  our  youth ;  who  resemble  those 
fine  flowering  geraniums,  which  the 
horticulture  of  our  day  has  by  mudi 
art  produced.     Striking  and  hand- 


some indeed  they  are  to  the  sight; 
but  they  are  scentless— and,  as  far  as 
our  notion  of  a  geranium  goes,  worth- 
less.    Ascham  died,  aged  52,  1568. 

F&ANcis  Drake,  son  of  a  sailor, 
was  born  at  Tavistock,  Devon,  and 
through  hb  kinsman.  Sir  Jolin  Haw- 
kins, obtained,  1567,  the  command 
of  the  Judith,  in  the  navy,  such  as  it 
was,  ships  of  war  being  then  in  pri- 
vate hands;  and  he  distinguished 
himself  in  expeditions  against  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  1570  and  1572. 
He  served  in  Ireland  under  the  earl 
of  Essex ;  and  Elizabeth  entered  into 
all  his  views  of  attack  and  discovery. 
Ever  since  he  had  beheld  the  South 
Sea  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  he 
had  ardently  desired  to  be  the  first 
Englishman  who  should  sail  upon  it  ; 
and  his  credit  with  the  (^ueen,  toge- 
ther with  liis  own  reputation,  rapidly 
supplied  him  with  the  means  ot  un- 
dertaking, with  five  small  vessels,  and 
only  164  men,  the  expedition  which 
has  rendered   his    name  so   distin- 

fuished.  Sailing  from  Falmouth, 
>ec.  1577,  he  passed  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  and  proceeding  along  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  acquired 
great  booty  from  the  Spaniards.  He 
then  coasted  California  and  North 
America  in  a  single  ship,  as  far  as  the 
48th  degree ;  and  landing,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  for  Elizabeth, 
under  the  name  of  New  Albion.  He 
next  boldly  crossed  the  Pacific,  and 
in  less  than  six  weeks  reached  the 
Molucca  isles  ;  and  thence,  by  Java 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  re- 
turned to  Plymouth,  after  a  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe  in  2  years,  10 
montlis,  and  20  days.  Having  brought 
home  a  large  portion  of  treasure,  this 
voyage  became  a  subject  of  mucli  dis- 
cussion among  politicians ;  and  there 
were  not  a  few  who  thought  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
against  the  sort  ot  expedition  very 
justifiable.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves in  the  West  Indies  gave  some 
countenance  to  reprisals,  the  fiime 
and  glory  which  redounded  to  Eng- 
land from  the  union  of  so  much  gj- 
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lantry  and  enterprise  finally  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  spring 
of  1581,  sanctioned  the  conduct  of 
Drake,  by  dining  on  board  his  ship 
at  Deptford,  and  bestowing  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1585, 
war  being  declared  against  Spain, 
Drake  ably  conducted  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  once  more  returned  with 
great  wealth.  In  1587,  he  headed 
an  attack  against  Cadiz ;  in  1588, 
conunanded  as  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, under  lord  Howard,  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  Armada  ;  and  died  of  a 
fever,  brought  on  by  the  ill  success  of 
a  subsequent  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  aged  5 1 , 
1596.  Drake  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  borough  of  rlymouth,  which 
he  represented  in  parliament,  by 
causing  water  to  be  conveyed  to  it 
from  springs,  through  a  devious  course 
of  20  miles. 

John  Jewel,  born  at  Buden,  Devon, 
completed  his  studies]  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  and  having  embraced 
the  reformed  opinions,  became  a  po- 
pular preacher,  and  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  Sunningwell.  While  at  col- 
lege, he  had  displayed  a  memory  of 
great  power;  and  could  exactly  re- 
peat whatever  he  had  written,  aflter 
one  reading.  This  faculty  continued 
with  him  through  life  ;  and  he  thus 
oflen,  during  the  ringing  of  the  cha^ 
pel-bell,  committed  to  memory  a  ser- 
mon, which  he  preached  without 
hesitation.  On  the  accession  of  Mar}', 
he  was  expelled  his  college  by  the 
fellows  as  being  a  protestant,  and  re- 
tired to  Broadgate  Hall  (Pembroke), 
where  he  acted  as  tutor.  But  the 
restorers  of  the  old  form  did  not  suf- 
fer him  lon^  to  enjoy  security ;  and 
fearing  their  persecution,  he  re- 
nounced protestantism.  As,  how« 
ever,  his  sincerity  was  suspected,  he 
escaped  to  tiie  continent,  and  resided 
sometime  at  Strasburg  with  Peter 
Martyr.  On  Mary's  death  he  re- 
turned to  England,  resumed  the  re- 
formed faitii,  and  for  his  zeal  in 
spreading  its  doctrines  in  the  western 
counties;  was  made  bishop  of  Salis- 


bury, 1560.  A  subsequent  contro- 
versy with  his  opponents  originated 
the  bishop's  '  Apologia  pro  Ecclesia 
Anglicana,'  a  work  which  has  long 
been  regarded  by  a  large  class  as  au- 
tlioritv  ^on  the  question  between  the 
church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome, 
and  on  that  respecting  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  the  fathers  of  the  pro- 
testant church  of  England.  The 
remaining  years  of  JewePs  life  were 
scrupulously  devoted  to  his  pastoral 
duties ;  and  he  died  of  a  low  fever, 
while  on  a  visitation  tour,  in  the 
village  of  Monkton  Farley,  Wilts, 
aged  49, 1571. 

Contemporaries.  —  George  Bu" 
chanan,  bom  ofpoor  parents  in  Scot^ 
land,  joined  a  French  corps  of  auxi- 
liaries raised  for  the  duke  of  Albany ; 
but  was  subsequently  enabled  to  gra- 
duate at  St.  Andrews.  Through  the 
patronage  of  lord  Cassilis,  he  became 
tutor  to  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of 
James  V. ;  but  his  poemstvled  *  Som- 
nium,'  wherein  he  ridiculed  the  clergy, 
occasioned  Beatoun  to  denounce  him 
for  heresy,  and  in  a  long  consequent 
exile  in  France  and  Portugal,  he 
translated  into  fine  Latin  the  Psalms 
of  David.  After  Beatoun's  death,  he 
returned,  and  was  made  principal  of 
St.  Leonard's  College,  and,  by  Mary 
of  Scots,  the  preceptor  of  her  son,  af- 
terwards our  James  I.  His  last  years 
were  employed  on  a  history  of  Scot- 
land, which,  though  nervous  and  per- 
spicuous, is  deficient  in  fidelity ;  Bu- 
chanan's fame,  therefore,  rests  on  his 
Latin  versification,  and  deservedly  so. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  aged  76, 1582. 
Paolo  Veronese,  born  at  Verona,  be- 
came secretary  to  Grimani,  the  diplo- 
matist ;  and  going  with  him  to  Rome, 
employed  every  leisure  moment  in 
the  study  of  Rafaelle*s  and  Michael 
Angelo's  paintings.  Devoting  him- 
self henceforth  to  the  art,  he  soon  ob- 
tained the  title  of  '  il  pittor  felice' 
for  his  copious  and  admirable  inven- 
tion, the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  his 
compositions,  the  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  draperies,  and  his  noble 
ornaments  of  architecture.  He  was 
wonderfully  graceful  in  his  airs  of  wo-. 
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men,  to  whose  figures  he  gave  the  ut- 
most vivacity  and  ease ;  and  though 
careless  in  minor  detail,  his  colouring 
and  chiaroscuro  are  ever  scrupulously 
correct.  He  eventually  settled  at 
Venice,  where  he  worked  for  all  the 
great  of  Europe,  and  where  he  died, 
aged  56,  1588.  His  Four  Banquets 
are  now  regarded  his  best  works ;  and 
the  best  of  those  tiie  Marriage  at 
Cana.  Titian^  properly  Tiziana  Ve- 
celli,  born  in  Friuli,  rose  to  eminence, 
under  Bellino  of  Venice,  as  a  painter 
of  landscape  and  the  human  figure. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  por- 
trait-painting, as  respects  grace,  like- 
ness, and  costume.  He  chiefly  re- 
sided at  Venice,  though  he  visited 
the  princes  of  Italy  and  the  pope  at 
their  courts,  to  paint  for  them  ;  and 
he  died  there,  aged  96,  in  great  wealtli, 
1576.  Titian*s  best  historical  works 
are '  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns/  at 
Milan,  and  '  the  Last  Supper/  in  the 
Escurial.  His  colouring  is  allowed 
to  be  the  best  of  the  old  masters ; 
and  his  only  defect  is  an  undue  heavi- 
ness in  the  female  form,  the  ladies  of 
Venice,  then  noted  for  embonpoint 
and  indolence,  being  his  usual  models. 

Philip  i^ney,  son  of  Sir  Henry, 
of  Penshurst,  Kent,  after  an  edu- 
cation at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
was  appointed  one  of  his  gentle- 
men of  the  bed-chamber  by  Charles 
IX.  of  France.  The  Barth^l6mi, 
however,  which  he  witnessed,  dis- 
gusted him  with  Paris  ;  and  after 
pursuing  his  travels  to  Italy,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  1575,  and  beca,me 
one  of  the  mvourites  of  Elizabeth. 
When  the  queen  interfered  to  pre- 
vent his  duel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
lest  he  should  be  killed,  he  took  of- 
fence and  quitted  the  court ;  and  at 
the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  lord 
Pembroke,  Wilton,  Wilts,  he  com- 
menced his  *  Arcadia,'  a  grave  heroic 
romance  in  verse  and  prose,  wliich 
does  credit  to  his  genius.  In  1581 
lie  returned  to  court,  joined  in  the 
tourneys^  and  was  knighted  by  Eliza- 
beth ;  who,  even  when  he  had  married 
Sir  Francis  Walsingliam's  daughter, 
inrisbed  him  to  remain  about  her  per- 
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son,  and  refused  both  his  joining  the 
expedition  of  Drake,  and  his  election 
to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  ut- 
most distance  the  queen  allowed  him 
to  go  was  Flushing,  of  which  he  was 
made  governor;  and  heading  a  de- 
tachment against  the  Dutch  at  Zut^ 
phen,  under  his  maternal  uncle,  Dud- 
ley, earl  of  Leicester,  he  was  wounded 
by  a  cannon-ball,  which,  in  a  month 
after,  occasioned  his  death  at  Am- 
helm,  aged  32,  1586.  Andraa  Palla- 
dio f'the  first  architect  of  modern  Italy, 
was  born  at  Vicenza,  and  after- study- 
ing at  Rome,  established  his  fame  by 
a  series  of  designs  for  noble  edifices, 
which  have  afforded  models  for  many 
beautiful  classical  structures  in  Eng- 
land and  pther  countries.  He  died 
at  Vicenza,  aged  62,  1580 ;  and  is 
now  best  known  by  his  *  Treatise  of 
Architecture,'  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  dress  of  most  European  lan- 
guages. Christopher  Claviut,  of  Bam- 
berg, Germany,  entered  among  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician.  He  was  the  chief 
assistant  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  reform- 
ing the  calendar ;  and  died,  aged  75, 
1612.  Michael  de  Montaigne,  son  of 
the  eccentric  lord  of  Montaigne  in 
Perigord,  who  would  not  allow  his 
son  to  speak  any  other  language  as 
an  infant  than  Latin,  a  tongue  which, 
at  eight,  he  in  like  manner  exchanged 
for  Greek.  In  neither  of  those  classi- 
cal dialects,  however,  did  he  ever 
subsequently  write;  and  he  is  now 
only  known  to  us  by  his  '  Essays,' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
French  language,  which  he  published 
in  tlie  leisure  of  his  paternal  chateau. 
The  production  embraces,  as  its  title 
implies,  a  great  variety  of  topics ;  and 
its  lively  style  and  agreeable  discus- 
sion would  continually  please,  but 
for  the  sceptical  remarks  needlessly 
scattered  through  its  pages.  Mon- 
taigne died,  aged  59, 1592. 

John  Dee^  son  of  a  vintner,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity,  in 
that  university.  He  took  holy  orders ; 
but  his  taste  for  astrology  made  him 
enemies,  and  he  retired  to  the  conti* 
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Dent  There  he  became  known  (at 
Louvain)  for  his  ^  Lectures  on  Eu- 
clid/ a  well-known  term  for  a  series 
of  speculations  in  all  the  sciences, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual;  the 
propositions  of  Euclid  being  only 
taken  as  so  many  pegs  to  hang  lec- 
tures on.  Even  a  proof  that  spirits 
could  be  in  heaven  and  on  earth  at 
the  same  time,  was  drawn  from  Eu- 
clid (I.  37).  In  1551,  Dee  returned, 
and  received  the  living  of  Upton-on- 
Severn  from  Cecil;  in  Mary's  reign 
he  was  imprisoned  '  for  practising 
against  the  queen's  life  by  enchant- 
ments ;*  but  on  the  accession  of  Eli- 
zabeth, he  was  at  once  consulted  by 
lord  Dudley  respecting  <  a  propitious 
day'  for  the  coronation.  He  was 
even  made  the  queen*s  <  intelligencer/ 
or  secret  messenger,  and  received  a 
salary  from  the  secretary  of  state  for 
that  office  ;  and  when  not  employed 
on  the  royal  errands,  he  pursued  liis 
studies  in  retirement  at  Mortlake, 
Surrey,  where  the  mob,  in  1576,  de- 
stroyed his  '  diabolical'  instruments. 
In  1578,  the  queen  being  ill,  Dee  was 
sent  abroad  to  consult  with  the  Ger- 
man physicians  and  astrologers  con- 
cerning her  treatment;  and  in  15S1 
he  openly  professed  himself  an  astro- 
loger, and  with  one  Kell^,  an  apo- 
thecary of  Worcester,  as  his  assistant, 
was  consulted  by  persons  of  all,  but 
especially  of  the  higher,  grades.  The 
inquiries  of  the  parties  were  answered 
by  two  *  spirits,'  who  appeared  on  a 
black  speculum,  and  were  affirmed  to 
be  the  angels  Gabriel  and  Raphael. 
In  1583,  the  pair  accompanied  Laski, 
palatine  of  Siradia,  to  Poland  ;  and 
were  introduced  to  Rodolph,  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  invited  by  a  rich  sub- 
ject of  that  prince  to  his  castle  of 
Trebona,  where  they  resided  some 
weeks,  <  transforming  the  baser  me- 
tals into  gold.'  Dee  eventually  left 
Kelly  at  Trebona,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  made  warder  of  Man- 
chester college  by  Elizabeth,  1595; 
after  holding  wiiich  post  nine  years, 
he  retired  to  his  house  at  Mortlake, 
where  he  died  in  poor  circumstances, 
aged  81,  1608. 


Tycho  Brake,  bom  in  Denmark, 
studied  astronomy  against  the  will 
of  his  family,  who  regarded  the  pur- 
suit as  beneath  his  rank.  Frede- 
rick II.  munificently  encouraged 
him,  by  giving  him  the  isle  of  Kuen, 
in  the  Sound,  whereon  to  build  an 
observatory;  but  after  that  king's 
death,  the  philosopher  was  coldly 
treated  by  Christiem  IV.,  and  ha- 
rassed by  the  jealousy  of  rivals.  He 
therefore  in  1590  quitted  Kuen  for 
Prague,  where  the  emperor  Rodolph 
II.  kindly  received  him,  and  where 
he  died,  aged  55,  1601.  Though 
great  both  as  an  astronomer  and  che- 
mist, Brahe's  talents  were  wasted  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  the  universe,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Copernicus.  Preserving 
the  stability  of  the  earth,  he  made 
the  other  planets  revolve  around  the 
sun— but  the  sun  along  with  them, 
like  Jupiter  and  his  moons — all  thus 
moving  together  annually  round  the 
earth.  'Had  this  notion,' says  Pro- 
fessor Nichol,  *  preceded  the  views  of 
Copernicus,  it  would  have  been  a 
great  step  in  advance  :  coming  after 
him,  it  was  an  endeavour  backwards.' 

James  Crichion,  '  the  admirable,' 
so  called  for  his  '  wonderful'  know- 
ledge, was  descended  maternally 
from  king  Robert  II.  He  was  bom 
at  Perth  ;  and  at  St.  Andrew's 
university  ran  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  before  he  was 
20.  Thus  mentally  eifted,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  graceful  person,  Jie 
travelled  to  Paris ;  where  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college  of  Navarra, 
astonished  at  his  disputing  in  12 
languages,  bestowed  on  him  a  va- 
luable diamond  ring.  At  the  Louvre 
he,  at  a  tournament  in  presence  of 
the  court,  carried  away  the  ring  15 
times  successively,  and  broke  as  many 
lances.  At  Rome,  Venice,  and  Pa- 
dua, he  in  like  manner  challenged 
and  triumphed.  At  Mantua  he  killed 
a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled  the  most 
skilful  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had  re- 
cently slain  three  antagonists ;  and  he 
bestowed  the  reward  obtained  for  the 
exploit  on  the  widows  of  the  three 
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victims.  The  dulce  of  Mantua  now 
appointing  him  tutor  to  his  son,  Vin- 
cenzo  Gonzaga*  a  youth  of  dissolute 
habits,  Crichton,  to  support  his  fame, 
wrote  a  comedy,  in  which  he  took  15 
different  characters ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  popularity,  he  was  one  night, 
while  playing  on  the  guitar  as  he 
sauntered  along  a  street  in  Mantua, 
attacked  by  sis  men  in  masks,  whom, 
however,  by  his  skill  at  fence,  he 
disarmed.  The  leader  fal  ling  thereon 
on  hb  knees,  begged  his  life ;  and, 
his  mask  being  removed,  he  proved 
to  be  his  own  pupil,  to  whom  the 
astonished  Crichton  instantly  re- 
turned his  sword,  with  every  apology. 
The  prince,  whose  motive  it  is  alleged 
by  some,  was  jealousy  in  a  love 
affair,  hereupon  took  the  weapon, 
and  most  perfidiously  ran  his  mas- 
ter through  the  body,  killing  him 
on  tbe  spot,  in  hb  23rd  year, 
1583.  A  belief  prevailed  in  luly, 
that  the  calamities  which  subse- 
quently befel  the  house  of  Gouzaga, 
were  judgments  of  the  Almighty  for 
to  foul  a  murder. 

Oerommo  Cardany  of  Milan,  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe 
as  a  physician.  In  1552,  having  been 
solicited  by  Hamilton,  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  to  visit  him  in  Scot- 
land, and  relieve  his  astlima,  which 
he  did,  he,  on  his  return  home,  calcu- 
lated the  nativity  of  Edward  VI.  at  the 
court  of  Lfondon  ;  but,  astrologer  as 
he  professed  himself,  he  predicted  a 
long  life  to  him  who  died  m  the  next 
Year.  Cardan  died  at  Rome,  of  vo- 
luntary starvation,  that  he  might  not 
fidsify  his  prophecy  as  to  the  day  of 
hb  own  decease,  aged  75,  1576.  He 
bad  ever  been  eccentric  to  the  verge 
of  insanity.  When  free  from  pain, 
he  was  accustomed  to  excite  disagree- 
able sensations  in  himself  by  biting 
his  lips,  squeezing  his  fingers,  or 
whipping  his  legs,  that  he  mieht  ob- 
tain relieif  from  those  sallies  of  imagi- 
nation, which  would  else  have  led 
him  to  too  great  exertion  of  intellect. 
His  autobiography  gives  as  close  and 
as  sickening  a  history  of  his  sensations 
and  his  sins  as  Uut  of  Rousseau : 


his  other  works  are  on  astrology,  ma- 
thematics, medicine,  and  morals,  in 
ten  volumes  folio.  As  a  visionary  of 
the  highest  class,  he  had  four  precious 
gifts :  1,  the  power  of  going  out  of 
his  own  body  ;  2,  that  of  seeing  any- 
thing he  pleased  to  call  before  his 
eyes  ;  3,  dreams,  which  nightly  fore- 
told him  what  was  to  happen  to  him 
on  the  following  day ;  4,  his  finger- 
nails, which  daily  did  the  same  thing. 
He  had,  like  Socrates,  a  good  demon 
always  visibly  attending  him  ;  and  by 
means  of  that  spirit  he  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  Spa^ 
nish,  and  French  in  24  hours  1  Rapfiael 
HoUngshed,  born  in  Cheshire,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  beyond  hb 
publication,  1577,  of  Chronicles, 
giving  a  valuable  account  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  his  time. 

William  Cecil,  son  of  the  master 
of  the  robes,  was  bom  at  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  educated  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  and  made  secretary  of 
state  to  Edward  VI.  by  Somer- 
set. In  Mary's  reign  he  was  o& 
ten  consulted,  though  he  had  fa^- 
voured  the  cause  of  the  lady  Jane ; 
and  under  Elizabeth  he  was  again 
secretary,  and  created  lord  Burleigh. 
The  general  tenor  of  his  policy 
as  Elizabeth's  minister  was  cau- 
tious, and  rested  upon  an  avoidance 
of  open  hostilities,  and  upon  keeping 
up  secret  intrigues  with  opposing 
parties ;  a  worldly  mode  of  acting, 
scarcely  avoidable  in  the  then  relative 
position  of  England — with  a  powerful 
dissatisfied  party  at  home,  much  dan- 
gerous enmity  on  the  part  of  catholic 
Europe,  and  the  existence  of  a  critical 
alliance  between  Scotland  and  France. 
He  was  the  constant  enemy  of  Mary 
of  Scots  to  her  death,  which  he  pro- 
moted ;  drew  up  the  plan  for  resisting 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  died  re- 
spected for  his  certainly  splendid  pri- 
vate character,  aged  77,  1598.  If 
Cecil  has  been  severely  charged  with 
crooked  policy,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  have  been  few  rulers 
of  men  who  have  not,  on  some  occa- 
sion, been  driven  to  descend  from  the 
high  ground  of  principle  to  the  low 
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level  of  expediency.  We  know  no 
better  definition  of  whig  and  iorv  than 
to  say  that  the  whig  either  makes  no 
merit  of  having  fixed  principles  at  all, 
or  abandons  easily  such  as  he  has,  to 
risk  everything  upon  such  untried  &nd 
startling  novelties  as  the  host  of  spe- 
culative persons  of  the  day  may  pro- 
mulgate; while  the  tory  strives,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  conserve 
and  preserve  the  barrier  of  those 
principles,  or  '  laws  to  himself,'  with 
which  he  set  out — based  as  they  are 
upon  the  ex  perience  of  his  forefathers, 
on  that  of  history,  and  upon  his 
own  gradually  and  steadily  cultivated 
judgment.  The  tory  prefers  going 
through  the  gate,  to  the  Whig's  steeple- 
chase method  of  reaching  the  goal. 

Maximilian,  due  de  Sully,  was  edu- 
cated with  the  son  of  the  queen  of  Na^ 
varre,  afterwards  Henri  IV.  of  France. 
He  escaped  the  Barth^ldmi,  and  had  a 
command  in  the  battles  of  Coutras, 
Arques,  and  Ivri ;  in  which  last  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army  of  the  League 
surrendered  to  him,  though  in  a 
wounded  state,  and  unable  to  help 
himself,  on  finding  their  cause  likely 
to  be  lost.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  in  numerous  embassies ;  ne- 
gotiated the  marriage  of  Henri  IV. 
and  Marie  de  Medici ;  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  James  I.  of  England, 
advantageous  to  the  interests  of  botli 
countries.  He  induced  Henri  to  re- 
nounce protestantism^  in  order  to 
quiet  his  country,  and  left  the  court 
for  many  years  after  that  kingfs  mur- 
der ;  but  was  recalled  by  Louis  XIII., 
and  made  a  marshal.  His  last  days 
were  employed  in  writing  his  inter- 
esting <  Economes  Royales  ;*  and  he 
died,  aged  81,  1641.  Thomas  Gres- 
ham,  of  an  ancient  Norfolk  family, 
was  educated  at  Gonville  (Caius) 
College,  Cambridge,  and  being  de- 
voted by  his  father  to  merchandise, 
was  sent  by  Edward  VI.,  1551,  to 
Antwerp,  to  take  up  money  from  the 
Flemish  merchants,  and  settle  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands.  Eliza- 
beth knighted  him  1559.  Be- 
coming at  length  extremely  wealthy, 
he  devised  pkuis  for  facilitating  the 


business  of  the  metropolis ;  and  he 
induced  the  corporation  to  pull  down 
80  houses  on  Cornhill,  and  erect  on 
their  site  a  covered  building  for  the 
dailv  assembling  of  merchants.  This 
edihce  Elizabetli  opened,  1570,  with 
great  ceremony,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  At  his  own 
cost,  Gresliam  founded  '  Gresham 
College,'  London,  1575,  with  seven 
professorships,  one  in  each  of  the 
sciences  of  divinity,  astronomy,  mu- 
sic, geometry,  law,  physic,  and  rhe- 
toric. Gunter,  VVren,  Driggs,  and 
Barrow,  were  among  the  eany  Gres- 
liam professors ;  but  the  lectures  were 
neglected  from  1700  to  1768,  in  which 
last  year  the  building  was  sold  to  the 
government  for  the  site  of  an  excise- 
office.  Some  attempts  were  subse- 
quently made  to  revive  the  Gresham 
lectures  ;  and  till  the  fire  of  1838, 
they  were  read  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  The  benevo- 
lent founder  died  at  his  house  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  aged  60,  1570; 
and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the 
grave  by  100  poor  men  and  100  poor 
women,  the  expenses  of  the  funeral, 
in  that  cheap  day,  amounting  to  800/. 
Thomas  Erastus,  bom  at  Baden, 
became  physician  to  the  elector- 
palatine,  but  is  more  celebrated 
for  his  polemical  turn.  Contend- 
ing against  '  the  real  presence' 
with  the  divines  of  Witteroberg,  he 
wrote  a  book,  *De  Excommunica* 
tione  Ecclesiastic^,'  which  has  ob- 
tained for  its  supporters,  catholic  and 
protestant,  the  title  of  <  Erastians.' 
Its  leading  propositions  are  a  denial 
of  the  Church's  power  to  extend  its 
censures  beyond  this  life  (striking  at 
the  authority  of  the  ordained  priest 
to  absolve  from  sin),  together  with  a 
support  of  the  civil  magistrate's  de- 
cree in  cases  of  clerical  delinquency, 
in  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ments. Erastus  died,  aged  65,  1588. 
^mon  Symonds,  vicar  of  Bray,  near 
Maidenhead,  Berks,  kept  his  benefice 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vlil., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth^ 
by  constantly  making  concessions  to 
the  ruling  power.    Ue  was  twice  a 
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protestant,  and  twice  a  papist  ,*  and 
when  reproached  for  his  apostacy, 
replied,  '  that  he  had  shown  his  ha- 
tred of  change,  by  living  under  four 
sovereigns  vicar  of  Bray/  To  die 
vicar  of  Bray  was  his  maxim,  which 
he  did,  1598;  and  his  conduct  has 
now  passed  into  a  proverb  not  very 
honourable  lo  his  name.  John  Stowy 
bred  a  tailor,  was  led  by  his  contem- 
plative occupation  to  lay  plans  for  a 
popular  history  of  his  country ;  and 
archbishop   Parker  enabled  him    to 

Erint  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  and 
is  '  Flores  Historiarum,'  the  latter  an 
authentic  record  of  English  affairs 
from  the  Britons  to  his  own  day. 
Though  indefatigable  both  with  nee- 
dle and  pen,  Stow  died  in  poverty, 
aged  80,  1605.  Matthew  Parker, 
bom  at  Norwich,  was  educated  at 
Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  chaplain 
successively  to  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.  He  was 
chosen  master  of  Corpus, 'and  dean 
of  Lincoln  ;  but,  under  Mary,  he  was 
deprived,  as  being  married.  Eliza- 
betli,  on  her  accession,  restored  him, 
and  made  him  the  second  protestant 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  he 
died,  aged  72,  1575.  His  now  best 
known  work  is  '  The  Antiquity  of 
the  English  Church.'  Conrad  Getner, 
bom  at  Zurich,  made,  with  a  small 
pension  from  the  university  there, 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and  at  length 
became  Greek  professor  at  Lausanne. 
Obtaining  a  competency,  he  next 
practised  physic  in  his  native  town  ; 
where  for  24  years  he  held  the  chair 
of  philosophy,  and  where  he  died  of 
tlie  plague,  aged  49,  1565.  Gesner 
was  the  first  to  mark  the  genera  of 
plants  by  a  comparison  of  their 
flowers,  seeds,  and  fruits. 

Sebastian  CastaSo,  born  in  Dau- 
phiny,  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Calvin  ;  but  was  driven  from  a 
place  in  the  college  of  Geneva  by 
that  reformer,  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  his  tenet  of  predes- 
tination. On  a  charge  of  stealing 
wood  to  make  a  fire  wherewith  to 
warm  his    starving   family,  Calvin 


and  Beza  joined  to  ruin  the  character 
of  Castalio  at  Basle,  whither  he  had 
fled  ;  but  he  lived  there  as  a  teacher 
and  author  to  the  age  of  48,  when 
death  released  him  from  his  anxieties, 
1563.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
Latin,  a  coarse  production,  which  was 
long,  from  the  rarity  of  such  works, 
in  great  estimation.  Giorgio  Vasariy 
born  at  Arezzo,  became  a  noted 
painter  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Medici,  excelling  in  architectural  de- 
lineation. His  colouring,  however, 
was  defective ;  and  he  is  now  best 
known  by  his  Lives  of  Famous 
Artists.  So  retentive  was  his  me- 
mory in  youth,  that  at  nine  he  re- 
peated the  whole  of  the  ^neid. 
He  died  at  Florence,  aged  62,  1674. 
Henry  BulUnger,  bora  at  Bengarten^ 
near  Zurich,  was  converted  to  pro- 
testantism by  the  writings  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and  after  being  long  the 
pupil  of  Zwingle,  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Zurich.  He  laboured 
to  promote  the  comfort  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  fled  to  Switzerland  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  wrote  against  the 
pope*s  excommunication  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  died  much  respected  for  his 
benevolent  qualities,  1575. 

Gabriel  FallopiuSy  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Pisa,  became  cele- 
brated by  his  discovery  in  the  hu- 
man body  of  what  are  from  him 
denominated  '  the  Fallopian  tubes.' 
He  died,  aged  72,  1573.  Andre 
Vetalee,  born  at  Brussels,  turning 
his  attention  to  anatomy,  became 
professor  at  Padua,  1537,  and  phy- 
sician to  Charles  V.  Happening,  in 
his  hurry  to  dissect  a  patient,  to 
commence  the  operation  before  the 
party  (a  nobleman)  had  expired, 
whicii  he  only  discovered  on  per- 
ceiving the  heart  palpitate  while  re- 
moving the  flesh  above  it,  the  anato- 
mist was  seized  by  the  mob,  whose 
superstitious  antipathy  to  dissections 
was  a  feature  of  the  age,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  emperor,  who 
saved  him  from  the  Inquisition  on 
his  engaging  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  hurrying  back  to  take  the 
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chair  of  medicine  at  Padua,  vacaDt 
by  the  death  of  Fallopius^  when  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Zante, 
and  perished,  1573.  Gerard  Mer- 
catoTf  one  of  the  first  printers  of 
maps,  devoted  his  life  to  publications 
on  geography,  and  died,  aged  82, 
1594,  at  Ruremonde,  his  native  town. 
The  nautical  chart  known  as  '  Mer- 
cator's  Projection'  received  its  name 
from  Mercator's  publication  of  it ; 
but  it  was  the  work  of  Edward 
Wright,  an  Englishman.  William 
Gilbert,  a  physician,  born  at  Col- 
chester, discovered  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  magnet,  and  had  ex- 
traordinary reputation  on  this  ac- 
count on  the  continent.  Elizabeth 
made  him  one  of  her  medical  esta- 
blishment $  and  he  died  in  the  same 
year  with  her,  1603.  mihelm 
'Xylander,  born  at  Augsburg,  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg, 
and  was  leader  in  several  conferences 
of  the  reformed  divines  to  settle 
points  concerning  the  Eucharist,  ^c. 
He  translated  a  host  of  Greek  authors 
into  Latin,  and  died,  aged  42,  1576. 
Peter  Baroni,  fled  from  his  native 
France  to  England,  on  accour>t  of 
having  embraced  protestantism,  and 
was  made  Margaret  professor  at 
Cambridge,  1574.  He  involved  him- 
self in  a  controversy  with  Whitacre, 
Tindal,  and  others,  concerning  pre- 
destination, and  was  cited  before 
Whitgift  for  smoothing  down  that 
doctrine,  and  compelled  to  quit  the 
university.  Lord  Burleigh,  however, 
was  his  friend;  and  he  died  under 
his  protection,  1587.  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  the  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  (his  mother,  a  widow,  having 
married  Mr.  Raleigh),  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  knighted 
1570  for  his  services  in  Ireland.  In 
1583  he  took  possession  of  New- 
foundland for  Elizabeth  ;  but  in  his 
return  from  that  island,  his  ship  was 
wreckedwind  every  soul  perished,  1 584. 
Joseph  Scatiger,  son  of  Julius, 
was  born  at  Agen,  and  studied 
at  Bordeaux  and  Paris.  From  an 
attention  without  masters  to  Greek 
and  Latin,  he  acquired  the  title  of 


'  the  roost  learned  man  of  the  age  ;' 
and  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
belles  letters  at  Leyden  in  conse- 
qiience,  1603,  and  died  there,  1609. 
While  acknowledging  him  a  man  of 
genius,  we  are  justified  in  asserting 
that  he  was  one  of  pretensions  also ; 
and  his  labours  to  effect  good  chro- 
nological records  are  chiefly  those  for 
which  he  now  deserves  mention,  as 
shown  in  his  <  Opus  de  Emendatione 
Temporum.'  Bartolomeo  Eiutachif 
born  at  San  Severino,  studied  surgery 
at  Rome,  and  became  celebrated,  in 
conjunction  with  Fallopius  and 
Vesalius,  as  an  anatomist.  The 
Eustachian  tube,  in  the  ear,  derives 
its  name  from  him,  its  discoverer ;  and 
his  anatomical  and  medical  publi- 
cations ought  to  be  regarded  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  much  of  the  pre- 
sent knowledge  in  those  branches. 
He  died  1574.  Andreas  Casalpino, 
bom  at  Arezzo,  became  physician  to 
Clement  VI II.,  and  displayed  very 
extraordinary  insight  into  the  modern 
discoveries  in  medicine,  anatomy, 
and  botany.  That  he  had  already 
been  convinced  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  as  promuleated  subse- 
quently bv  Harvey,  is  clear ;  and  his 
view  of  the  mode  of  improving  the 
quality   of  plants   of  every   grade, 

frassesand  fruits,  is  equally  precocious, 
le  died  at. Rome,  aged  54,  1603. 
Ulysses  Aldrovandi,  born  at  Bologna, 
was  one  of  the  first  inquirers  into 
Natural  History.  He  devoted  a  long 
life  to  the  search  after  minerals, 
plants,  and  animals  of  all  kinds ;  and 
ended  his  days  in  an  hospital,  at  the 
age  of  80,  and  perfectly  blind,  1605. 
Six  folio  volumes,  containing  the 
history  of  birds  and  insects,  were  all 
that  his  means  allowed  him  to  pub- 
lish. Christopher  Plantin,  born  at 
Tours,  became  celebrated  as  a  printer 
at  Antwerp,  and  published  a  Poly* 
glott  Bible,  which  obtained  him  great 
fame.  He  acquired  considerable 
wealth ;  and  his  liberality  is  said  to 
have  been  commensurate  with  hjs 
means.    He  died,  aged  65,  1589. 

Justus  Lipsius,  bom  at  Iscanum, 
near  Brusseb,    was   patronised  by 
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Cardinal  Granvellan,  a  great  pa- 
tron of  learned,  and  especially  of 
youthful  men.  After  a  residence 
in  the  Capitol,  at  the  cardinal's  in- 
vitation, Lipsius  royed  from  state  to 
state  as  a  professor,  without  much 
power  of  settling  anywhere ;  and  in 
like  manner,  he  was  a  protestant  at 
Jena,  and  a  catholic  in  Brabant,  a 
violent  Calvinist  at  Leyden,  and 
finally  a  Romanist  at  Louvain.  His 
commentary  on  Tacitus  is  allowed  to 
do  him  most  credit  for  consistency ; 
and  he  was  arranging  a  new  edition 
of  that  work  when  Tie  died  at  Louvain, 
aged  56,  1606.  Martin  Henukirk,  a 
Dutch  painter,  visited  Rome,  and  then 
lived  at  Haerlem  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  dyings  1574,  aged  76.  His 
pictures,  comprising  landscape,  do- 
mestic scenes,  and  the  human  figure, 
are  all  deficient  in  chiaroscuro ;  but 
they  display  ease  and  fertility  of  in- 
vention, and  prove  that  had  the 
artist  lived  in  more  cultivated  times, 
he  would  have  possessed  the  taste 
necessaty  to  constitute  a  name. 
Michael  Nottradiimut,  born  at  Avig- 
non, quitted  the  practice  of  physic  at 
Aiz  (where  he  had  the  credit  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  plague 
by  a  powder  of  his  own  invention) 
to  be  an  astrologer  and  prophet, 
1554,  publbhing  his  peeps  into 
futurity  in  verse.  While  some  re- 
garded him  as  a  (juack  and  visionary, 
and  others  as  an  impious  associate  of 
the  devil,  Henri  II.  and  ^ueen 
Catherine  de  Medici  invited  him  to 
Paris,  and  loaded  him  with  honours ; 
and  when  he  had  correctly  predicted 
the  king's  death,  he  was  resorted  to 
at  his  chateau  at  Salon  by  nobles  and 
princes,  and  died  there,  revered  as  a 
noly  person,  aged  63,  1563. 

Thomas  BwUey^  bom  at  Exeter, 
was  removed  by  his  parents  to 
Geneva,  when  Mary's  reign  com- 
menced. Tinctured  with  the  no- 
tions of  Calvin,  he  returned  to 
England  on  Elizabeth's  accession, 
and  was  elected  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford.  The  queen 
knighted  himj  but,  taking  a  dis- 
gust at  court  manners,  he  resolved 


on  passing  the  remainder  of  his 
life  m  retirement,  and  in  expend- 
ing his  fortune  on  a  collection  of 
books,  wherewith  to  enrich  his  uni- 
versity. In  1597  he  apprized  the 
dean  of  Christ-church  of  his  intention ; 
and  in  1610  the  first  stone  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  was  laid,  and 
that  building  eventually  erected  (at 
Bodley*s  cost),  which,  by  additional 
funds,  must  now  be  regarded  as 
amongst  the  noblest  literary  foun- 
dations in  the  world.  Sir  Thomas 
did  not  live  to  see  his  design  fully 
completed,  his  decease  occurring  at 
the  age  of  68,  1612.  Henry  SauUe, 
born  at  Bradley,  Yorkshire,  was  edu- 
cated at  Merto'n  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  Greek  tutor  to  princess, 
afterwards  queen,  Elizabeth.  He  was 
eventually  warden  of  Merton,  and 
provost  of  Eton ;  and  though 
knighted  by  the  queen,  the  death  of 
his  son  made  him  resolve  on  retire- 
ment, and  he  devoted  his  fortune  to 
the  founding  of  two  professorships  at 
Oxford,  one  in  astronomy,  and  the 
other  in  geometry,  and  died,  1662. 
He  spent  8000/.  in  editing  St. 
Chrysostom's  works  in  Greek,  besides 
giving  English  translations  of  Tacitus 
and  other  classic  authors.  Isaac 
Ouaubonj  born  at  Geneva,  became 
distinguished  as  a  commentator  on 
Greek  authors  ;  and  on  removing  to 
Paris,  Henri  IV.  (who  tried  to  make 
him  a  convert  from  protestantism, 
rather  that  he  might  have  the  means 
of  advancing  him,  than  from  any 
anxiety  about  his  faitli),  had  him 
chosen  professor  of  polite  learning 
in  the  university  there.  At  the  con- 
ference between  cardinal  Du  Perron 
and  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  he  acted  as 
one  of  the  protestant  judges,  and  de- 
cided in  fevour  of  the  cardinal,  which 
led  to  an  expectation  that  he  had 
adopted  the  old  religion.  On  the 
murder  of  Henri  became  to  England, 
and  was  exceedingly  well  received  by 
James,  who  gave  him,  though  a  lay- 
man, stalls  at  Westminster  and  Can- 
terbury. He  died  somewhat  sudden- 
ly, of  an  affection  of  the  bladder,  aged 
54, 1614.     His  wife  was  the  daughter 
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of  Henry  Stephens,  the  learned  prin- 
ter ;  and  by  her  he  had  20  children. 

Anrabale  CarOy  born  at  Civita 
Nuova,  is  chiefly  known  by  his 
spirited  translation  into  Italian  of 
the  iBneid,  pronounced  by  the  Ita- 
lians to  be  little  inferior  to  the 
original.  He  died  at  Rome  1566. 
Pierre  de  Honsard,  born  at  Ven- 
domois,  was  page  first  to  the  due 
d'Orleans,  and  then  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  On  his  return  to  France, 
his  poetical  effusions  introduced  him 
at  court;  and  he  was  the  marked 
favourite  of  Henri  II.  and  his  four 
successors,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX. 
Henri  III. and  Henri  IV.  He  died, 
though  a  layman,  prior  of  St.  Cosma's, 
the  gift  ot  Henri  III.,  1595.  His 
works  consist  of  odes»  elegies,  sonnets, 
hymns,  and  amorous  poems,  the  latter 
of  no  very  moral  tendency.  Jacopo 
Tintoretto,  born  at  Venice,  studied 
under  Titian,  and  was  noted  for 
boldness  and  vivacity  of  style.  He 
was,  of  course,  careless  of  outline  ; 
but  his  colouring,  the  expression  of 
his  figures,  and  the  general  effect  of 
his  productions,  have  placed  him  al- 
most on  a  level  with  his  great  master. 
He  died,  aged  82,  1594,  leaving  a  son 
and  daughter,  both  eminent  historical 
painters. 

Jacques  du  Perron,  born  a  Hu- 
guenot, became  a  convert  to  the 
old  faith  on  reading  the  works  of 
Aquinas,  and  is  believed,  by  his 
theological  disputations  at  raris, 
to  have  led  to  the  conversion  of 
Henri  IV.,  who  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  and  induced  Cle- 
ment VIII.  to  cive  him  a  red  hat, 
1604.  He  acted  long  as  a  diploma- 
tist for  Henri,  and  employed  all  his 
leisure  in  defending  the  old  cliurch ; 
writing  against  our  James  I.  and  tlie 
talented  Mornay  on  that  subject. 
The  cardinal  died  at  Paris,  aged  62, 
1618.  PMUp  de  Momay,  sieur  du 
Plessis,  a  noble  Huguenot,  was  born 
at  Buhi  in  Vexin,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Henri  de  Navarre  in  his 
war  against  the  League.  But  when 
Henri,  in  order  to  secure  his  seat 
upon  the  French  thronet  had  made 
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his  public  recantation  1593,  and  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  old  church, 
De  Mornay  resigned  liis  command, 
and  retired  from  court,  resolved  on 
advocating  in  quiet  the  cause  of  tliat 
faith  he  had  so  well  defended  with 
bis  sword.  In  1598  appeared  his 
most  celebrated  work,  *A  Treatise 
on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;' 
and  in  this  he  so  ably  defended  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines,  as  opposed  to 
transubstantiation,  that  the  book 
made  a  great  noise,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots dignified  their  champion  with 
the  title  of  *  The  Huguenot  Pope.* 
Cardinal  Du  Perron,  who  had  quitted 
the  protestants  on  account  of  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question,  was  here- 
upon induced  to  solicit  a  public  con- 
ference with  the  Sieur;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  1600,  the  parties  met  at 
Foutainebleau,  with  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, and  a  disputation  ensued  which, 
while  it  as'  usual  confirmed  either 
combatant  in  his  original  opinion,  in- 
duced their  respective  partisans  to 
glory  equally  in  having  an  advocate 
of  consummate  intelligence  and  elo- 
quence on  their  side.  Louis  XIII. 
was  subsequently  unfriendly  to  De 
Mornay,  whom  he  deprived  of  his 
government  of  Saumur ;  soon  after 
which  the  Sieur  died,  highly  re- 
spected for  learning  and  unblemished 
morals,  aged  74,  1623. 

The  ^ephen^t,  learned  printers. 
Robert,  born  at  Paris,  was  tlie  son 
of  an  excellent  printer  in  that  capital, 
and,  under  the  protection  of  Francis 
I.,  published  a  Latin  Testament,  and 
then  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  Greek 
Testament,  much  to  the  offence  of 
the  Parisian  divines.  He  became  the 
friend  of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  being 
compelled  to  fly  to  Geneva,  where 
he  died,  1559.  Henry,  son  of  Robert, 
was  born  at  Paris  1528,  and  regarded 
as  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  day. 
When  his  father  quitted  Paris  for 
Geneva,  to  avoid  religious  persecu- 
tion, he  continued  in  tne  capital,  and 
published  a  series  of  the  Greek  clas- 
sics under  the  patronage  of  Henri 
III.  The  troubles  of  the  country, 
however,  at  length  compelled  Henry 
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to  remove  to  Geneva ;  and  there  he 
expended  vast  labour  and  much  mo- 
ney in  the  completion  of  a  Greek 
Thesaurus,  which  Scapula, the  printer, 
meanly  compressed  into  a  Lexicon, 
and  published  as  his  own,  before  the 
work  of  Stephens  was  ready.  As  the 
Lexicon  sold,  Stephens  was  ruined ; 
and  he  died  in  poverty,  in  a  hospital 
at  Lyons,  1598. 

SOVEREIGNS.— Turkey.— 
1520,  Suleiman  II. ;  1566,  Selim  II. ; 
1574,  Morad  III.;  1595,  Moham- 
med III. ;  1603,  Ahmed  I.  Popes. 
—1555,  Paul  IV. ;  1559,  Pius  IV. ; 
1566,St.PiusV.;1572,GregoryXIII.; 
1585,  Sixtus  V. ;  1590,  Urban  VIL 
and  Gregory  XIV.;  1591,  Innocent 
IX.;  1592,  Clement  Vin.  Scot- 
LAND.  — 1542,  Mar>'  Stuart;  1567, 
James  VL  Fbance. — 1547,  Henri 
II. ;  1559,  Francis  II.;  1560,  Charles 
IX.;  1574,  Henri  IIL ;  1589.  Henri 
IV.  Sweden.— 1523,  Gustavus  I. 
(Vasa);  1560,  Eric  XIV.;  1568, 
John  IIL;  1592,  Sigismund  IIL 
Denmabk  and  Noeway.  —  1534, 
Christiem  IIL;  1559,  Frederick  II.; 


1588,  Christiern  IV.  Portugal.— 
1557,  Sebastian;  1578,  Henry  I.; 
1580,  subdued  by  Spain.  Germany. 
— 1556,  Ferdinand  I. ;  1564,  Maxi- 
milian 11.  ;  1576,  Rodolphus  II. 
Spain  and  Portugal.— 1555,  Philip 
II. ;  1598,  PhiUp  IIL  Poland.— 
1548,  Sigismund  11. ;  1573,  Henri  de 
Valois,  first  elective  king;  1576, 
Henry  Battori  and  Ann  Jagello ; 
1587,  Sigismund  III.  of  Sweden. 
Russia. — 1533,  Ivan  IV.  first  czar  ; 
1584,  Feodor  I.  (Ivanowitz),  last  of 
the  house  of  Ruric ;  I598,Boris  Gode- 
nov,  usurper.  Navarre. — 1 555,  Joan 
d'Albret,  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon  ; 
1572,  Henri  de  Bourbon ;  1589, 
united  to  France  by  the  accession  of 
Henri  de  Bourbon  to  that  tlirone,  as 
Henri  IV.  Netherlands.  — 1578, 
William  I.  of  Nassau  ;  1584,  Mau- 
rice. Persia.  —  1523,  Tamasp  I.  ; 
1576,  Ismail  II. ;  1577,  Mohammed 
Mirza;  1585,  Abbas  the  Great. 
Delhi. — 1556,  Abker.  Hungary. 
1527,  Ferdinand  I.  emperor ;  1564, 
Maximilian  11.  emperor ;  1572,  Ro- 
dolph  11.  emperor. 


REIGN    CLXIV, 

JAMES  L,   KING  OF  ENGLAND,   FIRST  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  STUART. 

1603  TO  1625—22  years. 

Personal  History.  —  James  I.  was  son  of  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley, 
and  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  at  Edinburgh  castle,  June  1566, 
when  his  mother  was  at  variance  with  her  husband.  He  was  of  the  middle 
stature,  inclining  to  corpulency :  his  forehead  was  high,  his  beard  scanty. 
His  address  was  awkward ;  and  he  had  less  of  manly  dignity  than  iiad  been 
usually  seen  amongst  English  sovereigns.  He  was  temperate  in  habits,  kind 
to  his  servants^  and  desirous  of  acquiring  the  love  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
commonly  averse  from  cruelty  and  injustice  ;  and  therefore  his  conduct  to 
the  great  Raleigh  stands  forth  an  anomalous  point  in  his  character.  To 
Raleigh  he  was  highly  cruel,  highly  unjust ;  and  it  affords  us  no  very  ex- 
alted notion  of  James's  magnanimity,  when  we  find  that  a  vast  portion  of 
his  enmity  to  that  talented  person  was  produced  by  the  knight's  strenuous 
attempts  to  introduce  tlie  use  of  tobacco,  in  defiance  of  the  king  s  celebrated 
*  Counterblast,'  which  still  remains  to  iUustrate  the  fact.  He  was  not 
destitute  either  of  abilities  or  good  intentions  ;  but  his  abilities  were  not 
those  of  a  king,  and  his  intentions  were  too  often  defeated  by  pliability  and 
unmanly  attachments.     His  reign  was  prosperous^  because  peace  was  his 
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main  object ;  but  his  country  lost  ground  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations,  and 
her  influence  over  them  was  much  lessened.  He  received  much  adulation  for 
his  literary  acquirements  ;  but  he  merits  far  more  as  an  encourager  of  learn- 
ing. He  regarded  wit  as  the  sure  evidence  of  ability  ;  and  even  attacks  upon 
himself,  if  seasoned  with  that  quality,  he  not  only  pardoned,  but  took  in  good 
part.  His  love  of  witty  preachers  was  proverbial ;  of  which  a  single  instance 
must  now  suffice.  A  young  divine,  whose  lively  sermons  had  induced  a 
courtier  to  name  him  to  the  king,  was  commanded  by  the  latter  to  preach 
before  him,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  supposed  he  was  balancing  in  his  mind 
whether  he  should  make  concessions  to  his  catholic  subjects.  The  wit 
obeyed,  and  took  for  his  text  the  following  startling  words :  <  James  first  and 
sixth,  nothing  wavering!'  '  Gracious!*  cried  the  king  aloud,  'he  is  at  me 
alreadv ! '  but  instead  of  taking  offence,  he  sat  out  the  discourse,  expressed 
his  delight  at  the  doctrine,  and  eventually  promoted  the  preacher.  Perhaps 
much  of  the  weakness  of  James's  character  was  attributable  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life.  Constantly  kept  in  doubt  as  to  the  security  of  his 
Scottish  throne,  the  attachment  of  his  advisers,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  people, 
who  were  divided  by  two  religions,  and  harassed  by  factions,  he  was  led  to 
conceal  his  opinions,  and  to  act  without  candour.  In  the  stormy  times 
whicli  followed  his  mothers  marriage  with  Bothwell,  he  had  been,  as  an 
infant,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar ;  and  his  mother  being 
compelled  to  resign  the  crown,  all  public  acts  henceforth  ran  in  his  name. 
His  childhood,  therefore,  was  passed  in  commotion,  and  even  civil  war, 
under  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Mar,  and  Morton;  during  which  time  he 
resided  in  Stirling  castle,  under  the  tuition  of  Buchanan.  From  the  first 
he  appears  to  have  imbibed  those  exalted  notions  of  royal  prerogative,  which 
proved  so  great  a  snare  to  his  posterity.  Some  injudicious  measures,  in  the 
spirit  of  these  opinions,  early  produced  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against 
him  ;  and  in  1582  they  seized  his  person  at  Ruthven  castle.  A  new  con- 
federacy, however,  eflTected  his  liberation ;  and  he  again  put  himself  under 
the  sway  of  his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran.  The  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
whose  apprehensions  from  the  catholics  in  &vour  of  Mary  led  her  to  employ 
every  art  to  keep  up  a  dissatisfied  party  in  Scotland,  was  signally  assisted  by 
the  violent  measures  of  Arran  against  the  connexions  of  the  recent  con- 
spirators, many  of  whom  fled  to  England.  When,  however,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  life  of  his  mother  was  in  danger  from  the  sentence  of  an 
English  judicature;  James,  who  had  hitherto  treated  her  very  irreverently, 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  interfere.  He  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Elizap 
beth,  appealed  to  other  courts,  and  assembled  his  nobles,  to  prevent  that 
queen's  injustice.  When  the  news  of  his  parent's  death  arrived,  he  prepared 
for  hostilities ;  but  so  poor  were  his  resources,  that  he  found  it  requisite  to 
remain  at  peace,  to  reconcile  the  feuds  of  his  nobility,  and  even  to  aid  Eliza- 
beth in  her  resistance  to  Philip  and  his  armada.  The  Scots  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant,  on  this  occasion,  to  support  the  cause  of  protestantism. 
In  1600  happened  the  Cowrie  conspiracy,  as  related  in  the  Scottish  history. 
James  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark  and  Norway  ; 
and  though  he  had  bv  her  seven  children,  two  alone  survived  him.  Robert, 
Margaret,  Mary,  ana  Sophia,  all  died  very  young ;  and  Henry  Frederick, 

frince  of  Wales,  only  lived  to  18.     The  survivors  were  ElkabeAf  married  to 
rederick  V.  count-palatine,  of  the  Rhine,  and  kine  of  Bohemia  1613,  whose 
daughter  Sophia  was  the  mother  of  George  I. ;  and  Charles  I, 

Political  History. — The  king  of  Scotland  was  received  with  universal 
acclamations  on  his  arrival  in  London,  April  1603.  There  was  something 
elevating  to  the  pride  of  the  people,  when  they  saw  their  ancient  enemy  con- 
quered; as  it  were,  against  his  will,  his  country  added  to  their  own,  and  his 
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own  throne  left  desolate  for  the  saperior  splendour  of  theiPfl.  It  was  in  trutli 
ft  virtual  abdication  of  the  Scottish  crown,  when  James  thus  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  his  countrv ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  his  ancient 
people's  love  for  his  family  declined  from  that  period,  as  will  be  seen  in  their 
betrayal  of  his  son  Charles,  and  in  their  disinclination,  as  a  body,  to  support 
the  cause  of  James  II.  and  his  descendants.  After  the  tyrannical  rule  of 
the  Tndors,  the  English  nobility  considered  a  character  such  as  that  of  James 
would  enable  them  to  resume  their  former  authority ;  and  that,  as  he  had 
been  educated  without  state,  he  would  be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superior 
breeding  of  his  new  subjects.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion 
of  honours  and  titles  on  both  Scots  and  English ;  and  no  less  than  237 
persons  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  alone  in  six  weeks.  A  pasquinade 
Avas  hereupon  affixed  (o  St.  Paul's,  in  which  an  art  was  promised  to  be  taught, 
very  necessary  to  assist  frail  memories  in  retaining  the  names  of  the  new 
nobility.  The  king  next  exhibited  his  skill  in  theological  dispute,  by  de- 
ciding the  coutroversy  between  the  bishops  of  the  English  church  and  the 
leading  puritans.  Having  assembled  the  parties  at  Hampton  Court,  he  boldly 
declared  that,  as  the  destruction  of  episcopacy  would  endanger  the  monarchy, 
he  should  give  as  little  aid  to  puritanism,  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  as 
was  possible.  He  displayed  a  degree  of  authority  in  the  presence  of  his  first 
parliament  which  that  assembly  had  little  anticipated ;  and  as  he  carried  one 
or  two  measures  of  some  importance  to  his  prerogative^  he  was  ever  after- 
wards looked  upon  by  the  commons  with  jealousy. 

In  the  year  after  his  accession  a  plan  was  organized  to  dethrone  him,  and 
place  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  his  relative,  in  his  stead  :  the  detection  of 
this  conspiracy,  and  its  fatal  consequences  to  Sir  Walter  Kaleish,  will  be  found 
in  the  domestic  events.  Although  James  had  behaved  with  so  much  con- 
sideration for  the  Scottish  catholics,  that  it  was  very  generally  supposed  he 
was  secretly  a  professor  of  the  ancient  faith,  his  rigorous  conduct  to  the 
Romanists  in  England,  notwithstanding  his  solemn  promise  to  deal  with  them 
leniently,  occasioned  the  most  injured  portion  of  them  to  form  a  second  con« 
spiracy  against  him ;  and  the  *  gunpowder  plot*  was  the  result,  1605.  The 
providental  escape  of  the  king  and  parliament  from  that  revengeful  snare  is 
recorded  elsewhere.  In  1611  James  showed  his  inclination  for  polemics,  by 
hauffhtily  remonstrating  with  the  Dutch  republic  for  permitting  the  Ar- 
minian  Vorstius  to  hold  a  chair  in  one  of  their  universities ;  and  gloried  in 
at  length  obtaining  the  unimportant  point  of  his  removal.  His  conduct  in 
relation  to  Ireland  soon  after^  displayed  him  in  a  better  light ;  and  as  the 
legislator  of  that  country,  he  framed  a  code  which  did  infinite  honour  to 
his  judgment  and  capacity.  He  abolished  many  absurd  customs  and  laws, 
substituting  English  ones  in  their  place ;  declared  the  people  free  citizens ; 
and  gave  them  a  regular  administration  both  military  and  civil. 

In  1612  the  king  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  a  youth  of  great  promise;  and  in  the  next  year  he  save  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  in  marriage  to  the  elector-palatine ;  an  eventful  match, 
which,  in  a  century,  presented  another  dynasty  to  the  British  throne.  About 
this  time,  the  object  of  the  foolish  passion  of  James  for  handsome  favourites 
and  advisers,  without  regard  to  virtue  or  abilities,  was  Robert  Carr,  a  Scots 
youth,  whom  he  raised  from  a  court  page  to  the  earldom  of  Somerset.  The 
scandalous  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  1613,  by  the  machinations  of 
this  minion  and  his  infamous  countess,  put  an  end  to  the  king's  partiality  ; 
'  though,  without  regard  to  justice,  he  executed  the  agents  of  the  horrible  as- 
sassination, and  pardoned  the  principals.  Tlie  fate  of  Somerset  paved  the 
way  for  the  similar  rise  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  who  went 
beyond  Carr,  both  in  favour,  and  the  rewards  attached  to  it. 
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But  no  circumstance  in  this  reign  operated  more  to  tlie  king*s  discredit^ 
than  the  treatment  received  by  Raleigh.  {See  Raleigh^s  ConM)iracy).  James 
is  affirmed  to  have  acted  thus  harshly  to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  whom 
Raleigh  had  incensed  by  his  Guiana  expedition  ;  and,  as  prince  Charles  was 
to  be  united  to  the  infanta  of  Spain,  the  king  hoped  so  great  a  sacrifice  would 
insure  that  important  object  The  marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place ; 
and  the  close  of  the  reign  was  signalized  by  those  violent  contests  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  which  prepared  mighty  evils  for  his  successor. 
James  was  also  much  disquieted  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
elector-palatine ;  who,  having  been  induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
and  to  head  the  protestant  interests  in  Germany,  was  stripped  of  his  domi- 
nions by  the  emperor,  1620.  Urged  by  the  national  feeling  towards  the 
protestant  cause^  the  king  in  1624  declared  war  against  both  Spain  and  the 
emperor,  and  sent  over  troops  to  Holland  to  act  in  conjunction  with  prince 
Maurice ;  and  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  this  force  in  the  next  year  is  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  on  James  a  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  March  27,  1625.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 


EVENTS. 


Raleigh's  Conbpibac7. — This  at- 
tempt to  place  lady  Arabella  Stuart 
on  the  throne  occurred  1604,  and  is 
called  Raleigh's  plot,  although  lord 
Grey,  a  puritan,  lord  Cobham,  a 
man  of  no  principle,  and  Watson  and 
Clarke,  catholic  priests,  were  the 
leaders ;  and  Cobham  alone  accused 
the  knight  of  being  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracv,  a  charge  which  that  disho- 
nourable lord  soon  retracted.  Coke, 
the  famous  lawyer,  then  attorney- 
general,  loaded  Raleigh  with  abuse, 
because  he  had  been  Essex's  rival ; 
but  he  owned,  when  the  jury  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  that  he  bad  only 
charged  him  with  having  been  aware 
of  the  plot,  and  of  keeping  it  secret. 
The  two  priests  and  lord  Cobham*s 
brother,  Mr.  Broke,  were  executed ; 
Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham  were 
pardoned,  after  they  had  laid  their 
heads  upon  the  block ;  and  Raleigh 
was  reprieved,  but  ordered  into  con- 
finement.   (See  Memmr  of  Raleigh,) 

The  Gunpowder  Plot,  (1605). — 
It  is  impossible  for  one  who  has  not 
been  a  student  of  history,  who  has  not 
been  imbued  by  reading  and  reflection 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,who 
has  not  taken  the  pains  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  differences  on  the 
score  of  religion  which  pervaded 
nearly  every  family  in  the  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  that  change,  and  to 
ascertain  the  ratio  of  cultivation  of 


mind  as  respects  the  better  classes  of 
English  society  at  the  moment  of 
Elizabeth's  decease,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  contrast  it  with  that  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  including  the  middle  and 
lower  classes, — it  is  impossible,  we 
repeat,  for  such  an  one  to  approach 
the  subject  of  the  gunpowder-plot, 
and  other  stratagems  resorted  to  by 
those  involved  in  the  then  religious 
disputes,  without  being  carried  awa^ 
by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  origi* 
nating,  if  he  write,  a  narration  consi- 
derably wide  of  the  truth.  During 
the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  protestant  party  had  gained  the 
ascendant  sufficiently  to  enact  laws  of 
the  greatest  severity  against  the  ca- 
tholics. We  use  the  latter  term  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  but  erroneous 
acceptation.  Not  only  were  the 
catholics  forbidden  to  use  the  cere- 
monies of  their  faith,  but  they  were 
required  to  attend  the  service  of  the 
reformed  church  every  Sunday,  or,  in 
default  of  such  attendance,  to  pay 
first  20/.,  then  60/,  for  every  lunar 
month  during  which  they  absented 
themselves.  Every  priest  who  said 
mass,  and  every  person  who  heard  it, 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  100  merks,  and 
a  year's  imprisonment.  Tlie  facts 
that  James  I.  was  born  of  catho- 
lic parents,  had  been  baptized  by  a 
catholic  archbishop,  and  had  approved 
several  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Ro- 
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mish  church,  gave  to  the  catholics,  at 
his  accession,  hopes  of  a  revival  of 
their  liberties.  At  first  indeed  it 
appeared  that  their  wishes  would  be 
realized,  and  the  severity  used  to- 
wards them  relaxed;  for  the  fines 
paid  by  the  recusants,  which  in  the 
last  year  of  Elizabeth  iiad  amounted  to 
1 0,333/.,  in  the  second  year  of  James's 
reign  were  little  more  than  200/. 
Jumes,  however,  was  no  sooner  firmly 
seated,  tlian  he  disappointed  all  their 
expectations.  In  February,  1604, 
he  assured  his  council  that  '  he  had 
never  any  intention  of  granting  tole- 
ration to  the  catholics ;  that  he  would 
fortify  the  laws  against  them,  and 
cause  them  to  be  pXit  into  execution 
to  the  utmost.'  Upon  this,  the  fines 
were  levied  with  the  former  severity, 
and  tlie  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth  were 
again  in  full  force,  accompanied  by 
still  more  exasperating  regulations. 
Many  persons  of  high  family,  who  had 
been  incarcerated  by  Elizabeth  for 
inability  to  pay  their  fines,  still  lin- 
gered in  the  g^ols,  while  many  had  died 
therein.  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  had 
been  for  24  years  mulcted  260/.  per 
year  for  recusancy,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  refusing  to  attend  a  protestant 
place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath ; 
Edward  Rook  wood,  proprietor  of 
Euston  Hall,  Suffolk,  who  had  en- 
tertained Elizabeth  herself  at  his 
mansion,  had  been  thrown  into  pri- 
son by  her  soon  after  that  event  on 
account  of  his  faith,  and  had  died 
there  1598;  Thomas  Throckmorton, 
head  of  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name,  had  seen  his  estate  reduced  by 
continual  fines  on  the  same  account, 
and  was  for  many  years  in  gaol. 
Numerous  other  examples  of  penal 
severity  might  be  instanced ;  but 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  parties  Concerned  in  the  in- 
famous conspiracy  we  are  about  to 
describe  came  together.  The  causes 
of  and  the  actors  in  the  gunpowder- 
plot  have  been  alike  comparatively 
unknown  and  misunderstood ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
latter,  instead  of  being  low  sangui- 
nary ruffians^  as  commonly    repre- 


sented, were  principally  men  of  family ; 
and  in  place  of  being  the  paid  hire- 
lings of  the  English  catholics  at  large, 
were  a  party  acting  for  themselves — 
and  who  would  probably  neverhave 
contemplated  the  atrocious  deed  in 
which  they  engaged,  but  for  the 
grievous  persecution  they  had  un- 
dergone. Robert  Catesby,  son  of 
Sir  William  Catesby,  had  for  a 
mother  the  sister  of  Thomas  Throck- 
morton, before  named;  and  he  first 
suggested  the  measure.  He,  in  com- 
mon with  other  catholics,  had  sup- 
ported the  insurrection  of  Essex,  who 
had  promised  toleration  ;  and  being 
taken  prisoner  in  that  afHiir,  he  pur- 
chased his  release  with  3000/.  He 
disclosed  his  scheme  to  John  Wright, 
of  a  high  and  persecuted  family  in 
Yorkshire;  and  then  to  Thomas 
Wintour,  his  own  relation,  and  an 
accomplished  scholar.  The  three  met 
at  Lambeth  in  Lent,  1604;  when 
Catesby  plainly  told  Wintour  *his 
plan  was  to  blow  up  the  parliament- 
house  ;  for,'  said  he,  *  in  that  place 
they  have  done  us  all  the  mischief; 
and  perchance  God  hath  designed 
that  place  for  their  punishment.' 
Wintour  hesitating,  Catesby  observed 
*  the  nature  of  the  disease  deserves 
so  sharp  a  remedy;'  and  he  succeeded 
in  removing  his  scniples,  by  telling 
him,  that  *  in  order  to  leave  no  peace- 
able way  untried,'  Wintour  should 
go  to  the  constable  of  Castile,  Ve- 
lasco,  (then  in  Flanders,  on  his  way 
to  England,  to  conclude  a  peace  be- 
tween James  and  the  king  of  Spain,) 
and  urge  him  to  solicit  James  to  re- 
cal  the  penal  laws,  and  admit  the 
catholics  into  the  rank  of  his  other 
subjects.  Wintour  accordingly  crossed 
to  Flanders,  talked  with  Velasco,  re- 
ceived full  assurance  of  the  good  feel- 
ings of  the  king  of  Spain  towards  the 
English  catholics,  but  was  told  that 
no  hope  could  be  given  that  any  de- 
cided stipulation  in  their  favour  would 
be  included  in  the  treaty.  While  in 
Flanders,  Wintour  met  with  Guido 
Fawkes,  of  a  good  family  in  York- 
shire, who  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
of  fortune  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
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had  been  present  at  tlie  taking  of 
Calais  by  the  archduke  Albert,  1598. 
He  is  described  by  father  Green- 
'way  (a,  catholic  priest  implicated  in 
the  plot,  who  escaped  to  Rome,  and 
who  knew  all  the  conspirators)  as 
'  a  man  of  great  piety,  of  exemplary 
temperance,  of  mild  and  cheerful  de- 
meanour, an  enemy  to  broils,  a  faith- 
ful friend,  and  remarkable  for  his 
perpetual  attendance  upon  religious 
observances.  His  society  (continues 
the  father)  was  sought  by  the  roost 
distinguished  in  the  archduke's  camp 
for  nobility  and  virtue/  A  few  days 
after  Wintour's  return,  Thomas  Per- 
cy,  confidential  steward  to  his  rela- 
tive, the  earl  of  Northumberland 
(who,  at  the  moment  of  James's 
accession,  had  received  from  the  mo- 
narch a  promise  to  repeal  the  severe 
enactments  of  Elizabeth),  was  ad- 
mitted a  conspirator ;  and  after  him 
Robert  Keyes,  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  had  no  object  but  emolu- 
ment ;  John  Grant,  an  accomplished 
but  moody  gentleman  of  Warwick- 
shire, on  whom  also  persecution  had 
done  its  work ;  Robert  Wintour,  a 
brother  of  Thomas ;  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  of  Dryslake,  Rutlandshire, 
an  enthusiastic  catholic;  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  cousin  of  Edward,  who 
has  been  so  cruelly  treated  by  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  Thomas  Tresham,  son  of 
sir  Thomas  before  mentioned. 

The  conspirators  having  met,  upon 
the  return  of  Wintour  with  Faux, 
to  decide  whether  Catesby's  plan 
should  be  adopted,  Percy  suggested 
that  it  would  be  enough  to  kill  the 
king.  Catesbv,  however,  observed 
that '  if  the  king  were  kilfbd,  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  parliament,  being 
infected  with  the  same  heresy,  would 
raise  to  the  throne  another  prince 
equally  determined  on  their  fall.' 
He  therefore  proposed  laving  a  train 
of  gunpowder  beneath  the  building 
in  which  the  houses  met;  and  to 
appoint  a  few,  on  whom  reliance 
could  be  placed,  to  ignite  the  same, 
afler  hiring  a  vault,  which  ran  under 
the  hall  of  assembly,  and  was  then 
occupied  by  a  coal  deoler.    His  pro* 


posal  being  assented  to,  the  vault  was 
hired,  and  36  barrels  of  powder  were 
conveyed  into  it  by  night ;  and  when 
the  whole  had  been  covered  with 
faggots,  the  doors  of  the  cellar  were 
flung  boldly  open,  and  people  were 
allowed  to  enter,  as  if  nothing  dan- 
gerous were  there.  It  is  remarkable 
that  all  this  took  place  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  before  tlie  day  on  which 
the  parliament  was  appointed  to  as- 
semble; and  that,  although  more 
than  20  persons  were  intrusted  with 
the  secret,  no  fear  of  detection  or 
punishment,  and  no  hope  of  reward, 
had  induced  any  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  make  a  discovery  of  the  plot. 
A  wish  to  save,  however,  such  of  the 
catholic  lords  as  might  attend  the 
parliament,  induced  Tresham,  only 
ten  days  before  the  opening,  to  advise 
lord  Monteagle,  by  an  anonymous 
epistle,  of  the  danger  which  would 
attend  his  appearance  in  his  place. 
Monteagle,  not  knowing  how  to  inters 
pret  the  letter,  took  it  to  Cecil,  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  that  lord  cai^ 
ried  it  to  the  king. 

James,  with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to 
him,  at  once  conjectured  the  nature 
of  the  plot ;  and  so  sure  was  he  that 
gunpowder  was  to  be  employed,  that 
instant  search  was  commanded  to  be 
made  in  the  cellars  alluded  to.  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  found  large  piles  of 
faggots  in  the  place,  and  a  man  stand- 
ing in  a  comer,  with  a  dark  lantern, 
who  said  he  was  Percy's  servant,  and 
that  the  wood  was  the  property  of 
his  master,  and  to  be  consumed  in  his 
fires  during  the  winter.  Suffolk 
quitted  the  cellar  without  remark, 
and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Nov.  5th,  1605,  sent  Sir  Thomas 
Knevet,  a  justice  of  peace,  with 
proper  assistants,  to  make  further 
search.  They  found  the  same  man 
(the  celebrated  Guy  Fawkes)  stand- 
ing before  the  door  of  the  vault ;  and 
soon  discovered  the  barrels  of  powder. 
On  seizing  Fawkes,  matches  for 
firing  the  train  were  found  in  his 
pocket ;  whereupon  he  boldly  ex- 
pressed his  regret  *  that  he  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  sweetening  bis 
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own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies/ 
He  was  instantly  carried  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  questioned  in  the  king's 
bedchamber,  where  all  parties  appear 
to  have  been  afraid  of  him,  helpless 
as  he  was,  so  unchanged  was  his  coun- 
tenance, and  so  fearlessly  scornful  his 
replies  and  bearing.  He  avowed  his 
purpose,  was  sorry  it  had  failed,  but 
would  give  no  information  as  to  his 
accomplices.  Tlie  king  asked  him 
'How  he  could  have  me  heart  to 
destroy  so  many  innocent  souls?' 
*  Dangerous  diseases,'  he  replied,  *  re- 
quire desperate  remedies.'  A  Scots 
courtier  inquiring  why  he  had  col- 
lected so  many  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
he  answered, '  To  blow  back  Scots- 
men into  Scotland.'  Though  tor- 
tured on  the  following  days,  he  be- 
trayed not  a  single  secret,  confessing 
nothing  but  that  which  it  was  useless 
to  conceal.  On  the  arrest  of  Fawkes, 
such  of  the  conspirators  as  were  at 
the  time  in  London  fled  to  Dun- 
church,  to  meet  Catesby ;  and  the 
whole  party,  bavins  confessed  them- 
selves to  Hammond  a  priest,  received 
absolution,  partook  of  the  sacrament, 
and  rode  on  to  lord  Windsor's  at 
Hewell.  From  this  house  they  took 
a  Quantity  of  armour  and  weapons, 
and  by  night  readied  the  residence  of 
Stephen  Lyttleton,  called  Holbeach- 
house,  two  miles  from  Stourbridge ; 
where  Walshe,  high  sheriff  of  Wor^ 
cestershire,  arrived  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  with  a  competent 
force.  The  party  in  the  house,  find- 
ing their  condition  desperate,  deter- 
mined to  fight  resolutely  to  the 
last ;  treating  tlie  summons  to  sur- 
render with  contempt,  and  defy- 
ing their  pursuers.  A  singular  ao 
cident,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
conference.  Some  gunpowder  be- 
longing to  the  conspirators  had  been 
placed  in  a  pan  near  the  fire  to  dry, 
and  a  spark  igniting  it,  a  great  explo- 
sion ensued,  the  house  was  much 
shattered,  and  Catesby,  Rookwood, 
and  Grant  were  severely  wounded ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
was,  that  16  pounds  of  powder,  which 
bad  been  lying  in  a  bag  under  the 


pan  in  question,  fell  in  the  court- 
yard, amongst  the  assailants,  without 
exploding.  Walshe  then  ordered  a 
general  assault  on  the  house ;  when 
Thomatf  Wintour  was  wounded,  the 
two  Wrights  shot  dead,  and  Rook- 
wood again  much  hurt  Catesby 
and  Percy  were  soon  after  struck 
dead  at  the  same  instant:  and  the 
rest  surrendered  to  the  sheriff*. 
These,  seven  in  number,  (Sir  Everard 
Digby,  the  two  Wintours,  Rookwood, 
Grant,  Keyes,  and  Bates)  were  car- 
ried to  London,  and  in  Jan.  1606  put, 
together  with  Fawkes,  on  their  triaL 
On  this  occasion,  not  a  single  witness 
was  orally  examined,  the  evidence 
consisting  entirely  of  the  written  de- 
positions of  the  prisoners ;  and  no- 
thing appeared  to  implicate  the  great 
body  of  the  English  catholics.  Sir 
Everard  Digby  even  pathetically  lap 
mented  that  the  priests  universally 
had  looked  upon  the  undertaking  as 
sinful,  *thoueh  I,'  said  he,  'would 
have  sacrificed  everything  in  the  good 
cause.'  The  conspirators  pl^ed 
generally,  in  extenuation  of  their 
crime,  the  sufferings  they  had  under- 
gone on  account  of  their  faith,  the 
violated  promise  of  the  king,  their 
despair  of  legal  relief,  their  dread  of 
still  harsher  treatment,  and  their  de- 
sire to  establish  that  religion  which 
they  believed  alone  to  be  the  true 
one.  Four  were  executed  at  St. 
Paul's  on  the  dOtli  Jan.,  and  the  re- 
maining four  in  Old  PaJace-yard  on 
the  Slst— >all  repenting  of  their  pur- 
pose, but  all  meeting  death  with  calm- 
ness and  fortitude. 

One  of  the  most  curious  documents 
in  the  State-paper  Office  is  the  series 
of  interrogatories  prepared  by  King 
James  for  the  examination  of  Guido 
Fawkes.  Nov.  6, 1605,  entirely  in  that 
king's  hand-writing,  lately  transcribed 
for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Cooper,  as 
follows.  *  This  examinate  wolde  nou 
be  maid  to  ansoure  to  formall  intcr- 
rogatours:  1.  As  quhat  he  is,  for  I 
can  never  yett  heare  of  any  man  tliat 
knowishim.    2.  Quhaire  he  vas  bom. 

3.  Quhat  vaire  his  parents  names. 

4.  Quhat  aage  he  is  of.    6.  Quhaire 
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he  hath  lived.  6.  How  he  hath  lived, 
and  hy  quhat  trade  of  lyfe.  7.  How 
he  ressaved  those  woundes  in  his 
breste.  8.  If  he  was  ever  in  service 
with  any  other  before  Percie,  and 
quhat  Uiey  vaire,  and  how  long.  9. 
How  he  came  in  Percies  service,  by 
quhat  meanes,  and  at  quhat  tyme. 
10.  Quhat  tyme  vas  this  house  hyred 
by  hismaister.  11.  And  how  soone 
alter  the  possessing  of  it  did  he  be^ 
ginne  to  his  devillishe  preparations. 
12.  Quhen  and  quhaire  lernid  he  to 
spealce  Frenshe.  1;).  Quhat  gentle 
womans  letter  it  vas  that  vas  founde 
upon  him.  15.  And  quhairfor  doth 
sho  give  him  an  other  name  in  it  then 
he  gives  to  him  self.  15.  If  he  vas 
ever  a  Papist,  and  if  so,  quho  brocht 
him  up  in  it.  16.  If  other  wayes, 
how  was  he  convertid,  quhaire, 
quhen,  and  by  quhom.  This  course  of 
his  lyfe  I  ame  the  more  desyrouse  to 
know,  because  I  have  dyvers  motives 
leading  me  to  suspecte  that  he  hath 
remained  long  beyonde  the  seas,  and 
ather  is  a  preiste,  or  hath  long  servid 
some  preiste  or  fugitive  abroade ;  for 
I  can  yett,  (as  I  saide  in  the  begin- 
ning heirof, j  meite  with  no  man  that 
knowis  him.  The  letter  founde  upon 
him  gives  him  another  name,  and 
those  that  best  knowis  his  maister, 
can  never  remember  to  have  scene 
him  in  his  companie ;  quhaire-upon 
it  shoulde  seeme  that  he  hath  been 
recommendit  by  some  personnis  to 
his  maister's  service  only  for  this  use, 
quhairin  only  he  hath  servid  him; 
and  thairfore  he  volde  also  be  asked 
in  quhat  company  and  shipp  he  went 
out  of  Englande,  and  the  porte  he 
shipped  at ;  and  the  lyke  questions 
wolde  be  asked  anent  the  forme  of 
his  returne.  As  for  these  tromperie 
waires  founde  upon  him,  the  signifa- 
cation  and  use  of  everie  one  of  thaime 
wolde  be  knowin,  and  quhat  I  have 
observid  in  thaim  the  bearare  vill 
show  you .  Nou  laste  ye  remember  of 
the  crewallie  villanouse  pasquil  that 
rayled  upon  me  for  the  name  of  Brit- 
taine,  if  I  remember  richt,  it  spake 
something  of  harvest,  and  prophesied 
my  destruction  about  that  tyme ;  ye 


may  thinke  of  this,  for  it  is  like  to 
be  the  laboure  of  suche  a  desperate 
fellow  as  this  is :  if  he  ville  not 
other  wayes  confesse,  the  gentler  top- 
tours  are  to  be  first  usid  unto  him, 
and  sic  per  gradus  ad  ima  tenditur, 
and  so  God  speede  your  goode  worke. 
James  R. 
The  Pkince's  Visit  to  Spain. — 
In  1623,  a  marriage  having  been  pro- 
jected between  Catarina,  sister  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  Charles, 
prince  of  Wales,  the  favourite  Buck- 
ingham observed  to  James,  that  how- 
ever accomplished  the  infanta,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  prince  to  se- 
cure her  affections  by  the  unexpected 
gallantry  of  a  visit  to  her  at  Madrid. 
Proposing  himself  as  the  prince's  com- 
panion in  the  romantic  excursion,  he 
declared  he  should  be  able  to  bring 
over  Olivarez,  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter, to  negotiate  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  palatinate  to  the  kine^s 
son-in-law.  James  assented  to  the 
project  when  named  to  him  ;  but  in  a 
few  hours  afler,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion, reflecting  that  if  any  thing  hap- 
pened to  his  only  son,  the  princes  of 
Europe  would  ridicule  a  king,  who, 
at  his  years,  could  entrust  the  heir  of 
his  crown,  the  prop  of  his  age,  to  the 
discretion  of  foreigners,  without  so 
much  as  providing  the  frail  security 
of>a  safe  conduct  in  his  favour,  sent 
again  for  Buckingham,  and  told  him 
he  had  changed  his  mind.  The  im- 
portunities, and  almost  threats,  of  the 
insolent  favourite,  together  with  the 
disappointment  of  the  prince,  who, 
on  hearing  his  father  oppose  the  jour- 
ney, burst  into  tears,  at  length  induced 
James  again  to  assent;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Sir  Francis  Cottington, 
the  prince's  secretary,  and  Endymion 
Porter,  a  gentleman  of  tlie  becicham- 
ber,  should  accompany  Charles  and 
Buckingham  to  Spain.  Cottington 
being  in  the  ante-chamber  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  called  in  by  order  of  James, 
who  began  by  saying,  *  Cottington, 
thou  art  an  honest  man,  and  I  am 
going  to  trust  to  thee  an  affair  of  the 
highest  importance.  Here  are  baby 
Cliarles  and  Stenny  (these  ridiculous 
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appellations  he  usually  gave  to  the 
prince  and  Buckinghiun),  who  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  post  into  Spain, 
and  fetch  home  the  infanta :  they 
will  have  hut  two  more  in  their  com- 
pany, and  have  chosen  you  for  one. 
What  think  you  of  the  journey  ?*  Sir 
Francis,  who  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
had  resided  some  years  in  Spain  as 
the  king's  agent,  was  struck  with  all 
the  obvious  objections  to  such  an  en- 
terprise, and  scrupled  not  to  declare 
them.  The  king  threw  himself  on 
his  bed,  and  cried,  '  I  told  you  thb 
before  ;'  and  fell  into  a  new  passion, 
and  new  lamentations,  complaining 
*  that  he  was  undone,  and  should  lose 
baby  Charles.'  Notwithstanding  this 
scene,  Buckingham,  by  a  volley  of  re- 
proaches levelled  at  Cottington,  gained 
nis  point ;  and  the  issue  was,  tlmt  the 
prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their 
two  attendants,  and  Sir  Richard  Gra^ 
ham,  master  of  horse  to  Buckingluun, 
passed  disguised  and  undiscovered 
through  France.  They  even  ven- 
tured into  a  court  ball  at  Parb,  where 
Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta, 
whom  he  afterwards  espoused,  and 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty.  In  eleven  days 
after  their  departure  from  London, 
they  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  sur- 
prised every  body  by  a  step  so  un- 
usual among  great  princes.  King 
Philip  immediately  paid  Charles  a 
visit,  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude 
for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him, 
and  made  warm  protestations  of  a 
correspondent  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. By  the  most  studious  civilities 
he  showed  the  respect  which  he  bore 
to  his  royal  guest.  He  gave  him  a 
golden  key  which  opened  all  his 
apartments,  that  the  prince  might, 
witliout  any  introduction,  have  access 
to  him  at  all  hours ;  he  took  the  left 
hand  of  him  on  every  occasion,  except 
in  the  apartments  assigned  to  Charles ; 
for  there  he  said  the  prince  was  at 
home.  Charles  was  introduced  into 
the  palace  with  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  that  attends  the  kings  of 
Spain  on  their  coronation ;  the  coun- 
cil received  public  orders  to  obey  him 
VOL.  n. 


as  the  king  himself;  Olivarez  too, 
though  a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has 
the  right  of  being  covered  before  his 
own  king,  would  not  put  on  liis  hat  in 
the  prince's  presence.  All  the  pri- 
sons were  thrown  open,  and  all  the 
prisoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if 
an  event  the  most  honourable  and 
most  fortunate  had  happened  to  the 
monarchy ;  and  every  sumptuary  law 
with  regard  to  apparel  was  suspended 
during  Charles's  residence  in  Spain. 
The  infanta,  however,  was  only  shown 
to  her  lover  in  public ;  the  Spanish 
ideas  of  decency  being  so  strict  as  not 
to  allow  of  any  further  intercourse 
till  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation 
from  Rome ;  a  document  which  had 
no  sooner  been  granted  by  Gregory 
XV.,  than  tliat  pontiff  died.  Upon 
this  event,  the  nuncio  refused  to  de- 
liver the  dispensation  till  it  should 
have  been  renewed  by  the  new  pope. 
Urban  VIII. ;  and  that  crafty  per- 
sonage delayed  ratifying  the  grant, 
with  the  hope  that,  during  Charles's 
residence  at  Madrid,  some  expedient 
might  be  fallen  upon  to  effect  his  con- 
version. The  king  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  prince,  became  impatient 
On  the  first  hint,  Charles  obtained 
permission  to  return  ;  and  Philip 
graced  his  departure  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  elaborate  civility  and 
respect  which  had  attended  his  recep- 
tion. He  even  erected  a  pillar  on 
the  spot  where  they  took  leave  of 
each  other,  as  a  monument  of  mutual 
friendship ;  and  the  prince,  liaving 
sworn  to  the  observance  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles, entered  on  his  journey,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  English  fleet 
at  St.  Andero.  The  character  of 
Charles,  composed  of  decency,  re- 
serve, modesty,  sobriety,  virtues  so 
agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the  Spa- 
niards ;  the  unparalleled  confidence 
which  he  had  reposed  in  their  nation  ; 
the  romantic  gallantry  which  he  had 
practised  towards  their  princess ;  all 
Uiese  circumstances,  joined  to  his 
youth  and  advantageous  figure,  had 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of 
Madrid,  and  impressed  the  most  fa- 
vourable ideas  of  him.    But,  in  the 
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same  proportion  that  the  prince  was 
beloved  and  esteemed,  was  Bucking- 
ham despised  and  hated.  His  be- 
haviour, composed  of  English  fami- 
liarity, and  French  vivacity ;  his  sal- 
lies of  passion,  his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince,  his  dissolute  plear 
sures,  his  arrogant  and  impetuous 
temper,  which  he  neither  could,  nor 
cared  to  disguise ;  qualities  like  these 
could  most  of  them  be  esteemed  no- 
where, but  to  the  Spaniards  were  the 
objects  of  peculiar  aversion.  They 
could  not  conceal  their  surprise,  that 
such  a  youth  could  intrude  into  a 
negotiation  now  conducted  to  a  pe- 
riod by  so  accomplished  a  minister  as 
Bristol,  and  could  assume  to  himself 
all  the  merit  of  it.  They  lamented 
the  infanta's  fate,  who  must  be  ap- 
proached by  one  whose  temerity  seem- 
ed to  respect  no  laws,  divine  or  hu- 
man. And  when  they  observed  that 
he  had  the  impnidence  to  insult  the 
Cond4-duke  of  Olivarez,  their  prime 
minister,  every  one,  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  paying  court  to  the  Spanish, 
became  desirous  of  showing  a  con- 
tempt for  the  English  favourite.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  told  Olivarez, 
that  his  own  attachment  to  the  SpaF- 
nish  nation  and  to  the  king  of  Spain 
was  extreme ;  that  he  would  contri- 
bute to  every  measure  which  could 
cement  the  friendship  between  Eng- 
land and  them  ;  and  that  his  peculiar 
ambition  would  be  to  facilitate  the 
prince's  marriage  with  the  infanta. 
'  But,'  he  added,  with  a  sincerity 
equally  insolent  and  indiscreet, '  with 
regard  to  you,  sir,  in  particular,  you 
must  not  consider  me  as  your  friend, 
but  must  ever  expect  from  me  all 
possible  enmity  and  opposition.'  The 
Cond^uke  replied,  with  a  becoming 
dignity,  '  that  he  very  willingly  ac- 
cepted of  what  was  proffered  him  ;' 
and  on  these  terms  the  favourites 
parted.  Buckingham,  sensible  how 
odious  he  had  become  to  the  Spa- 
niards, and  dreading  tlie  influence 
which  that  nation  would  naturally 
acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fanta, resolved  to  employ  all  his 
credit  to  prevent  the  marriage ;  but 
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by  what  arguments  he  could  engage 
the  prince  to  offer  such  an  insult  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  from  whom  he 
had  met  with  such  generous  treat- 
ment, by  what  colours  he  could  dis- 
guise the  ingratitude  and  imprudence 
of  such  a  measure,  are  totally  un- 
known. It  is  only  certain,  that  soon 
after  the  prince's  return,  the  treaty 
with  Spain  was  broken  off;  and  it 
lias  been  facetiously  observed,  that 
all  tliat  England  gained  by  Charles's 
trip  was  the  introduction  of  slashed 
doublets,  which  kept  their  ground 
in  the  better  circles  till  the  Revo- 
lution. 

The  Scottish  Counties. — By  the 
accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne,  the  83  Scottish  counties  be- 
came part  and  parcel  of  the  British 
empire.  They  are,  —  10  Northern  : 
Orkney,  Caithness,  Ross,  Nairne, 
Cromartie,  Inverness,  Sutherland, 
Aberdeen,  Murray  (Moray,  or  El- 
gin), Banff.  9  Middle :  Angus,  Ar- 
gyle,  Perth,  Mearne  (or  Kincardine), 
Dumbarton,  Stirling,  Clackmannan, 
Kinross,  Fife.  14  Southern  :  Peebles, 
Linlithgow,  Kirkcudbright,  Selkirk, 
Dumfries,  Renfrew,  Bute,  Lanark, 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Edinburgli,  Had- 
dington, Ayr,  Wigtown. 

Scotch  Episcopal  Church  esta- 
blished, 1610.— From  the  Reforma- 
tion till  this  period,  the  state  of 
church-government  in  Scotland  had 
been  in  a  very  fluctuating  condition. 
James  I.,  however,  in  1610,  re-esta- 
blished episcopacy,  which  was  again 
destroyed  during  the  troubles  of 
Charles  1.  by  the  puritans,  and  again 
restored  by  Cliarles  II.  j  after  which, 
until  the  Revolution,  it  continued  to 
be  the  established  form  of  the  Scot- 
tish church.  William  III.  dien,  on 
die  refusal  of  its  bishops  to  recognise 
his  authority,  again  abolished  it,  sub- 
stituting presbytery  as  the  legal  form 
of  ecclesiastical  rule.  For  a  century 
after  this  period,  the  prelates  and 
clergy  of  tne  deprived  church,  who 
were  usually  called  non-jurors,  for 
their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  William,  were  consi- 
dered disaffected  persons ;  especially 
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as  they  objected  to  pray  for  the  king 
hji  name  in  their  places  of  worship. 
Inoufffa  doomed,  for  this  their  con- 
scientious attachment  to  their  ancient 
kings,  to  suffer  every  species  of  de* 
privation,  to  their  honour  be  it  re- 
corded, that  during  the  attempts  of 
the  Pretenders  in  1 715  and  1 745,  they 
remained  neutral,  and  fdmented  no 
disturbances.  They,  however,  dimi- 
nished in  number,  from  14  to  six 
bishops,  and  from  900  to  60  clergy ; 
and  these  in  1788^  on  the  death  of 
the  YOung  Pretender,  submitted  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick.  In  1792, 
through  the  steady  exertions  of  Sir 
James  Allan  Park,  Dr.  Gaskin,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  (its  voluntary  London 
committee  of  patrons),  this  remnant 
was  permitted,  by  a  bill  in  parlia^ 
ment,  to  assemble  for  the  purposes 
of  public  worship,  and  to  resume  all 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  without  fear 
of  molestation  or  imprisonment ;  a 
pure  branch  of  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic churdi,  which,  under  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  its  very  estimable 
though  ill-rewarded  prelates,  is  now 
gradually  extending  its  roots. 

Hbrbtical  Bueninos.  —  In  two 
instances  James  acted  in  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  his  day :  Bartho- 
lomew Leggatt,  accused  of  deny- 
ing Christ's  divinity,  was  burned  m 
Smithfield ;  and  Edward  Whiteman, 
for  a  similar  offence,  at  Litchfield, 
1611.  Both  these  men  were  offered 
their  pardon,  says  Stowe,  when  at  the 
stake,  if  they  would  recant ;  but  they 
revised. 

The  Wmo  and  Toby  Factions 
first  rose  in  the  parliament  of  1621. 
The  toiy  party,  or  supporters  of 
monarchy  and  episcopacy,  were  so 
designated  by  their  opponents,  be- 
cause the  term  tory  was  applied  to  a 
papist  banditti  then  ravaging  Ireland, 
the  word  being  purely  Irish,  and  sig- 
nifying '  freebooter.'  The  upholders 
of  monarchy,  in  revenge,  called  their 
assailants  whigg,  as  the  puritanical 
par^  in  Scotland,  who  preached  sedi- 
tion in  the  fields,  and  lived  on  the 
poorest  diet,  were  then  nicknamed, 
uom  the  word  tMcy,  which. was  their 


common  drink,  obtained  from  the 
farm-houses.  In  Charles  I.'s  time, 
these  two  factions  became  highly  no- 
torious under  the  titles  of  cavaliers 
and  roundheadi ;  and  in  very  recent 
times  they  have  revived,  the  modern 
whigs  favouring  popular  ascendancy, 
and  the  tories  that  of  the  king,  nobi- 
lity, and  the  other  wealthy  or  educated 
branches  of  the  nation. 

LoNooN  Life. — James,  finding  an 
inclination  among  his  nobility  to 
prefer  a  London  residence  to  living 
on  their  estates,  enforced  a  law  of 
Elizabeth's,  which  restrained  the 
building  of  goodly  houses  in  the  city. 
He  would  often  say  to  the  gentry, 
'  Sirs,  at  London  you  are  like  ships 
in  a  sea,  which  show  like  nothing; 
but  in  your  country  villages  you  are 
like  ships  in  a  river,  which  look  like 
great  things.'  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  increase  of  arts,  pleasures,  and 
social  commerce,  was  just  beginning 
to  produce  an  inclination  for  the  soft 
and  civilized  life  of  the  town ;  a  taste 
which  has  gone  on  strengthening, 
until  it  has  reached  the  somewhat 
too  luxurious  character  of  our  day. 
As  regards  cost  of  living  in  king 
James's  day,  the  sum  of  20/.  would 
purchase  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court 
1620 ;  and  20/.  per  annum  would 
well  cover  the  expenses  of  a  student 
therein,  or  at  either  university. 

State  op  English  Literature.— 
Letters  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
revived  during  the  reign  of  James. 
Some  of  the  most  extraordinary  minds 
illuminated  this  day;  and  if  the 
euphony,  elegance,  and  correct  taste 
of  modem  times  were  wanting,  genius 
of  the  most  transcendant  kind  was 
not.  Shakspeare,  the  most  original 
and  natural  of  poets,  Bacon,  who 
opened  the  door  of  science,  Galilei, 
the  first  of  astronomers,  Ben  Jonson, 
Raleigh,  Camden,  Cervantes,  Grotius, 
Hooker,  flourished  at  this  time. 
Even  king  James,  as  a  logical  dis- 
putant, and  a  most  powerful  relater 
of  facts,  and  calculator  of  conse- 
quences, is  entitled  to  great  praise. 
No  man  could  write,  when  he  chose 
to  lay  aside  the  pedantio  style  of  his 
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day,  more  nervously,  neatly,  and  con- 
vincingly than  he ;  and  whoever  will 
read  his  '  Basilikon  Doron,'  particu- 
larly the  last  two  books,  the  *  True 
Law  of  Free  Monarchies,'  and  almost 
all  his  speeches  and  messages  to  par- 
liament, will  confess  him  to  nave 
possessed  no  mean  genius.  If  he 
wrote  concerning  witches  and  appari- 
tions, who  in  that  age  did  not  admit 
the  reality  of  such  fictitious  beings  ? 
If  he  laboured  to  prove  the  pope 
anti-christ,  may  not  a  similar  re- 
proach be  extended  to  the  famous 
Napier — and  even  to  Newton,  at  a 
time  when  learning  was  much  more 
advanced  than  during  the  reign  of 
James?  From  the  grossness  of  its 
superstitions  we  may  infer  the  igno- 
rance of  an  age ;  but  we  should  never 
pronounce  concerning  the  folly  of 
an  individual,  from  his  admission  of 
popular  errors,  consecrated  as  they 
often  are  by  the  appearance  of  reli- 
gion. This  is  the  only  plea  we  have 
for  not  exclaiming  against  the  posi- 
tive criminality  and  wickedness  of 
every  one  concerned  in  religious  per- 
secution ;  and  for  our  not  denounc- 
ing the  mistaken  heresy-hunters  of 
either  side,  as  the  lost  children  of 
Belial.  The  illustrious  Milton  was 
a  boy  in  this  reign ;  yet  was  he  old 
enough  to  be  tfjcen  into  account  with 
the  other  stars  of  the  period,  being 
17  when  the  king  died. 

Loss  OF  THE  Palatinate,  1620. 
—As  the  house  of  Austria,  through- 
out her  extensive  dominions,  had  ever 
made  the  maintenance  of  religion  the 
plea  for  her  usurpations,  she  now  met 
with  resistance  from  a  like  principle ; 
and  as  the  catholic  tenets,  as  usual, 
had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
monarchy,  so  the  protestants  were 
found  on  that  of  liberty.  The  states 
of  Bohemia  having  taken  arms  against 
the  emperor  Matthias,  continued  their 
revolt  against  his  successor  Ferdi- 
nand, and  claimed  the  observance  of 
all  the  edicts  enacted  in  favour  of  the 
new  religion,  together  with  the  re- 
storation of  their  ancient  laws  and 
constitution.  The  neighbouring  prin- 
cipalities, Silesia,  Moravia,  Lusatia, 
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Austria,  even  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, took  part  in  the  quarrel ;  aiyl 
throughout  all  these  populous  and 
martial  provinces,  the  spint  of  discord 
and  civil  war  had  diffused  itself.    Fer- 
dinand II.,  who  possessed  more  vigour 
and  greater  abilities  than  had  then 
been  usual  among  Austrian  princes, 
strongly  ariAed  himself  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  authority  ;   and,  besides 
employing  the  assistance  of  his  sub- 
jects who  professed  the  ancient  reli* 
gion,  he  engaged  on  his  side  a  power- 
ful alliance  of  the  neighbouring  po- 
tentates.   All  the  catholic  princes  of 
the  empire  liad  embraced  his  defence 
— even  Saxony,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  protestant ;   Poland  had  de- 
clared itself  in  his  &vour ;  and  above 
all,  the  Spanish  monarcH,  deeming 
his  own  interest  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  younger  branch  of 
his  family,   prepared  succours  from 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
advanced  large  sums  for  the  support 
of  Ferdinand  and  the  catholic  reli- 
gion. The  states  of  Bohemia,  alarmed 
at  these  mighty  preparations,  began 
also  to  solicit  foreign  assistance  ;  and 
together  with    that   support  which 
thiy  obtained  from   the  evangelical 
imion  in  Germany,  they  endeavoured 
to  establish  connexions  with  greater 
princes.      They  cast  their  eyes  on 
Frederick,    elector-palatine.       They 
considered,  that  besides  commanding 
no  despicable  force  of  his  own,  he 
was  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  prince  Maurice,  whose 
authority  was  become  almost  absolute 
in    the    United    Provinces.      They 
hoped  tliat  these  princes,  moved  by 
the  connexions  of  blood,  as  well  as  by 
the  tie  of  their    common  religion, 
would  interest  themselves  in  all  the 
fortunes  of  Frederick,  and  would  pro- 
mote his  greatness.    They  therefore 
made  him  a  tender  of  tlieir  crown, 
which  they  considered  elective  ;  and 
tlie  young    palatine,  stimulated  by 
ambition,  without  consulting  either 
James  or  Maurice,  whose  opposition 
he  foresaw,  immediately  accepted  the 
offer,  and  marched  into  Bohemia  in 
support  of  his  new  subjects.    The 
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news  of  these  events  no  sooner 
reached  England,  than  the  whole 
kingdom  was  on  fire  to  ensage  in  the 
quarrel.  Scarcely  was  we  ardour 
greater  with  which  all  the  states  of 
Europe  in  former  ages  flew  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of 
infidels.  The  people  were  as  yet  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  blood  of  their 
monarchs,  and  they  considered  their 
connexion  with  the  palatine,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  England,  as 
very  dose  and  intimate.  And  when 
they  heard  of  catholics  carrying  on 
wars  and  persecutions  against  pro- 
testants,  they  thought  their  own  in- 
terests deeply  concerned,  and  regarded 
their  neutrality  as  a  base  desertion  of 
the  cause  of  God,  and  of  his  holy  reli- 
gion. In  such  a  quarrel  they  would 
gladly  have  marched  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  Europe,  have  plunged 
themselves  into  a  chaos  of  German 
politics,  and  have,  expended  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  nation,  by 
maintaining  a  contest  with  the  whole 
house  of  Austria,  at  the  very  time 
and  in  the  very  place  in  which  it  was 
the  most  potent,  and  almost  irresisti- 
ble. But  James,  besides  that  his 
temper  was  too  little  enterprising  for 
such  vast  undertakings,  was  restrained 
by  another  motive,  which  had  a 
mighty  influence  over  him  ;  he  re- 
fused to  patronize  the  revolt  of  sub- 
jects against  their  sovereign.  From 
the  first  he  denied  to  his  son-in-]aw 
the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia ;  he  for- 
bade him  to  be  prayed  for  in  the 
churches  under  that  apoellation ;  and 
though  he  owned  that  ne  had  nowise 
examined  the  pretensions,  privileges, 
and  constitution  of  the  revolted 
states,  so  exalted  was  his  notion  of  the 
ri^t  of  kings,  that  he  concluded 
subjects  must  ever  be  in  the  wrong 
when  they  stood  in  opposition  to 
those  who  had  acquired  or  assumed 
that  majestic  title.  Meanwhile  afiairs 
hastened  to  a  crisis.  Ferdinand  levied 
a  force  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  count  of 
Burgoy,  and  advanced  upon  his  enemy 
in  Bohemia ;  while  in  the  Netherlands, 
Uie  Spanish  general  Spinola,  to  op- 


pose him,  had  collected  a  veteran 
army  of  30,000  men.  Almost  at  one 
and  the  same  instant  it  was  known 
in  England,  that  Frederick,  having 
been  defeated  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  Prague,  1620,  had  fled  with  his 
&mily  into  Holland ;  and  that  Spinola 
had  invaded  the  palatinate,  and,  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  except  from 
one  English  regiment  of  2400  men, 
commanded  by  the  brave  sir  Horace 
Vere,  had,  in  a  little  time,  made  him- 
self master  of  that  principality. 

The  Bermudas  colonized  by  the 
English,  1611. — These  isles,  called 
also  Somers  Isles,  are  above  300  in 
number,  lie  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
600  miles  east  of  South  Carolina,  in 
North  America,  and  contain  about 
12,000  acres.  They  were  discovered, 
1552,  by  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who 
found  them  uninhabited.  Sir  George 
Somers,  from  whom  they  are  also 
named,  was  wrecked  upon  them  1609 ; 
when  he  took  possession  of  them  for 
king  James,  and  made  his  way  to  Vir- 
ginia in  a  vessel  constructed  there  of 
cedar,  which  did  not  contain  an  ounce 
of  iron,  excepting  one  bolt  in  the 
keel.  The  isles  were  shortly  after 
colonized  from  Virginia  and  England ; 
and  though  disputes  for  some  time 
prevailed  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
Virginia  company,  they  have  ever 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  British.  St.  George's  is  the  mi- 
litary station  of  the  colony  ;  but  the 
isle  Ireland  is  the  seat  of  government, 
where  is  a  fine  dock-yard,  and  also  a 
breakwater,  similar  to  tliat  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  Bermudas  are  the  Gib- 
raltar of  the  West  Indies ;  and 
Washington  was  very  desirous  of  an- 
nexing them  to  the  American  repub- 
lic, to  make  them,  as  he  said,  *  a  nest 
of  hornets  to  annoy  English  com- 
merce.' There  is  a  governor,  a  legis- 
lative assembly  of  36,  and  a  council 
of  eight  members,  but  no  militia. 
The  cedar  grows  to  a  ereat  height, 
and  is  used  for  ship-building :  arrow- 
root is  the  staple  commodity,  while 
cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  and  tobacco 
grow  as  luxuriantly  as  in  the  West 
Indies.      Fish  are  abundant;    and 
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about  20  whales  are  caught  in  the 
season,  yielding  1000  barrels  of  oil. 
From  the  climate  of  these  isles  being 
so  favourable  to  European  health,  in- 
valids go  constantly  from  the  West 
Indies  diither ;  and  as  they  enjoy  an 
almost  perpetual  summer,  the  term 
'Somers*  has  often  been  thought  to 
mean  the  season  it  resembles  in 
sound. 

Nova  Scotia  colonized  by  the 
Scots,  1621.  The  Cabots  having  dis- 
covered this  territory  1497,  the  Eng- 
lish governor  and  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia at  length  claimed  the  country 
1621,  and  turned  out  the  French 
colonists  of  Port  Royal,  and  other 
parts  of  Acadia,  as  the  country  was 
then  called.  But  though  James  1. 
granted  the  whole  territory  to  Sir 
Wm.  Alexander,  the  French  again 
got  possession,  and  held  Nova  Scotia 
till  expelled  again  by  Cromwell,  1654. 
It  was  again  lost  to  the  French  ;  but 
in  1710,  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  an  en- 
terprising native  of  New  England 
(originally  a  poor  shepherd,  who  had 
been  knighted  by  James  II.  for  his 
skill  in  raising  800,000/.  sterling  from 
a  Spanish  wreck  at  the  Bahamas),  got 
possession  of  Port  Royal,  the  name 
of  which  he  changed  to  Annapolis, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Anne;  and 
Nova  Scotia  was  in  1713  formally 
ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain. 
The  colony  lias  a  governor,  a  house 
of  assembly  (24  members),  a  legis* 
lative  council,  and  a  bishop.  The 
several  governors  of  Nova  Scotia 
have  been  (at  Annapolis)  1710,  Col. 
Vetch;  1714,  F.  Nicholson;  1719, 
R.  Phillips  ;  1722,  J.  Doucett ;  1725, 
L.  Armstrong;  1739,  J.  Adams; 
1740,  Paul  Mascarene.  (At  Halifax) 
1749,  E.  Comwallis;  1752,  T.  Hop- 
son;  1754,  C.  Lawrence;  1756,  K. 
Monkton;  1760,  J.  Bekher;  1763, 
M.  Wilmot;  '1766,  M,  Francklin ; 
1766,  Lord  W.  Campbell ;  1773,  F. 
Legge,  and  M.  Francklin  ;  1776,  M. 
Arbnthnot;  1 778,  R.  Hughes ;  1781, 
Sir.  A.  S.  Hammond ;  1782,  John 
Parr;  1783,  E.  Fanning;  1792,  J. 
Wentworth ;  1808,  Sir  G.  Prevost ; 
1811,  A.  Croke;  1811,  Sir  J.  Sherw 


brooke;  1816,  George,  earl  ofDat 
housie ;  1820,  Sir  J.  Kempt ;  1828, 
Sir  P.  Maitland;  1834,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  The  isle  of  Cape  Breton, 
now  under  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia,  was  originally  colonized  by 
the  French,  and  their  strong  fortress 
of  Louisburg  was  named  after  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  although  the  latter  had 
been  25  years  in  tortifVing  the  isle, 
at  an  expense  of  30  million  of  livres, 
it  was  finally  captured  by  the  British, 
1758.  It  is  100  miles  long  and  70 
broad;  and  Sydney,  its  capital,  is 
beautifully  situated.  It  has  extensive 
iron  and  coal  mines ;  and  besides  those 
products,  cod-fish,  timber,  and  gypsum 
may  be  considered  its  staples.  Saide 
Isiandy  noted  for  the  numerous  ship- 
wrecks on  its  shores,  as  also  Magdalen 
Isles  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  (in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  the 
Acadian  French),  are  also  dependen- 
cies of  Nova  Scotia.  Prince  Edward 
Isle  is  under  the  same  rule,  and  was 
captured  by  the  English  at  the  same 
time  with  Cape  Breton,  1758.  It  is 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  140 
miles  long,  and  34  broad,  and  quite  a 
pastoral  country.  Neither  coal  nor 
iron  has  yet  been  discovered;  but 
it  is  a  tempting  spot  for  emigrants 
with  small  capitals,  since  crop  after 
crop  of  wheat  is  raised  without  any 
manure  whatever.  The  barley  is 
excellent,  and  the  oats  are  much  su- 
perior to  any  other  of  American 
growth;  the  potatoes  and  turnips 
cannot  be  exceeded  anywhere ;  and 
all  tlie  produce  of  English  gardens 
thrives  equally  well,  llic  climate  is 
particularly  fiaivourable  to  sheep ;  they 
are  not  subject  to  any  disease  common 
to  sheep  in  this  country;  they  are 
small,  but  of  excellent  flavour,  the 
common  size  being  OOibs  the  car- 
cass. Hares  and  partridges  are  plen- 
tiful, and  free  for  any  one  to  kill ; 
and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  there 
is  abundance  of  wild  geese,  ducks, 
and  other  aquatic  fowl.  Lobsters, 
herrings,  and  most  otlier  fish  are  ex- 
traordinarily plentiful;  and  timber 
for  all  purposes,  especially  for  ship^ 
building,  is  everywhere  to  be  found* 


JSaSftut,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia, 
has  a  harbour  so  fine,  and  so  well 
situated  (being  directly  open  to  the 
Atlantic  and  its  nayigation  seldom 
being  interrupted  by  ice),  that  it  is 
the  chief  English  naval  station  in 
North  America.  The  interior  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  one  third  occupied  by 
lakes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  so 
spread  out  that  there  is  no  point  in 
the  15,617  8(}uare  miles  the  province 
occupies,  which  is  80  miles  from  nap 
vigable  water.  The  country  is  very 
undulating  notwithstanding,  there  be- 
ing scarce^  more  than  half  a  mile  at 
a  time  of  level  ground ;  but  the  ele- 
vation is  always  trifling,  the  highest 
land,  Ardoise  HiU  (if  we  except  the 
land  skirting  the  west  and  north), 
being  only  810  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  scenery  throughout  is  extremely 
picturesque  ;  and  the  chief  articles 
of  export  are  fish,  timber,  beef,  pork, 
and  flour. 

Nbwvoondland  m adb  an  English 
Colony,  I62d.>-Thi8  isle,  420  miles 
long,  and  300  broad,  was  first  held  by 
Biom,  an  Icelandic  pirate  or  searking, 
1001.  John  Cabot  visited  it  1497, 
and  brought  to  England  tliree  of  the 
natives;  and  from  the  supposition 
that  it  was  '  a  new  found'  territory,  it 
obtained  from  the  subjects  of  Henry 
VII.  the  name  it  bears.  No  regular 
attempt  at  a  settlement,  however,  was 
made  until  1689,  when  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  half-brotlier  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  having  obtained  a  patent 
from  Elizabeth,  sold  his  estates,  and 
fitted  out  I^Ye  vessels,  in  which  he  em- 
barked with  200  people.  He  took 
quiet  possession  of  the  countnr ;  but 
his  crews  soon  mutinied,  and  tne  ship 
in  which  Sir  Humphrey  was  on  his 
way  home,  foundered.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  effected  162d, 
by  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards 
lord  Baltimore,  at  Ferry  Low,  in 
Older  that  he  mieht  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and 
by  degrees  his  party  spread  over  all 
the  bays  in  the  south-eastern  penin- 
sula. Lord  Baltimore  made  his  son 
governor  over  the  colony,  which  he 
called  Atalon  (irom  the  ancient  name 
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of  Glastonbury),  because  Christianity 
was  first  preached  there  by  his  party, 
as  it  had  been,  according  to  tradition, 
in  Britain  at  Avalon.  So  important 
did  Newfoundland  now  appear  to  the 
authorities  at  home,  that  Charles  I. 
issued  a  commission,  1688,  to  erect  a 
common  fishery  therein,  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen ;  and  though  the  French 
had  obtained  a  seat  at  Placentia, 
no  less  than  15  different  parts  of  the 
island  were  occupied  by  the  English 
under  this  new  patent.  From  that 
time  till  1702,  there  were  constant 
bickerings  between  France  and  Eng- 
land as  to  their  respective  claims ; 
and  a  direct  war  then  commenced  for 
the  full  possession,  which  terminated 
in  its  conquest  by  the  French,  1710. 
Until  1713  they  remained  in  pos- 
session ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  island  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
the  French  being  allowed  to  catch 
and  cure  fish  on  certain  conditions, 
and  to  occupy  the  islets  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  with  a  garrison  of  50 
men  eacn.  The  staple  commodities 
of  Newfoundland  are  cod,  herrings, 
and  salmon,  small  skins  of  all  sorts, 
and  whale,  cod,  and  seal  oil.  From 
the  fact  of  the  harbour  being  only  ac- 
cessible by  one  large  ship  at  a  time, 
and  from  the  numerous  fortifications 
and  batteries  erected  for  its  protection, 
St.  John's  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  The  climate  is  in  some 
parts  severe,  but'  less  so  than  that  of 
Lower  Canada;  while,  during  the 
long  winter,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  and  the  splendid 
.  lustre  of  the  moon  aud  stars,  give  pe- 
culiar beauty  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  New- 
foundland :  in  no  country  is  old  age 
attended  with  greater  bodily  or  mental 
vigour ;  and  there  are  instances  of 
fishermen,  100  years  old,  being 
actively  employed  in  the  arduous 
duties  of  their  calling.  Little  is 
known  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
island.  The  coast  of  Labrador  is  ad- 
jacent, and  under  its  government ; 
but  of  that  still  less  is  known  beyond 
that  its  winter  is  extremely  trying,  the 
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thermometer  often  falling  to  30  below 
zero.  Though  the  houses  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  are  heated  by 
large  iron  stoves,  the  windows  and 
walls  arc  throughout  the  winter 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  bed«K:lothes 
freeze  to  the  walls.  Rum  is  frozen 
in  the  air  as  rapidly  as  water ;  and 
rectified  spirits  soon  become  thick 
like  oiL  The  government  of  New- 
foundland is  in  a  house  of  assembly 
of  15.  and  a  legislative  and  executive 
council ;  and  there  lias  been  a  resi- 
dent governor  since  1728. 

St.  Christopher's  made  an  Eng- 
lish COLONY,  1623.  *  St  Kitts',  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  is  an  isle 
72  miles  in  circumference,  and  noted 
for  its  fertilitv.  It  is  in  shape  like 
Italy,  and  when  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, 1493,  was  densely  peopled  by 
Caribs.  In  1 623  Mr.  Warner  (after- 
wards Sir  Thomas)  settled  on  the 
island,  with  his  son  and  14  Londoners, 
and  found  three  Frenchmen  residing 
in  tranquillity  with  the  natives. 
Warner  came  back  to  England  for 
more  recruits  ;  and  on  his  return 
in  1625,  landed  on  the  same  day  with 
M.  D*£nambuc,  who  had  arrived  from 
France  with  a  party  of  colonists. 
The  Caribs  took  alarm,  made  war  on 
the  European  invaders,  were  dis- 
comfited with  the  loss  of  2,000  in 
killed  and  wounded,  but  left  100  of 
their  foes  dead  from  tlieir  poisoned 
arrows.  The  English  and  French 
hereupon  agreeing  to  share  the  island 
between  them,  it  was  divided  into 
Capisterre  (or  Upper),  belonging  to 
the  French  ;  and  Basseterre^ Lower),, 
appropriated  to  the  English.  Although 
the  Spaniards  witli  a  large  fleet  at- 
tacked the  colonists  1629,  and  carried 
off  600  Englishmen,  the  flow  of 
emigration  was  so  great  to  the  West 
Indies,  that,  in  1630,  the  English 
settlers  amounted  to  6,000.  Jealous- 
ies, and  at  length  hostilities,  began  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  set- 
tlers ;  and  the  latter,  having  assumed 
the  mastery  of  the  whole  island, 
gallantly  defended  their  acquisition 
against  a  large  English  force  under 
lord  Belamont,  sent  to  recover  pos* 


session.  In  tliat  contest  his  lordship 
and  700  of  his  soldiers  fell.  At  the 
peace  of  Breda,  the  English  colonists 
were  restored  to  their  portion  of  tlie 
island,  and  for  20  years  lived  in  peace 
with  their  neighbours;  but  in  1639 
the  French  entered  their  territory, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  sword, 
forced  them  to  fly  from  the  colony. 
In  1690  Sir  F.  Thomhilland  General 
Codrington,  with  a  force  from  Bar- 
badoes,  drove  the  French  from  St 
Kitts,  and  for  several  years  the  Eng- 
lish in  turn  remained  masters  of  tlie 
whole  island ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick,  restitution  was  made  to  the 
French  of  the  part  they  had  formerly 
possessed.  This  they  retained  until 
1 702,  when  the  isle  was  captured  by 
the  English ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  it  was  entirely  ceded 
to  the  British  crown.  Most  of  the 
French  removed  to  St  Domingo ;  and 
the  sale  of  the  crown  lands  produced 
a  large  sum  for  government,  of  which 
40,000/.  was  voted  as  a  dowry  for  tlie 
daughter  of  George  II.  St  Kitts 
rapidly  increased  in  prosperity,  not- 
withstanding the  eff*ects  of  a  terrific 
hurricane  in  1722,  which  destroyed 
500,000/.  worth  of  property.  In  1782 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  with  8,000 
troops,  supported  by  the  Count  de 
Grasse  and  29  sail  of  the  line,  cap- 
tured the  island  ere  Sir  S.  Hood,with 
22  sail,  could  efi^ect  anything  for  its 
relief:  the  peace,  however,  of  Ver- 
sailles 1783,  restored  it  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  whose  possession  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  This  healthful  and 
beautiful  colony  is  ruled  by  a  gover- 
nor, a  council  of  10,  and  a  house  of 
assembly  of  24.  Its  chief  produo 
tions  for  export  are  sugar,  rum,  and 
molasses;  oranges,  limes,  shaddocks 

fof  the  oranee  tribe),  the  grenadella 
die  fruit  of  a  large  passion-flower, 
containing  a  sweet  and  agreeable  li- 
quid), the  forbidden  fruit  (of  tlie 
citrus  tribe),  and  tlie  avocato,  or 
alligator-pear,  with  its  pulpy  marrow, 
grow  here  in  great  luxuriance.  7or- 
iola,  and  the  other  Virgm  hUs,  are 
under  the  government  of  St  Kitts. 
They  were  discovered  by  Columbus 
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1493 ;  and  are  at  present  divided 
between  the  English,  Danes,  and 
Spaniards.  The  earliest  occupants  of 
the  British  Virgin  Isles  were  a  party 
of  Dutch  buccaneers  in  1648  at  Tor- 
tola  :  these  a  stronger  party  of  Eng- 
lish buccaneers  expelled  1666;  and 
Charles  II.  soon  ader  annexed  them 
to  the  Leeward  Isles  government, 
to  which  they  remained  attached  until 
1773,  when  they  were  added  to  St. 
Kitts.  Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and 
cotton  are  the  chief  produce  for  ex- 
port. Angui/la,  or  Snake  Island,  Tso 
called  from  its  tortuous  form),  is  also 
under  St.  Kitts  ;  and  was  colonized 
by  the  English  1650.  In  1745,  the 
settlers,  only  100,  repulsed  a  body  of 
1,000  French  who  came  to  attack 
them ;  but  in  1796  the  latter  retaliated 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  atrocities  of 


their  home  revolution.  Two  ships  of 
war  were  sent,  with  400  picked  troops 
under  Victor  Hugues,  to  burn  every 
settlement,  and  exterminate  the  Bri- 
tish in  Anguilla.  The  emissaries  set 
about  their  work  in  good  earnest,  and 
committed  the  most  barbarous  atro- 
cities on  the  defenceless  mhabitants  ; 
but  they  were  happily  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  ship  of  war  under 
Captain  Barton,  who  captured  one  of 
the  enemy's  ships  and  sunk  the  other. 
Anguilla,  which  is  only  30  miles  long 
and  three  broad,  yields  freely  sugar, 
cotton,  and  maize  ;  quantities  of  cattle 
are  reared ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
isle  is  a  salt-lake,  yielding  annually 
three  million  bushels.  The  colonists 
have  a  chief  magistrate ;  and  a  de- 
puty sits  in  the  St.  Ritts  assembly. 


PABALLEL   BEIONS. 


Tir&KET  UNDER    AhMEB   I.,  &C. — 

Ahmed  succeeded  his  father,  Mo- 
hammed III.,  1603,  and,  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice,  spared  the  life  of 
his  brother  Mustafa.  He  entered 
into  a  war  with  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia, 
but  lost  therein  the  important  town 
of  Erwan.  He  also  supported  an 
insurrection  in  Hungary,  against  Ro- 
dolph  II.;  but  in  1606  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  that  emperor  at  Komorn. 
He  then  laboured  to  suppress  the  re- 
volutionary movements  in  the  Asiatic 
part  of  his  dominions,  instigated  by 
Kalender  Ogli ;  and  in  1609,  tran- 
quillity was  restored.  Ahmed  was 
of  a  mild  and  luxurious  character : 
his  harem  contained  3000  women, 
and  40,000  felconers  were  in  his  pay. 
A  magnificent  mosque,  which  he 
built  at  Constantinople,  and  a  richly 
ornamented  curtain,  which  he  sent  to 
the  sanctuary  at  Mecca,  attest,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
about  the  Islam.  He  died  1617,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Mus- 
tafa I.  The  Janizaries  raised  insur- 
rections at  the  instant  of  his  acces- 
sion ;  and  after  contending  with  them 
in  vain,  Mustafa  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison  1618,  and  his 
Aepbew,  Obnan  II.,  placed  on  the 


throne.  He  was  the  first  Turkish  mon- 
arch who  engaged  in  a  war  with  Po- 
land, 1621 ;  but  a  peace  was  speedily 
concluded,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Poles  should  have  a  tree  trade  in  the 
Turkish  dominions,  their  merchants 
paying  yearly  for  the  privilege  10,000 
sequins.  In  1622,  a  revolt  took  place 
in  favour  of  the  captive  sultan  ;  and 
Osman  being  deposed,  Mustafa  was 
restored,  only,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pelled again,  and  incarcerated  for 
life,  1623.  MoRAD  IV.,  the  youthful 
brother  of  the  deposed  Osman,  was 
next  made  sovereign  by  the  Janizar 
ries ;  who  now,  like  the  pnetoriai^ 
guard,  created  and  annihilated  kings 
at  pleasure.  The  only  event  of  im- 
portance during  Monid's  period  of 
rule  was  his  capture  of  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  1638.  He  died,  aged  41, 
1640. 

The  Popedom.  —  Leo  XI.  was 
chosen  pope  on  the  death  of  Clement 
VIII.,  1605.  He  was  cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  de  Medici,  and  had  been  sent 
by  his  predecessor  as  legate,  to  re- 
ceive Henri  IV.  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  He  was  78  when  elected ; 
and  he  died  27  days  after  that  event, 
from  the  fatigue  occasioned  him  by 
a  ceremonial  in  the  church  of  St. 
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John  in  Laterano.  Paul  V.,  (Ca- 
niillo  Borghese,)  a  noble  Roman, 
succeeded,  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  celebrated  cardinals,  Bellar- 
mine  and  Baronius.  He  was  well 
skilled  in  civil  law,  and  effected  many 
beneficial  reforms  in  the  secular  ar^ 
rangement  of  church  affairs.  He  put 
Venice  under  an  interdict,  for  its 
laws  against  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy ;  and  the  violent  dispute  which 
ensued  between  Rome  and  the  olig- 
archy, was  terminated  with  great  dif- 
ficulty by  the  mediation  of  Henri  IV. 
and  cardinal  de  Joyeuse,  1607.  Paul 
approved  the  congregation  of  priests 
of  the  Oratoire  in  France,  as  well  as 
the  order  of  the  Religious  of  the  Vi- 
sitation, canonized  Charles  Borromeo, 
and  died,  aged  69,  1621.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Gregory  XV.,  Alessandro 
Ludovisio,  of  Bologna,  a  prelate  of  a 
mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  whose 
first  act  was  to  suppress  the  disturb- 
ances of  Valtellina ;  where  the  peo- 
ple, assisted  by  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Milan,  had  revolted  against  the 
Grisons,  and  massacred  all  the  pro- 
testants  in  the  countrv.  Gregory 
canonized  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and 
Francis  Xavier ;  made  the  see  of  Paris 
metropolitan,  and  founded  the  college 
at  Rome  De  Propaganda  Fide.  He 
died,  aged  69,  1628,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Urban  VIII.  (Maffeo  Baiv. 
berini),  who  united  the  duchy  of 
Urbino  to  the  holy  see,  govcmea  the 
Church  With  great  prudence  and 
splendour,  was  fond  of  polite  litera- 
ture and  men  of  genius,  and  was  a 
good  Latin  and  Italian  poet.  He 
died  1644. 

France  under  Louis  XIII. — 
Louis  XIII.,  Me  Juste,'  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  9,  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  illustrious  father,  Henri 
IV.,  1610,  under  the  tutelage  and 
regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  de  Me- 
dici. He  was  declared  of  age  in  161 4 ; 
and  in  the  next  year  Henri,  prince 
of  Cond^,  dissatisned  with  not  being 
invested  with  the  principal  authority, 
retired  from  court,  apa  siding  with 
the  Calvinists,  revived  those  troubles 
which  had  before  disturbed  the  king- 


dom. Cond^  affected  to  be  jealous 
of  the  favour  shown  to  Cdncini,  mar* 
shal  d'Ancre,  a  Florentine,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  queen-dowager,  who,  with 
his  wife  Leonora  Galigai  disposed 
of  dignities  as  if  possessed  of  reg^ 
power.  In  1615  the  young  king 
married  Anne  of  Austria,  infanta  of 
Spain  ;  and  in  1619,  becoming  tired 
of  the  restraints  put  upon  him  by 
d'Ancre  and  his  wife,  he  caused  the 
former  to  be  assassinated,  and  the 
latter  to  be  formally  tried  on  a  charge 
of  witchcraft  Being  declared  guilty, 
she  was  beheaded,  and  her  body  given 
to  be  burned.  By  the  advice  of 
Luines,  one  of  his  youthful  courtiers, 
Louis  sent  his  mother  to  Blois  under 
an  arrest ;  and  Luines  was  created  a 
duke,  and  constable  of  France.  The 
prince  of  Cond^  had  been  imprisoned 
durine  d*  Ancre's  period  of  influence ; 
but  Luines  released  him,  and  the 
prince  ever  after  remained  faithful  to 
the  king.  The  queen-mother'.havins 
at  length  escaped  from  Blois,  and 
being  supported  by  many  of  the  no- 
bles, the  civil  war  broke  out  again  j 
but  the  bishop  of  Lucon,  Armand  du 
Plessis,  who  had  been  promoted  in 
the  church  by  Leonora  Galigai,  acted 
as  mediator  between  the  king  and 
his  mother  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  on 
the  death  of  Luines,  1624,  became 
prime  minister.  He  is  best  known 
as  cardinal  Richelieu ;  and  it  may 
justly  be  said,  that  from  1624,  until 
that  minister's  death,  1642,  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIII.  was  de  facto  the  reign 
of  Richelieu.  The  cardinal's  line  of 
policy  involved  the  suppression  of 
protestantism,  as  necessary  for  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  more  anxious 
to  revenge  himself  upon  Anne  of 
Austria,  (who  had  refused  his  hand 
to  accept  that  of  Louis)  than  to  bene- 
fit the  cause  of  the  church,  excited  a 
revolt  of  the  protestants  of  Rochelle, 
1627,  by  promising  them  the  assist- 
ance of  an  English  armament,  Riche- 
lieu declared  war  against  England. 
Buckingham  thereupon  landed  with 
troops  in  the  isle  of  Rh^  but  was 
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repulsed  by  the  marquis  de  Thoyras ; 
and  the  cardinal  forthwith  invested 
Rochelle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  took  it  1628.  From 
that  moment  the  protestant  cause  was 
lost  in  France.  A  quarrel  soon  after, 
between  the  cardinal  and  Gaston 
duke  of  Orleans,  occasioned  the  latter 
and  his  mother,  queen  Mary,  to  quit 
France ;  and  the  duke  of  Montmo- 
renci  having  been  taken  in  arms  in 
their  cause,  was  executed  1632.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  which  ensued 
between  rranoe  and  Germany,  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden  took  the  side  of 
Louis ;  and  Richelieu,  notwithstand- 
ing his  clerical  rank,  acted  as  a  gene- 
ral Spain  becoming  involved  in  the 
contest,  and  acting  against  France,  a 
Spanish  force  inviuled  Picardy,  1685, 
at  the  same  period  that  the  Austrians 
attacked  Bureundy  ;  but  the  French 
were  successful  at  Rheinfeld,  1636, 
and  took  Arras,  hitherto  deemed  im- 
pregnable, 1640.  The  count  de  Sois- 
sons,  a  cousin  of  Henri  IV.,  at  this 
juncture,  Shaving  long  been  harassed 
by  Richeheu,  because  of  his  refusal  to 
marry  the  cardinars  daughter,)  re- 
volted; and  when  attacked  by  the 
royalist  forces  under  de  Chatillon,  he 
put  them  to  the  rout.  The  count, 
however,  was  soon  after  slain  in  a 
battle  at  Marfcge,  1641  ;  and  the  car- 
dinal's power  over  the  king  now  be- 
came so  great,  that  when  the  mon- 
arch's unfortunate  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, Cina  Mars,  grand  6cuyer,  con- 
spired to  destroy  his  influence  in  the 
state,  Richelieu  compelled  Louis  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
Both  the  ambitious  minister  and  the 
queen-mother  died  soon  after  this 
event,  1642,  the  cardinal  being  in  his 
69th  year.  The  policy  of  this  able 
roan  had  been  to  render  the  French 
government  absolute,  as  most  for  the 
peace  of  his  country;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  had,  at  the  same  time, 
patronized  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
he  established  the  royal  press  ;  he  em- 
bellished Paris;  he  was  magnificent 
and  high-minded  ;  and  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  his  ambition  was  neither 
a  selfish  nor  a  vulgar  one.    Among 


his  agents  and  confidants  was  a  capu- 
chin, called  Father  Joseph,  whom  he 
employed  in  the  most  secret  and  im« 
portantaflairs,  and  who  seems  to  have 
equalled  his  master  in  abilities.  Louis 
died,  aged  42,  1643,  leaving  his  son, 
Louis  XI  v.,  a  minor,  under  the  re* 
gency  of  the  queen-mother. 

Spain  and  Fortuoal  undek  Phi- 
lip III. — This  prince  was  20  when 
he  succeeded  his  father  Philip  II., 
1598,  being  the  first  bom  sovereign  of 
the  whole  peninsula  since  the  sway  of 
the  Romans.  His  general,  Spinola, 
took  Ostend,  1604,  after  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  the  loss  of  60,000 
men ;  but  on  making  a  truce  of  12 
years  with  his  enemies  in  that  quarter, 

1609,  Philip  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  seven  revolted 
Netherland  provinces,  and  the  so- 
vereignty over  them  of  the  house 
of  Nassau,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
latter  to  this  day.  The  discovery  of 
America,  instead  of  enriching  Spain, 
was  now  found  to  have  grievously  im- 
poverished it ;  the  people  having  be- 
come indolent  and  wholly  averse  from 
business,  by  the  sudden  influx  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  was  completed  by  Philip, 

1610,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
prime  minister,  the  duke  of  Lerma, 
he  expelled  the  remaining  Moors 
from  tne  peninsula,  ^ving  them  only 
30  days  to  prepare  tor  departure,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  Moslims  in 
heart,  though  professedly  Christians. 
By  this  impolitic  measure,  Spain  lost 
a  million  of  industrious  inhabitants  ; 
and  as  the  country  was  already  de- 
populated by  wars,  emigrations  to 
America,  and  luxury,  it  soon  sank 
into  a  state  of  languor,  from  which  it 
lias  never  since  recovered.  It  was 
not  till  #9  years  after  his  accession, 
that  Philip  resolved  on  paying  a  visit 
to  hb  Portuguese  dominions;  where 
the  people  put  themselves  to  an 
enormous  expense  to  receive  him, 
1616.  Having  shown  himself  little 
in  and  about  Lisbon,  during  a  few 
weeks'  stay,  and  done  less,  he  returned 
into  Spam.  His  death  occurred 
through  the  punctilious  ceremony  of 
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his  court  A  brazier  in  the  council- 
room  havine  overheated  him  while 
the  officer  whose,  duty  it  was  to  re- 
move it  was  absent  (no  other  per- 
sonage daring  to  toucli  it),  a  violent 
erysipelas  ensued,  and  carried  him  to 
the  grave  in  a  few  days,  1621,  at  the 
age  of  43. 

Germany  under  Matthias. — 
Matthias  «in  1612  succeeded  his 
brother,  Rodolph  II.,  who,  to  keep 
his  relative  from  seditious  practices, 
had  ceded  to  liim  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria in  his  lifetime.  The  protestants, 
who  were  now  divided  into  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists,  were  so  constantly 
disputing,  not  with  the  catholics,  but 
with  each  other,  as  to  threaten  the 
empire  with  a  civil  war ;  and  when 
Matthias  at  last  attempted  to  recon- 
cile them,  the  Bohemians  threw  the 
imperial  commissaries  out  of  a  win- 
dow at  Prague.  Matthias  hereupon 
thought  to  nave  exterminated  both 
parties ;  but  tliey  formed  a  con- 
federacy, called  the  'Evangelic 
League,'  which  was  counterbalanced 
by  another  called  *  Catholic'  The 
subsequent  contests  kept  Germany 
in  a  most  disturbed  state  till  1619; 
when  Matthias  dying,  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  II. 

Scotland  UNDER  James  y I.  The 
Scots,  upon  the  accession  of  their 
king  James  VI.  to  the  English  (now 
become  the  British)  throne,  1603, 
dazzled  with  the  glory  of  giving  a 
sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy, 
relying  on  the  partiality  of  their 
prince,  and  hoping  to  share  in  the 
wealth  and  honours  he  would  be 
able  to  bestow,  were  wholly  unable 
to  weigh  tlie  consequences  of  that 
great  event,  and  to  see  how  obviously 
all  the  good  that  could  accrue  to 
them  was  simply  in  reverste.  One 
of  the  king's  earliest  attempts  was  to 
unite  the  two  kingdoms  by  a  great 
national  council ;  for  which  purpose 
he  appointed  commissioners,  who  at 
lengtn  agreed  to  certain  articles, 
which  were  laid  before  the  two  pai^ 
liaments.  But  national  prejudices 
were  still  too  strong  to  permit  so 
salutary  a  project    to    be   carried. 


James  next  attempted  to  destroy  the 
presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  to  introduce  episcopacy  in 
its  room ;  and  with  this  view,  he 
evaded  the  urgent  wishes  of  the 
clergy  to  meet  in  their  general  assem- 
bly. The  leading  presbyterians  here- 
upon called,  by  their  own  authority, 
an  assembly  to  meet  at  Aberdeen ; 
and  this  being  deemed  rebellion,  they 
were  seized,  tried,  and  condemned ; 
six  of  them  were  banished  for  life ; 
and  in  a  parliament  at  Perth,  1610, 
the  bishops  were  restored  to  all  their 
honours.  After  14  years'  absence, 
James  revisited  Scotland,  1617.  Al- 
though general  assemblies  had  been 
called  originally  by  theking's  authority, 
1588,  yet  the  bishops  had  gradually 
established  a  high-commission  court 
to  supersede  them ;  and  the  king,  on 
this  occasion,  gave  sanction  to  the 
change,  by  passing  an  act  in  parliap 
ment  at  Edinburgh.  Simpson,  Cal- 
derwood,  and  other  ministers,  who 
were  neither  to  be  soothed  nor  awed, 
were  imprisoned,  and  banished ;  after 
which,  episcopal  worship  was  per- 
formed in  the  chapel-royal,  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  Upon 
James's  return  to  London,  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  called  a  general  assembly 
at  Perth,  and,  after  great  opposition, 
adopted  into  the  order  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  five  articles  of  the  chiurch 
of  Endand :  '  that  the  Lord's  supper 
should  be  received  kneeling  ;  that  it 
should  be  administered  privately  to 
the  sick  at  their  rec^^uest ;  that  bap^ 
tism  should  be  administered  in  pri- 
vate; that  children  should  receive 
confirmation  when  the  bishops  deemed 
it  proper  i  and  lastly,  that  the  anni- 
versaries of  tlie  nativity,  the  passion, 
the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension 
of  Christ,  and  the  descent  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost,  should  be  observed  as 
holy  days.'  These  five  articles  were 
afterwards  ratified  by  the  parliament 
of  1621.  One  of  James's  last  acts 
concerning  Scotland  was  his  patronage 
of  a  Scottish  scheme  for  colonizing 
Nortli  America,  1621,  when  he  con- 
ferred upon  a  number  of  adventurers 
the  title  of '  knights  baronets  of  Nova 
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Scotia  ;*  soon  after  which  he  died, 
1625. 

Pe&sia  undbk  Abbab  the  Great. 
—Shah  Abbas,  fifth  of  the  Sofi  dyn- 
asty, succeeded  at  18,  on  the  depo- 
sition of  his  brother,  Mohammed 
Mirza,  1584.  Finding  the  treasury 
exhausted  by  wars  with  the  Turks 
and  Tartars,  he  attempted  the  reco- 
very of  the  provinces  they  had  seized ; 
ana  marching  into  Khorasan,  de- 
feated tiie  forces  of  Abdallah,  prince 
of  the  Usbec  Tartars,  and  cut  oiT  his 
head.  Having  made  himself  roaster 
of  the  province,  he  returned  to  Is- 
fidian;  and  adorning  that  city  with 
many  noble  edifices,  constituted  it 
his  capital.  He  afterwards  recovered 
or  won  from  tlie  Turks,  Georgia, 
Kurdistan,  and  Bagdad ;  and  he  re- 
took tlie  isle  of  Ormus  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. Displaying  great  zeal  for 
the  Shiah  form,  he  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  Nejef,  where  the  remains 
of  Ali  lie  interred ;  but  be  never- 
theless encouraged  Christian  mer- 
chants to  settle  in  Persia,  appointing 
a  quarter  of  Isfahan  to  the  Arme- 
nians. He  was  severe  to  his  ministers 
and  nobles,  and  barbarously  cruel  in 
his  own  family;  even  causing  his 
eldest  son  to  be  murdered,  and  blind- 
ing both  his  other  sons,  upon  suspi- 
cion of  their  aiming  at  the  crown. 
He  died,  aged  61,  1626,  giving  posi- 
tive orders,  on  his  death-bed,  that  his 
death  should  be  concealed  from  the 
people,  till  the  succession  should  be 
secured  to  Sikffi,  his  grandson.  These 
orders  were  punctually  obeyed  in  the 
following  curious  manner.  His  body 
was  exposed  every  day  in  the  hall 
where  he  had  been  used,  to  administer 
justice,  seated  upon  the  tribunal,  with 
the  eyes  open ;  behind  the  tapestry 
was  secretly  placed  the  Aga  x  ussef, 
who,  by  means  of  a  silken  cord,  lifted 
up  the  arms,  while  another  ofiicer 
made  a  show  of  representing  to  Abbas 
the  several  grievances  of  the  people. 
His  death  was  thus  not  publicly 
known  for  six  weeks  ;  by  which  time 
S^  was  securely  seated  on  the 
throne. 

^  Russia  undbr  Fsopob  II.,  &c.— 


On  the  death  of  the  usurper  Boris, 
1605,  his  son  Feodorovitz  succeeded 
to  the  crown  as  Feodor  II.  ;  but 
Otrepiet,  the  false  Demetrius  (Di- 
mitri),  in  a  few  weeks  drove  him  out, 
seized  the  throne,  and  married  a  prin- 
cess of  the  extinct  male  line  of  Ruric. 
He  was  slain  in  an  insurrection,  two 
months  after  his  elevation ;  and 
Zuski,  the  chief  conspirator  against 
him,  was  chosen  czar,  as  Vasili  V. 
This  personage  was  perpetually  ha^ 
rassedf  by  the  intrigues  of  parties 
laying  claim  to  the  throne,  as  descend- 
ants of  Ruric  ;  and  so  severe  was  the 
contest  in  1610,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  in  favour  of  a 
second  false  Dimitri.  An  influential 
body  of  Russians  hereupon  chose 
Vladislaus,  the  son  of  Sigismund  III. 
of  Sweden  and  Poland,  for  their  czar ; 
but  while  that  prince  was  fighting  his 
way  to  the  throne,  a  massacre  of  the 
Poles  in  Moscow  began.  On  getting 
possession  of  that  capital,  Vladislaus 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  set  fire  to  it  at 
various  points ;  and  the  Poles  fell 
upon  and  destroyed  above  100,000 
defenceless  women,  old  men,  and 
children.  The  spirit  of  the  Russians 
was  now  sufficiently  roused,  to  cause 
a  general  revolt  of  tlie  towns  about 
the  capital,  the  most  powerful  district 
of  Muscovy ;  and  the  Poles,  being 
attacked  at  all  points,  were  driven  out 

1612,  and  lost  all  footing  in  Russia 
for  ever.  Meanwhile  a  second  and  a 
third  false  Demetrius  arose  ;  but  the 
last  of  those  pretenders  was  put  down 

1613,  by  Mikhail  Romanov,  the 
founder  of  the  present  royal  house  of 
Russia,  and  a  collateral  descendant 
of  Rurik.  He  was  17  when  elected 
czar  by  the  adherents  of  the  old 
nobles ;  and  he  passed  a  reign  of  32 
years,  with  as  little  disturbance,  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  as  has  ever  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  a  ruler  of  men.  Not 
only  did  the  Russians  seem  rejoiced 
to  possess  again  one  whom  they  were 
pleased  to  consider  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign, but  their  external  enemies 
appear  to  have  waived  their  natural 
antipatliies  in  his  fiivour.  He  died, 
aged  49, 1645. 
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Holland  undee  Maurice. — On 
the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
being  made  known,  1584,  the  Nether-* 
lands  fell  again  into  a  state  of  anar- 
chy. The  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Z^and  alone  endeavoured  to  repair 
the  loss,  and  show  their  gratitude  to 
William,  by  electing  his  son  Maurice 
their  stadtholder,  and  captain-general 
by  sea  and  land.  Maurice  was  at 
that  time  only  18,  but  appeared  in 
many  respects  worthy  of  the  high 
dignity  conferred  on  him.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  confederates  was 
a  solemn  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  but  before  anything  could 
be  done  in  defence  of  the  country, 
the  duke  of  Parma  had  reduced  Ghent, 
Antwerp,  and  other  towns,  and  so 
terrified  the  States,  that  they  again 
offered  the  sovereignty  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. This  was  again  refused, 
though  that  princess  engaged  to  as- 
sist the  States  with  men  and  money, 
and  instantly  sent  an  army  into  the 
Netherlands  under  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester. The  conduct  of  that  general, 
however,  not  only  baffled  every  mili- 
tary enterprise,  but  drew  upon  him- 
self the  general  odium.  It  is  probable 
that  the  States  could  not  therefore 
have  supported  themselves  much 
longer,  had  not  Philip  II.  rashly  engag- 
ed in  a  war  with  England,  with  whose 
naval  power  he  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  cope  successfully.  The 
defeat  of  his  Armada  in  1588  totally 
disabled  him  from  continuing  the  war 
in  the  Netherlands ;  whence  he  was 
compelled  to  call  his  general,  the  duke 
of  Parma,  to  aid  the  duke  of  Mayence, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  Henri  IV. 
Prince  Maurice  now  carried  every 
thing  before  him.  By  the  end  of 
1591,  the  Dutch  saw  their  frontiers 
extended,  the  whole  country  secured 
by  rivers  and  fortified  towns,  and  the 
greatest  probability  of  driving  the 
Spaniards  out  of  Friesland  in  another 
campaign.  The  remainder  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  war  is  only  a  detail  of 
Spanish  losses  and  misfortunes ;  and 
a  decisive  victory  being  at  length 
gained  by  Maurice,  1600,  over  the 
archduke  Albert,  Spanish  governor  of 


the  Netherlands,  Philip  1 11^  who  had 
succeeded  1598,  agreed  in  1607  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  for  12  years. 
This  partial  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, induced  the  States  to  reward 
the  faithful  services  of  Maurice  with  a 
princely  pension,  as  stadtholder ;  and 
there  was  a  large  party  even  desirous 
of  investing  him  with  sovereign  power, 
but  who  found  a  republic  more  to  the 
general  taste.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  Dutch  begun  to  feel  the  pleasures 
of  liberty,  than  its  evils  also  ap- 
peared,and  grievous  dissensions  among 
themselves  took  place.  The  restrain- 
ing power  of  the  papal  yoke  being 
shaken  off,  Arminians  and  Calvinists 
commenced  a  fierce  struggle  ;  objec- 
tions were  raised  to  the  authority 
vested  in  Maurice ;  and  the  grandf- 
pensionary,  John  de  Barneveldt,  who 
had  been  sent  ambassador  by  the 
states  to  Elizabeth  and  Henri  IV^ 
the  learned  Grotius,  and  others,  at- 
tempted to  limit  his  prerogative. 
Barneveldt  was  seized,  on  the  plea  of 
a  design  to  deliver  the  country  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  beheaded,  1619;  the 
learned  Grotius  was  committed  to 
prison,  but  escaped  through  the  de- 
votion of  his  wife ;  and  when  the 
sons  of  Barneveldt,  William  and 
R^n^,  resented  the  fate  of  their 
parent,  though  the  elder  escaped, 
K^n^  felt  the  punishment  due  to  a 
conspirator.  On  this  occasion,  the 
widow  of  Barneveldt  personally  soli- 
cited her  son's  life  of  Maurice  ;  who 
expressed  his  surprise  at  her  eager- 
ness to  save  him,  when  she  had  seen 
his  father  fall,  and  interposed  not  in 
his  behalf.  '  I  would  not,'  replied 
the  magnanimous  woman,  '  solicit  a 
pardon  for  my  husband,  because  he 
was  innocent :  I  ask  it  for  my  son,  be- 
cause he  is  guilty/  In  1621  war  was 
renewed  with  Spain ;  and  so  early 
did  the  republic  evince  that  love  of 
'thrift'  which  has  since  rendered 
the  terms  Dutch  and  thr^  synony- 
mous, that,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  contest,  the  Hollanders  traded 
to  the  Spanish  ports,  as  if  there  had 
been  an  entire  firiendsbip  subsisting 
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between  the  two  nations.  It  was 
even  no  uncommon  practice  with 
them  to  supply  towns  with  pro- 
visioDs  that  were  besieged  by  their 
own  armies ;  and  to  furnish  the  ene> 
my  with  ammunition  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, without  which  they  could 
not  have  carried  on  the  war.  Their 
motive  and  apology  for  this  conduct 
was,  that  thus  they  kept  in  their  own 
hands  the  profits  by  which  other  na- 
tions would  be  enriched  I  By  stea- 
dily pursuing  this  line  of  conduct, 
making  as  many  prizes  as  they  could 
by  force,  and  as  much  profit  of  their 
enemies  as  could  be  obtained  by  a 
lucrative  trade,  the  republic  soon  ri- 
valled in  wealth  the  greatest  nations 
of  Europe.  During  this  war,  Breda 
was  lost  to  the  Spaniards,  after  a  siege 
of  six  months ;  and  that  circumstance, 
together,  it  is  said,  with  remorse  for 
the  unjust  death  of  the  Bameveldts, 
occasioned  Maurice  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died,  aged  55, 1626.  (See  Indepen- 
dence i^Hoiiand.) 

Delhi  uNnEB  Jehangib. — Selim 
succeeded  his  iather  Abker,  under  the 
name  of  Jehangtr,  1605,  and  passed  a 
reign  of  23  years  in  unusual  peace,  if 
the  tumults  occasioned  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  own  son  be  excepted. 
During  his  sway,  James  I.  of  England 
sent  Sir  Thomas  Roe  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Delhi,  requesting  permission 
to  establish  a  factory  at  burat ;  the 
nanting  of  which  on  the  part  of 
Jehangir  may  be  regarded  as  me  first 
step  gained  by  the  English  towards 
that  extraordinary  height  of  power 
now  enjoyed  by  them  m  the  East — 
where,  though  tne  population  of  their 
own  British  islands  is  but  from  15 
to  20  millions,  the  actual  amount  of 
British  subjects  is  full  120  millions  I 
Jehangir  died,  aged  42, 1628. 

Bohemia  unoeb  Fbbdinand  II.— 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  Bohe- 
mia, after  being  long  a  fief  of  the 
German  empire,  was  made  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  under  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  who,  by  marriage,  became 
king  of  Bohemia,  1526,  and  by  inhe- 
ritance, emperor  of  Germany,  1556. 
No  disturbance  occurred  to  the  regu- 


lar succession  of  the  emperors  till 
^1619}  when  the  Bohemian  states, 
which  had  in  the  main  adopted  pro* 
testant  opinions;  revolted,  and  chose 
Frederick  count-palatine,  son»in-Iaw 
of  James  I.  of  England,  their  king, 
in  opposition  to  &e  new  emperor, 
Ferdinand  II.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  me- 
morable as  one'^of  the  most  desolating 
religious  contests  ever  witnessed. 
Frederick  was  compelled  to  ffive  up 
his  high  dignity  1620;  and  when 
Ferdinand  found  time,  by  the  treaty 
of  Lubec,  1629,  he  adopted  measures 
of  retaliation,  which  drove  the  pro- 
testants  to  despair.  He  abolished 
the  reformed  religion  in  Bohemia, 
exiled  or  put  to  death  the  leaders  of 
that  and  other  dissident  communions, 
and  proscribed  700  noble  Bohemians ; 
whereupon  S0,000  Bohemian  families 
below  noble  rank,  preferring  their 
consciences  to  their  country,  sought 
refuge  in  protestant  states.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
will  be  found  in  the  German  reign  ; 
and  from  that  period  till  our  own 
day,  Bohemia  has  been  little  distin- 
guished in  history  from  the  empire 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Its  crown, 
however,  is  still  conferred  on  tlie  em- 
perors with  some  appearance  of  elec- 
tion ;  a  right  the  states  of  Bohemia 
pretend  to  claim,  notwithstanding 
that,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the 
country  is  declared  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Austria. 

iBELANn  onoeb  Jahes  I. — Ireland 
began  to  assume,  under  James,  an  ap- 

{learance  yery  unusual.  So  preva- 
ent  at  Elizabeth's  death  was  tne  in- 
fiuence  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconncl,  their 
main  agents,  attempted  to  seize  the 
castle  of  Dublin ;  but  tlieir  plot  being 
discovered,  they  fled  to  Spain.  They 
were  not  idle  abroad ;  for  in  1606 
they  instigated  Si^  Calim  O'Dogherty 
to  a  fresh  insurrection,  by  promising 
him  speedy  supplies  of  men  and  mo- 
ney ;  and  the  result  was  that  Sir 
Calim  was  killed  in  a  consequent 
skirmish,  and  his  adherents  were 
taken  and  executed.    The  attainders 
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of  the  Irish  rebels,  which  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabetli  and  James,  vested 
in  the  crown,  511,i65  acres  in  the 
several  districts  of  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Colerain,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  and 
Armagh  :  and  James  was  enabled  to 
make  that  protestant  plantation  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  which  in  a  short 
time  rendered  Ubter,  hitherto  the 
most  rebellious  province  of  the  island, 
the  most  quiet  and  reformed.  In  all 
plantations  formerly  attempted,  Irish 
and  English  had  been  mixed ;  from  a 
notion  that  the  former  would  learn 
civility  and  industry  from  the  latter. 
Experience,  however,  had  shown  that 
this  intercourse  served  but  to  make 
the  Irish  envy  the  superior  comforts 
of  their  English  neighbours,  and  in- 
duced them  to  take  advantage  of  a 
free  access  to  their  houses,  to  steal 
their  goods,  and  plot  against  their 
lives.  Separate  quarters  were  there- 
fore determined  on ;  and  in  the  choice 
of  these  situations,  the  errors  of  former 
times  were  carefully  corrected.  The 
original  English  adventurers,  on  their 
first  settlement  in  Ireland,  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  fair  appearance  of  the 
plain  ana  open  districts  ;  where  they 
erected  their  castles  and  otlier  habi- 
tations, forcing  the  natives  into  the 
woods  and  mountains,  their  natural 
fortresses.  The  latter,  in  conse- 
quence, turned  bandits,  and  conti- 
nually robbed  and  otherwise  injured 
their  English  masters.  But  now  the 
northern  Irish  were  placed  in  the 
most  open  and  accessible  parts  of  the 
country ;  where  they  might  lie  under 
the  close  inspection  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  be  gradually  habituated  to 
s^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
The  patentees  to  whom  lands  amounts 
ing  to  2000  acres  were  on  this  occar 
sion  granted,  were  to  hold  of  the  king 
in  capite ;  those  of  1500,  by  knight's 
service  ;  those  of  1000,  in  common 
socage.  The  first  were  to  build  a 
castle,  and  inclose  a  strong  court- 
yard, or  baum  as  it  was  called,  within 
four  years;  the  second,  to  finish  a 
house  and  bawn  within  two  years ; 


and  the  third,  to  inclose  a  bawn  ;  for 
even  this  rude  species  of  fortification 
was  accounted  no  inconsiderable  de- 
fence against  an  Irish  enemy.  The 
first  were  to  settle  upon  their  lands, 
within  three  years,  48  able  men  of 
English  or  Scottish  birth,  to  be  re- 
duced to  20  families  ;  to  keep  a  de- 
mesne of  600  acres  in  their  own 
hands;  to  have  four  fee-farmers  on 
120  acres  each ;  six  leaseholders,  each 
on  100  acres ;  and  on  the  rest,  eight 
families  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under 
the  like  obligations  proportionably. 
But  scarcely  had  the  lands  been  al- 
lotted to  the  different  patentees, 
when  considerable  portions  were 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  as  their  right- 
ful property ;  for  so  gready  had  the 
estates  of  the  northern  bishoprics 
been  embarrassed  by  the  usurpations 
of  the  Irish  lords,  and  die  encroach- 
ments of  patentees,  that  they  scarcely 
afforded  a  competent,  much  less  an 
honourable,  provision  for  men  of  worth 
and  learning,  while  the  state  of  the 
parochial  clergy  was  still  more  de- 
plorable. To  remedy  these  abuses, 
James  ordained  that  all  lands  should 
be  deemed  ecclesiastical,  from  which 
bishops  had  in  former  times  received 
rents  or  pensions,  and  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  church  ;  and,  to  provide 
for  the  parochial  clergy,  he  com- 
manded tne  bishops  to  resign  their 
impropriations  (they  liaving,  during 
the  troubles,  kept  most  of  the  livings 
in  the  way  of  commendam  or  se- 
questration), and  to  relinquish  the 
tithes,  paid  out  of  parishes,  to  the 
respective  incumbents ;  for  which 
ample  recompence  was  made  out  of 
the  king's  lands.  To  provide  for  a 
succession  of  worthy  pastors^  free- 
schools  were  endowed  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  considerable  grants  of 
land  conferred  on  the  university  of 
Dublin.  Such  was  the  general  scheme 
of  this  famous  northern  plantation, 
so  honourable  to  James,  and  of  such 
beneficial  consequence,  for  a  while,  to 
Ireland. 
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INVENTIONS,  &C. 


The  Thervoueter  invented  by 
Cornelius  Drebbel,  of  Alcmar,  a 
Dutchman,  1620,  according  to  some, 
and  by  Paul  Sarpi,  or  Galilei,  or  Sano 
torio,according  to  others.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  reconcile  these  different 
claims  would  be  to  suppose  that  some 
such  instrument  was  really  invented 
by  different  persons  about  the  same 
time.  We  know  that  there  are 
certain  periods  in  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  wnen  the  stream  of  human 
genius  runs  in  the  same  direction, 
and  moves  towards  the  same  object 
That  portion  which  reaches  the  ob- 
ject first  may  possess  the  title ;  but 
the  others  follow  so  rapidly,  and  arise 
so  soon  after,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  spectator  to  decide  whicn  is  first  in 
point  of  time.  The  first  form  of  this 
instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees 
of  heat  and  cold  was  the  air-ther- 
mometer. It  is  a  well-known  fact 
tliat  air  expands  with  heat,  so  as  to 
occupy  more  space  than  it  does  when 
cold ;  and  that  it  is  condensed  by 
cold,  so  as  to  occupy  less  space  than 
when  ^warmed ;  and  that  this  ex- 
pansion and  condension  is  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
or  cold  applied.  The  principle  on 
which  tlie  air-thermometer  was  con- 
structed is  very  simple.  The  air  was 
confined  in  a  tube  bv  means  of  some 
coloured  liquor ;  and  the  liquor  rose 
or  fell,  according  as  the  air  became 
expanded  or  condensed.  But  air 
bemg  found  improper  for  measuring 
with  accuracy,  since  the  air  in  the  tube 
was  affected  by  the  weight  as  well  as 
bv  the  heat  and  cold  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  Florentine  academy,  1650,  pro- 
posed alcohol ;  which  being  coloured, 
was  enclosed  in  a  fine  cylindrical 
glass  tube,  previously  exhausted  of 
its  air,  having  a  hollow  ball  at  one  end, 
and  being  s^ed  at  the  otlier.  The 
alcohol  thermometer,  not  being  af- 
fected by  the  weight  of  the  air,  was  a 
sensible  improvement ;  and  such  in- 
stniments»  first  used  in  England  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  came  into  general  notice 
among  philosophers.    But  great  de- 
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fects  were  soon  discovered  even  in 
them.  The  liquor  was  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  and  therefore 
different  tubes  filled  witli  it,  when 
exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat, 
would  not  correspond ;  and  again, 
thescale  adjusted  to  the  instrument  did 
not  commence  at  any  fixed  point.  It 
was  reserved  for  Newton  to  make  yet 
further  improvement,  therefore,  1701. 
He  chose  as  fixed  those  points  at 
which  water  freezes  and  boils — the 
points  which  the  experiments  of  suc- 
ceeding philosophers  have  determined 
to  be  the  most  certain — and  sub- 
stituted linseed-oil  for  alcohol ;  since 
it  will  not  freeze  in  very  great  cold, 
and  bears  a  heat  four  times  that  of 
water  before  it  boils.  The  change 
to  oil  effected  something,  but  not  all : 
being  so  viscid,  it  was  found  to  ad- 
here too  strongly  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube ;  and  therefore  to  ascend  and 
descend  too  slowly  in  case  of  sudden 
changes.  At  length,  in  1724,  Fah« 
renheit,  of  Amsterdam,  tried  mercury, 
which  has  ever  since  been  retained. 
Of  all  the  fluids  hitherto  employed 
for  thermometers,  it  is  tliat  which 
measures  most  exactly  equal  dif- 
ferences of  heat  by  ecjual  differences 
of  its  bulk ;  of  all  liquids  it  is  the 
most  easily  freed  from  air ;  it  is  able 
to  measure  very  high  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold — sustaining  a  neat  of  600 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  not 
congealing  till  it  falls  39  or  40  de- 
grees below  zero  ;  it  is  the  most  sen- 
sible of  any  fluid  to  heat  or  cold, 
even  air  not  excepted,  being  heated 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boihng  point 
in  58  seconds,  while  water  takes  2 
minutes  13  seconds,  and  common  air 
10  minutes  and  17  seconds;  and 
lastly,  it  is  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and 
every  portion  of  it  is  equally  dilated 
or  contracted  by  equal  variations  of 
heat.  Its  power  of  expansion  is  in- 
deed about  six  times  less  than  that  of 
spirit  of  wine ;  but  it  is  great  enough 
to  answer  most  of  the  purposes  ror 
which  a  thermometer  is  wanted.  The 
thermometer  used  in  France  is  called 
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Reaumuf^St  and  is  filled  with  mercury ; 
but  it  is  not  that  invented  by  Reau- 
mur 1730,  as  that  had  spirit  of  wine, 
but  was  invented  by  De  Lac,  who 
modestly  used  the  name  of  one  who 
had  paid  greater  attention  to  the 
instrument  than  himself.  The  fixed 
points  which  are  now  universally 
chosen  for  adjusting  thermometers 
to  a  scale  and  to  one  another,  are  the 
boiling-and-freezing-watcr  points.  But 
as  the  boiling-water-point  is  not  an 
invariable  one,  but  varies  some  de- 
grees according  to  the  weight  and 
temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice, to  insure  uniformity  in  ther- 
mometers, to  plunge  the  bulb  of  the 
tube  into  water  when  it  boils 
violently,  tlie  barometer  standing  at 
SO  English  inches  (which  is  its  mean 
height  round  London),  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  being  55°. 
The  boiling-water-point  in  Fahren- 
heit is  212°,  and  in  Reaumur  80°. 

Tea  first  brought  into  Europe, 
1610,  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany from  China.  No  less  than 
forty  millions  of  pounds  of  this 
shrub  are  now  annually  imported 
into  England. 

Hair-powder  first  used,  1620,  on 
curtaihng  the  flowing  hair^  for  clean- 
liness* sake.  The  practice  seems 
gradually  losing  ground.  Hair- 
powder  is  pounded  starch.  Starch 
is  the  sediment  found  at  the  bottom 
of  vessels,  wherein  wheat  has  been 
steeped  in  water:  the  matter  has 
only  to  be  cleansed  from  impurity, 
and  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  Blood  found  to  circulate  in 
the  body  by  Dr.  Harvey,  1619.  He 
first  demonstrated  that  the  heart,  by 
its  action,  throws  out  the  blood  by 
one  of  two  ventricles  to  the  lun^, 
where,  by  our  breathing  the  pure  air, 
it  is  changed  from  a  black  colour  to 
red :  that  being  then  returned  by 
means  of  one  of  two  auricles  (or  ear- 
shaped  receivers)  to  the  heart,  it  is 
then  passed  into  the  other  (or  left) 
ventricle,  by  which  it  is  propelled 
forthwith  into  the  tubes  appointed  to 
supply  every  part  of  the  body,  called 
arteries.     When   the   arteries    have 


thus  distributed  their  charge,  still 
smaller  tubes  than  they  carry  back 
the  blood,  now  deprived  of  its  fine 
red  colour,  to  tlie  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  to  undergo  the  same  process  as 
before.  These  smaller  tubes  are 
the  veins.  It  is  calculated  that 
there  are  28  pounds  weight  of  this 
vital  fluid  (448  ounces)  in  the  body 
of  a  full  grown  person,  of  which  the 
veins  contain  four^fifths,  and  tlie 
arteries  one-fifth.  It  is  by  means  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  that  every 
part  of  the  body  lives,  becomes  warm, 
and  is  nourished,  the  various  secre- 
tions separated,  and  the  chyle  con- 
verted into  blood ;  chyle  being  a 
liquid  separated,  or  rather  concocted, 
by  the  stomach  from  the  food  taken 
therein.  Blood  consists  (as  the 
microscope  shows)  of  small  globules 
floating  in  a  yellowish  liquid,  called 
serum :  these  globules  alone  receive 
the  red  colour.  The  pulsations  of 
the  heart  are,  on  the  average,  5000 
per  hour. 

The  Charter-house,  London, 
founded,  1611,  by  Thomas  Sutton, 
Esq.,  a  merchant,  who  amassed  great 
wealth,  insomuch  that  he  kept  back 
the  Spanish  armada  one  year,  by 
draining  the  bank  of  Genoa  of  the 
money  intended  for  Philip's  use. 
The  Charter-house  comprises  a  hos- 
pital as  well  as  a  school,  and  was  so 
named  from  being  built  on  the  site  of 
the  monastery  of  Chartreux.  The 
hospital  is  for  80  decayed  gentlemen, 
who  liave  been  merchants  or  military 
ofiicers,  each  of  whom  is  allowed  14/. 
a  year,  besides  a  gown,  provisions, 
fuel,  and  two  handsome  apartments  : 
tliey  dine  in  a  common-hall,  and  at- 
tend prayers  daily  in  the  chapel. 
The  school  consists  of  a  master, 
preacher,  two  schoolmasters,  and  44 
scholars,  who  are  supported  free  of 
any  expense.  The  boys  have  an 
academical  dress,  like  those  of  Eton 
and  Westminster,  and  go  eventually 
to  either  university. 

DuLwicH  College  (God's  Gift), 
Surrey,  founded,  1619,  by  Edwaiti 
Allen,  an  actor,  for  six  men,  six 
women,  and  12  children.    Allen  was 
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a  chief  perfonner  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare.  The  college  has  a 
warden,  master,  and  four  fellows.  The 
late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  bequeath- 
ed a  splendid  collection  of  pictures 
to  it,  and  10,000/.  for  a  tomb 
for  himself  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Des 
Enfans,  and  for  a  gallery  for  the 
paintings.  The  master  is  the  head 
officer,  and  must  bear  the  name  of 
Allen  or  Alleyn.  Of  the  four  fellows, 
three  must  be  in  holy  orders,  and  the 
fourth  well  skilled  in  music.  The 
poor  brethren  and  sisters,  as  they  are 
called,  have  apartments  in  the  college, 
with  every  tning  requisite  supplied 
them,  and  a  very  considerable  pecu- 
niary allowance.  The  children  (boys) 
are  classically  educated ;  and  are  sent 
with  exhibitions  to  either  university, 


according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
master.  The  income  of  the  college 
at  present  is  at  least  14,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  AauNDELiAN  Marbles,  or 
Parian  Chronicle,  discovered,  1610. 

CoppER-MONET  first  uscd  lu  Eng- 
land 1620. 

Seoan-chairs  first  used  in  Eng* 
land,  1624,  and  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham the  first  person  who  rode  in 
one,  that  nobleman  having  seen  them 
in  Spain.  Much  clamour  was  raised 
by  tne  common  people  on  the  oc- 
casion; it  being  objected  that  the 
carriers  of  these  vehicles  were  de- 
graded to    the   character  of  brute 


Baronets  first  created  in  England 
1611. 


eminent  persons. 


Francis  Bacon  0561-1626)  was 
son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  under  Elizabeth,  and 
bom  in  London.  He  went  early  to 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  such 
was  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  that 
before  16  he  was  led  to  question  the 
peripatetic  ^tem,  and  to  attempt  a 
course  more  likely  to  elicit  new  truths. 
He  chose  the  law  as  a  profession  ;  at 
28  was  appointed  counsel-extraordi- 
nary to  the  queen  ;  and  then  figured 
for  many  years  as  a  mere  aspirant 
after  court-favour.  But  though  allied 
to  lord  Burleigh,  that  minister  was 
very  cold  to  him,  and  told  Robert, 
earl  of  Essex,  who  continually  sought 
his  advancement, '  that  he  was  too 
^eculative  for  office.'  The  generous 
Essex  at  last  presented  him  with  a 
small  landed  estate  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that,  pressed  with  poverty, 
Bacon,  after  the  peer's  fall,  acted 
against  him  as  a  crown  lawyer.  The 
same  cause  prompted  him,  at  the 
close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  support 
her  ministers  in  many  matters,  against 
his  conscience ;  but  when  James  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  more  fortunate,  that 
king  knighting  him  1603,  and  making 
him  solicitor-general  1605,  on  the 
publication   of  his  admirable  'Ad- 
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vancement  of  Learning.'  In  1613 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general; 
and  he  might  now  have  amassed 
money,  but  for  a  careless  expendi- 
ture, which  ever  kept  him  on  the 
verge  of  want  Through  the  pap 
tronage  of  Buckingham,  whom  ne 
servilely  courted,  he  at  length  received 
the  seals  as  lord-keeper,  1617  ;  and  it 
is  not  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  soliciting  the 
post,  by  no  means  omitting  his  own 
qualifications  and  former  services.  In 
1619  he  was  created  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  baron  Veru- 
1am,  and  in  1620  viscount  St.  Albans ; 
in  whichyear  he  published  his  great 
work  *1ne  Novum  Organon,'  the 
second  part  oF  his  'Grand  Instaura- 
tion  of  the  Sciences,'  the  design  of 
which  was  to  advance  a  more  perfect 
exercise  of  the  rational  faculties  in 
the  improvement  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  in  the  interpretation  and 
study  of  nature.  But  Sir  Edward 
Coke  and  other  political  enemies 
soon  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
philosophical  chancellor,  and  certainly 
not  without  ground.  No  less  than  23 
instances  of  his  receiving  bribes  as  a 
judge  were  adduced  a^nst  him ;  and 
in  a  full  and  explicit  confession  he 
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admitted  their  truth,  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  his  peers,  and  when 
a  deputation  of  lords  waited  on  him 
to  inquire  if  the  confession  they  had 
read  was  really  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  *  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my 
heart,'  he  replied ;  *  I  beseech  your 
lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken 
reed.*  The  chancellor's  delinquency 
was,  however,  deemed  so  heinous, 
that  a  severe  sentence  was  resolved 
upon  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  that  party  feeling,  personal 
animosity,  or  anything  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  had  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing it.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  40,000/. ;  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  plea- 
sure ;  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
place  or  employmetit;  and  never 
again  to  sit  in  parliament,  or  appear 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.  He 
was,  however,  after  a  time  released, 
and  a  portion  of  his  estates  was 
granted  him  by  James's  special  favour ; 
but  he  never  again  held  any  impor- 
tant office,  and  though  returned  to 
parliament  even  to  the  period  of 
Charles  I.,  he  devoted  his  remaining 
years  to  the  composition  of  a  history 
of  Henry  VII.  He  died  while  on  a 
short  journey,  at  the  house  of  lord 
Arundel,  at  Highgate,  16*26,  aged  65. 
The  *  Novum  Organon  of  Bacon'  en- 
titles him  most  truly  to  the  appella- 
tion of  the  father  of  experimental 
philosophy.  His  comprehensive  mind 
surveyed,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  region 
of  science,  examined  the  foundations 
of  systems  of  philosophy  that  had 
hitherto  palsied  the  natural  progress 
of  society,  and  at  once  suggested  a 
sure  and  advantageous  mode  of  culti- 
vating knowledge.  Grieved  to  see 
the  students  of  Aristotle's  system  lost 
in  a  labyrinth  of  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, and  disputations,  and  wasting 
their  time  in  speculations  altogether 
barren  and  useless,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation, by  a  method  of  experimental 
investigation,  of  that  pillar  of  natural 
knowledge,  which  subsequent  philo- 
sophers, following  his  example,  have 
gone  on  raising  and  heightening — a 
pillar  eternally  to  increase  in  height. 


[modebn 

Whereas  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
called  the  synthetic  system,  proceeds 
by  composition,  and,  beginning  with 
the  parts  of  a  subject,  at  length  ar- 
rives at  a  knowledge  of  the  whole — 
and  consequently  treats  of  subjects 
already  known  ;  that  of  Bacon,  called 
the  anafytic  or  inductive  system,  pro- 
ceeds by  decomposition,  considering 
the  whole  compound  first  in  a  general 
manner,  and  then  leading  to  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  it,  by  resolving 
it  into  its  first  principles  or  compo- 
nent parts — thus  at  last  treating  of 
things  not  hitherto  known — the  only 
method  capable  of  striking  out  new 
truths. 

Galileo  Galilei,  of  a  noble  but 
reduced  family  of  Florence,  was  born 
at  Pisa,  and,  after  a  liberal  education, 
was  chosen  mathematical  professor  in 
the  university  there,  1589.  Having 
heard  of  the  invention  of  the  teles- 
cope by  Metius,  which  however  dis- 
played every  object  inverted,  he  ap- 
plied his  mind  to  improve  that  in- 
strument, and  made  it  at  once  avail- 
able to  the  purposes  of  astronomy. 
He  next  constructed  a  microscope: 
and  thus  are  we  indebted  to  one 
master  mind  for  the  means  of  disco- 
vering, on  the  one  hand,  an  immensity 
in  minute  things,  scarcely  less  won- 
derful than  the  boundless  space,  and 
the  innumerable  and  immeasurable 
moving  masses  on  the  other.  The 
extension  and  divisibility  of  matter 
are  thus  rendered  to  the  natural  phi- 
losopher almost  as  unlimited  as  the 
extension  and  the  divisibility  of  space 
are  to  the  geometer.  Galilei,  by  his 
telescope,  was  now  led  to  the*  dis- 
covery of  tlie  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
and  many  other  astronomical  pheno- 
mena ;  which  exciting  the  ire  of  the 
Aristotelians,  he  resigned  the  chair 
of  Pisa  in  disgust,  and  accepted  that 
of  Padua,  where  he  remained  18 
years.  In  1611,  his  countrymen  be- 
coming more  sensible  of  his  merit, 
Cosmo,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  re- 
called him  to  Pisa,  and  re-appomted 
him  professor,  with  a  considerable 
stipend.  He  afterwards  invited  him 
to  Florence,  where  he  fell  under  the 
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censure  of  the  inauisitors,  forasserting 
the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun  ;  and  it  will  prove  an  eternal 
satire  on  this  tribunal,  that  the  philo- 
sopher was  imprisoned  some  months 
for  his  opinion.  Many  years  after 
this  even^  he  publishecT  his  dialogues 
on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican 
systems;  and  it  being  clear  that  he 
favoured  the  latter,  though  he  by  no 
means  expressed  so  much  in  words^ 
he  was  cited  to  Rome,  and  there  made 
to  swear  he  would  no  longer  teach 
his  system.  He  was  also  ordered  by 
the  cardinal  inquisitors  to  be  impri- 
soned during  their  pleasure;  but 
Urban  VIII.  mitigated  the  sentence, 
by  confining  him  only  in  the  palace  of 
the  Medici,  and  finally  in  his  own 
country  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Flo- 
rence, where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  visited  and  esteemed  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  country- 
men. He  survived  eight  years  in 
this  retreat,  devoting  himself  to  the 
perfecting  of  his  telescope  ;  but  by 
continual  application  he  became  blind 
three  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  78,  1642.  To  Galilei 
we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 
the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  observed  the  ine- 
qualities on  the  moon's  surface,  who 
planned  the  accurate  calculation  of 
the  longitude  by  the  eclipses  of  the 
Medicean  stars,  and  who  most  as- 
suredly paved  the  way  for  New- 
ton's grand  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion, by  calculating  the  increasing 
velocity  of  falling  bodies.  These  he 
demonstrated  to  describe  spaces  ac- 
cording to  the  squares  of  the  times  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  space 
^en  through  in  one  portion  of  time, 
is  exactly  half  that  which  would  be 
described  in  the  same  time,  vnth  the 
velocity  last  acquired,  continued  uni- 
formly. He  also  clearly  showed  that 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  such  as 
the  cannon-ball,  was  in  the  form  or 
path  of  a  parabola ;  accounting  for 
that  which  every  gunner  practises, 
viz.,  that  to  hit  anything,  his  gun 
must  be  pointed  upwards,  and  not 
on  a  level  with  the  object. 


JoHANN  Keblee,  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper of  Wurtemberg,  held  a  ma- 
thematical chair  at  Gratz  in  Styria. 
In  1600  he  settled  at  Prague,  whither 
Tycho  Brahe  had  invited  him,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  latter  to  the 
emperor  Rodolph  ;  but  Tycho's  jea- 
lousy kept  his  friend  in  the  back- 
ground till  his  own  death,  when 
Kepler  was  commanded  by  the  em- 
peror to  finish  the  celebrated  tables 
Hience  called  Rudolphine)  begun  by 
Tycho.  But  though  respected  for 
his  abilities,  Kepler  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty  ;  and  while  at  Ratisbon, 
1630,  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  his  pension,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days, 
aged  59.  Kepler's  fame  rests  upon 
his  discovery  of  the  true  figure  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  of  our  system. 
These  orbits  he  proved  to  be  ellipses ; 
and  he  showed  that  the  planets  de- 
scribe areas  proportioned  to  their 
periodic  times  of  revolution,  demon- 
strating that  the  proportion  existing 
between  the  periodic  times  of  any 
two  planets  is  exactly  the  sesquipli- 
cate  (ratio  of  one  half)  proportion  of 
the  mean  distances  of  their  orbits  :  in 
other  words,  the  squares  of  the  times 
are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances. 
These  discoveries,  three  in  amount, 
are  called  'Kepler's  laws;'  and  the 
philosopher's  joy  when  he  had  esta- 
blished them  was  natural  enough, 
fruits  as  tliey  were  of  more  tlian  20 
years'  laborious  inquiry. 

John  Napier,  baron  of  Merchiston, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  afler  an 
education  at  St.  Andrews,  devoted 
himself  to  matliematical  studies.  De- 
sirous of  finding  out  a  short  method 
of  calculating  triangles,  sines,  tan- 
gents, &c.,  he  hit  upon  the  important 
discovery  of  Logarithms,  1614  ;  and 
he  also  made  considerable  improve- 
ments in  trigonometry  —  what  are 
called  '  Napier's  two  rules,'  including 
every  striking  variety  of  solution  of 
spherical  triangles.  Logarithms  are 
tne  indices  of  the  ratios  of  numbers 
to  one  another,  being  a  series  of  num- 
bers in  arithmetical  progression,  cor- 
responding to  others  in  geometrical 
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progression ;   and  were  invented  to 
iacilitate  the  solution  of  astronomical 

Sroblems,  which,  having  required  te- 
ious  multiplications  and  divisions, 
were  tluis  worked  by  the  easier  me- 
thods of  addition  and  subtraction. 
Napier,  during  the  infancy  of  alge- 
bra, acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Archimedes,  assumed  that  all  num- 
bers were  powers  of  one  eiven  num- 
ber; and  thereupon,  with  a  master 
mind,  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  indices  of  those  powers  might  be 
found.  Lord  Napier  died,  aged  67, 
1617. 

Miguel  Crrv antes,  bom  at  Alcala 
de  Henares  in  Spain,  went  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  under  Colonna  in  Italy, 
and  lost  his  left  hand  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto.  On  giving  up  Colonna's 
service,  he  returned  towards  Spain ; 
but  was  captured  on  his  way  thither 
by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  carried  into 
Algiers,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
five  years.  At  length,  by  some  means 
his  ransom  was  effected,  and  he 
reached  Madrid ;  where  he  had  ori- 
ginally acqjuired  some  poetical  repu- 
tation, which  was  now  augmented  by 
bis  pastoral  of  '  Galatea,'  1584.  For 
some  years  little  is  known  of  him, 
except  that  he  married,  continued  an 
author,  and  was  finally  lodged  in  jail 
for  debt.  The  fact  of  his  writing 
'  Don  Quixote'  in  this  forlorn  situa* 
tion,  forms  another  striking  example 
of  die  frequent  infelicity  of  genius. 
The  first  part  of  this  admirable  pro- 
duction was  printed  1605,  and  the 
sale  was  prodigious.  It  was  read  by 
all  ranks  and  ages ;  and  the  fame  of  it 
quickly  reaching  foreign  countries,  it 
was  rapidly  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe.  With 
respect  to  the  author,  it  appears  to 
have  liberated  him  from  prison,  and 
to  have  obtained  him  the  patronage  of 
the  count  de  Lemos  ;  but  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  for  him,  as  he  soon 
relapsed  into  his  habitual  indigence, 
wherein  he  continued  till  his  decease, 
at  the  age  of  70,  1617.  «Don 
Quixote,'  purposing  as  it  did  to  sa- 
tirize the  numerous  Spanish  works 
of  knight  errantry,  has  given  the  epi- 


thet of  *  cervantic*  to  a  modification 
of  humour  irresistibly  catching  by  its 
assumptive  gravity,  and  graceful  nu^ 
nagement  of  the  comic  and  ridiculous. 
The  book  is  not  only  a  naturalized 
classic  of  all  languages,  but  is  es- 
teemed by  the  Spaniards  their  first 
production.  Mr.  Inglis,  in  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  scenery  of  Don 
Quixote's  adventures,  thus  writes : 
'  I  may  safely  say  that  I  never  men- 
iioned  Don  Quixote  to  a  muleteer, 
or  a  peasant  of  any  condition,  without 
finding  myself  understood ;  and  I 
think  I  may  go  so  fieur  as  to  assert, 
that  I  never  found  any  one  unac- 

?uainted  with  the  name  of  Cervantes, 
should  certainly  say  that  the  popu- 
larity of  any  one  author  in  any  otner 
country  is  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  popularity  of  Cer- 
vantes in  Spain.' 

Roberto  Bellarmin  was  bom  at 
Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany ;  and 
having  entered  the  Jesuits'  collie, 
his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  sent 
into  the  Netherlands,  1568,  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  reformers.  After 
a  residence  there  of  seven  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  held  the  divinity  chair 
at  Louvain,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
was  made  a  cardinal  for  his  piety  and 
uneaualled  attainments,  by  Clement 
YIII.  In  1602  he  was  created  arch- 
bishop of  Capua,  and  would  have  been 
raised  to  the  popedom,  had  he  not 
been  a  Jesuit.  The  friendship  of 
Paul  V.  induced  him  to  resign  his 
see  and  return  to  Rome ;  which  he 
once  more  quitted  to  retire  to  a  mo- 
nastery of  his  order,  wherein  he  soon 
after  died,  aged  79,  1621.  Bellarmin 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  controver- 
sialists of  the  Romish  church ;  and 
though  one  of  the  smallest  men  on 
record,  so  powerful  was  his  eloquence, 
and  so  formidable  his  pen,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  man  of  talent  among 
the  protestants,who  did  not  enter  the 
lists  against  him.  He  was  but  slightly 
tinctured  with  supererogatory  points 
of  belief;  and  scarcely  differs  from 
St.  Augustine  in  essentials. 

Richard  Hooker,  styled  '  tlie  ju- 
dicious,' was  bora  at  Heavltree,  De- 
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von,  and  educated,  at  bishop  Jewel's 
expense,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
of  which  he  became  fellow  1577.  In 
1584,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Dray- 
ton-Beauchamp,  Bucks ;  and  Sandys, 
bishop  of  London,  procured  for  him 
the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  1585, 
which,  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  Travers,  the  afternoon  lecturer,  a 
violent  Calvinist  Twho  so  far  forgot 
hb  duty  as  to  attack  his  coadjutor  in 
the  pulpit),  he  was  allowed  to  ex- 
change, 1591,  for  the  rectory  of  Bos- 
comb,  Wilts.  In  1595,  the  queen 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Bishops- 
bourne,  Kent.  His  death  occurred 
of  fever,  through  a  cold  caught  in 
crossing  between  London  and  Gravel- 
end  by  water,  in  his  47th  year,  1600. 
The  fame  of  Hooker  rests  upon  his 
*  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ;*  which  even 
pope  Clement  YIII.  had  no  sooner 
perused,  than  he  exclaimed,  '  At  last 
have  I  found  a  good  English  writer ; 
and  him  not  simply  good,  but  most 
deep ;  for  there  is  no  learning  that 
this  man  hath  not  dived  into.'  Time 
has  by  no  means  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  a  production,  written  professedly 
to  defend  the  church  of  England 
against  the  attacks  of  puritans ;  and 
while  its  glowing,  pure,  and  elevated 
style  constitutes  it  a  classic  work  of 
our  land,  its  sentiments  of  piety  and 
holiness  will  secure  its  endurance, 
until  the  last  fire  shall  devour  all 
humane  and  physical  learning. 

Walter  KaleIgh  was  bom  of  an 
ancient  family  at  Budley,  Devon,  and 
educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
At  17,  he  made  one  in  a  body  of 
volunteers  to  aid  the  Huguenots  in 
France  ;  next  went  under  general 
Morris  to  assist  the  Dutch ;  and  then, 
after  a  vo3rage  with  his  half-brother 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  to  Newfound- 
land, distinguished  himself  against 
the  Irish  rebellion  of  Desmond,  who 
was  supported  by  Spain.  For  this 
last  service,  he  was  joined  in  a  com- 
mission for  the  government  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  rewarded  by  a  consider- 
able estate  in  Ireland.  His  favour 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  was  much 
advanced  by  an  act  of  gallantry,  par- 


ticularly adapted  to  flatter  and  excite 
the  attention  of  that  sovereign.  While 
attending  the  queen  in  a  walk,  among 
a  crowd  of  courtiers,  the  party  came 
to  a  spot  in  which  the  path  was  ob- 
structed by  mire;  whereon  Raleigh, 
to  prevent  Elizabeth  soiling  her  feet, 
took  off  his  rich  plush  doak,  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground  before  her. 
In  1583,  he  sailed  again  with  his  bro- 
ther Gilbert  in  an  expedition  to  New- 
foundland ;  soon  after  discovered  Wi- 
gandacoa,  in  North  America,  and  call- 
ed it  Virginia,  in  honour  of  his  virgin 
mistress ;  in  a  second  and  third  voy- 
age to  the  same  continent,  settled 
flourishing  colonies  thereon  ;  and  on 
returning  from  a  fifth  expedition  thi- 
ther, introduced  both  tobacco  and  the 
potato-plant  into  Europe.  In  the 
mean  time  his  personal  consequence 
increased  at  home,  having  been  chosen 
member  for  Devon  1584,  knighted  by 
Elizabeth,  and  made  warden  of  the 
Stannaries  in  Cornwall.  He  was  also 
rewarded  by  a  large  share  of  the  for- 
feited Irish  estates;  and  he  secured 
so  high  a  degree  of  the  queen's  favour, 
that  the  earl  of  Leicester  became 
jealous  of  him,  and  brought  forward 
the  earl  of  Essex  as  a  competitor. 
He  was  one  of  the  council  to  whom 
the  consideration  of  the  best  means 
of  opposing  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
entrusted ;  and  was  among  the  num- 
ber of  gallant  volunteers  who  joined 
the  English  fleet  with  ships  of  their 
own,  and  assisted  in  its  defeat.  In 
1589,  he  accompanied  Antonio,  the 
expelled  king  of  Portugal,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  reinstate  himself,  for  which 
service  he  received  additional  emolu- 
ment ;  for  though  fond  of  glory,  he 
was  almost  equally  so  of  gain.  In 
1592,  he  commanded  an  expedition 
with  a  view  of  attacking  Panama ;  but 
was  recalled  by  the  queen,  and  soon 
after  incurred  her  deep  displeasure 
by  an  amour  with  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicho- 
las Throckmorton.  He  made  the 
best  reparation  in  his  power  by  mar- 
rying that  lady,  but  was  nevertheless 
imprisoned  for  some  months,  and 
then  banished  the  queen's  presence. 
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In  order  to  recover  favour,  he  planned 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  1595,  and 
reached  the  great  river  Orinoco ;  but 
was  obliged  by  sickness  and  contrary 
winds  to  return,  after  having  merely 
taken  formal  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1596,  he  had  so  far  regained  favour, 
that  lie  had  a  naval  command  under 
Essex,  in  the  attack  on  Cadiz  ;  during 
which  service  a  difference  ensued, 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
enmity  between  the  earl  and  Sir 
Walter.  The  latter  was  subsequently 
fully  restored  to  the  good  graces  of 
Elizabeth,  who  nominated  him  to  the 
government  of  Jersey  j  and  he  subse- 
quently witnessed  the  ruin  of  Essex, 
whose  execution  he  indecently  urged, 
and  personally  viewed  from  a  window 
in  the  annoury.  The  decease  of  the 
queen,  which  tliis  catastrophe  has- 
tened, put  a  period  to  Raleigh's  pros- 
perity ;  and  James  I.,  on  coming  to 
the  throne,  resented  the  exertions 
which  he  made,  with  other  courtiers, 
to  restrain  his  attempts  to  bring  his 
Scottisli  subjects  into  power,  by  de- 
priving him  of  his  post  of  captain  of 
the  guard.  A  conspiracy  to  place 
lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne 
being  soon  after  detected,  lialeigh 
was  accused  by  the  unprincipled  lord 
Cobham  of  being  a  party,  and  even 
to  tlie  surprise  of  the  attorney-general 
Coke,  who  declared  he  had  only 
cliarged  him  with  misprision  of  trea- 
son, was  sentenced  to  death ;  but  he 
was  afterwards  reprieved,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Though  his 
estates  were  in  general  preserved  to 
him,  Carr,  the  infamous  minion  of 
James,  seized  on  his  fine  manor  of 
Sherborne,  upon  a  flaw  found  in  his 
prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his  son.  After 
13  years*  confinement,  during  which  he 
composed  his  *  History  of  the  World/ 
he  was  released,  1617,  by  the  advance 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  new 
favourite  Villiers  ;  an<l,  to  retrieve 
his  broken  fortunes,  he  planned  an- 
other expedition  to  America.  He  ob- 
tained a  patent  under  the  great  seal 
for  making  a  settlement  in  Guiana, 
whereby  James   virtually    pardoned 


[modern 

him  for  his  part  in  the  conspiracy 
connected  with  Arabella  Stuart ; 
nevertheless,  on  his  return  in  1618  un- 
successful, the  king  most  tyrannically 
and  unjustly  ordered  his  immediate 
death,  by  virtue  of  his  former  sen- 
tence. He  was  accordingly  arrested, 
and  returned  to  the  Tower ;  and  his 
last  night  was  occupied  in  letter-writ- 
ing, an  interview  with  his  wife,  and 
the  composition  of  some  English 
verses— the  latter  having  been  his 
constant  resource  when  agitated  in 
mind.  The  dean  of  Westminster, 
wondering  at  the  hero,  reprehended 
the  lightness  of  his  manner ;  but 
Kalcigli  gave  God  tlianks  that  he  had 
never  feared  death,  and  that  he  liad 
so  much  time  as  Id  years  given  him 
to  think  of  it :  '  not,'  said  he,  '  but 
that  I  am  a  great  sinner,  and  have 
need  of  pardon ;  for  I  have  been  a 
soldier,  a  seaman,  and  a  courtier.' 
On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  he 
smoked  as  usual  his  favourite  to- 
bacco ;  and  in  going  fn^  the  prison 
to  tiic  scaffold,  he  saw  his  old  friend. 
Sir  Hugh  Bceston,  shut  out  by  the 
sheriff  from  witnessing  his  execution. 

*  Never  mind,  Beeston,'  cried  Raleigh, 
*/  am  sure  to  have  a  place.*  Per- 
ceiving an  old  baldheaded  man  anxi- 
ous to  speak  to  him,  he  inquired  his 
wish ;  and  when  tlie  person  replied, 
'  he  only  desired  to  see  him,  and  to 
pray  to  God  for  him,'  the  knight,  who 
hacf  on  a  richly  embroidered  night- 
cap, took  it  from  his  head,  and  placed 
it  upon  that  of  the  stranger,  saying, 

*  Take  this  to  remember  me ;  for 
thou  hast  more  need  of  it  tlian  L* 
He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  cheer- 
fulness, called  certain  lords  nearer  to 
him,  addressed  them,  and,  in  his  old 
courtly  style,  affectionately  embraced 
them,  observing,  *  I  have  now  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  must  take  my 
leave.'  Having  taken  off  his  black 
velvet  nightgown,  satin  doublet,  and 
lace  ruff,  he  called  to  the  executioner 
to  show  him  the  axe  ;  which  not  be- 
ing instantly  done,  he  repeated,  '  1 
prithee  let  me  see  it.'  On  receiving 
it,  he  said,  '  Think  not  I  am  afraid 
of  this :  it  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a 
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sound  cure  for  all  diseases.*  Haying 
kissed  the  instrument,  he  called  on 
the  people  to  pray  with  him  and  for 
him  more  tlian  once,  and  then  laid 
himself  upon  the  block  to  see  if  it 
would  fit  him.  At  this  moment  the 
executioner,  awed  by  his  magnani- 
mity, threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
and  implored  his  pardon.  Raleigh, 
with  an  embrace,  desired  him  to  rise, 
and  said,  '  1  freely  forgive  thee,  poor 
soul :  but  have  a  care — and  when  1  lifl 
up  my  liand  lo,  fear  not,  but  strike !' 
He  immediately  laid  his  head  upon 
the  block,  and  was  some  minutes 
employed  in  private  prayer ;  durins 
which  the  headsman  became  so  a£ 
fected,  that,  when  the  hero  gave  the 
appointed  signal,  he  struck  at  ran- 
dom. Raleigh,  upon  this,  wounded 
as  he  was,  put  forth  his  hands  and 
exclaimed,  '  Strike,  man !  why  dost 
thou  not  strike  ?'  Although  two  more 
blows  were  required  to  decapitate  him, 
he  shrank  not,  nor  moved ;  and  when 
his  head  fell,  a  murmur  of  horror 
passed  through  the  vast  assembled 
crowd.  This  disgraceful  tragedy  oc- 
curred in  Old  Palace-yard,  Oct.  29, 
161 8,  the  knight  being  in  his  67th  year. 
Benjamin  Jonson,  son  of  a  divine, 
was  bom  in  Westminster,  and  edu- 
cated some  time  in  the  school  there 
under  Camden.  The  imprudent  re- 
marriage of  his  mother  with  a  brick- 
layer, aJtered  his  plan  of  life  ;  and  he 
was  taken  from  school  to  work  at  his 
step-father's  business.  He  however 
avoided  this  degradation  by  enlisting 
as  a  soldier ;  and  having  raised  a  little 
money  by  his  brave  conduct  in  the 
Netherlands,  he  came  home,  and  en- 
tered at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  Com- 
pelled to  quit  the  university  through 
his   narrow  means,    he   joined    the 

? layers  at  an  obscure  theatre  in 
london,  called  The  Curtain  ;  but  on 
killing  a  brother  actor  in  a  duel,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  12  years,  during 
which  ne  turned  catholic  On  his 
release,  he  resolved  to  write  for  the 
stage ;  and  Shakspeare,  who  had  felt 
the  force  of  Dido's  '  non  ignara  mali,' 
is  said  to  have  become  his  patron,  by 
appearing  himself  in  some  of  his  cha- 


racters. According,  however,  to  the 
received  notion  of  the  quality  of  the 
great  bard*s  acting,  this  could  liardly 
have  done  Jonson  much  service ;  and 
we  must  look  rather  to  the  efforts  of 
his  own  muse  being  suited  to  the 
public  taste,  since  his  dramatic  works 
at  length  introduced  him  to  the  court, 
for  which  he  wrote  masques,  and  in 
return  for  which  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat  after  Daniel,  1619,  with  a 
salaiy  of  100  merks.  He  had  just 
previously  been  imprisoned,  and 
likely  to  lose  his  nose  and  ears,  for 
libelling  some  of  the  Scottish  para- 
sites of  the  court.  The  poet  how- 
ever was  careless,  and  remained  poor 
till  the  period  of  his  decease,  at  the 
ace  of  63, 1637.  The  only  superior 
plays  of  Jonson  are  his  Yolpone, 
Epicene,  and  Alchymist,  wherein, 
though  the  characters  are  those  of  a 
day,  much  discrimination,  wit,  and  in- 
vention are  exhibited.  In  tragedy  he 
was  ponderous  and  grandiloquent, 
and  in  comedy  low  and  often  un- 
natural. Yet  his  dramatic  works 
were  in  vogue  for  a  full  century  after 
his  decease ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
nature  of  those  of  his  friend  Shaks- 
peare, fresh  in  all  time,  burst  fortli 
like  the  sun,  and  though  till  then 
wholly  disregarded,  threw  the  pro- 
ductions of  Jonson  for  ever  into  shade. 
William  Camden,  born  in  Lon- 
don, was  educated  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital and  St.  Paul's  schools,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1574  he 
was  chosen  second  master  of  West- 
minster school ;  and  while  in  that 
capacity,  compiled  in  his  leisure  hours 
the  *  Britannia,'  or  History  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  a  Latin  production 
which  has  established  his  fame  as  an 
antiquary.  On  its  publication.  Piers, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  gave  the  author 
a  stall  i%his  cathedral,  though  he 
never  was  in  orders — prebends  being, 
b^  canon  law,  not  spiritual,  but 
simply  ecclesiastical  appointments. 
In  1593  he  succeeded  to  the  head  of 
Westminster  school ;  but  in  1597  re- 
signed that  laborious  post  to  become 
Clarencieux  in  tlie  Herald's  College, 
an  employment  more  congenial  with 
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his  taste.  He  died,  aged  7%  1623, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Hugo  Grotiub,  or  Hugh  de 
Groot,  born  at  Delfl  in  Holland, 
studied  at  the  Hague  and  Leyden, 
and  in  1598  went  with  Bameveldt's 
embassy  to  France  ;  where  Henri  IV. 
presented  him  with  his  portrait  and 
a  gold  chain,  and  the  university  of 
Parfs  made  the  learned  vouth  (only 
16)  a  doctor  of  laws.  He  pleaded 
his  first  cause  as  a  lawyer  at  Delft, 
1600,  and  though  scarcely  17,  com- 
manded genersu  applause  by  his 
eloquence  and  extensive  information. 
In  1603  he  was  appointed  historio- 
grapher to  the  Dutcn  states  ;  and  in 
1613  was  chosen,  for  defending  the 
right  of  his  nation  to  trade  to  the 
East,  and  for  asserting  the  ancient 
independence  of  his  country  from 
the  Roman  yoke  and  from  the 
modem  usurpation  of  Spain,  pen- 
sionary of  Rotterdam.  In  1614,  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  states-general ; 
but  when  religious  disputes  began  in 
Holland,  he,  by  siding  with  the  A> 
minians,  and  advocating  toleration, 
gave  offence  to  prince  Maurice,  and 
was, with  Barneveldt  and  Hoogarbetz, 
brought  to  trial  for  heresy,  1618. 
Barneveldt  was  executed,  and  the 
other  two  were  doomed  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  but  after  a  captivity 
of  two  years,  De  Groot,  by  means  of 
his  wife,  effected  his  escape.  On 
pretence  of  removing  some  books 
from  his  prison,  which  she  declared 

E roved  injurious  to  her  husband's 
ealth,  she  was  permitted  to  send 
away  a  small  chest  of  drawers,wherein 
he  lay  in  a  space  of  three  feet  and  a 
half  by  two  feet ;  and  thus,  carried 
by  two  soldiers  from  the  fortress  of 
Louvestein,  the  chest  was  removed 
to  Gorcum  on  horseback,  aid  at  the 
house  of  a  friend  the  prisoner  was  set 
at  libertv,  and  immediately  escaped, 
disguised,  in  the  dress  of  a  mason,  to 
Antwerp,  and  thence  to  Paris.  His 
apology  for  his  conduct  appeared  in 
162*2 ;  but  it  was  received  with  such 
indignation  by  the  states-general,  that 
a  decree  was  issued  to  seize  the  of- 


fending author  wherever  he  could  be 
found.  The  death  of  Maurice  of 
Holland  made  no  change  in  the  po- 
litics of  the  Dutch,  and  the  next 
stadtholder,  Frederick  H^nry,  pro- 
fessed the  same  enmity  against  the 
exiled  sufferer  ;  but  at  last  the  con- 
fiscation was  removed  from  his  pro- 
perty, and  in  October  1631  he  ven- 
tured to  revisit  Holland.  Dread  of 
renewed  persecution  induced  him, 
1633,  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
count  Oxenstiem  to  Sweden  ;  where 
he  for  nine  years-acted  in  the  Swedish 
ministry,  high  in  queen  Christina's 
favour.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  jealousy  of  some  courtiers 
made  him  sigh  for  a  calmer  life.  But 
such  a  choice  was  denied  him  ;  for 
having  embarked,  with  Christina's 
permission,  for  Lubec,  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  and  died 
at  Rostock  on  the  day  after  his  reach- 
ing land,  aged  62,  1645.  Grotius's 
great  work  is  on  the  Right  of  Peace 
and  War  ;  but  his  book  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  is  best 
known  and  esteemed  in  England. 

Jacob  Arhinius,  properly  Har- 
mensen,  bom  at  Oudewater  in  Hol- 
land, lost  his  parents  by  the  Spanish 
massacre  at  that  place;  and  after 
travelling  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
was  ordained  minister  of  Amsterdam, 
1588.  When  subsequently  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  he 
originated  the  Arminian  sect,  which 
maintains  as  its  distinctive  tenets 
*  that  man  is  made  by  God  a  free 
agent;  and  that  though  providence 
beforehand  decrees  his  salvation  or 
damnation,  they  totally  depend  upon 
his  own  uninfluenced  action  * ;  a  doc- 
trine directly  opposed  to  the  Cal- 
vinistical  tenet  of  predestination.  A 
life  of  perpetual  labour,  added  to 
vexation  of  mind  through  the  op- 
position of  Gomar  and  others,  who 
occasioned  him  to  be  repeatedly 
called  before  the  states-general  to 
give  an  account  of  his  doctrine, 
brought  Arminius  to  the  grave,  aged 
49,  1609 ;  and  on  his  death-bed  he 
solemnly  testified  '  that  he  had  with 
simplicity  and  sincerity  of  heart  en« 
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deavoured  to  discover  the  truth  by 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  had 
never  preached  nor  taught  any  thing 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  con- 
tained therein.' 

Thb  Two  SociNi. — Lselius  So- 
cinus  was  bom  at  Siena  in  Italv,  and 
after  studying  civil  law,  embraced 
Arianism,  and  removed  to  Zurich; 
where  he  notwithstanding  became  the 
friend  and  associate  of  the  reformers 
Caivin,  Beza,  and  Melancthon.  At 
length  Calvin  severely  reproved  his 
heterodox  opinions ;  and  fearful  of 
a  fate  like  that  of  Servetus,  he  com- 
menced travelling  about  the  con- 
tinent, but  returned  to  die  at  Zurich, 
aged  37, 1562.  His  peculiar  notions 
were  immediately  taken  up  by  Faui^ 
titt  Socinus,  his  nephew,  then  a  youth 
of  20,  the  scene  of  whose  labours 
was  Poland  ;  but  being  regarded  as 
opposing  many  of  the  notions  of  his 
uncle,  he  was  persecuted  by  the 
Arians,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  where 
he  died,  aged  62,  1604.  The  tenets 
of  the  young  Socinus  are  those  now 
adoptea  by  the  Socinians  or  Uni- 
tarians ;  who  maintain  that  Christ  did 
not  exist  before  he  was  bom  of  the 
VirginlMary,  that  he  was  a  mere  man, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  no  distinct 
person,  and  tfiat  the  Father  alone  is 
properly  God.  They  explain  away 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  there- 
fore deny  the  existence  of  original 
sin  and  of  grace.  They  affirm  that 
the  soul  sleeps  in  death  with  the 
body,  and  that  both  will  again  rise 
together  either  to  felicity  or  punish- 
ment ;  but  that  while  future  felicitv 
is  eternal,  the  punishments  of  hell- 
fire  are  proportioned  in  duration  to 
the  offences  of  the  former. 

Julius  Cjbsak,  born  at  Tottenham, 
Middlesex,  was  the  son  of  Cesare 
Adelmare,  an  Italian,  (physician  to 
both  Mary  and  Elizabeth),  and 
graduated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
Under  Elizabeth,  he  rose  to  be  master 
of  requests,  judge  of  the  admiralty, 
and  master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  in  James's  reign  he  was 
knighted,  made    chancellor   of  the 


exchequer,  and  in  1614  master  of  the 
rolls;  which  last  office  he  held  22 
years,  until  his  decease,  aged  79, 
1636.  Sir  Julius  was  remarkable  for 
his  extensive  bounty  and  charity.  He 
resided  in  a  house  at  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  part  of  which  is  still  existing, 
near  to  the  spot  on  which  a  house  of 
Raleigh's  lately  stood ;  and  there  his 
father  had  entertained  Elizabeth,  on 
his  coming  of  age,  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  1578,  just  before  her  setting 
off  for  Kenilworth,  at  an  expense  of 
700/.,  monev  of  that  day.  From  a 
room  in  the  same  house,  Dean 
Donne,  as  recorded  b^  Isaak  Walton, 
wrote  as  from  'his  hospytall  at 
Micham.'  Sir  Julius's  valuable  legal 
MSS.  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  cheese- 
monger as  waste  paper ;  but  were  re- 
deemed by  the  happy  discovery  of 
Mr.  Paterson,  1757,  and  sold  for 
500^ 

George  Hebiot  (1563—1624)  son 
of  a  respectable  goldsmith,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  ;  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  early  life  amounts  to  his  mar- 
riage (on  which  occasion  he  received 
from  his  father  and  his  wife's  dowry 
the  total  sum  of  214/.),  and  his  en- 
trance into  the  goldsmith's  company, 
1588.  In  1597  he  was  appointed  the 
queen's  goldsmith  ;  and  wealth  must 
now  have  flowed  in  upon  him  rapidly, 
for  in  about  ten  years  his  accounts 
against  the  queen  for  jewels,  &c. 
amounted  to  nearly  40,000/.  I  At 
this  period  the  available  wealth  of 
noble  families  generally  consisted  of 
plate  and   gems  ;   consequently  the 

foldsmith's  was  a  profitable  odling. 
n  addition  to  this,  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  times  rendered  it  fre- 
quently necessary  for  the  possessors 
of  such  property  to  use  it  as  a  pledge 
for  securing  the  repayment  of  monies 
they  w^  compellea  to  borrow.  In 
sued  cases  the  goldsmiths  were  the 
usual  bankers.  Heriot's  good  fortune 
next  established  him  as  the  king's 
goldsmith ;  and  at  the  union  of  the 
crowns,^  he  accompanied  James  to 
England.  Here  his  career  was  one 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity;  and 
here  he  died,  a  rich  man,  aged  61, 
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1624.  After  providing  for  his  two 
daughters,  Heriot  left  23,625/.  in 
trust  to  the  magistrates  of  his  native 
city  to  build  an  hospital  there,  *in 
imitacion  of  the  glorious  worke  of 
Chryste^s  Hospitall,  London,  to  be 
an  Hospitall  and  Seminairie  of  Or- 
phans, for  cddification,  nourishment, 
and  bringeing  up  of  youth,  being 
fatherlesse  childern  of  decaied  bur- 
gesses and  freemen  of  the  saide 
burghe,  &c.*  In  the  first  year  40  boys 
were  admitted ;  and  at  the  present 
period  180  receive  the  benefit  of  He- 
riot's  benevolent  bequest,  in  a  fine 
Gothic  building,  situated  on  a  pleasant 
rising  ground  near  tlie  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Henry  Garnet,  son  of  a  school- 
master, was  born  at  Nottingham,  and 
educated  as  a  protestant  at  Winches- 
ter College,  but  did  not  proceed  to 
Oxford.  While  apprenticed  in  Lon- 
don to  a  law-printer,  he  turned 
catholic,  and  at  tlie  expiration  of  his 
indentures  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  entered  the  Jesuits'  Society,  1575. 
So  greatly  did  he  distinguish  himself 
there  as  an  Hebraist  and  mathemati- 
cian, that  he  was  in  1586  appointed 
to  the  English  mission,  and  in  two 
years  after  made  Superior  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jesuits,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  discliarged  with  zeal  and  punc- 
tuality. Having  been  concerned  in 
the  treasonable  intrigue  with  the  king 
of  Spain  before  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, he  purchased  an  indemnity  on 
the  accession  of  James  L  ;  and  being 
intimate  with  many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  gunpowder  plot,  he  was,  on  its 
discover}',  seized  (with  Oldcorne, 
another  Jesuit),  tortured,  and  finally 
hanged  in  London  (as  Oldcorne  was 
at  Worcester),  1606,  at  the  age  of 
5 1 .  Garnet  denied  any  participation 
in  the  plot,  though  he  a^lpittcd  a 
knowledge  of  it  by  the  statement  of 
a  conspirator  during  confession  ;  and 
Iiaving  so  obtained  his  information, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  conceal  it. 
He  died  with  great  fortitude;  and 
much  difference  of  opinion  afterwards 
existing  as  to  the  justice  of  the  steps 
taken  against  him,  many  works  were 


written  both  in  his  defence  and  in 
approval  of  his  death.  The  post  held 
by  Garnet  necessarily  subjected  him 
to  suspicion;  and  proscribed  as  the 
catholics  were  at  the  time,  no  man 
could  be  at  the  head  of  the  Jesuits 
and  expect  security. 

Henry  Briggs(  1556—1630),  bom 
at  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  completed  his 
education  at  St.  John's,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  When 
Gresham  College  was  established,  he 
was  appointed  its  first  professor  of 
geometry,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished by  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
scale  of  logarithms  (then  just  in- 
vented) by  clianging  the  hyperbolic 
form  of  the  inventor  to  that  in  which 
one  should  be  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one. 
To  effect  this,  he  paid  a  visit  to  lord 
Napier,  tlie  discoverer,  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the  result  was  the  publication, 
1624,  of  his  Arithmetica  Logarith- 
mica,  containing  the  logarithms  of 
30,000  natural  numbers  to  14  places 
of  figures  besides  the  index.  Though 
Car&n  and  others  had  prepared  tlie 
way,  Mr.  Briggs  was  the  first  to  an- 
nounce in  this  great  work  the  law  by 
which  the  co-emcients  are  formed  in 
the  involution  of  a  binomial  quantity 
to  any  integer  power;  a  principle 
which  has  subsequently  been  so 
much  extended,  and  has  acquired  so 
much  importance.  Besides  being  the 
founder  of  the  binomial  theory,  and 
of  the  differential  method,  Mr.  Bri^s 
drew  up  valuable  tables  of  logarithms, 
sines,  and  tangents,  for  the  whole 
quadrant,  &c.,  all  comprised  in  his 
Trigonometria  Britannica.  He  had 
been  chosen  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  in  his  university  1619 ;  and 
died  in  his  college,  highly  respected 
for  his  piety  as  well  as  talents,  aged 
74,  1630. 

Lancelot  Anorewes,  after  an 
education  at  Merchant  Tailors',  Lon- 
don, entered  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. His  abilities  were  made 
known  to  Walsingham,  secretary  to 
Elizabeth  ;  who  procured  for  him  the 
living  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  a 
prebend  in  St.  Paul's.  He  was  after- 
wards master  of  his  college;  and  he 
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gained  the  favour  of  James  I.  so 
much  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  that 
the  monarch  employed  him  to  defend 
his  kingly  right  against  the  attack  of 
Bellarmine,  who  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Matthew  Tortus.  Andrewes 
supported  his  cause  with  spirit  in  his 
*  Tortura  Torti,'  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  see  of  Chichester,  1605.  He 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Ely,  and 
thence  to  Winchester ;  but  though 
he  enjoyed  court  favour,  he  did  not 
forget  his  independence  as  an  Eng* 
lishman.  When  James  wished  to  know 
the  sentiments  of  liis  privy  council- 
lors with  respect  to  raising  money 
without  parliament,  Andrewes  firmly 
represented  the  advantages  which 
both  king  and  subject  derived  from 
mutual  concession.  The  prelate  died, 
aged  61, 1626.  He  is  now  best  known 
by  his  Manual  of  Devotions,  written 
in  Greek,  but  since  often  seen  in  an 
English  dress ;  a  valuable  Christian 
enchiridion,  which  teaches  how  we 
may,  amid  all  the  tumult  of  worldly 
occupations,  pray  without  ceasing, 
think  constantly  upon  God,  and 
cheerfully  bear  in  mind,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue, 
the  poet's  epiphonema,  Tb  ^dvHv  ydp 
lurd  rdvra — we  have  at  last  to  die. 

The  Bloemakts  were  a  fatlier 
and  four  sons,  all  painters  or  engra- 
vers of  em inence.  Abraham  ( 1 567 — 
1647),  the  father,  was  born  at  Gor- 
cum,  in  Holland ;  and  painting  his- 
tory and  landscape,  was  much  ad- 
mired for  his  folds  of  drapery  in  the 
former,  and  for  his  colouring  in  the 
latter.  The  figures  in  his  historical 
pictures  are  as  large  as  life,  a  common 
error  of  the  Dutch  school ;  and  the 
costume  is  Dutch,  even  in  sacred 
subjects,  many  of  his  works  being 
still  in  the  churches  of  Brussels  and 
Mechlin.  He  was  also  clever  with 
the  etching-needle ;  and  his  most 
esteemed  prints  are  executed  in  chia- 
roscuro, and  have  their  outlines,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  process,  not  cut 
upon  blocks  of  wood,  but  etched  on 
copper.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  aged 
80,  1647.  Cornelius  (1608—1685), 
his  youngest  son,  born  at  Utrecht, 


confined  himself  to  engraving ;  and 
after  visiting  Paris,  1630,  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Rome.  He 
signalized  himself  by  a  talent  un- 
known before,  of  effecting  an  insen- 
sible gradation  from  light  to  shadow, 
and  by  introducing  a  delicate  variety 
of  tints  in  the  different  distances  of 
subjects.  Cornelius  died  at  Romo, 
aged  82,  1685. 

Lope  db  Vega  was  born  at  Ma- 
drid, and  afler  acting  as  secretary  to 
the  duke  of  Alva,  served  in  the  Ar- 
mada against  England.  The  death 
of  his  wife  greatly  affected  him  :  ne^ 
vertheless  he  married  a  second  time, 
1620,  and  tlien  devoted  his  hours  to 
every  species  of  poetical  composition, 
including  the  drama,  with  such  an 
astonishing  celerity  of  production, 
that  his  mental  fertility,  without  am- 
ple authority,  would  be  scarcely  cre- 
dible. On  account  of  his  inventive 
power  in  the  construction  of  plots, 
and  his  faculty  of  pouring  out  verse 
without  stint  or  premeditation.  Lope 
is  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  mo- 
dern continental  drama  :  otherwise, 
he  is  more  remarkable  for  the  quan- 
tity than  the  lofty  character  of  his 
effusions.  On  occasion,  however,  he 
merits  all  praise.  Though  possessed 
of  a  large  income,  by  the  patronage 
of  popes  and  princes,  he  was  often 
needy,  through  his  improvident  and 
indiscriminate  charities.  On  the 
death  of  his  second  wife  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  an  honorary  bro- 
ther of  St.  Francis ;  and  his  death 
occurred  through  his  religious  auste- 
rities, at  the  age  of  79,  1635.  His 
funeral  ceremonial  lasted  nine  days  ; 
and  all  the  nulpits  of  Spain,  and  all 
the  poets  of^the  age,  vied  in  eulo- 
gistic tributes  to  his  memory. 

Hugh  Myddelton,  bom  at  Den- 
bigh, sctiled  as  a  goldsmith  in  Lon- 
don, and  formed  the  project  of 
supplying  that  city  with  pure  wa- 
ter. At  a  cost  which  seriously 
impaired  his  fortune,  he  brought  the 
united  streams  of  two  rivulets  in  the 
parishes  of  Ware  and  Amwell,  Herts, 
through  a  course  of  20  miles  to  the 
capital;  a  work  called  *The  New 
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River/  begun  1608,  and  concluded 
1613,  in  which  year  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  great  cistern  at 
Islington.  King  James  created  the 
projector  a  baronet,  and  Charles  I. 
afterwards  placed  a  moiety  of  the 
money  paid  to  the  crown  for  its  aid 
by  sir  Hugh,  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
for  his  benefit,  and  that  of  his  heirs. 
This  annuity  sir  Hugh,  who  died 
1636,  left  to  the  other  proprietors  of 
the  New  River  speculation ;  and  it  is 
now  a  source  ot  princely  fortune  to 
them.  His  own  share  in  the  under- 
taking he  left  to  the  goldsmiths'  com- 
pany, London,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
poor. 

PiBTRO  Paolo,  or  Father  Paul,  chief 
of  the  monastic  order  of  Servites  at 
Venice,  was  made  visitor  of  convents 
throughout  Italy ;  but  on  being  ac- 
cused by  enemies  to  the  pope  of 
entertaining  heretical  notions,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  the  senate 
protected  him  on  finding  some  assas- 
sins had,  in  the  night,  attempted  his 
destruction.  He  became  celebrated 
as  a  writer  throughout  Europe,  and 
is  now  best  known  by  his  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  valuable 
work  on  Benefices.  He  died  at  Ve- 
nice, aged  71,  1623. 

Dr.  John  Bull,  organist  of  the 
chapel  royal,  on  being  made  chamber- 
musician  to  James  I.,  played  before 
that  king  on  July  16,  1607,  at  Mer- 
chant Tailors'  Hall,  an  antliem  he  had 
composed  to  commemorate  the  escape 
from  the  gunpowder-plot,  which  at 
once  became  the  national  anthem  of 
*  God  save  the  King.*  Bull  died  at 
Lubec,  1 622.     (See  Ame,) 

Famiani  Straua,  bom  at  Rome,  be- 
came a  Jesuit,  and  the  elegant  author 
of  a  Latin  history  of  the  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  1558-1 590, and  of  *  Pro- 
lusiones  Academicse,'  in  one*of  which 
he  successfully  imitates  the  style  of 
the  most  distinguished  Roman  poets. 
He  died,  aged  77, 1649. 

FRAN901S  DE  Malherbe,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  French  poets,  was 
born  at  Caen,  and  patronized  by 
Henri  IV.  He  died,  aged  72,  1628. 
Malherbe's  productions  are  brief,  con- 


sisting of  odes,  epigrams,  and  some 
devotional  pieces,  remarkable  for 
pathos,  and  correctness  of  numbers. 
So  great  a  stickler  was  he  for  correct- 
ness of  expression,  that,  the  instant 
before  his  death,  he  told  his  nurse  of 
an  error  she  had  committed  in  speech 
while  addressing  him. 

The  Elzevirs,  printers  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden,  were  five  brothers, 
of  whom  Lewis,  the  eldest,  became 
celebrated  1595,  both  for  the  neatness 
of  his  •  small  character,'  and  for  mark- 
ing the  distinction  between  v  con- 
sonant, and  u  vowel.  The  ty^e  of 
each,  the  smallest  then  constructed, 
was  long  considered  as  taking  the 
lead  in  press  matters.  Daniel  Elze- 
vir, a  son  of  one  of  the  brothers,  was 
the  last  of  his  family  remarkable  for 
an  attention  to  type;  and  he  died 
1681. 

Jacob  Boehmen,  founder  of  the  sect 
of  Illuminati,  was  born  in  Lusatia, 
and  bred  a  shoemaker.  All  Germany 
seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  the  reve- 
ries of  one  who  declared  he  was  often 
carried  up  into  heaven ;  and  his 
tenets,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
connected  with  mystical  notions,were 
adopted  subsequently  by  Swedenbor- 
gians,  Quietists,  and  Quakers.  Wil- 
liam Law,  the  able  author  of  the 
*  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 
Life,*  became  a  believer  in  Boehmen's 
sanctity,  and  published  an  English 
edition  of  his  works.  Boehmen  died 
at  the  hour  of  his  own  prediction, 
which  added  greatly  to  his  celebrity, 
1624. 

Jacques  de  Thou,  or  Thuanus,bom 
at  Paris,  was  early  ordained,  and  held 
church  preferment  under  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Chartres ;  but  eventually 
gave  up  the  clerical  profession  to 
become,  first,  a  diplomatist  under 
Henri  II.,  and  then  director  of  the 
finances  under  Henri  IV.  and  Mary 
de  Medici,  contriving  to  go  unscathed 
through  the  contest  of  the  League. 
He  died,  aged  64,  1617,  and  is  now 
known  for  his  History  of  his  Own 
Times  (1545 — 1608),  in  pure  and  clas- 
sical Latin,  a  work  admirable  for  its 
fidelity  and  impartiality. 
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Samctorius,  a  physician  of  Padua, 
bom  at  Capo  d*Istria,  is  known  for 
his  curious  experiments  on  insen- 
sible perspiration,  made  on  himself; 
whereby  he  ascertained  with  accuracy 
what  the  human  frame  gains  in  a 
given  time  by  aliment,  and  loses  by 
secretions  and  excretions.  The  re- 
sult of  his  observations  may  be  found 
in  his '  Ars  de  Static^  Medicina.*  He 
died  at  Venice,  aged  75,  1636. 

Lewis  de  Molina,  a  Jesuit  of  noble 
family  in  Castile,  was  bom  at  Cuen9a, 
and  filled  the  clair  of  theology  at 
Ebora  23  years  with  great  reputation. 
On  being  charged  with  the  heresy  of 
Pelagius,  as  appearing  in  his  book 
'De  UoncordilL  Gratiae  et  Liberi  Arbi- 
trii,'  a  tremendous  paper-war  ensued, 
and  lasted  some  years,  between  the 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits ;  so  that  in 
1607  Leo  XI.  issued  a  bull  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  Molina  died  at  Madrid, 
aged  65,  1600. 

Thomas  Habbiot,  born  at  Oxford, 
and  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Hall  there, 
became  an  inmate  of  Raleigh's  family, 
and  his  tutor  in  mathematics.  He 
was  one  of  those  sent  by  Sir  Walter 
in  1585  to  settle  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia; subsequently  became  a  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Henry  Percy,  carl  of 
Northumberland  (then  a  prisoner  as 
well  as  Raleigh  in  the  Tower),  and 
died  librarian  of  Sion  College,  Lon- 
don, 1621,  aged  61.  He  made  the 
greatest  advance  recorded  in  the 
science  of  algebra,  being  the  first  to 
give  a  complete  development  of  the 
apparently  very  simple  truth,  to  which 
Yieta  and  others  tiad  been  making 
approaches,  the  formation  of  general 
equations  of  all  degrees  by  the  mul- 
tiplication together  of  as  many  simple 
equations  as  amount  to  their  dimen- 
sion, or  the  highest  power  of  the  un- 
known quantity  involved ;  including, 
of  course,  the  case  where  one  or  more 
of  such  factors  is  an  equation  of  a 
higher  degree  than  the  first,  but 
where,  in  general,  the  number  of 
factors  is  such  that  the  sum  of  their 
dimensions  is  the  dimension  of  the 
resulting  equation.  Harriot  was 
also  the  first  to  introduce  the  small 


Italic  letters,  in  lieu  of  Roman 
capitals,  thus  bringing  the  notation 
into  almost  exactly  its  present  form. 
John  Baptist  GuABiNi,bomat  Fer- 
rara,wBS  employed  in  embassies  by  Al- 
fonso IL,  duke  of  Ferrara ;  in  one  of 
which  to  Turin,  he  exhibited,  at  the 
nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  with 
the  sister  of  Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  his 
dramatic  pastoral  of  'Pastor  Fido,' 
which  ranks  highest  in  that  class  of 
Italian  composition.  Guarini  quar- 
relled with  his  patron  Alfonso,  and 
died  in  the  service  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  aged  70,  1612. 

John  Maeiana,  a  Jesuit  of  Castile, 
who  lived  chiefly  at  Toledo,was  author 
of  the  only  complete  History  of  Spain, 
which  he  wrote  both  in  Latin  and 
Spanish ;  the  latter  being  regarded  by 
his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  in  their  language.  Ma- 
riana was  an  extraordinary  radical^ 
advocating  the  rights  of  the  people  as 
paramount  over  those  of  sovereigns ; 
and  so  much  was  it  believed  that  a 
tract  of  his  induced  Ravaillac  to  mur- 
der Henri  IV.,  that  it  was  burned  at 
Paris  publicly,  by  order  of  the  parlia- 
ment.    He  dfied,  aged  87,  1624. 

The  Caeacci,  three  celebrated  pain- 
ters of  the  Lombard  school,  born  at 
Bologna.  Augustino  and  Annibale 
were  brothers,  and  sons  of  a  tailor  ; 
and  Ludovico,  their  cousin,  was  son 
of  a  butcher.  Ludovico  had  his  cou- 
sins among  his  pupils  :  and,  by  study- 
ing the  greatest  masters,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  school  renowned  for 
design  and  colouring,  and  for  the 
great  genius  of  its  students.  Anni- 
bale adorned  the  galleries  of  cardinal 
Famese  at  Rome,  and  in  that  labour 
has  established  an  immortal  fame ; 
Ludovico  filled  tlie  churches  of  Bo- 
logna and  its  neighbourhood  with  his 
productions ;  and  Augustino  worked 
for  both  palaces  and  sacred  fanes,  his 
most  admired  piece  being  the  commu- 
nion of  St.  Jerome  at  Bologna.  Au- 
gustino died,  aged  45,  1602 ;  Anni- 
bale, aged  48,  1609 ;  and  Ludovico, 
aged  63,  1619.  Antonio,  the  natural 
son  of  Augustino,  became  equally 
celebrated,  and  died,  aged  35,  1618. 
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But  while  the  school  of  the  Caracci 
was  giving  the  last  great  elevation  to 
historical  painting,  a  countervailing 
power  was  gaining  strength,  which 
was  to  bring  down  the  fine  arts  of 
design,  pictorial  and  sculptural,  to  a 
level,  which  they  soon  acquired,  with 
the  mere  useful  and  necessary  arts  of 
life.  Painters  and  sculptors,  before 
the  17th  century  had  closed,  declared 
their  professions  degraded  and  de- 
spised ;  and  unable  to  assign  the 
cause,  they  placed  it  to  the  account 
of  a  sudden  and  general  decline  of 
taste.  The  ground,  however,  is  ob- 
vious enough  to  the  historian ;  and 
the  two  master-wheels  of  the  change 
must  ever  be  regarded  printing  and 
the  Reformation.  As  the  fields  of 
knowledge  were  opened  to  the  great 
mass  by  the  one,  men  ate  greedily  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  therein,  and 
found  themselves,  like  their  first  pa- 
rents, flaked  and  unhappy.  Wants 
sprang  up  which  previously  had  no 
existence ;  the  reign  of  fancy  and  of 
imagination  was  no  more.  The  arts 
of  design,  which  had  been  established 
on  men's  profound  veneration  for 
things  sacred,  for  those  glimpses  only 
of  scripture  narration  and  revelation 
which  the  Church  had  hitherto  per- 
mitted, tottered  to  their  base  when 
the  Reformation  allowed  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  initiated  and 
the  catechumen,  to  enter  within  the 
vail,  and  explore  every  recess  and 
nook  and  corner  of  the  holy  of  holies 
with  inquiring  and  most  unrighteous 
gaze.  The  earliest  successful  pain- 
ters, worthy  of  the  name,  resorted 
entirely  to  the  known  facts  of  the 
Bible  for  subjects ;  they  moreover 
believed  firmly  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
the  recorded  miracles  of  the  saints. 
This  belief  alone  enabled  the  genius 
of  a  Rafaelle  and  a  Michael  Angelo 
to  reach  those  topmost  heights,  such 
as  no  unbelieving  artist    since  has 
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clomb.  The  Caracci  school,  however, 
with  its  elegance  of  colour  and  design> 
made  a  last  great  effort  to  rouse  the 
now  learned  vulgar  to  a  sympathy  for 
the  feelings  of  by-gone  days,  and  for  a 
time  succeeded  :  but  as  the  members 
of  that  association  declined  in  faith, 
and  increased  in  knowledge  and  scep- 
ticism, so  in  proportion  faded  tlieir 
genius  and  their  power  of  art,  till  at 
last,  when  a  West,  in  modem  days, 
attempted  single-handed  a  similar 
restoration,  he  was  derided,  and  re- 
garded with  coldness  even  by  his  bro- 
ther artists,  for  expecting  success  from 
an  undertaking  so  truly  ultra-montane. 
SOVEREIGNS— TuRicEY.— 
1603,  Ahmed  I.;  1617,  Mustafa  I. ; 
1618,  Osman  II.;  1622,  Mustafa  I. 
restored;  1623,  Morad  IV.  Popes. 
—1592,  Clement  VIII. ;  1605,  Leo 
XL  and  Paul  V. ;  1621,  Gregory  XV, ; 
1628,  Urban  VIII.  France.— 1589, 
Henri  IV.;  1610,  Louis  XIII.  Swe- 
den. —  1592,  Sigismund  III. ;  1604, 
Charles  IX.;  1611,  Gustavus  11. 
Adolphus.  Denmark  and  Norway. 
— 1588,  Christiem  IV.  Spain  and 
Portugal.— 1598,  Philip  III. ;  1621, 
Philip  IV.  Germany.— 1576,  Ro- 
dolph  II.;  1612,  Matthias;  1619, 
Ferdinand  II.  Poland.— 1587,  Si- 
gismund  of  Sweden.  Naples.  — 
1647— 8,Masaniello.  Russia.— 1598, 
Boris  ;  1605,  Feodor  II.  ;  then 
Otrepief,  the  first  false  Dimitri : 
1610 — 1613,  anarchy,  when  Sigis- 
mund of  Poland  headed  one  party ; 
1613,  Mikhail  Feodorowitz  Roma- 
nov, founder  of  his  house.  Netheb^ 
lands. — 1584,  Maurice.  Persia. — 
1584,  Abbas  the  Great  Delhi.— 
1556,  Abker;  1605,  Jehangir.  Hun- 
gary.— 1572,  Rodolph  11.  emperor; 
1608,  Matthias  II.,  emperor;  1618, 
Bethlem  Gabor  and  Ferdinand  IL, 
emperor;  1625,  Ferdinand  III.,  em- 
peror. (See  Reign  of  Gabor  at  page 
151.} 
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&EIGN  CLXV. 

CHARLES  L,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1625  TO  1649—24  yeaks. 

Pehsonal  Histo&t. — Charles  I.  was  bom  at  Dumfermline,  in  Scotland, 
1600,  being  the  son  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  His  presence  was 
prepossessing,  though  his  aspect  was  melancholy.  His  face  was  regular, 
handsome,  and  well-complexioned :  his  body  strong,  healthy,  and  justly  pro- 
portioned :  and  being  of  a  middle  stature,  he  was  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.  He  excelled  in  horsemanship  and  other  exercises :  and  possessed 
all  the  exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  essential  qualities  which  form  an  ac- 
complished prince.  His  virtues  predominated  above  his  imperfections ;  for 
scarcely  any  of  his  faults  deserve  a  Iiarsher  term.     His  dignity  was  free  from 

gride,  nis  humanity  from  weakness,  his  bravery  from  rashness,  his  temperance 
'om  austerity,  his  frugality  from  avarice.  To  speak  the  most  harshly  of  him, 
his  beneficent  disposition  was  clouded  by  a  somewhat  ungracious  manner ; 
and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not  from  liasty  and  precipitate  reso- 
lutions. 

The  lot  of  Charles  was  cast  in  a  period  when  the  precedents  of  the  Tudor 
reigns  and  his  father's  had  laid  the  foundation  of  arbitrary  power ;  while  the 
genius  of  the  people,  roused  by  the  general  spread  of  opinions  which  the  fall 
of  the  old  church  allowed,  ran  violently  towards  liberty  in  thinking  and  in 
acting.  From  the  uniformity  enforced  by  the  hierarchy,  all  had  been  eman- 
cipated ;  and  as  Lutherans,  Ualvinists,  Arminians,  Zuinglians,  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, Socinians,  arose  out  of  the  body  of  reformers,  the  fickle  part  of 
mankind  saw  little  reason  why  a  choice  should  not  be  permitted  them  in  po- 
litical as  well  as  in  religious  matters.  Under  the  guise  of  superior  sanctity, 
therefore,  the  puritans  overturned  the  state ;  and,  in  the  commonwealth  which 
ensued,  the  tyranny  of  one  fanatical  sect  took  the  former  seat  of  the  hierarchy. 
Tlie  progress  of  liberty  from  confusion  to  fanatical  domination  is  evident  to 
the  commonest  reader  of  our  history,  from  Henry's  breach  with  die  pope  to 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Charles,  therefore,  as  the  one  attempting  to  op- 
pose the  great  engine,  when  it  had  reached  a  point  of  velocity  wnich  no  mor- 
tal tact  could  stay,  fell  a  victim  to  his  arduous  endeavour ;  ana  the  mass  rolled 
on,  overwhelming  church,  nobility,  and  all  that  had  been  hitherto  held  sacred 
by  the  nation.  If  then  the  king's  political  prudence  could  not,  in  so  terrible 
an  emergency,  extricate  him  from  liis  perilous  situation,  he  may  be  excused ; 
the  more  especially  when  one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  conduct,  in  his 
circumstances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority  of  his  crown,  and  restored 
the  peace  of  his  country.  Exposed,  without  revenue  and  without  arms,  to 
the  assaults  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigoted  factions,  it  was  never  per- 
mitted him,  but  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  to  commit  the  smallest  mis- 
take ;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to  be  imposed  on  the  greatest  human  capacity. 
As  a  domestic  character,  Charles  was  most  amiable  and  exemplary.  In 
his  intercourse  with  the  parliament,  he  was  often  alone  opposed  to  the  insi- 
nuating language  and  sophistical  arguments  of  numerous  delegates ;  but 
none  ever  \eh  him  without  admiring  his  firmness,  the  acuteness  of  his  re- 
marks, the  propriety  of  his  answers,  and  the  general  intelligence  and  power- 
ful elocution  with  which  he  supported  his  convei-sation.  Though  his  enfr. 
mies  have  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  writing  the  *  Eikon  Basilike,* 
a  pathetic  composition  which  operated  in  his  favour  like  the  testament  of 
Caesar  at  Rome,  and  which  required  the  abilities  of  a  Milton  to  vilify  it,  he 
b  now  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  author,  and  not  bishop  Gauden ; 
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the  king's  style  being  peculiar,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  prelate.     In  a 
word,  it  has  been  said  of  Charles  I.,  and  without  being  gainsayed,  that  *  he 
was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  hus- 
band, the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.' 
He  married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henri  lY.  of  France,  1625 :  and 
it  was  among  the  articles  of  contract  that  the  children  should  be  brought  up 
by  their  mother  till  the  age  of  13,  to  which  arrangement  the  future  bias  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.  towards  the  old  faith  may  be  very  fairly  attributed. 
His  issue  were  eight,  three  of  whom  died  young.     The  five  remaining  were 
Charles  II. ;  Mary,  wife  of  William  II.  prince  of  Orange,  and  mother  of  our 
William  III. ;  James  II, ;  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  a  bachelor 
1 660 ;  and  Henrietta  A/oria,  wife  of  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  and  then  of  Orleans. 
Political  History. — When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  1625,  the  king- 
dom was  embroiled  in  the  war  with  Spain ;  and  both  the  emperor  and  the 
whole  English  people  were  at  enmity  with  his  late  father's  favourite,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.     The  first  parliament  which  he  summoned  was  much 
more  ready  to  state  grievances  than  to  grant  supplies ;  and  there  were  marks 
of  the  rising  power  of  the  non-conformists  in  the  commons,  which  greatly 
disgusted  the  king.     No  debate  therein  was  attended  to  which  was  not  of  a 
polemical  nature  ;  and  the  extreme  rage  against  popery  was  the  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  the  puritan  members.     The  house  petitioned  for  replacing 
such  of  the  clergy  as  had  been  silenced  for  not  conforming  to  church  rites.  They 
also  enacted  laws  for  the  most  rigid  observance  of  Sunday,  which  they  scrupu- 
lously called  *  the  Sabbath,'  and  which  they  affected  to  sanctify  by  melancholy 
looks,  and  a  perfect  indolence,  instead  ot  honouring  it  by  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  the  active  exercise  of  works  of  piety.     Charles,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, dissolved  the  parliament  before  it  had  existed  a  year ;  and  by  loans 
and  other  means,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  of  80  vessels,  great  and  small, 
against  Spain.     Sir  Edward  Cecil,  lately  created  viscount  Wimbledon,  as 
commander,  made  a  fruitless  attack  on  Cadiz  ;  and  then,  not  to  return  home 
without  the  appearance  of  having  done  something,  put  out  to  sea  with  the 
hope  of  intercenting  the  Spanish  galleons  expected  from  America.     But  the 
plague  seized  tne  seamen  and  soldiers ;  and  Cecil  was  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  this  prize,  and  return  to  England.     In  1626  a  new  parliament  was 
called;  but  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  the  crown  and  that  as- 
sembly laid  the  foundation  of  all  Charles's  subsequent  misfortunes.    The 
commons  impeached  Buckingham,  and  the  king  supported  him.     They  held 
fast  the  public  purse,  and  he  intimated  a  design  of  following  'new  counsels  ;* 
and  he  suddenly  and  angrily  dismissed  them,  while  they  were  preparing  a 
remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pounoage  without  their 
consent.     Charles's  difficulties  were  further  increased  by  a  war  with  France, 
1626,  in  gratification  of  the  private  enmity  of  Buckingham  ;  who  added  to 
the  odium  against  him  by  an  ill-fated  expedition  to  aid  the  Huguenots  of 
Rochelle.     A  new  parliament,  in   1628,  forced  the  king  to  pass  into  a  law 
the  Petition  of  Right,  which  recognised  more  than  usual  privileges  in  the 
subject     The  assassination  of  Buckingham  soon  after  removed  that  source 
of  discord ;  but  as  the  parliament  still  violently  opposed  the  levying  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  the  king  dissolved  it,  and  determined  to  proceed  without 
one.     He  accordingly  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish,  German,  and  French  wars, 
1629,  and  raised  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  lord  StraflTord,  a  con- 
vert from  republicanism,  but  a  man  of  singular  firmness  and  talent,  to  the 
principal  place  in  his  counsels.     In  church  affairs  he  was  guided  by  Laud, 
bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  of  great  learning  and  piety,  but  zealous  beyond 
discretion,  and  therefore  an  unfit  man  to  aid  the  king  in  his  very  hazardous 
situation. 
Several  years  passed  away  in  the  execution  of  plans  for  raising  money 
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without  the  assistance  of  parliament ;  while  some  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Laud  in  the  star-chamber  increased  the  rage  of  the  popular  party.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive,  at  this  juncture,  that  Charles  and  his  advisers 
strove  to  maintain  a  portion  of  prerogative  that  liad  become  incompatible 
with  the  progress  of  opinion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  skilful 
concession  was  not  used,  before  the  respect  entertained  for  the  king's  virtues 
was  diminished.  All  who  spoke  even  against  the  principle  of  raising  money 
without  a  parliament  were  summarily  punished  ;  until  at  length  some  daring 
spirits  began  to  refuse  payment  for  mere  opposition's  sake.  Such  of  the 
puritans  as  despaired  of  carrying  their  point  against  the  crown,  emigrated  to 
America  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  record  that,  by  order  of  the  court,  one  ship- 
load of  such  recusants  was  ominously  stopped,  in  the  number  of  whom  were 
John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  was  in  1637  that  Hampden  commenced  the  career  of  resistance,  by 
refusing  to  pay  ship-money,  the  right  to  levy  which  without  a  parliament  he 
brought  into  a  court  of  law ;  and  although  he  was  nonsuited,  the  public 
caught  up  the  afiair,  and  determined  to  carry  matters  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  It  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  formal  warlike  opposition  was 
destined  to  commence.  Charles  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  Eng* 
lish  liturgy  there,  the  most  violent  tumults  ensued,  and  a  '  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant'  was  entered  into,  1638,  by  which  all  of  the  puritanical  sects 
engaged  to  stand  by  each  other.  They  even  levied  an  army,  against  which 
the  king  headed  an  undisciplined  English  force,  so  equivocedly  inclined,  that, 
not  daring  to  trust  it,  he  agreed  to  a  peace.  After  an  intermission  of  eleven 
years,  Charles  again  assembled  a  parliament,  1639,  which  he  hastily  dis- 
solved;  and  he  prosecuted  several  of  •  its  members  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  opposition.  An  army,  which  he  soon  after  sent  against 
the  Scots,  who  were  again  rebellious,  being  defeated  at  Newbum  upon 
Tyne,  the  king,  when  he  arrived  at  York,  notwithstanding  Strafford's  advice 
to  proceed  with  vigour,  made  a  treaty  with  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  returned 
to  London. 

Having  agreed  to  call  another  parliament,  1640,  that  assembly,  afterwards 
called  the  ^mg  Par^am^nt,  was  brought  together,  which  ceased,  not  until  it 
had  established  a  democracy  on  the  ruins  ofmonarchy.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  king's  own  oversight,  he  having  passed  an  act  to  render  it  perpetual, 
that  the  commons  might  raise  money  from  the  citizens  of  London ;  who 
refused  loans,  unless  the  house  should  sit  long  enough  to  see  them  repaid. 
The  first  thing  done  by  this  assembly  was  to  impeach  the  minister.  Pym,  a 
violent  republican,  attributing  all  that  had  been  wrong  in  the  country  to  the 
machinations  of  Strafford,  whose  bosom-friend  he  had  formerly  been,  that 
lord  was  accordingly  arraigned  for  high  treason  ;  and  after  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech,  in  which  he  confuted  all  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  was 
mund  guilty.  While  Charles  was  labouring  to  prevent  his  execution,  a 
letter  m>m  the  earl,  calling  upon  him,  in  the  tnie  spirit  of  patriotism,  to 
make  his  life  the  sacrifice  of  a  mutual  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  decided  the  matter ;  and  the  earl  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
May  12th,  1641,  behaving  with  that  composed  dignity  of  resolution  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  character.  The  high  commission  court, 
and  that  of  star-chamber,  were  now  abolished  ;  and  the  king,  shorn  of  his 
prerogative,  became  a  passive  spectator  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  commons. 

In  the  mean  time  a  flame  burst  forth  in  Ireland,  1641,  which  had  no  small 
effect  in  kindline  the  ensuing  conflagration  at  home.  The  oppressed  catho- 
Mc  population  of  that  country  seeing,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  regaining  their  rights,  laid  a  nlan  for  a  general  rising. 
They  railed  by  an  accident  in  Dublin ;  but  a  dreaoiful  massacre  of  the  pro* 
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testants  took  place  in  every  other  part  of  the  island.  As  the  insurgents 
affected  to  have  received  a  royal  commission  thus  to  punish  puritanism,  tlie 
English  commons  pretended  to  believe  them ;  and  inveighing  against  what 
they  termed  the  errors  of  the  reign,  they  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  epis- 
copal order.  So  greatly  did  they  now  provoke  the  hitherto  compliant 
Charles  by  the  issuing  of  a  '  Remonstrance/  (wherein  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
peditions to  Cadiz  and  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  and  every  other  national  misfor- 
tune was  placed  to  the  king's  account,)  and  by  annihilating  his  prerogative 
of  pressing  soldiers,  that  he  attempted  in  person,  with  an  armed  force,  to 
seize  five  of  tlie  members  while  sitting.  As  he  failed,  however,  in  his  object, 
by  the  escape  of  the  parties,  he  lost  courage,  and,  with  great  want  of  tact, 
apologized  to  the  house  for  the  proceeding.  The  militia  of  the  city  was 
soon  organized  by  the  accused  members  ;  the  queen  fled  to  Holland  to  pro- 
cure aid ;  and  Charles  and  the  prince  of  Wales  hastened  to  York,  1641. 
The  die  was  now  cast.  Charles  was  received  in  his  progress  with  great 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  gentry ;  and  many  eminent  and  virtuous 
characters,  who  had  been  his  opponents  in  minor  matters,  readily  joined 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  puritans  to  a  man,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  trading  towns,  and  such  as  had  nothing  to  lose,  sided  with  the 
parliament 

When  the  king  was  assured  that  the  militia  of  London  was  in  array  under 
the  commons,  he  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  1642 ;  a  hostile  de- 
claration, which  the  parliament  speedily  answered.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
record  all  the  marchings  and  countermarchings  of  two  such  ill-disciplined 
armies  as  those  of  the  king  and  the  parliament ;  but  a  few  remarks  on  the 
general  character  of  the  combat  and  combatants  will  be  found  useful.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  cavaliers,  as  the  royalists  were  styled  by  their  adversaries, 
identified  their  quarrel  with  their  honour  and  their  love  of  country. 
They  appeared,  like  the  knights  of  chivalric  days,  with  loose  locks  escap- 
ing from  beneath  their  plumed  helmets,  their  accoutrements  glittering  in 
the  sun,  and  carrying  themselves  with  all  the  martial  pride  which  makes 
the  battle-day  like  a  pageant  or  a  festival.  While  they  pranced  to  and 
fro,  as  if  to  make  a  jest  of  death,  their  trumpets  sounded  a  loud  defiance. 
The  roundheads,  on  the  other  hand  (who  were  so  called  by  their  opponents, 
in  derision,  because  of  their  short-cropped  hair — in  opposition  to  the  curls 
and  love-locks  of  the  cavaliers)  were  seen  arranged  in  aeep  masses ;  and  with 
their  steel  caps  and  high-crowned  hats  drawn  close  over  their  brows,  they  looked 
determination.  With  hard-closed  lips,  they  displayed  the  inly-working  rage 
of  their  hearts,  now  blown  up  to  furnace-heat  by  the  extempore  effusions  of 
their  preachers  ;  and  every  now  and  then  their  fierce  wrath  found  vent  in  the 
terrible  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  and  prophecies.  The  royalists 
regarded  their  adversaries  witli  that  scorn  which  tne  gay  and  high-bom 
entertain  for  the  precise  and  sour-mannered ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
soldiers  of  the  covenant  looked  on  their  enemies  as  tiie  enemies  of  Israel,  and 
considered  themselves  as  a  people  especially  appointed  to  crush  them  : — a 
creed  which  extinguished  fear  and  remorse  together.  There  was  bravery  and 
virtue  in  both  parties  :  but  with  this  high  advantage  on  the  parliamentary 
side, — that  while  the  aristocratic  honour  of  the  royalists  separated  the  pa- 
trician from  the  plebeian  soldier  in  their  army,  the  religious  zeal  of  the  puri- 
tans bound  officer  and  man  together  in  a  fierce  and  resolute  sympathy^  and 
made  eouality  itself  an  argument  for  subordination.  The  captain  prayed  at 
the  head  of  his  company  ;  and  the  general's  oration  was  a  sermon. 

When  the  king  reviewed  his  forces  first  at  Wellington,  in  Shropsliire,  he  found 
them  amount  to  10,000 ;  and  if  wealthy  soldiers  could  have  availed,  he  had 
ft  TQSt  Advantage  over  the  parliamentary  troops,  one  regiment  Qi\m  guards 
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alone,  under  lord  Bernard  Stuart,  having  landed  estates  to  an  amount  greater 
than  the  property  of  the  then  whole  house  of  commons.  Prince  Rupert,  son 
of  the  unfortunate  palatine,  was  general  of  the  king's  horse,  and  Sir  Jacob 
Astley  of  his  foot ;  and  the  earl  of  Lindesay  was  over  all.  The  parliament- 
forces,  then  under  lord  Essex,  amounted  to  at  least  24,000,  and  were  daily 
au^enting.  The  chief  leaders,  besides  Essex,  were  Waller,  Bradshaw,  Ireton, 
Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Lambert,  and  Fleetwood.  London,  and  most 
of  tlie  other  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament,  and  adopted  with 
zeal  the  democratical  principles  whereon  the  pretensions  of  that  assembly 
were  founded.  Municipal  government,  republican  in  its  nature,  inclined 
them  to  this  course.  The  small  hereditary  influence  which  can  be  retained 
over  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  towns,  the  national  independence  of 
citizens,  and  the  force  of  popular  currents  upon  dense  associations  of  man- 
kind, all  gave  authority  at  this  juncture  to  tne  new  principles  everywhere 
propagated ;  and  while  families  enriched  by  trade  indignantly  saw  themselves 
unable,  however  wealthy,  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry,  and  were 
constantly  reminded  of  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  in  a  mass  desired  to  see  a  like  form  of 
government  established  in  England. 

The  first  i>attle  of  moment  was  at  Keinton,  or  Edgehill,  Warwickshire, 
October  23,  1642  ;  and  the  victory  would  have  been  wholly  on  the  side  of 
prince  Rupert  and  the  king,  had  not  the  royal  reserve,  impatient  to  have  some 
share  in  the  action,  joined  in  pursuing  the  fugitive  troops  of  Essex.  The  re- 
sult was  a  recovery  of  the  parliamentarians  from  their  panic,  and  the  death  of 
some  of  Charles's  best  officers.  Essex,  however,  withdrew ;  and  the  king 
was  enabled  to  reach  Oxford,  the  only  town  in  his  dominions  which  was  al- 
together at  his  devotion,  if  we  except  the  whole  county  of  Cornwall,  where 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  engaged  in  training  the  agricultural  labourers  for  the 
royal  service.  In  a  skirmish  at  Chalgrave-field,  Hampden,  usuallv  regarded 
as  the  most  upright  man  among  the  roundheads,  received  a  wouna,  of  which 
he  soon  died ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  (all  in  the  first  campaign), 
Charles  lost  his  excellent  eeneral,  Lucius  Cary,  Lord  Falkland.  The  fight 
of  Marston-Moor,  in  which  50,000  British  troops  were  led  to  mutual  slaugh- 
ter (July,  1644),  terminated  un&vourably  for  the  king,  Cromwell  being  therein 
opposed  to  prince  Rupert,  and  taking  his  whole  train  of  artillery.  The  fight 
of  Naseby  (June,  1645)  closed  the  civil  contest :  for  when  it  was  known  that 
the  king  had  been  driven  off  the  field  by  the  success  of  Cromwell,  Fairfax, 
and  Ireton,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  ammunition  and  artillery,  and  of  5000 
prisoners,  the  royal  cause  evervwhere  gave  way.  The  Cornish  people,  had 
they  been  well  supported,  would  probably  have  now  effected  all  that  was  re- 
auired  by  the  king ;  but  their  troops,  however  loyally  disposed,  were  too  ill- 
aisciplined  to  stand  against  the  parliamentarians,  and  Cnarles  came  to  the 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  troops,  then 
lying  before  Newark. 

But  just  before  this  catastrophe,  the  parliament,  to  show  its  animosity  to  the 
king,  executed  archbishop  Laud,  who  liad  long  been  imprisoned  (January  10, 
1645).  The  same  illegality  as  had  appeared  in  the  case  of  Strafford,  the  same 
violence  and  iniquity  in  conducting  the  trial,  are  conspicuous  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  this  prelate's  prosecution.  He  died  with  great  dignity,  ob- 
serving to  those  about  him,  *  No  one  can  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out  of 
life,  tlmn  I  am  desirous  to  go.' 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  received  with  respect  by  the  Scots  (^May,  1646), 
though  placed  under  a  guard ;  and  a  series  or  abortive  negotiations  ensuing, 
an  agreement  was  most  atrociously  made  with  the  parliament  to  surrender 
him  to  their  commissioners,  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  claimed  as  arrears 
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bv  the  Scottish  army.  The  king  was  accordingly  carried  to  Holmbjr  House, 
Northamptonshire,  under  a  guard,  and  follow^  by  a  crowd  of  his  friends  on 
horse  and  foot,  who  accompanied  his  march  with  tears,  acclamations,  and 
prayers  for  his  safety.  The  common  people,  too,  crowded  towards  him  as  he 
passed  the  villages,  beeging  his  blessing,  and  bringing  their  scrofulous  chil- 
dren to  be  relieved  by  his  touch.  The  commissioners  rendered  his  confine- 
ment at  Holmby  rigorous  enough,  dismissing  his  old  servants,  and  debarring 
him  from  the  visits  of  his  friends.  But  a  manoeuvre  of  Cromwell,  whose 
sect,  the  Independents,  was  now  uppermost  in  the  parliament,  put  a  speedy 
end  to  the  incivilities  of  Charles's  present  gaolers.  One  Joyce,  with  500 
horse,  arrived  at  Holmby,  and  entering  the  royal  presence  armed  with  pistols, 
told  the  king  he  must  instantly  go  with  him  ;  and  though  the  commissioners 
remonstrated,  Charles  was  carried  off  to  the  army  of  the  parliament  at 
Reading,  to  the  inexpressible  surprise  of  Fairfax,  the  general,  whom  Crom- 
well had  not  acquainted  with  his  design.  From  Reading  the  king  was  soon 
removed  to  Hampton  Court.  Fear  of  the  Independeifts,  who  were  known  to 
be  the  most  fanatical  party  amongst  the  rebels,  induced  the  monarch  to  es* 
cape  from  Hampton  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  November,  1647;  where  he  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  the  governor,  a  creature  of  Cromwell's, 
who  lodged  him  in  Carisbrook  Castle.  While  there,  the  Scots,  repenting  of 
their  treachery,  marched  a  large  army  towards  the  soutli  to  relieve  nim  ;  but 
Cromwell  wholly  defeated  it,  while  Fairfax  put  down  similar  loyal  attempts 
in  Essex  and  Kent.  A  new  negotiation  was  now  opened  with  the  king ;  and 
Charles  so  nearly  agreed  to  all  the  demands  of  the  rebels,  that  a  vote  passed 
the  commons  expressive  of  a  wish  to  come  to  terms,  September,  1648.  The 
triumphant  army  of  Cromwell,  however,  just  returned  from  the  defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  entered  the  house,  and  drove  therefrom  all  the  members 
inclined  to  favour  the  monarch,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor.  As  the  lords  re- 
fused to  concur  in  a  vote  for  this  purpose,  the  commons  declared  their  concur* 
rence  unnecessary  ;  and  Charles  being  conducted  to  London,  and  stripped  of 
all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  was  brought  before  the  court  of  justice  especially 
erected  for  so  unprecedented  a  trial,  January  20th,  1649. 

The  court  sat  m  the  painted  chamber ;  and  prayers  were  just  over,  when 
It  was  announced  that  the  king,  borne  in  a  close  sedan  between  two  rows  of 
soldiers,  was  approaching.  Cromwell  ran  to  a  window,  and  as  suddenly  re- 
turned, pale  yet  highly  excited,  calling  out,  *  He  is  here,  he  is  here,  sirs  ;  the 
hour  for  this  grand  affair  draws  nigh.  Decide,  I  pray  ye,  what  ye  intend  to 
reply ;  for  he  will  instantly  inquire  in  whose  name,  and  by  what  authority, 
we  presume  to  try  him.'  No  one  replying  at  the  moment,  Henry  Martin  at 
length  observed, '  In  the  name  of  the  commons,  and  of  all  the  good  people 
of  England !'  To  this  no  objection  was  made,  and  the  court  adjourned  to 
Westminster  Hall,  headed  by  Bradshaw,  the  president.  Bradshaw  took  his 
seat  in  a  chair  of  state ;  on  tne  right  and  left  were  the  members  of  the  court 
on  seats  of  scarlet  cloth  ;  while  the  guards  filled  the  ends  of  the  hall.  The 
doors  being  thrown  open,  the  crowd  rushed  in,  and  the  prisoner  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  forward.  Under  guard  of  Colonel  Hacker,  and  thirty-two 
other  officers,  the  king  entered,  walking  with  a  gold-headed  cane ;  and  on 
coming  to  the  arm-chair  placed  for  him  at  the  bar,  he  fixed  a  long  and  severe 
look  upon  the  court,  and  then  seated  himself,  without  taking  off  his  hat. 
Suddenly  he  rose,  looked  first  at  the  guard,  and  then  at  the  spectators,  again 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  judges,  and  sat  down,  amidst  the  general  silence  of 
the  court  Bradshaw  now  rose,  and  calling  him  *  Charles  Stuart,'  desired 
him  to  listen  to  the  charges  to  be  preferr^  against  him.  The  attome]^- 
general  tbei^  walked  forward  to  recite  them  ;  when  Charles,  putting  out  lus 
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cane,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  cried 'Silence!'  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  gold  head  of  the  kingfs  cane  fell  audibly  on  the  ground.  The 
monarch,  who  was,  in  common  with  the  people  of  his  day,  swayed  by  super- 
stitious notions,  seemed  much  affected  by  this  incident,  picked  up  the  orna- 
ment, resumed  his  seat,  and  said  no  more.  When  the  attornev-general,  with 
great  bitterness,  pronounced  him  '  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,'  the  king 
hugfaed,  but  replied  not ;  but  when  called  on  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
he  refused  so  to  do,  unless  informed  by  what  authority  the  court  ventured  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him.  A  discussion  ensuing  between  himself  and 
Bradshaw  on  this  point,  the  latter  insolently  ordered  his  removal ;  and  on 
the  next  day,  being  in  like  manner  brought  up,  the  president  began  by  saying, 
'  We  sit  by  authority  of  the  commons  of  England,  an  authority  to  which  you 
are  to  be  held  responsible  ;'  and  vrtien  the  King  again  refused  to  plead,  he 
was  again  removed,  calling  out  to  the  people, '  Bear  in  mind,  that  your  king 
is  to  be  eondemned  without  being  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  his 
and  your  own  liberties  I  * 

It  was  on  the  27th  that  this  iniquitous  court  opened  in  the  painted  cham- 
ber for  the  last  time  ;  and  the  names  being  called  over  as  usual,  a  woman's 
voice  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  the  gallery,  at  the  name  of  Fairfax, '  He  has 
too  much  sense  to  be  here  I'  When  the  king  entered,  the  soldiers,  incited  by 
Axtell  their  commander,  grossly  insulted  him  ;  the  people,  meantime,  seemed 
paralyzed,  and  said  nothing.  The  king  wished  first  to  address  the  court ; 
but  Bradshaw  overruled  this,  and  was  solemnly  calling  on  all  present  to 
recollect  that  '  the  prisoner  had  been  brought  by  consent  of  the  nation  to 
answer  for  his  crimes  at  that  bar,'  when  the  same  female  voice  called  out, 
'  Not  half  the  people  I  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a  traitor ! '  This  courageous 
woman  proved  to  be  lady  Fairfax  herself,  whom  Axtell,  applying  to  her  and 
the  other  ladies  present  the  grossest  epithets,  soon  silenced  by  sending  a  file 
of  soldiers  into  the  gallery.  Bradshaw  then  proceeded ;  but  as  the  king  de- 
manded to  be  heard  by  his  peers,  and  colonel  Downs,  one  of  the  court,  leaned 
to  his  request,  the  whole  party  adjourned  for  a  time  to  another  room,  and  in 
half  an  hour  returned,  declaring  that  his  wish  could  not  be  complied  with. 
Charles  appeared  to  be  subdued  on  hearing  this,  and  no  longer  insisted  with 
any  degree  of  vigour.  Sentence  of  death  having  then  been  pronounced,  he 
attempted  to  speak,  but  was  refused  that  privilege  by  Bradshaw,  who  called 
out,  '  Guards,  remove  your  prisoner.'  The  king,  though  surrounded  by  the 
soldiers,  exclaimed,  *  Surely,  sir,  with  your  permission,  I  can  speak  after  sen- 
tence. Stay  soldiers  I  The  sentence,  sir— sir,  think  what  justice  others  are  to 
expect!'— *  And  with  these  words  on  his  lips,  he  was  hustled  from  the  hall, 
many  of  the  soldiers  spitting  in  his  face,  reviling  him,  and  more  than  one  even 
striking  him.  One  poor  fellow,  however,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross,  called 
to  Charles  for  his  blessing,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  the  rancour  of  his  com- 
panions ;  but  Axtell,  coming  behind  him,  knocked  him  down  :  whereat  the 
king  could  not  help  saying,  *  Sir,  you  have  assuredly  visited  his  sin  with  a 
heavy  punishment!'  Many  in  the  crowd,  not  soldiers,  poured  forth  their 
wishes  for  his  preservation  ;  and  the  king,  softened  by  this  unexpected  com- 
miseration, warmly  expressed  his  gratitude  for  their  dutiful  affection.  When 
in  the  park  again,  returning  to  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  some  rude  soldiers 
pressed  upon  him  and  shouted  out  *  Justice !'  on  which  the  monarch  calmly 
observed,  '  Poor  souls !  for  a  little  money  they  would  do  as  much  against 
their  commanders.' 

The  king  passed  the  three  days'  interval  allowed  him,  with  great  tranquil- 
lity, chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.  All  his  family  that  remained  in  Eng- 
land were  permitted  access  to  him ;  viz.,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  duke  of 
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Gloucester,  the  former  very  young,  and  the  latter  nearly  an  infant.  He  de- 
sired the  princess  to  tell  her  mother  that  he  had  never  once,  even  in  thought, 
failed  in  fidelity  towards  her ;  and  taking  the  young  duke  on  his  knee,  he 
said,  *  They  are  going  to  cut  off  thy  fother's  head.'  At  these  words,  the 
child  looked  very  steadfastly  upon  him.  '  Mark,  child,'  continued  the  king, 
'  what  I  say :  they  will  cut  ofiT  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king :  but 
thou  must  not  be  a  king  so  long  as  thy  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  alive!' 
The  little  prince  passionately  exclaimed,  *  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first  I ' 

On  the  morning  of  his  death,  Jan.  dOth,  1649,  Charles  awoke  two  hours 
before  day-break,  after  a  sound  sleep  of  four  hours.  He  called  to  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert,  who  lay  on  a  pallet  by  his  side,  and  bade  him  rise ;  *  for,'  said  he, '  I 
have  a  great  work  to  do  this  day  I'  He  then  said  to  an  attendant, '  Let  roe 
have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,  by  reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  ;'  (^it 
was  a  severe  frost,  so  that  bishop  Juxon  induced  the  king  to  wear  a  cloak  till 
the  moment  of  his  death  ; )  '  as,  if  I  should  shake,  some  observers  will  think 
it  proceeds  from  fear.  I  would  have  no  such  imputation.  I  fear  not  death  ; 
for,  1  bless  God,  I  am  prepared ! '  Bishop  Juxon  then  came,  and  read  the 
church  service  for  the  day  with  him ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  colonel  Hacker 
arrived,  and  entering  the  royal  cliamber,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  time  to  set  off  for  Whitehall.  The  king  cheerfully 
agreed  to  begin  his  last  walk  on  earth  ;  which  was  from  St.  James's  palace, 
across  tlie  park  to  Whitehall,  bishop  Juxon  accompanying  him  on  one  side^ 
and  colonel  Tomlinson  on  the  other,  both  bare-headed.  Charles  walked  fast, 
and  every  now  and  then  called  out  to  the  guard  to  walk  apace.  As  he 
passed  Spring-garden,  he  pointed  to  a  tree,  saying,  *  That  tree  was  planted  by 
brotlier  Henry  ;*  and  he  then  suddenly  said  to  Juxon,  *  I  now  go  to  strive 
for  an  heavenly  crown,  with  less  solicitude  than  I  have  often  fought  for  an 
earthly  one.'  On  reaching  Whitehall,  the  preparations  were  not  complete, 
so  that  he  took,  when  offered,  a  glass  of  claret  and  some  bread  about  twelve ; 
and  soon  after,  the  bishop  administered  the  sacrament  to  him. 

The  warrant  for  the  execution  was  at  length  brought  by  Hacker,  signed 
first  by  Cromwell,  who  liad  obtained  the  names  of  his  adherents  to  the  docu- 
ment after  no  small  contention  ;  having  even,  in  his  resentment,  spirted  the 
ink  out  of  his  pen  over  the  hand  and  face  of  one  of  the  part)'.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  trifle  which,  after  all  this  formal  mockery  of  justice, 
turned  the  scale  against  the  monarch. 

With  great  calmness  King  Charles  walked  to  the  scaffold,  having  with  him 
the  bishop  and  colonel ;  and  after  addressing  rather  those  who  were  around 
him  than  the  people  beneath  (as  the  parliament  had  ordered  an  immense 
guard  to  keep  off  the  people),  he  closed  his  earthly  communing  with  a  few 
pious  observations  to  Juxon,  and  some  words  of  caution  to  the  executioner. 
Speaking  to  the  latter  (who  was  the  common  hangman,  Richard  Brandon, 
disguised  by  a  mask),  he  said, '  I  shall  say  but  short  prayers;  and  when  I  put 
out  my  hands,  do  your  duty.'  Then  turning  to  tlie  bishop,  he  said,  *  I  go 
from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  be.' 
— *  You  exchange.  Sire,'  said  the  prelate,  *  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown, — 
a  goodly  exchange  I '  He  gave  his  George  to  the  bisnop,  saying  '  Remember  I ' 
^meaning  that  he  was  to  convey  it,  if  possible,  to  prince  Cliarles) ;  and  then, 
fitting  his  head  to  the  block,  said  to  the  executioner,  *  You  must  set  it  fast.' — 
Soon  after,  he  knelt  down,  and,  having  offered  up  a  brief  prayer,  gave  the 
appointed  signal ;  whereon  Brandon,  at  a  blow,  severed  his  head  from  his 
body,  and  holding  it  up,  cried  aloud, '  Behold  the  head  of  a  traitor  i '  A  dismal 
groan,  such  (says  an  eyewitness)  as  never  before  was  heard,  resounded  in 
every  direction ;  a  vast  number  of  persons,  men  and  women,  fiunted  ;  and 
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as  the  shrieks  of  the  females  began  to  preponderate,  several  troops  of  horse, 
marching  up  from  Charing-cross,  pressed  upon  the  vast  assembled  crowd, 
and  rapidly  cleared  the  street  before  Whitehall. 

The  body  and  head  were  instantly  put  into  a  coffin,  and  conveyed  first  to 
St.  James's,  and  thence  privately  to  Windsor ;  where  the  usurpers  of  the 
government  permitted  their  interment,  provided  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
exceeded  not  500L  The  fimatical  governor  of  the  castle,  however,  would  not 
suffer  bishop  Juxon  to  read  the  burial  service  on  the  occasion,  declaring  that, 
'  as  the  common  prayer-book  was  put  down,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  used 
in  the  garrison  under  his  command  ;'  so  that  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a  grave 
hastily  dug  in  St.  George's  chapel,  near  the  tomb  of  Henry  V II I.,  in  perfect 
silence.  Upon  the  coffin  was  a  plate  of  silver,  with  the  words  *  King  Charles, 
1649 ;'  and  the  velvet  pall  was  buried  with  it.  The  king  was  in  his  50th 
year. 

Instantly  upon  the  king's  death,  the  commons  voted '  that  the  house  of 
lords  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  therefore  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that 
it  was  high  treason  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  king,  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.'  The  forms  of  public  business  were  changed  from  being 
transacted  in  '  the  king's'  name,  to  that  of  <  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of 
England.'  Tlie  court  of  king's  bench  was  called  the  court  of  public  bench. 
Nay,  so  cautious  on  this  head  were  the  republican  levellers,  that,  in  reciting 
the  Lord's  Pniyer,  they  would  not  say  *  thy  kingdom,'  but  '  thy  common- 
wealth come.'  The  king's  statue  in  the  Exchange  was  thrown  down  ; — and 
on  die  pedestal  these  words  were  inscribed  :  EjcU  fyrannttSf  regum  uHimus — 
'  the  tyrant,  the  last  of  the  kings,  is  gone.'  The  commons  proposed  to  bind 
the  princess  Elizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker ;  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter was  to  be  taught  some  other  mechanical  employment ;  but  the  former 
soon  died  of  grief,  as  is  supposed,  for  her  fethei^s  tragical  end  ;  the  latter 
was  sent  beyond  sea  by  Cromwell. 

As  doubts  long  existed  respecting  the  burial-place  of  Charles,  George 
prince  regent  ordered,  in  his  own  presence,  a  search  to  be  made,  1813 ;  when  the 
coffin,  which  was  of  lead,  was  found,  covered  by  the  pall.  Within  this  was  a 
wooden  one  much  decayed,  containing  the  body,  wrapped  in  cerecloth,  into 
the  folds  of  which  an  unctuous  matter  had  been  poured.  The  shape  of  the 
face  was  perfect ;  tlie  pointed  beard,  many  of  the  teeth,  and  much  of  the 
hair  remained  ;  and  the  head  had  been  severed  from  the  body  by  a  trans- 
verse cut  through  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra.  As  respects  the  cause  of 
Cliarles,  the  navy  from  the  first  was  on  the  side  of  the  commons.  The  Scots, 
after  their  sale  of  the  king  for  400,000/.,  repented,  and  sent  20,000  men  to 
save  him,  as  has  been  shown,  though  without  effect ;  and  the  king's  last 
fortress,  Colchester,  after  the  most  heroic  defence,  capitulated  to  Fairfax, 
who,  contrary  to  his  accustomed  lenity,  sacrificed  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle,  for  their  devotion  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  at  one  period  the  cause  of  the  rebels  depended  on  a 
thread ;  and  that  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  its 
relief  by  the  trainbands  of  London  under  lord  Essex,  it  must  have  gone 
irretrievably  to  ruin. 


EVENTS. 


Pkiest  Pebsecutions.  —  The  in- 
stant that  the  anti-episcopal  party 
arose  in  the  commons,  a  steady  perse- 
cution of  the  miscalled  catholic  por- 
tion commenced ;  and  priests,  who  by 
stodth  had  returned  to  the  country, 


in  defiance  of  recent  enactments  for 
their  expatriation,  were  especially 
sought  out  as  the  fittest  objects  of 
vengeance.  The  circumstance  of  both 
the  old  and  the  English  church  giving 
the  power  of  absolution  from  sin  to 
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their  respective  priests  in  ordination, 
occasioned  as  much  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  puritans  towards  a  priest 
as  towards  a  prelate  of  eitlier  com- 
munion ;    and    numbers    were  thus 
hanged  and  quartered  (since  burning 
was  usually  objected  to  as  a  Romish 
punishment)  tor  the  crime  of  priests 
nood.     We  have  room  but  for  one  of 
these  persecutions,  that  of  Thomas 
BuLLAKBR,  who  Went  to  martyrdom 
with  a  spirit  equal  to  that  of  any  who 
suffered  for  religion.      He  was  the 
son  of  a  catholic  physician  of  Chiches- 
ter, where  he  was  born  1604*     At  18 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  St.  Omer, 
and  thence  to  the  English  seminary 
at  Valladolid,  where  he  entered  the 
order  of  St.  Francis.     His  provincial, 
though  he  had  refused  his  proceeding 
as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies, 
allowed  him  the  more  dangerous  pri- 
vilege of  going  to  his  native  country, 
where,  said  the  father,  •  you  vrill  go 
both  to  a  countr}^  that  has  a  better 
title  to  your  labours,  and  that  stands 
in  need  of  them  as  much  as  the  Indies 
can  do.*     With  priest's  orders,  Bulla- 
ker  accordingly  landed  at  Plymouth, 
1631,  but  was  seized  at  the  informal 
tion  of  the  master  of  the  ship,  and 
thrown  into  prison.     When  released, 
after  some  months,  by  the  exertions 
of  his    father's    friends    among  the 
court,  he  laboured  unmolested  during 
11  years  in  different    parts  of  the 
country;    bftt,   on   the   evident   ap- 
pearance of  civil  war,  by  the  break  of 
the  king  with  the  puritans,  he  hurried 
to  London,  *  in  the  hopes'  (he  writes) 
*  of  more  readily  meeting  with  mar- 
tyrdom there.      On  Sunday  Sept.  1 1, 
1642,*  (he  continues)  *  having  said  as 
usual  tne  litanies,  and  begun  mass, 
when  I  had  come  to  the  Gloria  in 
exceUis,    the     apostate     Wadsworth 
coming  into  the  room,  seized  me  at 
the  altar.     I  offered  to  take  of£  my 
vestments  ;  but  he  opposed  it,  saying, 
he  would  have  me,  as  I  was,  before 
the  sheriff*  of  London.     I  urged  the 
inconvenience  that  might  follow  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  me,  from  tlie 
mob,  if  he  conducted  me  through  the 
street!  in  that  dress.    Upon  this  re- 
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monstrance    he    consented    that     I 
should  pull  off  my  vestments,   which 
he  immediately  seized,  together  with 
the  books,  &c.,  and  then  carried  me^ 
together  with  the  lady  of  the  houses 
before  the  sheriff!     The  sheriff*  asked 
me  if  I  were  a  priest?   I  told  him  I 
was.     Then  said  he.  How  durst  you 
presume  to  return  into  England,  in 
contempt  of  the  laws,  which  prohibit 
priests  returning  hither  under    the 
severest  penalties?   I  answered,  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  those  laws  were 
not  to  be  regarded.     I  added,  that  I 
believed  if  they  went  on  as  they  had 
begun,  they  would  soon  make  it  high 
treason  to  believe  in  Christ ;  for  it 
appeared  how  little  regard  they  had 
to  him,  whose  image  on  the  cross  of 
Cheapside  they  had  lately  so  grossly 
abused.      Some   of  the  standers-by 
asked  me,  where   Christ   had  com- 
manded  in  the  Scriptures  the  making 
of  his  image?      I     answered,    that 
though  not  expressly  commanded  in 
Scripture,  it  was  agreeable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  to  which  the    divine  law 
is  no  way  opposite,  to  testify  our  love 
to  a  person  by  the  regard  we  have 
to  his   picture  or  image;   and  thus 
both  right    reason  and    experience 
show,    that  the  affront  offered  to  the 
king's  image  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  done  to  himself,  and  punished  as 
such.     (So  in    common   and    even 
statute  law  is  « burning  in  effigy'  re- 
garded at  this  day.)  Then  the  sheriff* 
left  me,  and   I  was  carried  out  by 
a  back-door  into  another  street,  by 
reason  of  the  great  concourse  of  the 
mob  before  the  house,  and  conducted 
to  the   new   prison.      On   Tuesday 
morning  I  was  conveyed  to    West- 
minster, to    be    examined  before   a 
committee  of  pariiament  appointed 
for  the  purpose.     When  I  came  thi- 
ther, Wadsworth  brought  in  the  vest- 
ments, &c.,  which  he  had  taken,  and 
laid  them  upon  the  table  before  the 
committee.     One  of  them  said  they 
were  but  mean  :  the  chairman  gravely 
said,  As  mean  as  they  are,  they  can 
serve  for  an  idolatrous  worship  as 
well  as  the  be8t.-^What  idolatrous 
worship,  sir?  said  I.— Why,  said  he, 
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is  it  not  idolatry  to  worship  bread 
for  God?— I  replied.   We  worship 
not  the  bread  and  wine  for  God  in 
the  tremendous   mysteries ;  but  we 
worship    Jesus    Christ     under     the 
species  of  bread    and  wine,  as  the 
Church  of  God  has  always  done  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles.     Sir  Wil- 
liam  Crawley,  formerly    my  school- 
fellow, said.  You  know,  Mr.  Bullaker, 
it  is  written,  '  Fear  God,  and  honour 
the  king,*  (little  as  the  parliament 
were  at  the  moment  acting  in  the 
spirit   of  the  latter  injunction.) — I 
know  it,  said  I ;  and  I  also  know  that 
the  same  parliament  which  made  it 
treason  to  be  a  priest,  did  also  by  law 
establish  the  government  of  the  king,  of 
the  Church  by  bishops,  the  common 
prayer,   and  ceremonies ;    all  which 
you  oppose. — True,  said  he  ;  but  why 
mav  we  not  amend  what  is  ill-ordered 
before? — This,  said  I,  is  what  you 
attempt ;  but  assure  yourself,  that  a 
parliament  will  come,  and  that  the 
Tery  next  parliament  that  shall  sit 
(which  was  the  case),  in  which  that 
religion  which  you  now  pretend  to 
e8tiS>lish  (viz.  presbytery),   will    be 
rejected  and  thrown  out     He  said, 
1  should  never  see  that  day. — I  know, 
said  I,  that  the  time  of  my    disso- 
lution is  at  hand ;  but  what  I  have 
foretold  will  certainly  happen.  Upon 
this  they  cried  out  I  was  a  traitor, 
and  that  all  their  present  troubles 
were  owing  to  the  practices  of  me, 
and  such  as  I. — Would  to  God  I  said 
I,  there   were  not  in  this  kingdom 
another  kind  of  traitors,  from  whom 
the  nation  has  reason    to   fear    far 
more  real  and  greater  dangers :    for 
all  your  pretences  of  popish  plots,  1 
defy  you  to  produce  legal  proof  of 
any  one  single  treasonable  attempt 
of  any  catholic,  from  the  beginning 
of  this  parliament  to    this    present 
day.      In  conclusion,  they  sent  my 
examination  to  the  lord  chief  justice, 
and  me  to  Newgate,  in  order  for  my 
trial.     When  I  was  brought  to  the 
court,  in  a  few  days,  the  clerk  of  the 
sessions  ordered  me  to  hold  up  my 
hand ;  and  my  indictment  being  read, 
he  asked  if  I  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 


I  answered.  If  by  guilty  you  mean  a 
criminal,  and  that  by  taking  orders  I 
am  guilty  of  any  crime  or  fault,  I  am 
not  guilty;  for  a  priest  I  am,  and 
that  I  will  never  deny. — Therefore, 
said  he,  thou  art  a  traitor. — Had  the 
kingdom,  said   I,  no  other  kind  of 
traitors,  it  would  be  in  a  iar  better 
condition  than  it  is  at  present.     At 
these  words  the  court  was  silent  for 
awhile ;   but  at  last  they  cried  out, 
I  was  a  seducer. — Now,  said  I,  you 
give  me  occasion  to  rejoice,  because 
you  treat  me  with  the  same  title  as 
the  Jews  did  my  Saviour.  They  asked 
again,  if  I  were  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
I  answered,  I  am  not  guilty  of  any 
treason,  or  of  any  other  capital  crime, 
but  I  confess  I  am  a  priest,  and  that 
I  was  taken  at  mass  ;  nor  will  I  ever 
deny  my  priesthood,  though  I  were 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths  for  it.     To 
say  I  am  guilty  in  being  a  priest,  as 
if  there  were  any  guilt  in  the  matter, 
that  I  will  never  do.      Here  they 
made  a  great  outcry,  alleging  I  had 
said,  I  was  not  guilty  of  any  sin.     I 
told  them  they  did  not  take  me  right, 
for  I  acknowledged  myself  the  great- 
est sinner  upon  earth  ;  but  what  I 
meant  was,  that  my  being  a  priest, 
or  saying  mass,  was  no  guilt  or  sin. 
Then  the  recorder  said,  Mr.  BuUaker, 
you  have   here  confessed   over  and 
over  again  that    you   are  a  priest; 
plead  therefore  to  your  indictment 
directly,   guilty    or    not    guilty,     I 
answered  as  before — I  am  not  guilty 
of  any  treason,  but  a  priest  I  am. 
He  urged.  Your  being  a  priest  makes 
you  guilty  of  treason.     I  answered, 
that   those  laws  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded which  were  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  God ;  that  the  heathens  of  old, 
and  Mahometans  at  present,  had  laws, 
by  which  it  was  death  to  preach  to 
them  the  la#  of  Christ ;  but  that  the 
transgression  of  such  laws  could  be 
no  treason.     I  added,  that  the  parlia- 
ment  which   Kad  made  the  law,  by 
which  priests  were  declared  traitors, 
was  certainly  not,  by  its  own  confes- 
sion, infallible  in  making  laws  ;    a 
privilege  which  they  would  not  allow 
even  to  the  universal  Church  of  God, 
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which  St  Paul  calls  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth/  So  far  we  have 
abridged  the  confessor^s  own  account 
of  himself.  The  recorder  directed  the 
jury  to  bring  him  in  guilty ;  and 
though  they  were  for  having  the  case 
referred  to  the  parliament,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pronounce  sentence  in  the 
usual  form.  Father  Bullaker  could 
not  contain  his  joy  upon  the  occa- 
sion, but  falling  on  his  knees,  with 
his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  towards 
heaven,  sang  the  Te  Deum;  then 
rising,  he  made  a  profound  reve- 
rence to  the  court,  thanking  them  for 
the  favour  they  had  done  him,  and, 
with  a  perfect  serenity  of  counte- 
nance, was  conducted  back  to  New- 
gate. On  Oct.  12th  he  was  brought 
out  of  prison,  and  laid  upon  his  back, 
with  his  feet  foremost,  on  the  sledge, 
and  so  drawn  to  Tyburn ;  showing 
all  the  way  an  undisturbed  compla^ 
cency.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
spoke  to  the  people  upon  the  text, 
'  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedech  ;*  but  was  soon 
ordered  by  the  officers  to  make  an  end. 
Hereadily  obeyed,  giving  them  thanks 
for  bringing  him  thither  to  die  in  de- 
fence of  his  faith ;  and  after  a  short 
time  spent  in  prayer,  the  cart  was 
drawn  away,  and  before  he  was 
quite  dead,  the  rope  being  cut,  he 
was  dismembered,  bowelled,  and  quar- 
tered. 

Assassination  of  Buckingham. — 
The  duke  had  gone  to  Portsmouth, 
1628,  to  conduct  the  large  fleet  and 
army  assembled  to  relieve  Rochelle, 
the  Huguenot  station  in  Frauce,which 
was  now  closely  blockaded  by  the 
French.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
one  Felton,  of  good  family,  who  had 
formerly  been  refused  a  vacant  post 
in  the  army  by  the  duke,  finding  that 
the  parliament  had  iss^d  a  remon- 
strance against  Buckingham's  waste 
of  the  Dublic  money,  resolved  to  re- 
venge himself  for  his  private  injury, 
and  do  the  commons  a  service.  Ob- 
taining access  to  a  military  company, 
wherein  the  duke  was  conversing, 
Felton  approached  his  victim  unno- 
ticed, ana  stabbed  him  to  the  heart 


The  duke  only  called  out,  <  The  vil- 
lain has  killed  me!'  and  fell  dead  on 
the  spot  No  one  had  seen  the  blow, 
nor  the  person  who  gave  it;  but  a 
hat  being  picked  up,  on  the  inside  of 
which  was  a  paper  sewn,  containing 
part  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  com- 
mons, it  was  concluded  tliat  it  be- 
longed to  the  assassin.  At  the  same 
time  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen 
walking  composedly  before  the  door 
of  the  house ;  and  on  being  charged 
with  the  crime,  he  did  not  deny  it, 
but  gloried  in  the  deed,  as  he  did  also 
when  led  to  execution. 

Rise  of  the  Independents.— 
This  sect,  which  pretended  to  be  war- 
ranted by  a  commission  from  above 
to  reform  matters  with  the  strong 
hand,  eventually  got  the  better  of  the 
presbyterians  in  the  parliament,  1646  ; 
and  Cromwell,  its  coryphaeus,  soon 
dispossessed,  sword  in  hand,  all  the 
latter  of  their  seats.  Each  sect  dis- 
played a  fanatical  zeal  highly  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  Christianity; 
and  we  are  no  less  shocked  at  tne 
audacity  of  the  one,  than  we  arc  dis- 
gusted at  the  mean  and  degrading 
expedients  adopted  by  the  other,  to 
carry  into  effect  their  respective  de- 
signs. The  independents  differed 
from  the  other  puritans  only  in  the 
point  of  church-government;  they 
holding  every  separate  congregation 
of  persons  employed  in  the  worship 
of  God,  whetlier  in  a  house  or  a 
church,  to  be  a  perfect  and  indepen- 
dent church,  capable  of  making  rules 
for  its  own  guidance.  Tlius  the  non- 
conformists, or  puritans,  were  now 
clearly  divided  into  independents  and 
presbyterians. 

The  Shif-monet  Levy.  —In  order 
to  equip  a  fleet  (at  least  this  was  the 
pretence  made)  each  of  the  English 
maritime  towns  was  required,  with 
the  aid  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to 
arm  as  many  vessels  as  were  ap- 
pointed them,  1634.  London  was 
rated  at  twenty  ships.  This  was  a 
tax  which  in  former  reigns  had  been 
levied  in  like  manner  without  the 
consent  of  parliament ;  but  then  the 
exigency  of  the  state  was  believed  to 
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demand  such  a  course  more  than  at 
present.  The  fact  is,  tliat  as  the 
commons  had  refused  the  needful 
supplies  to  the  king,  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  arbitrary  measures  to 
obtain  money :  in  the  same  way  he 
offered  to  compound  with  the  catho- 
lics, and  to  dispense  with  the  penal 
laws  against  them,  on  their  pur- 
chasing such  immunity. 

Ikdependence  of  the  Seven  Uni- 
ted Provinces. — In  1648,  the  war 
which  began  under  Maurice  the 
stadtholder  with  the  Spaniards,  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  capture  by  the  Dutch 
of  the  Spanish  flotilla  from  Mexico, 
valued  at  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  following, 
Piiilip  IV.  renounced  therein  all 
sovereignty  over  *  the  Lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces,' who  were  henceforward  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  re- 
public. From  this  period  until  the 
election  of  William  III.  as  stadt- 
holder, 1672,  nothing  remarkable  oc- 
curred in  Dutch  history,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  war  witli  the  Commonwealth 
of  EDgland. 

Independence  of  Switzerland. — 
The  treaty  of  Westphalia  included 
the  acknowledgment  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  of  the  freedom  of  this 
mounCsLin-country  from  all  foreign 
yoke, 

Makchu  Conquest  of  China. — 
The  Manchu  Tartars,  who  had  for- 
merly been  driven  out  of  China,  had 
gained  great  strength  during  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  greatly  disturbed 
tlie  country  by  their  invasions.  At 
length  in  1643  they  subdued  and  de- 
posed ihe  Ming  sovereign,  Tsang- 
ching,  and  placed  their  own  leader, 
Shun-chi,  on  the  Chinese  throne ;  who 
thus  commenced  the  22nd  imperial 
dynasty  of  Ta^tsing,  still  the  reign- 
ing one,  with  Peking  for  its  capital. 
Shun-chi  died  1661. 

Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648, 
which  closed  the  Tliirty  Years'  War 
of  the  German  protestants.  (See 
Fer^iand  IL  of  Germany.) 


Rise  of  the  Jansenists. — Corne- 
lius Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  had  been 
advanced  to  his  see,  1634,  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  his  censure  of  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  protestants 
by  France,  a  reproach  which  greatly 
irritated  Richelieu  against  him  and 
his  followers.  But  Jansen  is  best 
known  as  the  head  of  his  sect.  His 
tenets  are  contained  in  a  book  which 
was  not  published  till  afler  his  death, 
called  *  Augustinus.'  This  work  pro- 
duced the  great  modem  schism  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  displaying  as  it 
does  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine 
on  the  constitution  of  the  human  nar 
ture,  in  its  original,  fallen,  and  re- 
newed state ;  on  sanctifying  grace, 
through  the  Saviour ;  and  on  the 
predestination  of  men  and  angels. 
The  Jesuits  became  the  violent  oppo- 
nents of  ail  who  adopted  the  notions 
of  Jansen  and  Augustine,  repugnant 
as  they  were  to  their  own  opinions 
concerning  human  liberty  and  divine 
grace;  pope  Urban  VIII.  issued  a 
bull  against  the  new  doctrines  ;  Inno- 
cent XI.  especially  condemned  what 
he  termed  the  five  heretical  proposi- 
tions contained  in  'Augustinus;'  and 
a  contest  was  maintained  for  more 
than  a  century  upon  the  matter.  In 
the  reformed  church,  Arminius  and 
Calvin  advocated  respectively  the 
opinions  of  the  Jesuits  and  Jansen- 
ists; and  in  Holland  the  two  par- 
ties were  styled  remonstrants  and 
anti-remonstrants.  Bishop  Jansen 
died  of  the  plague,  aged  53,  1638. 

Mount  Vesuvius,  by  a  sudden 
eruption,  overwhelmed  4000  persons, 
with  their  houses  and  lands,  1632. 

Newspapers,  1642,  first  published 
in  England  :  Gazettes  in  1665.  The 
name  gazette  is,  in  England,  confined 
to  that  species  of  aewspaper  issued  by 
government  authority,  and  containing 
royal  proclamations,  &c. :  there  is 
only  one,  called  'The  London  Ga- 
zette,' which  comes  forth  every  Tues- 
day and  Friday.  The  word  is  derived 
from  gazetta,  a  Venetian  coin,  which 
was  the  ususd  price  of  the  first  news- 
papers.     The    duty  levied    by  the 
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cattle,  swine,  poultry,  horses,  and 
mules,  raised  for  sale  to  the  neigh- 
bouring islands. 

St.  Lucia  an  English  Colony. 
— This  beautiful  isle,  32  miles  long, 
and  12  broad,  was  discovered  and 
settled  on  by  the  English,  on  St. 
Lucia's  day,  1635 ;  since  which  period 
it  has  undergone  various  changes, 
being  sometimes  declared  neutral, 
and  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  It  was  recaptured,  for  the 
seventh  time,  by  the  British  from 
France  1803 ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
French  population,  language,  man- 
ners, and  predilections,  has  ever  since 
belonged  to  England.  The  first  ap- 
proach to  the  isle  b  remarkable.  Two 
rocks  rise  perpendicularlv  out  of  the 
sea,  and  shoot  to  a  great  height  in  par 
rallel  cones.  They  are  covered  with 
evergreen  foliage,  and  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  into  a  small,  but 
deep  and  beautiful  bay.  Behind  this, 
the  mountains,  which  run  north  and 
south  throughout  the  island,  rise  in 
the  most  fantastic  shapes.  When 
sailing  along  the  shore,  the  variety  of 
scenery  is  exquisitely  beautiful :  the 
back  ground  continues  mountainous, 
but  at  every  three  or  four  miles  ap- 
pear the  most  lovely  little  coves  and 
bays,  fringed  with  luxuriant  cane- 
fields,  and  enlivened  bv  the  neatly 
laid  out  mansions  of  the  planters ; 
while  the  flotillas  of  fishing  and 
passage  (or  drogher)  boats,  with  their 
long  light  masts,  and  latteen  sails,  add 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  The 
plains  Uiroughout  the  island  are 
well  watered,  and  the  mountains  are 
clothed  with  fine  timber.  Castries 
is  its  only  town.  The  rule  is  in  a 
governor  and  council,with  French  laws 
when  they  are  not  in  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  British  code  ;  and  sugar, 
cofiee,  and  rum  are  the  chief  exports. 

Brazil  taken  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Portuguese,  1641—3. 

The  BAaoMETER  nearly  completed 
by  Evangelist  Torricelli,  1646.  Tlie 
term,  from  the  Greek,  weight-meamrer, 
is  applied  to  the  instrument  (one  of 
the  most  curious  inventions  in  the 
history   of  philosophy)  because   it 


weighs  a  column  of  air  against  one  of 
mercury.  It  having  been  noticed 
that  the  water  in  pumps  would  not 
rise  higher  than  32  feet  when  the  air 
was  exhausted,  Torricelli  (a  mathe- 
matician of  Faenza,  who,  after  living 
with  Galilei  in  his  old  age,  settled  at 
Florence,  was  patronized  by  duke 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  died  there,  aged 
40,  1647),  imagining  that  this  was 
occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere being  a  counterpoise  to  the 
32  feet  of  water,  tried  if  it  was  so, 
by  substituting  mercury  for  water. 
The  effect  would  be,  that  the 
height  of  the  column  necessary  to 
counterpoise  tlie  weight  of  air, 
would  be  reduced  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  mercury  is  heavier 
( 14  times)  than  water ;  so  that  two 
feet  four  inches  (or  the  1 4th  of  32 
feet)  of  mercury  would  supply  the 
place,  and  produce  the  effect  of  32 
feet  of  water.  He  accordingly  filled 
a  tube,  more  than  three  feet  long,  and 
open  at  one  end  only,  with  mercury  ; 
and  then,  stopping  the  open  end 
with  the  finger,  he  placed  the  tube 
in  an  open  vessel  of  mercury,  with 
the  open  end  downwards.  On  re- 
moving the  finger,  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  sank  until  it  stood  in  tne  tube 
at  about  28  inches  higher  than  the 
mercury  in  the  vessel.  He  thus  con- 
structed what  is  at  this  time  conr 
sidered  the  best  fonn  of  the  baro- 
meter or  weather-glass. 

The  Pendulum  invented  1657. 
Christian  Huyghens  (1629 — 1695), 
bom  at  the  Ha^e,  after  studyine 
law  at  Leyden,  displayed  an  unusuiu 
taste  for  physical  science ;  and  having 
at  length  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
mechanical  and  astronomical  pursuits, 
produced  the  model  of  a  pendulum 
for  clocks  1657.  In  the  next  year 
appeared  his  '  System  of  Saturn,*  in 
which  he  discovered  a  satellite  at- 
tending that  planet,  and  ascertained 
the  existence  of  its  ring ;  in  1661  he 
visited  England,  where  he  improved 
the  air-pump,  and  invented  a  new 
method  of  polishing  glasses  ;  and  in 
1666,  at  Colbert's  invitation,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  Paris  with  a  handsome 
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pension.  On  finding  his  health  de- 
cline, he  returned  to  his  native 
Hague  1681,  and  died  there,  aged  66, 
1695.  Tlie  application  of  the  sensible 
equality  of  toe  oscillations  of  a  weight 
suspended  by  a  string  or  wire,  as  a 
regulator  to  a  clock,  is  that  on  which 
the  fame  of  Huyghens  securely  rests ; 
and  tlic  successive  improvements  in 
the  escapement,  which  sustains  the 
motion  of  tlie  pendulum,  and  records 
its  vibrations,  and  those  in  the  pen- 
dulum itself,  which  secure  a  perfect 
eqiuility  in  the  duration  of  each  oscil- 
lation, liave  finally  produced  the  as- 


tronomical clock,  the  most  accurate 
machine  which  man  has  hitherto  con- 
structed. 

The  French  Academy  founded  by 
Richelieu,  1680. 

Hacknet  Coaches  first  used  in 
London  1625,  and  their  number  re- 
stricted to  20.  In  1615  their  number 
was  above  7000;  but  from  the  in- 
troduction of  cabs  and  omnibusses, 
their  amount  is  rapidlv  declining,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  the  term  *  hackney 
coach*  will  become  subject  matter  for 
etymological  inquiry. 


parallel  reigns. 


Tdrkrt  under  Ibrahim. — Ibrahim 
was  taken  from  prbon,  1640,  by  the 
dictatorial  janizaries,  to  succeed  his 
brother  Morad  IV.  He  at  first  imap 
gined  he  was  going  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but  his  courage  revived  on  seeing 
^barbarous  reflection!)  his  brother's 
dead  body.  In  1644  he  resolved  to 
be  revenged  on  the  knights  of  Malta, 
because  Bois  Baudrin,  one  of  those 
knights,  had  taken  a  Turkish  vessel, 
in  which  were  a  sultana,  and  the  son  of 
Ibraliim ;  but  he  afterwards  changed 
his  mind,  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Venetians,  and  took  Canea.  He  was 
preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Candia, 
when  his  cruelties  and  debaucheries 
induced  the  janizaries  to  strangle 
him,  1649. 

Thb  Popedom. —  Innocent  X., 
Giovanni  Battista  Panfili,  was  elected 
on  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.,  1644, 
beine  then  73.  He  was  of  a  good 
family  ;  and  though  guided  too  much 
by  his  sister.  Donna  Olimpia,  an  am- 
bitious and  covetous  woman,  he  dis- 
played a  desire  to  benefit  Rome  and 
the  Church  together.  He  protected 
the  poor  against  the  oppressions  of 
the  aristocracy,  diminished  the  taxes, 
and  erected  several  stately  structures 
in  the  Capitol.  When  the  people  of 
Fermo,'  on  the  Adriatic,  incited  by 
the  nobles,  liad  revolted  aeainst  their 
governor,  because  he  had  kept  the 
price  of  corn  too  low.  Innocent  sent 
troops  to  the  spot ;  and  his  commis- 
sioner punished  the  guilty,  both  noble 
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and  simple,  with  rigid  impartiality. 
The  district  of  Castro  near  Rome  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  Farnese 
dukes  of  Parma,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Urban  VIII.  to  wrest  it 
from  them.  Innocent,  however,  when 
the  duke  had  refused  to  receive  a  new 
bishop  of  his  appointment,  and  had 
even  caused  the  prelate  to  be  murdered 
when  on  the  road  to  his  diocese,  in- 
vested the  town  of  Castro  with  expedi- 
tion, got  possession  of  it,  and  razed  it 
to  the  foundations,  erecting  on  the  site 
a  pillar  with  the  inscription,  '  Qui  {ii 
Castro  I*  Tlie  episcopal  see  was  then 
removed  to  Acqiiapendente,  and  the 
duchy  united  to  the  papal  state.  In- 
nocent died,  aged  84, 1655. 

Russia  under  Alexis  Michaelo- 
wiTZ. — This  czar  succeeded  his  father, 
Mikhail  I.  Romanov,  1645.  His 
reign,  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
parent,  was  a  continued  scene  of  tu- 
mult; the  state  being  harassed  by 
both  external  and  internal  foes.  The 
sources  of  the  commotions  were  found 
in  the  multiplicity  and  inconsistency 
of  the  laws,  and  m  the  jarring  claims 
of  the  nobles  on  the  borders.  An 
Emanoi  Ukate,  or  personal  order, 
which  is  an  edict  of  the  czar,  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  is  tlie  only  law  of 
Russia :  hence  the  sovereign's  title  of 
autocrat,  seff-ru/ing.  These  edicts 
are  as  various  as  the  opinions,  pre- 
judices, passions,  or  whims  of  men ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Alexis  they  pro- 
duced endless  contentions,    lo   re- 
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medy  the  evil,  he  made  a  selection  from 
such  edicts  of  his  predecessors  as 
had  been  acted  on  for  a  century ; 
presuming  that  those  either  were 
founded  in  natural  justice,  or,  during 
80  long  a  currency,  had  formed  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  consider  them 
just.  This  digest,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  the  common  law  of 
Russia,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  a 
sort  of  institute,  is  the  Russian  stand- 
ard of  law  at  this  day,  and  is  known 
by  the  title  of  the  UloeenQ,  or  Selection. 
This  was  a  great  work  of  Alexis ;  and 
the  following  gives  him  a  yet  greater 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  politic  and 
talented  ruler.  The  czar  could  then, 
bv  common  consent,  take  a  cause  out 
of  the  many  petty  courts  of  judica- 
ture throughout  the  empire,  and  have 
it  investigated  before  himself.  The 
old  nobles,  however,  had  in  many 
cases,  the  remains  of  principalities  in 
their  families  j  they  would  therefore 
have  their  own  private  law-courts 
(like  the  Fueros  of  Spain),  and  occa^ 
sionally  acted  in  them  with  great  in- 
justice. Each  of  these  feudal  person- 
ages could  produce  his  authority  for 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  his  estate, 
in  the  shape  of  a  royal  ukase ;  so  that 
Alexis,  by  an  Emanoi  Ukase,  com- 
manded all  possessing  such  valuable 
archives,  to  send  them  to  Moscow  for 
inspection,  1670.  A  day  was  fixed 
for  the  examination  of  them  ;  a  splen- 
did wooden  court-house  was  erected 
for  their  reception  ;  and  a  competent 
guard  of  solaiery  was  placed  in  the 
building.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
appointed  for  the  grand  inspection, 
the  court-house  was  in  flames  ;  and  in 
two  hours  nothing  beyond  its  ashes 
was  to  be  seen.  Alexis,  meeting  the 
crowd  of  feudal  princes,  nobles,  and 
gentlemen,  in  his  palace,  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  them,  and  said,  'Gentle- 
men, henceforth  your  privileges, 
courts,  and  your  rank  belong  to  the 
nation.  Your  archives  are  unfortu- 
nately lost ; — but  those  of  the  nation 
remam.  Your  grades  are  no  longer 
private  but  national,  and  attached  to 
the  services  you  arc  actually  perform- 
ing.    Henceforward  colonel  Buturlin 


(a  private  gentleman^  ranks  before 
captain  Visiemski  (a  reudal  prince).' 
This  constitution,  which  established 
the  different  ranks  of  Russia,  remains 
also  in  force  to  this  day.  Alexis  died 
1676. 

Spain  and  Portugal  under  Phi- 
lip IV. — This  prince  succeeded  his 
father,  Philip  III.,  as  king  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  1621,  in  the  year 
that  the  truce  of  twelve  years,  made 
by  his  predecessor  with  the  Dutch, 
expired.  The  war,  therefore,  was 
resumed,  and  carried  on  with  success 
by  the  Spaniards,  so  long  as  they  had 
general  Spinola  at  their  head  ;  but  in 
1624,  their  fleet  was  defeated  near 
Lima  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  three 
years  before  formed  a  West  India 
company.  In  1623  occurred  the  visit 
of  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  to  Ma- 
drid, accompanied  by  Buckingham, 
for  the  purpose  of  demanding  Philip's 
sister  in  marriage.  In  1633,  Philip 
re-entered  into  the  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  aunt  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  1635 
(Olivarez  being  his  chief  minister)  a 
sanguinary  war  commenced  between 
him  and  France,  occasioned  by  his 
seizure  of  Treves,  and  imprisonment 
of  the  elector,  who  had  put  himself 
under  the  French  protection.  This 
contest  did  not  terminate  till  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  1659.  Mean- 
while, in  1640,  the  Portuguese  had 
risen  against  their  Spanish  masters, 
and  recovered  their  independence. 
Tlie  three  Philips  had  constantly  vio- 
lated the  original  contract  by  which 
the  two  kingdoms  were  to  remain 
united ;  and  a  fe^  instances  may  be 
here  noticed  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 
It  had  been  solemnly  admitted  that 
Portugal  should  remain  independent 
in  laws,  &c.,  with  Lisbon  as  the  capi- 
tal, so  that  the  people  might  not  be 
obliged  to  travel  in  search  of  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  promotion 
nor  justice  could  ever  be  obtained 
but  by  a  journey  to  Madrid.  The 
general  assembly  of  estates,  or  Cortes, 
was  to  be  held  frequently:  it  was 
convened  only  thrice  in  60  years. 
The  king  was  to  reside  as  much  as 
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possible  in  Lisbon  :  the  first  Philip 
was  there  but  once,  the  second  four 
months^  and  the  third  (Philip  IV.) 
neyer.  By  reason  of  these  and  other 
grierances,  the  detestation  of  the  Spa- 
nish government  became  universal; 
and  in  1640  a  revolution  took  place, 
in  which  John,  duke  of  Brasanza,  was 
declared  king,  by  the  title  of  John  I V. 
Philip  sustained  also  another  loss,  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Catalonians  to 
Louis  XIII.,  1641,  and  Naples  soon 
after  spumed  his  authority;  and  it 
was  not  until  many  years  liad  expired, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  them 
again  under  his  sway.  Philip  died, 
aged  61,  1665. 

POBTUQAL  UNDER  JoHN  IV. — It  haS 

been  stated  that  JoSo,  duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  (who  was  in  ^t  rightful  heir 
after  Henry  I.),  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  revoltfKi  Portuguese, 
1640 ;  whereby  the  peninsula  was 
again  restored  to  its  ancient  duality. 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  made  many  ef- 
forts to  regain  his  authority,  and  the 
first  battle  with  that  view  was  fought 
at  Badajoz,  1644,  when  the  Spanish 
forces  were  beaten  witli  severe  loss  ; 
and  in  all  tlie  succeeding  conflicts 
JoSo  was  able  to  maintain  his  ground. 
During  the  Spanish  rule  in  Portugal, 
the  colony  of  Brazil  had  become  a 
prey  to  anarchy  ;  and  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  family,  in  the  person 
of  Joao,  the  Dutch,  between  1641 
and  1643,  wholly  subdued  it.  John 
was  a  mild  and  afiable  prince,  exceed- 
ingly plain,  in  his  dress,  and  wholly 
inattentive  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table — his  dinner  being,  according  to 
a  Portuguese'proverb, '  any  where,  at 
any  time,  and  of  any  thing.'  His 
daughter  became  the  consort  of  our 
Charles  II. ;  and  he  died,  aged  52, 
1656. 

Poland  under  Vladislaus  VI. — 
He  was  the  son  of  Sigismund  III., 
whom  he  succeeded  1682  ;  and  under 
his  wise  administration  the  afiairs  of 
Poland  somewhat  revived.  He  de- 
feated the  Turks,  obliged  the  Musco- 
vites to  sue  for  peace,  and  compelled 
the  Swedes  to  restore  some  or  their 
conquests ;  but  having  attempted  to 


abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Cossacks, 
they  revolted,  and  oave  his  army  seve- 
ral defeats.  In  we  midst  of  a  war 
with  the  latter  he  died,  aged  52,  164& 
Naples  under  Masanisllo. — It 
has  been  shown  that  Naples  and 
Sicily  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish 
dommions  1508 ;  from  which  period, 
viceroys  from  Madrid  kept  their 
courts  regularly  at  Naples  and  Paler- 
mo. The  Neapolitans  had  con- 
ducted themselves  loyally  towards 
their  foreign  rulers,  and  had  sup- 
ported many  heavy  taxes  without 
murmuring,  until  1647,  when  an  im- 

§ost  was  laid  upon  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
ry  and  green,  which  supply  their 
chief  food  to  the  bulk  ot  tne  po- 
pulation. While  the  lower  orders 
were  in  a  state  of  excitement  on  the 
occasion,  one  Tomaso  Anello,  a  name 
familiarly  abbreviated  to  Masaniello^ 
who  carried  on  a  trade  in  fish,  sud- 
denly exclaimed  to  a  group  of  per- 
sons who  were  conversing  on  the 
matter, '  I  will  be  hanged  but  I  will 
right  this  city !'  and  soon  after,  at  the 
head  of  2000  boys,  attacked  and  rifled 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  He  was 
thereupon  saluted  sovereign  by 
150,000  of  the  populace ;  and  though 
of  such  a  grade,  displayed  great  firm- 
ness and  good  sense.  A  stage  was 
erected  in  the  market-place,  where, 
clothed  in  white,  he  daily  gave  au- 
dience, received  petitions,  and  de- 
cided all  causes,  civil  and  criminal. 
By  a  formal  decree,  the  houses  and 
goods  of  sixty  farmers  of  the  taxes 
were  burned  ;  and  'death  was  threat- 
ened to  all  who  should  purloin  or 
save  from  the  flames  the  smallest 
article.  At  length,  convinced  of  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  confederacy, 
the  viceroy  agreed  to  treat  with 
Anello ;  who  accordingly  went  in 
state  to  his  residence,  habited  in 
cloth  of  silver,  and  mounted  upon  a 
lofty  charger,  with  50,000  persons  in 
his  train.  The  object  of  the  insur- 
rection being  now  accomplished, 
Anello  intimated  his  intention  to 
retire  to  his  former  state  of  privacy ; 
but  his  wife  and  kindred  forbade  it; 
and  there  b  reason  to  believe  that  hit 
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mind,  unaccustomed  to  the  change, 
became  actually  affected  soon  afler. 
He  suddenly  began  to  oppress  with 
the  most  wayward  tyranny  the  peo- 
ple he  had  so  recently  relieved ;  and 
a  conspiracy  being  formed  against 
him,  four  assassins  set  upon  him,  and 
after  murdering  him,  threw  his  head 
into  one  ditch,  and  his  body  into 
another,  1648. 

Pebsia  under  Shah  Saffi,  &c. — 
Saffi,  grandson  and  successor  of  Ab- 
bas the  Great,  began  his  reisn,  1628, 
by  ordering  the  eyes  of  his  only 
brother  to  be  cut  out,  and  by  casting 
from  a  rock  his  two  uncles.  Before 
the  time  of  Abbas,  the  children  of 
the  Persian  kings  appeared  abroad, 
and  had  governments  allowed  them 
on  their  coming  of  age  ;  but  Abbas 
passed  a  decree,  that  the  royal  chil- 
dren should  henceforth  be  confined 
tiU  the  parent's  death  in  the  harem, 
where  they  could  have  no  conver- 
sation with  any  but  the  eunuchs.  In 
this  way  Saffi  nad  been  brought  up, 
having  been  taught  nothing  but  to 
read  and  write,  and  being  allowed  no 
other  diversions  than  shooting  with  a 
bow,  and  riding  in  the  gardens  on  an 
ass.  So  wholly  therefore  was  he 
averse  from  state  affairs,  that  the 
Persians  scarcely  perceived  tliey  had 
a  king,  save  when  some  barbarous  de- 
cree was  issued,  such  as  that  for 
burying  alive  44  women  of  his  own 
harem.  The  provinces  of  Kandahar, 
and  Babylon  were  soon  lost  by  his 
supineness ;  and  foes  were  rising  on 
every  side  to  diminish  his  territories 
still  fartlier,  when  death  seized  him, 
aged  28,  1641.  He  had,  six  years 
before  that  event,  ordered  an  eunuch 
to  blind  his  own  son.  Abbas,  by  pass- 
ing a  hot  iron  over  his  eyes  :  the 
eunuch,  however,  had  compassion  on 
the  prince,  and  used  a  cola  iron,  but 
enjoined  him  to  feign  blindness  ever 
in  his  father's  presence.  S£lffi  had 
not  discovered  the  cheat  put  upon 
him  ;  but  when  on  his  death-bed  he 
lamented  his  cruelty  to  the  prince, 
the  eunuch  acknowledged  his  dis- 
obedience, was  raised  to  a  high  dig- 
nity in  consequence,  and  the  tyrant 


expired  in  peace.  Abbas  II.,  the 
prince  alluded  to,  succeeded,  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  ;  and 
when  only  18  years  old,  laid  siege  to 
Kandahar,  which,  in  the  former 
reign,  had  been  taken  by  the  great 
mongul.  He  retook  it,  and  all  the 
country  round,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Indian  emperor ;  who 
invested  it  more  tlian  once  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men.  Abbas  was 
equally  regarded  by  his  subjects,  and 
dreaded  by  his  neighbours.  He  was 
strictly  just,  of  an  exalted  turn  of 
mind,  a  lover  of  foreigners,  and 
openly  protected  the  Christians,  de- 
claring that '  God  alone  was  lord  of 
the  consciences  of  men.'  He  formed 
the  design  of  extending  the  limits  of 
his  empire  to  the  north ;  and  for  tliis 
purpose  amassed  great  sums,  not  by 
taxing  his  subjects,  but  by  retrench- 
ing superfluous  expenses,  and  leav- 
ing vacant  many  useless  posts,  to 
which  great  revenues  were  annexed. 
Death,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
projects,  in  his  85th  year,  1666. 

Delhi  under  SnAH  Jshan.— 
This  fifth  great  mongul  succeeded 
his  father  Jehangir  1628,  and  d urine 
the  first  years  of  his  reign,  reducea 
Golconda  to  his  authority.  He  in- 
troduced man^  important  reforms 
during  a  long  interval  of  peace,  and 
was  meditating  the  extension  of  his 
empire  by  farther  conquests,  when 
he  was  conspired  against  by  one  of 
his  own  children.  Jehan  had  four 
sons,  and  had  appointed  the  eldest, 
Shekoh,  his  successor ;  but  liis  third 
and  most  ambitious  one,  Aurangzeb, 
having  raised  a  party,  seized  his 
brothers  Shekoh  and  Shoojah,  and 
put  them  to  death.  He  then  killed 
his  remaining  brother  Murad  in 
battle;  and  naving  dethroned  and 
imprisoned  his  father,  was  ac- 
knowledged emperor  of  Delhi,  1658. 

British  India  under  Cha&les  I. 
— The  first  grant  of  any  value  to 
the  East  India  Company  was  made 
by  the  great  mongiil  Jehangir  1612, 
who  permitted  the  English  to  estab- 
lish factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad, 
and   Cambay ;  and  in  the  next  ten 
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years  they  liad  some  factories  on  the 
Coromandel  coast.  But  a  more  im- 
portant boon  was  the  permission 
given  by  the  rajah  of  the  place  to 
construct  a  fortified  factory  at  Ma- 
draspatam,  1640,  which  the  Company 
named  Fort  St.  George,  now  the 
centre  of  a  third  of  British  India ; 
and  shortly  after,  they  were  allowed 
by  Shah  Jehan  to  set  up  a  factory  at 
Hoogly. 

Venice  under  Francesco  Erizzo, 
&c — This  doge  succeeded  IG3I; 
and  from  the  last  mention  of  the 
oligarcliy,  a  century  back,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  recorded,  save  the  con- 
test with  the  Turks,  in  which  the  suc- 
cess alternated.  In  1645,  however, 
the  Moslims  effected  a  sudden  de- 
scent on  Candia,  after  pretending  to 
the  doge  that  their  preparations  were 
against  Malta.  The  Venetians,  how- 
ever, defended  Canea,  where  the 
Turks  landed,  with  obstinacy,  but 
were  compelled  at  last  to  offer 
terms ;  and  the  doge  and  senate  then 
consulted  on  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue. Among  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pedients adopted  to  raise  money,  it 
was  proposed  to  sell  the  rank  of 
nobility.  Four  citizens  offered 
100,000  ducats  each  for  this  honour ; 
and  notwithstanding  some  opposition, 
the  measure  was  at  last  carried,  and 
80  new  families  were  thus  admitted 
into  the  grand  council.  To  support 
Candia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was 
now  resolved  ;  and  the  best  proof  of 
the  brave  manner  in  which  its  defence 
was  attempted  against  the  whole  force 
of  the  Turks,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
&ct  that  its  investment  continued 
23  years.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
oligarchy  astonished  all  Europe ;  and 
volunteers  from  every  country  came 
to  Candia,  to  exercise  their  valour,  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  the  military 
art,  and  to  assist  a  brave  people, 
whom  every  tongue  extolled.  The 
siege  of  Candia  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  history.  Moham- 
med IV.,  impatient  at  its  length, 
came  at  last  to  Negropont,  1667, 
that  he  might  have  more  frequent 
opportunities   of  hearing   from  the 


vizir  who  superintended  it;  and 
the  vizir  sending  him  word  that  he 
would  take  all  possible  care  of 
the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  the  hu- 
mane sultan  replied,  '  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  vizir  was  to  take  the 
place.'  In  spite,  however,  of  the  mi- 
nister's care  of  his  men,  the  invest- 
ment cost  the  lives  of  200,000  of 
them.  Candia  capitulated  in  1668  ; 
and  Morsini,  the  Venetian  general, 
was  allowed  to  march  out  of  tlie  rub- 
bish of  the  city  with  the  honours  of 
war.  The  expense  of  so  tedious  a 
war  greatly  exhausted  the  resources 
of  Venice ;  Erizzo  had  died  1646, 
and  been  succeeded  by  five  other 
doges  ;  during  the  sway  of  the  last  of 
whom,  Contareno,  Candia  fell.  Con- 
tareno  died  1675.  It  was  during  the 
investment  of  Candia  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  tlie  Spanish  resident  at 
Venice,  the  marquis  Bedamar,  and  a 
disaffected  Venetian  party,  to  as- 
sassinate the  doge  and  whole  senate ; 
a  conspiracy  indelibly  recorded  by 
Otway  in  his  *  Venice  Preserved.' 

Scotland  under  Charles  I.  — 
Charles  had  no  sooner  ascended  the 
English  throne,  than  the  presbyterian 
clergy  petitioned  him  against  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth;  and  when, 
in  reply,  he  ordered  Spottiswood, 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  to  sup- 
port the  episcopal  order,  signs  of  in- 
surrection appeared  which  occasioned 
a  royal  proclamation,  menacing  with 
condign  punishment  all  who  hence- 
forth should  attempt  to  oppose  the 
Church.  Order  bemg  thus  restored, 
Charles  sent  over  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton  with  6000  Scots  to  the  aid 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  then  contend- 
ing for  the  protestant  faith ;  and  in 
1633  he  came  himself  to  Edinburgh, 
to  be  crowned.  The  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, after  that  ceremony,  passed 
another  law  for  the  upholdmg  of  the 
episcopal  church ;  while  Charles,  to 
soothe  the  presb^terians,  dealt  out 
honours  with  an  impartial  hand,  and 
in  a  tour  to  Linlithgow,  Stirling,  and 
other  towns,  was  received  with  every 
loyal  demonstration  by  the  people. 
When,  however,  soon  after  his  return 
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to  London,  a  command  was  received 
by  Spottiswood  for  the  use  of  the 
English  liturgy  throughout  Scotland, 
a  plan  of  opposition  to  the  measure 
was  secretly  concerted  by  Alexander 
Henderson,  minister  of  Leuchars, 
and  ^  David  Dickson,  minister  of 
Irvine;  who,  with  several  others, 
came  to  Edinburgh.  Accordingly,  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  1637,  (the  day  ap- 
propriated for  commencing  the  use  of 
the  new  liturgy  in  St.  Giles's  diurch), 
when  the  dean  of  Edinburgh,  having 
on  his  surplice,  had  opened  his  book 
to  begin  the  service,  the  bishop,  and 
many  of  the  privy  council  being  pre- 
sent, a  multitude,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  crying  out  '  A  pope !  a 
pope!  antichrist  I  stone  him  I'  raised 
such  a  tumult,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  proceed  with  the  duty.  The  bi- 
shop mounted  the  pulpit  to  appease 
them ;  but  three  old  women  tnere- 
upon,  Euphemia  Henderson,  Bertha 
Craig,  ana  Elspa  Craig,  hurled  the 
8too£  on  which  they  had  been  sitting, 
at  his  head.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  magistrates  expelled 
the  fanatical  assemblage,  and  shut  the 
doors.  The  multitude,  however,  did 
not  disperse ;  the  tumult  still  conti- 
nued without ;  stones  were  thrown  at 
the  doors  and  windows;  and  when 
the  service,  which  had  nevertheless 
proceeded,  was  ended,  the  bishop  was 
attacked  on  his  wav  home,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  privy-seal,  while  conveying 
the  bishop  in  his  coach,  was  furiously 
assailed  by  the  mob ;  and  if  his  ser- 
vants with  drawn  swords  had  not 
kept  off  the  assailants,  the  bishop's 
life  would  assuredly  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. Some  days  after,  the  bishop 
of  Galloway  was  attadced  in  the 
streets,  and  chased  into  the  chamber 
where  the  privy  council  was  sitting. 
The  council  itself  was  violently  at- 
tacked; the  town-council  met  with 
the  same  &te ;  and  nothing  could 
have  saved  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  both,  but  their  application  to  some 
popular  lords,  who  protected  them 
from  presbyterian  rage.  As  in  all 
Other  places  in  ScotUmd  the  liturgy 


met  with  a  similar  reception,  most  of 
the  clergy  refused,  or  delayed,  to  read 
it.  The  presbyterian  lords  of  the 
privy  council  now  took  up  the  cause 
of  tne  recusant  ministers ;  and  while 
petitioning  Charles  to  withdraw  his 
mandate,  they  employed  themselves 
in  a  clandestine  levy  of  troops.  On 
receiving  private  intelligence  of  this, 
the  king  sent  off  the  marquis  of  Ha- 
milton from  London  with  an  offer  of 
accommodation :  the  '  service  book' 
(as  the  liturgy  was  called)  and  the 
canons  were  to  be  removed ;  disobe- 
dience to  the  five  articles  was  to  be 
connived  at ;  and  an  indemnity  was 
to  be  granted  for  all  that  had  passed. 
But  these  concessions  only  served  to 
render  the  presbyterians  more  inso- 
lent. Glorying  in  the  title  of  *  Cove- 
nanters,' they  imperiously  demanded 
the  abolition  of  every  law  resarding 
church-government  that  had  been 
enacted  since  the  accession  of  James 
VI.  to  the  English  throne ;  and  while 
Hamilton,  desirous  of  peace,  was 
again  in  London  planning  measures 
with  Cliarles,  they  raised  money  and 
arms,  lest  the  English  should  dfecide 
on  coercing  them.  At  length  Hsr 
milton  returned;  and  summoning  a 
meeting  of  the  disaffected  at  Glasgow, 
Nov.  1638,  composed  of  260  com- 
missioners from  different  presbyte- 
ries, universities,  and  burghs,  (Hen- 
derson acting  therein  as  moderator,) 
laid  before  it  the  subscription  of 
28,000  respectable  persons  who  voted 
for  episcopacy  ;  but  after  sanctioning 
its  proceedings  by  his  presence  for 
several  days,  he  saw  that  none  of 
those  ends  lie  had  in  view  were  likely 
to  be  obtained,  and  dissolved  the  as- 
sembly. The  members,  however,  re- 
fusing to  depart,  continued  their  sit- 
tings, surrounded  by  an  armed  party 
of  their  adherents,  and  headed  by 
the  earl  of  Argyle.  They  boldly  re- 
scinded the  acts  of  all  the  assemblies 
of  the  last  40  years,  deposed  the  bi- 
shops, and  declared  episcopacy,  the 
high  commission,  the  articles  of  Perth, 
the  canons,  and  the  liturgy,  abolished. 
Thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James 
and  Charles,  in  a  long  course  of  years. 
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had  been  rearing  with  so  much  care 
and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 
There  now  remained  no  alternative ; 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the 
contest  by  force  of  arms ;  and  Lesly, 
a  general  of  some  experience,  was 
readied  from  Sweden  to  head  the 
Covenanters.  These  fortified  Leith, 
assisted  by  many  noblemen  and  even 
women  of  rank ;  the  latter  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  the  rubbish  requi- 
site for  completing  the  works.  In 
the  first  conflict,  the  marquis  of 
Huntley  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
earl  of  Montrose ;  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  soon  after  falling  to  Lesly, 
Charles,  in  alarm,  arrived  in  York  at 
the  head  of  20,000  men,  May  1639, 
while  Hamilton  entered  the  Forth 
with  20  ships  of  war.  A  treaty  with 
the  heads  of  the  Covenanters  was  the 
result ;  and  Charles,  after  a  confer- 
ence with  them  at  Berwick,  (on  which 
occasion  Montrose  deserted  to  him,) 
acknowledged  'the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,*  declared  episcopacy 
abolished  for  ever  in  Scotland,  and 
then  marched  back  to  London.  He 
soon,  however,  returned  to  York 
(Aug.  1640),  on  finding  the  Cove- 
nanters prepared  to  invade  England, 
because  he  had  made  their  commis- 
sioner, the  earl  of  Loudon,  (who  had 
been  sent  to  protest  against  his  order 
for  the  prorogation  of  their  parlia- 
ment,) prisoner  in  the  Tower.  But 
the  king  was  defeated  at  Newbum, 
and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  any  terms  his  foes  might 
propose ;  and  advancing  to  Edin- 
burgh 1641,  Charles,  after  ratif3nng 
the  Covenant,  bestowed  pensions  on 
Henderson  and  other  popular  preach- 
ers, and  created  Arg>'le  a  marquis, 
Loudon  an  earl,  and  Lesly  earl  of 
Leven— marks  of  timidity,  which  led 
to  the  eventual  wicked  betrayal  of 
himself  to  his  English  enemies  by  the 
Scottish  nation.  On  the  rebellion  of 
Roger  More  breaking  out  in  Ire- 
land (at  the  same  juncture),  the 
Covenanters  offered  Charles  10,000 
men  to  aid  in  its  suppression ;  but 
before  he  had  decided  on  accepting 
such   aaaistance,    his   own    disputes 


with  the  English  parliament  began. 
The  latter  thereupon,  with  the  pro* 
mise  of  destroying  episcopacy  in 
England,  and  introducing  the  presby* 
terian  forms,  prevailed  on  the  Scots 
to  fight  agairul  instead  of/or  the  king ; 
and  18,000  infantry,  and  aOOO  cavalry, 
under  the  earl  of  Leven,  accordingly 
espoused  the  parliamentary  side,  1643. 
Montrose,  however,  now  the  general 
of  Charles,  heading  a  force  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Highland  clans,  gained 
in  the  next  two  years  no  less  than 
six  victories  over  various  parties  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  took  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  presby terian 
cause  was  fast  sinking,  when  Leven 
returned  from  England  with  his  ca- 
valry, took  Montrose  by  surprise,  and 
completely  routed  his  army  at  Phi- 
lipshaugh,  October,  1G45.  So  unex- 
pected a  reverse  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  '  prelatists,*  as  the  royal- 
ists were  contemptuously  styled  by 
their  opponents ;  and  there  was  no- 
thing now  to  prevent  that  arrange- 
ment, which  finally  at  Westminster, 
by  a  general  assembly  of  Scottish 
divines,  1647,  declared  that  form  of 
Calvinism  known  as  '  presby terian- 
ism,'  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
land ;  the  chief  commissioner  being 
the  same  Henderson  who  had  begun 
the  contest  1637,  and  whose  mother 
was  one  of  the  three  women  that 
hurled  a  stool  at  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh's head.  Thus  secure,  the  Co- 
venanters were  induced  to  that  last 
act  which,  though  not  a  premeditated 
one,  has  been  ever  since  regarded, 
even  by  their  own  nation,  as  a  stain 
upon  Scottish  honour.  The  cause  of 
Charles  in  England  declining  daily, 
and  the  parliamentary  forces  obliging 
him  to  grant  all  they  had  originally 
asked,  the  daring  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion at  leneth  demanded  most  prepos- 
terously '  that  the  king  should  deliver 
himself  up  to  their  discretion.'  On 
learning  this,  the  unfortunate  monarch 
fled  for  protection  to  the  Scottish 
army,  then  besieging  Newark.  The 
latter  received  him,  but  adopted  no 
measures  for  his  defence  ;  and  having 
soon  after  received  400,000A,  the  sum 
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of  their  arrears  due  by  the  parliament, 
and  being  overawed  by  the  English 
forces  that  surrounded  them,  they  de- 
livered him  up  to  his  foes,  and 
inarched  home.  Though  the  faithful 
duke  of  Hamilton,  after  much  oppo- 
sition, raised  20,000  men,  1648,  and, 
with  a  hope  of  wiping  the  blot  from 
his  country's  annals,  marched  into 
England  to  release  the  king,  his  noble 
effort  was  too  late.  He  was  attacked 
by  Cromwell  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner,  and  executed ; 
while  his  heroic  act  was  made  the 
infamous  pretext,  by  the  same  insur- 
gent and  his  partisans,  for  putting  to 
death  soon  alter  the  king  himself,  as 
the  author  of  all  the  miseries  and 
bloodshed  of  their  own  rebellion. 

Germany  under  Ferdinand  II. 
AND  III. — When  the  emperor  Mat- 
thias had  been  succeeded  in  the  regu- 
lar order  by  his  cousin  Ferdinand  II., 
1619,  the  states  of  Bohemia  refused 
to  acknowledge  him,  on  account  of 
his  being  a  catholic,  and  opposed  to 
tlie  evangelic  league.  They  even 
besieged  him  in  Vienna;  and  when 
driven  off*  by  his  partisans,  declared 
Frederick,  count-palatine,  son-in-law 
of  James  I.  of  England,  and  the  most 
influential  protestant  prince  of  Ger- 
many, their  king.  Bethlem  Gabor 
and  the  Hungarians  joined  in  the 
revolt ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  religious  and  political  contest 
known  as  *  The  Thirty  Years  War,' 
(1619-1648),  one  of  the  most  deso- 
lating in  the  history  of  Europe. 
Ferdinand  was  ably  supported  by  his 
general,  count  de  Tilly,  who  over- 
ran Bohemia,  expelled  the  counts 
palatine,  and  caused  Hungary  to  sub- 
mit. Christiern  IV.  of  Denmark 
succeeded  the  elector-palatine  as  head 
of  the  evangelic  league,  1625 ;  but 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein  defeated  him, 
and  the  peace  of  Lubec  put  an  end 
for  a  season  to  hostilities,  1629.  Fer- 
dinand, thus  successful,  now  threat- 
ened the  Bohemians  with  such  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  that  30,000  pro- 
testant families  are  said  to  have  left 
that  countiy  for  other  states.    After 


a  while,  however,  a  reaction  took 
place ;  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden  de- 
claring himself  chief  of  the  evangelic 
league,  1630,  the  protestant  cause 
flourished  till  the  fall  of  tliat  hero  at  ~ 
Lutzen,  1632.  The  Swedish  generals 
and  their  German  adherents  carried 
on  the  contest  after  that  event ;  but 
the  victory  of  Nordlingen,  1634, 
gained  by  Ferdinand,  tlie  emperor's 
son,  had  the  effect  of  detaching  the 
elector  of  Saxony  from  the  Swedes. 
The  great  stain  on  Ferdinand  II.'s 
memory  will  ever  be  his  alleged  au- 
thorized murder  of  Wallenstein,  his 
genera],  1633.  He  died,  aged  61, 
1637,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ferdinand  III.  The  Swedes  had 
now  been  joined  by  the  Frencli ;  and 
though  Ferdinand  gained  several  ad- 
vantages over  them  at  first,  he  suffered 
a  severe  defeat  by  Bernard,  duke  of 
Weimar,  and  the  French,  1638;  and 
by  the  Swedes  under  Banier,  1639, 
who  even  laid  siege  to  Ratisbon, 
while  he  was  holding  the  diet  there. 
Tlie  French  were  also  victorious 
under  the  due  d'Enghien  and  Tu- 
renne  in  subseauent  years  ;  but  upon 
Ferdinand's  defeat  of  the  allied  forces 
at  Mariendal,  in  Franconia,  1648,  a 
peace,  called  tliat  of  Westplialia,  was 
agreed  to  at  Munster  between  Geiv 
many,  France,  and  Sweden,  which 
closed  the  memorable  '  Thirty  Years 
War.'  The  treaty  of  Westphalia 
forms  an  epoch  in  modern  history ; 
becoming  as  it  did  the  basis  of  that 
political  system  of  Europe,  which  ob- 
tained till  the  French  revolution  of 
1789.  Ferdinand  died  at  Vienna, 
aged  49, 1657,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  a  wise,  temperate,  and 
courageous  prince. 

Sweden  under  Charles  IX.,  &c. 
— It  has  been  shown  that  Charles  IX. 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Swedes,  upon  the  expubion  of  his 
nephew  Sigismund,  1604;  who  had 
^ven  oflTence  to  the  States  by  abjur- 
ing the  Lutheran  faith  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  crown  of  Poland.  Beine 
accustomed  to  the  people,  and  skilful 
in  battling  with  their  prejudices,  he 
passed  a  tolerably  peaceful  reign,  and 
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died  1611;  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  SOD,  GcsTAVDs  II.  (Adolfhds), 
who  became  one  of  the  most  fa^ 
mous  sovereigns  in  European  history. 
Though  Charles  had,  by  his  wise  and 
vigorous  conduct,  in  a  great  measure 
retrieved  the  affairs  of  Sweden,  they 
were  still  in  a  precarious  state.  The 
finances  had  been  drained  by  wars 
and  revolutions ;  powerful  armies 
vrere  preparing  in  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Russia ;  and  the  Swedish  troops 
wer^  not  only  inferior  in  number  to 
their  enemies,  but  the  government 
was  destitute  of  resources  for  their 
payment.  So  -long  as  Charles  was 
alive,  Sigismund  ventured  not  to  re- 
new his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Swe^ 
den ;  but  when  he  saw  a  youth  of  17 
succeed,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
claimed  the  crown  for  his  son  Ladi»- 
laus,  then  a  minor.  This  war,  how- 
ever, only  served  to  develop  the  bril- 
liant qualities  of  Gustavus :  he  fought 
successfully  against  the  czar  of  Rus- 
sia, the  ally  of  Sigismund,  and  against 
Sigismund  himself;  until,  by  the  me- 
diation of  England  and  Holland,  a 
peace  was  concluded  1629,  which 
gave  to  Sweden  a  great  part  of  Livo- 
nia, and  the  important  town  of  Riga. 
On  hearing  of  these  successes  of  the 
youthful  kmg,  the  protestants  of  Ger- 
many, who  groaned  under  the  tyranny 
of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  field-marshal 
Tilly,  applied  to  Gustavus  to  head 
them ;  and  landing  his  forces  in  Pome- 
rania,  1630,  he  was  soon  in  possession 
of  that  country.  Ferdinand,  in  vain 
solicited  a  peace  :  Gustavus  replied, 
that  he  had  not  entered  Germany  for 
his  own  aggrandisement,  but  simply 
to  protect  his  fellow-protcstants. 
Tilly  was  therefore  sent  against  the 
invader,  1631 ;  and  for  some  montlis 
Gustavus  and  that  field-marslial  strug- 
gled for  victory.  At  length  the  army 
of  Gustavus  pressed  forward  into  the 
heart  of  North  Germany,  and  the 
protestants  every  where  joined  his 
standard.  His  generals  also,  who 
had  been  acting  separately,  were  vic- 
torious. Colberg,  Werben,  Koniss- 
berg,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Swedes ;  General  Papenheim,  whom 


I  Tilly  had  dispatched  with  four  regi- 
ments to  protect  Prussia,  suffered  a 
decisive  defeat  near  Masdeburg ;  and 
Gustavus,  collecting  lul  his  forces, 
marched  into  the  territories  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  instantly 
placed  his  whole  military  power  in 
his  hands.  Tilly,  with  50,000  men, 
now  advanced  against  Gustavus ;  and 
on  Sept.  7th,  1631,  encountered  his 
army  of  40,000  Swedes  and  Saxons 
on  the  plains  of  Leipzig.  The  vic- 
tory was  long  doubtful  between  ar- 
mies led  by  two  of  the  greatest  mi- 
litary commanders  of  the  day ;  but 
at  length  Tilly's  defeat  was  complete. 
More  than  a  third  of  his  army  re- 
mained prisoners  upon  the  field ;  and 
the  remainder  owed  tlieir  safety  to  his 
firmness  and  military  talents,  which 
were  displayed  in  a  most  difficult  and 
admirably  conducted  retreat.  All 
Germany  was  now  open  to  the 
Swedes  ;  and  Gustavus  hastened  for- 
wards in  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
conquest.  But  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, tliat  even  the  protestant  por- 
tion of  the  Germans,  when  they  saw 
the  possibility  of  a  settlement,  at 
least,  if  not  a  general  conquest,  being 
effected  in  their  country  by  foreigners, 
began  to  consult  how  best  they  might 
prevent  such  an  issue  ;  and  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  Swedes  were  on  a  sudden 
viewed  with  positive  dislike  by  both 
protestants  and  papists.  Ferdinand, 
excessively  alarmed,  recalled  Wallen- 
stein,  a  general  whom  he  liad  before, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  papal 
party,  dismissed,  and  sent  him  against 
Gustavus,  who  had  just  gained  a 
second  victory  over  and  killed  Tilly 
on  the  Lech.  Wallenstcin  took  up 
a  strong  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Niirnberg,  by  which  he  cut 
off*  all  succours  from  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  frustrated  his  plan  of 
penetratingalong  thcDanube,  through 
Bavaria  into  Austria  ;  and  in  fruitless 
attacks  upon  that  general's  camp, 
together  with  famine  and  disease, 
Gustavus,  in  the  space  of  72  days, 
lost  30,000  men.  At  lengtli  Wallen- 
stein  moved  towards  Saxony,  and 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1632,  offered 
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battle  to  his  opponent  at  Lutzen. 
Gustavus,  accorains  to  the  then  cus- 
tom of  the  Wiclimtes  and  Lollards, 
as  dissenters  from  the  hierarchy,  com- 
menced the  conflict  to  the  sound  of 
sacred  music,  himself  singing  aloud 
the  words  of  an  hymn,  and  liis  army 
all  joining  in  chorus.  He  led  the 
attack  in  person  on  foot,  and  killed 
the  foremost  of  the  enemy  with  a 
lance.  While  heading  a  second  en- 
counter, on  horseback,  against  the 
cavalry,  a  ball  struck  him  from  be- 
hind, and  he  fell  dead.  The  horse, 
by  galloping  along  the  Swedish  ranks 
without  its  rider,  announced  the  death 
of  the  king ;  but  duke  Bemhard  of 
Weimar  crying  out  to  the  soldiers — 
'The  king  is  only  made  prisoner!' 
the  notion  of  rescuing  him  inspired 
the  troops  with  a  headstrong  bravery, 
that  nothing  apparently  could  resist. 
After  a  frightnil  carnage,  the  impe- 
rialists  were  forced  to  retreat ;  and 
the  moment  the  king's  body,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Swedes,  was  found 
bleeding,  though  lifeless,  among  the 
slain,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Lauenburg, 
cousin  of  Gustavus,  was  accused  of 
having  assassinated  him  (a  common 
suspicion  of  the  day,  when  a  leader 
fell,  though  perhaps  warranted  by 
the  recklessness  regarding  human  life 
that  in  every  nation  prevailed)  ;  and 
that  prince  gave  colour  to  the  notion 
by  passing  soon  after  into  the  Austrian 
service —which  he  might  have  done 
through  a  sense  of  the  indignity  of 
being  so  unjustly  charged.  The 
great  Gustavus  fell  in  his  39th  year ; 
and,  however  deserving  of  regard  for 
his  good  intentions,  fell  least  lamented 
by  those  for  whom  he  had  died.  The 
catholics  of  course  rejoiced  over  the 
fall  of  a  powerful  adversary  ;  and  the 
protestants,  now  strong  enough  to  act 
without  a  leader,  were  not  sorry  to 
be  freed  from  a  master  whom  they 
both  envied  and  suspected.  The  war 
which  Gustavus  had  kindled,  con- 
tinued to  rage  for  no  less  than  16 
years  after  his  death;  and  all  Ger- 
many, catholic  and  protestant,  at 
length  had  good  reason  to  cry  out 
against  the  excesses  of  a  profligate 


soldiery,  which,  having  entered  the 
country  under  the  plea  of  religion, 
had  scourged  it  by  rapine  and  blood- 
shed, and  filled  it  with  mourning  and 
woe. 

Ireland  unoeb  Charles  L — The 
prodigious  attainders  of  James's  reign, 
nowever  necessary,  liad  operated  in 
many  instances  very  unjustly,  through 
the  oppression  of  the  patentees ;  and 
as  all  the  catholics  of  Ulster,  whether 
concerned  in  the  former  disturbances 
or  not,  had  been  excluded  from  the 
lands  of  their  fathers,  a  general  con- 
spiracy was  at  last  entered  into  by 
them  to  expel  their  protestant  dispos- 
sessors,  1641.  The  unhappy  dissen- 
sions that  broke  out  between  Charles 
and  his  English  and  Scottish  parlia- 
ments, enabled  the  plot  to  mature 
undiscovered,  under  the  manaeement 
of  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  ofan  an- 
cient Irish  family.  He  secretly  main- 
tained a  close  correspondence  with  lord 
Macguire,  and  sir  Phelim  O'Neale, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  English  of 
the  pale,  or  old  English  planters,  being 
all  catholics,  would  join  the  party, 
when  they  saw  the  ancient  splendour 
and  authority  of  their  religion  re- 
stored. A  supply  of  French  troops 
and  arms  was  promised  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  The  plan  was  that  sir 
Phelim  and  his  emissaries  should  raise 
the  provinces,  and  attack  the  English 
settlements  on  the  same  day  that  lord 
Macguire  and  Roger  More  should  sur- 
prise the  castle  of  Dublin ;  and  winter 
was  fixed  on  for  the  revolt,  that  there 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  transport- 
ing forces  from  England.  News, 
which  every  day  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, of  the  fury  expressed  by  the 
commons  against  all  papbts,  struck 
fresh  terror  into  the  whole  Irish  na- 
tion, and  stimulated  the  conspirators 
promptly  to  execute  their  purpose. 
On  the  day,  however,  before  the  in- 
tended attack  upon  Dublin,  O'Co- 
nolly,  one  of  the  confederates,  a  pro- 
testant, discovered  the  plot  The  jus- 
tices and  council  fled  immediately 
to  the  castle,  and  reinforced  the 
guards ;  the  city  caught  the  alarm  ; 
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and  all  the  protestanto  prepared  for 
defence.  More  escapecf,  but  Mao- 
guire  was  taken ;  and  Mahon,  a  par^ 
tisan,  being  likewise  seized,  disco- 
vered to  the  justice  the  project  of  a 
feneral  insurrection.  But  though 
VConoU/s  discovery  saved  the  casde 
from  a  surprise,  Mahon*s  confession 
came  too  hUe  to  prevent  the  intended 
insurrection.  O'Neale  and  his  con- 
federates had  already  taken  arms  in 
Ulster  ;  the  houses,  cattle,  and  ^ods 
of  the  English  were  first  seized ; 
and  as  those  who  heard  of  com- 
motions in  their  neighbourhood,  in- 
stead of  deserting  their  houses,  and 
assembling  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, remained  at  home,  in  hopes 
of  defending  their  property,  they  fell 
one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  An  universal  massacre  now 
commenced,  wherein  neither  age,  sex, 
nor  condition  was  spared  ;  the  stately 
buildings  and  commodious  habitations 
of  the  planters  were  burned,  or  other- 
wise levelled  with  the  ground ;  and 
where  the  miserable  owners  perished 
in  the  flames,  a  double  triumph  was 
afforded  to  their  insulting  foes.  Such 
were  the  barbarities  by  which  sir 
Phelim  O'Neale  and  the  Irish  of  Ul- 
ster signalized  their  rebellion.  More, 
shock^  at  the  recital  of  these  enor- 
mities, flew  to  O'Neale's  camp,  but 
found  that  his  authority,  though  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  Irish  to  insurreo- 1 
tion,  was  too  feeble  to  restrain  their  I 
inhumanity ;  and  he  thereupon  aban-  I 


doned  the  cause,  and  retired  to  Flan- 
ders. From  Ulster  the  flame  spread 
to  the  three  other  provinces  ot  Ire- 
land; and  no  less  than  40,000  persons 
perished,  before  the  proceedmgs  of 
the  insurgents  could  be  stayed.  At 
last  the  Scots  sent,  at  Cluu-les's  urgent 
request,  a  small  body  of  forces,  to 
protect  their  colonists  in  Ulster ;  but 
the  English  parliament  only  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  state  of  Ireland  to  raise 
money,  ostensibly  to  crush  the  rebel* 
lion,  but  in  fact  to  levy  war  against 
the  king.  The  insurgents,  therefore, 
were  at  liberty  to  follow  out  their 
views;  and  when  Charles  had  com- 
menced the  contest  with  his  parliap 
ment,  he  concluded  a  cessation  of 
arms  with  the  rebels,  and  recalled  a 
considerable  part  of  his  army  from 
Ireland.  Some  Irish  catholics  came 
over  with  these  troops,  and  joined  the 
royal  army,  wherein  they  continued 
the  same  cruelties  and  disorders  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
The  parliament  voted  that  no  quarter 
in  any  action  should  ever  be  given 
them  ;  but  prince  Rupert,  by  making 
some  reprisals,  soon  repressed  this 
inhumanity.  Until  ten  years  after 
the  outbreak,  the  rebellion  in  Ireland 
continued  ;  eventually  taking  the  turn 
(under  the  management  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond,)  of  a  defence  of  the 
monarchy  against  CromwelFs  party. 
It  was  left  for  Cromwell,  therefore, 
to  extinguish  it ;  and  he  did  so  with 
the  most  atrocious  cruelty. 


EMINENT   PEESONS. 


William  Laud,  son  of  a  clothier 
at  Reading,  Berks,  passed  from  the 
Free-school  of  Reading  to  St.  John's 
Coll^e,^Oxford ;  and,  while  one  of  its 
fellows,  was  accused  (as  men  have  been 
in  every  day  since  the  Reformation, 
who  endeavour  to  keep  as  many  of  the 
forms  and  observances  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  as  are  agreeable  to  au- 
thorized tradition,)  of  inclining  to 
popeiy.  Abbot,  then  master  of 
University  College,  so  openly  branded 
him  as  a  papist,  that  it  was  almost 
(says  Heylyn)  made  an  heresy  for  any 
one  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  a 


misprision  of  heresy  to*give  him  a  civil 
salutation  as  he  walked  the  streets. 
Neile,  bishop  of  Rochester,  whose 
chaplain  he  became,  obtained  him  a 
stall  at  Westminster,  1609 ;  and  in 
1611,  having  become  president  of  St. 
John's  College,  he  began  seriously  to 
turn  his  attention  towards  the  state 
of  the  church.  His  devotion  to  this 
subject  induced  king  James  to  take 
him  with  him  into  Scotland,  1617,  for 
the  purpose  of  modelling  the  Scottish 
church  afber  the  fashion  to  which  both 
were  desirous  of  bringing  the  church 
of  England ;  and  for  this  service  Laud 
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was,  in  1621,  raised  to  the  see  of  St. 
David's,  whereon  he  most  conscien- 
tiously resigned  the  presidentship  of 
St.  John's,  though  such  was  not  the 
fashion  among  less  disinterested  men. 
His  rise  was  now  rapid  :  he  was  re- 
moved by  Charles  to  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  then  to  London,  1628,  and  upon 
Buckingham's  death,  1629,  became 
the  king's  chief  minister,  and  in  1630 
was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  He  commenced  his 
premiership  with  a  zealous  attack 
upon  the  puritans,  who  had  recently 
assailed  episcopacy  as  the  *  rag  of 
Rome,'  &c. ;  and  Leighton,  a  physi- 
cian, had  his  ears  cropped,  and  was 
publicly  whipped,  by  a  sentence  in 
the  star-chamber,  for  a  libellous  as- 
sault on  the  bishops,  entitled  *  Sion's 
Plea.'  In  1633,  on  Abbot's  death. 
Laud  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  soon  after  made  a 
declaration  that,  in  the  disposition  of 
ecclesistical  benefices,  he  would  give 
a  preference  to  the  single  man  over 
the  marTied,  C€eteris  p€nriBus.  In  1636 
the  greatest  power,  since  the  Re- 
formation, was  given  to  the  clergy,  by 
placing  the  management  of  the  trea- 
sury in  tlie  hands  of  Laud,  who  was 
constituted  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England ;  and  so  many  of  tlie  sons  of 
the  nobility  now  took  holy  orders, 
that  the  puritan  party  began  to  cry 
out  against  what  they  called  a  popish 

fovernment.  *  Under  Laud,'  says 
Icvlyn,  *  the  clergy  were  grown  to 
such  esteem  for  learning  and  power, 
that  the  gentry  thought  none  of  their 
daughters  to  be  better  disposedof  than 
such  as  they  had  wedded  to  church- 
men ;  and  the  nobility  were  grown  so 
well  affected  to  the  church,  that  some 
of  them  designed  their  younger  sons 
to  the  order  of  priesthood,  to  make 
them  capable  of  rising  in  the  ascend- 
ant.' But  the  career  of  Laud  was 
now  coming  to  a  close.  Tlie  sentences 
passed  by  the  star-chamber  against 
Bastwick,  Burton,  and  Prynne,  for 
libels  against  the  church  (all  being 
fined,  Prynne  5000/.,pilloried,  stamp- 
ed on  each  cheek  S.  L., '  schismatical 
libeller,' and  their  ears  cutoff,)  greatly 


inflamed  tlie  puritans,  who  had  long 
been  concerting  the  overthrow  of  both 
church  and  state  ;  and  soon  after  the 
announcement  to  printers,  that  all 
books  must  be  licensed  before  publi- 
cation, either  by  certain  bishops  or 
the  two  universities,  the  parliament 
launched  out  into  complaints  against 
Laud,  and,  refusing  to  grant  supplies, 
was  dissolved  in  May,  1640.  The 
convocation  of  clergy,  however,  con- 
tinued sitting,  and  formed  17  canons, 
which,  when  tlie  long  parliament  as- 
sembled in  the  same  year,  were  de- 
nounced as  infamous  and  subversive 
of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop, their  supposed  author,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  in  December. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Laud's  trial,  of  which  he 
has  himself  written  a  full  and  faith- 
ful account.  He  defended  himself 
throughout  with  courage  and  ability. 
The  judges  gave  it  to  be  understood 
tliat  the  charges  contained  no  legal 
treason ;  whereupon  the  commons 
changed  tlie  impeachment  into  an 
ordinance  for  his  execution,  to  which 
the  lords  assented.  Though  the 
archbishop  produced  a  pardon  from 
the  king,  the  furious  zealots  of  the 
long  parliament  threw  it  contemptu- 
ously aside ;  and  the  prelate  was  be^ 
headed  on  Tower-hill,  January,  1641, 
in  his  72nd  year.  Laud's  learning, 
piety,  and  integrity  were  undeniably 
great ;  and  though  we  must  censure 
his  inclination  for  persecution  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  (the  sin  of  his  day,) 
his  .fall  was  alone  occasioned  by  an 
ill-judged  thoueh  virtuous  attempt  to 
raise  the  church  of  England,  not  gra- 
dually, but  at  once,  to  the  standing 
which  she  ought  to  liave  assumed  at 
the  moment  of  her  separation  from 
the  parent  stock.  It  was  the  pre- 
late's misfortune  to  be  invested  with 
important  secular  offices,  in  addition 
to  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  a  po- 
sition which,  in  the  state  or  parties, 
drew  down  destruction  upon  the 
church  he  hoped  to  establish. 

Thomas  Wentwoeth,  after  com- 
pleting his  education  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  succeeded   to  a  family 
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estate  of  GOOL  per  year,  and  entering 
parliament  1621,  espoused  the  popu- 
lar party  against  the  court  When 
Charles  I.  asserted  that  the  commons 
enjoyed  no  privileges  but  by  royal 
permission,  Sir  Tliomas  strenuously 
called  on  the  house  to  maintain  *  tliat 
their  privileges  were  rights  by  inhe- 
ritance/ When  Cliarles,  among  other 
injudicious  expedients  for  raising 
money,  had  recourse  to  a  forced  ge- 
neral loan,  Wentworth  decidedly  re- 
fused to  pay  his  contribution,  and 
was  first  imprisoned  in  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  then  confined  to  a  range  of 
two  miles  round  the  town  of  Dart- 
ford.  This  restraint  was,  however, 
removed  when  it  was  necessary  to 
summon  a  new  parliament,  1628  ;  and 
as  member  for  Yorkshire,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  advo- 
cates of  the  famous  •  petition  of  right,* 
Having  both  proved  the  strength  of 
his  abilities,  and  the  potency  of  his 
opposition,  high  terms  were  offered 
him  by  the  court,  which  he  finally  ac- 
cepted ;  and  in  1628  he  was  created 
baron  Wentworth.  This  defection 
especially  excited  the  ire  of  his  old 
friend  Pym ;  and  that  determined  re- 
publican vowed  *he  would  never 
leave  him,  till  that  traitorous  head  of 
his  was  held  up  by  the  common  hang- 
man to  the  scorn  of  the  whole  nation.* 
So  influential  did  Wentworth  now 
become  in  the  royal  councils,  tliat  he 
was  made  president  of  the  four 
northern  counties,  and,  at  Laud's 
suggestion,  sent  lord-deputy  to  Ire- 
land, 1632.  He  greatly  improved 
tlie  state  of  that  country,  both  as  re- 
garded law,  revenue,  and  trade,  the 
manufacture  of  linen  being  his  own 
creation  ;  but  his  system  of  govern- 
ment was  extremely  arbitrary,  it 
being  his  boast  tliat  he  liad  rendered 
the  king  as  absolute  in  Ireland  *  as 
any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could 
be.'  On  the  first  symptom  of  resist- 
ance to  the  royal  authority,  he  coun- 
selled the  strongest  measures ;  and 
after  the  failure  of  the  king's  first  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland,  he  was  sent 
for  from  Ireland,  and  created  earl  of 
Strafford.     He  returned  to  Ireland 


with  the  full  title  of  lord-lieutenant, 
the  better  to  gain  subsidies  and 
troops  ;  and  again  repairing  to  Ene- 
land,  betook  tlie command  in  the  north, 
but  found  himself  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  Scottish  army,  and  retreat 
to  York.  But  who  knows  not  the 
story  of  the  earl  of  StraflTord — how, 
as  he  rose  in  favour  with  the  king,  he 
lost  all  favour  with  the  people— how 
Pym,  his  former  friend,  held  to  his 
word,  and,  at  last,  succeeded  in  im- 
peaching him  of  high  treason — how 
be  rested  not  till  the  bill  of  attainder 
was  carried  through  both  houses — 
and  when  it  was  carried,  how  the 
same  remorseless  demagogue  was 
chief  manager  of  that  conference,  in 
which  it  was  resolved  that  the  king 
should  be  moved  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble to  give  his  concurrence  to  the 
bill  for  the  execution  of  the  forsaken, 
persecuted  Wentworth?  It  was  Sun- 
day—alas I  no  day  of  holy  rest  for 
king  Cliarles.  He  had  promised  to 
give  his  decision  on  the  bill  against 
the  earl  on  the  Monday  morning : 
but  as  yet  he  had  discovered  no  way 
by  which  he  might,  at  the  same  time, 
satisfy  his  own  conscience  and  his 
discontented  subjects.  Even  his 
queen,  the  high-souled  and  eentle 
Henrietta  Maria,  had  caught  the  in- 
fection of  his  fears  and  doubts.  But 
while  the  palace  of  Whitehall  was 
thus  the  scene  of  irresolution  and 
unhappiness,  there  was,  in  a  little 
chamber  of  the  Tower,  one  Quiet  and 
composed  mind.  As  Strafford  put 
off  the  favours  of  the  world,  he  put 
on  his  greatness.  He  had  early 
learned  to  live  rather  to  God  than  to 
man — to  make  a  conscience  of  little 
things — of  thoughts,  not  of  actions 
merely ;  and  though  he  had  too  clear 
a  judgment  not  to  perceive  that  those 
who  persecuted  him  to  the  death, 
were  influenced  by  malicious  mo- 
tives, and  that  the  charges  against 
him,  had  they  been  true,  could  not 
by  law  liave  brought  him  to  the  scaf- 
fold, he  bowed  a  convicted  traitor, 
not  against  his  king  or  his  country, 
but  against  himself  and  his  God. 
Nevertheless,  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren's  sake,  he  had  pleaded  he  might 
be  spared,  and  had  eloquently  refuted 
every  charge  against  him  ;  but  his  peti- 
tion had  been  rejected,  and  he  finally 
remembered  that  the  king,  on  calline 
the  Long  Parliament,  had  encouraged 
him  not  to  fear  the  popular  leaders, 
bv  the  assurance  *  that  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  should  be  touched  by  the 
parliament*  He  thought  of  tliat  sa- 
cred promise  :  but  now  his  mind  was 
changed.  He  had  come  to  a  noble 
resolution.  In  the  confinement  of 
his  prison  he  had  constantly  received 
accounts  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
nation.  He  heard  how  all  men  raised 
their  voices  against  his  life,  and  how 
the  king,  having  failed  to  draw  them 
from  their  purpose,  had  become  ex- 
posed to  insolence,  and  even  danger, 
on  his  account.  Strafford  hesitated 
not,  therefore,  to  put  in  execution 
his  lofty  purpose  j 

It  was  in  the  banqueting-room  that 
Charles  held  a  privy  council,  to  beg 
advice  for  his  conscience,  both  from 
lawyers  and  prelates,  in  the  case  of 
Strafford.  The  bishop  of  Ely  gravely 
told  the  king  there  was  a  private 
and  a  public  conscience ;  assured  him 
that  his  public  conscience  as  a  king 
might  not  only  dispense  with,  but 
oblige  him  to  do  that  which  was 
against  his  private  conscience  as  a 
man  ;  and  tliat  the  question  was  not, 
whether  he  would  save  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  but  whether  he  would  pe- 
rish with  him.  That  the  conscience 
of  a  kin^  to  preserve  his  kingdom, 
the  conscience  of  a  husband  to  pre- 
serve his  wife,  the  conscience  of  a 
father  to  preserve  his  children  (all 
which  were  now  in  danger),  weighed 
down  abundantly  all  the  considera- 
tions the  conscience  of  a  master  or  a 
friend  could  suggest  to  him  for  the 
preservation  of  a  friend  or  a  servant. 
The  bishop  of  London  (Juxon)  seemed 
to  be  the  only  single-minded  man 
amon^  them  :  he  spoke  out,  and  told 
the  king  truly,  not  that  there  were 
two  consciences,  but  that  if  he  was 
not  satisfied  in  his  one  only  conscience, 
he  ought  not  to  pass  sentence  on  lord 
Strafford— he   ought  not  to  do  it, 


whatsoever  might  happen !  The  coun- 
cil was  still  sitting,  the  king  still  un- 
decided ;  when  a  letter  was  put  into 
his  majesty's  hand.  Hastily  he  un- 
folded it ;  but  his  hands  trembled, 
and  his  tears  fell  fast  and  heavily  on 
the  paper,  as  in  silence  he  perused  it. 
Once  or  twice  he  made  an  effort  to 
read  it  aloud,  but  his  voice  failed  him  ; 
and  handing  the  letter  to  Juxon,  he 
bade  him  read,  telling  all  present, '  it 
was  from  Strafford — the  noble  pri- 
soner Strafford.*  When  the  prelate 
came  to  this  passage,  the  king  rose 
up,  as  if  anxious  to  have  its  reading 
over,  that  he  might  speak,  and  yet 
even  more  desirous  that  not  a  word 
should  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear :  'So 
now,  to  set  your  conscience  at  liberty, 
I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty, in  prevention  of  mista&es  which 
may  happen  by  your  refusal,  to  pass 
this  bill,  and  by  this  means  to  remove 
(praised  be  God  I  cannot  say  this 
accursed,  but  I  confess)  this  unfortu- 
nate thing  forth  out  of  the  way,  to- 
wards that  blessed  agreement  which 
God,  I  trust,  shall  ever  establish  be- 
tween you  and  your  subjects.  Sir, 
my  consent  shall  herein  acquit  you 
more  to  God,  than  all  the  world  can 
do  besides.  To  a  willing  man  there 
is  no  injury  done.  And  as,  by  God's 
grace,  I  forgive  all  the  world,  with  a 
calmness  and  meekness  of  infinite 
contentment  to  my  dislodging  soul, 
so,  sir,  to  you  I  can  resign  this  world, 
with  all  Its  imaginable  cheerfulness, 
in  just  acknowledgment  of  your  ex- 
ceeding favours.'  *  You  see,'  said 
Charles  ([looking  round  the  assembly, 
almost  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  his 
fine  countenance  cleared  of  every 
shade), '  you  see  how  my  own  friend 
and  counsellor  writes,  even  from 
prison,  to  advise  me.  The  question 
IS  therefore  settled ;  and  my  con- 
science reproaches  me  that  I  saw  it 
not  thus  from  the  first  Generous 
and  admirable  man !  true  and  devoted 
friend  I  My  lords,  he  should  not 
suffer ;  no,  not  if  the  commons  called 
for  this  head  of  mine,  to  meet  the 
axe  they  have  prepared  for  Strafford ! 
Let  us  break  up  tne  council,' 
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Though  it  was  the  earl's  Settled 
conviction  that  his  death  was  deter- 
mined on  by  those  who  had  more 
power  to  destroy  than  Charles  to  save, 
It  was  impossible  but  that  some 
ffleams  of  hope  should  visit  him  in 
his  prison.  He  was  busily  and 
seriously  engaged  with  his  secretary, 
dictating  some  directions  concerning 
the  disposal  of  his  property  after  his 
decease,  when  the  keeper  of  the 
Tower  entered  his  apartment,  with  a 
letter — brief,  and  signed  by  Charles 
— acquainting  him  that  his  majesty 
bad  felt  himself  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  his  people ;  that,  against 
his  will,  and  he  might  add,  his  con- 
science, he  had  yielded ;  that  my  lord 
Strafford's  condition  was  more  happy 
than  his  own ;  but,  in  short,  that  he 
had  given  his  assent  to  the  bill  for  the 
execution  of  his  tried  and  faithful 
friend.  Wentworth  stared  when  the 
paper  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  was 
stunned  when  he  had  perused  it. 
He  sat  silently  for  several  minutes ; 
but  at  length  slowlj  recovering,  and 
speaking  only  to  himself,  in  a  voice 
low  and  sorrowful  beyond  description, 
he  said, '  Put  not  your  trust  in  prin- 
ces, nor  in  an^  child  of  man  ;  for 
in  them  there  is  no  salvation ! '  He 
then  turned  calmly  to  his  secretary, 
and  continued  his  directions  as  before, 
forgetful,  it  might  have  seemed,  that 
anv  interruption  had  occurred.  But 
a  brief  period  was  allowed  the  earl 
between  the  day  of  his  condemnation 
and  that  fixed  for  his  death.  Nearly 
his  last  act  was  the  addressing  of 
letters  to  his  countess,  then  in  Ire* 
land,  and  to  his  son,  *  his  sweet  Will,' 
as  he  so  charmingly  calls  him.  In 
them  are  handed  down  to  us  some- 
what of  the  piety,  the  heaipenly  for^ 
giveness,  the  sweet  familiar  tender- 
ness of  this  illustrious  man.  They 
who  saw  him  on  the  scaffold,  might 
be  well  amazed  at  the  perfect  com- 
posure and  dignity  of  his  deportment 
there.  He  came  forth  among  tliem, 
not  as  a  miserable  and  convicted 
traitor,  but  as  a  true  nobleman  ;  with 
a  courage  that  smiled  calmly  at  all 
bodily  suffering,  and  a  piety  at  once 


humble  and  inspiring.  His  scaffold 
seemed  not  what  it  really  was,  but 
an  open  hall  of  audience,  where  he 
presided  as  the  chief  man  present, — 
where  he  courteously  received  those 
that  loved  him,  and  nobly  forgave  all 
who  had  offended  him :  and  the  im- 
press of  fear  and  even  of  death  was 
to  be  seen,  on  that  melancholy  occa^ 
sion,  not  in  the  countenance  of  the 
victim,  but  only  in  the  faces  of  those 
who  came  to  see  him  die.  He  fell, 
aged  48,  1641. 

EnwABD  CoKB  (1549— 16d4)>  bom 
at  Mileham,  Norfolk,  completed  his 
education  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  He  pleaded  his  first  cause 
as  a  barrister  1578,  and  was  so  suc- 
cessful, as  to  be  appointed  reader  of 
LyonVinn,  where  his  lectures  for 
three  years  gained  him  additional 
celebrity.  After  holding  various  of- 
fices, he  sat  in  the  commons  for  Noiv. 
folk,  and  was  chosen  speaker  1592, 
and  then  successively  solicitor  and 
attorney-general ;  in  which  latter  ca- 
pacity he  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
secution of  Essex  and  Southampton. 
He  was  knighted  by  James,  but  he 
disgraced  himself  by  the  violence  of 
his  conduct  in  managing  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  Raleigh  ; 
while  he  again  obtained  notice  by 
his  eloquence  against  the  gunpowder 
conspirators,  and  rose  1606  to  be 
chieMustice  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  m  1613,  of  tlie  king's  bench. 
Having  refused  to  favour  the  new 
favourite  Villiers  in  some  pecuniary 
matter,  he  was  removed  in  1616  both 
from  the  council  and  his  post  of  chief- 
justice;  but  meanly  making  up  the 
breach  by  marrying  his  youngest 
daughter,  with  a  large  fortune,  to  the 
elder  brother  of  Villiers,  he  was  re- 
instated 1617.  He  was  soon  actively 
engaged  in  prosecutions  for  corrup- 
tion of  office  and  other  crimes,  in 
order  to  recruit  an  exhausted  treasury 
by  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  fines. 
As  he,  however,  supported  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons  with  great  tena- 
city, he  was,  after  the  prorogation  of 
parliament  1651,  committed  to  the 
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Tower;  and  though  quickly  libe- 
rated, was  again  expelled  the  privy 
council,  with  peculiar  marks  of  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  James.  On 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
nominated  sheriff  of  Buckingham- 
shire, to  prevent  his  being  chosen 
member  for  the  county,  which  how- 
ever he  after  all  represented  in  the 
parliament  of  1627.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  highly  popular :  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
speeches  for  redress  of  grievances ; 
vindicated  the  ri^ht  of  the  commons 
to  proceed  against  any  individual, 
however  exalted ;  openly  named 
Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  kingdom  ;  and  finally 
sealed  his  services  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution,  by  proposing 
and  framing  the  famous  *  Petition  of 
Rights,'  the  most  explicit  declaration 
of  English  liberty  which  had  then 
appeared.  This  was  the  last  of  his 
public  acts.  The  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, which  soon  followed,  sent 
him  in  retirement  to  his  house  at 
Stoke  Pogeis,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  tranquillity,  dying,  aged  85, 
1634.  Coke  now  lives  in  his  '  Com- 
mentary on  Littleton's  Treatise  on 
Tenures,'  a  work  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  store-house  of  legal  erudi- 
tion ;  but  though  a  great  lawyer,  the 
author  was  wholly  wanting  in  tlie 
higher  merits  of  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  regard  to  general  principles, 
without  which  law  is  merely  a  collec- 
tion of  arbitrary  rules,  and  unworthy 
the  name  of  a  science.  Of  Coke's 
disposition,  James  observed  that  he 
was  the  fittest  instrument  for  a  tyrant 
that  ever  was  in  England;  and  he 
used  to  call  him  '  the  cat,'  from  his 
possession  of  that  cunning  and  tact, 
which  enabled  him  always  to  keep 
his  legs  in  adversity. 

Fkancis  Quarles  (1592—1644), 
tlie  first  of  our  religious  poets,  was 
son  of  the  clerk  of  the  green  cloth  to 
Elizabeth,  and  born  at  Rumford, 
Essex.  After  an  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  entered  at  Lincoln's-inn, 
and  successively  became  cup-bearer 


to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter 
of  James  L,  and  secretary  to  arch- 
bishop Ussher  in  Ireland.  The  re- 
bellion of  1641  drove  him  back  to 
England ;  when  he  joined  king  Charles 
at  Oxford,  and  had  his  property,  on 
tliat  account,  sequestrated.  He  was 
so  much  affected  by  his  losses,  espe- 
cially by  the  deprivation  of  his  books, 
that  he  sank  into  a  low  fever,  and 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  1644, 
aged  52.  Of  his  works,  the  most 
popular  will  always  be  his  'Em- 
blems.' Many  a  modem  poet  has 
rifled  this  treasury,  which,  but  for 
the  engraved  illustrations,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  better  known  and 
appreciated.  He  displayed  a  defec- 
tive taste  in  mingling  imaffes  sacred 
and  profane;  but,  with  this  single 
fault  (for  his  quaintness  is  an  orna- 
ment), he  far  excels  the  pious  Hei^ 
bert,  and  other  serious  poets,  ii> 
smoothness  of  versification,  and  clas- 
sical neatness.  The  freshness  of  the 
modem  poietes,  or  maker,  as  the  poet 
is  still  designated  in  Scotland,  is  ob- 
servable in  all  his  productions. 

GuiDo  Reni,  son  of  a  musician 
of  Bologna,  evinced  early  a  taste  for 
design,  and  was  placed  at  20  under 
Lodovico  Carracci,  who,  on  account 
of  his  beauty,  made  him  the  model 
of  his  angels.  Adopting,  in  pui^ 
posed  opposition  to  the  rough  and 
tx)ld  style  of  Caravaggio,  then  in 
vogue,  a  delicate  imitation  of  na- 
ture, he  soon  attracted  notice;  and 
on  his  accompanying  Albani  to 
Rome,  Paul  V.  chose  him  to  paint 
his  private  chapel  of  Monte  Cavallo, 
and  often  came  to  see  him  work, 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
splendidly  habited,  and  served  by  his 
pupils,  arrayed  around  him  in  re- 
spectful silence.  Guido  was  clearly 
vain  of  his  abilities ;  he  returned  no 
visit  of  the  great,  quitted  Rome  in  a 
pet  for  Bologna  because  of  the  slow 
payment  by  the  papal  treasurer,  and 
would  not  retum  until  the  cardinals 
sent  their  carriages  for  him  as  for  an 
ambassador.  A  habit  of  gaming  at 
length  rained  his  finances;  and  he 
latterly  wrote  merely  for  bread,  dying 
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at  Bologna,  aged  66, 1642.  As  Guido 
excelled  in  his  celestial  figures,  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Italy  still 
teem  with  his  productions;  all  of 
which  want  force  and  expression,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  excel  in 
beauty,  grace,  and  delicate  colouring. 
Not  one  of  them  has  yet  descended 
to  be  tM  in  the  usual  way ;  and  there 
is  something  of  truth,  therefore,  in 
the  Italian  proyerb,  that  '  his  figures 
are  of  Paraclise,  and  his  pictures  above 
price.* 

p£T£a  Paul  Rubens,  bom  at 
Cologne,  turned  his  attention  from 
belles-lettres  to  painting  while  at 
Antwerp  ;  from  which  citv  the  civil 
war  drove  his  family.  After  study- 
ing under  the  best  Flemish  mas- 
ters, he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  a  stay 
there  of  seven  years,  marked  the  dis- 
tinctive excellencies  of  Titian,  Ra- 
faelle,  Paolo  Veronese,  and  Tinto- 
retto, his  chief  prototypes.  He  was 
now  invited  to  Paris  by  Maria  de 
Medici  to  paint  the  Luxembourg  gal- 
lery ;  and  he  became  such  a  favourite 
with  the  infanta  Isabella  of  Spain, 
tliat  she  sent  him  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, to  negotiate  a  peace,  16^0. 
Here  he  painted  tlie  Banqueting- 
house  for  Charles,  and  was  knight«i 
by  him.  At  length  Philip  IV.  made 
him  secretary  of  state  in  Flanders  ; 
where  he  died,  after  amassing  a  large 
fortune,  aged  63,  1640.  Familiar 
subjects,  familiar  histories,  treated 
with  great  lustre  and  fulness  of  colonic 
in^,  a  richness  of  nature,  and  pro- 
priety of  draperies,  recommend 
themselves  at  first  sight  to  the  com- 
monest observer  of  Rubens.  The 
just  boldness  of  hb  drawing,  the  won- 
derful chiaroscuro  diffused  through- 
out his  pictures, — not  loaded  like 
Rembrandt's,  to  force  out  one  peculiar 
spot  of  light— the  fidelity  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times  he  was 
representing,  and  attention  to  every 
part  of  his  compositions,  without  en- 
forcing trifles,  or  too  much  neglecting 
them,  endear  his  works  to  the  best 
judges.  As  he  is  perhaps  the  single 
artist  who  attracts  the  suffrages  of 
every  rank,  his  especial  fame  may  be 
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said  to  arise  from  a  defect  of  that 
majesty,  dignity,  and|grace,  which  con- 
fine the  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
to  the  fewest  admirers ;  and  this  may 
account  at  once  for  the  manifest 
failure  of  hb  scriptural  pieces. 

Anthony  Vandyck  (1599—1641), 
born  at  Antwerp,  became  the  pupil 
of  Rubens,  and  in  Italy  studied  the 
beauties  of  the  Venetian  school.  On 
his  return,  the  reputation  of  his  his- 
torical pieces  procured  him  an  in- 
vitation from  the  court  of  France ; 
but  he  preferred  the  patronage  of 
Cliarles  I.  of  England.  That  mon- 
arch knighted  him,  and  allowed  him 
a  pension ;  and  the  painter,  flattered 
by  the  court,  and  grown  rich  bv  the 
exertion  of  his  pencil,  married  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Earl  Gowrie, 
and  supported  the  dignity  of  her 
rank  bv  tne  ostentatious  display  of  a 
magnihcent  equipage,  and  splendid 
table.  He  died,  1 64 1 ,  aged  42.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  pictures  is  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  preserved  at 
Antwerp.  His  pieces  in  England 
are  numerous,  but  chiefly  portraits, 
all  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing; and  from  them  he  derived  a 
more  substantial  remuneration  than 
from  historical  subjects. 

Nicholas  Poussin,  born  in  Nor- 
mandy, studied  painting  at  Paris,  and 
in  his  thirtieth  year  visited  Rome  for 
the  first  time.  Though  unusually 
late  for  such  a  journey,  he  was  en- 
abled, after  devoting  much  time  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  sculptured 
heroes  and  various  antiquities  of  the 
capitol,  'to  embellish  his  own  original 
good  style  by  a  rigid  attention  to  the 
manners,  customs,  times,  places,  and 
decoration  of  the  subjects  he  after- 
wards attempted  to  delineate.  Louis 
XIII.  sent  him  an  invitation,  which 
he  could  not  refuse ;  but  though  he 
lodged  in  the  Tuilleries,  he  sighed  for 
the  classic  retreats  of  Rome,  and  at 
last  returned,  and  died  there,  aged  71, 
166d.  His  chief  works  are  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  wnich  he  did  not  complete. 
All  his  productions  are  distinguished 
for  elegance  of  form,  correctness  and- 
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variety  of  proportion,  and  boldness 
of  feature. 

DoMENicHiNO,  properly  Domenico 
Zampieri,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  and 
studied  under  the  Caracci.  When 
called  by  his  fellow  students  *  the  ox/ 
on  account  of  his  slowness,  Annibal 
Caracci  predicted  that  he  would 
'  plough  a  fruitful  field,'  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  pope  and  other 
patrons  of  art  at  Rome.  It  was  his 
custom  to  assume  for  a  time  the  pas- 
sion he  was  depicting  ;  so  that,  while 
working  by  himself  he  was  often 
heard  to  laugh,  weep,  and  talk  aloud, 
in  a  manner  that  would  have  induced 
a  stranger  to  suppose  him  mad.  Hav- 
ing quitted  the  capitol  for  his  native 
city,  to  work  two  years  on  his  picture 
of  the  Rosary,  he  was  recalled  by 
Gregory  XV.,  to  be  made  architect 
of  the  Vatican ;  he  next  went  to 
Naples,  to  paint  the  chapel  of  St. 
Januario  ;  and  there  he  unhappily 
met  with  so  rancorous  an  opposition 
from  rival  artists,  that  he  fell  into  a 
low  fever,  and  died,  aged  60,  1641. 
His  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  has 
been  reckoned  the  next  piece  in 
merit  to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Rafaelle ;  and  the  history  of  Apollo 
whicli  he  painted,  in  ten  frescoes,  for 
cardinal  Aldobrandini,  is  a  very  great 
work.  He  succeeded  equally  in  the 
grand  and  tender,  finished  his  pictures 
elaborately,  and,  tliough  somewhat 
cold  in  his  female  expression,  has 
been  usually  admired  for  the  ju- 
dicious blending  of  the  classic  ele- 
gance of  his  groups  with  the  simple 
loveliness  of  nature. 

Rene  Descartes  0596 — 1650), 
born  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  was 
educated  by  Jesuits,  and  then  entered 
the  Bavarian  army,  but  quitted  it  on 
obtaining  money  by  the  death  of  a 
relative,  1621,  to  travel.  Upon  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  but  he 
was  of  an  unsettled  disposition,  fixing 
his  residence  sometimes  at  Amster- 
dam, sometimes  at  Deventer;  and 
when  Louis  XI H.  had  in  vain  in- 
vited him  to  return  to  Paris,  he  mu- 
nificently settled  on  him  a  pension  of 


3000  livres,  for  his  mathematical 
labours.  At  length  the  eccentric 
Christina  induced  him  to  remove  to 
Stockholm,  1648,  where  he  was  soon 
admitted  to  her  confidence,  attending 
her  every  momine  at  five  o'clock  to 
instruct  her  in  physics ;  but  in  two 
years  his  health  suddenly  declined, 
and  he  died,  much  to  the  sorrow  of 
tlie  Swedes,  aged  54,  1650.  Des- 
cartes effected  a  thorough  revolution 
in  geometry,  by  his  talented  appli- 
cation of  algebra  tliereto ;  and  to 
him  the  modem  geometry  is  indebted 
for  extended  powers  and  capacities, 
to  which  the  ancient  system  could  not 
attain.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  his  memorable  discovery  was  that 
geometry  at  once  oversnrang  the 
narrow  limits  which  had  circum- 
scribed it  for  ages,  and  took  a  range, 
the  extent  of  which  is  literally  in- 
finite. Instead  of  a  few  simple  and 
particular  curves,  which  had  hitherto 
constituted  the  only  objects  of  the 
science,  the  geometer  discussed  the 
properties  of  whole  classes  of  curves, 
distinguished  and  arranged  according 
to  the  degrees  of  the  equations  which 
represent  them.  The  variety  of 
curves  thus  become  as  infinite  as  that 
of  equations.  Descartes  having  thus 
brought  geometry  under  the  dominion 
of  analysis,  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
led into  the  splendid  but  visionary 
notion  that  the  system  of  the  worla, 
and  the  philosophy  of  mechanics, 
might  in  like  manner  be  established 
upon  a  theory  arising  out  of  a  few 
first  assumed  axioms.  His  doctrine 
of  vortices,  therefore,  and  other  hy- 
potheses, liave  been  unable  to  stand 
the  test  of  truth ;  and  posterity  is  in- 
debted to  him  only  (and  this  is 
enough)  for  showing  the  powers  of 
ANALYSIS,  which  must  now  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  at  least  all 
physical  learning,  and  for  reducing  the 
laws  of  refraction,  called  dioptrics,  to 
a  science.  The  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, which  is  a  compound  of  the 
peripatetic  and  Baconian,  prevailed 
everywhere  on  the  continent,  until 
Voltaire  supplanted  it  by  the  New- 
tonian system. 
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CoNTSMPOAARiES.  —  Gotper  Guz- 
man  de  OSvarez,  count-duke  of  Spain, 
of  an  illustrious  familvi  became  prime 
minister,  at  35,  to  Philip  IV.  on  his 
accession,  at  17,  1621,  and  remained 
22  years  at  the  head  of  affairs.  In 
his  foreign  policy  he  strove  to  outwit 
cardinal  Richelieu,  the  French  minis- 
ter, who  laboured  to  depress  both 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  to  oppose 
Buckingham  in  England,  who  sided 
with  the  French  or  Spanish  premier 
as  interest  prompted :  but  his  mea* 
sures  were  often  unfortunate ;  and 
after  seeing  Catalonia  revolt,  Portu- 
gal detach  itself  from  his  country,  and 
the  colony  of  Brazil  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  Dutch,  he  was  compelled 
by  Philip  to  resign,  1643.  Retiring 
hereon  to  Toro,  he  soon  after  died  in 
a  state  of  hypochondriasis,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  novel  of  Gil  Bias,  aged 
57,  1643.  The  private  policy  of  Oli- 
varez  neglected  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  commerce,  by  which 
alone  a  nation  is  raised  to  indepen- 
dence ;  though  he  is  allowed  to  have 
eff*ected  some  useful  regulations,  and 
to  iiave  encouraged  marriage  by  an 
exemption  from  taxes.  George  Fil- 
&r#,  son  of  Sir  George,  began  his 
travels  on  tlie  continent  without  any 
previous  education  of  moment,  and 
acquired  all  the  outward  embellish- 
ments of  a  man  of  the  world.  On 
his  return,  he  captivated  James  I.  at 
a  play  represented  by  the  Cambridge 
students,  by  his  tine  clothes  and  dash- 
ing air ;  and  from  that  hour  his  rise 
began,  through  the  grades  of  baron, 
earl,  marquis,  to  tliat  of  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. He  was  made  master  of  the 
horse,  warden  of  the  cinque-ports, 
and  soon  became  the  disposer  of  every 
thing  in  church  and  state.  In  1 620 
he  married  the  earl  of  Rutland's 
daughter,  the  richest  heiress  in  the 
kingdom  ;  in  1623  accompanied  the 
prince  of  Wales  in  his  romantic  visit 
to  Madrid  ;  but  from  that  period  his 
popularity  daily  declined.  His  disso- 
lution of  the  parliament,  to  raise 
supplies  bv  other  contrivances,  paved 
the  way  for  his  fall,  which  was  at 
once  consummated  by   his  conduct 


in  the  war  with  France.  Instead  of 
landing  on  the  continent,  he  made  an 
imprudent  attack  on  the  isle  of  Rh6, 
in  which  he  lost  the  flower  of  his 
army :  and  while  attempting  to  repair 
tliis  disaster  by  raising  a  more  power- 
ful force  wherewith  to  relieve  Ro- 
chelle,  he  was  stabbed  by  Felton  at 
Portsmouth,  in  his  87th  year,  1628. 

Rupert  of  Bavaria,  third  son  of  the 
elector-palatine  and  James  I.'s  daugh- 
ter, after  roving  as  an  exile,  on  ac- 
count of  his  father's  misfortunes,  came 
to  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  and  as  a  leader  of  his  un- 
cle's (Charles  L)cavalry,  distinguished 
himself  at  Edgehill  and  Clialgrave- 
iield,  and  took  Bristol ;  but  his  im- 
petuosity at  Marston-Moor  and  Nase- 
by  contributed  to  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  tliose  engagements,  and  his 
surrender  of  Bristol  to  Fairfax  occa- 
sioned Cliarles  to  dismiss  him.  Dur^ 
ing  the  Commonwealth,  he  carried  on 
a  predatory  warfare  against  the  Eng- 
lish by  sea ;  and  having  at  length 
taken  many  prizes  from  the  republi- 
cans, he  sold  them,  and  joined  Cluu*les 
II.  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  After 
the  restoration  he  acted  as  an  admiral, 
and  as  sole  admiral  in  the  war  with 
the  Dutch  1673.  His  last  years 
were  passed  as  governor  of  Windsor 
Castle ;  and  in  that  delightful  retire- 
ment he  invented  mezzotinto  engrav- 
ing, the  compound  known  as  prince's 
metal,  &c.  He  died,  aged  63,  1682. 
Lucius  Cory,  viscount  Falkland,  liad 
been  educated  at  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ; 
and  though  made  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  by  Charles  I.,  lived  a  life 
of  learned  ease  at  his  seat  of  Burford, 
near  Oxford,  where  Chill ingwortli  and 
other  men  of  talent  partook  of  his 
hospitality.  His  peerage  being  a 
Scottish  one,  he  sat  in  the  commons^ 
and  so  clearly  took  the  popular  side 
as  to  vote  for  depriving  the  bishops  of 
their  privileges  as  lords.  When,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  leaders  of  parliament 
bent  on  undermining  the  monarchy, 
he  at  once  declared  his  preference  of 
the  security  of  established  forms,  and 
even  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  of 
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state.  Though  he  soon  resigned  of- 
fice, through  a  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  employ  spies,  open  suspected 
letters,  &c.,  he  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  attended  Charles  both  at 
Edgehill  and  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 
A  view,  however,  of  the  evils  impend- 
ing over  his  country,  at  length  weighed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  produced  a  me- 
lancholy, which  a  foolish  trial  of  the 

*  Sortes  Virgilianae,'  in  his  then  ner- 
vous state,  is  recorded  to  have  con- 
verted into  despair.  Resolved  on 
dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  dressed 
himself  with  especial  care  on  the 
morning  of  Newbury  fight,  in  which 
he  was  to  have  a  command,  and  fell 
therein  by  a  musket-shot,  aged  84, 
October  27th,  1644.  Among  the  re- 
gistered saying  of  the  gifted  Falk- 
land is  one  which,  like  the  maxims  of 
Voltaire,  will,  for  quaintness  alone, 
go  down  to  posterity :  *  I  pity,*  he 
would  observe,  as  he  satin  his  libraiy, 

*  oh  I  how  1  pitv  unlearned  gentle- 
men on  a  rainy  day  I' 

Joseph  Hall,  the  English  Seneca, 
bom  of  a  good  family  at  Bristow 
Park,  Leicestershire,  became  fellow 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  tutor 
to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  1627,  from  which  he 
was  translated  to  Norwich  1641.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  opposing 
the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the 
lords,  but  released  for  5000^ ;  and 
now  shamefully  deprived  of  his  dig- 
nities, and  reduced  to  poverty,  he 
retired  to  a  little  farm  at  Heigham, 
near  Norwich,  and  died  in  that  seclu- 
sion, aged  82,  1656.  The  fruit  of  the 
excellent  prelate's  misfortunes  and 
retreat  from  the  world  is  his  ever- 
during  *  Meditations,'  a  most  admi- 
rable Christian  book.  Tkonuu  Ful- 
ler, born  at  Akle,  Northamptonshire, 
after  completing  his  education  at 
Queen's  and  Sidney  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge, took  orders,  and  became 
preacher  at  the  Savoy.  A  high  tory 
sermon  he  preached  there,  caused  the 
puritans  to  seek  his  life,  164*2 ;  and 
he  fled  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
was  afterwards  accidentally  the  chief 
defender  of  Basing  House,  compelling 


Sir  William  Waller,  the  parliamen- 
tarian, to  retire.  He  would  have 
had  a  bishopric  at  the  restoration, 
but  died  of  a  fever,  aged  63,  1661. 
His  *  Worthies  of  England'  is  most 
valuable  for  its  provincial  histor}*,  its 
anecdote,  and  its  faithful  pictures  of 
the  men  and  manners  of  his  day. 
James  Ussher,  born  in  Dublin,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Armagh  by  James 
I.,  1624.  As  primate  of  Ireland,  he 
had  much  labour  in  conciliating  the 
catholic  party,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  regard  ecclesiastical  offices  as 
their  legal  property ;  but  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  dignity, 
propriety,  and  meekness,  and  gained 
the  respect  of  all  the  better  class  of 
his  opponents.  He  came  to  England 
1640 ;  but  the  Irish  rebellion,  wherein 
his  pdace  was  burned,  prevented  his 
return ;  the  English  civil  war  ensued ; 
and  during  the  Commonwealth,  he 
resided  in  privacy,  first  in  Wales,  and 
then  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  where  he 
died,  aged  80,  1656.  He  left  his 
library  (10,000  volumes)  to  Trinity 
College,  and  is  now  known  by  his 
*  Annals  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment,' especially  referred  to  for  its 
supposed  accurate  cfaronolo^. 

Kobert  Burton,  bom  at  Lindley,  Lei- 
cestershire, and  educated  at  Brazen- 
nose  College,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, took  holy  orders,  and  died  at  his 
living  of  Segrave,  Leicestershire,  aged 
63, 1639,  on  the  day  he  had  himself 
predicted  his  decease.  He  now  lives 
in  his  incomparable  '  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,'  written  to  divert  his 
own  tendency  to  hypocliondriasis ;  of 
which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
repertory  of  wit  and  erudition,  that 
Sterne  and  other  writers  have  bor- 
rowed their  best  flowers  therefrom, 
and  that  no  library  can  be  considered 
complete  without  it,  IFiUlam  Drum' 
mond,  son  of  Sir  John,  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  Scotland,  devoted  himself,  with 
a  good  fortune,  to  literary  puiv 
suits,  and  lias  left  the  worla  some 
sonnets,  which  are  a  model  of  deli- 
cacy, sentiment,  and  tenderness.  His 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 
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was  such,  that  the  kingfs  execution  is 
said  to  have  brought  on  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  64,  1649.  John  Hales, 
born  at  Bath,  became  celebrated  for 
his  Greek  proficiency  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  Merton.  After  be- 
ing Greek  professor  in  his  university, 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, 1613;  but  was  eventually  de- 
prived, 1645,  for  refusing  to  subscribe 
the  Covenant,  and  retired  to  the 
country,  where  he  died,  aged  72, 
1656.  *  The  Golden  Remains  of  the 
ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales  of 
Eton  College,'  are  with  us  to  vouch 
for  the  sound  theology  and  deep 
learning  of  the  venerable  author,  who 
was  indebted  to  Laud  for  his  ortho- 
doxy. '  Laud  ferreted  roe'  he  tells 
ns, '  out  of  Calvinism,  and  low-church 
prooensities.'  George  Abbott,  a  poor 
clotliworker^s  son,  obtained  an  exhi- 
bition at  Oxford  by  means  of  the 
free-school  of  his  native  town,  Guild- 
ford, Surrey,  and  rose  to  be  arch- 
bbhop  of  Canterbury,  succeeding 
Bancroft,  1610.  Before  his  highest 
advancement,  he  had  been  a  strict 
supporter  of  the  severities  of  the 
court  of  high  commission  ;  but  on 
reaching  it,  he  became  the  advocate  of 
popular  rights.  Clarendon  and  Fuller 
both  observe  that '  had  not  the  system 
of  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  been  inter- 
rupted by  Abbott's  changed  princi- 
Eles,  Calvinism  and  dissent  would 
ave  been  rooted  out  of  England, 
and  the  convulsions  of  this  reign  have 
been  prevented.'  Abbott's  fortunes 
were  clouded  by  his  accidental  shoots 
ing  of  a  park-keeper,  during  a  stag- 
hunt  in  Lord  Zouch's  park  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  bis  enemies  enlarging  upon  an 
archbishop's  indulgence  in  secular 
sports,  though  then  a  common  prac- 
tice, and  his  own  remorse  making 
him  deeply  penitent.  Opposed  as 
he  had  become,  since  his  change  botli 
political  and  polemical,  to  Laud,  he 
was  occasionally  involved  in  fierce 
disputes  with  that  person,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  died,  aged  71,  1633. 
Ovoen  FelUham,  secretary  to  tlie  coun- 
tess of    Thomond  during  the  civil 


wars,  and  who  died  a  layman  and 
bachelor  1 678,  is  only  now  known  by 
his  '  Resolves,'  a  book  of  essays,  in 
character  far  above  the  usual  ethical 
productions  of  his  day.  The  author 
possessed  a  sufficiency  of  that  highest 
Christian  virtue,  charity,  to  view  hu- 
man actions  and  intentions  in  their 
fairest  light.  Edmund  Gunter,  bom 
in  Wales,  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
became  astronomy-lecturer  at  Gre- 
sham  College,  1619.  Besides  im- 
proving mathematical  instruments, 
he  contrived  that  valuable  rule  of 
proportion  called  *  Gunter's  Scale,' 
which  affords  an  easy  method  of 
combining  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
(from  which  junction  so  many  im- 
portant truths  have  been  discovered) 
especially  adapted  for  popular  use. 
Guntcr  died,  aged  45, 1626. 

George  Herbert,  brother  of  Edward 
lord  Herbert,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  became  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  James  I.  gave 
him  a  sinecure  post  of  120i.  per 
annum  for  his  official  Latin  letter  of 
thanks,  in  return  for  the  king's  pre- 
sent of  the  Basilikon  Doron  to  the 
university ;  but  as  he  had  no  chance 
of  rising  at  court  after  James's  deatli, 
he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  the  re* 
tirement  of  his  livings,  'especially  at 
Bemerton,  Wilts,  not  only  became 
distinguished  for  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  his  pastoral  duties,  but  for 
munificence,  and  literary  excellence. 
His  poetry,  as  found  in  his  *  Country 
Parson,'  a  quaint  medley  of  verse 
and  prose,  though,  like  tnat  of  the 
other  writers  of  his  day,  deformed  by 
point  and  antithesis,  bears  the  stamp 
of  true  genius;  and  there  are  few 
more  valuable  ethical  productions 
than  the  portion  styled  '  The  Church 
Porch.'  Herbert  died  of  consump- 
tion, aged  40,  1688.  Peter  Heylyn, 
born  at  Burford,  Oxon,  became  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  took 
holy  orders,  but  was  obliged  to  hide 
himself  during  the  civil  war.  He 
was  to  have  been  rewarded  for  his 
sufferings  at  the  Restoration  with  a 
bishopric,  but  died  of  a  fever,  aged 
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62,  1660.  His  *  Microcosmus,  or 
History  of  the  World/  which  swelled, 
in  frequent  editions,  from  a  small  8vo 
to  a  ponderous  folio,  was  long  regard- 
ed by  the  few  readers  of  England  as 
a  repertory  of  all  necessary  know- 
ledge, scriptural  excepted.  Henry 
Wottofiy  bom  at  Bocton  Hall,  Kent, 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  New 
and  Queen's  Colleges,  Oxford,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  Essex.  On  the 
death  of  the  earl,  he  escaped  to  Flo- 
rence, and  was  sent  by  tlie  duke  to 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  to  apprise 
him  of  an  English  conspiracy  against 
him.  When  James  became  king  of 
England,  Wotton  was  knighted,  and 
went  ambassador  to  Venice,  Holland, 
and  Germany  ;  but  on  obtaining  the 
provostship  of  Eton  for  his  services, 
ne  took  holy  orders,  and  devoted  his 
remaining  years  to  literature,  dying, 
aged  71,  1639.  He  never  completed 
his  histories  of  the  reformation,  &c. ; 
and  is  now  best  known  by  his  sensible 
fugitive  poetry.  John  Speed,  a  tailor 
of  Farington,  Cheshire,  abandoned 
the  needle  for  the  pen,  and  wrote  a 
History  of  Great  Britain  to  the  close 
of  the  Norman  reigns,  containing 
much  valuable  antiquarian  informa- 
tion, gleaned  from  authors  now  lost. 
Speed  died  in  competency,  through 
his  work,  aged  74, 1 629.  John  Sciden, 
bom  at  Salvington,  Sussex,  completed 
his  education  at  Hart  HaJl,  Oxford, 
and  then  studied  the  law.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  long  parliament,  on 
the  liberal  side,  but  concurred  neither 
in  the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  nor 
in  the  abrogation  of  episcopacy ;  and 
though  James  I.  had  imprisoned  him 
for  his  impeachment  of  Buckingham, 
Charles  thought  of  making  him  his 
chancellor.  He  continued  in  parlia- 
ment after  the  kind's  death,  but  re- 
fused Cromwell's  direction  to  refute 
the  Eikon  Basilike.  He  died  in  some 
post  in  the  countess  of  Kent's  house, 
aged  70,  1654.  The  *  Table  Talk'  of 
Selden  is  that  by  which  he  is  now 
known ;  and  it  gives  us  a  fair  notion 
of  what  may  be  styled  the  reputed 
'  learned  man  of  his  day.' 

The   Three  Aiwfy*.— These  were 


Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York, 
under  Elizabeth,  and  his  two  sons. 
The  archbishop  had,  while  master  of 
Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  taken  up 
the  cause  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  been 
an  exile  on  the  continent  throughout 
Mary's  reign.  He  even  offended  his 
patroness  Elizabeth,  by  his  desire  to 
renew  the  persecution  of  the  catho- 
lics, and  died,  aged  69,  1588.  Edwin, 
his  eldest  son,  was  a  lay-prebendary 
under  James,  but  was  imprisoned  for 
his  parliamentary  opposition  to  court 
measures.  He  gave  1500/.  to  found 
a  metaphysical  chair  at  Oxford,  and 
died,  aged  68,  1629.  George,  the 
youngest  son,  is  known  by  his  pub- 
lished travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  whi- 
ther he  went  on  leaving  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  He  para- 
phrased the  Metamorphoses  in  a 
style  far  above  the  poets  of  his  day, 
and  died,  aged  34,  1648.  Philip  Mat- 
singer,  bora  at  Salisbury,  left  St.  Al- 
ban's  Hall,  Oxford,  on  turning  ca- 
tholic, and  became  a  play-writer.  He 
ranks  next  to  Shakspeare  in  tragedy, 
though  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
comedy ;  and  he  has  the  claim  of  that 
great  poet  over  Jonson,  of  drawing 
his  characters  from  nature,  and  not 
from  the  figurantes  of  a  day.  He 
died,  aged  54,  1639.  Edward  Po- 
cocke,  on  leaving  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  became  chaplain  to  the 
English  factory  at  Aleppo.  Laud 
gave  him  his  own  newly  founded 
chair  of  Arabic  at  Oxford ;  and 
though  deprived  by  the  civil  war,  he 
received  preferment  at  the  Restora- 
tion, and  died,  aged  87,  1691.  His 
travels  in  the  East  are  still  deservedly 
read  and  referred  to.  Pierre  Oassendi, 
bom  in  Provence,  became  known  at 
19,  as  lecturer  in  the  college  of  Aix, 
where  he  opposed  the  peripatetic  sys- 
tem, and  supported  the  epicurean. 
But  it  is  only  as  an  astronomer  that 
we  need  re^rd  him.  In  support  of 
the  Copernican  system,  against  Des- 
cartes, he  distinctly  pointed  out  the 
analogy  between  the  laws  of  motion, 
as  deduced  by  mechanical  writers, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and 
proved  that  a  body  carried  along  by 
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another,  acquires  a  motion  which  it 
retains  after  it  lias  ceased  to  be  so  car- 
ried. This  last  referred  to  the  old 
arguments  of  the  Ptolemaists  against 
the^earth's  motion,  lately  revived  by 
Moirin.  Gassendi  was  the  first  to 
observe  the  transit  of  a  planet  (Mer- 
cury) over  the  sun,  1631 ;  a  fact 
satisfactorily  proving  the  truth  of  the 
system  of  elliptic  orbits.  He  took 
holy  orders,  was  made  regius  professor 
of  mathematics  by  Richelieu,  1645, 
and  died,  aged  63,  1655. 

Wentzel  HoUar,  bom  at  Prague, 
left  that  city  at  its  sacking,  and  was 
brought  by  lord  Arundel,  minister  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  I.,  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  became  teacher  of  de- 
sign to  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II.  When  the  civil 
war  began,  he  ran  some  risk  from 
the  roundheads,  who,  offended  at 
his  preserving  so  many  heads  of 
the  cavaliers  by  his  engravings, 
threatened  to  take  his  own,  if  he 
did  not  desist,  after  their  own  fashion, 
or,  as  Hood  would  say,  with  a  steel 
cut.  He  therefore  joined  the  royal- 
ists, was  taken  prisoner  at  Basing 
House,  escaped,  and  at  the  Restora- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  first  engraver 
of  his  day.  The  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don brouffht  him  to  poverty,  a  state 
from  which  he  never  again  emerged  ; 
and  he  died,  aged  70,  1677.  The 
etchings  of  Hollar  include  the  noble 
collection  of  lord  Arundel,  and  the 
choicest  pieces  from  Titian,  Durer, 
Holbein,  Vandyck,  and  Teniers,  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  all  the  eminent 
English  of  his  day  ;  and  they  are  re- 
markable for  softness  and  delicacy, 
considering  the  state  of  the  art  of 
engraving  in  his  time.  Peter  Lefy, 
bom  in  Westphalia,  studied  at  the 
Hague,  and  came  to  England  1641, 
where  his  landscapes  and  historical 
pictures  were  much  noticed.  Still  he 
saw  portrait-painting  to  be  the  only 
lucrative  branch  of  the  art ;  and  he 
became  a  pattern  for  the  grace  and 
nature  of  his  heads,  the  tastefulness 
of  his  postures,  and  the  ease  of  his 
draperies.  Charles  I.  patronised  him, 
Chicles  II.  knighted  him  ;   and  he 


died  in  England  a  wealthy  man,  aged 
63,  1680.  Inigo  Jones,  born  in  Lon- 
don, was  noticed,  when  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinet-maker,  by  lord  Pem- 
broke, for  his  taste  in  design,  and 
enabled  by  that  nobleman  to  visit 
Italy.  Christiern  IV.  of  Denmark 
met  with  him  at  Venice,  and  brought 
him  back  in  his  suite  to  England; 
where  Elizabeth  made  him  architect 
of  the  royal  works.  Under  James  I. 
he  was  a  commissioner  for  repairing 
St.  Paul's,  and  manager  of  the 
masques  ;  but  he  lost  most  of  his 
property  and  all  his  appointments 
by  the  civil  wars,  and  died,  aged  80, 
1652.  Jones's  chief  remaining  Eng- 
lish architectural  works  are  the  piazza 
in  Covent  Garden,  and  the  banquet- 
ing-house,  Whitehall.  He  intro- 
duced into  England  the  Grecian  style 
in  house-building ;  and  many  of  nis 
edifices  exist,  and  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  level  base,  without 
any  approach  by  steps,  or  under^ 
ground  excavation.  Robert  Col  ton, 
born  at  Denton,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  became  celebrated  as  a 
collector  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
as  an  antiquary,  and  was  knignted  by 
James  I.  In  the  reign  of  Charles, 
he  had  his  property  threatened 
with  confiscation,  on  the  ground  of 
his  alleged  maintenance  of  principles 
destructive  of  order,  as  shown  by  a 
MS.  in  his  collection  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance broke  his  heart,  at  the  age 
of  61,  1631.  Sir  R.  Cotton  is  now 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Cotto- 
nian  library,  consisting  of  laboriously 
collected  MSS.,  many  of  them  higlily 
valuable,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  C/tristiem 
Longomontantu,  born  in  Denmark, 
was  son  of  a  labourer,  and  became  an 
eminent  astronomer,  and  for  several 
years  the  assistant  of  Tycho  Brahe. 
He  was  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his 
supposed  discovery  of  that  visionary 
pretension,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  the  attempted  solution  of 
which  has,  in  various  ages,  cost  so 
many  their  reason.  *  It  certainly  has 
not  been  demonstrated,*  says  pro^or 
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Powell,  'that  the  circumference  and 
diameter  of  a  circle  are  incommensur- 
able ;  but  every  argument  from  ana- 
logy and  probability  leads  us  to 
believe  it*  Archimedes  and  Apol- 
lonius  gave  the  ratio  as  that  of  1250 
to  8927,  which  is  a  very  near  ap- 
proach ;  but,  as  Mr.  Powell  observes, 
all  enquirers  have  pursued  their  pre- 
tended solution  by  any  path  except 
that  to  which  the  very  conditions 
of  the  problem  restrict  it,  namely, 
'strictly  geometrical  demonstration 
by  elementary  methods.*  That  to 
attain  this  is  impossible,  we  have 
every  degree  of  assurance  short  of  ac- 
tual demonstration.  Longomontanus 
died  at  Copenliagen  1647,  and  has 
left  us  *  Astronomia  Danica,'  giving 
a  valuable  account  of  Regiomontar 
nus*  and  Brahe's  discoveries. 

Edward  Fahfar,  a  poet  under 
James  and  Charles,  regarded  by  Dry- 
den  as  superior  to  Spenser.  His 
chief  work  was  a  translation  of  Tasso*s 
Gerusalemme ;  and  he  died  1632. 
William  Oughtred,  educated  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  took 
holy  orders,  and  managed  to  keep  his 
living  at  Aldbury,  near  Guildford, 
throughout  the  usurpation,  though 
more  than  once  imprisoned  as  a 
royalist.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  mathe- 
matician, and  for  the  many  new  theo- 
rems in  algebra  and  geometry  in  his 
•  Clavis,'  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
great  Newton.  On  hearing  the  news 
of  king  Charles's  restoration,  he  ex- 
pired in  a  sudden  ecstacy  of  joy,  aged 
86,  1660.  StTnon  Episcopius,  born  at 
Amsterdam,  took  orders,  and  as  head 
of  the  remonstrant  party  against  the 
anti-remonstrants,  stood  forth  the 
able  champion  of  the  Arminian 
opinions  at  the  Hague.  The  cal- 
vinistic  party  obtained  his  expulsion 
from  the  states  at  the  famous  council 
of  Dort,  1618;  but  returning  to 
Holland  with  the  other  Arminian 
exiles,  on  the  death  of  his  enemy, 
prince  Maurice,  1625,  he  was  chosen 
minister  of  the  remonstrant  church  of 
Rotterdam,  and  principal  of  the  Ar- 
minian College,  subsequently  founded 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died,  aged 


51,  1634.    J&ert    WaUentUin,  duke 
of  Friedland,  born  a  protestant,  em- 
braced the  old  tenets,  and  entered  the 
army  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II., 
with  the  proviso  that  he  mieht  have 
the  command  of  a  force  of  volun- 
teers raised  by  himself.     The    em- 
peror was  compelled  to  dismiss  him 
for  his  severity  to  the  protestants, 
when  they  were  called  on  to  relin- 
quish the  church-lands  that  had  been 
in  their  possession  since  the  treaty  of 
Passau.     When  Gustavus  Adolphus 
had  beaten  Tilly  at  Leipsic,  Wallen- 
stein  was  gladly  restored,  and  declared 
head  of  the  catholic  army  by  tlie  em- 
peror, 1632,  with  power  to  act  in- 
dependently of  the  council  of  Vienna. 
He  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Swedes  at  Lutzen ;   and  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  subsequent 
successes  over  the  enemy  when  they 
followed  him  into  Bohemia,  he  en- 
gaged in  an  ambitious  scheme  to  ac- 
quire Bohemia  for  himself,  and  is  said 
to  have  even  negotiated  with    the 
officers  of  the  protestants  to  further 
his    design.      The    emperor,  when 
aware  of  the  plot,  deprived  Wallen- 
stein  of  command  ;  the  latter  offered 
his  services  to  the  Swedes  ;  and  when 
52  of  the  general's  officers  had  sub- 
scribed to  follow  his    fortunes  any 
where,  Piccolomini,  one  of  the  party, 
revealed  the  whole  to  the  emperor. 
Wallenstein,     now     proclaimed    a 
traitor,  retired  to  Egra,  a  place  gar- 
risoned by  some  Irish  troops  on  whom 
he  thought  he  could  rely ;  but  But- 
ler, an  Irish  colonel,  with  Lesley  and 
Gordon,  two  Scottish  officers,  hoped 
for  pardon  and   preferment   by  as- 
sassinating a  declared    traitor,   and 
accordingly  attacked  and  slew  him  in 
his  apartment    with     their   swords, 
1633.     Wallenstein  had  tliroughout 
life  been  a  dabbler  in  astrology  ;  and 
all  his  misfortunes  are  said  to  be 
traceable  to  his  reliance  on  the  pre- 
dictions of  professors  of  the  occult 
science.      What  share  the  emperor 
had  in  his  death,  if  any  at  all,  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain  ;  his   me- 
mory, however,  is  charged  by  German 
writers  with  originating  the  murder. 
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Henry  GelBbrand^  bom  in  London , 
and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, succeeded  Gunter  as  professor 
of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College. 
He  was  called  by  Laud  before  the 
star-chamber  for  the  publication  by 
his  servant  Beale  of  an  almanac  for 
1631,  wherein  the  protestant  martyrs 
(taken  from  Fox's  book)  were  inserted 
in  lieu  of  the  old  saints  of  the  calen- 
dar ;  and  after  being  admonished, 
was  acquitted.  He  wrote  on  longi- 
tude, the  magnetic  needle,  &c.,  and 
completed  Briggs's  Trigonometry, 
dying,  aged  39,  1636.  Javwt  Callot, 
a  French  engraver,  who  brought  his 
art,  like  Hollar,  to  the  highest  per- 
fection for  his  day,  and  who  left  1380 
finished  works,  comprising  battles  and 
other  historical  subjects,  chiefly  un- 
dertaken for  Louis  XIII.  He  died, 
aged  43,  1636.  Joseph  Mede,  born 
at  Berden,  £s8ex,  became  a  fellow  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Greek  lecturer  on  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may's  foundation ;  in  which  capacity 
he  deeply  studied  the  history  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egvptians.  He  is 
now  celebrated  for  nis  *  Clavis  Apo- 
calyptica,'  a  very  talented  attempt  to 
explain  the  obscure  prophecies  of 
scripture  to  which  it  refers.  Mede 
died,  aged  52, 1638.  John  Greaves y 
bom  at  Colmore,  Hants,  became 
fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham 
College.  Under  the  patronage  of 
Laud,  he .  made  a  tour  of  Italy  and 
Egypt  in  search  of  coins,  &c.,  return- 
ing 1640,  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles 
of  the  kingdom.  Being  a  staunch 
royalist,  he  was  soon  ejected  from  the 
Savilian  chair,  which  had  been  given 
him  for  his  services ;  whereon  he  de- 
voted the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  pub- 
lication of  works  of  antiquity.  From 
the  Roman  foot  and  denarius  he  de- 
duced an  able  comparative  view  of 
the  other  weights  and  measures  of 
ancient  times.  He  died,  aged  50, 1652. 
Olatu  fVomiiuSj  bom  in  Denmark, 
became  eminent  as  a  physician  at 
Copenhagen,  where  Christiern  IV., 
in  recompence  of  his  services  in  his 
own  case,  made  him  a  canon  of  Lun- 


den  Cathedral.  He  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  Aristotle  ;  but  is  best  re- 
membered by  his  authentic  works  on 
Scandinavian  antiquities  and  Danish 
history.  He  died,  aged  66,  1654. 
William  Bedell,  born  at  Black  Notley, 
Essex,  became  fellow  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and 
accompanied  Sir  Henry  Wotton  in 
his  embassy  to  Venice.  Tiie  olig- 
archy was  at  the  moment  (1604),  at- 
tempting to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke ; 
and  Bedell  entered  warmly  into  the 
dispute  between  Paul  Sarpi  and  Paul 
v.,  siding  with  Father  Paul.  After 
many  years  of  retirement,  Morton, 
bishop  of  Durham,  drew  him  there- 
from to  be  made  provost  of  Dublin 
University,  1627  ;  and  in  1629  he  was 
raised  to  the  united  see  of  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh.  When  the  Irish  re- 
bellion began,  1641,  bishop  Bedell's 
residence  was  almost  the  only  one 
spared  by  the  catholics,  so  much  did 
they  respect  his  character ;  but  when 
he  offered  it  as  an  asylum  to  the  dis- 
tressed protestants,  and  refused  to 
dismiss  tlie  refugees,  he  was,  together 
with  his  family,  seized  and  conveyed 
to  a  ruinous  castle  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake,  where  he  soon  died  from  the 
harass  he  had  experienced,  aged  70, 
1642.  The  Irish  insurgents  resolved 
on  doing  honour  to  his  remains,  not- 
withstanding their  harshness  to  him 
in  life  ;  and  while  they  fired  a  volley 
over  his  grave  in  Kilmore  church- 
yard, where  they  had  allowed  him  to 
be  buried,  they  shouted  '  Requiescat 
in  pace,  ultimus  Anglorumr  The 
chief  work  of  the  worthy  prelate  was 
a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Irish. 

Marin  Mersenne,  born  at  Oyse  in 
France,  became  a  friar  minim  at 
Nevers.  He  is  now  remembered  as 
the  inventor  of  the  cycloids  more  ju- 
diciously called  by  him  '  the  curve 
roulette',  (the  origination  of  which  is 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Galilei),  being 
the  curve  which  is  traced  out  by  any 
point  of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight 
line.  Kukloeides,  *  like  a  circle,'  is 
an  absurd  term  to  express  this  geo- 
metrical figure.     While  the  wheel  of 
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a  carriage  revolves,  each  nail  oo  the 
circumfereDce  describes  a  succession 
of  cycloids ;  and  these  cycloids  are 
simple  curves  in  comparison  of  those 
made  bv  the  points  of  circles  which 
roll  within  or  without  other  circles. 
Mersenne  gained  great  repute  as  a 
lecturer  on  philosophy,  and  by  his 
scientific  inquiry  into  harmony,  as 
connected  with  music.  He  states 
that  there  were  in  his  time  50,000 
atheists  in  Paris  :  what  would  the 
worthy  friar  make  the  number  now, 
could  he  take  his  old  chair  in  the 
Sorbonne,  in  the  boasted  19th  cen- 
tury? He  died,  aged  60,  1646. 
John  Baptist  Van  Helmont,  born  at 
Brussels,  became  a  physician,  but, 
performing  some  remarkable  cures, 
his  jealous  brethren  reported  him  a 
magician,  and  he  was  actually  ex- 
amined by  the  Inquisition  on  the 
charge,  at  Lou  vain.  He  therefore 
retired  to  Holland,  and  was  highlv 
successful  as  before,  using,  he  affirmed, 
only  vegetable  remedies.  Lobkowitz, 
his  biographer,  states  that  he  was 
sent  chiefly  to  those  who  had  been 
given  over  b^  other  physicians ;  to 
whose  great  indignation,  the  patients 
were  often  unexpectedly  restored  to 
health.  His  practice  was  clearly  not 
regular,  as  he  was  a  sworn  enemy  to 
Galen  and  Aristotle  ;  and  even  Lob- 
kowitz admits  that  the  sick  never 
languished  long  under  his  hands, 
'  being  always  killed  or  cured  in  two 
or  tliree  days.'  He  died,  aged  81, 
1699.  Jacqttes  Sirmond,  born  at 
Riom  in  France,  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
acted  at  Rome  16  years  as  secretary 
to  the  general  of  his  order,  Aquaviva. 
He  was  tlien  appointed  confessor  to 
Louis  XII L  ;  and  after  devoting  his 
latter  days  to  editing  26  folio  volumes 
of  theology,  died,  aged  92, 1651.  Chm- 
topher  JSchciner,  a  Jesuit,  born  at 
Mecklenburgh,  is  famous  for  being 
the  first  to  notice  spots  on  the  disc  of 
the  sun.  Numerous  pretenders  en- 
deavoured to  deprive  him  of  the 
merit  of  tlie  discovery ;  but  he  has  the 
fullest  claim  thereto.  He  died  rector 
of  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Neisse,  in 
Silesia,  aged  62,  1650.       WiUelfrod 


Snel&us,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Leyden,  first  discovered  the  true 
laws  of  the  refraction  of  light.  He 
died,  aged  35,  1626. 

Catpar  Schopp,  or  Scioppius,  born 
in  the  Palatinate,  went  to  Rome  as  a 
poor  author,  and  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  Clement  VIIL,  and  gave 
up  the  reformed  tenets  for  the  old 
form.  He  was  even  created  a  knight 
of  Sr.  Peter,  and  count  Claravalle, 
but  disgraced  liis  honours  by  the 
virulence  and  rancour  with  which  he 
entered  into  controversy  with  Joseph 
Scaligerand  others.  Having  assailed 
our  James  I.  in  his  *  Ecclesiasticus,' 
some  Englishmen,  when  SchofT  was 
at  Madrid,  1613,  cudgelled  him  well 
in  the  streets  for  his  invective.  He 
latterly  became  as  much  involved  in 
polemics  with  the  Jesuits  as  with  the 
protestants,  and  died  at  Padua,  aged 
73, 1 649.  SchofTs  notes  on  Sanctius, 
Varro,  Apuleius,  &c.,  are  what  his 
fame  now  rests  on.  Claude  Sawnaue, 
or  Salmasius,  born  at  Saumur  in 
France,  succeeded  Joseph  Scaliger  as 
history  professor  at  Leyden ;  and  hav- 
ing in  1649  written  a  defence  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  he  was  viru- 
lent! v  attacked  by  the  great  but  re- 
publican Milton  in  his  *  Defensio  pro 
Populo  Anglicano.'  Devoting  him- 
self to  criticism,  he  produced  valuable 
commentaries  on  Epictetus,  Florus, 
and  other  classic  authors,  besides 
writing  on  Roman  military  affairs, 
&c. ;  and  so  much  was  he  esteemed  at 
Leyden,  that  when  detained  bv  Chris^ 
tina  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm,  the 
curators  of  the  university  applied  for 
his  return  to  her  Majesty,  telling  her 
that  *  as  the  world  could  not  subsist 
without  the  sun,  neither  could  their 
university  without  Saumaise.'  The 
professor  was  eraciously  received  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  on  his  way 
home,  and  conducted,  laden  with 
presents,  to  the  frontiers  of  his  state ; 
but  the  fatigue  of  his  visit  and  jour- 
ney occasioned  his  death  at  Spa,  be- 
fore he  could  reach  Leyden,  aged 
65,  1653.  Giovanni  Batfista  Riccioti, 
born  at  Ferrara,  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
a     distinguished   astronomer.      His 
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'  Astronomia  Reformata,'  wherein  he 
compared  the  previous  systems,  and 
struck  out  numerous  amendments,  is 
the  work  on  which  his  celebrity  is 
built  He  died,  aged  73,  1671. 
Gille$,  sietar  dc  Robervaly  born  at 
Roberval  in  Beauvais,  displayed 
much  taste  for  physics,  and  deter- 
mined the  area  of  the  cycloid  (see 
AJertetme)  to  be  three  times  tliat  of 
the  generating  circle,  or  rolling 
wheel.  Torricelli  laid  also  claim  to 
the  discovery  simultaneously,  and 
thus  proved  its  correctness.  Rober- 
val died,  aged  7;3,  1675.  Bwrno" 
Ventura  CavaUeriy  a  disciple  of  Galilei, 
bom  at  Milan,  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Bologna,  and  cele- 
brated for  originating  the  doctrine  of 
indivisibles,  in  illustration  of  tlie  in- 
finitesimal calculus,  or  geometry  of 
infinites — that  part  of  the  science  of 
quantity  dependent  on  the  extension 
of  the  ancient  method  of  limits.  The 
principle  on  which  Cavalieri  sought 
to  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  the 
ancient  methods,  was  by  adopting  a 
phraseology  at  variance  with  the  first 
definitions  of  geometry,  as  of  areas 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
parallel  lines,  toUdSf  of  an  infinite 
number  of  planes,  and  Snes^  them- 
selves of  an  infinite  number  of  points. 
Thus,  when  these  series  of  planes  or 
lines  respectively  were  arranged  ac- 
cording to  a  permanent  law,  and  such 
that  their  sums  could  be  assigned, 
the  contents  of  the  solids  and  areas  of 
tlie  curves  were  then  found.  He 
pursued  his  method  into  many 
valuable  solutions  and  results,  and 
deduced  some  important  theorems 
as  regards  the  areas  of  spherical 
triangles.  He  died  at  Bologna,  aged 
49,  1647.  Maurice  Hoffmarmy  a 
physician  of  Altorf,  discovered  the 
pancreatic  duct,  1641.  He  was  dis- 
secting a  turkey ;  and  Virsiingius 
subsequently  demonstrated  the  vis- 
cus  in  the  human  body.  Hofimann 
died,  aged  77, 1698.  JerenUah  HorroXy 
bom  at  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  devoted  himself  to  as- 
tronomy, and  was  the  first  to  observe 
a  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 


disc,  1 689,  as  predicted  by  Kepler, who 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
witnessing  a  phenomenon  furnishing 
at  once  so  satisfactory  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  svstem  of  elliptic  orbits. 
Horrox  himself  was  not  aware  of  the 
full  advantages  derivable  from  what  he 
had  observed;  but  that  he  was  a 
physical  genius  of  the  first  order  is 
attested  by  Newton,  who  admitted 
the  aid  he  derived  from  his  theory 
of  lunar  motions.  Horrox  died, 
aged  only  22,  1641. 

Don  Pedro  Calderone,  of  the  rich 
family  of  La  Barca,  was  first  a  sol- 
dier, and  then  canon  of  Toledo.  He 
at  length  turned  his  attention  to  the 
stage,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  comic  authors  of  Spain, 
being  celebrated  for  the  ingenuity  of 
his  plots.  As  a  writer  he  is  inferior 
to  Lope  de  Vega ;  but  the  Spaniards 
admire  even  his  coarseness.  His  co- 
medies and  mysteries  are  very  volu- 
minous ;  and  he  died,  aged  46,  1650. 
John  Meursius,  born  at  the  Hague, 
became  tutor  to  Barneveldt's  sons, 
and  professor  of  history  to  the  states 
of  Holland  ;  but  on  the  execution  of 
his  patron,  he  retired  to  Sora,  where 
the  king  of  Denmark  gave  him  a 
similar  chair,  and  where  he  died, 
aged  60,  1639.  His  works,  all  in 
Latin,  are  on  classical  subjects,  and 
especially  connected  with  Athenian 
history.  William  Chillmgworth,  born  at 
Oxford,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col* 
lege  there,  was  converted  to  Catholic- 
ism, but  recovered  to  the  protestants 
by  Laud.  In  1637  his  *  Religion  of 
Protestants,  a  safe  way  to  Salvation,' 
caused  an  extraordinary  stir,  even 
catholics  applauding  his  candour; 
and  the  book  remains  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  the  author's  logical  acumen, 
and  conversance  with  theology.  Hav- 
ing taken  orders,  he  obtained  a  pre- 
bend, and  the  mastership  of  Wigton's 
hospital;  but  in  the  civil  wars  he 
took  up  arms  for  king  Charles,  and 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of 
Arundel  by  Sir  William  Waller.  In 
a  few  days  aAer  that  event  he  died, 
aged  42,  1644.  Thomas  Gataker, 
born  in  London,  and  educated  at  SL 
John's,  Cambridge,  became  fellow  of 
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Sidney  College,  preacher  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  and  vicar  of  Rotherhithe.  He 
endeavoured  to  take  a  middle  path 
in  affairs  of  both  church  and  state 
during  the  civil  war;  but,  though 
praised  for  his  moderation,  we  still 
think  it  was  a  time  in  which  to  be 
boldly  either  for  or  against.  He 
therefore  subscribed  the  covenant, 
but  defended  the  king,  attacked  the 
independents  but  assailed  the  iiigh 
principles  of  the  Church ;  and  all 
we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  benevolent  intentions,  an 
erudite  scholar,  and  has  left  us  a  very 
valuable  commentary  on  the  Great 
Prophets.  He  died,  aged  80,  1654. 
Francesco  Quevedo  de  FUlegtu,  born 
at  Madrid,  was  a  knight  of  St.  Jago. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  a  satire  on 
the  famous  Olivarez,  but  was  released 
on  that  minister's  death,  and  died 
himself,  aged  57,  1647.  He  was  a 
satiric  poet  and  prose  writer  of  emi- 
nence, but  is  only  known  in  England 
by  a  translation  of  his  *  Visions  of 
Hell,'  wliich  has  long  been  popular 
in  most  countries  for  its  peculiar 
humour. 

Vossiutt  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  Dutch  critics.  Gerard 
John  Vossius  (1577—1649),  after 
acting  as  director  of  the  theological 
college  of  Leyden,  was  expelled  for 
anti-remonstrant  principles  when  the 
rival  sect  was  in  power,  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  obtained  a  stall 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Returning 
to  his  country,  he  was  made  professor 
of  history  in  the  new  university  of 
Amsterdam,  and  died  there.  His 
son  Dionysius  wrote  notes  on  Mai- 
monides,  and  died,  aged  22,  1633 ; 
his  next  son,  Gerard,  edited  Pater- 
culus,  with  notes,  and  died  1640; 
his  third  son,  Matthew,  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Holland,  and  died  164G ;  his 
fourth  son,  Isaac,  taught  oucen 
Christina  of  Sweden  Greek,  and  was 
courteously  received  in  England  by 
Charles  IL,  who  made  him  canon  of 
Windsor,  with  apartments  in  the 
Castle,  where  he  died  1688.  Isaac, 
however,  was  a  libertine  and  deist ; 
and  even  king  Charles  said  of  him, 


'  There  is  nothing  which  Vossius  re- 
fuses to  believe,  except  the  Bible.* 
While  his  father  was  all  judgment, 
Isaac  was,  in  his  writings,  all  imagi- 
nation ;  and  parent  and  child  were 
the  true  effigies  of  tory  and  radical. 
The  one  laboured  slowly,  the  other 
proceeded  with  railroad  ease;  the 
father  distrusted  the  best-founded 
conjectures,  the  son  loved  nothing 
but  conjectures;  the  former^s  aim 
was  to  instruct,  the  latter  to  make  a 
noise;  truth  was  the  father's  object, 
and  novelty  the  son*s.  The  filthy 
commentary  of  Isaac  on  Catullus, 
shows  how  carelessly  cliurch  prefer- 
ment was  bestowed  in  the  second 
Charles's  time.  There  was  a  brother 
also  of  the  elder  Vossius,  Francis, 
author  of  a  Dutch  poem  on  a  naval 
triumph  of  Van  Tromp,  who  died 
1645 ;  and  a  first  cousin,  another 
Gerard,  who  enriched  Gregory  Tliau- 
maturgus  and  Chrysostom  with 
splendid  notes,  and  who  died  1659. 
Athananut  Ktrcher^  born  at  Fulda, 
entered  the  Jesuits*  college  at  Avig- 
non, and  became  celebrated  as  an 
orientalist ;  a  taste  which  led  him 
into  vain  attempts  to  decipher  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  to  give 
to  the  world  strange  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Babel,  China,  the  ark  &c. 
The  fiither  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  speaking  trumpet,  seolian 
harp,  and  magic  lantern;  and  he 
died  at  Rome,  aged  67,  1680.  Con- 
rad Kircker,  a  kinsman  of  the  father, 
compiled  an  admirable  concordance 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  the  corresponding  words  of 
the  Greek  being  arranged  under  those 
of  the  Hebrew.  He  died  1656. 
John  Kircker,  another  relative,  was 
noted  for  his  defence  of  Catholicism, 
to  which  he  had  been  converted 
from  protestantism,  his  work  pro- 
voking  a  long  polemical  controversy 
in  Germany.  He  died  in  Hungary 
1642.  Denis  Pctau,  or  Petavius, 
born  at  Orleans,  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  among  the  Jesuits,  and 
was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Bourses.  As  a  chronologist  he  was 
especially  eminent,  and  his  Latin  is 
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remarkably  pure  and  classical.  Be- 
sides liis  works  in  defence  of  his 
church,  he  translated  the  psalms  into 
Greek  verse»  and  died,  aged  69,  1652. 
Daniel  Hehuku,  born  at  Ghent,  suc- 
ceeded Joseph  Scaliger  at  Leyden, 
as  professor  of  politics  and  history, 
and  greatly  aided  literature  by  his 
learned  notes  on  the  chief  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  He  died,  aged  75, 
1655.  Geofrey  Hudson^  a  dwarf,  who 
beaded  a  troop  in  king  Charleses 
army,  and  on  one  occasion  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  royal  fleet.  liis 
first  appearance  at  court  was  in  a 
pie,  whence  he  emerged  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  Till  thirty  he  was  scarcely 
twenty  inches  in  height ;  but  he  then 
grew  to  forty-five  inches.  His  life 
was  full  of  misfortunes.     He  was 

Srovoked  by  a  Mr.  Crofts  to  fight  a 
uel,  to  get  rid  of  his  frequent  jeers 
respecting  his  diminutive  size,  and 
killed  his  adversary;  he  was  then 
taken  captive  by  a  Turkish  pirate, 
and  earned  to  Barbary;  and  ulti- 
mately, after  the  Restoration,  being  a 
catholic,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Eng- 
land till  his  decease,  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  popish  plot. 
Blchard  Norwood,  an  Englishman, 
was  the  first  to  measure  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  in  this  country,  which 
he  did  1635,  the  operations  being 
carried  on  between  London  and  York. 
He  died  1675.  Pierre  Vernier ^  bom 
at  Omans  in  Burgundy,  became  com- 
mandant of  the  castle  of  Ornans, 
councillor  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
director-general  of  the  mint  in  Bur- 
gundy. He  had  considerable  mathe- 
matical skill,  and  invented  a  means 
for  rendering  accurate  the  'reading 
off,'  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  index  on  the  divided  arc 
of  any  astronomical  instrument.  Tlie 
vernier  (the  instrument  he  thus  ori- 
ginated) is  an  invention  Imrdly  to  be 
surpassed  for  refinement  of  principle 
and  simplicity  of  application,  and  is 
still  acknowledged  perfect.  Vernier 
died,  aged  59,  1687.  John  Wallit, 
bom  at   Ashford,  Kent,  completed 


'  his  education  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  holy  orders. 
In  1644  he  acted  as  a  secretary  in  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster, 
was  one  of  tlie  first  members  of  the 
association  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  in  1649  made 
Savilian  professor  at  Oxford  by  the 
parliamentary  visitors.  His  skill  in 
cryptography,  or  deciphering,  having 
rendered  nim  serviceable  to  the  royal 
cause,  Charles  II.  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains  at  the  Restoration, 
and  confirmed  him  in  his  living  of 
Fenchurch,  London,  and  in  his  pro- 
fessorship ;  and  though  he  Imd  been 
tinged  with  presbytenan  notions,  he 
now  conformed  to  the  Church.  He 
died,  aged  87,  1703.  Wallis  most 
advanced  abstract  science  by  his 
*•  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,'  in  which 
we  may  trace  the  germs  of  those 
methods,  which  subsequently,  in  the 
hands  of  Newton,  received  an  ex- 
pansion fitting  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  anal^rsing  the  most  complex 
laws  of  physical  phenomena.  The 
principles  adopted  by  Wallis  were 
not  yet  so  far  developed  as  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  full  extent,  or  to  ex- 
hibit the  power  they  really  possessed ; 
nevertheless  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  of  quadrature  upon 
much  more  general  grounds  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  to  extend 
his  solutions  much  beyond  his  con- 
temporary Mercatoi^s  hmited  portion 
of  the  subject.  {See  N.  Mercator.) 
Gaspar  Aselli,  a  physician  of  Cre- 
mona, discovered  the  lacteal  veins 
in  the  mesentery,  1625.  He  died  at 
Paris,  1626. 

SOVEREIGNS.— Turkey.— 
1623,  Morad  IV.;  1640,  Ibrahim; 
1649,  Mohammed  IV.  Popes. — 
1623,  Urban  VIII.;  1644,  Innocent 
X.  France.— 1610,  Louis  XIII.  ; 
1643,  Louis  XIV.  Sweden.— 1611, 
Gustavus  II.  (Adolphus);  1633, 
Christina.  Denmark  and  Norway. 
—  1588,  Christiern  IV.;  1648,  Fre- 
derick III.  Spain  and  Portugal. 
1621,  Philip  IV.  Germany.— 1619, 
Ferdinand  II. ;  1637,  Ferdinand  III. 
Portugal  alone. — 1640,  John  IV. 
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Poland.— 1587,  Sigisround  III.  of 
Sweden;  1632,  Vladislaus  VI. ;  1648, 
John  II.  (Casimir).  Russia. — 1618, 
Mikbaii  I.  (Romanov) ;  1645,  Alexis 
I.  Persia.— 1485,  Abbas  I.  (the 
Great);  1628,  SkSi ;  1641,  Abbas  II. 
Netherlands.— —1584,    Maurice ; 


1625,  Frederick  Henry;  1647,  Wil- 
liam II.  China. «— 1643,  Shum-chi. 
Delhi.— 1605,  Jehangir ;  1628,  Shah 
Jehan.  Hungary. — 1625,  Ferdi- 
nand III.,  emperor;  1647,  Ferdinaod 
IV.,  emperor. 


PERIOD  THE  TWELFTH. 

FROM    THE   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   COMMON- 
WEALTH  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1649  TO  1688—89  teaks. 

reign  cLxyi. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1649  TO  1660—11  TEARS. 

Personal  History  of  Cromwell. — Oliver  Cromwell  was  son  of  Robert, 
second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbrook,  which  Robert  was  a 
wealthy  brewer  at  Huntingdon,  where  Oliver  was  born,  1599.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Foot-ball,  cricket,  and  other  exercises,  however,  were 
more  congenial  to  his  pursuits  than  humane  letters ;  and  therefore  his  mo- 
ther, now  a  widow,  sent  him  in  1618  to  study  law  at  Lincoin*s-inn.  Irre- 
gularities here  prevailed,  and  licentious  pleasures  engaged  Oliver's  attention 
more  than  the  law ;  but  at  21  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bouchier  of  Essex,  and  retired  to  Huntingdon.  Some  time  after,  he  re- 
moved into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  (where  his  uncle  had  left  him  an  estate  of  400/. 
a  year,)  and  turned  puritan.  He  was  elected  into  parliament  1628,  and  was 
violent  against  the  bishops ;  but  the  warmth  with  which  he  supported  the 
preachers  of  his  own  persuasion  reduced  his  fortunes,  and  obliged  him  to 
take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives.  Here  he  nearly  ruined  himself;  and  in  1637  he 
formed  the  plan  of  passing  over  to  New  England,  which  he  was  ominously 
prevented  accomplishing  by  a  proclamation  from  the  king  against  emigra- 
tion. Distinguished  among  the  puritans  for  his  gifts  of  preaching,  praying, 
and  expounding,  he  had  the  interest  to  recommend  himself  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Cambridge,  and  to  be  chosen  again  a  member  of  parliament  1640. 
In  the  house,  he  was  a  frequent,  though  rough  and  inelegant  speaker  ;  and 
he  supported  with  great  energy  the  noted  *  Remonstrance*  of  1641.  Courted 
by  the  leading  men,  by  Hampden,  Pym,  and  others,  who  knew  his  firmness 
and  devotion,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  times ; 
and  when  the  parliament  resolved,  in  1642,  to  levy  war,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  raised  a  troop  of  horse.  His  severity  to  the  loyal  members  of 
the  university,  who  contributed  their  plate  to  the  service  of  the  king,  was 
highly  disgraceful ;  but  he  showed  such  activity,  that  in  a  few  months  he  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a  good  officer,  and  his  soldiers  were  the  best  disciplined 
troops  in  the  kingdom.  Now  becomealieutenant-general,hedistinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Marston-Moor^  1644,  where  his  cavalry,  called '  Ironsides/ 
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insured  victory  wherever  they  appeared.  At  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
his  valour  and  services  were  regarded  as  so  extraordinary,  that  he  was  called 
'  the  saviour  of  the  nation ;'  and  in  the  self-denying  ordinance  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  officers  from  seats  in  the  commons,  Cromwell  alone  was  exempted. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Naseby,  1646,  established  his  triumph ;  and  the  issue 
has  been  recorded  in  the  reign  of  his  victim.  The  character  of  Cromwell 
is  best  estimated  by  his  actions;  and  it  may  justly  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  fitted  for  dominion,  had  he  been  entitled  to  rule.  As  it  was,  he  exalted 
the  English  name  by  his  vigour  and  capacity  in  the  opinion  of  all  Europe. 
The  promptitude  and  decision  of  his  conduct  exhibited  that  energetic  self- 
reliance,  which  is  uniformly  one  of  the  primary  elements  of  exalted  capa- 
bility. His  private  life  also  was  moral  and  correct :  he  was  a  good  husband, 
and  a  kind  parent.  On  the  other  hand,  his  leading  share  in  the  death  of 
Charles,  his  cruelty  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  his  hypocritical  adoption  of 
such  religious  tenets  as  would  best  secure  his  usurped  power,  are  stains  upon 
his  name,  which  no  chance  benefit  to  the  nation,  resulting  from  his  political 
sagacity,  ever  can  wipe  out. 

Political  History. — For  four  years  after  the  exedhtion  of  Charles,  Eng- 
land was  ruled  nominally  by  the  Long  Parliament.  During  ihis  curious 
democracy,  Cromwell  was  engaged  with  the  army  in  subduing  Ireland,  which 
still  adhered  to  monarchy ;  and  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant,  he  com- 
menced a  most  sanguinary  attack  upon  the  enemies  of  republicanism.  At 
Drogheda  alone  he  put,  in  cold  blood,  nearly  2500  persons  of  the  garrison  to 
the  sword.  Wexford  ran  with  the  blood  of  defenceless  men,  women,  and 
children,  whom  his  relentless  soldiers  had  butchered  in  the  streets  $  and  in 
any  town,  where  the  slightest  resistance  had  been  made  to  the  parliamentary 
demands,  the  chief  people  were  seized,  and  either  cut  down  with  the  sword, 
or  shot.  Having  thus  paralyzed  rather  than  subdued  the  Irish,  he  left  Ireton 
deputy,  and  hastened  to  attack  the  young  king  Charles  in  Scotland ;  Fairfax 
having  declined,  on  the  ground  of  presbyterian  scruples,  to  lead  an  army  thi- 
ther. Cromwell  accordingly,  with  22,000  chosen  men,  marched  northward, 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  1650 ;  tlie  castle  of  Edinburgh  surrendered 
to  him,  and  various  other  successes  immediately  followed.  But  in  the  mean 
time  Charles  took  the  bold  resolution  of  trying  his  fortune  in  England,  and 
had  reached  Worcester  before  Cromwell  came  up  with  him,  September,  1651. 
There  the  latter  gained  what  he  was  fond  to  call  his  '  crowning  victory,'  at- 
tended with  nearly  the  entire  destruction  of  the  roval  army,  which  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  his  own.  The  conqueror  hereupon  returned  trium- 
phantly to  London,  where  he  was  met  by  the  parliament,  the  council  of 
state,  and  the  magistracy  in  procession ;  and  the  sum  of  4000/.  per  annum 
was  settled  on  him  out  of  the  forfeited  estates.  He  was  now  so  great,  that 
he  could  aspire  to  power  without  competition  ;  and  aware  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  become  odious  to  the  nation  at  large,  he  began  to  talk  about  an 
establishment.  He  made  little  secret  of  his  views,  until  at  length,  on  April 
20,  1653,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  with  his  soldiers,  pulled  the 
speaker  from  his  chair,  bade  his  men  take  away  '  that  bauble  the  mace,'  and 
then  locked  up  the  doors.  Thus  characteristically  terminated  the  famous 
Long  Parliament;  and  with  equal  ease  he  dissolved  the  council  of  state. 
Desiring,  however,  a  more  specious  source  of  authority,  he  summoned  ano- 
ther parliament,  of  142  persons,  by  warrants  under  his  own  hand,  which  body 
was  nicknamed  (from  one  of  its  puritanic  members,  a  leather-seller)  '  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament.*  This  ignorant  crew  were  soon  after  involved  in  so  much 
perplexity,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  resigned,  and  Cromwell  cavalierly 
dismissed  the  rest.  The  council  of  officers  then  again  assumed  supreme  au- 
thority^  and  drew  up  an  instrument  of  government;  which  placed  the  admi* 
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nistration  in  Cromwell  and  a  select  council ;  conferring  on  the  former  the 
office  of  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.' 
At  the  age  of  54,  Cromwell  was  invested  with  the  high  dignity  he  had  ob- 
tained by  so  many  crimes,  December  16th,  1653»  in  Westminster  Hall.  He 
applied  himself  with  vigour  to  the  management  of  public  affairs;  conciliated 
Holland,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Sweden ;  and  displayed  a  constant  wish 
to  render  the  French  nation  favourable  to  the  English  interests.  With  Spain 
he  made  war,  and  obtained,  as  the  only  result,  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  if  we 
except  his  unjustifiable  measure  of  seizing  400,000^  of  Spanish  property 
before  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  Meanwhile  admiral  Blake,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, considerably  advanced  the  Protector's  government  in  the  esti- 
mation of  foreigners,  declaring  that  he  contended,  not  for  Cromwell,  but  for 
his  country ;  which,  with  or  without  a  king,  required  that  her  friends  should 
fight  her  battles.  Finding  a  parliament  necessary,  after  all,  to  sanction  his 
raising  money  and  other  acts  of  power,  he  summoned  one  according  to  a  very 
enlarged  plan  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  spirit  of  the  country,  that  he 
almost  immediately  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  deposed  by  it,  and  in 
five  months  was  obliged  to  dissolve  it.  In  1655  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  West  of  England  among  the  rovalists,  of  which  by  his  spies  and  emissaries 
Cromwell  was  duly  informed  ;  and  he  just  allowed  it  to  get  to  a  point  that 
enabled  him  to  stifle  it  in  the  blood  of  its  principal  contrivers.  He  next 
made  a  treaty  with  France,  whereby  the  exiled  royal  family  were  obliged  to 
quit  that  country ;  and  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk  to  England,  when  taken 
from  Spain  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and  England,  was  also  deemed 
a  very  honourable  event  in  the  Protector  s  reign.  But  his  domestic  govern- 
ment was  little  more  than  a  military  despotism,  as  is  evident  from  the  issue 
of  an  ordinance  to  levy  a  fine  of  the  tenth  of  the  income  of  all  who  had  borne 
arms  for  the  king ;  as  also  the  appointment  of  military  districts,  under  the 
command  of  majors-general,  who  might  confine  all  suspected  persons  at  plea- 
sure. Yet,  with  all  this  power,  a  parliament  was  still  deemed  necessary ; 
and  one  was  accordingly  assembled  in  1656,  from  which  200  members  being 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  required  oaths,  the  remainder  passed  money- 
bills  at  their  master's  pleasure.  A  further  piece  of  complaisance  was,  how- 
ever, expected  from  them.  In  a  project  for  a  settlement  of  the  government, 
brought  forward  under  the  title  of  '  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,'  a 
blank  was  left  for  the  designation  of  the  supreme  governor,  which  Cromwell 
was  anxious  to  have  filled  up  with  the  word  king,  Tlie  obsequious  parlia- 
ment, after  due  deliberation,  found  that  there  was  nothing  offensive  in  this 
word ;  but  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  it  did  not  go  down  with  some  of  his  best 
friends  and  supporters,  was  content  to  continue  the  title  of  Protector,  and  he 
was  reinaugurated  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  coronation,  on  the  26th  June,  1 656. 
He  then  attempted  to  framea  new  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  ancient  nobility 
always  forbore  to  appear  in  it.  In  the  same  year  appeared  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled *  Killing  no  Murder,'  in  which  the  author,  colonel  Titus,  boldly  argued 
in  favour  of  tyrannicide.  Tliis  book  so  alarmed  the  Protector,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  semblance  of  lawful  authority,  that  he  grew  obviously  melancholy* 
and  never  went  abroad  afterwards  without  loaded  pistols,  and  armour  beneath 
his  apparel.  New  conspiracies  were  also  detected,  and  several  cavaliers  suf- 
fered ;  among  whom  was  Dr.  Hewitt,  a  clergyman,  whose  life  even  the  entrea- 
ties pf  the  Protector's  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Claypole,  could  not  save ;  and 
that  lad^  dying  soon  after,  and  upbraiding  her  father  in  her  lost  moments,  his 
peace  of  mind  became  seriously  aflf'ected.  At  length,  tormented  with  cares  and 
anxieties  of  every  kind,  his  robust  constitution  gave  way  ;  and  he  was  seized 
with  a  slow  fever,  which  terminated  in  an  intermittent,  and  so  weakened  him, 
that  his  physician  began  to  despair.  Buoyed  up  by  a  remnant  of  the  enthusiasm 
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which  formed  so  strange  an  elemental  portion  of  his  character,  he  himself 
however  seemed  certain  of  recovery ;  and  his  fanatical  chaplains  asserted  that 
they  had  received  positive  assurances  from  Heaven  to  that  effect.  They  were, 
notwithstanding,  completely  mistaken  ;  for  he  grew  visibly  worse,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1658,  fell  into  a  state  of  lethargy.  He  died  September  3 
of  that  year,  aged  59,  after  holding  sovereign  power  nearly  five  years ;  his  last 
days  forming  thus  a  memorable  contrast  to  those  of  him  whose  death  he  had 
compassed.  Cromwell  went  to  his  grave  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  condemned 
culprit;  while  Charles  quitted  life  without  fear,  firm  in  his  panoply  of  inno- 
cency,  and  in  the  conscientious  conviction  that  his  intentions,  however  mis- 
interpreted, had  been  constantly  pure. 

Witli  great  pomp  the  Protector's  body  was  carried  from  his  residence 
(Somerset  House)  and  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster; 
but  af\er  the  Restoration  it  was  exhumed,  and  hung  on  the  gallows.  His 
son  Richard,  a  mild  and  unambitious  youth,  though  proclaimed  Protector 
instantly  afler  his  father's  death,  resigned  his  office  willingly  in  seven  months^ 
a  proceeding  which  occasioned  more  sneers  than  admiration  amonmt  the  re- 
publican party ;  and  the  public-house  sign  of  '  Tumble-down  Dick'  still 
records,  in  many  parts  of  London,  the  vulgar  ridicule  of  the  event.  The 
republican  officers  then  attempted  to  govern  by  the  Rump  Parliament,  which 
had  been  so  abruptly  dissolved  by  Cromwell.  General  Lambert,  however, 
again  put  it  down,  and  established  a  military  form  of  rule ;  the  three  principals 
being  himself,  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Cromwell,  and 
MoTiK,  governor  of  Scotland.  This  triumvirate  being  soon  at  variance. 
Monk  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  exiled  monarch,  and  marched 
from  Scotland  towards  the  south  with  a  large  force.  Lambert  set  forward 
to  oppose  him,  but  was  deserted  by  bis  soldiers,  and  arrested  by  the  surviving 
members  of  that  House  of  Commons  which  had  been  expelled  in  1648,  and 
which  Monk  instantly  reassembled.  -In  April,  1660,  the  parliament  agreed 
to  recal  the  king ;  the  proposal  was  received  by  the  nation  with  the  greatest 
joy;  the  peers  once  more  met ;  and  Charles,  entering  London  May  29,1660, 
was  received  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  good  will. 


Escape  of  Charles  II. — King 
Charles,  after  his  defeat  by  Crom- 
well at  Worcester,  September  3, 
1651,  rode  off  towards  Staffordshire 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Lau- 
derdale, Derby,  Wilmot,  and  other 
staunch  adherents ;  and  on  arriving 
at  the  house  called  White  Ladies, 
the  family  belonging  to  which  was  ab- 
sent, he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Giffard, 
a  catholic,  to  put  on  a  country  fel- 
low's habit,  and  otherwise  disguise 
himselfy  and  then  proceed  with  the 
brother  of  one  of  his  men-servants 
alone,  that  so  he  might  reach  the 
coast  unobserved.  Lord  Wilmot, 
therefore,  rode  towards  London,  and 
the  rest  of  the  king's  friends  towards 
Scotland,  leaving  Charles  in  the  care 
of  the  man  Richard  Penderell  i  who 
cut  off  the  king's  hair,  and  put  on  him 
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a  leathern  doublet,  and  green  jerkin, 
and  remained  with  him  all  day  in  a 
thick  wood  on  his  master's  estate  at 
Boscobel,  jiot  far  from  White  Ladies. 
The  first  night  was  passed  in  Bos- 
cobel house  ;  on  the  second,  the  king, 
accompanied  by  Richard  Penderell, 
began  his  journey  on  foot  to  the 
Severn,  *  So  that  night,  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark,' says  the  king  in  the  nar- 
rative written  down  from  his  dictation 
by  Mr.  Pepys,  *  Penderell  and  I  took 
our  journey  on  foot  towards  the 
Severn,  intending  to  pass  over  at  a 
ferry  half  way  between  Shrewsbury, 
and  Bridgenorth.  But  as  we  were 
going  in  the  night,  we  came  by  a  mill, 
where  I  heard  some  people  talking, 
and,  as  we  conceived,  it  was  about 
twelve  or  one  o'clock :  Penderell  de- 
sired me  not  to  answer  if  anybody 
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should  ask  me  any  questions,  because 
I  had  not  got  the  accent  of  the 
country.  Just  as  we  came  to  the 
mill,  we  could  see  the  miller  sitting  at 
the  mill  door  in  white  clothes  (as  I 
believe,  it  being  a  very  dark  night). 
He  called  out  *  Who  goes  there  Y 
upon  which  Penderell  answered, 
'  Neighbours  going  home/  or  such 
like  words.  Whereupon  the  miller 
cried  out,  *  If  you  be  neighbours, 
stand,  or  elde  I  will  knock  you  down.' 
Upon  which,  we,  believing  there  was 
company  in  the  house,  ran  to  a  gate, 
the  miller  crying  out  '  Rogues! 
rogues !'  and  thereupon  some  men 
came  out  of  the  mill  after  us,  who 
appeared  to  be  soldiers.  So  we  fell 
a-running  both  of  us  up  the  lane,  as 
long  as  we  could  run,  it  being  very 
deep  and  dirty ;  till  at  last  I  bid  him 
leap  over  a  hedge,  and  lie  still,  to  hear 
if  anybody  followed  us.  This  we 
both  did,  and  continued  lying  down 
on  the  ground  about  half  an  hour ; 
when  hearing  nobody  come,  we  con* 
tinned  our  way  to  the  village  upon 
the  Severn,  where  ihe  fellow  told  me 
there  was  an  honest  gentleman,  one 
Mr.  Wolfe,  lived,  at  whose  house  I 
might  be  in  great  safety,  for  that  he 
had  hiding-holes  for  priests.*  Charles 
had  no  sooner  reached  Mr.  Wolfe's, 
than  he  was  persuaded  by  that  per- 
son to  return  to  Boscobel,  and  there 
lie  concealed  until  the  parliament 
soldiers  had  quitted  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  house.  The  king  passed 
the  day  (at  Mr.  Wolfe's)  in  a  barn, 
and  at  night,  with  his  faithful  at- 
tendant, retraced  his  steps  to  Bos- 
cobel. *  So  we  set  out'  (continues 
the  king)  '  as  soon  as  it  was  dark ; 
but  as  we  came  by  the  mill  again,  we 
had  no  mind  to  be  questioned  a  second 
time  ;  and  so,  asking  Penderell  if  he 
could  swim  or  not,  and  how  deep  the 
river  was,  he  said  it  was  a  very  scurvy 
river,  not  easy  to  be  passed  in  all 

f  laces,  and  that  he  could  not  swim, 
told  him  that,  as  the  river  was  but 
a  little  one,  I  would  undertake  to  help 
him  over;  and  going  over  some  closes 
to  the  river-side,  entered  the  water 
myself  first,  to  see  whether  I  could 


cross  it,  not  knowing  how  to  swim. 
I  found  it  was  but  a  little  above  my 
middle ;  and  thereupon  taking  Pen- 
derell by  the  hand,  I  pulled  him 
through.'  They  refined  Boscobel, 
and  found  William  Penderell  return- 
ed from  conducting  lord  Wilmot  to 
the  house  of  a  catholic  gentleman 
near  Wolverhampton,  named  White- 
greave,  who  had  volunteered  to  hide 
any  of  the  royal  party. 

William  then  told  the  king  that 
one  of  his  own  officers,  major 
Carlis  (also  a  catholic),  was  in 
Boscobel-house,  and  desirous  of 
aiding  him  ;  whereupon  Charles  de- 
sired to  see  him,  and  was  advised  by 
him  not  to  remain  in-doors,  as  tlie 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  near,  and 
would  probably  search  the  house. 
*  He  then  told  me,'  continues  the 
king,  <  he  knew  but  one  way  how  to 
pass  the  day  following :  and  that  was 
to  get  up  into  a  great  oak  in  a  pretty 
thick  place  in  Boscobel-wood,  where 
we  might  see  round  about  us ;  for 
the  enemy  would  certainly  search  all 
the  wood  for  people  who  had  made 
their  escape.  Of  which  proposition 
I  approving,  we  (tliat  is  to  say  Carlis 
and  I)  went  out  of  the  house,  taking 
with  us  some  victuals  for  the  whole 
day, — viz.  bread,  cheese,  small-beer, 
and  nothing  else,  and  got  up  into  the 
great  oak  in  question,  which  had  been 
lopped  some  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore, and  being  grown  again  very 
bushy,  could  not  be  seen  through. 
While  in  the  tree,  we  saw  soldiers 
going  up  and  down  the  wood,  search- 
ing.' At  night  they  descended,  and 
hurried  off,  as  agreed  upon,  to  Mr. 
Whitegreave's,  seven  miles  from  Bos- 
cobel ;  where  the  king  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  lord  Wilmot  again. 
Him  he  despatched  immediately  to  a 
colonel  Lane's,  six  miles  from  Mr. 
Whitegreave's,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find,  on  his  return,  that  the 
colonel's  sister  had  agreed  to  go  on 
horseback  to  Bristol,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  a  cousin  ;  and  that  she  would 
allow  the  king  to  follow  her  as  her 
servant.  '  So,'  says  the  king,  *  the 
next  morning  I  went  away  to  colonel 
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Lane's,  where  I  changed  my  clothes 
into  a  little  better  habit,  like  a  serv- 
ing-man, being  a  kind  of  grey  cloth 
suit ;  and  Mrs.  Lane  and  I  com- 
menced our  journey  towards  Bristol, 
resolving  to  lie  at  a  place  called  Long 
Marson,  in  the  vale  of  Evesham.  But 
we  had  not  gone  two  hours  on  our 
way,  before  the  mare  I  rode  on  cast  a 
shoe ;  so  we  were  forced  to  ride  on 
to  a  scattering  village,  whose  name 
begins  with  something  like  Long; 
and  as  I  was  holding  my  horse's  foot, 
1  asked  the  smith  what  news  ?  He 
told  me  tliere  was  no  news,  since 
that  good  news  of  the  beating  of  those 
rogues  the  Scots.  1  asked  him  if 
there  were  none  of  the  English  taken, 
that  joined  the  Scots  ?  He  answered, 
that  he  did  not  hear  if  that  rogue 
Charles  Stuart  was  taken,  but  some 
of  the  others  were  taken — but  not 
Charles  Stuart.  I  told  him  if  that 
rogue  was  taken,  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  more  than  all  the  rest ;  upon 
which  he  said  1  spoke  like  an  honest 
man  ;  and  so  we  parted.' 

Mrs,  Lane's  sister  and  her  Imsband 
accompanied  the  pair  as  far  as  Strat- 
ford, but  there  left  them  :  the  first 
night  they  slept  at  Long  Marson, 
and  the  next  at  Cirencester ;  on  the 
third  day  they  reached  Mrs.  Lane's 
cousin's,  Mr.  Norton's,  beyond  Bris- 
tol. '  Here,  as  soon  as  ever  I  came,' 
continues  the  king, '  Mrs.  Lane  called 
the  butler  of  tiie  house,  a  very  honest 
fellow,  whose  name  was  Pope*  and 
who  had  served  Tom  Germage,  a 
groom  of  my  bedchamber,  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  Richmond,  and  bade 
him  take  care  of  William  Jackson^  as 
having  been  lately  sick  of  an  ague, 
whereof  she  said  I  was  still  weak. 
And  the  truth  was,  my  late  fatigue 
and  want  of  sustenance  had  made  me 
a  little  pale.  Pope  had  also  been  a 
trooper  in  my  father's  army ;  but  I 
was  not  to  be  known  in  the  house  for 
any  thing  but  Mrs.  Lane's  servant. 
Pope  took  great  care  of  me  that 
night,  I  not  eating,  as  I  should  have 
done,  with  the  servants,  on  account 
of  my  not  being  well.  The  next 
moroing  I  rose  pretty  early,  having  a 


very  good  stomach,  and  went  to  the 
buttery-hatch  to  get  my  breakfast; 
where  I  found  Pope  and  two  or  three 
more  men  ;  and  we  all  fell  to  eating 
bread  and  butter,  to  which  he  gave 
us  very  good  ale  and  sack.'  One  of 
the  party  having  been  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and  on  the  king's  side» 
Charles,  when  he  found  this  out, 
hurried  from  the  butterv-hatch,  a 
movement  which  evidently  excited 
the  suspicion  of  Pope ;  for  the  king 
having  retired  to  his  bedchamber, 
Mr.  Lascelles,  a  gentleman  who  had 
joined  Mrs.  Lane's  riding-party,  came 
to  him  and  said, '  I  am  afraid  Pope 
knows  you;  for  he  says  very  pos- 
itively that  you  are  the  king  ;  but  I 
have  denied  it.'  Charles  hereupon 
sent  for  the  butler,  and  confessed  he 
was  right,  and  Pope  instantly  pro- 
posed going  to  meet  lord  Wilmot 
(who  had  been  appointed  to  join  the 
king  at  Mr.  Norton's),  in  order  to 
prevent  his  arrival  until  dark ;  as 
many  of  Cromwell's  party  were  in  the 
village.  When  Wilmot  was  brought 
in  at  night&l,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  to  Charles's  advantage  to 
remove  from  his  present  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  he  accordingly  induced 
Mrs.  Lane  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  to  Trent,  where  a 
Mr.  Wyndham  was  ready  to  futher 
the  king's  designs. 

Mr.  Wyndham,  on  the  king's  ar- 
rival, agreed  with  a  merchant  at 
Lyme  to  have  a  ship  in  readiness  to 
cross  to  France;  and  to  Lyme  ac- 
cordingly Charles  rode  on  one  and 
the  same  horse  with  Mrs.  Judith 
Connesby,  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham's,  the  king  riding  foremost. 
The  ship  not  being  found  when  the 
party  came  to  Lyme,  they  rode  on 
to  Bridport,  where  they  were  startled 
by  the  entry  of  1500  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers,  who  were  about  to  embark 
for  Jersey.  Charles,  however,  thought 
it  best  to  go  boldly  to  an  inn,  and 
mix  with  the  servants.  *  So  we  rode 
directly,'  says  the  king, '  into  the  best 
inn  in  the  place,  and  found  the  yard 
very  full  ot  soldiers.  I  alighted,  and 
taking  the  horses;  thought  it  the  best 
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way  to  go  blundering  in  among  them 
to  the  stable,  by  whicii  rudeness  I 
made  some  of  them  very  angry.  As 
soon  as  I  came  into  the  stable,  I  took 
the  bridles  off  the  horses,  and  called 
the  ostler  to  help  me  feed  them.  As 
he  was  assisting  me,  "  Zure,'*  says  the 
fellow,  **  I  knows  your  vacel"  a  ques- 
tion not  very  pleasant ;  but  I  thouglit 
it  best  to  ask  him  where  he  had  lived 
before ;  and  when  he  said  at  Exeter, 
hard  by  Mr.  Potter's  house,  where  I 
had  slept  all  the  time  of  the  war,  I 
said  to  him, "  Friend,  you  have  seen 
me  at  Mr.  Potter's  —  for  I  served 
him  a  good  while.** — "  Ay !"  says  he, 
**  I  remembers  ye  a  boy  ther ;  and 
with  tiiat  he  desired  we  might  drink 
a  pot  of  beer  together,  which  I  ex- 
cused, by  saying  I  must  go  and  wait 
upon  my  master,  and  set  his  dinner 
ready.'  Soon  finding  from  lord  Wil- 
mot,  who  arrived  in  disguise  from 
Lyme,  that  the  merchant  was  un- 
willing to  provide  the  vessel,  Charles 
forthwith  returned  to  Trent.  Colonel 
Philips  then  procured  a  ship  at  South- 
ampton, but  unfortunately  it  was 
pressed  to  transport  tlie  soldiers  to 
Jersey;  and  the  colonel  offered  to 
take  the  king  to  a  Mrs.  Hyde's,  at 
Heale,  near  Salisbury,  who  for  several 
days  concealed  him  m  the  recesses  of 
her  house,  which  had  been  purposely 
constructed  for  catholic  recusants. 
After  four  or  five  days'  stay  here, 
colonel  Gunter  having  provided  a 
ship  at  Shoreham,  the  royal  party 
started  early  one  morning  for  that 
place.  *  So,'  says  the  kine,  '  when 
we  came  to  a  place  called  Bright- 
helmstone,  we  met  the  master  of  the 
ship,  in  company  with  the  merchant 
whom  colonel  Gunter  had  got  to  hire 
the  vessel  for  me,  the  merchant  only 
knowing  me  as  a  person  who  had 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
And  as  we  were  all  together,  I  ob- 
served that  the  master  looked  ver}- 
much  at  me;  and  as  soon  as  we 
had  supped,  he  called  the  mercliant 
aside,  tell  ins  him  that  he  had  not  dealt 
fairly  with  him  :  for  though  he  had 
given  a  very  fair  price  for  carrying 
over  that  gentleman;  yet  he  had  not 


heen  clear  with  him  ;  for,  says  he,  he 
is  the  king,  and  I  very  well  know 
him  to  be  so.  He  took  my  ship  in 
1648  (which  was  when  I  commanded 
my  father's  fleet ;  and  I  very  kindly 
gave  tliat  and  others  liberty  again^  ; 
but  I  will  venture  my  life  and  all  for 
him,  and  set  him  safely  ashore  in 
France.  We  sat  up  all  that  night 
at  the  inn,  drinking  beer  and  smok- 
ing tobacco ;  and  here,  as  I  was 
standing  after  supper  by  the  fire- 
side, leaning  my  nand  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair,  all  the  rest  being 
gone  into  another  room,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  inn  came  in,  and  fell 
a-talking  with  me.  Upon  a  sud- 
den, he  kissed  m^  hand  that  was  upon 
the  chair,  and  said  to  me,  '  God  bless 
your  majesty,  wheresoever  you  go : 
I  don't  doubt  before  I  die  to  be  a 
lord,  and  my  wife  a  lady !'  So  I 
laughed,  and  went  away  into  the  next 
room,  not  desiring  then  anv  further 
discourse  ;  however,  1  thought  it  bes't 
to  trust  him  with  my  secret,  and  he 
proved  honest.'  At  four  in  the 
morning  the  party  proceeded  to 
Shoreham  ;  and  Charles,  with  a  haste 
natural  to  his  situation,  got  on  board 
the  vessel  which  waited  for  him,  and 
laid  himself  on  his  hammock  to  sleep. 
*  But  I  was  no  sooner  laid  down/ 
says  the  king, '  than  the  master  came 
to  me,  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
kissed  my  hands,  telling  me  he  knew 
me  very  well,  and  would  venture  his 
life  to  set  me  down  safe  in  France.'' 
As  the  ship  was  bound  for  Poole  to 
carry  sea-coal,  the  captain  persuaded 
Charles  to  request  him,  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  his  crew,  to  land  him  and  his 
friend  Wilmot  in  France,  as  two  mer- 
chants wishing  to  escape  their  credi- 
tors ;  this  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  fugitive  monarch  was  landed 
at  Fescharops,  without  a  discovery 
by  the  owners  that  the  vessel  had 
gone  out  of  her  course.  The  king 
soon  reached  Rouen,  whence  he  de- 
parted for  Paris,  his  mother,  queen 
Henrietta,  meeting  him  on  the 
wav. 

ft  is  singular   that  the  principal 
persons  who  assisted  in  this  escape 
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were  Roman  catholics,  Mr.  Giffard, 
Carlis,  the  Penderells,  the  Lanes, 
GuDter,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship 
(Tettersell),  not  omitting  Pope;  a 
circumstance  which  considerably 
tended  to  rivet  the  affections  of 
Cliarles  to  his  subjects  of  that  faith. 
That  their  fidelity  was  disinterested 
is  evident,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  very  large  sums  of  money  were 
offered  by  the  parliament  to  such  as 
would  deliver  up  the  king  alive  or 
dead.  Boscobel-house  still  exbts, 
and  is,  we  believe,  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Evans.  The  end  and  back 
part  of  the  building  are  nearly  in 
their  original  state,  thoueh  tlie  in- 
terior  and  the  grounds  have  been 
much  altered  ;  but  whatever  could  be 
traced  relative  to  the  king's  con- 
cealment, has  been  preserved  with 
care.  The  places  in  which  he  was 
hidden  are  chiefly  in  and  adjoining  a 
large  chimney  :  the  garret,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  gallery,  entered  by  a  trap- 
door,  was  probably  one  of  them. 
From  this  there  is  a  descent  by  a 
step-ladder  to  the  next  hiding-place, 
and  thence  to  a  door  near  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney,  that  leads  to  the 
earden.  The  large  wainscoted  par- 
lour is  nearly  in  its  original  form. 
The  concealmg-place  behind  the 
wainscot  has  long  been  stopped  up.; 
and  the  gloves  and  garters,  said  to 
have  been  left  there  by  the  king,  were 
lost  before  the  present  possessor  came 
to  the  house.  The  Royal  Oak,  said 
to  have  sprung  from  an  acorn  of  the 
original  oak  that  sheltered  the  king, 
stands  near  the  middle  of  a  large 
field  adjoining  the  garden. 

The  Woodstock  Ghost. — One  of 
the  best  stories  of  a  haunted  house 
is  that  of  the  royal  palace  of  Wood- 
stock, 1649,  when  the  commissioners 
sent  from  London  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament, to  take  possession  of  it,  and 
efface  all  tlie  emblems  of  royalty 
about  it,  were  fairly  driven  out  by 
their  fear  of  spirits,  and  the  annoy- 
ances they  suffered  from  a  roguish  ca- 
valier, who  played  the  imp  to  admi- 
ration. The  commissioners,  dreading 
at  that  time  nothing,  arrived  at  Wood- 


stock on  Oct.  18th.  They  took  up 
their  lodging  in  the  late  kin^s  apart- 
ments— turned  the  beautiful  bed- 
rooms and  drawing-rooms  into  kitch- 
ens and  sculleries — the  council-hall 
into  a  brewhouse — and  made  the 
dining-room  a  place  to  keep  firewood 
in.  They  pulled  down  all  the  in- 
signia of  royal  state,  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  indignity  everything  that 
recalled  to  memory  the  name  or  ma- 
jesty of  Charles  Stuart.  One  Giles 
Sliarp  accompanied  them  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  clerk,  and  seconded  their 
efforts  apparently  with  the  greatest 
zeal.  He  aided  them  to  uproot  a 
noble  old  tree,  merely  because  it  was 
called  the  King's  Oak,  and  tossed 
the  fragments  into  the  dining-room, 
to  make  cheerful  fires  for  the  com- 
missioners. During  the  first  two 
days  they  heard  some  strange  noises 
about  the  house,  but  paid  no  great 
attention  to  them.  On  the  third, 
however,  they  began  to  suspect  they 
had  got  into  bad  company ;  for  they 
heard,  as  they  thought,  a  supernatural 
dog  under  their  b^s,  which  gnawed 
their  bedclothes.  On  the  next  day, 
the  chairs  and  tables  began  to  dance, 
apparently  of  their  own  accord.  On 
the  fifth,  something  came  into  their 
bedroom  (for  they  all  slept  in  one 
apartment),  walked  up  and  down, 
and  fetching  the  warming-pan  out  of 
the  drawing-room,  made  so  much 
noise  with  it,  tliat  they  thought  five 
church  bells  were  ringing  in  their 
ears.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  plates 
and  dishes  were  thrown  up  and  down 
the  dining-room :  on  the  seventh  the 
same  missiles  penetrated  into  the 
bedroom,  in  company  with  several 
Iocs  of  wood,  and  usurped  the  sofl 
pillows  intended  for  the  commis- 
sioners. On  the  eighth  and  ninth 
nights  there  was  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  but  on  the  10th,  the  bricks 
in  the  chimneys  became  locomotive, 
and  rattled  and  danced  about  the 
floors,  and  round  the  heads  of  the 
commissioners,  all  night  long.  On 
the  lltb,  the  demon  ran  away  with 
tlieir  breeches,  and  on  the  12tn  filled 
their  beds  so  full  of  pewter-platters 
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that  they  could  not  get  into  them. 
On  the  Idth  night,  the  glass  became 
unaccountably  seized  with  a  fit  of 
cracking,  and  fell  into  shivers  in  all 
parts  of  the  house.  On  the  I4tb, 
there  was  a  noise  as  if  forty  pieces  of 
artillery  had  been  fired  off,  and  a 
shower  of  pebble-stones,  which  «o 
alarmed  the  commissioners  that, 
*  struck  with  great  horror,  they  cried 
out  to  one  another  for  help/  They 
first  of  all  tried  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
to  drive  away  the  supposed  evil 
spirits  ;  but  these  proving  unavailing, 
they  began  seriously  to  reflect  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  much  better  to 
leave  the  place  altogether  to  the  de- 
vils that  inliabited  it.  They  ulti- 
mately resolved,  however,  to  try  it. a 
little  longer ;  and  having  craved  for- 
giveness of  all  their  sins,  betook  them- 
•elves  to  bed.  That  night  they  slept 
in  tolerable  comfort ;  but  it  was  merely 
a  trick  of  their  tormentor  to  lull  them 
into  false  security.  When  on  the 
succeeding  night  they  heard  no 
noises,  they  began  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  evil  one  was  driven 
out,  and  prepared  accordingly  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  whole  winter 
in  the  palace.  These  symptoms  on 
their  part  became  the  signal  for  re- 
newed uproar  among  the  fiends. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  they  heard 
something  walking  with  a  slow  and 
solemn  pace  up  and  down  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  and  immediately  after,  a 
shower  of  stones,  bricks,  mortar,  and 
broken  glass  pelted  about  their  ears. 
On  the  2nd  the  steps  were  again 
heard  in  the  drawing-room,  sounding 
to  their  fancy  very  mucli  like  the 
treading  of  an  enormous  bear  ;  and 
this  noise  having  ceased,  a  large  warm- 
ing-pan was  thrown  violently  upon 
the  table,  followed  by  a  number  of 
stones,  and  the  jawbone  of  a  horse. 
Some  of  the  boldest  walked  valiantly 
into  the  drawing-room,  armed  with 
swords  and  pistols,  but  could  dis- 
cover no  one.  They  were  afraid 
tliat  night  to  go  to  sleep,  and  sat  up, 
making  fires  in  every  room,  and  burn- 
ing candles  and  lamps  in  great  abun- 
dance; thinking  that,  as  the  fiends 


loved  darkness,  they  would  not  dis- 
turb a  company  surrounded  with  so 
much  light.  They  were  deceived, 
however:  buckets  of  water  came 
down  the  chimneys  and  extinguished  • 
the  fires,  and  the  candles  were  blown 
out  they  knew  not  how.  Some  of 
the  servants,  who  bad  betaken  them- 
selves to  bed,  were  drenched  with 
putrid  ditch-water  as  they  lay,  and 
arose  in  great  fright,  muttering  in- 
coherent prayers,  and  exposing  to 
the  wondering  eyes  of  the  commis- 
sioners their  linen,  all  dripping  with 
green  moisture,  and  their  knuckles 
red  with  the  blows  they  had  at  the 
same  time  received  from  their  invi- 
sible tormentors.  While  they  were 
still  speaking,  there  was  a  noise  '  like 
the  loudest  thunder,  or  the  firing  of 
a  whole  park  of  artillery;*  upon 
which  they  all  fell  down  on  their 
knees,  and  implored  the  protection  of 
heaven.  One  of  the  commissioners 
then  arose — the  others  still  kneeling 
— and  asked,  in  a  courageous  voice, 
and  in  the  name  of  God,  who  was 
there,  and  what  they  had  done  that 
they  should  be  troubled  in  that 
manner?  No  answer  was  returned, 
and  the  noise  ceased  for  awhile.  At 
leneth,  however,  as  the  commissioners 
said,  'the  devil  came  again,  and 
brought  with  it  seven  devils  worse 
than  itself.'  Being  again  in  dark- 
ness, they  lighted  a  candle,  and  placed 
it  in  the  doorway,  that  it  might  throw 
a  light  upon  the  two  chambers  at 
once ;  but  it  was  suddenly  blown  out, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  said 
that  he  had  seen  the  similitude  of  a 
horse's  hoof  striking  the  candle  and 
candlestick  into  the  middle  of  the 
chamber,  and  afterwards,  making 
three  scrapes  on  the  snuflT,  put  it  out.* 
Upon  this,  the  same  person  was  so 
bold  as  to  draw  his  sword ;  but  he 
asserted  positively,  that  he  had  hardly 
got  it  from  the  scabbard,  before  an 
invisible  hand  seized  hold  of  it,  and 
tugged  with  him  for  it,  and  prevail- 
ing, struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  with 
the  pommel,  that  he  was  quite 
sttinned.  Then  the  noises  began 
again ;  upon  which,  with  one  accord. 
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they  all  retired  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  where  they  passed  the 
night  praying  and  singing  psalms. 
They  were  by  this  time  convinced 
that  it  was  useless  to  struggle  any 
longer  with  the  powers  of  evil,  that 
seemed  determined  to  make  Wood- 
stock their  own.  These  things  hap- 
pened on  a  Saturday  night ;  and  what 
occurred  on  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
determined  the  commissioners  to 
leave  the  place  immediately,  and  re- 
turn to  London.  The  party  had 
not,  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, overlooked  their  own  private 
interests;  and  a  deed  was  drawn  up 
upon  parchment,  recording  the  share 
and  nature  of  the  advantages  which 
they  had  privately  agreed  to  concede 
to  each  other.  But  as  they  were 
loath  to  intrust  to  any  one  of  their 
number  the  keeping  of  a  document 
in  which  all  were  equally  concerned, 
they  hid  the  same  within  a  floweiv 
pot,  in  which  a  shrub  concealed  it 
from  the  eyes  of  any  chance  spec- 
tator. While  the  commissioners 
were,  on  the  Sunday,  closeted  with 
some  guests  in  the  saloon  where  the 
floweivpot  was  placed,  a  fume  was 
observed  to  rise  from  the  vessel,  as 
if  from  the  root  of  the  shrub,  which 
soon  gave  forth  so  terrible  and  stifling 
an  effluvium,  that  the  whole  party 
(the  commissioners  leading  the  way) 
b^an  rushing  to  escape  at  the  door  ; 
but  before  they  could  all  eflTect  their 
exit,  the  pot  exploded,  and  the  con- 
tract, bearing  testimony  to  the  pri- 
vate roguery  of  the  commissioners, 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  their 
affrighted  visiters.  By  Tuesday 
morning  early,  therefore,  the  prepa- 
rations for  returning  to  London  were 
completed ;  when  the  commissioners, 
shaking  off  the  dust  from  tlieir  feet, 
devoted  Woodstock  and  all  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  infernal  gods,  and  took 
their  departure.  Many  years  elapsed 
before  the  true  cause  of  these  dis- 
turbances was  discovered.  It  was 
ascertained,  at  the  Restoration,  that 
the  whole  was  the  work  of  Giles 
Sharp,  the  trusty  clerk  of  the  com- 
missioners.   This  man,  whose   real 


name  was  Joseph  Collins,  was  a  con- 
cealed royalist,  and  had  passed  his 
early  life  within  the  bowers  of  Wood- 
stock ;  so  that  he  knew  every  hole 
and  comer  of  the  place,  and  the  nu- 
merous trap-doors,  and  secret  pas- 
sages that  abounded  in  the  building. 
The  commissioners,  never  suspecting 
the  true  state  of  his  opinions,  but 
believing  him  to  be  revolutionary  to 
the  back-bone,  placed  the  utmost  re- 
liance iipon  him  ;  a  confidence  which 
he  abused,  in  the  manner  above 
detailed,  to  his  own  amusement,  and 
that  of  the  fei;^^ cavaliers  whom  he 
had  let  into  the  secret 

The  Muggletonians,  a  religious 
sect,  arose  in  England  1657,  being  so 
denominated  from  their  leader,  Mug- 
gleton,  a  journeyman  tailor,  who,  with 
his  associate  Reeves,  set  up  for  pro- 
phets. Tliey  asserted  that  they  were 
the  two  last  witnesses  of  God  that 
should  appear  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  claimed  the  power  of 
saving  and  condemning  whom  they 
pleased. 

PerSECOTIOKS  ?Oa  IMPUTEnWlXCH- 

CBAFT.— A  firm  belief  existed  in  this 
reign,  throughout  Scotland  more  es- 
pecially, that  witchcraft  was  a  sub- 
stantial crime  $  and  multitudes  of 
accused  persons  were  burned  by  order 
of  the  magistrates.  In  a  village  near 
Berwick,  fourteen  were  so  destroyed ; 
and  it  even  became  the  study  of  men 
of  science  to  distinguish  by  proper 
symptoms  a  true  witch  from  a  pre- 
tended one.  The  floating  of  such  as 
passed  the  water-ordeal  was  taken  as 
a  sure  proof  of  guilt;  and  other 
equally  absurd  tests  were  regarded  as 
unerring  guides  to  the  witchfinder. 
One  Hopkins  caused,  by  his  informa- 
tions, upwards  of  eighty  poor  crea- 
tures to  be  hanged  in  Suffolk,  !650. 

Rise  of  the  Quakers,  1651. — 
Out  of  the  divisions  in  the  Christian 
church  arose  the  quakers,  a  sect  who 
reject  the  outward  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion as  useless ;  equalize  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  men ;  dress  with  great 
simplicity ;  never  take  oaths  before 
magistrates,  considering  them  as 
swearing,  and  disallowed;  and  use 
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the  pronouns  thou  and  ihee  for  you, 
George  Fox,  who  had  been  bred  a 
shoemaker  and  tender  of  sheep,  was 
the  founder  of  the  sect ;  and  in  his 
zeal  to  spread  his  doctrines,  he  visited 
Holland,  Germany,  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  preaching  everywhere. 
His  followers  derive  their  name  from 
the  shaking  and  contortions  of  body 
which  at  first  accompanied  their  re- 
ligious communings. 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men. — 
These  were  a  party  of  turbulent  en- 
thusiasts who  arose  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  affected  to  expect 
Christ's  sudden  appearance  upon 
earth  to  establish  the  fifth  universal 
kingdom  of  the  world,  which  was  to 
endure  a  thousand  years.  Hence 
their  name  of  Millienarians.  Acting 
under  this  illusion  or  pretext,  they 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all  human 
government,  and  were  not  put  down 
without  bloodshed,  1660  and  1662. 
The  four  universal  monarchies  were 
the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean,  the  Per- 
sian, the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 

St.  Helena  and  Ascension  oc- 
CDPiED  BY  THE  Enolish,  1651. — The 
rocky  island  of  St.  Helena  was  dis- 
covered on  St.  Helena's  day  (May  Srd) 
1502,  by  Juan  de  Castella,  a  Portu- 
guese, who  found  the  place  uninha^ 
Sited,  covered  by  one  entire  forest, 
and  its  shores  abounding  with  turtle, 
seals,  sea-lions,  and  various  sorts  of 
wild-fowl.  Its  settlement  in  1513  is 
attributed  to  Fernandez  Lopez,  a 
Portuguese  noble,  who  being  ordered 
home  to  Portugal  from  India  by  Al- 
buquerque for  some  offence,  pre- 
vailed on  the  captain  to  land  him  at 
St.  Helena ;  and  his  wishes  being 
complied  with,  and  abundant  supplies 
forwarded  to  him  by  his  friends,  he 
quickly  brought  some  spots  under 
cultivation,  and  imported  hogs,  goats, 
domestic  poultry,  partridges,  and  wild 
fowl,  the  fig,  orange,  lemon,  and 
peach  trees,  all  of  which  rapidly 
throve.  The  first  Englishman  who 
noticed  St.  Helena,  was  captain  Ca- 
vendish, in  I58S ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards frequently  visited  by  English, 
Dutch,    SpanisI),     and     Portuguese 


ships,  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and 
the  abundance  ot  fresh  provisions 
invigorating  the  exhausted  crews. 
In  1600  some  English  colonised  the 
part  about  the  modem  James  Town, 
and  held  it  till  1620.  There  are  ac- 
counts of  various  sea-fights  between 
the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  at  the  an- 
chorage at  that  period;  and  the 
combatants  are  accused  of  wantonly 
destroying  the  English  plantations, 
lest  succeeding  visitors  should  profit 
by  the  supplies  which  had  proved  so 
beneficial  to  themselves.  On  a  like 
account  the  island  was  at  length  de- 
vastated by  the  Portuguese  1620,  and 
continued  desolate  till  1643 :  when 
two  Portuguese  vessels  being  wrecked 
tliere,  their  crews  got  safe  to  land, 
and  once  more  stocked  it  with  cattle, 
&c.  In  1645  the  Dutch  established 
a  colony  there ;  but  they  abandoning 
it  on  settling  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1651,  the  homeward-bound 
English  East  India  fleet  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  the  India  Company 
thereupon  obtained  a  charter  for  its 
possession  from  Charles  1 1.  Captain 
Dalton,  the  first  English  governor, 
1658,  erected  a  fort,  which  he  called 
Fort  James,  in  compliment  to  the 
duke  of  York ;  and  slaves  were  im- 
ported from  Madagascar  to  work  in 
the  plantations.  In  1672  the  Dutch, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  planter, 
succeeded  in  landing  in  the  night 
500  men,  from  an  expedition  which 
had  been  repulsed  on  the  previous 
day.  The  fort  being  thus  attacked 
in  the  rear,  the  governor  retired  with 
his  garrison  on  board  some  ships  in 
the  roads,  and  sailed  homewards, 
leaving  a  sloop  to  cruise  to  wind- 
ward, to  warn  British  vessels  of  what 
had  occurred ;  and  a  squadron  arri- 
ving in  May  1673,  under  captain 
Munden,  the  latter  succeeded  in  re- 
capturing the  island.  By  keeping 
the  Dutch  flag  flying  afler  he  had 
got  possession  of  the  fort,  Munden 
decoyed  six  Dutch  East  Indiamen, 
and  a  ship  having  a  new  Dutch  gover- 
nor and  garrison  on  board,  into  the 
roads,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Sl 
Helena  remained  in  possession  of  the 
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English  East  India  Company  until 
the  last  renewal  of  their  charter  in 
1833,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the 
crown,  as  being  no  longer  needed  by 
them  af\er  the  abolition  of  their  com- 
mercial privileges.  The  governors 
of  St.  Helena  have  been :  1 655,  Capt. 
Dutton;  1660,Capt.  Stringer;  1673, 
Sir  Richard  Munden  and  Capt.  Keg- 
win;  1674,  Capt,  G.  Field;  1678, 
Major  J.  Black  more;  1690,  CapL 
J.  Johnson;  1693,  Capt.  R.  Kee- 
linge;  1697,  Capt.  S.  Poirier  ;  1707, 
Capt.  T.  Goodwin;  1708,  Capt.  J. 
Roberts;  1711,  Capt.  B.  Boucher; 
1714,  Capt.  M.  Bazett,  and  Capt.  J. 
Pyke;  1719,  E.  Johnson;  1723,  E. 
Byfield,  and  Capt.  J.  Smith  ;  1731, 
Capt.  J.  Fyke}  1738,  J.Goodwin; 
1739,  D.  Crisp;  1740,  R.  Jenkins; 
1741,  Maj.  T.  Lambert ;  1742,  G.  G. 
Powel ;  1743,  Col.  D.  Dunbar ;  1747, 
C.  Hutchinson  ;  1764,  J.  Skottowe  ; 
1782,  D.  Comeille;  1737,  Col.  R. 
Brooke;  1801,  Col.  F.  Robson ; 
1802,  Col.  R.  Patten;  1807,  Col. 
W.  Lane ;  1808,  Gen.  A.  Beatson  ; 
1813,  Col.  M.  Wilks;  1816,  Gen. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe;  1821,  T.  H, 
Brooke;  1823,  Gen.  A.  Walker; 
1828,  T.  H.  Brooke ;  1828,  Gen.  C. 
Dallas;  Gen.  Middleton.  Ascen- 
sion, more  rocky  than  St.  Helena,  is 
a  volcanic  production,  and  under  the 
same  rule.  It  has  been  well  fortified 
at  every  accessible  part.  During 
war,  these  islands,  in  tlie  possession 
of  an  enemy,  would,  as  outlying 
picquets,  be  a  means  9f  serious  in- 
jury to  our  commerce  :  during  peace, 
they  are  refreshing  stations,  enabling 
our  seamen  to  have  at  all  times  a 
friendly  haven  under  their  lee. 

HONDO&AS  MADE  A  BRITISH  SET- 
TLEMENT, 1650. — ^;This  coast  of  Yu- 
cutan  in  South  America  was  disco- 
vered by  Columbus  1502,  long  after 
which  it  was  merely  visited  by  maho- 
gany and  other  wood  cutters,  whose 
chief  place  of  residence  was  then  a 
small  island  called  St.  George's  Key, 
near  Balize,  the  present  capital  of 
the  settlement.  The  first  regulair 
establishment  of  British  logwood- 
cutters  was  made  at  Cape  Cartoche 


by  some  Jamaica  adventurers,  1650 ; 
whose  numbers  so  increased,  that  in  a 
short  time  they  occupied  as  far  south 
as  the  river  Balize  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  as  far  west  as  the 
island  of  Triste.  The  jealousy  of 
the  neighbouring  Spaniards  was  soon 
roused,  and  the  governor  of  Cam- 
peachy  fitted  out  several  unsuccessful 
expeditions  against  the  logwood-cut* 
ters  ;  but  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  ministry  of  Charles  II.,  the  Eng- 
lish were  at  length  driven  from  the 
Campeachy  shore  (which  they  had 
seized,  together  with  Campeaclnr  it- 
self), and  in  1680  were  confined 
within  the  precise  limits  they  now 
occupy.  From  1718  to  1784  the 
hostility  between  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish was  perpetually  displayed;  but 
in  the  latter  year  a  commission  from 
the  crown  of  Spain  authorized  a  for- 
mal delivery  to  the  British  of  the 
lands  allotted  for  the  cutting  of  log- 
wood. During  the  war  of  1798,  the 
last  Spanish  attack  on  the  settlement 
was  made,  and  consisted  of  an  expe- 
dition of  3000  men  under  field-mar- 
shal 0*Neil,  who  was  gallantly  re- 
pulsed by  the  *  Bay  Men,*  as  the 
Honduras  settlers  are  termed;  and 
this  act  is  considered  a  perfectly  good 
title  of  occupancy.  Honduras  is  go- 
verned by  a  superintendent,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  ;  and  there  is  a 
mixed  legislative  and  executive  power 
of  seven  persons,  termed  '  the  magis- 
trates of  Honduras/  annually  elected, 
whose  enactments,  on  receiving  the 
assent  of  the  superintendent,  become 
laws.  The  superintendent  is  comman- 
der ofthe  fine  militia  of  Honduras,  1000 
strong ;  and  there  is  also  a  local  ma- 
ritime force.  The  staple  commodities 
are  mahogany  and  logwood  ;  but 
pinewood  (a  tree  so  full  of  tar  and 
turpentine  that  the  wood  sinks  in 
water),  the  cahoun-tree,  abundant  in 
a  pure  oil,  fit  for  burning  and  pos- 
sessing a  grateful  flavour,  and  many 
delicate  woods,  are  everywhere  found 
— besides  the  caoutchouc,  rosewood, 
ironwood,  and  otlier  natural  produc- 
tions, which  a  more  extended  popu- 
lation  will  turn  to  good  account. 
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The  Cape  of  Good  Hops  co- 
lonized, first,  1652  by  the  Dutch,  who 
reduced  the  native  Hottentots,  and 
extended  the  territory  nearly  to  ita 
present  limit.  This  lofty  promontory 
was  first  discovered  by  uiax  1487, 
and  called  by  him  Cabo  dos  Tormen* 
tos,  in  consequence  of  the  tempestu- 
ous weather  he  experienced.  The 
mutinous  state  of  his  crews,  and  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  ships  pre- 
vented Diaz  from  touching  at  the 
Cape  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Portugal, 
John  II.  directed  the  promontory  to 
be  called  Cabo  da  bon  £speran9a 
(Cape  of  Good  Hope),  in  expectation 
of  future  beneficiul  results.  In  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  long-desired 
passage  to  India,  another  fleet  was 
fitted  out  by  John,  and  the  command 
given  to  Vasco  de  Gama ;  who,  after 
contending  with  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  mutinous  conduct  of 
his  companions,  doubled  the  Cape, 
1497.  The  spot  continued  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  a  watering-place  by  Eu- 
ropean mariners  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury; and  despatches  for  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Dutch  and  English  East 
India  companies  were  buried  by  the 
commanders  of  the  outward-bound 
ships,  with  instructions  cut  on  stone 
or  wood,  indicating  where  they  were 
to  be  found  by  the  homeward-bound 
vessels.  In  1620,  Captains  Fitzher- 
bert  and  Shillinge  took  possession  of 
the  Cape  in  the  name  of  James  I. ; 
but  as  no  settlement  was  formed,  the 
Dutch,  in  1652,  sent  out  thither,  as 
colonists,  100  males  and  as  many  fe- 
males from  the  houses  of  industry  in 
Amsterdam.  From  this  period  until 
1795,  the  Cape  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Holland,  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  possession  of  it  for  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  and  it  remain- 
ed in  our  occupation  until  the 
peace  of  Amiens  1602,  when  it 
was  most  injudiciously  restored  to 
the  Dutch  nominally,  but  in  reality 
to  the  French,  who  made  use  of 
tlie  Hollanders  as  stiited  their  con- 
venience. On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  with  France,  however,  a  well 
appointed  force  of  5000  men,  under 
Sir   David    Baird   and   Sir    Home  { 


Popbam,  recovered  possession  for  the 
British  crown,  1806 ;  and  the  colony 
has  ever  since  remained  in  our  hands. 
The  English  governors  have  been — 
1795,  J.  H.  Craig ;  1797.  Earl  Macart- 
ney ;  1798,  Sir  Francis  Dundas ;  1798, 
Sir  George  Yonge  ;  1801,  Sir  Francis 
Dundas ;  1808,  William  Jassens ; 
1806,  Sir  David  Baird ;  1807,  Hon. 
H.  Grey  ;  1807,  Earl  of  Caledon  ; 
1611,  Hon.  H.  Grey;  1811,  Sir  John 
F.  Cradock;  1813,  Hon.  R.  Meade; 
1814,  Lord  Charles  Somerset ;  1820, 
Sir  Rufane  Donkin ;  1821,  Lord 
Charles  Somerset;  1628,  Richard 
Bourke ;  1828,  Sir  Galbraith  Lowry 
Cole;  1633,  Sir  B.  D* Urban ;  1837, 
General  Napier.  The  territory  is 
about  550  miles  long  and  233  broad, 
comprising  an  area  of  128,150  square 
miles ;  and  the  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate is  proverbial,  insomuch  that  the 
English  of  Hindustan  resort  thither 
constantly  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  In  this  colony,  as  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  most  of  the 
warm  climates  of  a  temperate  zone, 
the  wind  commonly  blows  cold  in 
summer,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sun  shines  powerfully.  It  is  this 
circumstance  which  distinguishes  a 
warm  from  a  hot  climate.  The 
Caffres,  or  origines,  amount  at  pre- 
sent to  about  225,000 ;  the  settlers, 
Dutch  and  English,  to  1^,000.  The 
affairs  of  the  colony  are  administered 
by  a  governor  ^salary  6,000^  per  an- 
num \  aided  oy  an  executive  and 
legislative  coiDicil.  Com,  wine,  wool, 
provisions,  oil,  aloes,  and  fruits  are 
the  staples  of  this  fine  colony ;  but 
wine  is  at  present  of  most  import- 
ance, and  corn  probably  will  be  so 
hereafter.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
was  introduced  by  the  refugee  Pon 
tuguese,  afler  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  but  it  received  a 
considerable  stimulus  when  the  in- 
fluence of  Napoleon  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  wine  countries 
of  Europe,  181 1 .  On  that  occasion 
the  British  government  considered  it 
desirable  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  vine  in  our  own  colonies,  beyond 
the  power  of  foreign  nations,  by  a 
formal  promise  of  constant  support 
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and  patronage  to  the  Cape  growers. 
The  consequence  was^  that  in  the 
next  1 1  yearsj  the  annual  produce  of 
Cape  wine  rose  from  7,000  leaguers  (of 
117  gallons)  to  20,000.  But  here 
comes  a  proof  of  the  cruelty  resulting 
from  the  mother-counti/s  grant  of 
privileges  to  her  foreign  allies,  equal 
m  amount  to  those  awarded  to  her 
own  offspring.  In  1625,  the  English 
duties  on  all  foreign  wines  were 
greatly  reduced ;  and  the  Cape  grow- 
ers, who  had,  in  the  infant  state  of 
their  undertaking,  mainly  relied  on 
the  protection  afrorded  by  their  own 
low-ratings  were  immediately  ruined. 
How  happy  if  this  warning  operate 
to  place  the  free^trade  system  in  its 
true  light!  Cape  wines  had  at  first  a 
peculiar  raciness,  which  much  injured 
their  sale  in  European  markets ;  but 
this  was  owing  to  the  avidity  of  the 
wine-farmers,  who  attended  more  to 
quantity  than  to  quality ;  and  when- 
ever the  latter  has  been  regarded, 
the  wine  has  been  equal  to  that  pre- 
pared in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
As  respects  wool,  the  fineness  of  the 
climate  requiring  no  winter  pro- 
vender, the  colony  would  be  capable 
of  supplying  an  almost  indefinite 
quantity  of  the  finest  quality ;  and, 
with  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
I>iemen*s  Land,  England  would  thus 
be  rendered  totally  independent  of 
supplies  from  Germany  and  Spain, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  much  more 
durable  and  elastic  material. 

Jahaica  became  an  English  pos- 
session, 1655,  by  the  bravery  of  ad- 
mirals Penn  and  Venables,  who  took 
it  from  the  Spaniards.  The  sugar- 
cane was  introduced  soon  af^er  from 
Barbadoes ;  and  sugar  is  now  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  island.  It 
also  produces  cocoa,  coffee,  cotton, 
ginger,  indigo,  pimento,  and  maho- 
gany. It  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus MO*!,  and  was  then  called  Xay- 
maca,  signifying- in  the  Florida  lan- 
guage, *  abundance  of  wood  and 
water.'  In  1503  the  Spaniards  first 
began  to  colonise  it  {  and  in  1558,  the 
fierce  aborigines  having  entirely  perish- 
edrslares'were  intro4uced  to  cultivate 
the  ground.   The  Spaniards  held  pos- 


session till  1665,  when  Jamaica  was 
conquered  from  them  by  Cromwell ; 
and  it  has  ever  since  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  The  rule  is  in  a  go- 
vernor, aided  by  an  executive  and 
legislative  council  of  12,  and  a  house 
of  assembly  of  45  representative  mem- 
bers. The  governors  have  been — 1660, 
Col.  D'Oyley ;  1662,  Lord  Windsor  ; 
1662,  Sir  C.  Lyttleton  ;  1664,  Col. 
Thomas  Lynch  ;  1664,  Sir  T.Mody- 
ford;  1671,  Sir  T.  Lynch  ;  1675, 
Sir  H.Morffan  ;  1675,  LordVaughan; 
1678,  Sir  H.  Morgan  ;  1678,  Charles, 
earl  of  Carlisle  ;  1680,  Sir  H.  Mor- 
gan ;  1682,  Sir  Thomas  Lynch ;  1684, 
Col.  Molesworth  ;  1687,  Christopher, 
duke  of  Albemarle ;  1688,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Watson  ;  1690,  William^  earl  of 
Inchiquin;  1692,  John  White  ;  1692, 
John  Bourdon ;  1693,  Sir  William 
Beeston;  1702,  William  Selwyn ; 
1702,  P.  Beckford;  1702,  T.  Han- 
dasyde ;  1711,  Lord  Archibald  Hamil- 
ton; 1716,  Peter  Heywood;  1718,  Sir 
Nicholas  Lawes ;  1722,  Henry,  duke 
of  Portland  ;  1722,  John  Avscough  ; 
1728,  Gen.  Robert  Hunte'r;  1734, 
John  Ayscough  ;  1735,  John  Grego- 
ry ;  1735,  Henry  Cunningham ;  1738, 
Edw.  Trelawney ;  1752,  C.  Knowles; 
1756,  Henry  Moore;  1758,  George 
Haldane;  1759,  Henry  Moore;  1762, 
W.  H.  Littleton  ;  1766,  R.  H.  Ellet- 
son  ;  1767,  Sir  William  Trelawney; 
1773,  Col.  J.  Bailing;  1773,  Sir 
Basil  Keith ;  1777,  Gen.  J.  Dalling; 
1782,Gen.  ArchibaldCampbell;  1784, 
Gen.  Alured  Clarke;  1790  Thomas, 
earl  of  Effingham ;  1791,  Gen.  Wil- 
liamson;  1795,  Earl  of  Balcarras; 
1801.  Gen.  G.  Nugent;  1806,  Sir 
E.  Coote;  1808,  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter; 1811,  Gen.  E.  Morrison;  1813, 
Duke  of  Manchester ;  1 82 1 ,  G en.  H. 
Conran ;  1822,  Duke  of  Manchester ; 
1827,  Sir  Jno.  Keane ;  1829,  Earl  of 
Belmore;  1882,  G.  Cuthbert ;  1832, 
EarlofMulgrave;  1833,  Marquis  of 
Sligo;  1836,  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  Tke 
Caymans,  a  dependency  of  Jamaica, 
are  three  small  Tsles  about  40  leagues 
west  of  it,  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  turtle.  One  isle  only  is  inhabited, 
and  has  a  population  of  1600  souls, 
descendants  of  the  English  buccaneers. 
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The  woods  and  marshes  of  Ja- 
maica afford  a  variety  of  birds  of  ex- 
quisite flavour,  especially  the  ring- 
tail pigeon.  But  the  most  delicious  are 
the  ortolans  or  rice-birds  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. These  little  creatures  fatten 
upon  the  milky  rice  of  that  region  early 
in  the  autumn ;  and  when  it  begins  to 
harden,  they  visit  Jamaica  in  prodigi- 
ous flights,  in  October,  to  feed  on  the 
seeds  of  the  Guinea-grass.  Among 
the  throng  of  birds  eminent  for  bril- 
liant plumage,  may  be  mentioned  the 
parrot  tribe,  from  the  stout  macaw  to 
the  tiny  paroquet.  The  flamingo,  an 
elegant  and  princely  bird,  as  large  as 
a  swan,  arrayed  in  plumage  of  the 
brightest  scarlet,  is  no  longer  to  be 
seen;  but  the  colli bry,  or  humming- 
bird, everywhere  abounds.  The 
colours  that  mark  the  coat  of  this 


bird,  not  much  bigger  than  a  beetle* 
mock  the  mimicry  of  art ;  exhibiting 
in  exquisite  combination  the  pure 
green  of  the  emerald,  the  rich  purple 
of  the  amethyst,  and  the  deep  blaze 
of  the  ruby.  Though  the  music  of 
European  surpasses  that  of  tropical 
birds,  yet  the  groves  of  hot  climates, 
decorated  by  plumes  so  diversified 
and  splendid,  and  filled  by  the  min- 
gled imitations  of  the  mocking-bird, 
and  the  plaintive  cooings  of  a  vast 
variety  of  doves,  added  to  the  modula- 
ted hum  of  countless  insects,  produce 
no  despicable  concert  in  the  ear  of 
the  true  lover  of  nature. 

Bands  first  used  by  the  Englbh 
clergy  1652,  in  imitation  of  the  cal- 
vinist  protestants  of  Geneva :  hence 
they  were  long  denominated  '  Ge- 
neva bands.' 


PAKALLEL   KEIGN8. 


TOEXEYUNDEE    MoHAMMED  IV. — 

This  sultan  was  placed  on  the  throne 
upon  the  murder  of  his  father  Ibra- 
him 1649,  and  continued  the  war 
with  the  Venetians,  who  in  1651  de- 
feated his  fleet  in  the  Archipelago. 
The  Germans  and  French  gained  a 
victory  over  his  vizir  at  Raab  1664 ; 
but  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand, 
captured  Candia  1669,  after  a  very 
long  siege,  which  cost  them  above 
100,000  men,  and  the  Venetians 
40,000.  In  1672,  Mohammed  de- 
clared war  against  the  Poles,  and 
af^er  seizing  several  of  their  towns 
obliged  them  to  conclude  a  shameful 
peace;  but  John  Sobieski,  grand 
marshal  of  Poland,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
military  skill  of  the  vizir  Ahmed 
Kuprigli,  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Turks  near  Clioczim,  1673, 
— a  triumph  which  raised  Sobieski  to 
the  Polish  throne.  In  1682,  Mo- 
hammed openly  assisted  the  malcon- 
tents in  iJungary,  and  Cara  Mus- 
tafa, the  grand  vizir,  laid  siege  to 
Vienna  with  150,000  men  ;  but  when 
that  city  was  ready  to  surrender,  So- 
bieski attacked  the  vizir*8  camp  1683, 
and  put  his  army  to  flight.  In  1684, 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Poland^  and 


the  Venetians  united  against  Mo- 
hammed, and  gained  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  him.  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  afler  taking  Buda  by 
assault  1686,  gained  the  battle  of 
Mohatz  1687 ;  and  the  latter  victory 
driving  the  Turks  to  despair,  they 
revolted,  and  instantly  deposed  Mo- 
hammed, who  expired  four  years 
after  in  prison,  1691. 

The  Popedom.  Alexander  VII. 
Fabio  Chigi  of  Siena,  succeeded  In- 
nocent X.  1655,  to  whom  he  had 
been  secretary.  He  was  a  man  of 
humble  mind,  and  of  a  disposition 
remarkably  urbane  and  conciliatory. 
After  the  election,  he  was  carried,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  St.  Peter's 
church,  there  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  candinals  at  the  great  altar ;  but 
while  they  were  paying  it,he  continued 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  Vatican,  he  ordered  that 
his  coffin  should  be  made,  and  put 
under  his  bed;  that  the  continual 
thought  of  death  might  put  him  in 
mind  of  leading  a  holy  life.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  afiability  to  stran- 
gers. Some  English  gentlemen  one 
day  mixed  with  those  who  went  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him  on  their 
knees.    The  pope  asked  them  who 
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they  were,  and  whether  they  were 
not  protestants,  which  they  owned ; 
whereupon  he  said,  smilingly,  '  Get 
up  thenj  I  will  not  suffer  you  to 
commit  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  an 
act  of  idolatry.  I  shall  not  give  you 
my  blessing,  since  you  do  not  value  it ; 
but  I  will  pray  to  God  tliat  he  may 
please  to  render  you  willing  to  re- 
ceive it.'  He  loved  the  belles  lettres, 
and  to  talk  with  learned  men  upon 
poetry,  history,  and  politics;  and 
being  fond  of  stately  buildings,  ex- 
pended lai^e  sums  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  Rome.  When  embroiled  in 
a  dispute  with  the  imperious  Louis 
XIV.,  in  consequence  of  some  insult 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  Ro- 
man populace  to  the  due  de  Cr^quy, 
the  French  ambassador,  he  managed 
to  conciliate  the  king.  One  of  his 
last  acts  was  to  confirm  the  bull  of 
Innocent  X.  against  the  five  proposi- 
tions of  Jansen ;  and  he  died  aged 
68,  1667. 

Sweden  under  Christina,  &c. — 
Christina  was  a  child  of  six  when  her 
father,  the  great  Gustavns,  left  her 
heiress  of  his  crown,  by  his  death  at 
Lutzen,  1692.  Young  as  she  was, 
Gustavus,  having  no  son  to  succeed 
him,  had  endeavoured  to  cultivate  in 
her  a  strong  and  masculine  disposi- 
tion. Even  when  a  mere  infant,  he 
expected  that  she,  as  the  daughter  of 
a  warrior,  should  hear  the  roar  of 
artillery  without  emotion.  On  his 
departure  for  the  wars  in  Germany, 
Gustavus  appointed  a  regency ;  and 
carrying  his  daughter  in  his  arms,  pre- 
sented her  to  the  assembled  States  of 
the  kingdom  as  their  future  sove- 
reign. The  five  great  dignitaries  of 
the  crown,  of  whom  the  experienced 
and  enlightened  chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern  took  the  lead,  were  the  regents  ; 
and  as  they  scrupulously  pursued  the 
king's  plan,  the  singular  character 
afterwards  displayed  by  Christina 
may  be  fairly  attributed  thereto. 
Under  the  gravest  of  masters  and 
scholars,  she  daily  fagged  at  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  history,  and  poli- 
tics :  her  only  allowed  recreations 
being  hunting,  shooting,  and  review- 


ing troops— on  which  occasions  she 
was  clad  in  male  attire,  and  accom- 
panied by  men.  The  society  of  her 
own  sex  soon  became  insupportable 
to  her.  In  1644  she  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ;  and,  much  fa- 
voured by  circumstances,  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
She  at  once  finished  a  war  with  Den- 
mark, obtaining  by  treaty  the  cession 
of  some  territory  to  Sweden ;  she 
pressed  on  the  peace  with  Germany, 
against  the  advice  of  Oxenstiern  and 
others ;  and  finally  became  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648, 
by  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tories of  her  brave  troops,  she  ob- 
tained several  millions  of  dollars, 
three  votes  in  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire,  and  the  cession  of  Po- 
merania,  Wismar,  Bremen,  and  Ver- 
den.  When  pressed  by  the  States  to 
marry,  she  constantly  and  firmly  re- 
fused. The  assignee!  motives  of  her 
refusal  have  been  preserved  in  several 
eccentric  speeches,  which  her  majesty 
is  said  to  have  delivered  without 
blushing.  Among  those  who  aspired 
to  her  hand  was  her  own  cousin, 
Charles  Gustavus,  a  prince  of  excel- 
lent qualities,  and  in  1649  she  was 
induced  by  the  States  to  declare  him 
her  successor;  but  she  would  not 
allow  him  any  share  of  her  real  power, 
of  which  she  was  exceedingly  jealous. 
Soon  after  this  appointment,  she 
had  herself  crowned  with  great  pomp, 
under  the  title  of  king.  Having  now 
no  wars  to  engage  her  attention,  she 
gave  herself  up,  with  all  the  energy 
of  her  character,  to  arts  and  litera- 
ture ;  or  rather  to  a  mania  for  pa- 
tronising artists  and  men  of  letters. 
Her  court  was  soon  crowded  with 
good  and  bad,  the  pretender  with  the 
real  man  of  science,  the  sage  with  the 
buffoon.  Descartes  was  her  guest, 
but  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Stockholm  ;  his  weak  constitution 
being  unable  to  resist  the  rigour  of 
the  climate.  Bourdelot,  a  gossiping 
and  intriguing  French  abb6,  who  pre- 
tended to  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, and  who  was  retained  in  quality 
of  her  physician,  became  the  great 
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faYourite  of  the  queen,  by  flattering 
her  vanity,  and  ridiculing  her  court 
of  philosophers  and  men  of  letters, 
whose  jarrings  were  incessant.  This 
coterie  was  expensive  and  unpopular. 
Christina  spent  enormous  sums,  for 
80  poor  a  countiy  as  Sweden,  in  the 
purchase  of  booKs,  manuscripts,  sta- 
tues,  pictures,  antiquities,  and  curio- 
sitiest  But  reverence  and  aflfeclion 
for  her  fathei^s  memory  stifled  the 
murmurs  of  the  people ;  and  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everybody, 
she  first  spoke  of  abdicating,  she  was 
most  earnestly  intreated  to  remain  on 
the  throne.  For  some  short  time 
after  this,  she  showed  a  renewal  of 
good  sense  and  energy,  and  a  dispo- 
sition  to  public  business.  It  was  at 
this  interval  that  Cromwell*8  ambas- 
sador, Whitelocke,  saw  a  good  deal 
of  her,  and  that  his  secretary  Morton 
picked  up  that  curious  information 
about  her  court  and  herself  which 
he  afterwards  published  in  England. 
Her  distaste  for  what  she  called  *  the 
splendid  slavery  of  royalty,'  her  de- 
sire to  indulge  in  all  her  caprices  in 
perfect  liberty,  and  (a  stronger  mo- 
tive perhaps  than  any  other)  her 
wish  of  presenting  an  extraordinary 
spectacle  to  the  world,  soon  return- 
ing upon  her,  she  formally  signified 
her  decided  intention  to  renounce 
the  crown ;  and  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1664,  her  abdication  took  place  with 
ereat  solemnity,  being  then  only  in 
her  28th  year.  (See  Abdication  of 
ChritUna,)  Charles  X.  (Gustavus), 
her  cousin,  son  of  John  Casimir,  pa- 
latine of  the  Rhine,  by  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden, 
succeeded.  He  immediately  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Poles,  and  took 
Warsaw  and  Cracow ;  but  Casimir 
of  Poland  at  lengtli,  after  several 
battles,  drove  him  out  of  his  domi- 
nions. Charles  next  made  war  on 
the  Danes,  over  whom  he  obtained 
some  advantages ;  and  while  propos- 
ing to  execute  the  greatest  designs, 
death  put  a  stop  to  his  projects,  in 
his  38th  year,  1660. 

Denmark  and    Norway    under 
Fbbds&ick    III.  —  Frederick    suc- 


ceeded his  father,  Christiem  IV.9 
1648,  at  a  time  when  the  nobles  had 
become  dangerously  powerful.  The 
wars  of  the  last  reign  having  brought 
the  finances  to  a  low  condition,  his 
first  measure  was  a  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  whose  friendship  he  gained 
by  seizing  a  fleet  of  English  merchant- 
men laden  with  naval  stores,  in  the 
harbour  of  Copenhagen.  By  this  he 
obtained  a  subsidy,  and  an  alliance 
with  Holland,  though  it  embroiled 
him  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. In  1657,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Dutch,  he  declared  war  against 
Sweden ;  when  Charles  X.,  its  king, 
crossed  over  the  ice  to  Zealand,  laid 
siege  to  Copenhagen,  and  compelled 
him  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  The 
tranquillity  was  of  short  duration ; 
Copenhagen  was  again  besieged  by 
sea  and  knd,  and  was  saved  only  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  fleet.  The 
most  remarkable  and  important  event 
of  Frederick's  reign  was  .the  con- 
version of  the  constitution,  which 
had  been  limited,  and  in  some  degree 
elective,  into  an  hereditary  and  ab- 
solute monarchy.  This  change  was 
owing  to  the  berore-mentioned  undue 
potency  of  the  nobles,  who  treated 
the  commons  as  their  vassals,  and  re- 
fused to  bear  any  part  of  the  public 
burdens.  The  commons,  therefore, 
in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  re- 
solved to  surrender  the  liberties  of 
the  nation  into  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  ;  the  nobles,  overawed  by 
the  army,  were  obliged  to  concur; 
and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Estates  being  solemnly  relin- 
quished to  Frederick,  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  respective  orders. 
By  this  bloodless  revolution,  Den- 
mark was  constituted,  and  still  re- 
mains, a  despotic  government ;  and 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  people 
who  ventured  on  so  hazardous  an 
experiment,  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  Danish  rulers  have  never  abused 
the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  them. 
Frederick  died,  aged  61, 1670. 

Portugal  under  Affonso  VI. 
— He  was  13  years  old  when  his 
father,  JoSo  lY.  died,  1656;   and 
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being  weakly  both  in  body  and  mind, 
nothing  but  the  masculine  character 
of  his  mother  prevented  a  second  sub- 
jugation of  the  country.  By  marry* 
ing  her  daughter  Catlierine  to  our 
Charles  II.,  she  procured  the  pro- 
tection of  an  English  fleet ;  and  in 
1665  terminated  the  war  with  Spain 
by  the  victor^'  of  Montesclaros,  wtiich 
insured  the  mdependence  of  Portu- 
gal. Affbnso,  from  neglect  of  edu- 
cation, preferring  mean  society  to 
court  companions,  the  queen-mother 
laboured  to  place  his  younger  brother 
Pedro  in  his  room  ;  but  as  she  died 
before  effecting  her  object,  Pedro 
entered  into  cabals  against  the 
king ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
queen  of  Affonso  herself  (princess 
of  Nemours),  oompelled  him  to  re- 
sign all  authority  into  his  hands. 
The  state  hereupon  constituted 
Pedro  regent,  1667  ;  and  soon  after, 
Affonso  and  his  faithless  consort 
being  divorced,  the  regent  and  queen 
were  united  in  marriage.  Affonso 
was  first  sent  to  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira,  where  he  continued  several 
years;  but  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  castle  of  Cintra,  where 
he  died  I68S. 

Poland  under  John  II.  (Casi- 
MI&),  &c. — John  II.  was  the  son  of 
Sigismund  III.,  and  having  been  de- 
signed for  the  church,  became  a 
Jesuit,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Innocent  X.  On  the  death,  how- 
ever, of  his  brother,  Vladislaus  VI. 
1648,  the  Poles  elected  him  tlieir 
king ;  whereupon  he  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope  for  relin- 
quishing the  sacerdotal  habit,  as  well 
as  for  marrying  his  brother's  widow, 
Mary  de  Gonzague.  Though  he 
made  peace  with  the  Cossacl^  who 
had  so  grievously  annoyed  his  pre- 
decessor, the  war  was  soon  renewed ; 
and  while  the  kingdom  was  distracted 
between  these  enemies,  and  the  dis- 
contents of  its  own  inhabitants,  the 
Russians  took  the  opportunity  of 
pillagine  Lithuania.  In  a  little  while 
after,  the  whole  kingdom  was  sub- 
dued by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden.  Hap- 
pily for  Poland,  however,  a  rupture 


took  place  between  the  courts  of 
Stockholm  and  Copenhagen ;  by 
which  means  the  Poles  were  enabled 
to  drive  out  the  Swedes,  1657.  This 
event  was  succeeded  by  civil  wars  and 
contests  with  Russia,  which  so  griev- 
ously harassed  king  John,  that  he 
resigned  the  crown,  1668.  On  his 
retirement  to  France,  Louis  XI V., 
with  his  characteristic  sympathy  for 
royalty  in  distress,  gave  him  both  a 
kind  reception,  and  a  princely  pen- 
sion ;  but  being  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament,  John,  the  last  of  the 
descendants  of  Jagello,  survived  his 
troubles  but  four  years,  dying  at 
Nevers,  1672.  After  some  months 
interregnum,  Michael  Koribut  Wies- 
nowiski,  alleged  to  be  collaterally  de- 
scended from  Jagello,  but  in  a  very 
mean  situation  at  the  time,  was 
chosen  king,  1669,  as  Michael  I. 
During  his  brief  reign,  John  Sobieski, 
one  othis  generals,  gave  the  Turks  a 
dreadful  overthrow  at  Choczin,  on 
the  Dniester,  1678,  though  their  army 
consisted  of  more  than  800,000  men ; 
and  had  this  victory  been  pursued, 
the  Cossacks  would  have  been  en- 
tirely subdued,  and  very  advantageous 
terms  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  sultan.  Of  that  vast  m  ulti tude  of 
Turks,  no  more  than  15,000  escaped 
death  or  imprisonment ;  but  the 
Polish  soldiers,  being  bound,  bv  an 
absurd  law  of  their  country,  only  to 
stay  a  certain  time  in  arms,  refused 
to  pursue  the  fugitives,  and  permitted 
the  king  to  make  peace  on  any  terms 
he  could  procure.  Wiesnowiski  died 
before  the  news  of  this  transaction 
reached  Cracow ;  and  upon  his  death 
a  new  scene  6f  confusion  ensued, 
till  at  last  the  fortune  of  John 
Sobieski  prevailed,  and  he  was  elected 
king  of  Poland,  1674. 

Holland  under  db  Witt.— On 
the  death  of  the  stadtholder  William 
II.  1650,  without  issue  (though  a 
posthumous  son,  our  William  III. 
was  bom  to  him),  a  war  began  be^ 
tween  Holland  and  revolutionary  Eng- 
land, on  commercial  grounds.  By 
invariably  pursuing  the  maxims  of 
prudence  and  industry,  the  United 
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Provinces  had  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur.  Amsterdam  had 
become  Sie  emporium  of  Europe, 
and  the  richest  city  in  the  universe. 
Holland  alone  contained  3,000,000  of 
souls ;  and  all  the  other  provinces 
were  proportionably  populous.  The 
States  despatched  ministers  and  con- 
suls to  China,  Siam,  and  Bengal,  to 
the  Great  Mongul,  the  king  of  Persia, 
the  khan  of  Tartary,  the  Grand 
Seignior,  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  and  the 
princes  of  Africa;  and  tlieir  exten- 
sive commerce,  their  colonies  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  especially  the 
islands  of  Java,  Amboyna,  &c.,  added 
yearly  to  their  immense  wealth.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  that  any  long 
peace  should  be  maintained  between 
countries  so  manifestly  devoted  to 
one  and  the  same  pursuits  as  Eng- 
land and  Holland  then  were — that  of 
extending  power,  by  finding  new 
marts  in  foreign  lands  for  the  sale  of 
their  commodities,  and  by  seizing  as 
much  of  the  globe  as  could  be  turned 
to  their  respective  advantage  by  colo- 
nisation. The  ostensible  ground  of 
qiiarrel  was  the  encroachment  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  war  being  de- 
clared by  Great  Britain,  admiral 
Blake  was  invested  with  tlie  chief 
command  of  the  English  ships,  while 
the  'equally  celebrated  Van  Tromp 
commanded  the  enemy.  The  coasts 
of  England  and  Holland  were  wit- 
nessess  of  tlie  repeated  engagements 
of  these  warlike  leaders  ;  in  both  of 
whom  intrepidity  supplied  the  want 
of  numbers,  and  unshaken  presence 
of  mind  maintained  the  contest  where 
valour  seemed  unable  to  decide  the 
victory.  At  length  Monk  (eventually 
duke  of  Albemarle)  was  united  in 
command  with  Blake ;  and  the  two 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Van 
Tromp,  1653,  that  gallant  Dutch 
leader  being  killed  on  the  quarter- 
deck, while  in  the  act  of  directing 
the  boarding  of  an  English  ship. 
The  States  General,  after  this  defeat, 
solicited  a  peace  ;  and  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grand  pensionary  John- 
de-Witt,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with 


Cromwell.  In  this  attempt  at  paci- 
fication, the  secret  article  to  exclude 
the  family  of  Orange  from  the  stadt^ 
holdership,  in  order  to  abolish  the  office 
wholly,  brought  odium  on  De  Witt's 
administration  ;  but  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  invectives  of  the  clergy,  De  Witt 
subdued  opposition  by  his  firmness, 
and  was  re-elected  pensionary  1668. 
When  war  was  declared  against 
Charles  II.  of  England  1664,  De 
Witt  exerted  his  power  to  make  the 
naval  armaments  respectable;  and 
after  Opdam's  defeat,  he  was  one  of 
those  named  to  preside  over  the  fleet. 
Whilst  the  commanders  considered  it 
impossible  to  sail  but  with  only  10 
points  of  the  compass,  he  by  mathe- 
matical calculation  convinced  them 
that  only  four  points  were  against 
them,  and  28  for  them  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  ships  were  safely 
conveyed  from  the  Texel,  through  a 
passage  since  that  time  called  De 
Witt's  Diep.  In  1667  the  peace  of 
Breda  concluded  hostilities.  In  that 
year,  the  pensionary  established  an 
edict  to  abolish  the  stadtholdership, 
which  remained  in  abeyance  until 
1672  ;  when  a  revolution  restored  it 
in  the  person  of  William,  the  before- 
named  posthumous  son  of  William 
II.,  now  22  years  of  age.  On  the 
immediate  invasion  of  the  country 
by  200,000  Frenchmen,  soldiers  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Dutch  let  in  the 
sea,  flooded  the  country,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retreat ;  but  the 
mob  conceiving  that  De  Witt  had 
planned  the  irruption,  seized  his 
brother  at  the  instance  of  one  Tick- 
laer,  a  barber,  and  threw  him  into 
prison,  where,  on  the  pensionary's 
coming  to  liberate  his  relative,  both 
brothers  were  inhumanly  butchered 
by  the  rabble.  Their  dead  bodies 
were  dragged  to  the  gallows,  and  the 
pensionar/s  remains  hung  one  foot 
higher  than  those  of  his  brother. 
Their  bodies,  thus  insulted,  were  cut 
into  a  thousand  pieces ;  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  flesh  was  broiled  and 
eaten  by  the  savage  murderers. 
Ireland    under    Croiiwell.  — 
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When  Charles  I.  had  agreed  to  that 
cessation  of  arms  with  the  catholic 
rebels,  1643,  which  was  become  so 
requisite,  as  well  for  the  security  of 
the  Irish  peasants,  as  for  promoting 
his  interests  in  England,  tne  parlia^- 
ment,  in  order  to  blacken  his  conduct, 
reproached  him  with  favouring  that 
odious  rebellion, and exclaimedloudly 
against  the  terms  of  the  truce. 
'Diey  even  went  so  &r  as  to  declare 
it  entirely  null  and  invalid,  because 
finished  without  their  consent ;  and 
to  this  declaration  the  Scots  in  Ulster, 
and  the  earl  of  Inchiquin,  a  noble- 
man of  great  authority  in  Munster, 
professed  to  adiiere.  by  their  means 
the  war  was  still  kept  alive ;  but  as 
the  dangerous  distractions  in  England 
hindered  the  parliament  from  sending 
any  considerable  assistance  to  their 
aUies  in  Ireland,  the  man^uis  of  Or- 
monde, lord-lieutenant,  bemga  native 
of  Ireland,  and  a  person  of  great 
prudence,  formed  a  scheme  for  en- 
gaging the  rebel  Irish  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  royal  master.  Though 
O'Neale,  who  was  still  at  the  head  of 
the  insurgent  party,  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  parliamentary 
generals,  and  even  compelled  Or- 
monde to  fly  for  awhile  to  France,  the 
latter  returned ;  and  the  royalist  af- 
&irs  appeared  soon  in  so  prosperous 
a  condition,  that  the  young  king  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  coming  in  per- 
son to  Ireland.  Cromwell,  however, 
to  defeat  Charles  II.*s  hopes,  deters 
mined  on  his  own  appointment  to 
the  lieutenancy ;  and  being  commis- 
sioned by  the  parliament  to  proceed 
to  Ireland,  he  arrived  in  Dubhn,  then 
in  the  hands  of  ONeale's  party,  1649, 
and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
rejoicing.  He  hastened  to  Drogheda, 
a  town  into  which  Ormonde  had 
thrown  a  garrison  of  3000  men,  un- 
der Sir  Arthur  Aston.  Havine 
made  a  breach,  he  ordered  a  genenu 
assault;  and  though  twice  repulsed 
with  loss,  he  renewed  the  attack,  and 
himself,  sdong  with  Ireton,  led  on  the 
men.  At  length  the  town  was  taken 
sword  in  hand  ;  and  orders  being  is- 
sued to  give  no  quarter,   a  cruel 
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slaughter  was  made  of  the  garrison. 
The  brave  governor  Aston  had  his 
brains  beaten  out  with  his  own 
wooden  leg ;  and  even  a  few  who 
had  been  saved  by  the  soldiers,  now 
satiated  with  blood,  were  next  day 
butchered  by  order  of  the  general. 
Cromwell  pretended  to  retaliate,  by 
this  severity,  the  cruelty  of  the  Irish 
massacre;  but  he  well  knew  that 
almost  the  whole  garrison  was  Eng- 
lish, and  his  justice  was  only  a  bar- 
barous policy  to  terrify  all  other 
garrisons  from  resistance.  The  re- 
sult was  as  he  had  expected.  Having 
led  the  army  without  delay  to  Wex- 
ford, he  began  to  batter  the  town. 
The  garrison,  after  a  slight  defence, 
offered  to  capitulate;  but,  before 
they  obtained  a  cessation,  the  English 
rushed  in  upon  them,  and  the  same 
cruelty  was  exercised  as  at  Drogheda. 
Every  town  before  which  Cromwell 
presented  himself,  now  opened  its 
gates  without'  resistance;  and  his 
troops  had  no  farther  difficulties  to 
encounter  than  what  arose  from  fa- 
tigue and  the  advanced  season.  These, 
however,  were  formidable  enough ; 
fluxes  and  contagious  distempers 
crept  in  among  the  soldiers,  who 
perished  in  great  numbers;  and 
Cromwell  at  last  found  it  impossible 
either  to  subsist  in  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, or  to  retreat  to  his  own  garrison. 
But  while  in  this  dilemma,  Cork, 
Kinsale,  and  all  the  English  garrisons 
in  Munster,  deserted  to  him,  and 
opening  their  gates,  resolved  to  share 
the  fortunes  of  their  victorious  coun- 
trymen. This  desertion  greatly  di- 
minished Ormonde's  authority ;  and 
Cromwell,  having  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  England,  again  took 
the  field  early  in  the  spring,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Kilkenny  and  Clon- 
mel,  the  only  places  where  he  met 
with  any  vigorous  [resistance.  Or- 
monde was  soon  afler  succeeded  by 
Clanricarde,  who  found  affairs  too 
desperate  to  admit  of  a  remedy.  The 
Irish  were  glad  to  embrace  banishment 
as  a  refuge  ;  above  40,000  men  passed 
into  foreign  service ;  and  Cromwell, 
well  pleased  to  free  the  island  from 
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enemies  who  never  could  be  cordially 
reconciled  to  the  English,  gave  them 
full  leisure  for  their  embarfsition.  So 
severely  did  the  Irish  smart  under 
the  lash  of  the  usurper,  that  they 
gave  no  further  disturbance  during  the 
Commonwealth,  nor  even  through- 
out the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

Scotland  under  thb  Common- 
wealth.— After  Hamilton's  defeat, 
1648,  the  earl  of  Lanark  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  opposed  bv 
Ar^le  and  the  Leslys.  At  length 
their  differences  were  made  up,  when 
Cromwell  came  to  Edinburgh  to 
strengthen  Argyle's  party,  and  conci- 
liate the  favour  of  the  covenanters. 
The  latter,  however,  declared  for  tlie 
young  king,  Charles  II., and  despatch- 
ed the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Lothian 
to  Breda,  to  invite  him  home,  on 
condition  of  his  becoming  a  presbyte- 
rian,  and  subscribing  the  covenant. 
On  learning  the  death  of  his  father, 
Charles  appointed  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  captain-general  of  Scot^ 
land ;  who,  having  received  some  sup- 
plies of  money,  arms,  and  vessels  from 
a  few  of  the  continental  powers,  sailed 
over  to  Orkney,  and  obtained  recruits. 
He  afterwards  passed  to  Caithness, 
where  he  again  endeavoured  to  raise 
the  Highland  clans  in  defence  of  their 
sovereign,  but  in  vain.  A  party  of 
horse,  commanded  by  Strahan,  came 
suddenly  upon  him  ;  his  followers, 
all  but  his  immediate  attendants,  were 
cut  in  pieces ;  and  Montrose  himself 
having  put  on  the  dress  of  a  peasant, 
was  t&en  prisoner.  Strahan  carried 
him  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  ^te  of  which 
he  was  met  by  the  magistrates,  and 
put  into  a  new  cart,  Imving  in  it  a 
new  bench  on  which  he  was  tied, 
bareheaded,  the  executioner  going 
before  with  his  bonnet  on ;  the  offi- 
cers taken  with  him  walking  two  and 
two  by  the  side  of  the  cart.  After 
being  carried  before  the  parliament, 
and  told  by  Loudon,  the  chancellor, 
to  repent  of  his  sin  in  breaking  the 
covenant,  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  May  21 ,  1650,  at  the  age 
of  36.  Charles,  on  hearing  of  his  &te, 
instantly  set  sail  from  Holland  with 


2000  followers,  and  landing  at  Leith, 
was  crowned  kinc  of  Scotland  in  the 
abbey  of  Scone,  June  28.  He,  how- 
ever, became  unhappy  under  the  re- 
straints now  imposed  on  him ;  he 
disrelLshed  the  daily  devotions  and 
unyielding  strictness  of  the  covenan- 
ters ;  and  having  quarrelled  with  Ai^ 
gyle,  the  principal  leader,  he  endear 
voured  to  make  his  escape  to  general 
Middleton,  who  commanded  a  body 
of  old  royalists.  Pursued,  however, 
and  overtaken,  he  was  persuaded  to 
return,  and  the  rigour  of  his  treats 
ment  was  thereon  mitigated  ;  but  all 
attadiment  on  either  side  was  extin- 
guished. As  soon  as  the  English 
parliament  found  that  the  king  was 
likely  to  accommodate  matters  with 
the  Scots,  they  prepared  for  war  i  and 
Cromwell  invaded  their  countrv  with 
16,000  men  by  land,  while  an  English 
fleet  entered  the  Forth.  But  the 
Scots  raised  a  formidable  force  under 
general  Lesly,  who  compelled  the 
usurper  to  retreat  to  Dunbar,  and 
would  have  established  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country,  had  not  the 
presbyterian  clergy  forced  him,  in 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  to  descend 
into  the  plain,  Sept.  3,  1650,  that  he 
might  annihilate  (as  they  promised 
him  he  should)  the  English.  Crom- 
well, whose  energies  seemed  to  rise 
in  emergency,  instantly,  although  with 
less  than  half  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  stood  their  attack,  routed 
them  with  the  loss  of  12,000  in  killed 
and  prisoners,  and  pursuing  them  as 
£Bir  as  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  took 
possession  of  those  towns.  He  af- 
terwards forced  a  passage  over  the 
Forth  at  Inverkeithing,  by  means  of 
his  fleet,  in  the  face  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  whom  he  defeated;  whilst 
Charles,  who  commanded  the  Scot- 
tish army,  reduced  to  despair,  cm- 
braced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  young 
prince  contending  for  empire.  Pei^ 
suading  his  generals  to  enter  into  his 
views,  the  army,  amounting  to  14,000 
men,  rose  with  one  consent  from  their 
camp,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
into  England,  where  Charles  expected 
his  friends  would  flock  to  his  standard. 
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In  this  however  he  was  disappointed ; 
and  on  arriving  at  Worcester,  he 
found  his  forces  not  only  unaug- 
mented,  but  dispirited  by  their  march. 
Cromwell,  though  surprised  at  this 
movement,  quickly  defeated  its  object; 
and  ordering  Lambert,  witli  a  body  of 
cavalry,  to  buig  upon  the  rear  of  the 
royal  army,  he  himself,  leaving  Monk 
with  7000  men  to  complete  the  re- 
duction of  Scotland,  followed  the 
king  with  80,000  men,  and  overtook 
him  at  Worcester.  A  most  desperate 
engagement  immediately  took  place^ 
September  80,  1651,  in  which  the 
whole  Scottish  army  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
and  the  king  himself,  after  giving 
many  proofs  of  personal  valour,  was 
obUged  to  fly.    After  so  important  a 


victory,  the  English  under  Monk  took 
Stirling  Castle,  defeated  the  earls  of 
Leven  and  Crawford  near  Perth,  and 
stormed  Dundee ;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  put  to  the  sword  by  com- 
mand of  Cromwell.  The  last  eflbrt 
in  the  royal  cause  was  made  by  the 
earl  of  Giencaim,  lord  Balcarras,  and 
general  Middleton,  having  under  them 
a  small  body  of  Highlanders ;  but 
being  attacked  by  general  Morgan, 
they  were  defeated,  1654 :  after  which 
Sl  Andrews,  Inverness,  Aberdeen, 
and  all  the  other  towns,  submitted  to 
the  republicans.  The  prudent  con- 
duct of  general  Monk,  who  was  here- 
upon made  governor  of  Scotland, 
served  much,  after  a  while,  to  recon- 
cile the  Scots  to  their  lot,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  further  outbreak  during 
CromweU's  sway. 


EMINENT   PE&80NS. 


Robert  Blake  (1600-1657)  was 
bom  at  Bridgewater,  of  a  good  mmily, 
and  educat^  there,  and  at  St  Al- 
ban's  Hall  and  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford. Soon  after  leaving  the  univer- 
sity, he  fell  in  with  persons  who  in- 
duced him  to  turn  puritan  :  never- 
theless at  24  he  stood  for  member  of 
parliament,  and  was  returned  for  his 
native  town.  During  the  civil  wars, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
both  Bristol  and  Taunton  ;  of  which 
latter  he  was  afterwards  made  gover- 
nor, with  a  reward  of  500/.  But 
his  taste  was  for  the  sea ;  and  enter- 
ing into  that  service,  he,  in  1649, 
commanded  the  fleet  with  Dean  and 
Popham,  and  pursued  prince  Rupert 
to  Ireland,  where  he  blocked  him  up 
at  Rinsale ;  and  he  thence  proceeded 
to  Portugal  and  Spain,  where  he 
seized  several  valuable  ships.  On 
his  return,  he  was  made  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  invested  with 
the  chief  command  in  the  Dutch  war. 
His  abilities  were  opposed  by  the 
equally  celebrated  Van  Tromp  ;  and 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Holland 
were  witnesses  of  the  repeated  en- 
gagements of  these  warlike  leaders,  in 
both  of  whom  intrepidity  supplied 
the  want  of  numbers,    filake  next 


sailed,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  to  the 
Mediterranean;  where  he  chastised 
the  insolence  of  the  bey  of  Tunis, 
redeemed  the  Christian  captives  of 
Algiers  and  Tripoli,  alarmed  the  pope 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  com- 
pelled Venice  and  Tuscany  to  pay 
homage  to  the  British  usurper,  lie 
then  attacked  Santa  Cruz  m  Tene- 
rifle,  and  destroyed  the  Spanish 
plate-fleet  that  had  taken  refuge 
there ;  an  action  so  welcome  to 
Cromwell,  that  a  day  of  thanksgiv- 
ing was  appointed  on  the  occasion, 
and  a  diamond  ring  worth  500/.  pre- 
sented to  the  commander.  Blake's 
health  now  rapidly  declined  ;  and  on 
his  return  from  the  Mediterranean, 
he  expired,  just  as  his  fleet  entered 
Plymouth,  17th  of  August,  1657,  in 
his  58th  vear.  Though  fighting  with 
such  zeal  for  Cromwell,  he  was  by  no 
means  friendly  to  his  usurpation. 
When  Charles  vras  tried,  he  exclaim- 
ed with  all  the  bluntness  of  a  sea- 
man against  the  proceeding,  and 
offered  to  yield  up  his  life  to 
save  that  of  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  told  his  officers,  when 
the  Dutch  expected  a  change  of 
measures  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament  b^, Cromwell,  'It  is  not 
for  us  to  mind  state  afiaiis,  but  to 
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keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us:  I 
fight  not  for  Cromwell,  but  for  my 
country!'  Though  laden  with  piil>- 
lic  favours,  Blake  died  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  his  property  was,  at 
his  decease,  scarcely  increased  500/. 
beyond  what  he  liad  inherited  from 
his  father.  Like  the  founders  of 
Roman  freedom,  he  fought,  not  for 
lucre,  but  for  his  native  land. 

John  Milton  (I608--1674)  was 
son  of  a  scrivener,  bom  in  London, 
educated  at  St.  PauFs  school,  and 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and, 
though  intended  by  his  parents  for 
the  church,  refused  to  take  holy 
orders.  Being  permitted  to  travel, 
he  visited  Italy ;  and  after  experien- 
cing; the  kindness  of  cardinal  narbe- 
rini  and  other  learned  men  at  Rome, 
returned  to  England.  His  father's 
means  not  being  great,  he  opened  a 
school  in  Aldersgate-street,  London, 
and  promulgated  a  plan  of  education, 
whicn  all  subsequent  experience  has 
shown  to  be  visionary  and  delusive. 
In  1641,  having  adopted  republican 
notions,  he  vented  nis  violence  a- 
gainst  the  church  of  England ;  and 
in  1643,  in  a  few  weeks  aiter  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  an  Oxfordshire 
magistrate,  named  Powell,  whose  fa- 
mily maintained  high  tory  principles, 
his  bride  quitted  him.  Disgusted 
with  this  conduct,  the  poet  (for  such 
Milton  liad  already  become  by  the 

Sublication  of  his  unnoticed  Comus, 
('Allegro,  11  Pensero,  and  Lycidas,) 
wrote  tracts  in  favour  of  divorce,  and 
paid  his  addresses  to  another  lady. 
This,  however,  had  its  due  effect ;  and 
his  wife,  relenting,  threw  herself  at 
his  feet,  and  obtained  his  forgiveness, 
1645.  From  Aldersgate-street  Milton 
removed  to  Barbican,  and  thence  to 
Holbom ;  where  he  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  the  fall  of  the  regal  go- 
vernment. When  he  had  defended 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king, 
he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state ;  and  in  this 
office  he  answered  the  'Ikon  Basi- 
Hke'  by  his  '  Iconoclastes',  1649,  and 
two  years  after  published  his  cele- 
brateii  work  against  Salmasiiis,  '  Pro 


populo  Anglicano  Defensio,'  which 
not  only  spread  his  fame  through 
Europe  as  an  elegant  Latinist,  but 
procured  for  him  from  the  govern- 
ment a  present  of  1000/.  About  this 
time  he  lost  his  eyesight;  but  he 
continued  active  in  the  support  of  his 
principles ;  and  his  wife  dying  1652, 
he  soon  after  married  a  second. 
Though  raised  to  independence  by 
Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard,  the 
poet  saw  with  terror  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  his  favourite  republic ; 
and  not  all  the  labours  of  his  pen 
could  uphold  the  crumbling  fabric. 
At  the  Restoration,  he  conceded  him- 
self in  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholo- 
mew-close; but  though  his  conduct 
had  marked  him  out  for  destruction, 
he  was,  by  the  interest  of  his  friends, 
included  in  the  act  of  amnesty.  After 
marrying  a  third  wife,  he  settled  in 
Artillery -walk;  in  which  place, 
(where  he  lived  longer  than  in  any 
other),  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  at 
his  door  in  the  summer-time,  habited 
in  a  grey  coarse  coat,  and  receive  tlie 
homage  of  persons  of  rank  and  emi- 
nence* Tliough  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, he  refused  the  Latin  secre- 
taryship offered  him  by  Charles  11. ; 
and  having  retired  during  the  plague 
of  1665  to  Chalfont,  Bucks,  he,  by 
the  assistance  of  EUwood,  a  qua- 
ker,  completed  his  'Paradise  Lost.' 
Ellwood  nereupon  told  the  poet  he 
liad  said  much  about  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  but  'what  hast  thou,'  he 
added,  'to  say  of  Paradise  found?* 
The  hint  was  not  lost;  and  '  Para- 
dise Regained' was  the  result.  Though 
both  works  remained  long  unknown, 
they  at  length  gradually  rose  to 
notice,  fame,  and  immortality.  Mil- 
ton died  1674,  aged  66.  The  person 
of  Milton  was  fair,  his  features  were 
exact  and  even  effeminate,  and  his 
hair  of  a  light  brown  colour;  so  that 
he  was  called  at  Cambridge  '  the 
lady  of  Christ  College.'  His  consti- 
tution was  tender,  and  his  health 
consequently  delicate.  In  his  mode 
of  living  he  was  economical ;  and 
though  he  inherited  little  from  his 
father,  he  left  at  his  death   1500/. 
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Three  daugliters  (all  by  his  first  wife) 
snrviyed  him  ;  and  to  them  he  used  to 
dictate  his  verses,  as  they  came  from 
the  alembic  of  his  gifted  imagination, 
for  publication .  If  we  regard  Milton 
as  a  private  individual,  we  certainly  can 
find  little  to  admire  in  his  character. 
First  a  puritan,  and  then  an  indepen- 
dent, it  was  at  last  doubted  whether 
he  died  of  any  distinct  profession  of 
faith;  and  as  to  his  whole  political 
life,  we  believe  his  own  line  *  Better 
to  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven,' 
is  allowed  to  show  the  principle  on 
which  he  acted  as  a  citizen.  As  a 
poet,  his  Allegro  and  Penseroso  would 
alone  establish  his  reputation.  His 
Paradise  Lost  has  placed  him  on 
feme's  highest  pinnacle.  For  the 
lastpnamed  work  ne  obtained  but  15/. 
from  the  booksellers,  and  that  only 
by  instalments;  but  at  leneth  its 
sterling  merits  were  acknowledged. 
As  a  crowning  piece  to  the  mysteries 
and  moralities  of  the  early  ages,  it  is 
a  wondrous  production  indeed,  and 
as  a  poem  unexceptionable;  but  the 
more  correct  taste  of  our  day  views 
with  repugnance  any  attempt  to  dra- 
matise subjects  really  sacred,  as  is 
shown  by  the  invariable  &ilure  of 
subsequent  similar  works  to  obtain 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  man- 
kind. All  such  productions,  however 
pious  the  intention,  and  talented  the 
execution,  are,  we  humbly  conceive, 
mistakes. 

CoNTEHPORABiKS.  —  John  Hamp' 
den,  bom  of  an  ancient  family  at 
Great  Hampden,  Bucks,  completed 
his  education  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  succeeding  early  to  an 
ample  estate  by  the  decease  of  his 
father,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament 
1626.  On  finding  the  popular  side 
decline,  he  engaged  a  ship  to  carry 
himself  and  other  puritans  to  New 
England,  1637 ;  and  it  is  elsewhere 
shown  how  ominously  the  vessel  was 
detained,  against  the  will  of  the  mal- 
contents. Hampden,  notliing  daunted, 
now  opposed  the  levy  of  ship-money 
in  the  house,  though  tlie  judges  had 
decided  in  favour  of  die  king's  pri- 
vilege ;  and  on  being  prosecuted  for 


his  resistance,  he  argued  the  case  for 
twelve  days,  against  the  crown  law- 
yers, before  the  twelve  judges.  Being 
convicted,  he  was  regarded  as  a  fit  ' 
leader  of  the  republican  party  ;  and 
when  the  struggle  commenced,  he 
took  a  command,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Chalgrave-field,  Oxfordl- 
shire,  against  Prince  Rupert,  June 
18th,  1643,  dying  six  days  after,  aged 
49.  TTiomas  Fmrfiu:,  son  of  lord 
Fernando  Fairfax,  took  a  command 
against  king  Charles  in  the  civil  war  ; 
and  after  being  successful  at  Marston 
Moor,  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  parliament-army,  on 
the  resignation  of  Essex.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  king's  defeat  at  Naseby 
1645 ;  in  1648  succeeded  to  his 
fathei^s  title  and  reduced  Colchester, 
unjustifiably  causing  Sir  George  Lisle 
and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  after  the  pro- 
mise of  pardon,  to  be  shot ;  and  after 
Charles's  murder,  favoured  the  views 
of  the  usurper.  At  the  Restoration, 
he  was  reconciled  to  Charles  II.,  and 
died,  aged  60, 1671.  Robert  Devereux, 
son  and  successor  of  Elizabeth's  fa- 
vourite, the  earl  of  Essex,  was  edu- 
cated at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
having  married  lord  Sufiblk's  daugh- 
ter, saw  the  tie  dissolved  by  the  lady 
herself,  in  order  that  she  might  be- 
come the  wife  of  Carr,  earl  of  So- 
merset. He  commanded  the  par- 
liament-army at  Edgehill  and  New- 
bury, reduced  Reading,  and  relieved 
Gloucester  ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
in  Cornwall,  and  obliged  to  escape 
by  sea  to  London  1645,  whereon  the 
parliament  deprived  him  of  his  autho- 
rity by  the  self-denying  ordinance. 
He  died,  aged  54,  1646. 

fFUUam  Prynne,  born  at  Swans- 
wick,  Somerset,  left  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  for  the  bar,  and  became 
highly  celebrated  as  a  forensic  speaker. 
Adopting  the  republican  opinions,  he 
was  fined  5000^,  and  sentenced  to 
lose  his  ears,  for  a  libel  on  the  queen  ; 
but  he  afterwards  sat  in  the  long  par- 
liament, and  contributed  to  the 
death  of  Laud.  He  eventually  op- 
posed Cromwell  himself,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  that  usurper;    and  at 
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the  Restoration,  he  was  made  keeper 
of  the  records.  He  died,  aged  69, 
1669.  John  LUbwmey  a  demagogue, 
who  was  released  by  the  long  parlia^ 
ment  from  a  star-cnamber  imprison- 
ment, before  which  he  had  been  fined 
and  pilloried  for  sedition.  He  then 
became  a  leader  in  the  republican 
army ;  but,  quarrelling  with  Crom- 
well, he  was  more  than  once  impri- 
soned, and  on  being  fined  7000/.,  es- 
caped to  Amsterdam.  There  he 
offered  to  restore  the  exiled  family 
for  10,000/.,  but  was  not  listened  to  ; 
and  returnine  to  England  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  long  parliament,  he 
turned  preacher  among  the  quakers, 
and  died  at  Eltham,  aged  49,  1657. 

Bkdse  Pascal,  bom  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne^  early  displayed  his  phy- 
sicai  talent  by  solving  fether  Mer- 
8enne*s  problem  of  the  cycloid.  At 
the  age  of  26,  in  1649,  a  turn  for 
mystical  devotion  drew  him  from  ma- 
thematical studies,  and  he  gradually 
sank  into  a  state  of  hypochondriasb ; 
but,  such  is  the  singularity  of  nervous 
affections,  his  '  Provincial  Letters,'  a 
most  talented  satire  upon  the  Jesuits, 
in  favour  of  the  Jansenists,  emanated 
from  his  pen  durinc;  the  years  of  his 
affliction.  His  clever  and  pious 
*  Pens^es '  also  were  then  produced ; 
but  his  austerities,  his  iron  girdle, 
hair  shirt  (though  no  Jesuit),  and 
poor  diet,  brought  him  to  the  grave 
in  his  40th  year,  1662.  To  Pascal 
science  is  indebted  for  the  experi- 
mental establishment  of  the  great 
law  of  hydrostatics,    'that   liquids 

Sress  in  proportion  to  their  perpen- 
icular  depth ;'  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  furnished  us  with  nearly  all 
the  material  advances  made  upon 
those  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science  originally  demonstrated  by 
Archimedes,  and  subsequently  by 
Galilei  and  Stevin.  Samuel  Puffcn- 
dorffl  son  of  a  divine  of  Misnia,  be- 
came classical  tutor  in  the  &mily  of 
the  Swedish  consul  at  Copenhagen, 
and  was  imprisoned  there,  with  the 
consul's  household,  by  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden,  who  suddenly  appeared  as 
an  enemy  before  Copenhagen,  1657. 


The  publication,  when  released,  of 
his  Elements  of  Jurisprudence  ob- 
tained him  the  chair  of  law  at 
Heidelberg,  1660  ;  and  his  remaining 
years  were  spent  in  the  literaiy  a&^ 
vice  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg^ 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Charles 
XL  of  Sweden,  the  latter  of  whom 
made  him  a  baron.  He  died,  aged 
63,  1694.  His  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  of  Nations  is  his 
chief  work ;  and  though  it  had  at 
first  a  host  of  enemies,  for  its  attacks 
on  the  prevailing  ethics  of  thesdiool- 
men,  it  was  at  length  eulogised  by 
pope  Innocent  XL,  and  is  now  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  a  text  book  by 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  Jomi 
FremtkemitUy  bom  at  Ulm,  in  Suabia, 
became  professor  of  eloquence  at  Up- 
sal,  and  librarian  to  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden.  He  is  now  regarded  for 
his  admirable  supplements  to  Livy 
and  Quintus  Curtius,  as  well  as  for 
his  notes  on  Tacitus  and  Phsdnis. 
He  died,  aged  52, 1660. 

Jamet  Harrinfton^  bom  at  Upton, 
Nortliamptonshire,  completed  his  stu- 
dies at  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  and 
entering  the  army,  served  for  some 
time  under  lord  Craven,  in  Holland. 
Though  a  puritan,  he  could  never 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  commons ;  but 
when  the  commissioners  removed 
the  captive  Charles  from  Newcastle 
nearer  London,  Harrington  was  se- 
lected to  attend  on  his  person.  The 
unfortunate  king  was  pleased  with 
his  conversation,  parted  from  him 
at  Hurst  Castle  with  much  concem, 
and,  when  on  the  scaffold,  distin- 

Siished  him  by  a  token  of  his  r^ard. 
ut  Harrington  was  a  fierce  dema- 
gogue, loaded  the  memory  of  the 
monarch  whom  he  had  guarded  to 
his  death  with  every  foul  epithet,  and 
described  him  as  '  a  tyrant  cut  off  by 
God's  avenging  hand.'  At  the  Re- 
storation he  was  imprisoned  for  trea- 
sonable practices,  but  released  on 
giving  bail,  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 
and  he  died,  aged  Q^,  1677.  As  an 
author,  he  had  considerable  fame 
through  his  <  Oceana,*  a  poUtical  ro- 
mance, wherein  he  lays  down  the 
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plan  of  an  immaculate  republic ;  but 
the  work  is  now  little  read,  and  has 
little  in  it  bejrond  airy  speculation  to 
compensate  K>r  its  very  rough  diction, 
Jamet  Gokus,  bom  at  the  Hague,  ac- 
companied the  Dutch  embassy  to 
Marocco,  and  while  there  acquired 
the  Arabic  language.  Flattered  by 
the  encomiums  of  the  king  of  Fez, 
who  admired  the  facility  with  which 
he  had  obtained  his  acquisition, 
he  made  oriental  languages  hence- 
forth his  study,  visited  Aleppo  for 
15  months,  made  excursions  into 
Irak  and  Arabia,  and  returned  by 
way  of  Ck>nstantinople  to  Leyden, 
1629 ;  bringing  with  him  manuscripts 
which  have  ever  since  continued  the 
pride  of  the  latter  university.  He 
compiled  an  Arabic  lexicon,  and  edi- 
ted and  translated  many  eastern 
works,  dying,  aged  71,  1667.  Kenehn 
IHgbv,  son  of  Sir  Everard,  who  suf- 
fered for  the  gimpowder-plot,  was 
educated  at  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford, 
and,  on  returning  from  the  usual 
continental  tour,  drew  the  public 
attention  to  his  cure  of  wounds  by 
*  a  sympathetic  powder.'  This  quack- 
ery, the  result  of  his  taste  for  astro- 
logy, together  with  his  fine  person 
and  good  address,  occasioned  king 
James  to  knight  him,  1628 ;  and  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
made  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  a  commissioner  of  the  navy.  He 
now  obtained  reputation  by  fitting 
out  a  small  squadron,  at  his  own  cost, 
to  cruize  against  the  Venetians  and 
Algerines;  and  on  visiting  France, 
he  was  reclaimed  by  the  arguments  of 
the  catholic  priests  to  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors.  Though  imprisoned 
by  the  parliament  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  released 
to  go  abroad  ;  and  after  visiting  Des- 
cartes, published  at  Paris  a  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  combining  the 
platonic  and  peripatetic  notions  re- 
garding the  nature  of  bodies,  and  the 
operation  of  the  soul,  and  constituting 
what  has  been  termed  '  the  corpus- 
cular philosophy.'  On  the  fall  of 
Charles,  he  compounded  for  his  estate ; 
and,  dttring  the  commonwealth,  visited 
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England  to  negotiate  a  toleration  for 
the  catholics,  to  which  Cromwell  was 
inclined.  At  the  Restoration,,  he  re- 
turned, but  was  only  known  dien  for 
his  attention  to  alchymy, '  the  sym- 
pathetic powder,'  and  for  his  taste  as 
a  virtuoso.  His  beautiful  wife,  Ve- 
netia,  who  died  young,  was  the 
theme  of  poets,  and  the  frequent  sub- 
ject of  painters ;  and  numerous  por^ 
traits  and  busts  of  her  are  extant. 
Sir  Kenehn  died,  aged  62, 1665. 

Nicolas  Mercator,  whose  real  name 
was  Kauffinan,  was  bom  in  Holstein. 
Coming  to  England,  he  promulgated 
a  mode  of  demonstrating  the  quadra- 
ture of  the  hyperbola,  1667,  and  died 
in  London,  1694,  aged  54.  WilSam 
Somner,  bom  at  Canterbury,  became 
assistant  to  his  father  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  there,  but  studied  anti- 
quities rather  than  law.  In  1657  he 
was  made  Saxon  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  imprisoned  for  petition- 
ing for  a  free  parliament  1658,  but 
at  the  Restoration  was  made  master 
of  St.  John's  hospital,  Canterbury, 
where  he  died  1669.  His  '  Antiqui- 
ties of  Canterbury*  is  a  well-known 
valuable  work.  John  Henry  Hottinger, 
bom  at  Zurich,  became  a  celebrated 
linguist,  especially  in  the  oriental  dia^ 
lects ;  and  after  holding  various  offices 
in  the  university  of  Zurich,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  elector^palatine  to  r^ 
store  the  university  of  Heidelbeiv, 
1655,  of  which  he  became  rector.  He 
was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
near  Zurich,  while  on  a  visit  there,  at 
die  age  of  47,  1667.  All  his  works 
are  on  oriental  history,  languages,  &c 
Samuel  Bochart,  bora  at  Rouen,  was 
a  Huguenot,  and  minister  of  Caen, 
and  l^came  known  in  England  and 
Sweden  by  his  theological  disputa- 
tions. Queen  Christina,  however, 
annoyed  him  by  pretending  to  believe 
him  a  first-rate  violinist,  and  asking 
him  to  perform  before  the  coiirt ;  and 
returning  home,  he  died  of  i4)op]exy, 
while  disputing  with  his  friend  Huet 
in  the  academy  of  Caen,  aged  68, 
1667.  Bochart  is  now  respected  for 
his  '  Phaleg  et  Canaan,  seu  Geogra- 
phia  Sacra,'  showing  deep  research 
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into  ancient  history,  and  for  his  ac- 
count of  Scripture  animals.  Fran" 
ciico  Albano,  born  at  Bologna,  went 
with  Guido  Reni  to  study  painting 
under  the  Caracci  at  Rome.  He  be- 
came famous  for  the  grace  of  his  fe- 
male figures,  and  for  the  design  of  his 
cupids ;  his  beautiful  wife  Doralice 
being  the  model  of  the  former,  and 
his  12  children  by  her  of  the  latter. 
Some  of  his  landscapes  and  fanc^ 
pieces  also  are  in  high  esteem,  parti- 
cularly *  The  Four  Elements'  painted 
for  the  king  of  Sardinia.  He  visited 
England  at  the  invitation  of  Charles 
I. ;  but  died  at  Bologna,  aged  62, 
1660.  Jo/m  Biddle,  born  at  Wotton- 
under-Edge,  Gloucestershire,  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  chosen  master  of  Gloucester 
free  erammar-school.  In  that  capa^ 
city  Tie  wrote  12  arguments  against 
the  Trinity,  and  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  parliament,  his  work  was 
burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
1646.  An  act  was  then  passed,  mak- 
ing it  a  capital  offence  to  impugn  the 
Trinity ;  and  Biddle  would  have  been 
hanged  but  for  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Independents,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  promoted  a  general  tolera- 
tion. His  '  Twofold  Scripture  Ca- 
techism,' however,  caused  Cromwell 
to  imprison  him  again ;  but  when 
tried  for  his  life,  the  usurper  sent 


him  off  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  he  be- 
came thereon  an  independent.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  thrown  into 
gaol  once  more  for  preacliing  openly 
as  a  dissenter ;  and  a  fever  while  in 
durance  carried  him  off,  in  his  47th 
year,  1662.  According  to  Toulmin, 
Biddle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  modem  unitarians ;  but  it 
would  seem  he  did  not  deny  our 
Lord's  divinity,  but  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Gottfired  Wendelein,  bom  in 
Brabant,  became  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Digne  in  France ;  and  in  tliat 
capacity  gave  the  first  accurate  notion 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
He  edited  the  Salique  Laws  with 
learned  notes,  and  died  canon  of 
Touraay,  1660. 

SOVEREIGNS.— TuBKEY.— 
1649,  Mohammed  IV.  Popes.— 
1644,  Innocent  X. ;  1655,  Alexander 
VIL  France.— 1643,  Louis  XIV. 
SwEOEN.  — 1633,  Cliristina  ;  1654, 
Charles  X.  Denmaek  and  Norway. 
— 1648,  Frederick  III.  Portugal. 
—1640,  John  IV. ;  1656,  Affonso  VI. 
Spain.— 1621,  Philip  IV.  Germany. 
—1687,  Ferdinand  IIL  ;  1658,  Leo- 
pold I.  Poland.— 1648,  John  II. 
(Casimir.)  Russia. — 1645,  Alexis  I. 
Persia. — 1641,  Abbas  II.  Delhi. 
—1628,  Shah  Jehan  ;  1658,  Alemgir 
I.,  (Aurungzeb.)  China.  — 1643, 
Shun-chi. 


reign  clxvii. 
CHARLES  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1660  TO  1685—25  teabs. 

Personal  History.— Charles  II.  was  bom  May  29,  1630.  He  was  19 
years  of  a^e  when  he  received  news  at  the  Hague,  whither  he  liad  been  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  parent,  1649 ; 
and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Scots,  who  wished  to  wipe  awav  the  stain  of  their 
treachery  to  his  predecessor,  he  crossed  to  Scotland,  ana  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  1651.  Charles  here  saw  himself  surrounded  by  all  the  jealousy  of 
the  republicans,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  presbyterians ;  and  these  subjected 
him  to  so  mamr  mortifications,  that  he  willingly  saw  a  lai^e  party  of  them 
beaten  while  nghting  on  his  side  at  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650;  and  he  ever 
afterwards  entertained  an  invincible  aversion  against  them.  His  coronation 
took  place  at  Scone,  Jan.  1, 1651 ;  but  the  approach  of  Cromwell  rendering 
his  abode  in  Scotland  unsafe,  he  took  the  spirited  resolution  of  passing  that 
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general's  army,  and  entering  England,  hoping  there  to  he  joined  by  the 
royalists.  Cromwell,  however,  immediately  pursued  him,  and  in  a  hattle  at 
Worcester,  Sept.  3. 1651,  wholly  destroyed  his  hopes.  The  prince  fled,  dis- 
guised as  a  peasant ;  and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  of  which  he 
afterwards  dictated  an  account  to  Mr.  Pepys,  escaped  to  France.  Here  and 
in  Holland  he  remained  11  years  an  exile ;  during  which  he  gained  little  in 
morals,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  fortune-hunting  and  ill-bred  men,  who  en- 
couraged, merely  to  obtain  his  &vour,  the  natur^  bent  of  his  disposition  to- 
wards sensual  indulgences. 

Charles  married,  1662,  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  I Y.,  king  of  Portueal, 
by  whom  he  liad  no  issue,  and  with  whom  he  was  by  no  means  cordial.  He 
was  in  his  person  tall,  dark  in  complexion,  and  urbane  and  dignified  in 
general  deportment.  His  judgment  was  clear,  his  understanding  extensive, 
his  conversation  animated,  and  his  talent  for  repartee  and  merriment  inex- 
haustible. He  was  also  easy  of  access,  polite,  and  affable.  His  greatest 
enemies  admit  that  he  was  a  civil  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  an 
indulgent  master ;  and  that  he  was  ever  averse  from  cruelty.  He  was,  how- 
ever, indolent,  profuse,  careless  of  glory  in  its  correct  sense,  and  wholly 
regardless  of  what  the  better  classes  of  his  subjects  thought  of  him.  The 
hypocrisy  of  the  various  sectaries  had  occasioned  him  to  regard  his  religious 
duties  as  of  secondary  import ;  though  in  his  latter  days  he  was  in  this  re- 
spect more  exemplary.  If  the  period  of  his  rule  was  marked  by  the  love  of 
gaiety,  splendour,  and  luxury,  and  by  a  general  dissolution  of  manners,  the 
cause  may  be  chiefly  looked  for  in  the  previous  harass  of  the  public  mind 
by  dvil^commotion,  and  in  the  puritanical  restraint  on  moral  habits  that  had 
been  enforced  during  Cromwell's  sway. 

Political  History. — It  was  no  sooner  known  on  the  continent  that  the 
English  had  returned  to  their  ancient  loyalty,  than  Spain  invited  Charles  to 
take  shipping  for  his  country  at  one  of  her  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  France 
offered  Calais,  and  the  States  General  sent  deputies  to  request  he  would 
repair  at  once  to  the  Hague.  The  latter  offer  he  accepted,  remarking  with 
his  native  humour,  that  '  it  was  wondrous  to  see  all  the  world  so  piteously 
inclined  to  him :'  and  certainly  it  appeared  as  if,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  of 
Europe  had  roused  itself  to  give  joy  to  a  prince  who  had,  in  many  years  of 
anxiety  and  absolute  dbtress,  lived  as  one  forgotten  of  the  world,  and 
whose  condition  had  been  singularly  slighted  when  most  deserving  of  com- 
miseration. 

Charles  embarked  ob  board  the  fleet,  of  which  his  brother^  the  duke  of 
York,  took  the  command ;  and  having  landed  at  Dover,  hastened  with  a  few 
attendants  to  Rochester.  From  this  town  it  was  agreed  the  royal  proces- 
sion should  commence.  Accordingly,  on  horseback,  supported  on  one  side 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  on  the  other  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  brothers, 
he,  on  his  birthday.  May  29,'quitted  the  inn  whereat  he  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious night,  for  me  great  metropolis.  The  road  was  everywhere  strewn 
with  flowers ;  triumphal  arches,  crowned  with  garlands,  were  erected  at 
almost  every  mile  of  the  way ;  in  all  the  villages  butts  of  wine  were  set 
running ;  and  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  hung  with  pieces  of  tapestry, 
and  (commemorative  of  Boscobel  tree)  with  immense  boughs  of  oak,  naving 
the  apples  gilded ;  while  the  inliabitants,  in  a  sort  of  military  array,  took 
their  station  on  the  paths,  armed  with  halberds  and  anything  which  would 

E've  them  the  semblance  of  a  temporary  militia.  Many  of  the  trainbands  of 
ondon  had  drawn  themselves  up  at  the  top  of  Shooter's-hill,  arrayed  in 
costly  suits,  and  purposing  to  accompany  the  king  to  the  city.  On  Black* 
heath,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Monk,  was  posted, 
and  received  the  monarch  with  a  shout  that  displayed  how  truly  his  resto- 
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ration  was  the  national  wish.  From  this  point  to  London  so  vast  was  the 
assemblage  of  persons,  that  the  kin^  was  oftentimes  carried  by  the  press,  as 
if  in  the  air,  though  those  about  him  tried  by  good  words,  and  often  by 
blows,  to  keep  off  the  crowd ;  but  when  the  royal  party  had  reached  the  city 
boundaries,  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  trainbsmds,  all  in  new  cloth- 
ing, kept  the  way  clear,  and  made  a  part  in  the  procession  to  WhitehalL 

Charles's  first  measures  on  being  restored  to  his  inheritance,  May  26, 1660, 
were  prudent  and  conciliatory.  H^de,  lord  Clarendon,  was  made  chan- 
cellor and  prime  minister ;  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  from  which  alone 
were  excepted  all  who  had  been  immediately  concerned  in  the  late  king's  death ; 
a  settled  revenue  was  for  the  first  time  agreed  upon :  the  army  was  reduced ; 
and  an  act  of  uniformity  passed  with  respect  to  religion.  By  the  latter,  the 
clergy  of  the  established  cnurch,  who  had  been  superseded  mostly  by  presby- 
terians,  were  restored  to  their  livings.  No  more  than  six  of  the  late  king's 
judges,  Harrison,  Scott,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  and  Scrope,  were  executed. 
Axtell,  who  had  guarded  the  high  court  of  justice.  Hacker,  who  commanded 
on  the  day  of  execution,  Coke,  the  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England,  and 
Hugh  Peters,  the  fanatical  preacher,  who  had  inflamed  the  army  to  regicide, 
suffered  with  the  judges ;  and  no  saint  or  confessor  ever  went  to  martyrdom 
with  more  assured  confidence  of  heaven,  than  was  expressed  by  those  crimi- 
nals when  the  terrors  of  death  were  before  them.  The  rest  of  the  king's 
murderers,  by  an  unexampled  lenity,  were  reprieved. 

The  kine's  revenue  was  soon  seen  to  be  too  small  for  his  expenditure,  en- 
larged as  that  was  by  a  natural  carelessness,  and  the  claims  made  upon  him 
by  needy  friends  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  Dunkirk,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  French  by  Cromwell,  to  liquidate  his  debts.  In  1663  a  rup- 
ture took  place  with  Holland,  which  was  not  healed  before  a  Dutch  fleet, 
under  De  Kuyter,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
people,  took  Sheemess,  destroyed  a  chain  of  ships  drawn  across  the  Medway 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  then  attacked  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Harwich.  The  whole  coast  was  in  alarm  ;  but  the  French,  who  declared 
on  the  side  of  Holland,  aided  her  not  with  their  fleet,  or  the  consequences 
would  have  been  fatal.  The  domestic  calamities  of  the  plague  1665,  and  fire 
of  London  1666,  added  to  the  disasters  of  the  perioa.  Lord  chancellor 
Clarendon,  the  king's  chief  adviser,  but  whom  he  by  no  means  loved,  became 
hereupon  so  unpopular,  that  Charles  dismissed  him,  and  he  sought  safety  in 
voluntary  exile  abroad.  A  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.  followed ; 
a  measure  planned  by  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  clear-headed  politician. 
The  thoughtless  profusion  of  Charles,  however,  rendered  him  a  mere  pen- 
sioner of  Louis  himself,  who  secretly  supported  him  in  many  attempts  to 
keep  up  and  extend  his  prerogative. 

In  1670  the  king  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  five  unprincipled  minis- 
ters, called,  from  the  initials  of  their  names,  the  cabals  whose  main  object  was 
to  rule  without  the  parliament  These  were  Sir  Thomas  Cl^brd,  who  raised 
himself  by  intrigue  and  parliamentary  eloquence ;  lord  Ashley^  soon  afler 
earl  of  Shaflesbuiy,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  and  the  prime 
mover  in  all  political  conspiracies  ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  handsome, 
but  reprobate  leader  of  rash  ion  ;  Bennei,  earl  of  Arlington^  a  man  of  sound 
judgment,  though  of  moderate  capacity,  and  the  best  of  the  party ;  and  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  afterwards  dvke,  a  man  of  prejudice,  ambition,  and  violent 
temper,  who  swayed  the  king  throughout  his  reign.  A  visit  which  Charles 
received  at  this  period  from  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  rendered 
subservient  to  French  policy  by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant  ladies,  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  woman,  whom  the  king  created  duchess  of  Portsmouth ; 
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and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  retained  an  influence  over  Charles,  which 
kept  him  steadily  attached  to  France.  The  party  troubles  of  Charles's 
reign  commenced  about  this  tune,  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
York,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  a  Roman  catholic  Soon 
after,  the  ministry  broke  the  triple  alliance,  and  planned  a  rupture  with  the 
Dutch ;  and,  as  the  king  would  not  ask  the  parliament  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  projected  war,  he  caused  the  exchequer  to  be  shut  up,  1672,  and  by 
seyeral  other  arbitrary  proceedings,  gave  great  offence  and  alarm  to  the 
nation.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  York,  afterwiu*ds  James  II.,  was  made  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  against  the  Dutch ;  and  as  he  lay  in  Solebay,  in  conjunction 
with  a  French  squadron  under  DEstrees,  he  was  attacked  by  die  Dutch  ad- 
miral De  Ru]^r.  A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, second  in  command,  was  blown  up  in  his  ship,  and  that  of  the  duke 
was  so  much  shattered,  that  he  was  obliged  to  shift  his  flas  to  another.  The 
Dutch  fleet  at  length  retired ;  but  the  English  were  unable  to  pursue,  their 
French  allies  held  aloof,  peace  was  made  with  Holland,  and  the  Cabal  minia- 
try  was  dissolved. 

Three  years  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial  disagreement  ensued; 
until,  in  1677,  Charles  performed  a  popular  act,  by  marrying  his  niece,  the 
princess  Mary,  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  thus  making  common  interest  with 
protestant  Holland:  he  also  forwarded  the  eeneral  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
1678.  The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  pretended  discovery  of  a 
papist  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  restoration  of  the  catholic 
nith.  Notwithstanding  the  infamous  characters  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  and 
the  improbable  nature  of  their  disclosures,  their  tale,  supported  by  a  belief 
in  the  secret  influence  of  a  catholic  faction,  met  with  universal  credit ;  and 
the  parliament  exhibited  nearly  as  much  zeal  on  the  occasion  as  the  vulgar. 
Many  catholic  lords  were  committed ;  Coleman,  the  duke  of  York's  secretary, 
and  several  priests  were  hanged ;  and  the  earl  of  Stafford,  a  venerable  noble- 
man, was  beneaded.  The  duke  of  York  fled  to  Brussels  ;  and  a  bill  for  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne  passed  the  commons.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
country,  that  Charles  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  popular  measures ; 
and  tHat  palladium  of  civil  liberty,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  passed  in  diia 


The  temper  of  the  parliament  now  became  such,  that  the  king  was  induced 
to  dissolve  it,  1679.  The  epithets  of  wfdg  and  tory  were  vigorously  applied ; 
and  the  two  next  assemblies,  1680  and  1681  (the  last  at  Oxford),  were  so 
restive,  so  determined  on  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  so  opposed 
to  Charles's  views,  that,  like  his  father,  he  a  third  time  dissolved  the  parliaf 
ment,  with  a  determination  to  rule  without  the  commons,  168 1.  The  pres- 
byterian  party  was  certainly  labouring  to  thwart  the  court ;  and  a  dangerous 
colour  was  given  to  many  of  its  acts,  by  the  discovery  that  several  men  of 
title,  not  famous  for  any  religious  faith,  were  the  counsellors  of  those  sectaries. 
A  man  named  College  was  executed  for  a  conspiracy  ^inst  the  king,  and 
the  famous  lord  Shaftesbury  was  tried,  but  acquitted.  The  nonconformists 
generally  were  treated  with  rigour ;  and  a  step  of  great  moment  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Charles  to  arbitrary  power,  was  the  instituting  tpio  warrantos,  by 
which  most  of  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom  were  called  upon  to  resign 
their  charters,  in  order  to  receive  them  back  so  modelled  as  to  render  them 
much  more  dependant  than  before.  These  measures  at  length  produced  the 
Rye-house  plot,  1688,  which  certainly  intended  resistance  ;  but  that  the  as- 
sassination of  the  king  was  ever  formally  projected,  seems  extremely  doubtful. 
It  assuredly  formed  no  part  of  the  intention  of  Lord  William  Russel ;  whose 
execution,  with  that  of  Algernon  Sydney,  on  account  of  it,  forms  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  events  of  this  reign. 
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Charles  was  at  this  time  as  absolute  as  any  monarch  in  Europe ;  and  had 
he  been  an  active  prince,  might  have  transmitted  to  his  successors  his  unshorn 
prerogative.  Scotland  was  compelled  to  embrace  episcopacy,  though  it  had 
been  thrown  into  commotion,  at  different  periods  of  the  reign,  on  the  mere 
threat  of  such  a  measure ;  and  the  relics  of  the  Covenanters  were  suppressed 
with  great  severity.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  had  maintained  and  displayed 
a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  sedition  ;  and  that  Cameron  and  Cargill,  two  mmous 
preachers,  had  publicly  excommunicated  and  anathematised  the  king,  calling 
on  their  hearers  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him.  Cameron  was  killed  by 
the  troops  in  an  action  at  Air-Moss :  Cargill  was  taken  and  hanged.  Charles 
is  said  to  have  been  anxious  at  length  to  stay  these  harsh  proceedings  ;  but 
his  design  was  frustrated  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  expired,  February 
6,  1685,  in  tlie  fifhr-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  moments  he  received 
the  sacrament,  and  declared  his  faith  in  one  holy  catholic  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  excellent  bishop  Ken  and  other  divines ;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


The  Plague  op  London,  1665. — 
The  plagiie  of  eastern  nations  visited 
London  in  this  eventful  year.  The 
former  infectious  diseases,  which  had 
been  designated  by  the  generic  term 
of  plague,  had  varied  greatly  in  charac- 
ter, and  might  be  considered,  with  the 
exception  of  the  black  death,  as  ende- 
mic affections  of  the  island.  A  violent 
plague,  imported  from  Egypt,  had 
raged  in  Holland  1663  ;  and  though 
all  intercourse  with  that  country  had 
been  forbidden,  the  disorder  was 
brought  over  by  some  contraband 
traffic  1664,  at  the  close  of  which 
year  three  persons  died  suddenly  in 
Westminster,  with  undoubted  symp- 
toms of  the  affection.  A  u'osty 
winter  prevented  the  rapid  spread  of 
the  infection ;  but  in  the  ensuing 
spring  it  burst  forth  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Giles  in  all  its  horrors.  The  in- 
judicious practice  of  closing  houses, 
and  thus  stiutting  up  the  patients  in 
a  pestilential  atmosphere  (a  measure 
frequently  enforced,  but  often  a 
voluntary  one),  caused  perhaps  the 
majority  of  deaths  which  ensued.  In 
August  the  mortality  amounted  to 
8000  weekly,  the  bodies  being  carried 
out  of  the  city  by  night  in  carts,  and 
buried  beyond  the  walls  in  immense 
pits,  without  funeral  rites,  and,  in 
most  instances,  without  a  particle  of 
clothing.  So  grievous  was  the  panic, 
that  the  ties  of  natural  affection  were 
dissolved ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 


circumstance  to  see  a  son  or  daughter, 
who  had  stolen  for  a  momentary 
change  of  air  from  the  imprisonment 
of  their  houses,  refused  admittance  to 
their  homes,  and  left  to  perish  in  the 
streets.  No  less  tlian  100,000  died ; 
and  it  was  happy  that  the  affection 
spread  no  fartner  from  London  than 
Deptford. — The  disorder  began  with 
a  nt  of  shivering  and  vomiting:  a 
painful  sensation  was  felt  at  the 
breast  soon  after,  and  a  burning  fever, 
with  its  common  symptoms,  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  fever  proceeded, 
either  death  in  three  days  ensued, 
after  delirium,  or  a  tumour  in  the^ 
groin,  hastily  forming,  discharged  the 
morbific  matter,  and  saved  the  pa- 
tient's life.  Where  no  fever  oc- 
curred, or  such  was  checked,  purple 
spots  appeared  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  almost  instant  death  was 
the  result. 

The  following,  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  (by  trade  a  saddler)  re- 
mained at  Aldgatein  London  through- 
out the  visitation,  will  serve  to  il- 
lustrate what  has  been  written. 
'  Business  led  me  out  sometimes  to 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  even 
when  the  sickness  was  chiefly  there  ; 
and  it  was  a  surprising  thing  to  see 
those  streets,  which  were  usually  so 
thronged,  now  grown  desolate,  and 
so  few  people  to  be  seen  in  them, 
tliat  if  I  had  been  a  stranger,  and  at 
a  loss  for  my  way,  I  might  sometimes 
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have  gone  the  length  of  a  street,  and 
liave  seen  nobody  to  direct  me.  One 
day  I  went  up  Holborn,  and  there 
the  street  was  full  of  people ;  but 
they  walked  in  the  middle  of  the 
road-way,  because  they  would  not 
mingle  with  anybody  that  came  out 
of  houses,  or  meet  with  smells  and 
scents  from  houses  that  might  be  in- 
fected. I  shall  not  be  supposed  to 
lessen  the  authority  or  capacity  of 
die  physicians,  when  I  say,  that  the 
violence  of  the  distemper,  when  it 
came  to  its  extremity,  was  like  tlie 
fire  of  the  next  year ;  the  fire  which 
consumed  what  tne  plague  could  not 
touch,  defied  all  the  application  of 
remedies;  the  fire-engines  were 
broken,  the  buckets  thrown  away, 
and  the  power  of  man  was  baffled, 
and  brought  to  an  end.  So  the 
plague  defied  all  medicines ;  the  yery 
physicians  were  seized  with  it,  with 
their  preservatives  in  their  mouths ; 
and  they  went  about  prescribing  to 
others,  and  telling  them  what  to  do, 
tin  the  tokens  were  upon  themselves, 
and  tliey  dropt  down  dead  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  they  were  advismg. 
The  locking-up  of  people's  houses, 
and  setting  a  watchman  at  the  door, 
night  and  day,  to  prevent  any  stir- 
ring out,  or  anv  coming  to  them, 
when  perhaps  the  sound  people  in 
the  family  might  have  escaped,  if 
they  had  been  removed  from  the 
sick,  looked  very  hard  and  cruel; 
and  it  b  clear  that  many  people 
perished  in  this  way,  who  would  not 
have  been  distempered  if  they  had 
had  liberty.  At  this  some  were 
very  clamorous,  and  several  violences 
were  committed  against  the  watcli- 
men :  and  it  would  fill  a  volume  to 
set  down  the  arts  used  by  the  people 
of  such  houses  to  deceive  those 
guardians.  Not  far  from  Coleman- 
street,  they  blew  up  a  watchman  with 
gunpowder,  and  burned  the  poor 
fellow  dreadfully  ;  and  while  he  made 
hideous  cries,  and  nobody  would 
venture  to  come  near  to  help  him, 
the  whole  family  that  were  able  to 
stir,  got  out  at  the  windows.  In  some 
instances,  the  inmates  let  themselves 


down  from  their  windows  in  the  face 
of  the  watchman,  with  swords  or 
pistols  in  their  hands,  threatening  the 
poor  wretch  to  shoot  him,  if  he  called 
for  help. 

'  Sometimes  a  man  or  woman 
dropped  down  in  the  very  markets 
(for  many  people  that  had  the 
plague  upon  them  knew  nothing  of 
It)  and  died  in  a  few  moments  : 
many  also  died  in  that  manner  in  the 
streets,  without  any  warning.  Some 
perhaps  had  time  to  get  to  a  stall  or 
door-porch,  and  there  sit  down  and 
die.  When  the  plague  came  to  be 
very  raging,  there  was  scarcely  the 
power  of  passing  through  the  streets, 
for  the  dead  bodies  lying  here  and 
there  in  the  way ;  and  though  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disorder,  people 
would  caU  to  the  neighbours  as  they 
went  along  to  come  out  when  they 
saw  a  person  fall,  yet  afterwards  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them.  If  at  any 
time  we  found  a  corpse  lying,  we 
used  to  cross  the  way,  or  turn  back ; 
and  the  bodies  being  left  till  night, 
the  bearers  attending  the  dead-cart 
would  take  them  up  and  carry  them 
away.  Nor  did  the  undaunted  crea^ 
tures  who  performed  these  offices 
fail  to  search  the  pockets  of  the 
victims,  or  even  to  strip  their  clotlies, 
if  they  were  well  dressed,  and  carry 
them  off. 

*  The  swellings  (before  alluded  to) 
in  some  grew  hard,  and  they  applied 
violent  drawine-poultices  to  break 
them  ;  and  if  these  did  not  do,  they 
cut  and  scarified  them  in  a  terrible 
manner :  so  that  many  died  raving 
mad  with  the  torment.  In  these  dis- 
tresses, some  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves ;  some  broke  out  into  the 
streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would 
run  directly  down  to  the  river,  and 
throw  themselves  in. 

*  Though  the  plague  was  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  yet  were  they  the 
most  fearless  of  it,  and  went  about 
their  employments  with  asort  of  brutal 
courage ;  so  that  there  was  no  want  of 
attendants  on  the  sick,  or  of  watchmen, 
or  of  those  who  would  cariy  infected 
persons  to  the  pest-house,  and  Uie 
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dead  to  their  graves.  I  could  here 
tell  dismal  stories  of  living  infants 
found  sucking  the  breasts  of  their 
dead  mothers  or  nurses.  A  mother, 
in  the  parish  where  Hived  (Aldgate) 
having  a  child  that  was  not  well,  sent 
for  an  apothecary;  and  when  he 
came,  he  saw  the  tokens  upon  that 
breast  with  which  she  was  suckling 
her  infant.  Not  willmg  to  frighten 
the  poor  woman,  he  took  the  child, 
and  going  to  a  cradle  in  the  room, 
laid  it  in,  and  openinff  its  clothes, 
found  the  tokens  upon  me  child  too ; 
and  both  died  before  he  could  get 
home  to  send  a  preventive  medicine 
to  the  father  of  the  child.' 

The  next  and  concluding  extract 
requires  it  to  be  premised  tmi  a  cart, 
awfuUv  denominated  '  the  dead-cart,' 
one  ot  the  two  conductors  carrving  a 
bell,  while  his  companion  shouldered 
something  analogous  to  a  lengthened 
pitchfork,  parad^  the  streets  of  each 
parish  of  London  within  the  liberties, 
from  the  moment  of  nightfal  to  with- 
in an  hour  of  returning  day.  As  the 
cart  entered  each  street,  the  bell  was 
sounded ;  and  wherever  a  house  was 
closed  (which  was  the  case  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten),  the  cart  stopped, 
and  he  with  the  pitchfork  rapped 
sturdilv  and  abruptly  at  the  door. 
Should  no  notice  be  taken  of  that 
summons  in  a  minute's  space,  the  cart 
passed  on  to  the  next  closed  house ; 
and  when,  in  reply,  a  door  was  opened, 
and  one  or  more  lifeless  bodies  were 
pushed  out,  the  man  with  the  fork 
skilfully  conveyed  each  with  his  in- 
strument to  the  vehicle,  without  ex- 
changing a  word  with  the  pushers 
out,  the  door  closed,  and  the  cart 
passed  on. 

'  I  went  all  the  first  part  of  the 
time,'  continues  the  saddler,  'freely 
about  the  streets,  though  not  so  freely 
as  to  run  myself  into  apparent  dan- 
ger, except  when  they  aug  the  great 
pit  in  the  church-yard  of  our  parish 
of  Aldgate.  A  terrible  pit  it  was; 
as  near  as  I  may  judge,  40  feet  in 
length,  16  broad,  and  nine  deep. 
They  had  supposed  this  would  have 
supplied  them  for  a  month  or  more 


when  they  dug  it ;  and  some  blamed 
the  churchwardens  for  suffering  such 
a  frightful  thing,  telling  them  they 
were  making  preparations  to  bury  the 
whole  parish;  but  tliey  began  to 
bury  inj  it  on  tlie  6th  of  September, 
and  by  the  20th  they  had  thrown  into 
it  114  bodies;  and  the  bodies  then 
lying  within  six  feet  of  the  surface,  it 
was  obliged  to  be  closed  up.  It  was 
on  the  10th  that  my  curiosity  led  me 
to  look  at  this  pit  again,  when  about 
400  had  been  thrown  into  it ;  and  I 
resolved  to  go  at  night,  and  see  some 
more  thrown  in.  Tlie  sexton,  on  my 
arrival,  earnestly  persuaded  me  not  to 
go  into  the  church-yard ;  and  his  dis- 
course having  shocked  my  resolution 
a  little,  I  stood  wavering  for  awhile, 
till  I  saw  two  links  approaching  from 
the  end  of  the  Minories,  and  heard 
die  bellman,  and  then  appeared  the 
dead-cart.  So  into  the  cnurdi-yard 
I  went  There  was  no  one,  as  far  as 
I  could  perceive,  on  the  spot,  but  the 
buryers,  and  the  fellow  that  dirove  the 
cart ;  but  when  we  came  to  the  pit, 
we  saw  a  man  walking  to  and  fro, 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and  making 
motions  now  and  then  with  his  hands, 
as  if  in  great  agony.  He  proved  to 
be  one  having  his  wife  and  several  of 
his  children  in  the  cart  that  had  just 
come  in.  Calmly  desiring  the  buiyers 
to  let  him  alone,  he  said  he  would 
only  see  the  bodies  thrown  in,  and  go 
away;  but  no  sooner  was  the  cart 
turned  round,  and  the  bodies  had  been 
shot  into  the  pit  promiscuously  (which 
was  a  surprise  to  him,  for  he  at  least 
expected  they  would  have  been  de- 
cently laid  in),  than  he  cried  out 
aloud,  unable  to  contain  himself,  went 
backward  a  few  paces,  and  fell  down 
in  a  swoon.  In  a  little  while  he  came 
to  himself,  and  looked  into  the  pit 
again ;  but  the  buryers  had  covered 
the  bodies  so  immediately,  that  no- 
thing of  them  could  be  seen.  The 
cart  nad  in  it  16  or  17  bodies,  some 
wrapped  only  in  rags,  some  so  loosely 
covered,  that  what  clothing  they  had 
dropped  from  them  in  the  shooting 
out,  and  they  fell  quite  naked  among 
the  rest.    Tliere  was  no  other  way  of 
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burials,  neither  was  it  possible  there 
should ;  for  coffins  were  not  to  be 
had  for  the  prodigious  number  that 
fell  in  such  a  calamity  as  this.' 

The  Fibb  of  London,  1666.— Tlie 
city  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague, 
when  it  was  almost  totally  laid  in 
ruins  by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a 
baker's  shop  in  Pudding-lane,  Sep- 
tember 2d ;  and  in  a  few  hours  de- 
stroyed Billingsgate  ward.  Before 
morning,  the  fire  nad  crossed  Thames- 
street,  and  burned  down  St.  Magnus' 
Church :  thence  it  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don-bridge, and  having  consumed  a 
great  pile  of  buildings  thereon,  was 
stopped  by  the  want  of  other  combus- 
tibles, lliat  day  rSunday)  the  flames 
seized  on  Garuck-hithe ;  and  de- 
stroying Cannon-street,  invaded  Com- 
hill  and  the  Exchange.  On  Monday, 
Tower  -  street,  Gracechurch  -  street, 
Dowgate,  Old  Fish^treet,  Watling- 
street,  and  Threadneedle-«treet,  were 
a  series  of  ruins ;  from  all  which  the 
fire  at  once  broke  into  Cheapside. 
That  extensive  street,  ignited  at  all 
pointSj  was  one  sea  of  flame  ;  and  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's  was  enveloped  by  the 
dreadful  scourge.  It  took  fire  at  the 
top,  from  the  mere  heat  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  ;  and  the  great 
beams  and  massive  stones  breaking 
throu^  and  fidlins  upon  the  church 
of  St.  Faith  beneath,  that  ancient  edi- 
fice was  speedily  in  flames.Patemoster- 
row,  Newgate-street,  Ludgate-hill,  the 
Old  Bailey,  Milk-street,  Wood-street^ 
Foster-lane,  Cateaton-street,  St.  Mar- 
tin's-le-grand,  and  part  of  Aldersgnte- 
street,  with  innumerable  pet^  lanes, 
courts,  and  alleys,  successively  fell  a 
sacrifice ;  and  even  so  far  westward  as 
Fleet-street,  the  ravages  of  the  fire 
were  fatallv  marked.  The  furious 
element  haa  now  reached  its  spreatest 
extent,  and  was  several  miles  in  com- 
pass. The  vast  clouds  of  smoke  so 
obscured  the  sun,  that  it  was  either 
wholly  hidden,  or  appeared,  when 
dimly  seen,  as  red  as  blood.  The 
flames  reached  an  immense  way  up 
into  the  air;  and  the  illumination 
thus  occasioned;  was  distinctly  ob- 


served at  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland. 
Some  of  the  light  ashes  were  carried 
16  miles.  Guildhall  exhibited  a  sin- 
gular appearance :  the  oak  with  which 
it  was  built  was  so  solid,  tliat  it  would 
not  flame,  but  burned  like  charcoal, 
so  that  the  building  appeared  for 
several  hours  like  an  enchanted  pa- 
lace of  gold  or  burnished  brass.  At 
last,  on  Wednesday  morning,  when 
eveiTone  expected  that  the  suburbs 
would  also  be  demolished,  the  fire 
began  to  abate ;  partly  owing  to  tlie 
wind  ceasing,  and  partly  to  the  insu- 
lation of  houses  on  fire  by  gunpowder. 
King  Charles  was  actively  engaged 
during  the  visitation,  day  and  ni^t, 
vrith  many  of  the  lords,  superintend- 
ing the  labours  of  the  firemen,  and 
aiding  the  ma^trates  and  military  in 
the  preservation  of  order.  It  was 
finally  ascertained  that  13,000  houses, 
87  churches,  52  halls,  four  stone 
bridges,  three  city-gates,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  the  Custom  House,  Guild- 
hall, Exchange,  Gaol  of  Newgate, 
Bridewell,  and  numerous  other  edi- 
fices, public  and  private,  to  the  value 
of  11,000,000/.  [sterling,  including 
wares  and  goods  lost,  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  this  awful  visitation.  It 
was  never  certainly  known  whether 
the  fire  was  contrived  or  accidental : 
the  papists  had  the  credit  of  originat- 
ing it,  as  the  monument  of  London, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event, 
still  avouches.  As  there  are  few  hu- 
man calamities  which,  if  rightly  viewed, 
produce  not  their  share  of  good,  so 
London,  in  its  restored  state,  with 
widened  streets  and  more  commodious 
buildings,  gained  greatly  in  beauty  and 
convenience ;  while  the  materials  of 
stone  and  brick  being  substituted  for 
wood,  rendered  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious disorders  slow  and  difficult,  and, 
with  the  airiness  of  the  great  tho- 
roughfares, added  much  to  the  sar 
lubrity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  three  Plots  ;  Oates,  Meal, 
AND  Rye. — The  plot  called  Oatet% 
1678,  was  the  conspiracy  of  a  few 
needy  and  worthless  men,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  temper  of  the  times, 
which  ran  violently  against  the  catho- 
lic9»  to  get  bread  though  at  the  cost 
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of  blood.  The  king,  while  walking 
in  the  park  one  day,  was  warned  by 
Kirby,  a  chemist,  to  keep  widi  the 
company,  as  two  men  had  agreed  to 
take  his  life.  Dr.  Tongue,  he  said, 
had  made  known  the  plot  to  him ; 
and  that  divine,  on  examination,  gave 
up  one  Titus  Oates,  also  a  clergyman, 
but  of  bad  character,  as  his  informant. 
Oates,  who  had  recently  become  a 
protestant,  declared  that  he  had  been 
privy  to  the  design  of  some  Jesuits 
to  overthrow  the  government,  and 
kill  the  king ;  he  solemnly,  before 
Sir  Edmonsbury  Godfrey,  a  magis- 
trate, affirmed  to  all  the  minutise  of  a 
most  terrific  conspiracy.  Charles 
from  the  first  doubted  the  veracity  of 
the  man ;  but  the  assassination  of 
Godfrey,  whose  bod^,  undeprived  of 
its  clothes  and  some  jewels,  was  found 
in  a  ditch  at  Primrose-hill,  raised  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation  against  the 
papists,  and  the  king  was  compelled 
to  go  with  the  stream.  To  deny  the 
reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be  an  ac- 
complice; each  hour  teemed  with 
new  surmises ;  invasions  from  abroad, 
insurrections  at  home,  everything  de- 
structive of  the  country's  peace,  was 
anticipated ;  and  all  that  Oates  and 
one  Bedloe  swore,  as  to  the  papists 
having  caused  die  fire  of  1666,  was 
credited  to  the  very  letter.  Amid 
protestations  of  innocence,  and  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  perjuries  of  Oates 
and  his  party,  many  Jesuits,  and  even 
some  who  were  not  catholics,  suffered 
death  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  queen 
herself  was  charged  by  Oates  with  a 
participation  in  we  plot,  that  the  in- 
dignant Charles  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested.  The  parliament  again  libe- 
rated him,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  1200L  a  year,  and  apartments 
in  Whitehall ;  but  in  the  next  rei^ 
he  was  convicted  of  perjury  and  pil- 
loried, and  then  sank  into  contempt 
—The  McaUtib  Plot,  1679.  One 
Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who  had  been 
burned  in  the  hand,  pilloried,  and 
publicly  whipped  for  various  crimes, 
who  had  been  fined  for  cheats,  and 
even  outlawed  for  felony,  pretended 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  the 


catholics  to  betray  the  conspiracies 
of  the  presbyterian  party  against  the 
throne ;  but  finding  their  own  de- 
signs the  more  dangerous,  he  deter- 
mined on  informing  against  the  ca- 
tholics. The  plot  derived  its  name 
from  some  papers  relative  to  it  being 
found  in  a  meal-tub:  and  it  only 
served  to  foment  the  hatred  of  the 
people  towards  the  papists,  and  to 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  third 
exaggerated  scheme. — The  Rye^ouse 
Plot,  1683,  was  that  third;  and  it 
received  somewhat  of  a  foundation 
from  the  fact  that  a  ver}'  large  portion 
of  the  people,  including  many  noble- 
men, had  resolved,  in  the  event  of 
Charles's  death,  to  oppose  the  suc- 
cession of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  on  account  of  his  being  a  cap 
tholic.  Charles  happened  to  be 
seized  with  an  illness  which  threat- 
ened his  life ;  whereupon  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  (the  king's  natural 
son),  with  lords  Russel '  and  Grey, 
instigated  by  the  restless  lord  Shades- 
bury,  attempted  secretly  to  raise  the 
countrjr,  each  in  his  department,  and 
according  to  his  local  influence.  Mon- 
mouth assailed  the  men  of  rank  in 
Cheshire ;  lord  Russel  those  of  the 
west ;  and  Shaftesbury  undertook 
the  city.  An  inferior  class  of  men, 
with  colonel  Rumsey,  an  old  round- 
head, as  their  leader,  considering  this 
a  fit  moment  to  attempt  a  restoration 
of  the  commonwealth,  agreed,  though 
without  any  authority  from  Mon- 
mouth's party,  to  act  in  concert  with 
it.  Rumsey  even  resolved  on  kiUing 
the  king,  who  was  now  fast  recover- 
ing from  his  ailment ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined to  overturn  a  cart  in  the 
road  by  the  Rye>house,  a  farm  bo- 
longing  to  a  malster  who  was  in  Uie 
plot,  on  the  day  that  the  king  should 
pass  in  his  coach  to  Newmarket 
races.  Charles,  however,  went  by 
another  road,  and  returned  from  New- 
market past  the  Rye-house  eight  days 
earlier  tnan  was  expected,  and  so  es- 
caped. One  Keiline,  a  Salter,  turn- 
ing evidence,  revealed  these  and  other 
circumstances  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  both 
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parties.  Monmouth  absconded ;  but 
Russel,  Algernon  Sydney,  and  other 
known  opponents  of  the  duke  of 
York,  were  taken,  brought  to  trial, 
and  executed.  The  excellent  lady 
Russel,  who  had  in  vain  thrown  her- 
self at  Charles's  feet  in  her  husband's 
behalf,  soothed  his  last  hours  with  a 
philosophical  and  Christian  spirit, 
which,  though  by  no  means  unusual, 
should  not  be  expected  in  her  sex  : 
and  the  unfortunate  nobleman  went 
to  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln*s-inn-fields, 
1683,  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  fear.  In  his  last  speech,  he 
strenuously  maintained  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  king's  murder ;  though 
he  did  not  conceal  his  repugnance  to 
the  duke's  succession.  Sydney,  who 
was  a  consistent  republican,  and  had 
alike  opposed  Cromwell's  elevation 
and  Charles's  restoration,  met  his 
death  'glorying  in  the  good  old 
cause,*  he  observed,  *  in  which,  from 
eariv  youth,  he  had  enlisted  himself.' 

The  Dissentbes'  Acts.  —  Four 
English  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed  in  this  reign  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  dissent :  1.  The  Convenlicle 
Act,  which  inflicted  a  fine  on  any 
person  above  sixteen  who  attended  a 
conventicle  where  five  were  assem- 
bled; 2.  the  Corporation  Act,  which 
forbade  that  any  one  should  hold 
office  in  any  city,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  within  a  year  of 
his  appointment;  3.  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  which  ordained  that  no  dissent- 
ing teacher  should  come  within  five 
miles  of  any  place  where  he  had 
preached,  after  the  act  of  oblivion ; 
and  4.  the  Test  Act,  which  excluded 
from  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  all 
persons  not  qualifying  by  receiving 
the  sacrament.  These  restraints, 
while  they  operated  as  a  bond  of  iron 
upon  the  English  nonconformists, 
only  served  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the 
puritans  in  Scotland,  wlio,  regarding 
episcopacy  as  sheer  popery,  now  re- 
solved to  exterminate  it  even  by  the 
sword.  The  corporation  and  test 
acts  were  abolished  1829,  when  ca- 
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tholic  emancipation  (as  it  is  termed) 
was  effected. 

Abdication  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, 1654. — This  eccentric  princess 
reserved  to  herself,  on  this  occasion, 
by  an  act  of  diet,  the  revenue  of  some 
districts  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  and 
the  independence  and  supremacy  of 
her  person ;  and  in  a  few  days  she 
set  out  for  Brussels,  where  she  pri- 
vately abjured  protestantism,  publicly 
to  embrace  catliolicism  at  InnsprucK 
shortly  after.  From  the  Tyrol  she 
travelled  to  Rome,  making  a  sort  of 
triumphal  entrance  on  horseback, 
habited  nearly  in  male  attire.  Here 
she  surrounded  herself  with  poets, 
painters,  musicians,  numismatists,  and 
the  like ;  but  soon  disagreeing  with 
the  cardinals,  she  visited  France, 
1656.  Her  companions  at  Paris  were 
authors  and  academicians:  for  her 
own  sex  she  showed  a  greater  con- 
tempt than  ever;  and  the  only 
French  woman  about  whom  she 
seemed  to  take  any  interest,  was  Ni- 
non L'Enclos.  Her  intrigues  against 
Mazarin  being  discovered,  she  retired 
to  Switzerland  ;  but  she  returned  in 
the  next  year,  and  added  to  her  no- 
toriety by  commanding  the  captain 
of  her  body-guard  to  put  Monaldeschi, 
her  master  of  horse,  to  death,  in  his 
residence  (the  royal  palace)  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  for  some  breach  of  con- 
fidence. The  French  court  remon- 
strated ;  but  she  justified  theatrocious 
act  by  stating  that,  by  her  deed  of 
abdication,  she  had  supreme  power 
over  her  own  suite — that  she  was 
still  a  queen,  wherever  she  went,  and 
that  Monaldeschi  was  guilty  of  high 
treason.  She,  however,  felt  suffi- 
ciently uneasy  to  desire  to  quit  France, 
and,  as  Cromwell  refused  to  receive 
her  in  England,  returned  to  Rome  ; 
where  she  soon  involved  herself  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  a  quarrel 
with  pope  Alexander  VI L  On  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  her 
cousin,  1660,  she  proceeded  to  Stock- 
holm, purposing  to  reascend  the 
throne;  but  she  found  the  people 
wholly  opposed  to  her,  and  hurry- 
ing back,  passed  the  remaining  29 
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yean  of  her  life  in  the  eternal  city. 
Through  that  long  period  her  oocu- 
pationa  were  variouB,  She  aspired 
to  the  elective  throne  of  Poland; 
interested  herself  for  the  Venetians 
in  Candia,  besieged  by  the  Turks; 
engaged  in  the  Quietest  controversy ; 
censured  Louis  XIV.  for  his  revoca^ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  and 
founded  a  literary  'academia;' — the 
interludes  of  such  great  doings  being 
grand  quarrels  with  the  holy  father 
and  the  sacred  college.  Finally,  her 
death  occurred  in  the  Capitol,  at  the 
age  of  62, 1689. 

Rise  of  the  Qcietists. — Molinos, 
a  Spanish  priest,  having  published 
his  'Spiritual  Guide,'  1681,  wherein 
he  spoke  of  Uie  possibility  of  bring- 
ing tlie  soul  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  he  called  the  uniiive  life,  had 
many  followers;  and  Quietism  be- 
came the  appellation  of  his  mystic 
doctrine.  His  opinions  may  be  ascer* 
tained  on  reference  to  the  2nd  century 
of  the  Church.  One  of  the  chief 
propagators  of  Quietism  in  France 
was  Madame  Guyon,  a  woman  of 
fashion,  remarkable  for  goodness  of 
heart  and  regularity  of  life,  but  fond 
of  attending  to  the  suggestions  of  a 
warm  and  unbridled  fancy.  When 
the  celebrated  Bossuet  had  declared 
the  opinions  of  Molinos  heretical, 
1687,  a  defence  was  set  up  for  them 
by  the  amiable  prelate  Fdn^lon,  who 
was,  however,  made  to  recant  by  Pope 
Innocent  XII. 

Ebuption  of  ^tna. — This  most 
terrible  volcanic  eruption  on  record, 
occurred  1669.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday,  the  8th  of  March,  the  sun  was 
observed,  contrary  to  what  was  usual, 
to  appear  pale  before  its  setting ;  and 
during  the  succeeding  night  a  terrible 
earthquake,  joined  with  horrible  roar- 
ings from  Monte  Gibello,  as  i£tna  is 
called  by  the  Sicilians,  exceedingly  terw 
rified  the  whole  country.  The  people 
abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  into 
the  fields,  and  ultimately  to  the  city 
of  Catania,  fifteen  miles  distant.  The 
convulsion  was  followed  on  the  11th, 
at  night,  by  three  eruptions,  at  little 
distance  from  each  other,  the  moun- 


tain, in  a  few  minutes  after,  throwing 
up  flames  an  hundred  yards  in  height ; 
and  amid  violent  bursts,  like  peab  of 
ordnance  or  of  thunder,  stones  or  rsr 
ther  rocks  were  hurled  through  the 
air,  and  fell  several  miles  ofl^  while 
burning  cinders  and  ashes  came  down 
like  fiery  rain  upon  the  lands.  In 
the  meantime  there  issued  a  vast  tor- 
rent of  lava,  which,  dividing  into  two 
streams  of  liquid  fire,  forced  their  way 
down  the  mountain  to  Monpileri  and 
Falicchi,  and  so  completely  over- 
whelmed those  towns,  that  not  a 
single  house  was  saved.  The  burn- 
ing deluge  soon  after  spread  itself  to 
above  six  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  on 
the  18th  and  14th,  destroved  in  like 
manner  Campo  Rotundo,  Scm  Pietro, 
and  Mostorbianco,  taking  its  course 
towards  Catania.  On  the  14th,  an 
abundance  of  rain  fell ;  but  as  it  ap- 

{)earcd  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
ava,  the  religious  appeared  every- 
where about  the  city,  carrying  in  pro- 
cession the  reliques  of  St.  Agatha. 
On  the  15th,  the  air  vras  filled  with 
smoke  to  suffocation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  violent  gusty 
wind ;  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  sea 
roared  in  the  most  fearftil  manner, 
and  flowed  over  all  its  common  boun- 
daries ;  and  the  fiery  stream  was  still 
windinff  its  way,  though  with  great 
sluggishness,  directly  upon  the  city. 
On  the  18th,  as  the  lava  was  much 
nearer,  the  bishop  (Cambuchi),  fol- 
lowed by  the  clergy  secular  and  re- 
guhir,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
neople,  went  in  solemn  procession 
from  Catania,  to  an  altar  erected  in 
view  of  the  mountain,  and  celebrated 
mass  there ;  and  some  hope  was  af- 
forded to  the  inhabitants  when,  on 
the  20th,  that  branch  which  seemed 
most  to  threaten  the  city  was  wholly 
extinguished,  becoming  in  a  few 
hours  hard  and  rocky,  and  everywhere 
having  left  pyramid  of  matter  in  its 
course.  The  flames  fVom  the  moun- 
tain, however,  were  still  terrific,  and 
the  smoke  which  accompanied  them 
covered  the  sky  :  abundance  of  great 
stones  were  still  shot  forth,  and  some 
of  these  fell  at  ten  miles'  distance 
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from  the  eruption,while  ashes  strewed 
the  city  and  country,  and  produced  a 
stifling  sensation  upon  such  as  ven- 
tured forth  from  the  houses.  It  was 
now  found  that  iEtna  had  lost  nearly 
a  mile  of  its  former  height,  and  that 
the  place  whence  the  tierv  streams 
were  vented,  was  half  a  mile  in  com- 
pass :  the  streams  consisted  evidently 
of  stones  and  metals  melted,  the  flame 
upon  them  being  like  that  of  brim- 
stone; and  wherever  they  passed, 
they  buried  the  earth,  melting  at 
once  the  walls  of  houses  and  castles, 
and  carrying  trees  and  every  other 
obstacle  along  with  them.  On  the 
28th,  the  grand  current  of  lava  came 
close  to  Catania,  insomuch  that  every 
one  but   the  persons   in  authority 

Suitted  it ;  but  though  the  walls  of 
le  city  were  greatly  damaged,  the 
stream  suddenly  turned  into  the  sea, 
and  advanced  therein  nearly  600 
yards.  As  it  mingled  with  the  ocean. 
It  exploded  violently,  and  threw  forth 
volleys  of  stones  in  all  directions. 

(n  forty  days  this  eruption  destroy- 
ed 27,000  houses  in  different  towns 
and  villages ;  and  the  lava,  meeting  in 
its  progress  a  lake  of  four  miles  in 
compass,  not  only  filled  it  up,  but  left 
a  positive  mountain  on  the  spot ; 
but  scarcely  any  loss  of  human  life 
occurred  throughout  the  visitation. 

Revocation  op  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  1685. — By  this  proceeding, 
Louis  XIV.  took  from  his  protestant 
subjects  all  those  privileges  and  secu- 
rities which  had  been  granted  by 
Henri  IV.  ^  and  the  issue  was,  tiiat 
he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  artists 
in  silk,  lace,  and  other  valuable  manu- 
factures, who  fled  to  Prussifi,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries,  and  enriched 
them  by  their  skill,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  France.  In  the  streets 
about  Soho-square  and  Clerkenwell, 
London, are  still  observable  the  names 
of  the  Huguenots  who  settled  in 
those  parts  at  the  Revocation,  and 
became  jewellers,  dyers,  weavers,  &c. ; 
their  descendants  still  carrying  on 
like  trades.  The  father  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  was  a  Soho  jeweller,  of  Hu- 
guenot ancestry. 

u2 


PbOMULOATIONO?  THB  TotOBT  OT 

Universal  Gravitation,  1684, — Am 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  common* 
place  intellects  to  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  whatever  is  unusual, 
though  often  quite  undeserving  of 
particular  attention,  so  is  it  the  mark 
of  a  powerful  mind  to  perceive  in 
things  of  usual  occurrence  how  much 
is  to  be  learned,  and  to  deduce  im- 
portant reflections  from  circumstances 
which  the  generality  of  men  neglect 
to  notice.  Mankind  had  been  for 
ages  accustomed  to  witness  the  fact, 
that  all  bodies  fall  directly  to  the 
ground,  the  moment  support  is  with* 
drawn  ;  but  no  one  had  ever  seen  in 
it  anything  wonderful.  To  Newton, 
however,  apples  falling,  as  it  were 
spontaneously,  from  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  at  Woolstliorpe,  led  him  into 
a  train  of  profound  thought,  from 
which  ultimately  resulted  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  discovery  of  the 
system  of  the  world.  This  power, 
or  force,  he  observed  extends  to  some 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  it  exists  at  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  ;  it  extends  to  the 
highest  region  of  the  atmosphere ; 
may  it  not  reach  as  far  as  the  moon  ? 
Again,  within  the  short  distances  to 
which  observation  extends  near  the 
sifrfece  of  the  earth,  this  force  does 
not  diminish  sensibly  as  we  recede 
from  the  earth ;  but  may  it  not 
diminish  at  greater  distances?  If 
so,  according  to  what  law?  Sup- 
posing ity  as  m  some  cases  of  the  dyn- 
amical speculations  in  which  he  had 
been  engased,  to  decrease  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  it  might  be  calculated 
in  what  degree  its  intensity  would  be 
diminished  at  tlie  moon,  the  moon's 
distance  being  known.  Indeed  this 
calculation  might  be  carried  a  little 
&rther,  and  tiie  result  subjected  to 
the  test  of  observation.  For  the  ac- 
tual intensity  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 
surface  is  estimated  by  the  space 
through  which  a  body  falls  in  one 
second.  By  reducing  this  in  the  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from 
the  earth's  centre,  we  should  have 
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of  Fernando  Po  was  colonized  by  the 
British,  1827 ;  and  Aden,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  was  purchased  by  the 
East  India  Company  of  Turkey  1836. 

Hudson's  Bay  colonized  by  the 
English,  1669.  —  This  territory  is 
very  extensive,  and  reaches  to  the 
North  Pole.  The  Bay  was  discovered 
1610  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  com- 
manded a  vessel  fitted  out  by  the 
English  Russia  Company,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  a  north-west 
passage,  and  was  left  by  his  mutinous 
crew,  with  his  son  and  seven  other 
persons,  to  perish  in  that  inhospitable 
region.  In  1669,  Charles  II.  granted 
to  prince  Rupert  and  a  company  a 
charter,  which  secured  to  the  settlers 
all  the  commerce  within  the  entrance 
of  Hudson's  Straits,  together  with  all 
the  countries  upon  the  coast ;  and  un- 
der this  grant  tlie  company  have  held 
possession  up  to  the  present  day,  ex- 
cepting from  1697  to  1714,  when 
the  settlement  was  occupied  by  the 
French.  The  northern  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  inhabit  a  large  portion  of 
the  country,  and  visit  for  barter  the 
only  four  settlements  of  the  company 
(around  the  bay,  which  is  750  miles 
lone,  and  600  broad),  all  of  which  are 
well  fortified.  Furs  are  the  staple 
commodity ;  and  about  1000  English 
persons  are  employed  to  transact  the 
affairs  of  the  colony. 

The  Bahamas  colonized  by  the 
English,  1666.— This  group  of  isles 
and  reefs  extends  600  miles ;  and  the 
isle  of  St.  Salvador  was  the  first  land 
discovered  in  the  New  World  by  Co- 
lumbus, 1 492.  The  Bahamas  were  then 
well  peopled  with  Indians ;  who  were 
shipped  off*  as  slaves  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  when  the 
Spaniards  began  their  search  for  gold. 
In  1629,  New  Providence  was  colo- 
nized by  the  English,  who  remained 
there  till  1641,  when  the  Spaniards 
drove  them  out,  after  murdering  the 
governor;  but  they  returned  1666, 
and  New  Providence  remained  in  their 
hands  till  1703,  when  the  French  and 
Spaniards  again  expelled  them.  The 
Bahamas  then  became  a  rendezvous 
for  pirates,  till  Capt.  Rogers  of  the 


British  navy  was  established  as  go- 
vernor, 1717  ;  and  the  islands  re- 
mained quietly  in  possession  of  the 
English  until  the  American  war.  In 
1776,  the  American  commodore  Hop- 
kins, with  a  squadron  from  Philadel- 
phis^  plundered  the  settlement,  and 
carried  off*  the  governor,  and  in  1781 
the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  all  the 
isles ;  but  they  were  given  up  to  the 
British  by  treaty  1788,  and  liave  ever 
since  remained  in  their  possession. 
Nassau,  in  New  Providence,  is  the 
seat  of  government  and  centre  of 
commerce ;  there  is  a  governor,  an 
executive  and  legislative  council  of 
12,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  30 
members.  The  Bahamas  produce 
logwood,  fustic,  green  ebony,  satin- 
wood,  cedar,  mastic-wood,  and  cotton. 
The  shores  abound  with  fish  ;  and 
there  is  turtle  enough  to  supply  all 
Europe.  The  governors  have  been  : 
1673,  Chillingworth ;  1677,  Clark  ; 
1684,  Lilburne  ;  1687,  Bridges  ;  1690, 
Cadwalader  Jones  ;  1694,  Trott  ; 
1697,  Nicholas  Webb  ;  1700,  Elias 
Haskett,  and  Ellis  Lightfoot ;  1704, 
Birch;  1717,  Capt.  Woods  Rogers; 
1721,  George  Phenney;  1728,  Capt* 
Woods  Rogers  ;  1733,  Richard  Fitz- 
william;  1738,  John  Tinker;  1759, 
William  Shiriey;  1767,  Thomas  Shir- 
ley; 1774,  Montford  Brown;  1779, 
John  Maxwell ;  1784,  James  Powell ; 
1786,  John,  earl  of  Dunmore;  1797, 
John  Forbes;  1797,  William  Dow- 
deswell;  1801,  John  Halkett;  1804, 
Charles  Cameron ;  1820,  Lewis  Grant  j 
1829,  Sir  J.  C.  Smith ;  1883,  B.  T. 
Balfour;  1835,  Lieut.-col.  William 
G.  Colebrook. 

Flamstead  House  (so  called  afler 
the  first  astronomer-royal)  in  Green- 
wich Park,  was  erected  for  an  obser- 
vatory, to  be  occupied  by  the  astro- 
nomer-royal, 1670.  The  longitudinal 
distances  in  England  are  calculated 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ;  and 
in  1833  the  Admiralty  issued  direc- 
tions for  a  ball  to  be  henceforward 
dropped  every  day  from  the  top  of  a 
pole  on  the  Observatory,  at  one 
o'clock  p.  M.  solar  time,  that  the  ves- 
sels in  the  river^  and  the  people  of  the 
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docks,  may  regulate  and  rate  their 
chroDometeiB. 

Thx  Habeas  Coepus  Act  was 
passed  1679.  This  bulwark  of  Bri- 
tish liberty  enacts,  tliat  if  any  person 
be  imprisoned  by  order  of  any  court, 
or  of  the  queen  herselfi  he  may  have 
a  writ  of  habeoi  corpus  delivered  to 
his  detainer,  commanding  him  to 
bring  him  before  the  judges  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  committal, 
and  its  justice.  The  prisoner  must 
be  brought  up  within  20  days  at  fur- 
thest; so  that  no  Venetian  secrecy 
in  the  case  of  incarcerated  persons 
can  occur  in  England.  The  tide  of  the 
act  originates  in  the  commencing  words 
of  the  order,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  various  forms,  begins,  *  Habeas 
Corpus,  ad  faciendum,  subjiciendum, 
recipiendum/  &c.  In  times  of  great 
political  excitement,  the  operation  of 
this  act  is  usually  suspended ;  but 
this  suspension  only  prevents  persons 
committed  from  being  bailed,  tried, 
or  discharged,  during  the  suspension, 
leaving  to  the  committing  magistrate 
all  the  responsibility  attending  on  il* 
legal  imprisonment. 

The  lloTAL  Society,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  natural  philosophy, 
was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  1662. 
Everything  connected  with  physical 
science  is  professed  to  be  investigated 
by  this  society,  new  discoveries  regis- 
tered, errors  corrected,  and  new  ex- 
periments encouraged. 

Tea  nasT  Impoktbd  into  Eng- 
land from  Holland,  and  used  as  a 
medicine  or  cordial,  1666. 

The  Penny  Post  (the  origin  of 
the  twopenny  and  threepenny)  first 
Set  up  in  London  by  Murray,  an  up- 
holsterer, to  carry  letters  short  dis- 
tances, 1683. 

The  Figubb  of  Bbitannia  was  first 


used  on  the  copper  coins  in  this 
reign.  Charles  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered it,  to  commemorate  the  fine 
person  of  Louisa  de  Querouaille, 
whom  he  created  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth; but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  copied  the  design  from  the 
brass  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  some 
of  which  are  still  be  seen  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  wherein  a  female  figure 
sitting  holds  the  sceptre,  surrounded 
by  the  word  Britannia. 

Franking  of  Letters  first  claimed 
by  members  of  parliament  1660,  but 
not  allowed  until  1784.  The  privi- 
lege was  abolished  by  the  penny-post 
act  of  1840. 

Insurance  Offices,  to  prevent  loss 
by  fire,  first  instituted  in  London* 
1667.  The  two  great  objects  of  in- 
surance are  houses  with  their  furni- 
ture and  chattels,  and  ships  with  their 
cargoes ;  and  the  latter  are  effected 
by  the  company  in  London  known  as 
'Lloyd's.'  However  advantageous, 
insurance,  whether  of  ships  or  houses, 
is  not  without  its  evils.  It  procures 
security,  but  is  at  the  same  time  apt 
to  generate  carelessness,  and  occa- 
sionally fraud.  Those  whose  ships 
are  insured  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
in  all  respects  so  attentive  to  their 
condition  and  to  the  fitness  of  the 
master,  as  if  they  had  to  bear  the 
whole  risk  of  the  adventure.  And 
the  mischief  does  not  stop  here  ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  established  by  judicial 
records,  that  ships  and  gooos  have 
been  sent  to  sea  in  order  that  they 
might  be  cast  away,  and  a  j^rofit  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  insurers. 
In  like  manner,  houses  have  been 
burned  by  fraudulent  tenants,  who 
liad  previously  removed  their  insured 
goods,  in  order  that  they  might  claim 
an  amount,  for  which  they  had  been 
insured  far  above  their  value. 


parallel  reigns. 


The  Popedom. — Clement  IX., 
Giulio  Rospigliosi,  of  a  high  family, 
succeeded  Alexander  VlL,  1667. 
He  displayed  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
hushed  for  a  time  the  controversy  of 
Jansenista  and  Jesuits,  and  settled  the 


lons^endins  dispute  between  Rome 
and  Portugfu,  on  the  right  of  nomine* 
tion  to  bishoprics,  by  confirming  the 
prelates  appointed  by  Pedro  ^  II. 
He  sent  assistance  to  tne  Venetians 
for  the  defence  of  Dalmatia  and  of 
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Candia  against  the  Turks  ;  and  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  the  latter  is  af- 
firmed to  have  caused  his  death, 
December,  1669.  During  his  brief 
pontificate,  Clement  spent  large  sums 
to  improve  Rome  in  its  buildings, 
streets,  and  sewers;  his  style  of 
living  was  princely,  and  his  bounty 
to  the  poor  unbounded  ;  and  his  de- 
cease was  regarded  and  mourned  as 
a  public  calamity.  Clement  X., 
Emilio  Altieri,  was  next  elected,  at 
the  age  of  80,  January,  1670.  He 
was  a  meek  and  pacific  pontiff ;  and 
associated  with  himself  in  the  secular 
government,  cardinal  Paluzzi,  his 
distant  relative,  to  whom  at  his  death 
he  left  his  fortune,  1676.  Innocent 
XI.,  Benedetto  Odescalchi  of  Como, 
succeeded  ;  a  man  of  great  firmness 
and  courage,  austere  in  morals,  and 
inflexible  in  resolution.  He  took 
pains  to  reduce  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  his  court ;  and  to  evince  his  hatred 
of  nepotism,  he  suffered  his  only 
nephew  to  reside  at  Rome  in  a  pn- 
vate  condition.  But  his  austerity 
made  him  enemies,  and  his  dislike  of 
the  then  very  powerful  Jesuits  still 
more.  The  principal  event  of  his 
pontificate  was  his  quarrel  with 
Louis  XI v.,  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  privileges  enjojjed  by  am- 
bassadors at  Home,  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  abolish.  The  houses  of 
those  foreign  residents  were  in 
general  little  other  tlian  places  of 
refuge  for  criminals  of  all  classes ; 
but  Innocent,  with  the  conscience  of 
an  honest  man,  agreed  to  wait  until 
the  then  possessors  of  such  immuni- 
ties should  be  succeeded  by  others. 
The  death  of  Marshal  d'Estr^es,  the 
French  ambassador,  however,  1687, 
brought  the  question  to  a  crisis ; 
and  when  Louis  sent  the  marquis  of 
Lavardin  as  his  successor,  accom- 
panied by  a  large  military  retinue, 
desiring  him  to  maintain  at  Rome 
*  the  rights  and  dignity  of  France,' 
the  pontiff  allowed  nim  to  return  to 
his  county,  after  a  residence  in  the 
Capitol  01  18  months,  without  ©nee 
giving  him  an  audience.  Louis,  in 
revenge,  seized  Avignon,  and  threat- 


ened to  send  a  fleet  to  ravage  the 
Roman  coast ;  but  Innocent  paid  no 
attention  to  his  menaces.  Althougli 
the  extravagant  portion  of  diplo- 
matic privilege  was  thus  abolisned, 
the  '  district  immunities'  of  foreign 
ambassadors  (i.  e,  their  magisterial 
rule  over  the  streets  situated  in  their 
respective  quarters)  were  continued 
until  the  invasion  of  Rome  by  Na^ 
poleon.  Innocent,  soon  after  passing 
censures  against  Molinos  and  the 
Quietists,  died,  aged  78,  1689. 

France  UNnER  Louis  XIV. — The 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  the  longest 
in  French  annals ;  extending  over  72 
years,  from  1643  to  1715,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  Charles  1.  to 
George  I.  in  English  history.  Louis 
succeeded  his  father,  Loub  XIII., 
at  the  age  of  five ;  and  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, his  mother,  as  regent,  selected 
cardinal  Mazarin  for  her  minister. 
France  was  engaged  at  the  time  in 
wars  with  Germany  and  Spain  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  former  country  tliat  the 
prince  of  Cond€  first  displayed  his 
military  capacity,  by  bringing  the 
Austrians  to  request  a  peace.  The 
civil  faction  of  the  Fronde  broke  out 
1 649.  De  Retz,  afterwards  a  cardinal, 
opposed  Mazarin  in  his  attempt  to 
levy  some  taxes ;  and  as  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  duke  of  Longu^ville, 
and  other  powerful  noblemen,  arms 
were  resorted  to,  and  Mazarin  and 
the  royal  family  driven  from  the 
capital.  Cond^  played  a  dubious  part 
during  the  dispute,  and  passing  into 
Spain,  levied  a  force  with  which  he 
marched  upon  Paris  ;  but  soon  after, 
the  king  and  Mazarin  were  recalled, 
and  De  Retz  imprisoned,  1653. 
Louis,  when  of  age,  1654,  commanded 
an  army  against  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  led  on  by  his  rebellious  subject 
and  relative,  Cond^ :  the  result  was 
favourable  to  the  allied  English  and 
French,  and  Dunkirk  being  taken  by 
them  was  given  to  the  English.  In 
1657,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 
died,  and  Mazarin  intrigued  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  his  son  Leopold, 
and  to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity  for 
Louis  XI V.     But  though  Louis  him- 
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self  repaired  to  Metz  (his  army  being 
cantoned  in  that  neighbourhood), 
neither  his  bribes  nor  the  threats  of 
the  cardinal  availed ;  and  Leopold 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the 
diet,  1658.  Hence  the  bitter  ani- 
mosity of  Louis  against  Leopold, 
which  lasted  half  a  century,  and  was 
the  cause  of  three  long  and  bloody 
wars.  Meantime  peace  was  made 
with  Spain  1659  by  Mazarin,  at  the 
Bidassoa;  on  which  occasion  a  maN 
riage  was  agreed  on  between  Louis 
and  Maria-Theresa,  daughter  of 
Philip  I  v.  of  Spain,  and  a  free  par- 
don was  granted  by  Louis  to  the 
prince  of  Conde.  Louis  always  be- 
haved to  his  queen,  who  was  little 
other  tlian  imbecile  in  mind,  with  con- 
siderate regard,  but  resorted  to  the 
society  of  a  succession  of  mistresses  ; 
of  whom  Mademoiselle  de  la  Yal- 
li^re,  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  are  tlie  most 
known.  In  1661,.  Mazarin  died, 
aged  59 ;  and  from  that  moment 
Louis  took  the  government  entirely 
into  his  own  hands.  He  imprisoned 
Fouquet,  the  finance  minister,  for 
life,  on  the  charge  of  peculation,  and 
appointed  Colbert  in  his  room,  an 
able  man,  to  whom  much  of  the 
splendour  of  his  reign  is  attributable. 
The  ruling  principle  of  Louis  was 
pure  despotism  ;  *  I'^tat  c'est  moi  V 
was  his  favourite  expression ;  and 
completing  the  work  begun  by  Riche- 
lieu, he  changed  France  from  a  feudal 
monarchy  to  an  absolute  one.  He 
enticed  tlie  high  nobility  from  their 
rural  mansions,  attracted  them  to 
court,  employed  them  about  his  per- 
son, ^ve  them  pensions,  or  placed 
them  in  his  regular  army,  and  com- 
pletely broke  down  their  former 
spirit  of  independence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Church,  he  distributed 
its  temporalities  to  his  favourites, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  bestowed  livings 
and  pensions  and  abbacies  in  com- 
mendam  on  courtly  abbes,  and  thus 
obtained  a  subservient  clergy  ;  and  as 
respects  the  pope,  twice  he  braved 
tliat  holy  father  through  his  ambas- 
sador, in  the  Capitol  itself;  twice  he 


seized  upon  Avignon,  and  twice 
obliged  the  papal  court  to  make  him 
humble  apologies.  The  parliament 
was  also  subdued,  like  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  by  his  absolute  will ;  and 
to  consolidate  his  power,  he  first 
adopted  that  system  of  centralization 
in  tlie  administration,  which  has  been 
followed  and  rendered  more  com- 
plete by  the  various  French  govern- 
ments (even  Napoleon's)  that  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  till  our  own  days, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  its  civil 
contests,  renders  France  the  most 
compact  power  in  Europe.  The 
action  of  the  executive  residing  in 
Paris  is  felt  at  every  step  by  every 
individual  in  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  kingdom.  In  1665  Louis  de- 
clared war  against  the  English,  in 
order  to  succour  his  allies  the  Dutch  ; 
but  in  1667  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Breda  between  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  DenmarL  The  Spaniards 
not  being  willing  to  grant  Louis  satis- 
faction in  relation  to  his  pretensions 
to  the  Netherlands  in  right  of  his 
queen,  tlie  daughter  of  Philip  IV., 
who  died  1665,  he  entered  Flanders, 
and,  afler  taking  Charleroi,  and  other 
places,  made  himself  master  of 
Franche  Comt^,  1666  ;  but  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Spain  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1668,  by  which  he  restored 
the  ktter,  but  kept  the  towns  he  Imd 
taken  in  the  Netherlands.  He  seized 
Lorraine  1669,  and  in  1672  again  de- 
clared war  against  the  Dutch ;  and 
the  latter  being  everywhere  defeated, 
the  emperor,  Spain,  and  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  were  alarmed,  and 
united  against  France.  In  1679, 
Turenne  rendered  himself  master  of 
most  of  the  places  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves  and  Juliers ;  a  second  time 
conquered  Franche  Comt^  -^  the 
Spaniards  were  defeated  at  Rousillon 
by  the  count  de  Schomberg ;  Turenne 
vanquished  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  obliged  the  Germans  to 
abandon  Alsace ;  and  M.  de  Quesne 
beat  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  in 
two  engagements,  in  the  second  of 
which  the  brave  admiral  De  Ruyter 
lost  his  life,  1676.    About  the  same 
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time  France  declared  war  against 
Denmark,  in  behalf  of  the  Swedes ; 
and  the  allies,  commanded  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  were  defeated  at 
Cassel  by  the  king^s  brother.  At 
length  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Nimeguen  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, 1678.  Louis  having  caused 
Genoa  to  be  bombarded,  the  doge,  ac- 
companied by  four  senators,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  Paris  1685,  to  make 
the  king  satisfaction.  In  that  year 
Louis  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  great  Col- 
bert to  encourage  French  industry 
were  rendered  abortive  by  that  cruel 
and  fanatical  act,  of  which  the  revolt 
of  the  C^vennes,  and  the  war  of  ex- 
termination which  followed,  were  re* 
mote  consequences.  (^Concluded  m 
the  Reign  of  Anne), 

Russia  under  Feodor  III. — This 
prince  ^Theodore)  succeeded  his  fa^ 
ther  Alexis  1676,  and  displayed 
many  virtues.  His  reign  was  brief 
and  trapquil,  and,  because  tranquil, 
supplving  nothing  for  the  historian  to 
record.  Alas!  Uiat  history  should 
be  only  the  chronicle  of  the  distur- 
bances and  changes  of  the  world,  of 
the  follies  and  the  crimes  of  mankind. 
Feodor,  after  a  reign,  throughout 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  for  the 
eood  of  his  subjects,  died  in  1682, 
having  appointed  his  youngest  bro- 
ther, Peter,  his  successor,  m  prefe- 
rence to  his  next  brother  Iwan,  who 
was  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy. 

Sweden  under  Charles  XL-^He 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  X.  1660, 
at  five  years  old  ;  and  the  queen  his 
mother  ^vemed  with  great  wisdom 
during  his  minority,  causing  him  at 
tlie  same  time  to  be  educated  carefully 
in  the  art  of  war,  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  most  of  the  modern  languages. 
After  his  coronation  1674,  Christiem 
V.  of  Denmark  attacked  the  king- 
dom ;  but  Charles  gained  the  battles 
of  Halmstadt,  Lunden,  and  Lands- 
croon,  and  recovered  Pomerania  from 
him  at  tlie  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  1678. 
He  also  obliged  Christiern,  who  had 
seized  the  person  and  dominions  of 
the  duke  ot  Holstein  Gottorp,  to  set 


that  prince  at  liberty,  and  restore  his 
duchy  ;  and  afterwards  observed  an 
exact  neutrality  with  respect  to  the 
wars  of  Europe.  He  was  a  prince 
of  great  penetration,  frugality,  and 
industry ;  but  proud,  selfish,  and  ty- 
rannical. His  tiarsh  conduct  to  his 
queen,  by  which  he  occasioned  her 
death,  deservedly  obtained  him  many 
enemies }  and  he  lost  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  at  large,  by  depriving 
the  senate  of  their  share  in  tlie  go- 
vernment, and  by  erectine  an  arbi- 
trar}'  court,  called  the  Chamber  of 
Liquidations,  by  which  multitudes 
were  reduced  to  poverty.  He  died, 
aged  4*2,  1697. 

Denmark  and  Norway  under 
Christiern  V.— Frederick  III.  was 
succeeded  1670  by  his  son  Christiem 
v.,  who  obliged  tne  duke  of  Holstein 
Gottorp  to  renounce  the  advantages 
he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Ros- 
child.  He  then  recovered  a  number 
of  places  in  Schonen  %  but  his  army 
was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Lunden  by  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden. 
Christiem,  however,  obstinately  con- 
tinued the  war,  till  he  was  defeated 
entirely  at  Landscroon ;  after  which, 
being  in  a  manner  abandoned  by  his 
allies,  he  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty 
on  the  terms  prescribed  by  France  at 
Nimeguen,  1678.  Christtem  did  not 
even  now  desist  from  his  military  at- 
tempts, such  was  his  passion  for 
'glory,'  and  at  last  he  became  the 
ally  and  subsidiary  of  Louis  XI V., 
who  was  then  threatening  Europe 
with  chains  ;  and  after  a  vast  variety 
of  treating  and  fighting  with  the 
Holsteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other 
northem  powers,  he  died,  aged  54, 
1699. 

Portugal  under  Pedro  II.— Our 
last  notice  of  Portugal  alluded  to  the 
revolution  in  which  Affbnso  VI.  was 
dethroned  by  his  brother  Don  Pedro, 
1667;  the  latter,  affecting  to  act 
merely  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
taking  the  modest  title  of  regent,  and 
(urg^  doubtless  by  the  same  pa- 
triotic feeling)  marrying  his  deposed 
brother's  wife.  For  15  years  Pedro 
ruled   ostensibly   for    Afibnso;   at 
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whose  decease  in  1088,  he  assumed 
the  digni^  of  king,  as  Pedro  II. 
During  his  subsequent  reign  of  23 
years,  he  acted  with  great  prudence  and 
vigour,  kept  Portugal  in  comparative 
peace,  and  obtained  fVom  Charles  IL 
of  Spain  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
independence.     He  died  1700. 

Spain  ufrDsa  Chableb  II. — He 
was  son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  succeeded 
him  1665.  Though  twice  married, 
he  had  no  issue ;  and  his  capricious 
conduct  in  the  njatter  of  appointing  a 
successor,  gave  rise  after  his  death  to 
what  is  known  as  the  succession  war. 
By  a  will  made  1698,  he  constituted 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  son 
of  the  emperor  Leopold,  his  last 
queen's  nephew,  heir  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  but  in  1700,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Louis  XIV.,  he  revoked  that 
instrument,  and  declared  Philip  of 
Anjou,grandson  of  Louis,his  successor. 
Charles  died  that  year,  aged  39,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Austria  that  reigned  in  Spain. 

Gebmant  undbb  Leopold  I. — On 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.  1658, 
his  son  Leopold  had  to  contend  with 
Louis  XIV.  respecting  the  succession, 
the  latter  having  gained  over  four 
of  the  electors  to  his  side ;  but  the 
decision  was  in  favour  of  Leopold, 
already  kins  of  Hungary  and  Bohe* 
mia.  His  first  labour  was  to  put  an 
end  to  a  spirit  of  discontent  which 
had  long  subsisted  among  his 
Hungarian  nobles ;  to  aid  which 
purpose,  his  able  general  Monte*- 
cucculi  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Turks  who  had  overrun  Hungary, 
after  beating  them  at  St  Gothard. 
The  Hungarians,  however,  being 
chiefly  protestants,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  Leopold  had  deserted  them 
by  accepting  the  Austrian  throne, 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Turks 
to  enter  their  country  again,  and  de* 
liver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
popish  rulers.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  counts  Fmngipani  and 
Tekeli,  and  other  leaders,  were  ex- 
ecuted ;  whereon  the  malcontents 
broke  out  into  open  insurrection 
under  Emeric   Tekeli,   son  of  the 


count  who  had  suffered  death.  In 
1682  Tekeli  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Porte  as  prince  of  Hungary,  and 
tributary  of  the  sultan,  whose  vizir, 
Kara-Mustafa,  entered  the  field 
with  150,000  men,  to  which  Tekeli 
joined  40,000  Hungarians  ;  and  these 
combined  forces,  having  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Raab,  advanced  upon 
Vienna,  1683.  Had  expedition  been 
used,  that  capital  must  have  fallen  } 
but  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
Austrian  general,  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  heroic  Sobieski  of  Poland,  and 
with  90,000  Germans  and  Poles  ar- 
rived, two  months  after  the  invest- 
ment, on  the  heights  of  the  Calem- 
berg,  which  command  a  view  of 
Vienna,  around  which  the  wide- 
spreading  tents  of  the  Ottomans  were 
seen  entrenched.  On  September 
12,  the  battle  was  fought,  the  Turks 
were  defeated,  and  Vienna,  and  per- 
haps all  eastern  Europe,  saved  from 
Moslim  sway.  Hungary  was  cleared  of 
the  Turks,  after  several  hard-fought 
campaigns.  The  court  of  Vienna 
now  took  strong  measures  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  Hungarian  insur- 
rection ;  and  at  the  diet  of  Presburg 
of  1687  the  crown  of  Hungary  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  elective,  but 
hereditary  in  the  Austrian  male 
line.  Transylvania  submitted  to  Leo- 
pold unconditionally.  The  Turkish 
war  was  at  length  concluded  by  a 
great  victory  gained  by  prince  Eugene 
1697,  near  Zenta  in  Hungary,  and 
the  peace  of  Carlowitz.  Leopold 
sustained  three  wars  against  Louis 
XIV. ;  the  first  ending  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  1678,  the  second 
by  the  peace  of  Rjswick,  1697,  and  of 
tne  third,  respecting  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, Leopold  did  not  live  to  see 
the  close.  It  was  in  the  second  of 
those  contests  that  Louvois,  the 
French  minister,  ordered  the  generals 
*  to  strike  terror  among  the  enemies 
of  France  ;*  to  which  they  responded 
by  committing  the  most  frightful 
atrocities  in  the  Palatinate  and  Pied- 
mont. Catinat,  who  commanded  the 
French  on  tfie  banks  of  the  Po,  had 
instructfoDS  to  destroy  everything— 
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man,  woman,  child,  buildings,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth !  and  when,  after 
considerable  devastation,  he,  with 
some  degree  of  feeling,  communicated 
to  the  brutal  minister  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  innocent  people,  he  re- 
ceived for  answer  '  Bum  and  destroy, 
and  burn  again!'  In  matters  of  a 
domestic  kind,  Leopold  ever  dis- 
played a  desire  to  benefit  his  country, 
and  to  conciliate  his  neighbours  ;  all 
of  whom  were  willing  to  aid  him,  as 
a  good-tempered  prince,  whose  talents 
were  not  shining  enough  to  compete 
with  the  subtle  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
Leopold  added  Brunswick  to  the 
electorates,  making  it  the  ninth; 
whereon  its  duke,  Earnest  Augustus, 
became  the  first  elector  of  Hanover, 
1692.  He  favoured  the  claim  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the  title 
of  king  of  Prussia,  1701 ;  and  he 
established  a  permanent  diet  of  the 
empire,  attended  not  by  the  electors 
in  person,  but  by  their  representatives. 
Almost  his  last  act  was  constituting 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  a  prince  of 
the  empire  for  his  victory  at  Blen- 
heim ;  and  he  died,  aged  65,  1705. 

Poland  under  John  III.  (Sobi- 
ESKi). — This  illustrious  character  was 
son  of  one  of  the  palatines  of  Po- 
land, and,  after  a  military  education 
at  Paris,  was  made  marshal  of  the 
Polish  armies,  and  palatine  of  Cra^ 
covia,  by  Casimir  V.  His  success  at 
Choczin  against  the  Turks,  caused 
him,  in  an  elective  monarchy,  to  be 
regarded  as  tlie  fittest  successor  to 
the  throne ;  which  he  accordingly 
mounted  on  the  death  of  Michael, 
1674.  During  a  reign  of  22  years, 
he  acted  with  unusual  prudence, 
talent,  and  heroism ;  restoring  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  Poland, 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  people.  His 
formidable  enemies,  the  Turks,  he  at 
length  incapacitated  from  injuring 
him  farther,  by  marching,  1683,  to 
the  relief  of  Vienna,  then  invested 
by  their  army.  So  great  was  the 
terror  of  his  name,  that  the  Moslims 
began  to  fiy  at  his  approach ;  and 
being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
they  were  driven  back  by  the  con- 


Queror  into  their  own  territorj',  with 
tne  loss  of  the  sacred  standard' of  the 
prophet,  which  Sobieski  sent  to  the 
pope  with  these  words,  *  I  came,  I 
saw— God  hath  conquered.'  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  Sobieski  witnessed 
that  same  spirit  of  disaffection  revive, 
notwithstanding  all  his  generous  la- 
bours, which  had  desolated  Poland  in 
former  reigns  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  paternal  king  remonstrated  with 
his  headstrong  nobles,  who  (swayed 
by  those  principles  which  must  ne- 
cessarily actuate  the  great,  where  the 
throne  is  elective — each  family  con- 
tending which  shall  be  greatest)  cared 
not  what  civil  injury  they  produced, 
so  long  as  their  individual  advance- 
ment was  secured.  In  the  midst  of 
that  rising  storm  which  was  event- 
ually to  burst  and  overwhelm  his 
country,  Sobieski,  regretted  by  all 
but  the  factious  among  his  subjects, 
and  respected  by  every  other  civi- 
lized nation,  died  in  his  capital  of 
Warsaw,  aged  72,  1696. 

Persia  under  Suliman. — He  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Abbas  II.,  1666, 
and  ruled  till  his  decease  in  1694, 
without  anything  for  the  historian  to 
commemorate,  beyond  that  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  occurrence  in 
Persian  annals,  the  passing  of  a 
twenty-eight  years*  reign  in  peace. 

Delhi  under  Aurangzeb. — That 
might  is  nght  in  the  succession  of 
Asiatic  sovereigns,  and  that  aU  ties 
human  and  divine  are  even  to  this 
hour  spumed,  on  occasion  of  a  vacant 
throne,  in  the  despotic  and  semi- 
barbaric  nations  of  the  East,  are  well 
known  facts;  but  there  have  been 
few  oriental  rulers  who  have  so 
awfully  bathed  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  nearest  relatives  to 
reach  the  object  of  their  ambition,  as 
Aurangzeb.  On  immuring  his  parent. 
Shah  Jehan,  in  a  prison,  1658,  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Alemgir,  and  com- 
menced his  reign  by  an  attempt  to 
extirpate  the  Hindu  laith,  and  compel 
all  his  subjects  to  receive  the  Islam. 
After  destroying  the  Brahminical 
temples,  he  levied  a  capitation  tax  on 
every  Hindu  ;  but  the  feudatoiy  chiefs 
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of  Rajputana  suooessfully  resisted  the 
impost.  He  then  turned  liis  atteo- 
tion  to  conquest ;  and  marching 
southwards,  overran  Golconda,  which 
had  revolted,  and  added  both  it  and 
Bijapur  to  bis  empire.  The  Dekhin, 
Visapore,  and  nearly  tlie  whole  Indian 
peninsula  at  length  fell  to  his  arms ; 
and  the  only  new  power  which  arose 
to  compensate  for  those  overthrown 
by  Aurangzeb,  was  Mahratta,  which 
was  declared  independent  by  Siva>ji, 
1651.  The  measure  of  Aurangzeb's 
iniquities  was  filled  up  by  his  com- 
manding a  physician  to  poison  his 
imprisoned  father  1695,  lest  a  party 
favourable  to  his  restoration  should 
gain  strength  ;  but  he  was  evidently 
repaid  by  remorse  of  conscience,  or 
by  fear  of  the  designs  of  his  own 
children ;  as  he  would  never  after 
sleep  anywhere  but  in  the  camp, 
surrounded  by  his  guards.  Notwith- 
standing his  atrocities,  this  Great 
Mongul  was  mild  in  manners,  and  be- 
loved by  his  people ;  and  he  died 
regrettea  by  them,  after  a  long  reign, 
1707. 

British  India  under  Charles  II. 
— Upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  II. 
with  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  he  re- 
ceived as  part  of  her  dower  the  Por- 
tuguese settlement  of  Bombay.  This 
was  in  1668  transferred  by  tne  king 
to  the  India  Company ;  and  it  now 
forms  the  nucleus  of  one  of  the  three 
great  presidencies  of  British  India, — 
which  are  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. 

China  under  Kang-hi,  &c. — 
Kang-hi  succeeded  his  father  Shun- 
chi,  founder  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
of  Ta>tsing,  1661 ;  and  during  one  of 
the  longest  reigns  on  record  ^62  years), 
extended  the  authority  of  tne  empire 
over  western  Tartary,  to  the  confines 
of  Turkey.  Kang-hi  encouraged  the 
residence  of  all  such  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries at  Peking  as  were  acquainted 
with  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
and  it  was  then  that  Christianity 
made  so  rapid  a  spread  in  China  as 
to  alarm  the  successor  of  Kang-hi, 
Yung-ching,  who  on  his  accession 
banished  the  Jesuits  from  tlie  empire. 


Kang-hi  died  1729.  From  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  by  Yung-chiug, 
1724,  to  the  present  time,  (save  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  Kien  Lung's  reign,) 
no  Europeans  have  been  allowed  to 
reside  witliin  the  walls  of  any  Chinese 
town ;  and  traders  to  the  empire  have 
been  hitherto  restricted  to  the  port 
and  factory  of  Kwantung  (Canton). 

Hungary  under  Tekeli.— During 
the  whole  period  of  Austrian  sway  in 
Hungary,  from  Ferdinand  I.  1527, 
the  Turks  liad  taken  advantage  of  the 
hatred  of  the  people  to  the  German 
yoke,  and,  by  collusion  with  the  no- 
bles, had  gradually  obtained  posses- 
sion, at  the  period  of  the  forced  ab- 
dication of  Bethlem  Gabor,  1624,  of 
the  finest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At 
length  count  Emerich  Tekeli,  an 
Hungarian  noble,  whose  father  had 
aided  the  malcontent  counts  Frangi- 
pani  and  Seurin  in  an  unsuccessml 
insurrection  against  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, induced  Abaffi,  Turkish 
voyvode  of  Transylvania,  to  lend  him 
troops,  wherewith  he  joined  the  sultan 
Mohammed  IV.  in  besieging  Vienna, 
16S«3.  After  the  saving  of  that  capital 
by  the  Poles,  Tekeli  turned  Moslim, 
and,  with  singular  audacity,  induced 
the  revolutionary  nobles  to  acknow- 
led|^  him  king  of  Hungary.  A  re- 
verse soon  followed ;  the  Turks,  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  adventurer, 
were  beaten ;  and  the  count,  being 
accused  of  treachery,  was  carried  by 
them  in  irons  to  Adrianople,  where 
with  great  difficulty  he  proved  his  in- 
nocence. The  sultan,  on  the  death 
of  Abaffi,  made  Tekeli  prince  of 
Transylvania ;  but  the  Austrians  so 
molested  him,  that  he  eventually  fled 
to  Constantinople,  and  died  there,  a 
Christian  again,  1 705,  aged  47.  The 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  1699,  delivered 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  that 
of  Passarowitz,  1718,  the  Banat,  from 
the  Turkish  yoke.  The  fatal  civil 
wars  and  insurrections  ceased  in  171 1 ; 
and  the  house  of  Austria  has  ever 
since  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  country.  But  though 
its  German  sovereigns  h&ve  been  de- 
sirous of  doing  everything  to  improve 
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the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  nobles  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  concede  so  much ;  and  most 
Hungarians,  out  of  their  country,  in- 
fluenced by  this  aristocratic  agitation, 
though  so  much  to  their  own  injury, 
are  apt  to  speak  lightly  of  their  lenient 
masters.  As  with  the  Hungarians, 
so  is  it  with  the  Poles,  and  every 
other  national  body  formerly  enjoy- 
ing an  independence  of  foreign  mas- 
ters ;  however  inferior  in  wealth  and 
prospects  their  ancient  condition. 
They  sigh  for  a  *  liberty*  lower  in 
value,  as  respects  its  consequent  com- 
fort, than  regulated  negro  slavery; 
and,  like  the  restless  Medea,  they 
weep  to  return  to  a  country,  which 
they  learn,  from  their  affliction,  that 
they  have  betrayed. 

Scotland  undeb  Chables  II. — 
From  the  instant  of  Gromweirs  de- 
cease, the  government  of  Scotland 
was  at  a  stand ;  and  general  Monk, 
who  had  constantly  hoped  every  little 
change  of  affairs  would  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  monarch^',  &iled 
not  to  improve  the  opportunity,  when 
Richard  Cromwell  resigned  his  power. 
Without  stating  his  design  to  any  one, 
he  marched  the  army  he  had  under 
him  to  London.  So  changed  had^the 
long  parliament  become  in  character, 
that  Monk's  unceremonious  refusal 
to  obey  its  ordinances  passed  almost 
without  notice ;  and  a  dissolution 
being  agreed  to,  and  a  new  parlia- 
ment summoned,  the  general  obtained 
leave,  May  8, 1660,  to  proclaim  king 
Charles,  and  to  recal  him  from  exile. 
Having  received  the  monarch  on  his 
landing  at  Dover,  and  accompanied 
him  to  London,  the  general  was  re- 

2 nested  by  Charles  to  send  down  lord 
rlencaim  in  his  place  to  Scotland, 
and  to  remain  himself  about  his  per- 
son ;  and  the  Restoration  having  been 
in  like  manner  proclaimed  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  earl  of  Middleton,  who 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Glencairn, 
opened  a  new  parliament  there,  Jan. 
1,  1661.  The  members  of  this  as- 
sembly discovered  a  very  compliant 
spirit :  they  granted  a  revenue  of 
40,000iL  to  Charles  for  life ;  abolished 


every  act  which  had  passed  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  tending  to  restrict  the 
royal  prerogative ;  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  was  indirectly  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  treasonable; 
and  their  other  acts  prepared  the  way 
for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy.  In 
this  extremity,  the  presbyterians  sent 
James  Sharpe,  one  of  tlieir  ministers, 
to  conciliate  Charles ;  but  he,  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  the  English  court, 
and  finding  episcopacy  a  &r  less 
frightful  monster,  close,  than  he  had 
supposed  it,  at  once  accepted  the 
dignity  of  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  returned  to  paralpe  his  consti- 
tuents with  the  news.  The  king  soon 
after  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  covenanters  by  metos  of  this  par- 
liament, and  die  marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  James  Guthrie  were  tried,  con- 
demned, and,  certainly  unjustifiably, 
executed;  episcopacy  was  restored 
throughout  Scotland ;  350  parishes 
Tabove  a  third  of  the  kingdom)  were 
aeclared  vacant,  1662,  by  the  ejection 
of  presbyterian  pastors ;  and  the  earl 
of  Laucferdale,  who  succeeded  Mid- 
dleton, supplied  them  with  episcopal 
clergymen,  and  erected  a  high-com- 
mission court  for  the  destruction  of 
conventicles.  The  presbyterians  here- 
upon took  up  arms ;  and  a  party  of 
them  surprised  Sir  James  Tumer^s 
force  at  Ayr,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Their  number  increasing  to  2,000, 
the^  continued  their  march  towards 
Edinburgh,  professing  submission  to 
the  king,  but  desiring  the  re-establish- 
ment of  presbytery  and  their  minis- 
ters. The  people  of  the  city,  however, 
not  rising,  they  retired  to  the  Pent- 
land  hills,  where  general  Dalzel  made 
their  leaders  prisoners,  and  hanged 
them ;  and  the  bishops  and  council 
thereupon  behaved  with  a  rigour 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  final  triumph  of 
presbvterianism.  Those  who  pro- 
fessed, that  form  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  burned,  shot,  hanged,  and 
tortured  ;  until  the  friends  of  episco- 
pac\'  themselves  compassionated  their 
sufferings,  and  Charles  commanded  a 
stop  to  be  put  to  such  bartMurities. 
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The  letter  sent  by  the  ku^  for  this 
purpose  was  alleged  to  have  been  kept 
oacK  from  the  council  by  Sharpe, 
until  one  M*Kail,  a  minister,  had  been 
put  to  the  rack,  under  which  he  ex- 
pired ;  and  whether  or  not  the  assei^ 
tion  were  true,  the  archbishop  was 
marked  from  that  day  for  destruction 
by  the  coyenanters..  At  length,  after 
his  life  had  been  attempted  by  one 
Mitchell,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  him  as 
he  was  passing  in  his  coach,  he  was, 
at  Lauderdale's  suggestion,  removed 
from  the  council,  1666,  Leighton, 
bishop  of  Dunblane,  an  extremely 
moderate  prelate,  supplying  his  place. 
Measures  of  the  most  conciliatory 
kind  were  adopted ;  the  covenanters 
were  only  required  to  subscribe  an 
engagement  disclaiming  all  intention 
of  rebellion ;  and  such  officers  as  had 
permitted  their  soldiers  to  commit 
any  enormities,  were  dismissed  from 
command.  Still  the  presbyterians 
would  not  advance  one  step  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  episcopacy,  which 
they  openly  denounced  as  '  a  rag  of 
the  woman  of  Babylon  ;  *  and  though 
Leighton,  who  was  now  made  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  restored  many  of 
Uieir  ministers  to  vacant  parishes,  the 
most  violent  gloried  in  the  name  of 
covenanters,  and  'persisted  in  preach- 
ing in  conventicles  against  *  the  rag/ 
At  length  Mitchell,  who  had  before 
attempted  the  life  of  Sharpe,  was 
seized  with  two  loaded  pistols  upon 
him,  at  a  moment  that  he  was  eyeing 
the  prelate  very  narrowly,  as  if  again 
purposing  his  destruction ;  and  on 
confessing  himself  tlie  autlior  of  the 
former  outrage,  he  was  tried,  tortured, 
and  executed,  1678.  Lauderdale  upon 
this  resolved  to  adopt  measures  more 
in  conformity  with  nis  original  plan  ; 
and,  issuing  a  peremptory  command 
for  the  suppression  of  conventicles, 
he  compelled  all  landholders  to  give 
bond,  engaging  under  heavy  penalties 
to  prevent  covenant-preachers  coming 
upon  their  estates.  On  such  as  re- 
fused compliance  Hidiland  soldiers 
were  to  be  billeted.  The  severity  of 
this  proceeding  soon  occasioned  an 
appeal  by  the  nobility  to  Charles;  and 


the  bonds  and  Highlanders  had  Hist 
been  in  consequence  withdrawn,  when 
a  ft-esh  cause  for  severity  arose.  On 
May  3, 1679,  a  party  of  presbyterians, 
headed  by  one  Balfour,  were  waylaying 
on  the  road  to  St.  Andrews,  with  a  view 
to  chastise  him,  an  officer  belonging 
to  the  council,  one  Carmichael,  who 
had  performed  some  duty  with  seve- 
rity ;  and  while  looking  out  for  their 
prey,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing 
archbishop  Sharpe  approach  in  his 
coach,  accompanied  by  very  few  at- 
tendants. They  immeaiately  stopped 
the  horses,  fell  upon  the  prelate,  drag- 
ged him  from  the  vehicle,  tore  him 
from  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  who 
interposed  with  cries  and  tears,  and 
piercing  him  with  redoubled  wounds, 
left  him  dead  in  the  road,  and  imme- 
diately dispersed  themselves.  This 
sanguinary  deed,  however  long  threat- 
ene^d,  perpetrated  as  it  was  at  the 
moment  when  one  great  and  last 
effi[>rt  had  been  resolved  on  by  the 
council  to  exterminate  the  covenan- 
ters, was  not  likely  to  weaken  that 
determination ;  and  so  severe  were  the 
measures  now  put  in  practice,  that 
the  presbyterians  of  ever}'  class  took 
up  arms,  and  defeated  the  first  epis- 
copal general,  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  who  dared  to  attack  them. 
Thousands  hereupon"  joined  their 
standard ;  and  on  their  marching  in  a 
body  to  Hamilton,  the  king's  troops 
fled  from  Glasgow.  The  presbyte- 
rians upon  this  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  dispossessed  the  established 
clergy ;  and  the  militia  being  hastily 
embodied,  the  king's  natural  son,  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  marched  to  meet  the  insur- 
gents. On  the  22nd  of  June,  1679,  an 
engagement  took  place  at  Both  well 
Bridge,  which  the  presbyterians  brave- 
ly defended  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  length,  their  ammunition  failing, 
they  were  forced  to  retreat ;  but  were 
ultimately  overtaken,  surrounded, and 
made  to  lay  down  their  arms,  after 
losing  700  killed,  and  1200  prisoners. 
Fines,  banishment,  and  imprisonment, 
were  now  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners, 
many  of  them  were  hanged,  while  800 
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were  shipped  for  Barbadoes,  and  pe- 
rished in  the  voyage ;  but  at  last 
Monmouth  obtained  leave  to  pursue 
a  milder  course,  and  Lauderdale  was 
superseded  in  the  government  by 
James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.  The  duke's  first  act  was 
the  administering  a  test  to  all  persons 
in  office,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesias- 
tical, in  which  the  king's  supremacy 
was  maintained,  the  covenant  re- 
nounced, and  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  assented  to;  and  upon 
Argyle's  refusal  to  subscribe  it,  he 
was  tried,  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  escaped  from  prison  to  Holland. 
Shortly  after,  Gameron  and  Cargill, 
two  covenant  preachers,  having  at  the 
head  of  insurgent  parties  publicly  ex- 
communicated the  king,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  him,  and  called  on 
all  others  to  do  the  same,  Cameron 
was  killed  by  the  king's  troops  in  an 
action  at  Airmoss,  and  Cargill'  was 
taken  and  hanged.  The  duke's  ad- 
ministration was  of  short  duration ; 
and  on  his  return  to  London  by  sea, 
the  vessel  struck  upon  a  sand  bank. 


and  was  lost  The  duke  escaped  in 
the  barge  ;  but  Hyde,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  many  other  persons  of  rank 
and  quality  were  drowned.  The  af- 
terwards renowned  Marlborough  was 
one  who  escaped.  Gordon,  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  succeeded  the  duke  of 
York  as  chancellor,  or  regent,  1682, 
and  pursued  the  plan  of  suppressing 
dissent  bv  the  test  oath  ;  a  new  clause 
being  added  thereto,  requiring  the 
killing  of  Sharpe  to  be  acknowledged 
murder.  Many,  but  more  especially 
women,  on  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
this  point,  were  some  hanged  and 
others  drowned  ;  Graham  of  Claver- 
house  was  especially  severe  to  all  recu- 
sants on  the  same  ground,  in  the  south- 
west counties ;  and  the  earl  of  Perth, 
who,  on  coming  over  to  episcopacy 
from  presbyterianism,  soon  ader  suc- 
ceeded Gordon  as  regent,  in  like  man- 
ner consigned  to  the  torture  Carstairs, 
a  preacher,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood, 
Hume,  and  other  men  of  some  estate. 
In  the  midst  of  these  severities,  which 
it  is  said  he  was  again  about  to  stay, 
Charles  II.  died,  February  6,  1685. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Geobge  Monk,  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
was  born  at  Potheridge,  Devon,  and 
was  in  the  expeditions  to  the  Isle  of 
Rhe  and  Flanders.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  he  took  a  com- 
mand among  the  royalists  against  the 
Scots  ;  and  in  the  Irish  rebellion  was 
made  governor  of  Dublin,  but  was  sub- 
sequently surprised  before  Nantwich 
by  Fairfax,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Hull. 
Conceiving  the  king's  cause  hopeless, 
he  obtained  his  release  by  subscribing 
the  covenant,  1646;  and  Cromwell 
placed  such  reliance  on  him,  that  he 
left  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
Scotland,  after  what  is  called  *  the 
invasion'  of  Charles  II.  In  1653  he 
was  united  with  Blake  and  Dean  in 
the  command  of  the  sea  forces,  and 
was  next  appointed  governor  of 
Scotland.  When  his  popularity 
there  had  somewhat  roused  tlie 
jealousy  of  Cromwell,  he  received  a 
quizzical  letter  from  the  usurper,  con- 
cluding with  these  words :  *  There  be 


that  tell  me  there  is  a  certain  cunning 
fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George 
Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  to 
introduce  Charles  Stuart ;  I  pray  3rou 
use  your  diligence  to  apprehend  him, 
and  send  him  to  me.'  After  Crom- 
well's death.  Monk  congratulated  his 
successor ;  but  when  Richard  resigned, 
he  marched  to  London,  called  a  free 
parliament,  and  effected  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exiled  king,  1660.  He 
was  now  made  knight  of  the  garter, 
privy  counsellor,  master  of  the  horse, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  duke  of 
Albemarle,  with  a  pension  of  7000/1 
He  aflerwards,  witn  Rupert,  contri- 
buted to  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch 
fleet ;  during  the  plague,  the  king, 
who  retired  to  Oxford,  intrusted  him 
with  the  care  of  London  ;  and  when 
the  city  was  burned  in  his  absence, 
1666,  the  people,  fond  of  their  favou- 
rite hero,  exclaimed  '  that  if  he  had 
been  tliere,  the  dreadful  calamity 
would  have  been  avoided.'     He  died 
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of  dropsy,  aged  62, 1670.  The  duke 
had  married  a  blacksmith's  daughter, 
who  had  gained  his  affections  by  at- 
tending him  when  confined  in  the 
Tower ;  and  by  her  he  left  an  only 
son,  who  became  governor  of  Jamaica. 
She  was  a  woman  of  so  violent  a  tem- 
per, that  the  general,  accustomed  as 
le  was  to  the  noise  of  artillery,  used 
to  own  that  he  trembled  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice. 

Edwaro  Htdb,  bom  at  Dinton, 
Wilts,  left  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
for  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  in  the 
long  parliament,  1640,  sat  for  Saltash. 
Though  on  the  liberal  side,  his 
respect  for  church  and  king  would 
not  permit  him  to  assent  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  bishops ;  and  though 
one  of  the  committee  against  Straif- 
ford,  he  opposed  the  attainder  when 
he  perceived  the  vindictive  animosity 
of  his  accusers.  With  equal  patriot- 
ism he  inveighed  against  the  ordinance 
for  raising  the  militia  against  the 
king  ;  and  when  his  moderation  was 
suspected,  1642,  he  withdrew  to  the 
king  at  York.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  cause,  he  retired  to  Jersey,  and 
wrote  his  *  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion /  and  returning  with  Charles 
II.  at  the  Restoration,  was  made  lord 
chancellor,  and  earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
his  high  office,  while  he  wished  to 
restore  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
he  was  zealously  employed  in  estab- 
lishing the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Envy,  however,  is  the  attendant  on 
greatness ;  and  the  elevation  of  his 
daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  the  duke 
of  York  contributed  much  to  his 
downfal.  He  was  first  attacked  1669 
by  lord  Bristol,  who  exhibited  against 
him  16  charges  of  high  treason  ;  his 
magnificent  house  was  made  a  ground 
of  accusation  agaiqst  him  ;  and  the 
king  vras  driven  to  dismiss  him  from 
office,  1667.  He  avoided  death  by 
crossing  to  Rouen,  where  he  continued 
till  his  decease,  at  the  age  of  66,  1674. 
His  daughter  Anne,  who  married 
James  IL,  when  duke  of  York,  gave 
to  England  two  queens  ;  her  daugh- 
ters Mary,  the  wife  of  William  III., 
and  queen  Anne. 

VOL.  II. 


John  Wilmott,  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  succeeded  his 
father  as  earl  of  Rochester.  He  was 
a  soldier  on  board  the  English  fleet 
which  attacked  the  Dutch  squadron 
at  Bergen,  1665,  and  behaved  with 
distinguished  bravery ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently pursued  a  career  of  dis- 
sipation, which  put  an  end  to  his  life 
at  32,  1680.  He  was  an  important 
personage  in  the  licentious  court  of 
Charles,  originating  many  of  the 
early  measures  of  tne  reign,  and  he 
displayed  poetical  talents  of  a  high 
order ;  but  the  effusions  of  his  muse 
were  usually  immoral  in  tendency. 

SuL  William  Temple,  son  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  quitted 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  usurpation,  and  lived 
in  retirement  in  Ireland  till  the  Re- 
storation ;  from  which  time,  till  his 
relinquishment  of  public  life,  he 
acted  as  a  diplomatist  for  Charles  XL, 
being  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming 
the  triple  league,  1668,  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  and  in 
negotiating  the  marriage  of  the  prin- 
cess Mary  and  the  prince  of  Omnge. 
His  letters  and  miscellanies  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  they 
are  tinged  with  deistical  sentiments. 
He  died,  aged  71,  1700. 

George  Villiers,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
assassinated  by  Felton,  was  a  short 
time  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and 
shared  the  dancer  of  Charles  II.  at 
Worcester.  Though  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  republican  lord  Fair- 
fax, Charles  made  him  master  of  the 
horse  at  his  restoration  ;  but  he  was 
a  restless  intriguing  man,  and  often 
in  disgrace  boSi  with  the  king  and 
the  parliament.  He  died  of  a  cold, 
caught  by  sitting  on  the  grass  after 
hunting,  aged  61,  1688.  He  is  chiefly 
famous  as  a  dramatic  poet ;  and  his 
best  production,  *  The  Rehearsal,' 
very  cleverly  satirizes  the  playwrights 
of  his  day. 

Jean  Baptists  Colbert,  son  of  a 
Paris  silk-mercer,  was  early  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  minister  Mazarin. 
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Louis  XIV.  made  him  finance  minis- 
ter ;  and  in  that  important  post  he 
settled  the  French  trade  with  India 
on  a  firm  basis.  He  embellished  the 
capital  when  made  superintendent  of 
buildings  ;  and  the  palaces  of  the 
Tuilleries,  Versailles,  the  Louvre,  and 
Fontainbleau  arose  at  his  suggestion. 
His  other  establishments  were,  the 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  academy  of  sciences,  and  Cas- 
sini's  observatory  ;  besides  which,  he 
completed  the  famous  canal  by  which 
the  two  seas  are  united,  1680,  and  re- 
formed the  law  courts.  In  1672  he 
was  made  prime  minister ;  and  in  that 
capacity  restored  the  navy,  commerce, 
and  finances  of  tlie  kmgdom,  en- 
couraged literature,  and  gave  that 
weight  to  French  interests,  which 
tended  to  the  preservation  of  con- 
tinental tranquillity,  by  checking  the 
undue  power  of  Germany.  Wisely 
regarding  high  connexions  as  more 
permanently  beneficial  to  a  familv 
than  a  momentary  popularity,  he  al- 
lied his  six  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters with  the  most  powerful  families 
of  France;  and  died,  aged  64, 
1683. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  bom  at 
Winbome  St.  Giles,  Dorset,  studied 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
member  for  Tewkesbury  1640.  He 
took  a  command  in  the  parliament 
army,  but  openly  accused  Cromwell 
of  tyranny ;  and  being  one  of  the 
twelve  sent  by  the  commons  to  so- 
licit the  return  of  Charles  II.,  the 
king,  on  his  restoration,  more  mind- 
ful of  the  services  of  his  enemies, 
than  of  those  of  his  friends,  made  him 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  at  length 
lord  chancellor.  His  enmity  to  the 
duke  of  York  occasioned  his  removal 
and  imprisonment ;  and  to  avoid  an 
attainder  for  treason,  he  escaped  to 
the  continent,  and  died  there,  aged 
G2,  1683.  Shaftesbury  was  a  man  of 
little  fidelity  and  great  licentiousness, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  latter,  Charles 
having  once  said  to  him,  *  I  verily  be- 
lieve, Shaftesbuiy,  thou  art  the 
wickedest  fellow  in  my  dominions,' 
the   earl  with   some  truth  replied. 


*  Of  a  tuhjeet^  may  it  please  your 
majesty,  I  believe  1  am.' 

Isaac  Ba&row,  son  of  a  London 
linendraper,  was  educated  at  the 
Charter  House;  but  gave  no  pre- 
sage there  of  his  future  celebrity, 
being  chiefly  remarkable  for  fitting, 
though  remarkably  small  and  slender 
in  person.  So  much  anxiety  indeed 
did  his  father  suffer  on  this  account, 
that  he  once  declared,  '  if  it  should 
please  God  to  take  any  one  of  his 
children,  he  hoped  it  would  be  Isaac' 
When  at  Trinity  College,  Cambri<i^ 
however,  his  surprising  mathematical 
talents  were  soon  displayed  ;  and  he 
was  in  1649  elected  fellow  of  Trinity, 
in  spite  of  his  refusal  to  subsoribe  the 
covenant.  In  1655  he  engi^ged  in  a 
scheme  of  foreign  travel ;  and  on  his 
return,  he  obtained  orders  from  a 
bishop  (then  a  difficulty),  and  was 
electcHl  to  the  Greek  cHair  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1660,  and  in  1663,  appointed 
first  Lucasian  professor  ot  mathe- 
matics. ResolvcKi  on  henceforth  de- 
voting himself  to  divinity,  he  resigned 
the  latter  chair  to  the  great  Newton, 
1669 ;  and  in  1672  Charles  II.  nomi* 
nated  him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
College,  observing, '  that  he  had  be- 
stow^ it  on  the  l^t  scholar  in  Eng- 
land.' On  this  occasion,  with  similar 
conscientiousness,  Barrow  hada  clause 
in  his  patent  of  master  allowing  him 
to  marry  erased,  because  incompatible 
with  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 
In  1675  he  was  chosen  vice-chancellor, 
but  died  prematurely  of  fever  aged 
47, 1 6  7  7.  As  a  theologian,  Barrow  is  dis- 
tinguished for  depth  and  copiousness 
of  thought ;  and  he  so  exhausted 
the  subjects  on  which  he  treated  in 
his  long,  and  somewhat  periphrastic, 
though  admirable  sermons,  that 
Charles  II.  used  to  call  him  '  an  un- 
fair pjreacher,'  for  leaving  nothing  to 
be  said  after  him.  His  mathematical 
acumen,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Newton,  was  displayed  in  his  in- 
vestigations concerning  infinitesimals  ; 
of  which  his  '  incremental  triangl^  is 
a  highly  ingenious  specimen. 

Nicolas  Malebbanchb,  bom  at 
Paris,  was  small  in  person,  defonned. 
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and  extremely  delicate  in  health ; 
but  he  eventuaUy  went  through  a 
course  of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  at  22  was  admitted  a  monk  of 
the  Oratoire.     The  perusal  of  Des- 
cartes' treatise  *  De  Homine,'  led  to 
his  devotion  of  ten  years  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Cartesian  system  ; 
and  he  at  length  acquired  the  reputap 
tion  of  surpassing  all  his  contempo- 
raries in  a  knowl^ge  of  its  true  spirit 
and  tendency.     The  result  was  his 
*  Recherche  de  la  Verit^/  on  which 
his  fiune  rests.     Notwithstanding  the 
frail  nature  of  his  constitution,  he, 
by  care  and  temperance,  reached  the 
age  of  77  ;  and  he  died,  venerated  for 
his  exalted  genius,  piety,  and  culti- 
Tated  manners,  1715.     The  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Father  Malebranche 
are  in  style  a  perfect  model  of  elegance 
and  perspicuity.     Based  on  mingled 
Cartesian  and    Platonic   principles, 
they  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  a 
mysterious  union  between  God  and 
the  soul  of  man  ;  and  that  the  human 
mind  perceives   God,  and    sees   all 
thin^  in  Him — '  Nous  voyons  tout 
en  JDieu.'     The  sources  of  human 
error  he  makes  three — sensation,  ima- 
gination, and  the  pure  intellect ;  not 
that  the  cognitive  fiiculties  are  in 
themselves  imperfect,  but  that   tlie 
will,  in  forming  its  own  opinion  of 
the  objects  presented  to  it,  errs.     In 
seeing  a  light,  or  feeling  warmth,  light 
and  warmth  exist,  are  perceived,  and 
so  far  error  is  impossible ;  but  when 
the  will,  as  it  is  free  to  do,  decides 
the  light  and  warmth  perceived   to 
exist  in    the   object   without,  error 
arises.      Sensation*,   therefore,  as  it 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  plea- 
sure or  pain,  is  the  chief  source  of 
error,  and  of  those  false  systems  of 
morality  which  make  pleasure  the 
*8ummum  bonum';    for  the  senses 
present  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a 
delusive  good,  whereas  the  only  true 
and  real  good — the  Deity — is  cogni- 
sable by  the  pure  intellect  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  father's    philosophy 
peculiarly  his  own,  relates  to  the  doc- 
trine  of  ideas.     Their  existence  in 
the  mind  he  declares  a  fact  not  need- 
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ing  to  be  proved ;  but  he  denies  that 
it  therefore  follows  of  necessity  *  that 
objects  corresponding  to  those  ideas 
do  actimlly  exist.'  For,  he  observes, 
the  imagination  often  presents  ideas, 
and  combinations  of  ideas,  which  do 
not  exist.  Indeed  there  is  no  greater 
hinderance  to  truth  and  knowledge 
than  the  erroneous  belief  that  ideas 
refer  to  actually-existing  objects. 
Now  all  ideas  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads :  they  are  either  internal 
t.  e.  thoughts,  properly  so  called,which 
are  therefore  mere  modifications  of 
the  thinking  soul ;  or  they  are  relar 
tive  to  certain  external  objects,  of 
which  the  soul  cannot  be  cognisant 
without  the  mediation  of  ideas.  The 
result  of  all  his  reasoning  is,  that  God, 
as  the  Creator  of  all,  necessarily 
possesses  within  Himself  ideas  of  all 
things ;  since  otherwise  the  creation 
of  them  would  have  been  impossible. 
By  his  omnipresence,  and  as  the 
source  of  spirituality.  He  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  all  spirits  ;  for 
God  may  be  called  the  place  of  all 
spirits,  as  space  is  that  of  whatever  is 
corporeal, — since  extension  is  the  es- 
sence of  matter,  and  thought  of  mind. 
The  soul  therefore  sees  in  God  the 
works  of  God,  as  far  as  it  pleases 
Him  to  reveal  them  to  man ;  in  a 
word,  we  see  all  things  in  and  by  God 
— that  is,  again, — *  Nous  voyons  tout 
en  Dieu.' 

Mabie  Marquise  de  Sevione, 
sole  heiress  of  the  baronial  house  of 
Bussy  Rabutin,  having  lost  her  hus- 
band, the  marquis  of  Sevign^,  in  a 
duel  1651,  devoted  her  remaining 
days  to  the  education  of  her  two 
children  ;  and  when  her  daughter  had 
married  the  count  de  Grignan,  1669, 
and  gone  to  reside  with  him  in  Pro- 
vence, that  correspondence  began 
between  mother  ana  daughter,  which 
has  established  the  fame  of  the  Mar- 
quise, who  died,  aced  70,  1696.  The 
chief  merit  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
letters  is  their  facile  style.  All  is 
nature  and  ease  in  her  descriptions  ; 
but  beyond  this,  together  with  lively 
touches  of  sentiment,  and  a  spright^ 
liness  which  clothes  trifles  with  im- 
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portance,  there  is  very  little  to  eulo- 
gize. The  Marquise  placed  all  the 
happiness  of  life  in  high  connections, 
courtly  grandeur,  and  beauty  of  per- 
son ;  and  we  need  not  attempt  to 
show  how  sandy  and  poor  a  foundor 
tion  she  thus  selected  to  build  upon. 
Beauty  is  indeed  a  frail  and  fleeting 
thing,  and  courtly  grandeur  and  high 
connections  are  poor  substitutes  K>r 
a  contented  and  humble  spirit  It 
is  not  nobility  itself,  but  the  mere 
love  of  it,  that  we  would  censure : 
that  meanness  of  character  which 
vaunts  itself  in  having  the  shadow  of 
a  great  man*s  person  for  its  own  sub- 
stance :  nobility  ought  to  scorn  ad- 
mirers of  this  class.  To  be  noble, 
and  not  the  parasite  of  nobles,  may- 
be a  laudable  desire ;  for  who  would 
not  choose  to  be  bred  in  generous 
sentiments,  strangers  to  those  vicious 
falsehoods  and  grovelling  calculations, 
which  the  necessities  of  society  first, 
and  then  habit,  often  lead  men  to 
practise,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  pur- 
suit of  fortune  ?  Indeed  in  the  consti- 
tution of  English  societv,  he  is  not  a 
wise  man,  or  one  j  ust  to  his  fami  ly,  who, 
with  the  gifts  of  education  and  for^ 
tune,  declines  his  sovereign's  proffered 
advancement.  When  a  man  is.  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  nobly,  he  is  likely 
to  yield  the  fruit  of  noble  actiotu ; 
just  as  we  are  certain  we  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  speaking  a  lan- 
guage which  has  been  the  object  of 
our  study,  when  we  begin  to  think  in 
it  '  Birth  and  nobility,'  sa^s  Black- 
stone,  'are  a  stronger  obligation  to 
virtue  than  is  laid  upon  meaner  per- 
sons. A  vicious  or  dishonourable 
nobleman  is  in  effect  perjured;  for 
his  honour  is  his  oatli.*  Such  a  de- 
sire is  laudable  in  another  and  even 
stronger  point  of  view ;  namely,  on 
the  ground  that  there  mtut  be  high 
and  low  rank — while  man  is  man, 
there  must  be  rich  and  poor.  Now, 
linked  as  high  rank  in  the  main  is  with 
riches,  and  low  with  poverty,  no  one 
could  be  accused  of  moral  error  for 
preferring  the  former  to  the  latter. 
That  there  must  be  high  and  low  rank 
is  clear,  when  we  reflect  that  a  state 


of  perfect  equality  can  subsist  only 
among  beings  possessing  equal  talents 
and  equal  virtues  ;  but  such  beings 
are  not  men.  Were  all  mankind 
under  the  constant  influence  of  the 
laws  of  virtue,  a  distinction  of  ranks 
would  be  unnecessary;  but  in  that 
case  civil  government  itself  would 
likewise  be  imnecessary,  because  men 
would  liave  attained  all  that  per- 
fection to  which  it  is  tlie  object  of 
civil  government  to  guide  them. 
Every  man  then  would  be  a  law  to 
himself.  But  whilst,  in  so  many 
breasts,  the  selfish  passions  predo- 
minate over  those  which  are  social, 
violence  must  be  restrained  by  autho- 
rity ;  and  there  can  be  no  authority 
without  a  distinction  of  ranks,  such 
as  may  powerfully  influence  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  nobility  should  be 
sought  on  higher  motives  than  the 
mere  escape  trom  poverty  and  mean 
sentiments :  it  is  to  be  desired  for  the 
enlarged  sphere  it  offers  for  the  pep- 
formance  of  good  actions — for  the 
power  it  affords  the  so  raised  of  show- 
ing forth  God's  glory  by  acting,  not 
ostentatiously,  but  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  philanthrop]r»  as  the  pa- 
trons and  friends  of  their  distressed 
fellow-creatures. 

Poets. — Abe  ah  am  Cowlet,  bom 
in  London,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  On  being  ejected  from 
the  latter  for  royalist  opinions,  he 
entered  at  St  John's,  Oxford,  and 
gave  to  the  world  his  satire  of  *  The 
Puritan  and  Papist ;'  and  his  regard 
for  lord  Falkhmd  then  led  him  to 
perform  some  dangerous  voyages  in 
the  king's  service.  He  was  at  length 
arrested  by  Cromwell's  emissaries, 
1656,  though  released  on  giving  bail ; 
and  at  the  Restoration  he  retired  to 
Chertsey,  and  devoted  his  remaining 
days  to  literature,  dying,  aged  49, 
1667.  The  poetry  of  Cowley,  though 
uncouth  and  inelegant,  is  replete  with 
energy,  wit,  and  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety. Sahuel  Butlbb,  born  at 
Strensham,  Worcestershire,  was  first 
articled  to  a  justice  of  peace,  then 
resided  in  some  capacity  in  the  family 
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of  the  countess  of  Kent,  where  he 
had  access  to  a  valuable  library ;  and 
lastly  lived  in  Bedfordshire,  in  tlie 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of 
Cromwell's  officers,  where  he  planned, 
if  he  did  not  write,  his  *  Hudibras,' 
the  knight  being  the  hero  of  the 
poem.  At  the  Restoration,  Butler 
was  appointed  steward  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  and  began  the  publication  of 
his  immortal  work  1663 ;  but  while 
the  king  and  court  banqueted  on  his 
wit,  and  derived  security  from  his 
talented  ridicule  of  the  fanatical  re- 
publicans, he  was  wholly  neglected, 
left  his  poem  unfinished,  and  died  in 
poverty,  aged  68, 1680.  *  Hudibras,' 
both  for  style  and  manner,  is  a  truly 
original  production,  exhibiting  the 
faculty  of  wit  (t.  e,  the  power  of  rapid 
illustration  by  remote  contingent  re- 
semblances,) more  characteristically 
and  essentially  than  any  other  single 
book  in  existence.  And  since  fana^ 
ticism,  hypocrisy,  and  time-serving 
venality  are  of  all  ages,  quotations 
from  its  pages  will  never  cease  to  be 
made,  nor  to  be  applicable.  Thomas 
Otway,  bom  at  Trotting,  Sussex, 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  embarked 
as  a  comet  for  Flanders  1677.  But 
a  military  life  soon  disgusted  him, 
and  he  returned  to  London  poor, 
and  necessitated  to  write  for  his  sup- 
port. At  length,  having  contracted 
debts,  he  hid  himself  from  bailiffs  in  a 
public-house  on  Tower-hill ;  whence. 
It  is  alleged,  he  went  out  one  morn- 
ing ill-clad,  and  in  a  state  of  famish- 
ing hunser,  to  a  coffee-house,  where 
he  found  a  gentleman  who  knew  him, 
and  who,  when  he  asked  of  him  a 
shilling,  gave  him  a  guinea.  Hurry- 
ing to  a  baker's  shop,  he  bought  a 
roll ;  and  eating  it  in  haste,  a  portion 
of  the  new  br^  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  as  it  could  not  be  extricated,  he 
died,  in  his  85th  year,  1685.  The 
fame  of  Otway  rests  on  his  tragedies 
of  the  *  OrpHan,*  and  *  Venice  Pre- 
served;' and  tendemess  and  patlios 
being  his  forte,  no  writer  has  ever 
touched  the  strins  of  domestic  dis- 
tress with  more  force  and  feeling. 


While  in  every  sense  poetical,  his 
diction  is  easy  and  natural,  and  his 
incidents  are  always  irresistibly  mov- 
ing. Edmund  Waller,  bom  at 
Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  chosen  at  17  member 
for  Amersham,  in  the  last  parliament 
of  James  I.  He  became  known  to 
the  public  by  carrying  off  a  rich 
heiress,  against  a  rival  whose  preten- 
sions were  espoused  by  the  court; 
but  his  happiness  was  of  such  short 
duration,  that  he  was  a  widower  at 
25.  As  he  had  espoused  the  parlia- 
ment side,  he  was  m  1642  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  the  king  at 
Oxford;  but  in  the  following  year 
he  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  Tower,  and  purchased  his 
life,  after  a  years*  imprisonment,  by 
a  fine  of  10,000/.  After  this  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  on  his  return 
became  a  favourite,  first  with  Crom- 
well, and  subsequently,  by  his  versa- 
tility of  talent,  with  Charles  II.  and 
James  11. ;  and  he  died  of  a  dropsy 
at  Beaconfield,  aged  82, 1687.  The 
public  character  of  Waller  was  venal 
and  contemptible ;  but  as  an  amatory 
poet  he  is  deserving  of  all  praise,  being 
the  first  to  convince  the  world  ^by  a 
series  of  lyric  pieces  of  extraordinary 
ease  and  brilliancy)  that  our  lan- 
guage had  euphony  and  expression. 
John  Denham,  son  of  the  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  and  though  at  first 
dissolute,  reformed,  and  devoting  his 
hours  to  poetry,  ffave  to  the  world 
his  tragedy  of  *The  Sophi,*  1641,  a 
piece  so  admired,  that  Waller  ob- 
served *  Denham  had  broken  out  like 
the  Irish  rebellion,  60,000  strong, 
when  no  person  suspected  it.'  In 
the  civil  war,  he  attended  the  court 
at  Oxford ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
employed  in  several  confidential  mis- 
sions by  Charles  I.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  created  K.  B.,  and  made 
surveyor  of  the  king's  buildings ;  and 
he  died,  highly  respected,  aged  73, 
1688.  Dennam's  fame  rests  on  his 
poem  of  *  Cooper's  Hill ;'  one  of  the 
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earliest  examples  of  local  description, 
united  with  historical  and  didactic 
matter.  He  may  be  called  the  in- 
ventor of  *  local  poetry ;'  of  which 
the  fundamental  subject  is  some 
particular  landscape  to  be  poeti- 
cally described,  with  the  addition 
of  such  embellishments  as  history 
and  meditation  may  furnish.  Piebre 
CoRNBiLLE,  born  at  Rouen,  turned 
his  mind  from  the  law  to  the  drama, 
and,  upon  the  success  of  his  comedy 
of'  Melit^,'  produced  a  tragedy, '  M^- 
d^a,'  performed  1636,  and  tlien  *  The 
Cid,*  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  *Cinna'  and 
'  The  Horatii*  followed;  and  his  deline- 
ation of  Roman  character  was  sin- 
gularly accurate.  Colbert  patronised 
him,  Boileau  was  his  generous  and 
admiring  friend,  and  Louis  XIV., 
who  never  disregarded  men  of  talent, 
presented  him  with  200  louis,  and 
would  have  further  aided  him  but  for 
the  poefs  death,  aged  78,  1684.  Cor- 
neille  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
dramatist  ever  produced  by  France. 
Jean  Racine,  bom  at  FerU  Milon, 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Port  Royal,  and  became  known  to 
the  public  by  an  ode  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  XIV.,  for  which, 
through  tlie  patronage  of  Colbert,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension.  This 
inducing  him  to  pursue  poetry  as  a 
profession,  he  produced  between 
1666  and  1677  numerous  tragedies, 
which  liave  fully  established  his 
fame;  especially  his  ' Andromaque.' 
On  the  success  of  his  *  Phbdre,'  1677, 
Pradon,  a  poet  of  little  capacity,  pro- 
duced a  rival  piece,  which  sufficiently 
pleased  the  bad  taste  of  '  the  many* 
to  make  Racine  think  of  turning 
friar  ;  but  his  confessor  gave  him  the 
better  advice  to  marry,  and  he  at  the 
same  time  reconciled  himself  to  his 
old  friends  of  the  Port  Royal  by 
ceasing  to  write  for  tlie  stage.  Being 
a  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
he  slept  in  the  royal  apartments  du- 
ring the  monarch's  indispositions,  that 
he  might  read  and  recite  to  him  ;  but  i 
he  gave  offence  to  his  royal  master, 
by  censuring  his  ministers  in  a  tract 
drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  Madame  I 


de  Maintenon.  Hoping,  however, 
the  fault  had  been  forgotten,  he  one 
day  took  his  station  in  a  gallery  along 
which  Louis  had  to  pass  ;  but  as  the 
king  turned  his  head  away  when  he 
saw  him,  the  sensitive  heart  of  the 
poet  sank  within  him,  and  he  re- 
tired, took  to  his  bed,  and  died, 
aged  60,  1699.  The  *  Athalie,'  a 
sacred  drama,  written  for  the  young 
ladies  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  is 
regarded  as  Racine's  chef-d'auvre ;  a 
work  which  in  sublimity,  majesty,  and 
pathos,  outvies  every  other  produc- 
tion of  the  French  serious  drama. 
Jean  Baptiste  de  Moliebb,  bom  at 
Paris,  relinquished  the  trade  of  tap 
pestrv-midungfor  the  Jesuits'  College 
at  Clermont,  and  then  ran  away  to 
join  a  company  of  players  I  Obtain- 
ing Richelieu's  patronage,  he  ex- 
changed his  family  name  of  Pocque- 
lin  for  Molifere;  in  1653,  produced 
his  first  pla^,  '  L'Etourdi'  (the  blun- 
derer) ;  exhibited  as  an  actor  before 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  continued  from  that 
time  to  entertain  the  court  by  a  rapid 
production  of  new  plays,  of  which  nis 
*  Tartuffe'  and  *  Misanthrope'  are  re- 
garded his  masterpieces.  His  last 
piece  was  'Le  Malade  Imaginaire,' 
to  the  fourth  representation  of  which 
he  fell  a  sacrifice.  He  himself  acted 
the  imaginary  sick  man  in  the  piece ; 
but  labouring  at  the  time  under  a 
pulmonary  complaint,  he  was  re- 
quested to  defer  the  performance. 
This,  on  the  score  of  injury  to  the 
company,  he  declined ;  and  his  efforts 
brought  on  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, by  which  he  was  suffocated. 
This  happened  1673,  in  his  54th  year. 
Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris,  having 
refused  (as  was  the  custom  in  the 
case  of  stage-players,  who  are  regard- 
ed by  old  canon  law  as  excommuni- 
cated persons,)  to  give  him  Christian 
burial,  the  king's  order  was  obliged 
to  be  obtained  for  his  interment  in 
the  protestant  chapel  of  Eustache. 
Molibre  stands  at  the  head  of 
French  comedy;  nor  has  any  one 
in  an^  nation  arisen,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar hne,  to  bear  away  from  him  the 
palm.    His  great  excellence  b  in  the 
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natural  exhibition  of  character ;  and 
his  worst  defect  is  the  precipitation 
of  his  eclaircissemejis.  Cha&les  Cot- 
ton, who  wrote  the  second  part  of 
Walton*s  Angler,  was  of  a  good  far 
mily,  resident  near  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byshire^ and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  paternal  estate  was  in- 
cumbered with  mortgages  ;  and  being 
a  careless  man,  he  did  noting  to  re- 
deem them,  but  on  the  contrary  ran 
in  debt,  and  was  for  some  time  in  a 
gaol.  His  marriages  were  advanta- 
geous to  him  as  regarded  fortune ; 
and  soon  afler  his  last  union  Ywith 
the  dowager  countess  of  Ardgiass,) 
he  died,  aged  57,  1687.  He  was  a 
great  writer  of  burlesque  poetry, 
though  he  shone  more  in  didactic  and 
pathetic  subjects.  The  following  is 
a  stanza  from  his  Retirement : — 

'  How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it  alene 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write, 
By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  I 
To  walk,  ride,  ait,  or  sleep  at  one's  own 


And  pleasing  ai 
dlsp' 


n's  self,  none  other  to 


Painters. — Jacob  Cutp  sketched 
the  views  in  the  environs  of  Dort,  his 
place  of  abode  ;  always  introducing 
pieces  of  water,  with  cattle  on  the 
banks,  and  particularly  cows  and 
sheep.  He  also  painted  battle-pieces, 
and  the  marchings  and  encampments 
of  armies.  He  had  a  good  pencil,  a 
broad  and  free  touch,  a  sweet  and  a- 
greeable  tone  of  colouring,  an  outline 
generally  correct,  and  a  clever  trans- 
sparency  in  water.  At  Dort  his  me- 
mory is  still  held  in  respect,  as  the  chief 
founder  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke 
there,  1642.  His  son  Albert  was  bom 
at  Dort  1606,  and  became  more  ce- 
lebrated. Jacob  had  principally  ad- 
hered to  cows  and  sheep ;  but  to  Albert 
oxen,  sheep,  cows,  horses,  fruit,  ships, 
and. rough  and  smooth  water,  were 
alike  familiar.  He  was  always  lovely 
and  true  in  colouring,  clear,  and 
transparent ;  and  in  his  pictures,  the 
morning  with  its  mists  and  vapours, 
the  bright  light  of  noon,  and  the 
saffron  tints  of  evening,  may  readily 
be  distinguished.    He  was  great  in 


moonlight  pieces ;  but  he  is  allowed 
to  iiave  chiefly  excelled  in  winter 
pieces.  His  pencilling  was  not  so 
bold  as  that  of  his  father,  but  it  was 
infinitely  neater.  Albert  died  at 
Dort  aged  61,  1667.  Claude  db 
LoEKAiNE  leh  the  service  of  a  pastry- 
cook at  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  and  tra^ 
veiled  to  Rome,  where  Trasso,  a 
painter,  hired  him  as  a  common  ser- 
vant. The  kindness  of  his  master 
soon  made  him  acquainted  with  paint- 
ing ;  and  his  genius  beginning  to 
expand,  Claude  retired  to  the  l»nks 
of  the  Tiber,  where  in  solitude  he 
copied  with  effect  the  striking  scenes 
of  nature.  Thus  did  the  poor  pastry- 
cook's boy  (almost  self-taught)  pro- 
duce those  noble  landscapes,  which, 
for  the  fine  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  harmony,  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  tints,  have  procured 
him  immortal  fame.  He  died,  aged 
82,  1682.  David  Tbniers,  born  at 
Antwerp,  studied  under  Rubens ;  and 
after  visiting  Rome,  settled  in  his 
native  citv  as  an  artist  His  pieces 
are  much  admired  for  their  ex- 
pression, -and  contain  entertaining 
scenes  taken  from  country  fairs, 
drinkins-parties,  merry-makings,  &c. 
He  died,  aged  67,  1649.  David,  his 
son,  born  also  at  Antwerp,  rose  to 
still  greater  celebrity.  His  subjects 
are  rairs,  inn-room  scenes,  smoking- 
parties,  and  other  exhibitions  of 
common  life ;  and  they  are  treated 
with  surprising  harmony,  spirit,  and 
correctness.  His  manner  of  touch- 
ing, or  as  artists  call  it '  handling,'  has 
never  perhaps  been  equalled ;  there 
being  in  his  pictures  that  exact  mix- 
ture of  softness  and  sharpness  which 
is  requiste  for  due  effect,  but  most 
difficult  to  produce.  *  Young  Te- 
niers,'  as  he  is  styled,  died  at  the 
good  round  age  of  84,  1694.  Paul 
PoTTEB,  bom  in  Holland,  became 
famous  for  his  landscapes,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  all  taken  from  his 
native  country.  The  animals  of  his 
pieces  are  principally  cows,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  which  he  painted  in 
the  highest  perfection.  His  colour- 
ing is  sofl,  transparent,  and  true  to 
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nature,  his  touch  free  and  delicate, 
and  his  outline  correct.     His  skies, 
trees,  and  distances  show  a  remark- 
able freedom  of  hand,  with  a  masterly 
ease  and  negligence  ;  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Flemisli  painters.     His  works 
now  sell  at  a  high  price  ;  and  for  a 
single  small  picture  of  his,  the  mar- 
quis of  Westminster  gave  9000  gui- 
neas!     He    died,    aged,    only    29, 
1654.      Francis   Snydebs,  born  at 
Ar twerp,    became   steward   of  the 
household  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
in  Flanders.     Accustomed  to  work 
with  Rubens  and  Jardaens,  some  of 
the  most  valuable  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school  are  their  joint  pro- 
duction ;    and  the  distinctive  works 
of  Snyders  are  fish,  hunting-parties, 
and  decided  portraitures  of  particular 
beasts,  the  best  of  which  are  in  the 
Escurial  in  Spain.    He  died,  aged  78, 
1657.     Nicholas  Berghem,  born  at 
Haarlem,  became    a  very   eminent 
painter     of    landscapes     and    sea- 
pieces.     He  is  among  those  artists 
who  sought  to  give  to  the  Dutch 
school  something  of  the  airy  elegance 
and  grace  of  the  Italian.     He  loved 
the  quiet,  the  retired,  and  the  beauti- 
ful :  his  favourite  studies  were  the 
brook-banks,  the  budding-trees,  the 
browsing  cattle,  and  the  piping  shep- 
herd :  he  rejoiced  in  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  the  ripening  fields  of  grain,  the 
freshening  showers,    and    uie  rising 
sun  glancing  on  tree  and  town,  aO 
but  conscious  of  the  life  and  loveli- 
ness below.    The  leafing  of  his  trees 
is  exquisitely  and  freely  touched ; 
his  skies  are  clear,  and  his  clouds 
float  as  if  actually  supported  by  air. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  his 
pictures  are  the  breadth  and   just 
distribution  of  the  lights,  tlie  easy 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  the  just  gra- 
dation of  his  distances,  and  the  bril- 
liancy and  harmony,  as  well  as  the 
transparency,  of  his  colouring.     He 
was  a  careful  finisher  of  his  works  : 
*  Nature,'  he  used  to  say,  *  finished  her's 
with   much   minuteness,  and  artists 
ought  not  to  be  wiser  in  their  own 
conceit  than  nature.*    He  died,  aged 


59,   1683.      Bartolomeo  Murillo, 
bom    at    Seville,   of  poor  parents, 
evinced  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts  by 
painting  banners,  and  small  religious 
pictures,  for  exportation  to  the  catho- 
lic churches  in  America.     Being  sa- 
tisfied at  the  mature  age  of  29  that  a 
visit  to  Italy  was  requisite  to  his  suc- 
cess, he  painted  numerous  small  flow- 
er-pieces, and  sold  them  as  he  passed 
towards  Madrid;  whereby  he  accu- 
mulated money  enough  to  carry  him 
to  Rome.     After  a  three  years'  so- 
journ in  the  Capitol,  he  returned  to 
Seville,  and  rose  to  notice  by  painting 
the  cloister  of  St  Francis  there,  and 
two  pictures,  the  death  of  St.  Clara, 
and  St.  James  distributing  alms.     He 
was  at  length  invited  to  Cadiz  to 
paint  the  great  altar  of  the  Capuchins ; 
where,  falling  from  a  lofty  scafibld,  he 
hurt  himself  so  severely,  that  he  con- 
tinued a  sufferer  for  several  years,  till 
death  relieved  him,  1682,  at  the  age 
of  69.     Murillo,  as  an  imitator  of  na- 
ture, is  second  to  none.     He  is  some- 
times vulgar,  but  ever  easy  and  cor- 
rect; and  the  sweetness,  brilliancy, 
freshness,  and  harmony  of  his  colour- 
ing, cause  his  petty  defects  to  be  over- 
looked.    Salvator  Rosa,  bom  at 
Renella  in  Naples,  was  the  son  of  an 
architect,  and  c^uitted  the  study  of 
music  for  the  sister  art  of  painting. 
He  had  for  some  time  worked  in  ob- 
scurity at  Naples,  when  his  picture  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lanfranco,an  eminent  painter ;  and 
he  was  from  that  moment  continu- 
ally en^ed  either  at  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence till  his  decease  in  the  Capitol, 
aged  59,    1673.     Rosa  delighted  in 
delineating  scenes  of  gloomy  grandeur, 
and  terrible  ma^ificence.    The  wilds 
of  the  Appennines  were  his  studio  : 
hence  savage  scenery,  broken  rocks, 
wild  thickets,  and  desert  plains,  are 
the  landscapes  in  which  he  delighted. 
His  trees  are  sliattered,   torn,  and 
dishevelled;  and  in  the  atmosphere 
itself  he  seldom  introduced  a  cheerful 
hue,   except  occasionally  a  solitary 
sunbeam.     His  pictures  are,  perliaps, 
less  difficult  to  describe  than  most 
otlier  works  of  art ;  for  ttiere  is  an 
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allusion  or  a  story  in  them  all.  For 
the  wildest  scenes  he  finds  deeds 
equally  wild.  The  storm  in  the  sky 
is  matched  by  the  tempest  of  human 
passion  on  the  earth:  the  roughest 
rock  he  delineates  is  scarcely  more 
rugged  than  its  rude  inhabitant,  who, 
witli  pistols  in  his  belt,  his  hand  on  a 
sworcf,  and  his  ears  open  to  all  sounds, 
stands  ready  for  deeds  of  violence. 
Among  his  chief  compositions  are  the 
Regulus  in  the  Colonna  Palace ; 
Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  at  Ver- 
sailles; a  Martyrdom  of  Saints  at 
Rome ;  the  Purgatory  in  Milan  ;  and 
the  Catiline  at  Florence.  Philip 
WouvERMANs,  bom  at  Haarlem,  ac- 

Suired  celebrity  by  his  landscapes, 
iversified  with  encampments,  hunt- 
ings, &c. ;  in  all  which  his  delineation 
of  tile  horse  is  especially  accurate. 
Though  much  admired,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  patronised  to  keep  much 
above  poverty ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  a  broken  heart  on  this  account, 
aged  68,  1668.  A  few  hours  before 
that  event,  he  burned  a  box  of  his  de- 
signs, '  in  order,'  he  said,  *  to  prevent 
his  son  from  being  allured  to  embrace 
so  miserable  and  uncertain  a  profes- 
sion.' Gebaad  Doctw,  son  of  a  gla- 
zier at  Leyden,  studied  under  the 
great  Rembrandt,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed the  true  principles  of  colouring 
and  chiaroscuro.  H is  nrst  pictures  were 
small  portraits,  which  were  extremely 
admired  for  the  resemblance  and  their 
beauty  of  finish ;  but  the  length  of 
time  he  took  at  them  wearied  those 
who  sat  to  him,  and  he  in  conse- 
Guence  abandoned  portrait  painting 
for  fancy  subiects.  Five  sittings  did 
he  once  make  a  lady  take  for  tlie 
finishing  one  of  her  hands  that  leaned 
on  an  arm-chair.  He  was  able  to 
indulge  his  propensity  to  neatness 
and  high  finisli  in  his  representations 
of  still  life,  such  as  the  inside  of  a 
cottage  with  a  woman  at  work,  &c. ; 
in  one  of  which  pictures,  while  under 
his  hand,  a  visitor  took  notice  of  a 
broom,  saving  *  its  hieh  finish  must 
have  cost  nim  too  much  labour  for  so 
trifling  an  object.'  Douw,  however, 
assured  the  observer  that  be  should 


spend  three  more  days  upon  it '  before 
he  could  account  it  complete.'  His 
works  have  all  found  high  prices,  and 
are  consequently  confined  to  rare  col- 
lections. He  died,  aged  61,  1674.  The 
colouring  of  Douw  was  true  and  en- 
during ;  his  pieces  are  seen  to  a  like 
good  effect  at  a  distance  or  close; 
and  though  more  finished  than  the 
productions  of  other  Flemish  mas- 
ters, they  are  never  stiff.  His  cA^ 
d^cBuvre  are,  a  Physician  attending 
a  Sick  Woman,  a  Candlelight  Piece, 
and  a .  Mountebank  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  figures.  Paul  Rem- 
brandt Van  Rhyn  was  son  of  a  mil- 
ler, and  bom  near  Leyden.  In  1630 
he  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  a  painter 
of  history,  portraits,  and  landscape; 
and  his  style,  at  first  delicate,  he 
changed  for  a  bold  and  forcible  man- 
ner, with  a  vast  body  of  colour,  and 
masses  of  deep  shade,  relieved  by 
bright  lights.  The  effect  was  coarse- 
ness and  confusion,  when  viewed  near ; 
but,  at  a  distance,  nothing  could  ap- 
pear more  mellow  and  harmonious. 
DwX  master  as  Rembrandt  was  in 
colour  and  chiaroscuro,  he  was  wholly 
without  grace  in  the  human  figure ;  a 
defect  attributable  to  his  propensity 
for  low  society,  out  of  which  no  suc- 
cess could  keep  him.  From  his  care- 
less habits,  he  became  a  bankrupt  and 
removed  to  Sweden,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  the  king ;  but  he  even- 
tually returned  to  Amsterdam,  and 
died  there,  aged  68,  1674.  The 
RuYSDAELS  were  two  brothers,  Fle- 
mish painters,  natives  of  Haarlem. 
Solomon  (1616 — 1670)  is  principally 
known  for  his  beautiful  representa- 
tions of  marble.  Jacob  (\e^% — 1681) 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  delinea^ 
tors  of  wood  and  water  in  the  Dutch 
school.  His  scenes  are  all  life  and 
nature,  and  he  had  a  grandeur  not 
common  with  Flemish  painters,  and 
a  singular  transparency  of  colour 
He  used  to  wander  by  the  wild  wood 
and  the  foaming  river ;  and  from  na- 
ture's self  noted  down  the  varied 
aspects  of  the  landscape,  under  every 
influence  of  weather.  He  died,  aged 
45, 1681.    Ths  Boths  were  also  two 
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brothers,  natiyes  of  Utrecht ;  and  so 
attached  to  each  other,  that  they  usu- 
ally worked  in  common  on  the  same 
picture.  Bloemart  was  their  first 
master;  and  to  perfect  themselves, 
they  went  to  Italy^  and  remained 
there  several  years.  John  devoted 
himself  to  the  landscape  part  of  the 
picture  ;  and  the  warmth  of  his  skies, 
the  judicious  and  regular  receding  of 
the  objects,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
distances,  afford  the  eye  almost  the 
same  degree  of  pleasure  it  experiences 
on  reganling  the  works  of  Claude,  his 
modeL  Andrew  introduced  figures 
into  John's  landscape — moving  groups 
— with  so  much  taste  and  skil^  that 
tlie  whole  picture  seemed  the  work 
but  of  one  master.  Andrew  was  un- 
happily drowned  in  a  canal  at  Venice, 
1645,  aged  3d ;  whereon  John  re- 
turned to  Utrecht,  where,  tlie  loss  of 
his  brother  continually  preying  on 
his  mind,  he  died  1650,  aged  40. 
The  works  of  these  true  'Delphi/ 
whose  Dutch  name  singularly  agrees 
with  the  English  term  for  *  unity,*  now 
fetch  large  prices.  They  generally 
express  the  sunny  light  of  morning 
breaking  out  from  behind  woods, 
hills,  or  mountains,  and  diffusing  a 
glow  over  the  whole  face  of  nature ; 
or  else  a  sunset,  with  a  lovely  tinge 
in  the  clouds,  every  object  beautifully 
partaking  of  a  proper  degree  of  illu- 
mination. Charles  Le  Bettn,  bom 
at  Paris,  visited  Italy  1642,  and 
boarded  six  years  with  roussin.  On 
his  return  to  Paris  he  became  cele- 
brated as  an  historical  and  allegorical 
painter ;  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Colbert  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  latter  of 
whom  frequently  went  to  see  him 
work,  he  produced  his  Penitent  Mag- 
dalen, Alexander's  Battles,  Carrying 
the  Cross,  The  Crucifixion,  &c.  All 
his  pieces  are  alike  admirable  for 
greatness  of  design,  arrangement,  and 
lofty  expression  ;  diough  the  colour- 
ing is  somewhat  at  variance  with 
taste,  and  there  is  some  mannerism 
in  the  grouping,  with  a  spice  of  flaunt- 
ing affectation  so  delightful  to  French 
taste.     He  died,  aged  70,  1690. 

CONTEMPO&ARISB.— Ko^M^tff  Hok, 


bom  at  Aldersley,  Gloucestershire, 
quitted  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  for 
Lincolns'  inn,  and  as  a  pleader,  became 
the  advocate  of  both  royalists  and  re- 
publicans. Though  be  defended 
Strafford,  Laud,  and  king  Charles  him- 
self, he  subscribed  the  covenant ;  and 
though  the  death  of  Charles  shocked 
his  feelings,  he  accepted  from  Crom- 
well a  judgeship  of  the  common 
pleas.  After  going  two  or  three  cir- 
cuits, however,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
pented of  his  middle  course ;  and  not 
only  declined  acting  on  tlie  crown 
side,  but  refused  to  wear  mourning 
for  the  protector's  death.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  in  1671  lord  chief 
justice,  and  died,  aged  76,  1676. 
Judge  Hale  wrote  much  on  profes- 
sional subjects;  but  the  book  by 
which  he  now  lives  is  his  •  Contem- 
plations,' a  sterling  work  of  piety, 
which  cannot  be  lauded  beyond  its 
merits.  Jamet  JBemotdlM,  bora  at 
Basle,  came  1682  to  England,  whither 
his  astronomical  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Basle  1687, 
and  died,  through  intense  study,  of  a 
low  fever,  1705,  aged  51,  ordering, 
like  another  Archimedes,  a  logarithm 
mic  spiral  line  to  be  engraven  on  his 
tomb,  with  the  words  '  Eadem  mutata 
resurgo.'  Bernouilli's  fame  chiefly 
rests  on  his  discovery  of  some  before 
unnoticed  properties  of  the  curve. 
Lucretia  Comoro,  of  the  ancient  Ve- 
netian family  of  Cornaro,  which  had 
given  doges  to  the  oligarchy,  not 
only  ventured  to  matriculate  at  the 
universitv  of  Padua,  but  took  her 
degree  of  D.D.  there  I  Her  applica- 
tion hastened  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  her  d8th  year,  1685. 

John  Bunt/an,  son  of  a  tinker,  was 
bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  and 
for  some  time  led  that  wandering, 
dissipated  life,  which  seems  inci- 
dental to  the  tinker's  occupation.  At 
length  he  entered  the  parliament 
army  as  a  common  soldier  ;  and  after 
indulging  every  vicious  propensity  of 
his  nature,  *  his  career,  (say  his  bio- 
graphers) was  stopped  by  toe  sudden 
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daning  of  a  voice  from  heaven  into 
his  soul,  which  bade  him  either  leave 
his  sins,  or  perish  forthwith  in  hell !' 
His  morals  being  instantly  changed, 
he  joined  a  society  of  anababtists  at 
Bedford;  and  at  length  undertook 
the  office  of  a  teacher  among  them. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  in- 
curred the  sentence  of  transportation 
as  a  dissident,  but  was  in  lieu  de- 
tained in  prison  for  more  than  twelve 
years ;  and  his  confinement  gave  birdb 
to  hb '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  a  religious 
allegory,  unrivalled  amid  a  host  of 
imitators,  and  still  deservedly  one  of 
the  most  popular  works  of  imagina^ 
lion  in  the  world.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  imprisonment,  a  quaker  called 
on  the  author,  hoping  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  him,  and  ttius  addressed  him  : 
'  Friend  John,I  am  come  to  thee  with  a 
message  from  the  Lord ;  and  after  hav- 
ingsearched  for  thee  in  half tlie  prisons 
in  England,  am  glad  that  I  have  found 
thee  at  last.'  Sunyan  however,  sus- 
pecting the  trick,  sarcastically  replied : 
'  If  the  Lord  had  sent  thee,  friend, 
thou  needest  not  liave  taken  so  much 
pains  to  have  found  me  out ;  for  the 
Lord  knows  that  I  have  been  a  prison- 
er in  Bedford  gaol  for  these  twelve 
years.'  Bunyan  died,  aged  60,  1688. 
WU&am  Penny  son  of  the  parliament- 
ary admiral,  was  bom  in  London,  and 
entered  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  as 
a  gentleman-commoner.  On  with- 
drawing from  the  national  form  of 
worship,  with  those  who,  like  himself, 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  Loe,  a 
quaker,  he  was  expelled  the  university, 
and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father ; 
and  though  subsequently  reconciled  to 
the  latter,  he  again  lost  nis  protection 
when  he  refused  to  appear  uncovered 
before  both  him  and  tne  king.  In  1 668 
he  appeared  as  a  preacher  among  the 
quakers.  His  father,  nevertheless, 
left  him  an  estate  of  1500/.  per  an- 
num at  his  decease ;  and  Charles  II., 
in  lieu  of  a  debt  due  to  his  father  by 
the  crown,  granted  him,  at  his  soli- 
citation, a  province  of  North  Ameri- 
ca (now  called  Pennsylvania),  whither 
a  colony  of  quakers  soon  flocked  and  I 
built  a  town,  which,  on  the  principle  | 


of  brotherly  love,  received  the  name 
of  Philadelphia.  Penn  returned  to 
England,  1684;  and  the  remnant 
of  his  days  was  passed  in  preaching, 
making  converts,  and  once  more  visit- 
ing his  colony  1699.  He  died  at  his 
house  at  Rushcomb,  Berks,  aged  74, 
1718. 

Charles  Delafotsey  bom  at  Paris, 
studied  in  Italy,  and  returning  to  his 
native  city,  pamted  the  dome  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  him  a  handsome  pension,  and 
enabled  him  to  succeed  as  rector  of 
the  academy  of  painting.  On  visiting 
England,  he  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  adorning  the  duke  of  Mon- 
tague's house,  now  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  he  died  at  Paris,  aged 
76,  1716. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  bom  at  Winford 
Eagle,  Dorset,  was  completing  his 
studies  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford, 
when  the  garrisoning  of  that  city  by 
the  partisans  of  Charles  I.  induced 
him  to  quit  the  university  for  Lon- 
don, his  brother  being  a  colonel  in 
the  parliament  army  He  settled  as 
a  physician  in  London,  and  from  1660 
to  1670  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
his  profession  in  the  metropolis  ;  at- 
tending the  people  during  the  great 
plague,  and  especially  devoting  his 
attention  to  febrile  and  stomach  af- 
fections. He  was  terribly  aflected 
with  gout  during  the  last  15  years  of 
his  life,  and  died  at  his  house  in  Pall- 
mall,  aged  65,  1689.  Sydenham  be- 
gan the  modern  school  of  medicine, 
by  casting  away  prevalent  theories, 
and  attending  to  the  obvious  indi- 
cations of  nature.  He  directed  a 
cooling  regimen  in  the  small-pox  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  his  day ;  and  to  the 
nervous  patient  his  constant  facetious 
prescription  was  '  Recipe  caballum' 
— horse-exercise  being  his  panacea  for 
all  aflections  connected  with  imper- 
fect digestion.  His  medical  works 
are  many  and  valuable. 

Isaac  Walioti,  bom  at  StaflTord  of 
poor  parents,  settled  in  London  as  a 
man-milliner,  and  eventually  kept  a 
liuendraper's-shop  in  Fleet-street.  In 
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1631  he  married  the  sister  of  the  ex- 
cellent bishop  Ken ;  and  when  the 
civil  war  began,  he  retired  from 
business  to  Winchester,  where  he 
died,  aged  90, 1683.  Though  wholly 
a  self-taught  man,  Walton  was  author 
of  works  which  will  be  valued  as  long 
as  our  language  is  read.  Tliese  are, 
the  first  part  of  *  Tlie  Complete 
Angler,'  and  brief  lives  of  Sander- 
son, Hooker,  Wotton,  George  Herw 
bert,  and  Donne,  which  throughout 
display  an  air  of  verisimilitude  and 
unaffected  benevolence.  Tkomat 
Thynne^  a  gentleman  of  fortune  re- 
siding at  Longleat,  Wilts,  and  mem- 
ber for  that  county,  was  called  *  Tom 
of  Ten  Thousand*  for  his  unbounded 
hospitality.  He  married  the  lady 
Elizabeth  Percy,  countess  of  Ogle, 
sole  heiress  of  Joscelyne,  earl  of 
Northumberland  ;  but  on  the  day  of 
his  union,  February  12,  1682,  while 
riding  in  his  coach,  he  was  set  upon 
and  murdered  by  three  assassins 
hired  by  Charles,  count  Konings- 
mark,  a  necessitous  adventurer  who 
had  been  refused  by  lady  Ogle.  Mr. 
Thynne  is  the  Issachar  of  Dryden's 
Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  and  from 
his  family  descends  the  noble  house 
of  Bath,  of  which  Longleat  is  still 
one  of  the  seats.  Robert  Barclay, 
born  at  Edinburgh,  imbibed  the 
Romish  tenets  in  France,  but,  on 
his  return  to  Scotland,  became  a 
quaker,  and  then  travelled  through 
most  European  countries  with  the 
equally  eccentric  Penn,  to  make  con- 
verts. He  wrote  a  Latin  *  Apology 
for  the  Quakers*  and  numerous  like 
works,  and  died  highly  respected  for 
his  benevolent  intentions  and  pure 
life,  aged  41,  1690. 

Seth  Ward,  born  at  Buntingford, 
Herts,  vras  expelled  his  fellowship  at 
Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  for  re- 
fusing to  subscribe  the  Covenant ; 
but  was,  in  reward,  made  bishop  of 
Exeter,  1662,  and  translated  to 
Sarum  (Salisbury),  1667,  with  the 
chancellorship  of  the  Order  of  tlie 
Garter,  which  has  ever  since  been 
annexed  to  the  see  of  Sarum.  Bishop 
Ward  wrote  an  excellent  philosophi* 


cal  work  on  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God,  founded  at  Sarum  a  college 
for  10  clergymen's  widows,  and  died, 
aged  72,  1689.  John  Pearson,  born  at 
Snoring,  Suffolk,  and  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's,  Cambridge, 
lost  his  living  of  Torrington  through 
the  rebellion,  but  was  made  bishop  of 
Chester  after  the  Restoration,  and 
died,  aged  74,  1686.  His  great  work 
is  *  An  Exposition  of  the  Creed.* 
Jeremy  Taylor,  son  of  a  Cambridge 
barber,  was  admitted  at  13  at  Caius 
College  in  that  university,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Laud,  who  gave  him  the 
living  of  Uppingham.  At  the  open* 
ing  of  the  civil  war,  he  retired  to 
Carmarthen,  and  there  setup  a  school ; 
but  the  death  of  his  three  sons  in 
three  months,  drove  him  thence  to 
Ireland.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  ; 
and  he  died,  aged  54,  1667.  This 
excellent  divine,  who,  on  account  of 
the  symmetry  of  his  person,  was 
styled  '  the  beauty  of  holiness,'  has 
left  us  an  invaluable  treasure  in  his 
*  Golden  Grove,'  and  *  Holy  Living 
and  Dying ;'  works  as  elegant  in  dic- 
tion (for  their  day)  as  they  are  fer- 
vidly devotional.  *  His  Liberty  of 
Prophesying*  (i,  e.  of  preaching) 
pleads  eloquently  for  liberty  of  con- 
science; but  it  raised  him  enemies 
by  its  injudicious  attack  upon  die 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
creed ;  to  which  the  author  was  led 
by  his  horror  of  religious  perse* 
cution. 

JohnWWnnSfhortk  at  Fawley,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, on  leaving  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  became  cliaplain  to 
lord  Say ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  joined  the  parliament. 
He  was  appointed  warden  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
reformers  of  that  university  ;  and  in 
1656  married  Robina,  the  widow  of 
Peter  French,  sister  of  Cromwell, 
obtaining  through  that  alliance  a  dis- 
pensation to  keep  the  headship  of  his 
college,  against  the  statutes,  which  re- 
quired celibacy.  In  1659  he  was 
made  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Richard  Cromwell,  but  was 
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ejected  at  the  Restoration ;  though 
in  1 668  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Chester.  He  died  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Tillotson,  his  son-in-lav,  aged 
58,  1672.  Wilkins  is  more  known 
as  a  philosopher  than  divine.  His 
mechanical  skill  was  displayed  in  the 
formation  of  automata ;  he  brought 
together  at  his  rooms,  Wallis,  Wren, 
Boyle,  and  other  scientific  men,  thus 
obtainine  for  Wadham  the  name  of  the 
philosophic  college ;'  and  he  first  as- 
sumed the  moon  to  be  habitable  and 
inhabited,  and  prognosticated  that 
steam  would  one  day  become  the 
great  mechanical  power.  Robert  San- 
denout  bom  at  Rotherham,  York- 
shire, was  educated  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  had  the  rectory  of 
Boothby  Pagnel  40  years.  Through 
Laud,  he  became  chaplain  to  Charles 
I.,  and  attended  the  monarch  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  s  and  at  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He 
died,  aged  75,  1662.  His  sermons 
and  divinity  tracts  are  very  valuable, 
and  give  evidence  of  his  great  con- 
troversial powers.  He  boasted  of 
only  studying  three  books— Aristo- 
tle's Rhetoric,  Aquinas'  'Secunda 
Secunds,'  and  Cicero's  Offices.  Brian 
WaUofty  bom  at  Cleveland,  Yorkshire, 
studied  at  Magdalen  College  and 
Feterhouse,  Cambridge ;  and  because, 
as  cliaplain  to  Charles  L,  he  had 
defended  the  church  against  the  pres- 
byterians,  he  was  proscribed  by  the 
parliament,  and  flea  to  Oxford,  1645. 
There,  amid  the  tumult  of  the  civil 
war,  he  published  his  famous  poly- 
glott  Bible,  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chal- 
dee,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  and  Latin;  for  which, 
at  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chester,  but  died  in  a  year, 
aged  60,  1661.  John  lAghtfoot,hoin 
at  Stoke-on-Trent,  StaiTordshire,  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  after  taking 
oilers,  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Row- 
land Cotton,  a  good  Hebraist.  Hence 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  oriental  litera- 
ture, which  made  him  eventually  the 
.most  eminent  man  in  rabbinical  learn- 


ing which  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Sir  Rowland  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Ashley ;  but  by  some 
means  he  became  Uie  &vourite  of  the 
roundheads,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
assembly  of  divines  for  settling  the 
church,  and  made  master  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1653.  He  was  not 
deprived  at  the  Restoration ;  and  in 
1661,  was  one  of  the  clergy  deputed 
to  meet  at  the  Savoy,  concerning  the 
Liturgy.  He  died,  aged  73,  1675. 
Giovanni  Bona,  born  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, became  Abbot  of  the  Cister- 
cians of  Mondovi,  his  native  town, 
and  general  of  the  order  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. In  1669  Clement  XL  made 
him  a  cardinal ;  but  he  lost  his  elec- 
tion to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death 
of  Clement,  and  died,  aged  65,  1674. 
He  was  author  of  many  devotional 
treatises,  and  among  them  of  *  A 
Guide  to  Heaven,'  a  valuable  little 
manual.  Cardinal  Bona  ranks  high 
as  a  mystical  writer ;  and  his  pro- 
ductions deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  the  orthodoxjr  of  their  doctrine, 
their  affecting  piety,  deep  erudition, 
and  exquisite  Latinity. 

Henri,  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  son  of 
the  due  de  Bouillon,  after  17  years' 
service  in  the  French  army,  was  made 
a  marshal,  1642.  He  took  the  side 
of  the  rebellious  princes  in  the  civil 
wars  of  his  country ;  but  on  being  re- 
conciled to  the  court,  he  checked  the 
progress  of  Cond^.  In  1657  he 
aided  Cromwell  to  seize  Dunkirk,  in 
1672  deprived  the  Dutch  of  40  towns 
in  22  days,  and  in  1674  took  Franche 
Compt^  from  the  Spaniards.  This 
last  act  occasioned  a  powerful  league 
against  Louis  XIV.;  but  Turenne, 
ever  active,  overran  the  palatinate, 
where  the  main  German  army  was, 
defeated  it  at  Sintzein,  and  caused 
the  elector  to  see  from  his  castle  at 
Manheim,  two  cities  and  25  villages 
around  him  in  flames.  A  new  Ger- 
man genera],  MontecuculH,  was  then 
sent  against  him ;  and  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot  while  directing  the 
raising  of  a  batteiy,  at  Saltzbach, 
aged  64,  1675.  Loms,  Prince  de 
Condc,  adled  *the  great  Cond^,'  a 
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kinsman  of  Henri  IV.,  entered  the 
army  at  22 ;  and  after  defeating  the 
Spaniards  at  Rocroi,  and  taking  Thi- 
onville,  entered  Germany  as  a  con- 
queror. In  the  civil  strife  of  France, 
he  at  first  supported  the  crown  ;  but 
on  quarrelling  with  Mazarin,  he 
joined  the  Spaniards  against  his  coun- 
try, and  was  not  reconciled  to  the 
court  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
1659.  He  compensated  in  some 
measure  the  injury  his  desertion  had 
inflicted  on  his  honour,  by  aiding  Tu- 
renne  in  adding  Franche  Compt^  to 
France  1674;  and  died,  aged  65, 
1 666.  Michael  de  Ruyter  was  second 
in  command  imder  Van  Tromp,  as  a 
Dutch  admiral,  1658,  in  the  three 
battles  fought  against  the  English ; 
and  in  1672  and  1678  was  chief  ad- 
miral against  the  English  and  French 
allied  fleets.  In  1676  he  received  a 
wound  in  fighting  against  the  French, 
off  Sicily,  and  died,  aged  69. 

Baruch  de  Spinoza,  son  of  a  Portu- 
guese Jew  of  Amsterdam,  apostatized, 
and  in  his  retirement  at  the  Hague 
promulgated  the  principles  of  a  new 
faith  and  philosopny,  which  had  many 
followers  in  Holland.  He  affirmed 
that  there  was  an  universal  whole, 
and  a  soul  of  the  world.  The  essence 
of  substance  is  to  exist ;  and  there  is 
but  one  substance,  with  its  modes, 
thoughts,  and  extension.  This  sub- 
stance has  ^within  it  the  necessary 
causes  of  the  changes  through  which 
it  passes,  and  is  God;  but,  as  a 
substance,  it  can  create  no  other 
substance,  all  things  being  only  im- 
manent and  necessary  modifications 
of  the  one  eternal  whole.  Thus  this 
fanatic  went  even  beyond  the  philo- 
sophy which  declared  God  to  be  the 
universal  whole,  from  whom  ema- 
nated the  visible  and  intellectual 
worlds,  as  from  a  sun  or  fountain  of 
divinity.  Spinoza  died  of  consump- 
tion, aged  45,  1677. 

Edward  Herbert,  bom  at  Montgo- 
mery Castle,  Wales,  entered  at  the 
early  age  of  12  as  a  gentleman  com- 
moner at  University  College,  Ox- 
ford. James  I.  made  him  a  knight  of 
the  Bath,  just  after  his  early  mar- 


riage with  his  kinswoman,  the  heiress 
of  Sir  William  Herbert ;  and  he  there- 
upon, tired  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
English  court,  visited  the  continent, 
carrying  with  him  a  host  of  chiyal- 
rous  notions,  and  rashly  quarrelling 
with  peer  or  prince,  who  respected 
not  as  he  wished  his  gallant  bearing. 
Afler  serving  under  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  Netherlands  1614, 
and  as  resident  ambassador  at  Paris, 
where  he  insulted  the  constable  Luy«- 
nes,  insomuch  that  Louis  XIII.  sent 
a  complaint  of  him  home  to  Jam'es, 
he  was  in  1625  created  lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  by  Charles  I.  Never- 
theless he  took  a  command  in  the 
parliament  army,  but  subsequently 
quitted  it,  and  was  a  great  sufferer  in 
his  fortune  in  consequence.  He  died, 
aged  67,  1648.  Lord  Herbert  was  a 
deist,  and  wrote  deistical  books ;  and 
his  own  '  Memoirs'  prove  that  he  was 
an  extraordinary  instance  through 
life  of  a  vain  and  self-deluded  man. 
Andrew  Marvell,  bom  at  Kingston-on- 
Hull,  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge ;  and  on  losing  his 
father  by  drowning,  while  attending 
a  female  friend's  daughter  across  the 
Humber,  was  adopted  by  the  deprived 
mother,  travelled  in  the  East,  and 
became  on  his  return  amanuensis  to 
Milton  (then  Cromwell's  Latin  se- 
cretary,) and  in  1660  member  for  his 
native  town,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  his  death,  aged  58^ 
1678.  Marvell's  political  course  was 
based  on  regarding  every  thing  after 
the  Restoration  as  emanating  from 
popery  and  tyranny,  in  which  spirit 
he  published  his  *  Growtli  of  Popery 
and  Arbitrary  Government  in  Eng- 
land ;*  and  though  Charles  II.  endear 
voured,  in  a  personal  conference,  to 
bring  him  over  to  the  court-party, 
and  sent  him  1000/.  in  his  necessities, 
he  resisted  both  his  solicitation  and 
his  money,  and  died  poor.  .FWmfotr, 
due  de  Rockejoucault,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  wits  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  his  share  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  duchess  of 
Longueville,  became  involved  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde.     In  the 
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consequent  contest,  he  received  a 
shot  in  the  face,  which  for  some 
months  deprived  him  of  sight ;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
about  the  court.  He  died,  aged  67, 
1680.  The  duke's  feme  would  seem 
to  be  built  on  his  'Reflexions  et 
Maximes,'  a  book  which  asserts  all 
human  works  of  excellence  to  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  their  cause,  self- 
love.  It  would  occupy  a  volume  to 
show  how  this  essential  ingredient  in 
our  nature  may  be  regarded  as  the 
incentive  to  vicious,  as  certainly  as  to 
virtuous  actions  ;  but  where  there  lias 
been  a  steady  religious  and  moral 
training,  it  is  seen  clearly  that  it  is 
principally  conducive  to  the  most 
disinterested  (so  to  speak)  perform- 
ance of  our  most  sacred  duties.  The 
'  maxims*  of  the  author  are  fre- 
quently the  result  of  a  deep  insight 
into  human  character  ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  view  they 
give  of  that  highly  artificial  gloss 
which  the  mind  takes  from  a  thorough 
court  training,  where  finesse  and  in- 
sincerity come  at  last  to  be  regarded 
as  its  natural  attributes.  Thomas 
Wii&s,  bom  at  Great  Bedwin,  Wilts, 
and  educated  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, studied  medicine,  and  at  the 
Restoration  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  king;  and  he  continued  the 
most  money-making  practitioner  in 
London  from  that  time  till  his  de- 
cease, at  the  age  of  53,  1675.  His 
chief  works  were  on  the  nervous 
system  and  brain  ;  but  they  have  all 
given  place  to  the  more  accurate  sys- 
tems of  later  days.  Marcello  Mtd- 
pighi^  born  at  Bologna,  held  for  some 
time  the  chief  medical  chair  there,  in 
the  university  at  Pisa,  and  at  Mes- 
sina. Being  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  London,  he  communi- 
cated thereto  many  of  his  anatomical 
discoveries  relative  to  the  minute 
structure  of  animal  bodies,  the  results 
of  microscopic  observations.  At 
length,  at  the  invitation  of  Innocent 
XII.,  he  settled  at  Rome  1691 ; 
where  he  acted  as  physician,  cham- 
berlain, and  '  domestic  prelate,'  to  his 
holiness,  and  where  he  died,  aged  66, 


1694.  Malpighi's  works  on  physio- 
logy and  vegetable  anatomy  are  still 
highly  regarded.  Jetmes  Gregory, 
bom  at  Aberdeen,  and  educated  at 
the  Marischal  college,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  astronomy,  and  became  the 
inventor  of  the  refleclme  teletcopey 
1663,  made  known  in  his  Optica 
Promota.  He  was  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  Huyghens  and  Newton, 
but  without  asperity  on  either  side ; 
and  died  respected  for  his  great  natu- 
ral abilities  and  original  mode  of 
thinking,  aged  only  36,  1674.  The 
refiectmg  telescope,  or  *  Gregorian 
constraction,'  exhibits  a  modification 
of  the  same  tlieoretical  principle  as 
that  on  which  the  refracting  telescope 
is  constructed  :  but  though,  in  an  ab- 
stract point  of  view,  simpler  and  more 
obvious  than  tlie  latter,  it  required 
some  further  contrivance  to  reduce 
it  to  practice ;  and  Gregory  has  the 
full  merit  of  the  invention.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  the  refract- 
ing telescope,  (the  instrument  as 
formed  before  the  time  of  Gregory) 
supposing  it  possible  to  be  used  at  so 
great  a  focal  expansion,  even  of  1000 
feet  focus,  could  not  be  made  to  mag- 
nify with  distinctness  more  than  1000 
times  ;  whereas  a  reflecting  one,  not 
exceeding  9  or  10  feet,  will  magnify 
1200  times.  Sh-  WUHam  Dugdale, 
bom  at  Shustoke,  Warwickshire, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, and  was  in  1638  appointed  to 
a  post  in  the  Herald's  ofiice,  London. 
He  was  with  king  Charles  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Oxford ;  and  after  compounding  for 
his  estates,  he  employed  himself  in 
preparing  for  the  press  '  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,'  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  all  the  foundation  charters 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Norroy  and  then  Garter  king 
at  arms,  and  knighted,  and  he  died, 
aged  81,  1686. 

Bartho&ne. — This  medical  family 
consisted  of  Caspar  Bartholine,  who 
held  the  anatomical  chair  at  Copen- 
hagen 1 1  years,  was  celebrated  for  his 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  then  took 
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holy  orders.  He  died  1629.Thomas,  his 
son,  when  in  his  father's  chair  at  Co- 
penhagen, was  the  first  to  give  £i  pre- 
cise accountyof  the  nature  and  offices 
of  the  lymphatics,  1653,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  named  by  Rudbeck,  the 
Swedish  professor  at  Upsal,  1652 ;  and 
some  controversy  concerning  the  dis- 
covery arose.  Thomas  died  1680,  and 
left  a  son  Caspar,  who,  in  like  manner, 
filled  the  anatomical  chair  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  enriched  physiology  by 
various  works.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
bom  in  London,  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian at  Norwich^  and  became  known 
throughout  Europe  by  his  work  *  Re- 
ligio  Medici ;'  being  his  own  opinions, 
moral,  religious,  and  metaphysical, 
wherein  he  strenuously  advocates 
high-church  and  monarchical  princi- 
ples, and  supports  the  existence  of 
guardian  angels,  spectres,  and  witches. 
In  another  work,  'A  Treatise  on 
Vulgar  Errors,'  he  points  out  in  a 
masterly  way  most  of  the  sources  of 
human  error ;  and  in  his  '  Urn  Bu- 
rial,' he  discovers  much  erudition  on 
the  subject  of  ancient  and  modem 
funeral  rites.  Charles  II.,  on  visiting 
Norwich,  knighted  him,  1671 ;  and  he 
died  highly  respected  for  his  talents 
and  extensive  knowledge,  aged  77, 
1682.  Anthony  i  Wood,  bom  at  Ox- 
ford, and  educated  at  Merton  College, 
is  celebrated  for  his  works  on  Alma 
Mater,  entitled  '  The  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford,' translated  into  Latin  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fell,  and  <  Athens 
Oxonienses,'  or  an  account  (in  Eng- 
lish) of  almost  all  the  authors  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  of  many  of  those 
educated  at  Cambridge,  up  to  his 
time.  Reflecting,  however,  on  the 
character  of  the  deceased  lord  Cla- 
rendon, he  was  prosecuted  in  the 
vice-chancellor's  court,  and  expelled 
till  he  recanted ;  and  he  was  in  hke 
manner  persecuted  for  his  Jacobite 
tendency.  He  died,  aged  63,  1695. 
His  *  Athens'  has  in  it  a  store  of 
hitherto  unused  biographical  infor- 
mation ;  but  from  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  it  was  compiled,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  conflicting  opi- 


nions therein  were  scarcely  his  own. 
Thomas  Blood,  a  disbanded  officer 
of  Cromwell's,  famous  for  his  dar- 
ing crimes  and  good  fortune,  first  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  to  surprise  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
some  of  his  accomplices  were  exe- 
cuted. Escaping  to  England,  he  me- 
ditated revenge  against  Ormond,  and 
actually  seized  him  one  night  in  his 
coach  in  St  James's-street ;  where 
he  mifht  have  finished  his  purpose, 
if  he  had  not  studied  refinements  in 
his  vengeance.  He  bound  him  on 
horseback  behind  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, resolving  to  hang  him  at  Ty- 
burn with  a  paper  pinned  to  his 
breast ;  but  when  they  got  mto  the 
fields,  the  duke,  in  "his  efforts  for 
liberty,  threw  himself  and  the  assassin 
to  whom  he  was  fastened  to  the 
ground.  While  struggling  with  the 
villain  in  the  mire,  Ormond  was  res- 
cued by  his  servants;  but  the  au- 
thors ot  the  attempt  were  not  then 
discovered.  A  little  after,  in  1671, 
Blood  formed  a  design  of  carrying 
off  the  crown  and  regalia  from  the 
Tower ;  a  design  to  which  he  was 
prompted,  as  well  by  the  surprising 
boldness  of  the  enterprise,  as  by  views 
of  profit.  He  was  very  near  succeed- 
ing. He  had  bound  and  wounded 
Edwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel- 
office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  Tower 
with  his  prey;  but  was  overtaken 
and  seized,  with  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates. One  of  them  was  known  to 
have  been  concerned  in  the  attempt 
upon  Ormond ;  and  Blood  was  im- 
mediately concluded  to  be  the  ring- 
leader. When  questioned,  he  frankly 
avowed  the  enterprise,  but  refused  to 
discover  his  accomplices.  Strange  to 
say,  king  Charles,  out  of  admiration 
for  his  conduct,  not  only  pardoned 
him,  but  granted  him  an  estate  of 
500/,  a  year  in  Ireland,  encouraged 
his  attendance  about  his  person,  and 
showed  him  so  much  countenance, 
that  many  persons  applied  to  him  for 
promoting  their  pretensions  at  court! 
Old  Edwards,  meanwhile,  who  had 
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bravely  yentared  his  life,  and  had 
been  wounded  in  defending  the 
crown  and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and 
neglected,  blood  enjoyed  his  pen- 
sion about  10  years ;  till  being  charged 
with  fixing  an  imputation  of  a  scan- 
dalous nature  on  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  died  there,  1680. 

Richard  Busby,  head  of  Westmin- 
8ter-5cliool  for  fifty-five  years,  was 
educated  in  that  seminary,  and  at 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  had  the 
satis&ction  of  bringing  forward  many 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  coun- 
try. So  strict  a  disciplinarian  was  he, 
tliat  when  king  Charles  II.  visited 
the  school,  he  begged  permission  to 
wear  his  hat  in  his  presence,  lest  his 
pupils  should  think  there  was  a  more 
important  personage  in  the  kingdom 
than  himself;  a  request  with  which 
the  good-tempered  monarch,  with 
much  merriment,  complied.  Dr. 
Busby  was  very  small  in  person,  but 
possessed  a  dignity  of  manner  which, 
combined  as  it  was  with  high  intel- 
lectual endowments,  rendered  him 
terrible  to  the  rebellious  portion  of 
his  scholars.  In  allusion  to  this  it  is 
said,  that  in  a  coffee-house  one  day, 
an  Irish  baronet,  of  immense  stature, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  idle  pupils, 
accosted  him  with  the  ironical  imper- 
tinence, '  Will  you  permit  me  to  pass 
to  my  seat,  O  giant  ? '  when  the  doctor 
poUtely  making  way,  replied,  'Cer- 
tainly, O  pigmy  I '  *  Oh,  sir,'  said  the 
baronet,  'nay  expression  referred  to 
the  size  of  your  intellect.  '  And 
mine,'  retorted  the  doctor,  *to  the 
size  of  your  own.'  Dr.  Busby  died, 
aged  88,  1695.  Valentine  Crreatracks, 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family, 
who  had  the  singular  gift  of  healing 
many  disorders  of  the  human  frame 
by  his  touch.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  a  magistrate ; 
which  functions  he  discharged  with 
integrity  and  a  good  name.  In  a 
narrative  of  his  own  he  states,  *  About 
four  years  since,  I  had  an  impulse 
which  frequently  suggested  to  me, 
that  there  was  bestowed  on  me  the 
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^ft  of  curing  the  kingfs  evil,  which, 
for  tlic  extraordinariness  thereof,  I 
thought  fit  to  conceal  for  some  time  ; 
but  at  length  I  told  my  wife ;  but 
her  reply  was,  that  it  was  an  idle 
imagination.  But  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, one  WiUiam  Malier,  of  the 
parish  of  Lismore,  brought  his  son 
to  my  wife,  who  used  to  distribute 
medicines  in  charity  to  the  neigh- 
bours ;  and  she  came  and  told  me, 
that  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
trying  my  impulse,  for  there  was  one 
at  hand  that  had  the  evil  grievously 
in  the  eyes,  throat,  and  cheeJ^ ;  where- 
upon [laid  my  liands  upon  the  places 
afflicted,  and  prayed  to  God,  for  Je- 
sus' sake,  to  heal  him.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  father  brought  his  son 
so  changed,  that  the  eye  was  almost 
quite  whole;  and  to  be  brief,  (to 
God's  glory  I  speak  it)  within  a  month 
he  was  perfectly  healed,  and  so  con- 
tinues.' He  subsequently  cured  an- 
other patient,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  the  physician  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  said,  if  he  healed  that 
person,  he  would  not  question  but  he 
might  cure  all  manner  of  diseases. 
When  the  intelligence  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  gifl  had  spread  about,  an  im- 
mense number  ot  people,  not  only 
from  the  adjoining  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  from  England,  resorted  to  him  ; 
insomuch  that  his  stables,  barns,  and 
other  outhouses,  were  filled  with  the 
sick  of  all  sorts  of  diseases.  In  the 
mean  time  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Waterford  took  up  the  matter  se- 
riously, and  the  dean  of  Lismore  cited 
Greatracks  to  the  bishop's  court ; 
where  appearing,  on  being  asked 
where  was  his  licence  for  curing,  he 
replied  '  that  though  he  had  no  such 
licence,  he  knew  no  law  which  pro- 
hibited any  person  from  doing  what 
good  he  could  to  his  neighbour.'  He 
was  nevertheless  prohibited  from  lay- 
ing hand  on  any  for  the  future. 
Greatracks,  hpwever,  proceeded  in 
his  career,  until  his  fame  reached  the 
higher  orders  in  England;  and  he 
was  entreated  to  come  over  and  cure 
the  viscountess  Conway  of  an  obsti- 
nate headache.    Greatracks  fairly  ac- 
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knowledges  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  relieving  the   noble  patient  for 
whose  sake  he  came ;  but,  honoured 
and  munificently  treated  by  lord  Con- 
way, he  cured  many  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ragley,  and  thence  was  sum- 
moned to  London  by  Charles,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  court.    In  London  he  was  visited 
by  the  excellent  Boyle,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  many  of  his  cures  ; 
and  though   Dr.  Lloyd,  chaplain  of 
the  Charter  House,    the    lively  St. 
Evremond,  who  happened  then  to  be 
in  England,  and  many  wits  of  the 
time,  endeavoured  to  write  him  down, 
Greatracks  was  enabled,  by  the  tes- 
timonials of  both  physicians  and  di- 
vines, to  rise  superior  to  his  detrac- 
tors ;  especially  when  a  Mr.   Love, 
who  had  at  first  ridiculed  him,  stepped 
forward  to  assure  the  world,  that  he 
was  witness  to  his  cure  of  a  person 
who  had  suffered  with  epileptic  fits, 
which  no  medical  skill  liad  been  able 
to  stem.     Mr.  Thoresby,  of  the  Ro}'al 
Society,  after  witnessing  his  power  in 
eradicating  some  serious  affections  of 
members  of  his  own  family,  detailed 
the  particulars  in  the  philosophical 
transactions    of  that    society;    and, 
after  a  close  investigation,  that  learned 
body  decided,  '  tmt  Mr.  Greatracks 
was  possessed  of  a  sanative  contagion 
in  his  body,  which  had  an  antipathy 
to  some  particular  diseases,  and  not 
to  others.     Bishop  Rust,  Cudworth, 
author  of  the  '  Intellectual  System,* 
Dr.   Whichcot,    Dr.    Wilkins,     Dr. 
Simon    Patrick,  and    others,  whose 
word  cannot  be  disputed,  bore  testi- 
mony, by  their  writing,  to  the  extra- 
ordinary cures  he  effected ;  and  an 
extract  from   lord  Conway's  letter 
(the  husband  of  the  lady  in  whose 
case  he  failed)  to  his  brother,  Sir 
George  Rawdon,  dated  Ragley,  Feb- 
mar)'  9th,  1665,  will  show  at  once 
that  Greatracks  could  not  have  been 
a  willing  impostor.    <  Mr.  Greatracks 
hath  been  here  a  fortnight  to-morrow, 
and  my  wife  is  not  the  better  for  him  j 
but  very  few  others  have  failed  under 
his  hands,  of  many  hundreds  that  he 
hath  touched  in  these  parts.    This 


morning,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester 
recommended  to  me  a  prebendary's 
son  in  his  diocese,  to  be  brought  to 
him  for  a  leprosy  from  head  to  foot* 
which  hath  been  judged  incurable 
above  ten  years,  and  in  my  chamber 
he  cured  him  perfectly  ;  tbiat  is,  from 
a  moist  humour,  'twas  immediately 
dried  up,  and  began  to  fall  off:  the 
itching  was  quite  gone,  and  the  heat 
of  it  taken  away.  The  youth  was 
transported  to  admiration.  The  bishop 
saw  this  as  well  as  myself,  but  it  is 
not  the  hundredth  part ;  and  after  all, 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  his  cures 
are  at  all  miraculous.  His  e£Sciency 
extends  not  to  all  diseases,  and  he 
doth  also  dispatch  some  with  a  ereat 
deal  of  ease,  and  others  not  without 
a  great  deal  of  pain.'  The  labour 
here  alluded  to  may  be  explained  by 
Mr.  Thoresby,  who,  in  describing  his 
own  brother's  cure  of  a  painful  cSFeo- 
tion  of  the  head  and  back,  says, '  Mr. 
Greatracks  gave  present  ease  to  his 
head,  by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hand. 
He  then  fell  to  rub  his  back,  which 
he  most  complained  of ;  but  the  pain 
immediately  fled  to  his  right  thish  ; 
then  he  pursued  it  with  his  hand  to 
his  knee,  from  thence  to  his  leg,  ankle, 
and  foot,  and  at  last  to  his  great  toe. 
As  it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  violent, 
and  when  in  his  toe,  it  made  him  roar 
out;  but  upon  rubbing  it  there,  it 
vanished.'  Mr.  Greatracks  died,  aged 
54,  1682. 

S  OVE  REIGNS.— TuBOT.— 
1649,    Mohammed   IV.     Popes.— 

1655,  Alexander  VII. ;  1667,  Cle- 
ment  IX. ;  1670,  Clement  X. ;  1676, 
Innocent  XI.  France.— 1643,  Louis 
XIV.  Sweden.— 1654,  Charles  X. 
1660,  Charles  XL  Denmabk  and 
Norway.  —  1648,  Frederick  IIL ; 
1670,    Christiem  V.     Portugal. — 

1656,  Affonso  VL;  1667,  Pedro, 
regent;  1688,  Pedro  IL  Spain.— 
1621,  Philip  IV.;  1665,  Charles  IL 
Germany.— 1658»  Leopold  I.  Po- 
land.—1648,  John  II.  (Casimir;) 
1669,  Michael  I.  (Koribut):  1674> 
John  IIL.(Sobieski).  Russia.- 1645, 
Alexis,  I. ;  1676,  Feodor  III. ;  1682, 
Ivan  V.  and  Peter  I.   (the  Great). 
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P£a8iA«--1641,  Abbas  II. ;  1666,  Suli- 
man.  Delhi. — 1658,  Aurungzeb,  or 
Alemgir  I.  China. — 1643,  Shun-chi ; 


1661,KaDe-hi.  H(7NOA&T.^1647,Fei^ 
diDaDd  IV.  emperor;  1655,  Leopold, 
emperor ;  1682,  Tekeli,  usurper. 


REIGN  CLXYIII. 

JAMES  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1685  TO  1688 — 3  teabs. 

PsBSONAL  HiBTOET.— James  II.,  the  brother  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  1633.  After  the  taking  of  Oxford  in  1646,  he  escaped 
in  female  attire  to  Holland,  where  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  protected 
him.  When  twenty  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  served  under  Turenne ; 
and  soon  after,  he  joined  the  Spaniards  under  Cond^.  At  the  Restoration  he 
changed  services,  and  became  high  admiral ;  in  which  capacity  he  beat  the 
Dutch  under  Opdam,  who  was  blown  up  witli  his  ship.  James,  now  duke  of 
York,  behaved  in  this  action  with  great  bravery  ;  but  he  was  less  successful 
in  combating  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter,  1672 ;  though  he  came  off 
with  honour,  and  the  enemy  retired  from  the  fight.  The  duchess  of  York 
^Clarendon's  daughter)  dyine  a  Roman  catholic,  and  James  openly  confess- 
ins  himself  to  be  of  that  faith,  popular  hatred  soon  assailed  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  for  a  while  to  retire  to  Brussels  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  intnisted 
with  many  important  affairs,  and  especially  with  the  punishment  of  the  Scot* 
tish  Covenanters,  whom  he  treated  with  great  rigour.  Even  his  brother 
checked  him  on  that  occasion  with  the  observation, '  James,  I  am  now  too 
old  to  care  to  go  on  travel  again  ;  but  you  may  go  if  you  please.' 

By  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  whom  he 
married  1660,  James  had  eight  children,  six  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  but 
both  the  survivors.  Maty  and  Anney  became  successively  queens  of  England 
in  their  own  right.  By  his  second  consort,  Mary  d'Este,  daughter  of  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Modena,  he  had  seven  more  children  ;  but  six  of  those  also  died 
young,  and  the  only  survivor  was  the  unhappy  Pretender,  prince  Jameg 
Francis  Edward^  called  after  his  father's  expulsion  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George.  After  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne,  kinp  James  retired  to  the  convent 
of  La  Trappe,  at  St.  Germain's,  and  lived  m  every  respect  as  one  of  the 
monks ;  and  dying,  August  6, 1701,  aged  60,  he  was  buried  in  tlie  Benedic- 
tine church  at  Paris.  If  we  consider  the  personal  character  of  James,  rather 
than  his  public  conduct,  we  may  safely  pronounce  him  more  unfortunate 
than  criminal.  He  had  the  chief  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good 
citizen,  and  was  ever  dutiful  as  a  subject  As  a  parent,  he  was  affectionate, 
and  indulgent ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  fathers  to  be  deserted  b^ 
their  children  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  as  he  was.  Severe  but  open  in  his 
enmities,  steady  in  his  councils,  diligent  in  his  schemes,  brave  in  his  enter- 
prises, faithful,  sincere,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  all  men— such 
was  the  character  with  which  the  duke  of  York  mounted  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. In  tliat  high  station,  his  frugality  of  public  money  was  remarkable,  his 
industry  exemplary,  his  application  to  naval  affairs  successful,  his  encourage- 
ment of  trade  judicious,  his  jealousy  of  national  honour  laudable ;  and  had 
he  but  possessed  the  political  tact  of  less  virtuous  men,  or  the  cunning  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  supplanter,  he  might  have  remained  safe  in  his  kingdom, 
and  have  passed  an  honourable  and  happy  reign. 

Political  History.— The  character  of  James,  while  duke  of  York,  was 
80  well  known  to  the  people,  that  they  were  not  surprised  to  find  him  go 
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openly  to  mass,  and  surround  himself  with  catholic  peers  on  his  accession, 
1685.  Thejr  even  saw  him  attempt  absolute  power,  by  levying  the  customs 
and  excise  without  a  parliament ;  yet  all  this  they  regarded,  little,  so  long  as 
the  nation  was  permitted  to  enjoy  those  religious  and  civil  privileges  which 
had  been  forced  from  the  crown  m  the  two  preceding  reigns.  When,  how- 
ever, James  sent  an  agent  to  Rome,  intimating  that  England  would  return  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  disturbances  commenced  ;  and  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, natural  son  of  the  late  king,  attempting  to  seize  the  crown,  paid  for 
his  rebellion  with  his  life,  five  months  after  James  had  mounted  the  throne. 
Roman  catholics  were  now  everywhere  advanced  to  power.  Ireland  was 
put  entirely  into  their  hands,  and  Scotland  was  governed  by  a  few  noble- 
men who  liad  become  converts  to  the  same  faith.  By  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  James  next  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  dis- 
senters ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  would  not  allow  the  same  freedom  to  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  and  cited  such  of  its  clergy  as  had  opposed 
the  old  forms,  to  an  ecclesiastical  court,  where  they  were  made  to  apologize, 
or  were  fined.  A  still  bolder  measure  followed,  in  the  publication  of  an  in- 
dulgence in  matters  of  religion,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  by  the  clergy 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom.  Seven  bishops  tliereupon  met,  and 
drew  up  a  loyal  and  humble  remonstrance  against  the  ordinance ;  which  step 
being  considered  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  the  prelates  were  ordered  to  the 
Tower.  The  result  of  their  trial  and  acquittal  forms  an  interesting  portion 
of  our  history.  All  confidence  was  now  nearly  destroyed  between  James  and 
his  subjects ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted,  by  a  mixed  party  of  whigs  and  tories, 
to  bring  over  William,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  in  order  that  he  might  settle  the  quarrel,  if  possible.  In  No- 
vember, 1688,  therefore,  that  prince  arrived  with  a  fleet  in  Torbay,  and 
landed  with  many  troops.  Recollection  of  tlie  severe  punishments  which 
had  visited  them  for  Monmouth's  rebellion,  deterred  the  people  of  the  west 
from  joining  readily  in  what  they  supposed  a  fresh  attack  on  the  throng; 
but  as  the  prince's  visit  was  affirmed  to  be  merely  a  mediatory  one,  many  men 
of  rank  went  over  to  the  Orange  side,  and  the  army  began  to  desert  by  en- 
tire regiments.  Even  the  king's  favourite,  Churchill,  joined  the  pnnce ; 
and  James,  who  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Salisbury  to  attack  his  enemy,  found 
it  advisable  to  return.  From  this  time,  he  dail^  saw  himself  abandoned  by 
those  whom  he  had  most  trusted  ;  and  when  informed  that  his  daughter 
Anne,  married  to  the  prince  of  Denmark,  had  put  herself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Orangists,  the  unhappy  father,  in  agony  of  heart,  exclaimed,  *  God  help 
me :  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  r 

Incapable  of  any  vigorous  resolution,  and  finding  all  his  overtures  of  ac- 
commodation disregarded,  James  resolved  to  quit  the  country  ;  and  first 
sending  off  the  queen  and  her  infant  prince  to  France,  himself  took  ship  in 
the  Thames,  December  12.  The  vessel  putting  in  at  Feversham,  in  Rent, 
the  people  insulted  and  detained  him  :  ne  was  however  protected  by  the 
gentry,  who  advised  his  return  to  London,  and  accordingly  escorted  him 
thither.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  received  with  acclamations  on  re-entering 
his  capital,  and  honourably  lodged,  as  before,  at  Whitehall ;  but  when  Wil- 
liam, fiearful  that  he  might  be  induced  to  reassume  the  reins  of  government, 
had  used  every  means  but  force  to  drive  him  from  tlie  kingdom,  James,  over- 
powered by  the  defection  of  his  two  daughters,  his  nephew,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  asked  leave  to  retire  to  Rochester,  December  28rd  ;  and  embarking  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  there  for  Picardy,  he  was  received  at  St.  Germain's 
with  great  respect  and  kindness  by  Louis  Xl  V. 

This  act  of  James  is  usually  called  The  Abdication,  and  occurred  De- 
cember 23,  1688.    From  that  day  until  February  13,  1689,  occurred  the 
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first  English  interregnum  since  the  Conquest.  Popular  consent  and  a 
coronation  were  all  that  was  deemed  necessary  to  constitute  right  in  the 
early  periods  :  but  the  sanction  of  parliament,  however  corrupt  the  commons 
assembly,  was  now  indispensably  requisite  to  the  constitution  of  reg^  au- 
thority. 


EVENTS. 


The  Dues  of  Monjiouth*s  Rebel- 
lion, 1685. — Notwithstanding  the  ill 
success  of  this  prince's  former  attempt 
upon  the  throne,  he  resolved  on  trust- 
ing to  the  support  of  the  populace, 
with  whom  he  had  always  been  a 
great  favourite.     The  earl  of  Argyle, 
supporting  his  cause  in  Scotland,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  2500  men ; 
but  a  body  of  James's  forces  coming 
against  him,  his  army  fell  away,  and 
he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  a 
peasant,  who  found  him  hiding  in  a 
pool  of  water,  which  came  up  to  his 
neck.     He  was  publicly  executed  at 
Edinburgh.     Meanwhile  Monmouth, 
whose  army  had  increased  to  6000 
men,  though  he  had  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred  on  landing    in   Dorset,    went 
through  the  ceremony  of  regal  inau- 
guration at  Taunton ;  and  hearing  of 
the  advance  of   the  royalist  forces 
upon   Bridgewater,  he  ventured  to 
give  them  battle  at  Sedgemoor.     He 
was,  however,  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  2000   men ;   fled  from  the  field 
above  20  miles,  till  his  horse  sank 
under  him  ;  and  was  ultimately  found 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  co- 
vered with  fern.     He  burst  into  tears 
when  captured  by  his  enemies,  and 
soon  after  wrote  a  submissive  letter 
to  James,  entreating  him  to  spare  his 
brother's  son.    James  saw  him,  but 
was  inexorable  to  his  prayers;  and 
Monmouth,  resuming  his  noble  de- 
meanour, prepared  tor  death.     This 
favourite  of  the  people  was  attended 
to  the  scaffold   on  Tower-hill  with 
great     lamentations.      He    warned 
the  executioner  not  to  fall  into  the 
error  he  had  committed  in  beheading 
Russel,  where  it  had  been  necessary 
to  repeat  the  blow  ;    a  precaution 
which  served  only  to  dismay  the  offi- 
cer, who,  striking  again  and  again  to 
no  purpose,  was  about  to  evade  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  when  the 


sheriff  forced  him  to  proceed.  The 
earl  of  Feversham,  and  especially  one 
colonel  Kirke,  behaved  with  great 
severity  to  the  followers  of  Mon- 
mouth, hanging  them  without  trial ; 
and  judge  Jeffreys  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted, by  constantly  intimidating  the 
juries,  no  less  tlian  251  in  Dorchester, 
Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells.  James 
used  to  designate  this  as '  Jeffreys' 
campaign.' 

Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  1688. 
—  These  were  Sancroflt  of  Canter- 
bury, Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of 
Ely,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough, 
and  Trelawney  of  Bristol.  Since 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  James  had 
every  summer  encamped  his  army 
on  nounslow-heath,  that  he  might 
overawe  his  mutinous  people;  and 
on  the  day  of  the  acquittal,  he  liad 
retired,  after  reviewing  the  troops, 
into  the  tent  of  lord  Feversham,  tne 
general.  Here,  on  a  sudden,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  great  uproar  in 
the  camp,  attended  witli  tne  most 
extravagant  symptoms  of  joy.  On 
inquiring  the  cause,  the  general  told 
him  it  was  nothing  but  the  rejoicing 
of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops.'  *Call  you  tliat  nothing?* 
said  the  king, '  but  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.' 

Landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Oaange,  1688.— William's  printed 
plea  for  invading  England  was,  '  that 
he  might  redress  tlie  grievances  of 
the  peonle,  and  give  them  a  legal  and 
free  parliament,  which  miglit  provide 
for  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion.' Not  a  word  of  supplanHng  his 
father-in-law  was  mentioned  by  nim, 
or  understood  by  the  nobility,  clergy, 
or  gentry  generally ;  and  haa  so  mon- 
strous a  design  been  intimated  pub- 
licly, the  prince  would  surely  have 
at  once  paid  dearly  for  his  project. 
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In  three  days  after  publishing  his  de- 
claration, he,  with  a  fleet  of  600  ves- 
sels, and  a  force  of  14,000  men,  sailed 
from  Helvoetsluys  for  the  English 
coast  The  people  in  the  main  knew 
nothing  of  the  design,  and  the  Dutch 
got  to  Exeter  without  any  addition 
to  their  ranks ;  when  lord  Colchester, 
with  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  joined 
them.  Lord  Lovelace,  when  about 
to  do  the  same,  was  seized  by  the 
militia ;  but  when  the  king's  general, 
Feversham,  was  told  by  many  officers 
tliat  they  could  not  fight  agahut  the 


prince  of  Orange,  though  they  would 
not  fight  on  his  side,  desertion  be- 
came general.  Lord  Churchill,  who 
had  been  raised  from  a  page  to  a 
high  command  by  James's  free  bounty, 
now  deserted  his  unhappy  master, 
and  encouraged  prince  George  of 
Denmark  to  do  the  like.  Prince 
George's  wife  Anne,  James's  own 
daughter,  thereupon  fled  from  Lon- 
don, and  caused  that  agonized  exclap 
mation  of  the  monarch,  '  God  help 
me :  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me!' 


PABALLEL  REIGNS. 


Turkey  under  Suleiman  III. — 
On  the  deposition  of  Mohammed  IV., 
1687,  his  brother  Suleiman  was  taken 
from  that  prison  to  which  his  un- 
happy relative  was  committed,  and 
declared  sultan.  Ahmed  Kuprigli 
was  still  vizir ;  and  the  emperor 
Leopold  continuing  hostilities,  he 
applied  his  whole  care  to  the  raising 
of  a  competent  force,  and  providing 
warlike  stores.  The  upright  and 
blameless  character  of  the  vizir,  as 
well  as  his  tried  courage,  roused  die 
better  class  of  the  Turks  ;  but  finding 
the  main  body  of  the  people  intimi- 
dated, and  unwilling  to  oppose  the 
enemy  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
stating  *  that  as  he  found  it  necessary 
not  to  trust  the  command  of  the  army 
against  the  haughty  Germans  out  of 
his  own  hands,  so  he  would  not  em- 
ploy in  this  expedition  any  soldiers 
forced  into  the  service,  knowing  that 
the  will  was  of  more  value  with  God 
than  the  deed ;  and  he  would  only 
put  the  Moslims  in  mind  that,  by  the 
precepts  of  God  and  his  prophet, 
every  one  is  commanded  neither  to 
avoid  martyrdom,  nor  to  despair  of 
success  against  infidels.'  Having  thus 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  multi- 
tude, they  flocked  in  great  numbers 
to  his  standard,  the  Germans  were  in 
several  battles  defeated,  and  almost 
every  important  place,  which  had  in 
recent  wars  fallen  to  them  and  the 
Poles,  was  recovered.  In  the  midst 
of  these  successes,  however,  Suleiman 
died,  1691. 


Venice  under  Marco  Antonio 
Jubtiniant,  &c.  —  This  doge  suc- 
ceeded, 1684,  just  as  the  oligarchy 
had  commenced  a  new  war  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  occasioned  by  the 
constant  encroadiments  of  the  Turks, 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  latter  by  Sobieski,  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  the  senate 
again  constituted  Morsini,  who  had 
so  well  defended  Candia  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  siege,  commander 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  and  army ;  and 
that  general  sustained  his  reputation 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  which 
was  formally  ceded  to  Venice  by 
Mustafli  II.  at  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witz  1700,  Andrea  Mocenigo  being 
then  doge. 

Scotland  under  James  VII. — The 
Scottish  parliament  met  under  the 
duke  of  Queensburv  as  commissioner, 
on  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the 
English  throne ;  when  that  king  was 
fully  acknowledged  as  James  VI  I.  of 
Scotland,  and  invested  with  a  solid 
and  absolute  authority,  of  which  no 
one  could  participate,  save  in  depen- 
dence on  or  by  commission  from  him. 
The  party  of  Argyle  instantly  took 
fire  at  what  was  called  '  this  so  signal 
violation  of  national  rights  ;*  and  that 
earl  arrived  from  Holland  1685,  with 
2500  men  in  arms  (who  had  with  dif- 
ficulty been  got  together)  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  Scotland.  The 
privy  council,  however,  apprized  of 
his  intention,  raised  22,000  militia  in 
addition  to  the  regular  forces;  and 
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Argyle  had  no  sooner  appeared,  than 
his  arms  and  ammunition  were  seized, 
his  provisions  cut  off,  the  marquis  of 
Athol  pressed  him  on  one  side,  lord 
Charles  Murray  on  the  other,  the 
duke  of  Gordon  hung  upon  his  rear, 
and  the  earl  of  Dunbarton  met  him 
in  front  In  a  few  days  his  little 
army,  wandering  about,  was  entirely 
dispersed,  himself  taken  prisoner  in 
disguise  near  Renfrew,  put  in  irons, 
carried  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
executed  The  presbyterians  were 
the  next  to  take  offence,  on  occasion 
of  the  penal  laws  against  papists  being 
superseded ;  the  earl  of  rerth  haying 
opened  a  chapel  for  the  private  cele- 
bration of  mass  at  Holyrood  House, 
and  the  bishops  having  assented  to 
the  restoration  of  the  old  forms. 
Queensbury  having  retired  from  the 
council,  the  covenanters  once  more 
appeared  in  arms  in  various  parts  of 
the  country;  and  though  put  down 
from  time  to  time  with  severity,  the 
hopes  of  support  from  Holland,  whi- 
ther many  of  the  nobles  who  favoured 
the  covenant  had  fled  to  solicit  the 
aid  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  daily 
gained  strength,  until  a  dimision  of 
the  same  spirit  throughout  England 
convinced  the  earls  of  Perth  and 
Melfort,  who  were  now  at  the  head 
of  aflain,  of  their  danpr.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  William  of  Orange 


had  landed  at  Torbay,  than  the  Scot' 
of  the  southern  and  western  parts 
rose  in  arms,  the  civil  authority  of 
the  old  government  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  students  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow  publicly  burned  the  efligies 
of  the  pope,  and  of  the  various  Scot- 
tish prelates.  The  flame  of  rebellion 
spreading,  the  apprentices  and  some 
of  the  citizens  ot  Edinburgh,  aided  at 
last  even  by  the  magistrates  and  town- 
guard,  drove  away  a  company  of  sol- 
diers who  protected  Holyrood  House, 
rifled  the  chapel,  and  made  a  bonflre 
of  the  images  and  books.  The  earl 
of  Perth,  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  kingdom,  was  dlsco- 
yered,  and  cast  into  prison ;  and  every- 
where the  furious  covenanters  seized 
the  persons  of  the  episcopal  clergy, 
carried  them  in  mock  procession  about 
their  parishes,  tore  their  gowns,  bru- 
tally beat  them,  and  after  threatening 
them  with  death  if  they  ventured  into 
their  churches,  drove  their  wives  and 
children  from  the  parsonage-houses 
into  the  fields  and  roads.  At  length 
terror  brought  over  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  treat  with  the  prince  of 
Orange,  though  a  few  remamed  firm 
to  the  interests  of  James :  among  the 
latter  were  the  duke  of  Gordon  (go- 
vernor of  Edinburgh  Castle),  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  and  the  bishops. 


EMINENT  PBaaONB. 


Thomas  Rbn,  bom  at  Berkham- 
stead,  Herts,  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  New  College,  Oxford. 
Bishop  Morley  became  his  patron 
after  he  had  taken  orders,  and  ne  ob- 
tained a  living  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  a  stall  at  Westminster.  In  1679 
he  went  to  Holland  as  chaplain  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  the  daughter 
of  James  1 1.,  and  in  1683  accompanied 
lord  Dartmouth  when  he  went  against 
Tangier ;  and  in  every  station  he  ex- 
hibited a  conscientious  propriety  of 
conduct,  and  an  unyielding  morality. 
After  being  made  chaplain  to  Charles 
II.,  with  residence  at  Winchester,  he 
was  desired  by  a  royal  messenger  to 
get  his  house  ready  to  receive  Mrs. 


Nell  Gwynne,  as  his  Majesty  was 
coming  to  the  city;  but  thinking  the 
king's  mistress  an  unsuitable  inmate, 
he  positively  refused  to  admit  her. 
When  Charles  was  informed  of  his 
conduct,  he  coolly  replied,  •  Then 
Mrs.  Gwynne  must  find  lodgings 
elsewhere;*  and  to  the  surprise  of 
his  courtiers,  he  promoted  this  con- 
scientious supporter  of  the  dignity  of 
his  character  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  1685.  In  the  month  follow- 
ing, the  prelate  attended  the  death- 
b^  of  Charles  II.,  and  sat  with  him 
three  whole  days  and  nights,  watch- 
ing proper  intervals  to  suggest  pious 
and  appropriate  thoughts.  He  also 
receivea  the  last  declaration  of  faith 
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of  that  monarch,  which,  according  to 
modern  notions,  constituted  Ch^u-les 
a  Romanist,  although  such  was  not 
the  conclusion  of  either  the  bishop  or 
the  court.  Ken's  firmness  of  principle 
was  again  exemplified  in  signing  the 
petition  to  James  XL,  for  which,  with 
the  other  bishops,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  and  it  was  still  further  dis- 
played at  the  Revolution,  when  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric,  1690.  Re- 
tiring from  public  liie,  he  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  literary  and  pious 
pursuits ;  and  was  so  much  respected 
by  queen  Anne,  that  she  granted  him 
a  pension  of  200/.  per  annum.  Wish- 
ing always  to  be  duly  impressed  witli 
a  sense  of  his  mortality,  he  used  to 
carry  his  shroud  in  his  portmanteau 
when  he  travelled,  and  to  place  it 
among  his  ordinary  linen  when  at 
home ;  and  it  was  his  fine  observation, 
that  the  habitual  remembrance  of 
eternal  judgment  is  a  sovereign  re- 
medy against  all  vanity  and  pride. 
His  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  74, 
at  the  seat  of  his  friends,  the  Thynnes, 
at  Longleat,  Wilts,  where  he  often 
resided  for  months  together,  1711. 

John  Tillotson,  son  of  a  rigid 
calvinist,  was  born  at  Sowerby,  York- 
shire, and  educated  at  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge.  The  perusal  of  Chilling- 
worth's  works  removed  the  princi- 
ples of  puritanical  instructors;  and 
on  taking  orders,  he  became  curate  to 
his  friend  (afterwards  bishop)  Wil- 
kins,  1656.  At  the  Restoration  he 
was  made  dean  of  Canterbury ;  and 
attending  lord  Russelat  his  execution, 
he  urged  him  to  admit  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance.  His  own  subse- 
quent denial  of  that  tenet  by  accept- 
ing the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
on  tlie  suspension  of  Sancroft  for  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William,  subjected  him  to  great  and 
deserved  censure ;  and  the  whole  body 
of  conscientious  non-jurors  directed 
their  anger  against  him.  He  died, 
aged  j54,  1694,  of  palsy,  in  the  arms  of 
his  friend  Nelson,  -leaving  nothing  to 
his  widow  but  the  copy  of  his  ser- 


mons, which  sold  for  2500  guineas ; 
to  which  the  king  added  an  annuity 
of  600/.  So  admired  liave  these  veiy 
elegant  discourses  been,  tliat  they 
have  been  translated  into  all  tlie  con- 
tinental languages. 

Richard  Baxter  was  son  of  a 
person  of  small  fortune,  and  bom  at 
Rowton,  Salop.  After  an  education 
among  puritans,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
master  of  the  revels,  as  an  amanuen- 
sis ;  but  being  disgusted  with  the  gay 
scenes  thus  opened  to  him,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  in  1638  took  orders 
in  the  church  of  England.  The  im- 
position of  tlie  *  et  cetera'  oath,  1639, 
which  compelled  all  holding  livings 
to  a  fixed  declaration  of  opinion  re- 
specting church-government,  ceremo- 
nies, &c.,  detached  him  from  the  esta- 
blishment ;  and  joining  the  indepen- 
dents of  Kidderminster,  he  became  a 
preaclier  among  them,  1640.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
he  sided  |with  the  parliament ;  and 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  accepted 
the  chaplaincy  of  colonel  Whalley's 
regiment,  and  saw  much  active  ser- 
vice. During  this  period  he  was,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  a  secret 
friend  to  the  church,  and  repressed 
sectaries  as  much  as  he  was  able.  In 
1647  ill  health  made  him  resign  the 
army ;  and  his  recovery  was  marked 
by  his  frequent  preacliing  against  the 
covenanters  of  Scotland.  He  even 
urged  the  soldiery  not  to  oppose  the 
Scottish  troops  who  came  into  Eng- 
land under  Charles  II.,  1651 ;  and 
assured  Cromwell,  in  a  conference 
very  characteristic  of  both  parties, 
that  the  people  were  opposed  to  his 
usurpation,  and  thought  the  ancient 
monarchy  a  blessing.  In  a  sermon, 
too,  which  he  preached  before  tlie 
Protector,  he  told  him  that  the  tole- 
ration of  separatists  and  sectarians 
was  the  great  evil  of  his  government. 
Holding  civil  liberty  to  be  of  secon- 
daiT  consideration  to  true  religion, 
and  th«  independent  form  to  be  tiiat 
true  religion,  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
Charles  II.,  and  beoune  one  of  his 
chaplaij38y  but  declined  the  see  of 
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Hereford.  Tlie  king,  however,  would 
not  permit  his  return  to  Kiddermin- 
ster; in  1672,  he  was  forbidden  to 
officiate  at  a  meeting-house  which  he 
had  built  in  London ;  and  in  1682 
was  fined  195L  for  preaching  five  ser- 
mons within  five  miles  of  a  corpora- 
tion. In  1685,  after  the  accession  of 
James  II.,  Judge  Jeffreys  condemned 
him,  with  much  injustice,  to  an  impri- 
sonment of  two  years,  for  his  para- 
phrase on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  therein  seditiously 
opposed  episcopac}' ;  but  in  six  montbe 
king  James  liberated  him,  and  he 
thereupon  retired  to  privacy,  and 
died,  aged  76,  1691.  Some  of  his 
works,  particularly  his  '  Saints'  Ever- 
lasting Rest,'  written  in  a  forcible 
style,  liave  been  deservedly  popular, 
and  are  still  much  cherished  by  var 
rious  classes  of  dissenters.  During 
all  his  troubles,  in  and  out  of  prison, 
Baxter  had  that  greatest  of  eartlily 
blessings,  an  affectionate  and  consol- 
ing wife ;  but  for  whose  unshrinking 
firmness  and  constant  solicitude  he 
declared  he  should  have  died.  As 
head  of  a  sect,  Baxter  took  a  stand 
betwixt  the  Calvinists  and  Armi- 
nians.  He  maintained,  and  had 
many  followers  in  his  doctrine,  that 
the  Saviour  died  for  some  in  particu- 
lar, tliough  for  all  generally;  and 
thus  endeavoured  to  unite  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  unconditional  election 
and  a  provisional  salvation.  A  body 
of  Baxterians  Ions  acknowledged 
these  distinctive  opinions;  and  the 
nonconformists,  for  some  time  after 
the  Revolution,  were  clearly  divided 
into  Calvinists,  Baxterians,  and  Ar- 
minians. 

Robert  Boyle,  fourteenth  child 
of  the  earl  of  Cork,  was  bom  at  Lis- 
more  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  that  the 
great  Bacon,  whom  he  so  much  re- 
sembled, died,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton,  under  Wotton,  and  lastly  at 
Geneva.  Afler  visiting  Italy  and 
France,  he  returned  to  England 
1644  ;  and  devoted  his  time  to  che- 
mistry. In  the  rooms  of  Wilkins, 
warden  of  Wadham,  he  planned  the 
Royal   Society,   1664 ;  in    1678,  he 


made  those  improvements  in  the  air- 
pump  which  have  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  its  inventor ;  and  in  1679  he 
was  pressed  by  Charles  II.  to  take 
holy  orders,  and  receive  a  bishopric. 
He  however  declined,  on  account  of 
his  nervous  and  hypochondriac  tem- 
perament, which  for  forty  years 
never  permitted  him  to  feel  in  spirits. 
In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  slender ; 
and  so  delicate  was  his  constitution, 
that  he  never  went  out  of  doors 
without  a  cloak,  declaring  that,  un- 
less in  the  hottest  days  of  summer, 
he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  feel 
warm.  He  also  refused  a  peerage ; 
and  at  length  died,  aged  65,  1691. 
*  Boyle,'  says  Boerhaave,  *  the  oma^ 
ment  of  his  age  and  country,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  genius  and  inquiries  of 
the  great  Verulam.  Which'  (con- 
tinues he),  *  of  all  Boyle's  writings 
shall  I  recommend  ?  All  of  them. 
To  him  we  owe  the  secrets  of  fire, 
air,  water,  animals,  vegetables,  fos- 
sils :  so  that  from  his  works  may  be 
reduced  the  whole  system  of  natural 
knowledge.'  To  private  charities  this 
excellent  man,  who  died  a  bachelor, 
devoted  1000/.  yearly ;  and  he 
founded  a  lecture  at  St  Paul's, 
now  known  as  '  Boyle's  Lec- 
ture.' The  preacher  was  not  appa- 
rently intended  by  the  testator  to 
defend  the  church  of  England  so 
much  as  Christianity,  against  notori- 
ous infidels  ;  and  eight  sermons  were 
to  be  preached  by  him  in  the  year. 
The  erudite  Bentley  was  tlie  first 
preacher ;  and  in  the  present  day  the 
being  selected  to  preach  *  Boyle's 
Lectures'  is  regarded  both  as  a  touch* 
stone  of  the  peculiar  church-opinions 
of  the  lecturer,  and  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  preferment.  The  Air  Pump 
was  invented  by  Otto  Von  Guericke, 
1654.  This  philosophical  instrument 
for  removing  the  air  out  of  any  vessel, 
has  been  of  the  highest  service  to  che- 
mistry. The  presence  of  air  in  va- 
rious substances  is  detected  by  it. 
A  glass  of  any  liquid,  placed  under 
what  is  called  the  receiver  of  the 
pump,  will  give  out  bubbles  of  air,  as 
soon  as  the  exhaustion  (a^  the  al»- 
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traction  of  air  is  called)  begins.  A 
shriyelled  apple  will  be  restored  to  ap- 
parent freshness  by  the  expanding  in 
this  way  of  the  air  which  it  contains. 
The  pressure  o£  air  is  shown,  if,  when 
the  receiver  is  open  at  both  ends,  the 
upper  orifice  be  stopped  by  the 
hand  ;  as  in  that  case,  when  exhaus- 
tion be^ns,  the  pressure  of  the  ex- 
terior air  will  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  hand.  The  weight  of  the  air  is 
proved  by  exhausting  a  copper 
ball,  properly  construct^,  of  its  air ; 
after  which  it  will  weigh  less  than 
before.  The  ekuHcity  of  air  may  be 
shown  by  placing  a  bladder,  shrivelled 
up,  and  tied  at  die  mouth,  under  the 
receiver:  as  exhaustion  takes  place,  it 
will  expand  gradually  until  it  bursts. 

Jacques  Bossuet  was  bom  at 
Dijon  of  a  good  family ;  and  after  an 
education  among  the  Jesuits,  ap- 
peared as  a  preacher  at  Paris,  where 
he  excited  great  attention  by  his  fu- 
neral orations.  In  1661  Louis  XI V. 
made  him  preceptor  to  the  dauphin, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  prince's 
education,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Meaux.  He  died,  aged  77,  1704. 
The  funeral  sermons  of  Bossuet  are 
still  considered  as  surpassing  all 
other  productions  of  the  kind,  in 
sublimity  and  pathos.  His  style  of 
preaching  was  lofty,  free,  and  ani- 
mated :  he  seldom  wrote  more  than 
the  heads  of  his  discourses,  and 
trusted  to  his  own  copious  and  com- 
manding eloquence  to  give  force  to 
his  sentiments.  In  his  defence  of  the 
old  form  of  religion,  he  ai^ued  greatly 
for  the  re-union  of  the  Englisn  with 
the  Roman  church ;  in  which  cause 
he  made  proposals  that  were  not 
relished  by  pope  Innocent  XL,  whose 
claim  to  infallibility  he  was  bold 
enough  to  oppose. 

Louis  BouBDALOUE,  a  Jesuit,  born 
at  Bourses,  became  perhaps  the  most 
solid  and  logical  preacher  the  French 
nation  ever  possessed.  Louis  XI V. 
was  among  his  auditors  ;  and  for  24 
years  his  sermons  were  listened  to 
witli  undiminished  delight  by  over- 
flowing congregations,  in  Uie  seasons 
of  Advent  and   Lent.     After  the 
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revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  he 
was  despatched  in  1686  by  Loub  into 
Languedoc,  to  make  converts  of  the 

Erotestants  ;  and  the  eflTect  of  his 
ibours  was  shown  by  the  bringing 
back  of  all  the  people  of  Montpellier 
to  the  Romish  faith.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  gave  up  his  whole 
time,  like  Bossuet,  to  attending  on 
the  sick,  visiting  the  prisons,  and 
other  works  of  charity  ;  and  he  died 
in  the  same  year  with  that  eloquent 
prelate,  1704,  aged  72.  As  B<»suet 
was  superior  in  declamatory  elo- 
quence, and  in  high  and  sublime  ex- 
pression of  thought,  so  Bourdaloue 
was  extraordinary  in  his  power  of 
going  into  the  very  profundity  of  re- 
flection :  all  his  productions  abound 
in  sound  reasoning,  dialectic  se- 
quence, and  deep  theology. 

Sebastian  Vauban,  bom  of  a 
respectable  family  in  France,  entered 
the  army  early,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished hj  his  genius  for  fortifica- 
tion. No  siege  took  place  without 
his  having  something  to  do  with  it ; 
and  he  was  at  length  appointed  com- 
missioner-general of  fortifications 
1678.  He  died  at  Paris,  aged  74, 
1707.  He  fortified  more  than  900 
ancient  citadels,  built  80  new  ones, 
directed  53  sieges,  and  was  present 
at  140  battles ;  and  as  the  modem 
system  of  fortification  is  wholly  his 
own,  a  brief  description  of  the  nature 
and  parts  of  the  works  he  thus  per- 
fected, will  not  be  here  out  of  place. 
Fortification  is  either  field  or  per- 
manent. Field  fortificaHon  has  for 
its  object  the  protecting  of  camps, 
villages,  posts,  passages  of  rivers,  and 
the  construction  of  such  works  as  may 
be  required  to  aid  the  operations  of 
an  army  in  the  field ;  and  the 
trenches  and  offensive  works  usu- 
ally executed  in  carrying  on  a  siege 
are  field  fortifications.  Permanent 
Jbrtijication  is  the  art  of  shutting  in  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  a  city,  of  any  form 
whatever,  by  defensive  masses  of 
earth  and  ditches,  in  a  manner  the 
most  advantageous  for  making  the 
greatest  possible  resistance,  with  a 
garrison  proportioned   to   its  size. 
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against  the  attacks  of  superior  num- 
bers. Every  piece  of  ground  to  be 
fortified  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  polygon,  either  regular  or  irre- 
gular, called  the  polygon  of  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  all  the  works  constructed 
upon  any  one  side  of  it,  constitute 
afront  of  fortification.  The  great  mass 
of  earth  thrown  up  fropi  the  ditch 
inwards,  to  give  the  defenders  a 
commanding  surface  for  their  can- 
non and  musketry,  is  the  rampart ; 
and  the  covering  shot-proof  mass 
of  earth  on  the  exterior  edge  of 
the  rampart,  is  the  parapet.  The 
parapet  is  7^  feet  high,  that  it  may 
cover  the  defenders  behind  it ;  and 
a  step  of  earth  is  raised  at  the  foot  of 
its  interior  slope,  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  the  defenders  standing  on 
it  to  fire  over  the  parapet  with  ease ; 
this  step  is  the  banquette.  Immedi- 
ately without  the  ditches  of  the  place, 
there  is  a  road  of  communication  all 
round  the  fortress,usually  30  feet  wide ; 
having  on  its  exterior  edge  a  cover- 
ing mass  of  earth  eight  feet  high, 
which  slopes  off  gently  towards  Uie 
country ;  this  road  is  the  covered  way^ 
and  the  sloping  mass  the  glacu.  The 
first  range  of  ramparts  and  parapets 
that  enclose  the  place  is  the  body  of 
the  place,  or  entente;  and  all  the 
worlu  between  the  enciente  and  the 
covered  way  are  outworks.  Advanced 
works  are  such  as  are  constructed 
beyond  the  covered  way  and  the  glacis, 
but  within  the  range  of  the  musketry 
of  the  main-works.  Detached  works 
are  those  which  it  sometimes  be- 
comes necessary  to  construct  beyond 
the  range  of  the  defensive  musketry 
of  the  main  works ;  and  as  a  con- 
stant and  steady  communication  with 
them  cannot  be  kept  up  during  a  siege, 
they  are  consequently  left  chiefly 
to  their  own  resources.  In  permar 
nent  fortification,  the  sides  of  ditches 
are  supported  by  walls  of  masonry,  or 
revetments :  these  are  strengthened 
interiorily  by  buttresses  at  15  or  18 
feet  apart,  called  counterforts.  The 
side  of  a  ditch  next  to  the  place  is 
the  escarp,  and  that  next  to  the  coun- 
try is  the  counterscarp.  The  top  of 
the  revetment   is  usually    covered 
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with  a  flat  stone,  to  protect  the  ma- 
sonry from  being  injured  by  rain  :  this 
stone  projects  about  a  foot  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  masonry,  and  is 
called  the  cordon.  The  general  level 
of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works 
of  a  fortification  are  constructed 
is  called  the  plane  of  site,  whether 
it  be  horizontal,  or  obhque  to  the 
horizon,  as  on  the  general  slope  of  a 
hill.  The  general  height  to  which  the 
defensive  masses  of  earth  are  raised  is 
called  the  relief;  and  the  directions 
in  which  the  masses  are  laid  out,  con- 
stitute the  outline,  or  tracing  of  the 
fortification.  The  guns,  when  mount- 
ed on  their  carriages,  standing  2^  feet 
high  only  from  the  ground,  with  a 
parapet  of  7*  feet  high  before  them, 
openings  called  embrasures  are  cut 
through  the  parapets,  to  permit  them 
to  fire  in  the  directions  required. 
Guns  in  battery  stand  at  18  feet 
apart;  and  the  solid  part  of  the 
parapet  between  two  embrasures  is 
the  merlon.  As  embrasures  limit  the 
power  of  the  gun,  a  platform  is 
raised  in  rear  of  the  parapet,  when 
guns  are  required  to  range  freely 
over  the  surface  of  the  country  before 
them,  of  suflicient  height  and  breadth 
to  permit  their  being  run  out  over 
the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  so 
pointed  in  any  direction ;  and  guns 
m  this  position  are  said  to  be  en- 
barbette.  In  constructing  ramparts, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
natural  slope  at  which  earth  of  com- 
mon tenacity  will  stand  is  45^.  In 
examining  the  outline  of  a  fortress, 
it  is  seen  that  some  angles  point  out- 
wards towards  the  country,  and  others 
inwards  towards  the  place  :  the  for- 
mer are  sa&ant,  and  the  latter  are 
re-entering  angles.  A  bastion  is  a 
work  having  two  faces  and  two  flanks, 
the  angles  being  all  saliant ;  and  the 
line  of  rampart  that  joins  the  flanks 
of  two  bastions  together  is  the  curtain. 
The  ravelin,  or  demi-lune,  is  a  work 
having  two  faces,  forming  a  saliant 
angle,  placed  beyond  the  main-ditch 
opposite  to  the  curtain,  and  separated 
from  the  covered  way  by  a  ditch  that 
runs  into  the  main  ditch.  The  tenaUle 
is  a  low  work  in  the  main  ditch. 
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before  the  curtain  and  between  the 
flanks  of  the  half  bastions  of  a  front 
of  fortification  :  it  is  usually  16  yards 
in  thickness,  and  reveted  with  ma- 
sonry all  round.     A  citadel  is  a  small 
strong  fort,  constructed  either  within 
the  place,  or  on  the  most  inacces- 
sible part  of  its  general  outline  ;  it  is 
intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  garrison, 
in  which  to  prolong  the  defence  after 
the  place  has  fallen,  or  to  hold  out 
for  the  best  terms  of  capitulation. 
Citadels  are   generally  in  positions 
that  command  the  interior  of  the 
place,    and  are  therefore  useful  in 
overawing  a  population  tliat  might 
otherwise  strive  to  shorten  the  length 
of  a  siege,  during  which  the  inhabit- 
ants are  always  great  sufferers.     A 
cunette  is  a  small  ditch  in  the  middle 
of  a  dry  ditch,  in  order  to  keep  it 
drained ;  and  a  caponniere  is  a  para- 
pet placed  in  a  dry  ditch,  in  order  to 
cover  the  defenders  in  passing  across 
the  ditch  from  one  work  to  another, 
and  it  has  a  banquette  to  furnish  a 
fire  of  musketry  upon  the  ditch. — 
Brass  guns,  being  much  lighter  than 
iron  ones,  are  better  calculated  for 
field  service  ;   but  iron  guns   being 
stronger,  will  stand  a  heavier  firing, 
and  larger  charges,  and  are  therefore 
better  calculated    for    the   constant 
heavy  firing  of  sieges.     As  a  proof 
of  this,  in  the  last  sieges  in  Spain, 
brass  guns  could  never  support  a  hea- 
vier fire  than  120  rounds  in  24  hours, 
and  were  rarely  used  to  batter  at  dis- 
tances exceeding  300  yards ;  whereas 
with    iron  guns,   three  times    that 
number  of  rounds  were  fired  with 
effect  from  three  times  the  distance, 
for  several  consecutive  davs,  without 
any  other  injury  than  tne  enlarge- 
ment of  their  vents.     At  the  siege 
of  St.  Sebastian  in  1818,  several  of 
the  iron  pieces  bore  the  discharge  of 
9000  balls  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, without  experiencing  any  ma- 
terial damage.     Howitzers  do  not  dif- 
fer much  externally  from  guns ;  like 
them,  they  turn  upon  trunnions  ;  but 
their  especial  use  is  to  fire  buildings, 
to  reach  troops  behind  hills  or  para- 
pets, to  bound  their  shells  along  fines, 
and  against  cavalry,  to  breach   mud 


walls,  by  exploding  their  shells  in 
them,  &c.  They  project  common 
shells,  common  and  spherical  case* 
shot,  carcasses,  and,  if  necessary, 
round  shot.  Carronades  are  short 
light  iron  guns:  they  differ  from 
guns  and  howitzers  in  having  no 
trunnions,  being  fastened  to  their 
carriage  by  a  loop  underneath  ;  they 
are  chiefly  used  in  the  arming  of  ships, 
and  enable  ships  to  throw  heavy  shot 
at  close  quarters,  without  overloading 
their  decks  with  heavy  guns  :  on  shore, 
they  are  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  as  howitzers. — 
Mortars  differ  from  guns,  in  having 
their  trunnions  placed  behind  the 
vent ;  they  are  short  pieces,  and  are 
for  projecting  shells  at  high  angles  ; 
they  also  throw  carcasses  and  fire- 
balls. Shells  projected  from  mortars 
at  45^  of  elevation,  make  a  high  curve 
in  their  flight,  and  fall  witli  dieirfuU 
gravity,  and  nearly  vertically,  upon 
the  object  to  be  struck ;  thus  forcing 
in  the  strongest  buildings,  and,  burst- 
ing at  the  same  time,  they  fire  every 
thmg  around,  their  sphnters  also 
being  very  destructive.  As  mortars 
rest  upon  solid  beds,  they  are  only 
fitted  for  permanent  batteries,  as 
those  erected  in  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  fortified  places  ;  if  there  be 
time  and  opportunity  of  using  them 
in  the  field,  they  are  always  formid- 
able. A  shell  is  a  hollow  iron  ball 
with  a  fuze-hole  in  it  to  receive  the 
fuze,  which  is  a  plug  of  wood,  in 
whose  cavity  powder,  properly  pre- 
pared to  burn  slowly,  is  placed.  On 
firing  the  piece,  the  fuze  ignites,  and 
contmues  to  bum  during  its  flight ; 
and  being  cut  so  as  to  bum  out  as  tlie 
shell  falls  on  the  object,  the  powder 
in  the  shell  ignites,  and  scatters  the 
fragments  around.  Hand-grenades 
are  shells  about  3  lbs.  weight,  thrown 
from  the  hand  by  practised  men, 
hence  the  name  'grenadiers.'  As 
soon  as  the  fuze  is  lighted,  the  grena- 
dier naturally  desires  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and  it  requires  well-trained  men  to 
use  the  weapon  coolly.  Grenades 
are  never  thrown  upon  an  enemy  on 
level  ground  ;  as  the  splinters  would 
be  as  dangerous  to  those  who  used 
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tbem,  as  to  the  opposing  party.  They 
are  exceedingly  useful  for  throwing 
over  parapets,  into  unflanked  ditches, 
and  upon  storming  parties ;  likewise 
in  the  defence  of  stockades,  houses, 
barricades,  streets,  &c ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  quilted  together  like  grape- 
shot,  fuzes  outwards,  to  be  thrown 
from  mortars  for  clearing  works  of 
their  defenders.  Carcasses  are  shells 
having  three  fuze-holes ;  they  are  pro- 
jected from  mortars,  howitzers,  and 
guns,  and  tilled  with  a  peculiar  com- 
position, which  bums  with  great 
power  and  fury  from  8  to  10  mi- 
nutes ;  the  carcass  shells  do  not  burst, 
but  the  flame  rushes  out  of  the  three 
plug-holes,  firing  everything  within 
Its  influence.  All  shot  is  of  iron,  and 
solid;  round-shot  are  sometimes 
heated  in  furnaces,  and  fired  red-hot, 
to  ignite  ships,  buildings,  &c. ;  grape* 
shot  are  a  quantity  of  small  shot,  so 
arranged  with  an  iron  pin  in  the 
centre  to  fix  them,  as  to  represent  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  and  when  fired  off, 
they  scatter  in  all  directions :  canister- 
shot  are  tin  canisters  filled  with  small 
shot,  and  intended  to  scatter  their  de- 
struction in  the  firing ;  spherical-shot 
are  shells  filled  with  musket-bullets, 
having  a  bursting  charge  of  powder 
mixed  with  them,  and  are  fired  by 
means  of  a  fuze,  like  a  common  shell. 
It  is  calculated  that,  in  besieging  a 
place,  a  breach  of  103  feet  (being  an 
opening  sufficiently  JT^t  to  warrant 
an  assault)  can  be  e&cted  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  10,653  shot,  thrown  from 
the  distance  of  500  yards.  Now,  as- 
suming the  rate  of  firing  at  20  rounds 
per  hour,  that  expenditure  will  oc- 
cupy 532  hours'  firms  of  a  single  sun, 
or  35  hours'  firing  of  a  battery  of  15 
guns,  iron  18  or  24  pounders.  Tlie 
breach  is  properly  marked  out  by 
cutting  a  horizontal  line  or  groove  as 
near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  each  extremity  of  it,  by 
two  perpendicular  grooves  :  then,  by 
deepening  these  cuts,  and  firing  occa- 
sional salvos  at  the  part  to  be  brought 
down,  it  will  soon  &11.  In  this  prac- 
tice, the  bottom  of  the  wall  is  first 
fired  at,  and  afterwards  the  guns  are 


brought  to  bear  gradually  upwards  till 
the  breach  is  completed.  To  fire 
high  at  first,  would  be  to  cover  the 
lower  part  of  the  intended  breach 
with  rubbish,  which  would  prevent 
its  being  got  at  afterwards.  The 
sooner  a  breach  is  rendered  practi- 
cable the  better ;  as  the  defenders  will 
have  less  time  to  retrench  it,  before 
the  assault  is  given.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  thin  parapet  of  ma- 
sonry that  sufficed  formerly  to  cover 
the  archers  and  slingers,  could  be 
immediately  cut  through  by  shot  pro- 
jected by  gunpowder ;  and  if  it  were 
sufficiently  thickened  to  be  shot-proof 
(8  feet),  it  is  very  undesirable  to  make 
it  so,  since  the  splinters  detached  from 
masonry  walls  by  shot  striking  them 
are  at  all  times  very  dangerous,  and 
do  much  execution  amongst  those 
who  are  near  them.  A  parapet  of 
earth  has  therefore  superseded  that 
of  masonry ;  and  as  the  shot  from 
heavy  guns  can  penetrate  from  12  to 
15  feet  into  a  bank  of  earth,  the  thin- 
nest part  of  the  parapet  at  the  top  is 
made  18  feet,  and  its  base  occupies 
from  25  to  80  feet. — (SeeGunpouh 
der,) 

Contemporaries. — Daniel  Morhof 
(1689—1691)  bom  at  Wismar,  be- 
came professor  of  history  at  Kiel, 
and  was  author  of  *  Polyhtstor  Litte- 
rarius,'  and  other  valuable  philo- 
logical works.  SirWimamPettv{\Q^ 
— 1687)  son  of  a  clothier  at  Kumsey, 
Hants,  became  known  by  his  practical 
works  of  plans  for  national  taxation, 
for  ships  to  go  against  wind  and  tide, 
and  for  discovering  lead  and  other 
mines,  practised  some  time  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
BartkUani  UHerbelot  (1625—1695), 
bom  at  Paris,  a  celebrated  student  of 
Eastern  languages,  became  oriental 
interpreter  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  published  the  result  of  his  labours 
in  his  famous  '  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale.'  WiUiamSancroft{\6\Q—U9S), 
born  at  Fresingfield,  Suffolk,  was 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one 
of  the  seven  prelates  committed  to 
the  Tower  by  James  II.  He,  how- 
ever, refused  to  take  tlie  oaths  to 
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William  III.,  when  he  found  him 
break  his  promise  of  *  being  a  restorer 
of  peace,  not  a  supplanter/  and  was 
on  that  account  depriyed.  George 
Jeffreys  (1626—1689)  bom  of  a  good 
family  at  Acton,  Denbighshire,  be- 
came notorious  by  his  severity,  when 
employed  by  James  II.  to  punish,  as 
chief-justice,  the  followers  of  Mon- 
moutn.  James  made  him  a  peer  and 
lord-chancellor  in  reward ;  but  at  the 
Revolution  he  was  seized  by  a  party 
inimical  to  the  deposed  king,  and 
without  any  charge  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  till  his  death.  EsprU  Flechier, 
( 1 632 — 1 7 10)  born  near  Avignon,  be- 
came famous  as  a  preacher  of  funeral 
orations,  a  species  of  pulpit-discourse 
for  which  there  was  a  smgular  rage 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
France.  Louis  made  him  a  bishop, 
observing  that '  he  had  only  kept  him 
from  advancement  so  long,  irom  a 
sellish  wish  to  detain  him  in  Paris  as 
a  preacher,  for  his  own  soul's  benefit' 
FMchier  has  the  credit  of  bringing 
back  all  the  protestants  of  his  diocese 
(Nismes)  to  the  Old  Church  by  his 
persuasive  eloquence.  Jean  de  La- 
/>n/fliW  (1621— 1695)  bom  at  Cha- 
teau Thierri,  left  the  Oratoire  to 
write  for  fame,  and  became  the  first 
of  French  fabulists.  His  *  Fables' 
are  universally  admired.  The  poet, 
however,  was  wayward,  and  wholly 
inclined  to  run  counter  to  the  mles 


of  society.  He  divorced  his  wife,  left 
her  to  bring  up  his  son,  and  when  the 
latter  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  his 
own  child,  at  14,  only  exclaimed, 
with  the  heartlessness  of  a  French 
class  to  which  Rousseau,  the  boasted 
'man  of  nature,'  subsequently  be- 
longed, 'Ah!  j'en  suis  bien  aise!' 
Eliat  i4«Aifio/Sp  (1617— 1692)  bora  at 
Lichfield,  was  a  commissioner  of  ex- 
cise under  Charles  I.,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  devoted  himself 
to  trace  the  Roman  roads  of  England 
mentioned  in  the  itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus. Since  Oxford  noticed  him  by 
ffiving  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  by 
diploma,  he  bestowed  all  his  valuable 
MSS,  coins,  &c.  on  that  university, 
and  died,  aged  75,  1692. 

SOVEREIGNS.—TURKBY.— 
1649,  Mohammed  IV. ;  1687,  Sulei- 
man III.  Pope. — 1676,  Innocent 
XI.  France,— 1648,  Louis  XIV. 
Russia.— 1682,  Iwan  V.  and  Peter  I. 
Sweden.— 1660,  Charles  XI.  Den- 
MARK  and  NoRWAT. — 1670,  Christiera 
V.  Portugal.  —  1688,  Pedro  IL 
Spain.— 1665,  Charles  II.  Ger- 
many.— 1658,  Leopold  I.  Poland. 
—1674,  John  Sobicski.  Persia.— 
1666,  Suliman.  Netherlands.  — 
1647,  William  II. ;  1650,  De  Witt ; 
1672,  William  III.  Dblhl— 1658, 
Auningzeh.  China. — 1661,  Kang- 
hi.  Hungary.— 1682,  Tekeli,  usur- 
per ;  1687,  Joseph  I.,  emperor. 


PERIOD  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 

JACOBITE  PARTY  IN  ENGLAND. 

1688  TO  1760—72  yeabs. 


REION  CLXIX. 

WILLIAM  IIL  AND  MARY  IL,  KING  and  QUEEN 
OF  ENGLAND. 

1688    TO    1702—14   TEAB8. 

Personal  History. — William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  William  1 1,  of  Orange,  and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of 
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England,  and  was  born  at  the  Hague  1650.  He  was  22  years  old  when 
elected  stadtholder  of  the  Dutch,  1672.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a 
thin  body,  and  delicate  constitution,  subject  to  an  asthma  and  cough  from  his 
infancy.  He  was  sparing  of  speech,  and  his  manner  was  repulsive.  In 
battle  he  displayed  coolness,  fortitude,  and  an  animation  very  unusual  for  his 
general  demeanour.  His  ambition  promoted  him  to  act  as  umpire  in  the 
contests  of  Europe,  and  to  meddle  in  the  quarrels  of  other  states.  To  sum 
up  his  character  in  few  words — '  William  was  a  fatalist  in  religion,  inde- 
fatigable in  war,  enterprising  in  politics,  dead  to  the  warm  and  generous 
emotions  of  the  heart,  a  cold  relation,  an  ungracious  prince,  and  an  impe- 
rious sovereign.'  Mary,  daughter  of  the  king  he  had  dethroned,  and  whom 
he  had  married  in  1667,  was  in  person  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  a 
pleasing  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  dignified  air.  Her  judgment  was 
solid,  and  her  apprehension  clear :  but  she  possess^  a  cool  equanimity, 
which  agreed  with  her  known  want  of  natural  affection.  She  made  Wil- 
liam an  obedient  wife,  and  even  acted  well  as  a  regent  during  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  continent :  but  to  her  sister  Anne  she  behaved  with  the  coldness 
she  had  shown  towards  her  father,  insomuch  that  a  degree  of  dislike  existed 
between  the  two.  At  the  age  of  thirtv-three,  she  was  seized  with  the  small- 
pox, and  died  1604,  leaving  her  husband  to  rule  alone,  and  without  any 
issue. 

Political  History. — The  abdication  had  taken  place  Dec.  2drd,  1688 ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Feb.  ISth,  1689,  that  the  parliament  assented  to  William's 
accession  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary,  the  sole  administration,  however,  to 
remain  in  him.  Thus  become  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  nation,  William 
soon  found,  from  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit,  that  the  utmost  vigilance 
would  be  required  to  enable  him  to  sit  steadilv  upon  the  throne.  Although 
the  tories  had  ufiited  with  the  whigs  in  allowing  his  interference  in  the 
national  affairs,  they  were  opposed  to  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  to  the 
prejudice  of  both  James  and  his  infant  son.  As  high  churchmen,  too,  they 
could  not  give  up  their  notion  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  nor  acquiesce 
in  the  transfer  of  a  throne  by  the  mere  will  of  the  multitude.  A  bill  of 
rights,  therefore,  settlincall  the  disputed  points  between  the  king  and  people, 
and  circumscribing  while  defining  the  royal  prerogative,  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  tories ;  and  thus  was  drawn  the  first  equable  and  even  actual 
contract  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects  in  Eneland,  the  existence  of 
which  had  long  been  theoretically  contended  for.  At  the  same  time,  the 
temper,  habits,  and  manners  of  William  were  not  such  as  to  create  personal 
attachment,  partaking  as  the^  did  of  a  coldness  which  looked  like  pride,  and 
repressed  all  enthusiasm  in  his  favour,  even  amongst  those  who  were  attached 
to  his  cause.  His  anxiety  for  toleration,  his  strong  calvinistic  notions  even 
to  the  point  of  fatalism,  and  his  wish  to  remove  the  pale  of  the  church,  that 
dissenters  might  mingle  and  be  confounded  with  churchmen,  still  further 
indisposed  numbers  ;  so  that  the  crown  had  no  sooner  been  placed  on  his 
head,  than  a  large  proportion  of  his  su^ects  were  either  his  secret  or  open 
enemies.  His  earhest  act  was  that  of  Toleration,  1689,  whereby  dissenters 
were  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  on  condition  of  subscribing  to 
a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  the  mass,  &c,  and  approving  certain 
of  the  89  articles.  In  Scotland,  the  whigs  alone  favoured  his  exaltation ;  and 
in  Ireland,  the  majority,  being  catholics,  adhered  to  James. 

While  William  was  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  exiled 
king,  aided  by  Louis  XIV.,  made  a  descent  upon  Ireland,  1689 ;  and  being 
received  there  with  open  arms,  proceeded  to  invest  the  towns  in  the  interest 
of  his  enemy  and  son.  Failing  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  after  a  great 
loss  of  men,  James  returned  to  Dublin,  and  held  a  parliament ;  but  np&ing 
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was  projected  on  this  occasion,  and  William  landing  soon  after,  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  July  1st,  1690.  The  action  was  of  short 
duration ;  as  the  Irish,  after  losing  1500  men,  fled  in  all  directions.  James, 
on  his  return  to  Dublin,  resigned  his  power,  and  re-embarked  for  France ; 
where,  as  all  succeeding  endeavours  to  restore  him  proved  fruitless,  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  cloistered  seclusion.  Although  Limerick  held 
out  against  William,  that  king  returned  to  England,  and  had  the  satisffiction, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  of  seeing  Ireland  free  from  the  Jacobites,  as  the  faith- 
ful followers  of  James  now  began  to  be  called. 

In  the  meantime,  Louis  XIV.  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  William  hurried  to  a  congress  at  the  Hague,  1691,  to  animate  the 
confederate  princes  against  that  monarch.  The  French,  however,  were  so 
far  beforehand  with  the  allies,  tliat  they  took  the  strong  city  of  Mons,  1691, 
and  Namur,  1692 ;  and  William's  attempt  to  surprise  Marshal  Luxembourg 
at  Steenkirk  failed.  The  last  attempt  of  the  French  in  favour  of  the  exiled 
James,  1692,  was  frustrated  by  admiral  Russel ;  who,  in  conjunction  witli 
the  Dutch,  wholly  dispersed  their  invading  fleet  at  La  Hogue.  In  1693,  the 
French  were  victorious  at  Landen  against  William,  simply  as  king  of  Eng- 
land. William  in  return  retook  Namur,  1695 ;  but  hostilities  being  put 
an  end  to  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1696,  the  king  obtained,  in  poor  com- 
pensation for  all  his  campaigns,  a  promise  on  the  part  of  France  to  attempt 
to  dethrone  him  no  more,  and  the  conviction  that  he  had,  by  his  loans  to  carry 
on  war,  laid  the  foundation  of  England's  national  debt. 

The  death  of  queen  Mary  without  issue,  1695,  had  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  Jacobites ;  and  in  1696  a  plot,  which  was  unjustly  enough  imputed  to 
them,  was  discovered,  to  assassinate  William  in  a  lane  between  Brentford  and 
Turnham-green,  as  he  returned  in  his  coach  from  hunting.  It  was  also  found 
that  there  was  to  be  an  invasion  from  France  at  the  same  moment ;  and  tliat 
stores  were  already  embarked  at  Calais,  where  the  French  troops  were  wait- 
ing to  make  a  descent  Admiral  Russel,  with  a  formidable  fleet,  hereupon 
bombarded  Calais,  and  thus  prevented  the  interference  of  the  French ;  while 
William,  at  home,  was  busily  engaged  in  summarily  punishing  such  as  had 
favoured  the  design.  It  was  in  1698  that  William  joined  his  enemy  Louis 
XIV.  in  a  plot  to  divide  the  Spanish  territories,  should  Charles  II., 
then  in  a  declining  state,  die  without  issue.  Louis  had  calculated,  from  his 
long  knowledge  of  the  king  of  England's  character,  that  he  was  too  much  a 
politician  to  be  restricted  by  notions  of  private  justice ;  and  that  he  would 
make  no  scruple  to  infringe  the  laws  of  particular  countries  when  the  balance 
of  power  was  at  stake.  In  so  calculating  he  was  not  mistaken.  In  violation 
of  every  law,  human  and  divine,  therefore,  Louis  and  William  arranged  a  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  latter  were  at  once 
annihilated,  when  the  parliament,  at  its  flrst  meeting,  objected  to  his  large 
standing  army.  Some  severe  personal  remarks  also  were  made  against  the 
king  as  a  Dutchman  and  foreigner  ;  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  should 
have  a  council  of  thorough  Englishmen  to  guide  him,  so  that  he  might  better 
conform  to  the  national  usages,  and  lean  to  their  prejudices ;  and  he  was  at 
length  so  greatly  enraged  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  body-guard  of  Dutch 
iclared  he  would  relinquish  the  crown.     Of  this,  however. 


soldiers,  that  he  declared  1  ^ 

he  thought  better ;  and  when  informed  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  been 
made  kins  of  Spain  by  his  grandfather  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  the  French  had 
overrun  the  Netherlands  again,  he  gladly  (in  revenge  at  being  so  completely 
overreached  by  Louis),  entered  into  an  alliance  against  his  ancient  enemy, 
1701.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  humbling 
France ;  for  his  horse  falling  under  him,  in  riding  from  Kensington  to 
Hampton  Court,  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which 
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he  died,  March  8,  1702,  in  the  fifty-sec6nd  year  of  his  age.     He  was  interred 
in  Henry  V Il.'s  chapel,  near  the  remains  of  his  queen. 

The  accession  of  WiUiam  is  distinguished  by  the  undisguised  title  of '  Tlie 
Revolution ;'  and  on  that  prince's  assenting  to  the  '  Bill  of  Rights,'  1689,  it 
was  henceforth  illegal  to  suspend  laws,  &c.,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
the  protestant  succession  was  secured,  and  the  English  constitution  supposed 
to  be  restored  to  its  original  purity. 


EVENTS. 


Death  of  Queen  Maey^  1694.— 
This  event  was  the  only  one  which 
appeared  to  affect  William  deeplv : 
he  had  never  shown  much  re^urd  for 
his  consort  while  living,  but  shut  him- 
self up  for  many  weeks,  and  refused 
to  see  any  of  his  court,  when  she  died. 
Her  obsequies  were  performed  with 
great  magnificence ;  the  body  being 
followed  from  Whitehall  to  the  abbey 
bj^  both  houses  of  parliament.  As  a 
wife  ^which  is  rarely  the  case  with  one 
who  nas  been  an  undutiful  daughter) 
Mary  deserved  great  praise,  w  hen 
asked  what  she  intended  her  husband 
should  be^  if  she  became  queen,  she 
replied,  *  All  rule  shall  be  vested  in 
him.  HtubamU  love  your  wivet,  is  the 
command  I  wish  him  to  remember ; 
and  I  shall  follow  the  injunction, 
Wives,  be  obediefU  to  your  husbands  in 
all  things'  All  her  efforts  were  to 
promote  William's  interests,  and  make 
him  beloved  by  the  people ;  and  her 
letter  to  lady  Kussel,  in  which  she  de- 
plores the  bustle  and  pomp  of  royalty, 
because  it  separated  her  so  greatly 
from  her  husband,  is  an  interesting 
proof  how  much  more  powerful  in  her 
breast  were  the  feelings  of  the  woman 
than  those  of  the  queen. 

Eftbct  of  the  Bishops'  Trials, 
1688. — That  this  rash  proceeding  of 
James  produced  the  catastrophe  of 
his  expulsion  from  the  throne,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  question.  The 
seven  protesting  prelates  had  no  hand 
whatever  in  the  introduction  of  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  last  thing 
they  desired  was  the  interference  of 
any  foreign  power  in  the  matter  at 
issue  between  church  and  king.  But 
their  cause  was  made  that  of  the  great 
*  evangelical  league,'  of  which  the 
Dutch  Stadtholder  was  the  head ;  and 
every  means  was  taken  by  the  small 

Vol.  II. 


party  in  the  state  that  plotted  a  change 
of  dynasty,  to  make  it  generally  be- 
lieved, both  that  a  deadly  enmity 
existed  between  king  James  and  his 

{>re]ates,  and  that  the  latter  generally 
ooked  to  Holland  for  aid.  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  was  certainly  a 
conspirator;  but  the  following  brief 
review  of  the  protesting  bishop'  con- 
ference with  the  king,  their  trial,  &c., 
will  show  that  they  acted  an.  upright 
part  throughout. 

On  the  publication  of  the  king's 
'  Declaration'  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
May  4th,  1688,  directing  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  to  see  that  it  waa 
read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  king- 
dom. Dr.  Sancroft,  the  metropolitan, 
called  together  some  of  the  bishops, 
and  drew  up  at  his  palace  of  Lam- 
beth a  petition,  pointing  out  the  ille- 
gality of  the  dispensing  power  con- 
tained in  the  Declaration ;  which  the 
said  bishops,  without  the  archbishop 
(who  was  forbidden  to  appear  at 
court),  carried  for  presentation  to  the 
king  at  Whitehall,  May  18th.  It 
was  evening,  and  an  unusual  time  of 
audience ;  nevertheless .  the  .  king  re- 
ceived  the  prelates  kindly  in  his  clo- 
set, where  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
with  the  rest,  all  upon  their  knees, 
delivered  the  petition,  James,  on 
openine  the  document,  said,  *  This  is 
my  lord  of  Canterbury's  own  hand' — 
read  it  through,  folded  it  up  again, 
and  exclaimed  calmly,  *  Here  are 
strange  words-^I  did  not  expect  this 
from  you.  This  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion.' The  bishop  of  Bristol  re- 
plied, *  Rebellion !  Sir,  I  beseech  your 
majesty  not  to  say  so  liard  a  thing  of 
us.  Your  majesty  cannot  but  re- 
member that  you  sent  me  down  to 
quell  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  and  I 
am  as  ready  to  do  what  I  can  to  quell 
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another,  if  there  were  occasion.*  The 
bishops  of  Chichester,  Ely,  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  of  Peterborough,  all  spoke 
to  the  same  effect  '  1  will  keep  this 
paper,*  rejoined  James,  '  but  do  you 
question  my  dispensing  power  ?  Some 
of  you  have  printed  and  preached  for 
it,  when  it  was  for  your  purpose.' 
The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  reminded 
him  tliat  such  power  was  illegal,  as 
being  declared  against  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  II.,  and  by  his  own 
parliament .'  James  said  '  he  was  i-e- 
solved  his  Declaration  should  be  pub- 
lished.' Bishop  Ken  then  said,  *  We 
arc  bound  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  king :  we  triU  honour  you — ^we 
must  fear  God.'  '  Is  this,'  cried  James 
passionately,  '  that  which  I  have  de- 
served from  you — I  who  liave  sup- 
ported tlie  church  of  England,  and 
will  support  it  ?  I  did  not  expect  this 
from  you,  especially  from  some  of 
you.  I  will  be  obeyed  in  publishing 
my  Declaration.  God  hath  given  me 
this  dispensing  power,  and  I  will 
maintain  it.  If  I  think  fit  to  alter 
my  mind,  I  will  send  to  you  ;  but  I 
tell  you  there  are  seven  thousand 
men,  and  of  the  church  of  England 
too,  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal.*  Tims  ended  the  conference. 
On  June  8th  a  warrant  was  issued 
by  the  king's  special  command,  for 
committing  William,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  six  other  pro- 
testers, to  the  Tower,  •  for  contriving, 
making,  and  ptUfUsking,  (this  last  the 
seven  did  not  do,  though  their  ene- 
mies took  care  to  do  it  for  them  on 
the  very  morning  after  the  confer- 
ence,) a  seditious  libel  against  his 
majesty  and  his  government.' 
•  Tile  people,'  ,¥Titcs  Hume,  •  were 
already  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  prelates  were  exposed,  and  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  issue  of  so  extraor- 
dinary an  affair.  But  when  they  be- 
held those  fathers  of  the  church  em- 
barked under  a  guard  in  vessels  for 
the  Tower,  all  their  zeal  for  religion 
blazed  up  at  once,  and  they  flew  to 
behold  the  affecting  spectacle.  The 
whole  shore  was  covered  with  proi- 


trate  spectators,  who  at  once  implored 
the  blessing  of  the  prelates,  and  ad- 
dressed their  prayers  to  heaven  for 
protection  to  them  during  this  ex« 
treme  danger.  Even  the  soldiers 
flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
craved  the  benediction  of  the  crimi- 
nals they  were  appointed  to  guard. 
The  bishops  themselves,  during  this 
triumphant  suffering  augmented  the 
general  favour  by  the  most  lowly 
and  submissive  deportment ;  they  ex- 
horted the  people  to  fear  God,  ho- 
nour the  kin^  and  maintain  their 
loyalty ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  en- 
tered the  precincts  of  their  prison, 
than  they  hurried  to  tlie  Tower  duh 
pel,  in  onier  to  return  thanks  for  those 
afflictions  which  Heaven,  in  defence 
of  its  holy  cause,  had  thought  them 
worthy  to  endure.'  On  June  15th, 
archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  six  bi« 
shops  were  brought  from  the  Tower 
to  the  King's  Bench  by  writ  of  ha- 
beas-corpus.  As  they  passed  by  wa- 
ter, they  were  greeted  with  acdamar 
tions  and  prayers  for  their  safety,  by 
those  assembled  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  In  their  way  from  tlie  boat  to 
Westminster-hall,tQe  multitude  form- 
ed a  bne  for  them,  and  be^ed  their 
blessing.  Most  of  the  immense  crowds 
in  Palace-yard  were  on  their  knees ; 
the  archbishop  laid  his  hands  on  the 
heads  of  such  as  he  could  reach,  as  he 
proceeded;  and  while  he  exhorted 
them  to  continue  stead&st  in  their 
faith,  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of 
many.  A  number  of  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  followed  the  pre- 
lates into  court;  and  that  crisis  to 
which  the  king's  intemperate  roear 
sures  were  tending,  seemed  to  be  now 
arrived— the  fate  of  the  whole  nation 
resting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  good  or 
ill  success  of  the  bishops.  The  pre- 
lates having  been  examined  before 
the  judges,  were  admitted  to  bail,  and 
allowed,  to  the  ^reat  joy  of  the  people, 
to  return  to  their  homes  ;  which  tney 
did  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude.  At  night  bonfires  were 
lit  in  numerous  streets,  and  the 
healths  of  the  seven  drank  with  en- 
thusiastic joy.     When    archbishop 
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Sancroft  landed  at  Lambeth,  the 
grenadiers  of  lord  Lichfield's  regi- 
ment, though  posted  there  by  his 
enemies,  made  a  lane  for  his  passage 
from  the  river  to  the  palace,  received 
him  with  military  honours,  and  fell 
on  their  knees  to  ask  his  blessing. 
On  June  29th,  the  seven  appear^ 
in  court  to  take  their  trial,  llie  dis- 
cussion lasted  all  day.  In  the  even- 
ing the  jury  were  desired  to  retire, 
and  consider  of  their  verdict.  After 
remaining  closeted,  and  in  eager 
debate  all  the  night,  without  either 
fire  or  candle,  they  at  six  on  the 
ensuing  morning  sent  a  message  to 
the  chief  justice,  stating  they  were  all 
agreed.  In  consequence,  at  10,  the 
prelates  were  brought  into  court; 
and  the  jury  instantly,  by  their  fore- 
man, brought  in  their  verdict.  Not 
GuUijf.  '  The  moment  the  verdict  was 
pronounced  (writes  Clarendon)  there 
was  a  wonderful  shout,  that  one  would 
have  thou^t  the  hall  had  cracked.' 
The   tumultuous  sounds  of   trium- 

Shant  joy  extended  rapidly  from  the 
eart  of  the  metropolis  into  the 
country ;  and  we  have  sho^n  how 
the  soldiery  in  camp  at  Hounslow, 
where  the  king  was,  caught,  and  re- 
echoed the  acclamations.  The  pre- 
lates, immediately  on  their  acquittal, 
went  to  Whitehall-chapel  to  return 
tlianks ;  and  being  St.  Peter^s  day,  all 
remarked  that  the  epistle  was  sin- 

Silaily  appropriate,  narrating,  as  it 
d,  the  miraculous  deliverance  of 
the  then  head  of  the  church  catholic 
from  prison.  '  Congratulations,  as 
may  be  supposed  (writes  Dr.  D'Oyley 
in  his  life  of  Bancroft)  flowed  in  upon 
the  archbishop,  and  the  bishops  who 
were  associated  with  him,  from  vari- 
ous quarters.  Among  others,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  least  of  all 
(as  head,  the  doctor  must  mean,  of 
the  'evangdical  leaeue,'  not  as  an 
aspirant  to  the  English  throne)  could 
be  indifferent  to  the  event  of  this  trial, 
sent  to  congratulate  with  him  and 
the  other  bishops,  through  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  with  whom  he  at 
that  time  mmtained  a  correspond- 
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ence.'  On  this  correspondence  hung 
king  James's  suspicion  (the  moment 
the  prince's  invasion  was  soon  after 
talked  of,)  that  '  the  seven'  were  the 
inciters  of  that  movement ;  and  the 
archbishop  was  accordingly  summon- 
ed to  the  royal  presence  on  the  matter, 
Nov.  2nd.  On  his  arrival  at  White- 
hall, he  found  already  in  attendance 
the  bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
Chester,  and  St.  David's;  to  all  of 
whom,  when  they  were  admitted  into 
the  closet,  die  kine  said,  '  that  he  had 
seized  a  person  who  had  brought  into 
the  city  a  great  number  of  the  prince 
of  Orange's  'declarations,'  in  which 
(says  he)  is  a  passage  that  concerns 
you.'  The  secretary  having,  accord- 
mg  to  the  kins^s  order,  read  over  the 
passage.  Dr.  Bancroft  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose ;  •  That  he  owed 
to  his  majesty  a  natural  allegiance : 
that  he  had  oftentimes  confirmed  that 
allegiance  by  taking  voluntarily  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ; 
that  as  to  this  particular  charge,  and 
his  personal  concern  in  it,  he  averred 
it  to  be  utterly  false ;  that  so  far  had 
he  been  from  inviting  in  any  manner 
the  said  prince  to  maie  this  attempt, 
he  had  never  made  any  application  to 
him  ;  and  further,  that  he  could  not 
believe  that  any  of  his  brethren,  the 
bishops,  had  given  the  prince  such  an 
invitation.'  The  bishop  of  London 
said, '  he  had  given  the  king  his  an- 
swer on  the  day  before ;'  the  bishop 
of  Durham  said,  '  I  am  sure  I  am 
none  of  them  ;*  *  Nor  I,'  *  Nor  I,' 
said  the  other  two.  The  king  de- 
clared he  believed  them  all  innocent 
of  the  charse,  and  only  requested  that 
they  would  draw  up  a  paper  which 
might  be  published,  in  order  to  un- 
deceive the  people.  On  November 
6th  thesame  prelates,and  others,  again 
visited  Whitehall,  but  without  any 
such  document  as  the  king  had  de- 
manded ;  the  archbishop  declaring 
diat  he  and  his  brethren  had  so  se- 
verely smarted  for  meddling  with 
matters  of  state  and  government, 
that  it  had  obliged  them  to  be  cau- 
tious how  they   did  so  any  more. 
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•  Nay/  continued  Dr.  Sancroft,  'your 
majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor  both 
told  us,  at  our  trial,  tliat  the  honestest 
paper  relating  to  matters  of  civil  go- 
yemment  might  be  a  seditious  libel, 
when  presented  by  persons  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters— as 
they  said  we  had  not,  but  in  time  of 
parliament.'  After  some  altercation, 
the  passion  being  of  course  all  on  the 
royal  side,  the  conference  terminated ; 
and  the  crowds  without  the  palace, 
on  finding  the  prelates  come  away 
unscathed,  exhibited  their  joy  in  the 
usual  manner.  That  the  archbishop 
himself,  and  the  other  six,  at  least, 
were  perfectly  sincere,  and  were  ig- 
norant of  there  being  any  understand- 
ing with  the  stadtholder,  is  generally 
admitted ;  but  that  Compton,  bishop 
of  London,  spoke  falsely,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  prelates  of  two  con- 
sciences, is  evident  from  the  discovery 
subsequently  made  of  a  letter  to  the 
prince,  signed  by  him  and  others, 
June  80,  1688,  pressing  him  to  come 
without  delay  to  their  assistance,  and 
promising  to  prepare  all  others  to 
meet  his  person.  Such  inexcusable 
duplicity  was  not  chargeable  against 
either  of  the  seven,  more  especially 
Sancroft  and  Ken,  who  evinced  to  the 
world  their  freedom  from  and  horror 
of  the  crime  of  the  anonymous  Ama- 
lekite,  who  boasted  to  David  of  hav- 
ing slain  Saul,  by  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  supplanters 
of  king  James,  his  own  daughter  and 
son ;  for  which  they  were  by  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  deprived 
of  their  sees,  and  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  for  bread. 

Presbttert  established  in  Scot- 
land.— On  the  refusal  of  the  bishops 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
1689,  William  declared  episcopacy 
for  ever  abolished  in  Scotland,  and 
presbytery  tlie  national  form  of  wor- 
ship :  the  state  engaging  to  support 
the  latter  as  a  church,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  afforded  protection  to 
the  episcopal  church  in  England.  By 
asul^cquent  act  (10  Queen  Anne), 
the  law  of  presentation  to  benefices 


was  laid  down  for  the  Scottish  pre»- 
byterian  church,  or  kirk,  as  it  is 
usually  called ;  and  that  regulation 
has  been  observed  up  to  the  present 
day.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  constitution  of  the  kirk. 

Its  lowest  ecclesiastical  l<^lative 
body  is  the  kirk  session,  consisting  of 
the  parish  minister,  and  of  elders 
chosen  from  the  parishioners;  the 
latter  almost  invariably  respectable 
shopkeepers,  and  sometimes  even 
weavers  and  joiners,  the  office  of 
elder  being  rather  shunned  tlian 
courted  by  well-educated  Scots- 
men. Tlie  kirk-session  superintends 
the  morals  of  the  parish ;  and  all  cases 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  &c.,  come 
primarily  before  it  j  on  which  occa- 
sions it  has  power  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath,  and  then  to  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures. 

Next  in  superiority  is  the  prcsbu- 
iery,  composed  of  the  ministers  of*^a 
certain  number  of  parishes  adjacent 
to  one  another,  who  sit  in  it  ex  officio, 
and  of  an  elder  from  each  kirk-ses- 
sion of  the  district  for  which  the  pres- 
bytery is  constituted.  These  repre- 
sentative elders  are  chosen  once  in 
six  months.  Tliis  body,  or  court, 
may  affirm,  reverse,  or  alter  the  sen- 
tences of  the  kirk-session  within  its 
bounds,  and  is  tantamount  in  power 
to  the  episcopal  office  in  the  cliurch 
of  England.  The  induction  of  pre- 
sentees to  benefices  is  committed  ex- 
clusively to  the  presbyteiy ;  and  by 
the  act  of  Queen  Anne  (still  in  force), 
*  the  presbytery  is  obliged  to  receive 
and  admit  sucn  qualified  person  or 
persons  as  minister  or  ministers,  as 
shall  be  presented  by  the  respective 
patrons.'  As  an  additional  security 
against  the  introduction  of  an  un- 
qualified person  into  a  benefice,  the 
patron  can  present  to  it  only  some  indi- 
vidual who  lias  been  previously  Ucensed 
by  some  other  presbytery  of  Scotland 
to  preach,  though  not  to  administer 
the  sacraments ;  licensing  being  nearly 
equivalent  to  ordinalion  in  the  Eng- 
lish meaning,  though  the  term  'ordi- 
nation' in  tlie  Scottish  kirk  is  made 
to  mean  the  united  institution  and  in- 
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duclion  of  a  person  to  a  benefice.  If 
a  presbytery  refuse,  without  assign- 
ing a  reason,  to  induct  a  person  le- 
gally presented  to  a  living,  the  civil 
courts  may  order  that  presbytery  to 
do  so  under  a  penalty ;  just  as  a  writ 
of  quare  im2iedU  may  be  issued  against 
an  English  bbhop  who  refuses  to  in- 
stitute to  a  benefice  any  legal  pre- 
sentee, against  whose  literary,  dieo- 
logical,  or  moral  character  no  charge 
can  be  even  brought,  much  less  esta- 
blished. A  presbytery  has  a  civil 
jurisdiction  regarding  the  building 
and  repair  of  manses  and  churches ; 
and  here  it  roust  be  observed,  that  to 
each  nunisfer  (as  the  incumbent  is 
invariably  called)  of  a  country  par 
rish,  a  manse  (parsonage  house)  and 
a  glebe  of  at  least  four  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  as  much  grass  land  as  is 
enough  to  support  two  cows  and  a 
horse,  is  allowed.  The  manse  and 
glebe  are  found  at  the  expense  of  the 
heritors  (i.  e.  the  proprietors  of  land 
within  the  parish).  The  Scotch  liv- 
ings vary  from  150/.  to  500/.  per  an- 
num ,'  and  an  act  of  parliament,  1810, 
guaranteed  that  none  shall  be  under 
the  former  sum. 

The  next  body  above  the  presby- 
tery is  the  synod,  consisting  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  which  a  cer- 
tain number  of  contiguous  presby- 
teries are  composed.  The  synod  is  a 
court  of  review  over  the  presbytery, 
just  as  the  latter  is  over  the  kirK- 
session,  and  is  similar  to  a  synod  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  an  archie- 
piscopal  province  in  England. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  kirk  is 
the  general  auembly ;  a  body  which, 
from  the  days  of  Andrew  Melville 
downwards,  wherever  it  has  met,  whe- 
ther legally  or  otherwise,  has  been 
noted  for  the  turbulence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  its  contempt  of  all 
civil  authority  which  did  not  unhe- 
sitatingly sanction  its  own  notions  of 
religious  truth.  It  is  composed  of 
delegates  from  every  presbytery,  uni- 
versity, and  royal  burgh  throughout 
Scotland,  and  consists  of  a  fixed 
number  of  ministers,  and  (usually 
tliree)  aiders  from  each  university, 


and  an  elder  from  each  royal  burgh. 
No  general  assembly  can  meet  but  by 
the  authority  of  the  crown,  whose 
representative  takes  his.  seat  in  it, 
though  without  sliaring  in  its  delibe- 
rations, under  the  name  of  lord  high 
commissioner.-  It  meets  annually  in 
May,  and  only  continues  its  sittings 
ten  days;  and  after  its  dissolution 
by  the  said  commissioner,  all  its  pro- 
ceedings— should  it  ever  dream,  in 
defiance  of  royal  authority,  to  ven- 
ture upon  any— are  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  null  and  void.  In^  this  respect, 
whatever  may  liave  been  the  fre- 
quent boast  of  the  kirk  to  the  con- 
trary, the  general  assembly  of  Scot- 
land is  as  completely  under  state 
control  as  is  the  Convocation  of  the 
English  church.  (^See  Convocation,) 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  such 
general  assembly  from  acting  as  a 
court  of  last  resort  over  the  three  in- 
ferior bodies  named;  and  it  has  a 
right  to  determine  finally  every  ques- 
tion brought  from  them  by  rererence, 
complaint,  or  appeal.  In  its  legislar 
tive  capacity,  it  can,  by  the  Barrier 
Act  (as  it  is  styled)  of  1697,  enact 
new  laws,  under  certain  restrictions, 
for  the  internal  regulation  of  the 
kirk's  affairs. 

The  elders  of  the  kirk  are  to  be 
grave  and  serious  persons,  chosen 
from  families  of  known  orthodoxy; 
and  they  are  constantly  employed  in 
suppressing  vice  and  cherislung  piety, 
being  appointed  to  tlieir  office  by 
their  clerical  bretliren,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation,  give 
them  what  they  term  ordination,  set- 
ting them  apart  to  their  office  by 
solemn  prayer. 

Battle  of  the  Botne,  1690. — 
During  the  troubles  in  England, 
which  had  terminated  in  placing  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne^  the  two  parties  in 
Ireland  were  kept  in  tranquillity  by 
their  mutual  fears.  The  protestants 
were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  a 
massacre,  should  their  opponents  rise 
en  matse ;  and  the  catholics  expected 
daily  to  be  invaded  by  the  Dutch  and 
English.  Their  terrors,  however, 
were  ill-founded ;  for  though  lord-de- 
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cloth  of  arras,  and  filled,  says  an 
historian  of  the  time,  '  with  all  the 
loveliness  and  grace  of  Erin.'  Forty 
young  and  beautifal  maidens  ffx>m 
the  conyentSyClad  in  white  silk,strewed 
flowers  before  their  sovereign,  who, 
mounted  on  a  gallant  charger,  having 
the  earl  of  Granard  and  lord  Powis 
on  his  right,  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick and  lord  Melfort  on  his  left,  ad- 
vanced amid  the  plaudits  of  the  mul^ 
titude.  His  first  proclamation  was 
addressed  to  the  protestants  who  had 
quitted  Ireland,  urging  them  to  re- 
turn ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Londonderry,  arriving  before 
that  city  in  April.  The  place  had 
been  invested  ever  since  the  previous 
December;  but  though  ill  fortified 
and  provided,  the  bravery  of  the  in- 
habitants still  kept  their  invaders  at 
bay.  James  had  just  reduced  the 
garrison  to  the  last  extremity,  when, 
on  the  28th  of  July,  seven  ships, 
laden  with  provisions,  came  to  its  re- 
lief, and  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege.  Great  difficulties,  on  this, 
beset  the  path  of  James.  His  sol- 
diers luuibeen  for  some  time  support- 
ed by  their  officers ;  and  the  funds  of 
the  latter  failing,  he  was  obliged  to 
coin  copper  money,  which  was  to 
pass  for  silver  in  value.  To  add  to 
his  distress,  duke  Schomberg,  Wil- 
liam's general,  landed  with  10,000 
men,  and  took  the  town  of  Carrick- 
fergus ;  and  though  the  duke's  course 
was  impeded  by  the  breaking  out  of 
a  fever  among  his  troops,  James's 
soldiers  caught  the  infection,  and  were 
compelled  to  retire  to  winter- quarters. 
The  bad  success  of  tliis  campaign  in- 
duced William  to  cross  to  Ireland, 
June,  1690;  and  finding  that  his 
enemy  had  retired  beyond  the  Boyne, 
he  encamped  his  army  (36,000  Eng- 
lish, French  Huguenots,  Dutch,  and 
Danes),  June  29,  near  Drog^eda, 
supported  by  duke  Schomberg,  and 
general  Ginkel.  James  was  on  the 
opposite  (south)  bank  of  the  river, 
with  27.000  Irish  and  French,  having 
for  his  chief  officers  the  dukes  of  lyr- 
connel  and  Berwick,  count  Lauzun, 
and  general    Hamilton.      On    the 


puty  Tyrconnel  had  sent  several  mes- 
sages over  to  William,  that  he  was 
ready  to  yield  the  island  to  any  force 
that  might  make  a  surrender  decent, 
his  offers  had  always  been  rejected. 
Ireland  being  thus  neglected,  because 
it  was  William's  policy  to  reward  those 
who  supported  nis  cause  in  England 
out  of  the  forfeitures  which  he  pur- 
posed extracting  ultimately  from  the 
Irish  for  not  luiving  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms,  the  protestants  at 
leneth  declared  openly  for  William, 
and  the  catholics  for  James ;  where- 
upon general  Hamilton,  who  had 
been  sent  over  by  William,  but  was 
really  in  James's  interest,  routed  the 
former  with  considerable  slaughter  at 
Drumore,and  took  Hilsborough,  their 
head-quarters — but  Londonderry  re- 
solved to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1689,  James 
arrived  at  Kinsale  with  twenty  ships, 
and  1200  English,  officered  by  French- 
men ;  all  provided  by  Louis  XI Y. 
He  was  received  with  great  cordiality 
by  the  Irish ;  and  having  created 
Tyrconnel  a  duke,  proceeded  on  his 
march  to  Dublin.  But  the  condition 
of  the  rabble  that  gathered  round 
the  king  under  the  name  of  an  amiy, 
was  not  calculated  to  raise  his  hopes 
of  success.  Most  of  them  were  only 
provided  with  clubs,  or,  at  least, 
sticks  tipped  with  iron.  Their  very 
numbers  ruined  the  country ;  inso- 
much that,  out  of  100,000  already 
on  foot,  James  resolved  to  select  only 
as  many  as  he  could  well  equip  :  the 
rest  he  ordered  to  their  respective 
homes. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  March  that 
James  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
the  only  capital  which  still  acknow- 
ledged his  authority.  Ireland  had 
not  seen  a  king  of  England  on  her 
shores  since  the  days  of  John ;  and 
every  effi^rt  had  been  therefore  made 
by  the  Jacobite  part^r,  then  certainly 
the  leading  one,  to  give  an  imposing 
air  to  the  ceremonial.  The  entire 
way  from  the  city-gates  to  the  castle 
was  lined  with  soldiers,  the  streets 
were  sanded  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
balconies  were  hung  with  tapestry  and 
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evening  of  the  SOth,  William  was  shot 
in  the  shoulder  by  a  field-piece  aimed 
at  him  while  reconnoitring ;  but  the 
wound  was  not  serious,  and  he  took 
a  command  in  the  action  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  July  1. 

The  battle  commenced  with  the 
attempt  of  duke  Schomberg  to  ford 
the  river  below  Slane ;  when  sir  Neal 
O'Neile  opposed  him  with  his  dra- 
goons, but  tell  at  their  head,  on  the 
first  charge.  William,  upon  this, 
ordered  a  general  dash  through  the 
water  at  Oldbridge,  himself  and  duke 
Schombergbringinguptherear;  and 
a  tremendous  conflict  began,  wherein 
the  Huguenots  were  routed.  Schom- 
berg was  killed,  in  trying  to  rally  the 
Frenchmen ;  but  the  animated  con- 
duct of  William  prevented  the  flight 
of  several  regiments,  whom  he  led  on 
in  person  against  the  Irish,  and  drove 
them  fiiirly  out  of  Oldbridge  towards 
the  hill  of  Donore.  On  that  hill 
James  was  posted  with  some  squa^ 
drons  of  horse,  and  at  intervals  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  his 
own  troops  repulsing  those  of  the 
enemy,  '  O  spare  my  English  sub- 
jects r  While  his  troops  were  yet 
fighting  he  quitted  his  station  on 
seeing  a  regiment  of  them  thrown 
into  disorder  and  fly,  and  rode  off 
towards  Dublin.  Just  as  he  had  de- 
parted, the  Irish  rallied,  and  re- 
pulsed general  Ginkel's  charge  ;  but 
general  Hamilton  was  soon  after 
made  prisoner,  and  the  whole  Irish 
armv  thereupon  retreated,  followed 
by  their  opponents,  across  the  river 
near  Duleek,  till  night  stopped  the 
pursuit.  No  great  sacrifice  of  life 
nad  occurred  on  either  side ;  but  the 
Irish  lost  their  baggage  and  artillery 
entirely,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  at  an  end.  James  passed  hastily 
through  Dublin  to  Waterford,  riding 
on  horseback  ^e  extraordinary  dis- 
tance of  200  miles  in  24  hours ;  lind 
at  the  latter  city  he  found  a  ship 
ready  to  convey  him  back  to  France. 
As  he  was  crossing  the  quay  to  go  on 
board,  a  gust  of  wind  carried  off  his 
hat ;  upon  which  General  O'Farrell, 
an  old  officer,  ptesentiDg  him  with 


his  own,  James  took  it,  observing  as 
he  put  it  on  his  head,  '  Jf  I  have  lost 
a  crown  by  the  Irish— (for  he  would 
have  it  that  they  had  not  fought 
bravely,)  I  have  at  least  gained  a  liat 
by  them.'  In  the  same  feeling,  he  had 
said  to  the  duchess  of  Tyrconnel, 
upon  reaching  Dublin  from  the  field 
ot  battle, '  Your  countrymen,  madam, 
can  run  well  I'  '  Not  quite  so  well  as 
your  majesty,'  retorted  the  spirited 
duchess,  '  for  I  see  you  liave  won  the 
race. 

Tbe  victory,  however,  was  by  no 
means  decisive ;  and  SarsfieldC  an 
experienced  general,  headed  the  bea- 
ten army,  to  defend  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon.  James,  however,  sent 
orders  that  one  Sl  Ruth  should  be 
placed  over  Sarsfield.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ginkel  took  command  of  Wil- 
liam's army,  after  that  king's  return 
to  England ;  and  in  an  attack  upon 
Athlone,  defended  by  colonel  G  race  for 
James,  he  not  only  gained  possession 
of  that  place,  but,  in  a  pitcned  battle 
at  Aughrim,  put  the  Irish  to  the  rout, 
killed  5000  of  them,  together  with 
their  general  St.  Ruth,  and  drove  the 
remainder  upon  Limerick.  In  this 
last  retreat  the  followers  of  James 
made  a  brave  defence ;  but,  after  a 
siege  of  six  weeks,  they  came  to  terms 
wiUi  Ginkel,  who  was  rewarded  by 
William  with  the  earldom  of  Athlone. 
But  when  the  estates  given  him  with 
the  title  were  taken  away,  1695,  to 
pay  the  public  debts,  the  general  re- 
tired to  his  native  Holland ;  which 
has  to  the  present  day  been  the  usual 
place  of  residence  of  the  Earls  of 
Athlone. 

The  Last  Ybhhic  Couht.— The 
power  of  these  secret  German  tribu* 
nals  had  been  crippled  so  early  as  1 4SQ, 
by  Albert  the  Grave ;  but  in  certain 
remote  and  little  frequented  districts, 
where  the  feudal  influence  of  terri- 
torial lords  was  unimpaired,  a  neces- 
sity had,  to  the  time  of  Leopold  I., 
existed  for  the  maintenance  of  Veh^ 
mic  ( Wehmic)  or  Free  Courts.  The 
castles  of  many  of  the  German  ba^ 
rons,  as  in  earlier  days,  were  the 
strongholds  of  oppressors,  who  x»> 
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vaged  at  dieir  pleasure  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  more  remote  da^ 
tl^ese  castles  were  filled  with  the  spoils 
of  the  traveller  and  the  merchant ; 
the  daughters  of  their  neighbours 
and  vassab  were  dishonoured  in  the 
owners'  libertine  embraces ;  and  they 
resembled  rather  the  giants  and  mon- 
sters of  romance,  than  the  gallant 
deliverers  of  helpless  captives,  and. 
the  protectors  of  disconsolate,  dam- 
sels. Even  in  the  hour  of  victory, 
their  avarice  triumphed  over  their 
humanity ;  and  they  loaded  their  pri- 
soners in  fetters,  and  immured  them 
in  dungeons,  the  more  certainly  to 
extort  an  exorbitant  ransom.  A  ba^ 
ron  of  Cologne  once  erected  a  cas- 
tle ;  and  his  seneschal  inquired  with 
great  anxiety  how  it  was  to  be  sup- 
ported ?  His  lord  pointed  out  four 
roads  which  convers^  near  the  for- 
tress, and  said,  'There  are  your 
means  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  re- 
venue.' It  was  to  check  these  exces^ 
ses  that  the  Vehmic  courts  were 
instituted.  Like  the  Lynch-Iaw  of 
America,  they  were  a  substitute  for 
the  imperfect  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  were  invested  with  the 
melo-dramatic  terrors,  so  captivating 
to  thie  imagination  in  a  barbarous  state 
of  society.  The  judicial  proceedings 
of  each  Vehmic  court  were  involv^ 
in  the  profoundest  darkness,  and 
only  known  to  the  initiated;  who 
were  bound  to  secrecy  by  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations.  Its  sittings 
were  sometimes  held  in  the  open 
fields,  but  more  freauently  in  tlie 
gloom  of  some  dismal  vault ;  which 
being  under  a  house,  the  accused 
were  let  down  by  a  trap-door  in  the 
flooring,  and  thus  brought  unex- 
pectedly before  their  judges.  The 
crimes  principally  brought  before  it 
were  heresy,  magic,  rape,  theft,  rob- 
bery, and  murder.  A  single  accuser's 
oath  was  sufficient  to  draw  the  ac- 
cused within  its  power;  and  a  no-  | 
-tice  suspended  to  his  dwelling  first  i 
intimated  his  danger  to  the  devoted  i 
wretch.  If  he  appeared  to  this  sum- 
mons, he  was  still  kept  in  ignorance 
.of  his  accuser,  and  wa^  lK)und  to 


clear  himself  of  the  accusation  ;  and 
neglect  to  appear,  or  &ilure  of  ac- 
quittal, equally  exposed  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Vehmic  fratei^ 
nity.  After  condemnation,  the  ini- 
tiated were  at  liberty  to  put  him  to 
death,  wherever  he  might  be  found  : 
be  was  to  be  suspended,  not  to  the 
gallows,  but  to  a  tree ;  and  resist- 
ance authorized  his  pursuer  to  shed 
his  blood,  leaving  the  dagger  in  the 
wound,  in  token  that  the  aeed  liad 
been  perpetrated  by  the  authority  of 
the  'free  court.'  The  last  Vehmic 
court  sat  in  1690,  to  keep  in  check 
some  Styrian  barons,  who  made 
forays  on  the  territories  surround- 
ing their  almost  inaccessible  fast- 
nesses ;  but  from  that  period,  through 
the  wise  conduct  of  the  emperors, 
all  the  feudal  German  chiefs  have 
respected  the  laws,  in  common 
with  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
the  Lynch-law  of  the  *  Wehmic*  tri- 
bunals is  no  more. 

Abingdon  Hospital  founded 
1689,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Sir 
John  Mason,  on  the  failure  of  heirs 
to  his  estates. — John  Mason,  born 
at  Abingdon,  was  educated  liberally 
by  his  uncle,  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
tliere,  and  then  entered  at  All  Soul's, 
Oxford.  Obtaining  the  notice  of 
Henr^  VIIL,  that  king  employed 
him  in  several  embassies ;  and  after 
maintaining  his  influence  both  with 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  treasurer  of 
her  chamber  by  Elizabeth,  and  died 
cliancellor  of  Oxford,  1566.  Sir 
John  was  a  highly  philosophical  per- 
son ;  and  his  chief  maxim,  by  which 
he  passed  unscathed  through  so  many 
tempests,  was  '  do,  and  say  nothing.' 
When  on  his  death-bed,  he  called 
his  family  together,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  the  foTlowins  words : '  Lo!  I 
have  lived  to  see  hve  princes  and 
hdVe  been  privy-counsellor  to  four 
of  them  :  I  have  seen  the  most 
remarkable  tilings  in  foreign  parts, 
and  have  been  present  at  most  state 
transactions  for  thirty  years  together: 
and  after  so  many  years'  experience 
I  have  Icarnedj  that  seriousness  i^ 
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the  greatest  wisdom,  temperance  the 
best  physician,  and  a  good  consci- 
ence the  best  estate ;  and  were  I  to 
live  again,  I  would  change  tlie  court 
for  a  cloister,  my  privy-counsellor's 
consequence  and  bustle  for  a  hermit's 
retirement,  and  the  whole  life  I  have 
lived  in  a  palace  for  an  houFs  enjoy- 
ment of  God  in  my  closet  V  Abingdon 
Hospital  still  shelters  under  its  roof 
the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  tlie  indigent. 

The  Bank  of  England  estab- 
lished, 1694,  ^now  the  largest  es- 
tablishment of  tne  kind  in  Europe), 
by  Mr.  William  Pattison,  a  Scotsman. 
The  sheme  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  government,  to  whom  the 
capital  (1,200,000/.)  was  to  be  lent 
at  8  per  cent  interest,  tlie  subscrip- 
tion was  filled  in  ten  days  from 
its  opening.  The  profits  of  the 
Bank  of  England  are  derived  from 
discounts  on  commercial  bills,  in- 
terest on  exchequer  bills,  ^of  which 
a  large  amount  is  usually  neld,)  the 
interest  upon  the  capital  stock  in  tlie 
liands  of  government,  the  allowance 
for  managing  the  public  debt,  in- 
terest on  loans,  on  mortgages,  divi- 
dends on  stock  in  the  public  funds, 
profit  on  purchases  of  bullion,  and 
some  miner  sources  of  income.  In 
•1694,  the  stockholders  divided  8  per 
cent ;  and  after  var}'ing  between  10 
and  4^  per  cent,  they  have,  in  like 
manner,  from  1823,  to  the  present 
time,  shared  8  per  cent.  Jn  addi- 
tion, the  stockholders  have  at  various 
times  received  bonuses  to  the  amount 
of  6,694,380/.  or  574  per  cent  upon 
the.subscribed  capital.  The  expenses 
of  the  bank  are  necessarily  great,  ha- 
ving to  maintain  800  officers,  clerks, 
porters,  and  messengers;  and  pay- 
ing annually  to  the  stamp-office 
70,000/.  as  a  composition  for  the 
•duties  upon  its  notes  and  bills. 

Coffee  imported  into  England 
through  Holland  from  Turkey  1695, 
when  it  began  to  be  used  as  a  beve- 
rage by  the  higher  classes.  The  cof- 
fee is  an  evergreen  shrub,  witli  ber- 
ries which  change  from  a  bright  red 
to  purple,  and  which  contain  the 
'.coffee-bean.    The    West    India   is- 


lands and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  now 
supply  England  with  coffee;  but 
that  coming  from  Moka  in  Arabia  is 
considered  superior  to  all  other. 

The  Land  Tax  established. — 
This  tax  on  the  landed  property  of 
England  was  introduced  when  a  new 
valuation  of  estates  was  made  through- 
out  the  kingdom,  1689;  which, 
though  by  no  means  a  fair  one,  had 
the  effect  of  raising  a  supply  of 
500,000/.,  by  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  on  the  value  of  estates 
given  in.  The  present  method  of 
levying  is  by  chai^'ng  a  particular 
sum  on  each -county,  according  to 
the  valuation  of  1689  ;  and  this  sum 
is  raised  on  individuals,  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  the  act.  The 
rate  is  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
and  the  tax  may  be  redeemed  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  laid ; 
or,  in  default  of  his  redeeming  it,  it 
may  be  purchased  by  anv  other  person, 
the  money  paid  in  either  case  being 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Bayonets  Invented  by  the  French, 
1 693.  As  this  instrument  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike  also,  it  greatly 
changed  the  system  of  war ;  battles 
have  been  fought  with  the  bayonet  on 
the  musket,  without  a  shot ;  and  the 
Prussians  have  been  thought  supe- 
rior to  all  otliers  in  its  use. 

MoROEN  College,  Blackheatii, 
— was  founded  1695,  for  decayed  Le- 
vant merchants.  Sir  John  Morden,a 
Turkey  merchant,  after  many  reverses 
of  fortune,  raised  this  substantial 
building,  and  placed  therein  twelve 
fit  objects  of  his  bounty.  The  pen- 
sioners now  amount  to  forty,  witn  an 
allowance  of  40/.  per  annum,  excel- 
lent apartments,  coals,  candles,  wash- 
ing, and  the  attendance  of  servants. 
The  treasurer  resides  in  convenient 
apartments  in  the  edifice,  as  well  as 
tlie  chaplain  :  each  lias  a  salary,  and 
must  be  akin  to  the  founder.  The 
pensioners  dine  together  in  the  com- 
mon-hall (as  at  the  universities),  at 
the  expense  of  the  college. 

Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  founded  1699. — 
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Profaneness  and  immorality  having 
singularly  increased  in  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  William  111.  through 
the  constant  shiftings  of  religious 
faith  which  had  long  marked  the 
nation,  a  royal  proclamation  was 
issued  1691,  calling  on  all  magis- 
trates to  execute  with  energy  the 
laws  against  vice ;  and  in  1699  some 
gentlemen,  members  of  the  church  of 
England,  formed  themselves  into  a 
society  with  the  above  name.  By 
tlie  end  of  two  years,  the  Society  had 
formed  catechetical  schools  in  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  and  her 
colonies,  distributing  the  bible  and 
common  prayer  book,  gratuitously, 
or  at  a  cheap  rate,  among  the  poor ; 
and  it  being  then  resolv^  to  form  a 
separate  association  for  foreign  parts, 
exclusive  of  the  colonies,  the  Society 
divided  into  two  branches,  1701,  and 
a  charter  was  granted  for  the '  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,'  The  original  institu- 
tion continued  to  promote  its  pious 
designs  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  1710  even  undertook  the 
management  of  the  funds  of  the 
protestant  mission  which  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark  had  esUblished  in 
Hindustan.  Up  to  this  period  the 
Society  had  sent  out  no  missionaries 
of  its  lown  ;  and  its  independent 
exertions  in  this  way  commenced 
1712,  by  assisting  200  protestants  of 
Saltzburgh  to  emigrate  from  Ger- 
many, where  they  were  suffering  for 
their  opinions,  to  Georgia  in  America. 
Subsequently  the  Danish  mission 
drew  its  attention  especiallv  to  India; 
and*  from  about  1740  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  making  those  exer- 
tions which  have  permanently,  it  is 
hoped,  established  a  branch  of  the 
church  of  England  in  Hindustan. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  mis- 
sionaries of  the  society,  (chiefly 
Danes,)  have  been  Swartz,  Jacobi,  and 
Rottler ;  and  the  first  prelate  sent 
out  to  India  by  the  English  govern- 
ment (at  the  suffffestion  of  tne  So- 
ciety) was  Dr.  Middleton,  18H,  as 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  After  founding 
« Bishop's  College'  at  Calcutta,  for 


the  education  of  native  youth  in 
sacred  knowledge  and  the  oriental 
tongues,  in  order  to  their  becoming 
missionaries  to  their  heathen  bre- 
thren, he  died  aged  53,  1822.  Dr. 
Heber  was  his  successor;  and  he, 
after  labouring  like  a  primitive  apos- 
tle, was  cut  off,  1826.  Dr.  James 
followed,  and  died  after  scarcely  a 
year's  residence,  1828.  Dr.  Turner 
was  the  successor  of  Dr.  James,  and 
died  1831 ;  whereon  the  present 
bishop.  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  was  ap- 
pointed On  account  of  the  immense 
field  for  spiritual  labour  presented  by 
the  colony  of  Hindustan,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  English  government, 
8^er  yearly  solicitations  from  the 
Society,  to  constitute  each  presidency 
a  see :  accordingly  Dr.  Daniel  Corrie 
was  sent  out  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Madras,  1835,  and,  dying  1837,  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Spencer,  the  pre- 
sent holder  of  the  see ;  and  in  1886 
Dr.  Carr  was  sent  as  first  bishop  to 
Bombay, — Dr.  Wilson,  at  Calcutta, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  constituted 
metropolitan  of  India. 

While  India  in  the  East  was  thus 
cared  for,  the  Society  omitted  not  to 
solicit  bishops  for  India  in  the  West. 
In  1824  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  each 
received  a  prelate;  and,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  same  body,  and  its  own 
munificent  outlay,  there  is  now  an 
episcopal  see  in  many  other  of  the 
distant  dependencies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. From  what  has  been  stated, 
it  will  be  gathered  that  the  Society 
has  supplied  the  place  of  a  convoca- 
tion of^the  English  clergy  for  more 
than  a  century ;  and  it  may  be  justly 
r^rded  as  still  the  great  secular 
office  and  council  of  the  English 
church. 

Seventeenth  Centubt  of  the 
Church.  (1600  to  I7OO;).— In  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  the  history  of  the 
Reformation,  we  discern  that  there 
was  no  previously  concerted  plan  for 
a  new  profession  of  faUh  on  the  part 
of  the  opponents  of  papal  supremacy: 
there  was  nothing  beforehana,  beyond 
a  firm  league  to  throw  off  at  a  moment 
all  allegiance  to  the  Church,  leaving 
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points  of  belief  for  an  after  consi- 
deration. There  can  therefore  be 
nothing  in  the  assertion  of  those  'wri- 
ters, who  affirm  that  the  origin  of  the 
Reformation  was  a  general  desire  in 
men's  minds  to  abaiidon  the  errors 
of  the  Church.  What  are  now  re- 
garded as  the  chief  and  most  impor- 
tant of  those  errors  were  not  even 
believed  to  be  such  by  the  great 
opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  Luther, 
Zuinglius,  Henry  VIII.,  Cramner, 
Calvin.  Luther  himself  ever  up- 
held transubstantiation;  Zuinglius 
made  baptism  to  be  of  next  to  none 
effect,  since  heathens  and  infants 
were  safe  without  it,  and  drew  on 
the  reformera  the  nickname  of  '  Sa- 
cramentarians',  by  making  the  Eu- 
charist a  graceless  commemoration. 
Henry  Vfll.  gave  up  no  ancient 
tenet  but  the  pope's  supremacy. 
Cramner  performed  mass  throughout 
the  whole  reign  of  Henry,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  corporal  presence  till 
a  little  before  his  death.  Calvin, 
though  stigmatised  by  the  old  church 
as  a  '  Sacramentarian',  maintained 
the  real  presence  in  a  way  little  re- 
moved from  the  corporal. 

But  though  the  Reformation  was 
virtually  a  mere  revolt  from  papal 
domination,  it  was  soon  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  question  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  In  England,  a  con- 
vocation under  the  supremacy  of 
.Henry  VIIL,  1548,  made  a  show 
of  attack  upon  acknowledged  errors, 
but  without  eradicating  any  beyond 

Surgatory  and  indulgences.  By  '  The 
Tecessary  Doctrin^  of  that  convo- 
cation, images  were  still  allowed  in 
the  churches,  with  direction  that  all 
worship  be/bre  them  was  to  be  di- 
rected, not  to  the  saint  represented, 
but  to  God  only ;  the  invocation  of 
saints  was  still  permitted  under  cer- 
tain limitations ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  in  the  most  decided 
sense,  was  authorized.  So  matters 
remained  through  the  reien  of  Heniy 
and  his  son  Edward  ;  and  even  Eli- 
zabeth proceeded  from  1558  (her  ac^ 
cession)  until  1562  without  any 
new  formulary  for   the    church  of 


England,  in  which  latter  vear  the 
39  articles  were  promulgatea.  From 
that  period,  something  like  a  ge- 
neral conformity  began ;  and  though 
many  practices  obtained  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  which  would  in 
our  day  subject  the  observers  to  the 
stigma  of  being  considered  Romanists, 
there  was  seen  the  outset  of  a  gra^ 
dual  progress  towards  the  belief  and 
usages  of  our  own  day. 

The  rearing  of  a  fabric,  however, 
so  like  that  of  the  hydra  from 
whose  bonds  they  had  just  broken, 
was  by  no  means  viewed  with  calm- 
ness by  tlie  anti-prelatical  party  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  course  of  civil 
events  soon  gave  that  faction  an  in- 
fluence, which  went  on  continually 
augmenting  until  both  the  throne, 
and  the  church,  which  had  clung  to 
it  for  support,  were  overturned. 
Under  the  title  of  puriiatu,  the  ene- 
mies of  hierarchy  in  all  its  forms  trod 
for  twenty  years  (from  1640  to  1660) 
upon  the  crown  and  the  altar.  The 
indiscretion  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
who,  with  the  purest  intentions, 
attempted  to  make  the  church  of 
England  at  once  capable  of  stand- 
ing alone,  by  restoring  to  her  those 
privileges  of  which  Henry  VIII.  had 
nn  defiance  of  the  clergy's  original 
aeclaration  in  convocation  concern- 
ing his  supremacy—'  quantum  per 
Christi  legem  licet')  deprived  her,-— 
that  prelate's  indiscretion,  we  re- 
peat, had  probably  hastened,  but  by 
no  means  originated,  the  crisis  wiiich 
had  evened.  Some  convukion  must, 
sooner  or  later,  have  taken  place ; 
and  the  only  imaginable  difference 
is,  that  had  the  puritans  delayed 
their  work,  they  would  have  been 
annihilated  in  the  conflict  when  it 
did  ensue,  and  dissent  in  England, 
consequently,  would  have  been 
crushed  for  ever. 

And  here  a  few  words  concerning 
dissent  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
It  has  been  an  argument  with  non* 
conformists,  against  the  chUrch  of 
England,  that  she  first  set  an  ex- 
ample of  schism  by  her  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.    Now, 
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though  some  have  been  inclined  to 
reply,  that  there  was  no  dissent 
whatever  in  that  case  of  separation, 
we  think  it  preferable  that  our 
church  should  admit  her  dissent,  in 
order  to  justify  it ;  and  that  she  may 
show  her  good  grounds  for  that 
breach  of  unity,  which,  but  for  the 
best  of  pleas,  would  have  been  an 
act  of  extreme  wickedness.  We 
will  therefore  allow  our  church 
to  have  dissented  from  that  of 
Rome,  and  will  also  allow  the  latter 
to  have  been  the  primitive  apostolical 
Church  Catholic  of  Christ  up  to  the 
time  of  the  full  completion  of  the 
protestant  Reformation — bid  with  cor- 
TupHoTUi  such  corruptions  consist- 
ing mainly  of  additions  of  points  of 
faith  and  discipline,  over  and  above 
those  enjoined  upon  Christians  in 
the  gospel  and  traditions  of  the 
fathers.  The  Church  Catholic,  we 
would  say,  is  the  nucleus,  around 
which  had  gathered,  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  the  corruptions  in 
question;  and  these  extraneous  con- 
cretions, not  the  Reformation,  but 
the  church  of  England,  at  length 
separated  from  the  enclosed  nucleus. 
The  church  of  England  is  the  nu- 
cleus without,  and  the  church  of 
Rome  the  nucleus  with,  the  corrup- 
tions. The  church  of  England, 
therefore,  in  separating  from  Rome, 
simply  threw  off  the  rust  and  cor- 
ruption which  had  encrusted  the 
Church  Catholic.  After  so  doing, 
she  regarded  Rome  as  her  erring 
mother — as  a  mother  notwitlistand- 
ing  her  errors — since  not  even  a 
mother's  faults  can  destrov  the  nar 
tural  tie  of  parent  and  child ;  and 
she  preserved  a  conduct  towards  her 
mother,  since  a  conduct  is  to  be  pre- 
served by  children  even  towards  erring 
mothers.  She  regards  her  yet  as  a 
portion  of  the  Church  Catliolic;  but, 
m  considering  the  conduct  of  dis- 
senters from  catholic  communion, 
she  sees  no  analog}'  between  their 
case  and  her  own. 

In  separating  from  tlie  hierarchy 
of  Rome,  the  church  of  England  pro- 
fessed to  uphold  every  point  of  uith 


warranted  by  the  Scripture,  together 
with  the  opinions  and  forms  of  dis- 
cipline enjoined  by  authentic  Tradi- 
tion, or  (in  other  words)  as  shown, 
by  the  writings  of  theFatners,  to  have 
been  maintained  from  the^beginningby 
Christians.  Such  tradition  constitutes 
the  Voice  of  the  Church,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Authority  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  every  Christian  is  bound  to 
obey  that  voice,  as  the  authentic  in- 
terpreter of  Scripture.  But  when 
the  English  church  saw  some  who 
had,  in  like  manner  with  herself, 
protested,  disclaim  what  the  gos- 
pel and  authentic  tradition  enjoined, 
she  declared  such  separatists  schis- 
matical,  and  voluntary  departers  from 
the  pale  of  catholic  communion. 
Justly  she  exclaimed,  that  the  mere 
minoritv  which  the  various  classes  of 
nonconformists  have  ever  proved  to 
the  great  majority,  or  church  mem- 
bers, ought,  for  unity's  sake,  or  for 
the  sake  of  universal  charity,  to  defer 
to  that  majority.  Such  compliance 
would  at  least  have  been  the  means 
of  avoiding  all  participation  in  that 
dishonour  to  the  gospel  which  now 
obtains,  through  the  shameful  divi- 
sions of  its  professors.  As  the 
larger  number  of  dissenters  are  such 
through  scantiness  of  knowledge,  and 
are  led  by  others,  their  ignorance 
may  be  pleaded  in  their  excuse  ;  but 
it  does  seem  strange  that  the  smaller 
and  more  reflecting  portion,  persons 
capable  of  taking  comprehensive 
views,  and  of  seeing  the  beauty,  and 
estimating  the  vsQue  of  christian 
unity,  should,  out  of  tenderness  to 
the  ieelings  of  what  is  ader  all  but 
the  total  minority,  and  that  split  into 
countless  and  antagonist  sects,  forget 
what  is  due  to  the  manifestly  larger 
one-minded  party,  or  church  majority. 
Is  the  presbyterian's  objection  to 
episcopacy,  that  of  the  baptist  to  in- 
fant baptism,  that  of  the  independent 
to  catholicity,  of  the  qnaker  to  un- 
called prayer,  or  of  the  methodist  to 
tlie  wholesome  discipline  of  church 
restraint,  sufficient  ground  for  rend- 
ing the  robe  of  Christ  ?  No,  no.  The 
pride  of  man.  vaunts  itself  herein. 
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against  God;  and  to  show  that  duch  is 
the  truth,  it  almost  invariably  hap- 
pens, that  after  an  estrangement  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation,  there 
is  sorrow,  and  repentance,  and  a 
voluntary  return  to  tlie  cleansed 
church  as  in  England  established,  and 
not  unfrequently  to  the  church  of 
Rome  herself,notwithstanding  her  su- 
pererogatory tenets.  *  There  is  some- 
thing nxed  and  solid  in  the  Church,' 
said  a  dissenter  when  about  to  enter 
her  pale : '  in  the  conventicle,opinions 
are  ever  changing.* 

Charles  II.  had  no  sooner  been  re- 
stored, than  he  reinstated  the  nine 
surviving  deposed  bishops,  first  to 
their  sees,  and  subsequently  to  their 
seats  in  parliament;  presbytery  in 
Scotland  was  abolished,  the  king  (in 
remembrance  of  the  indignities  lie 
liad  suffered  from  its  professors)  de- 
claring to  Lauderdale,  '  that  it  was 
not  a  religion  fit  for  a  gentleman ;' 
the  Covenant,  which  had  now  the 
mass  of  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland 
against  it,  was  burned  b^^  the  com- 
mon hangman;  and  a  bill  of  uni- 
formity in  matters  of  religion  was 
passed  unanimously  b^  the  parliar 
ment,  as  a  pledge  of  its  sincere  at- 
taclmient  to  the  hierarchy.  On  the 
day  of  subscription  to  the  last-named 
bill,  200  of  the  presbyterian  clergy 
relinquished  their  livings ;  and  though 
bishoprics  were  offered  to  Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  the  chief  non- 
conformist leaders,  the  last  only  ac- 
cepted the  boon.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  attempted  to  obtain  a  grant 
of  independence  for  the  catholics ; 
attached  as  he  was  personalljr  to  many 
of  them,  on  account  of  their  fidelity 
both  to  himself  and  his  father  in  their 
distress.  The  commons,  however, 
wherein  dissenters  predominated,  op- 
posed all  concession  in  Umt  quarter, 
and  in  every  Mray  augmented  tne  pub* 
lie  prejudice  against  the  duke  of  York, 
who  had  declared  himself  a  catholic ; 
and  plots  were  constantly  talked  of, 
with  a  view  to  show  the  Jesuits  to  be 
in  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of 
the  king.  Tlie  bold  determination 
of  the  duke,  when  he  had  become 


James  II.,  to  restore  the  old  form  of 
religion,  and  the  consequent  call 
made  by  bishop  Compton  and  his 
partisans  to  the  heads  of  tlie  Pro- 
testant League,  to  aid  in  supporting 
the  reformed  faith  in  England ;  the 
successful  invasion  of  tl^e  prince  of 
Orange;  the  preservation  of  the 
chur(£  of  England,  in  spite  of  king 
William's  hatred  of  episcopacy,  and 
desire  for  presbytery ;  and  his  resto- 
ration of  the  latter  form  of  church 
rule  in  Scotland — closed  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  as  connected  with 
our  own  country.  In  that  space  of  time 
had  flourished  the  divines  who  may 
be  said  to  have  brought  the  English 
branch  to  its  highest  estate  by  their 
preaching,  their  writings,  and  their 
example.  Among  them  were  bishops 
Andrewes,  Ken,  Bramhall,  Hall,  San- 
derson, Whitgift,  Wilson,  Ussher,  the 
holy  Hammond,  the  great  Hooker, 
the  hospitable  Morton,  the  deep- 
learned  Dean  Jackson,  the  pious  and 
primitive  George  Herbert,  and  the 
truly  catholic  Bishop  Bull.  On  that 
school  the  church  ot  England  became 
settled  and  established  in  catholicity ; 
and  for  a  time  she  remained  the  mo- 
del of  purity  to  the  other  protestant 
branches.  '  Think  (says  a  recent 
writer  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review"),  of 
Laud's  patience  under  martyrdom,  a 
martyrdom  not  of  one  strote  but  of 
many  years,  passed  under  *  barbarous 
libellings,  and  other  bitter  and  griev- 
ous scorns' ;  of  Hammond's  fastings 
and  prayers, — fastings  for  six-and- 
thirty  hours,  and  prayers  more  than 
seven  times  a  day;  of  Hooker,  the 
profound  and  philosophical  Hooker's 
childlike  meekness ;  of  WhitgilY's  *  so- 
lace and  repose'  amid 'the  grandeur 
which  he  maintained  for  his  office,  in 
oflen  dining  at  his  hospital  at  Croy- 
don among  his  poor  brethren  ;  of 
Sanderson's  abstinence  and  temper- 
ance, so  that,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  he  spent  not  five  shillings  upon 
himself  in  wine  ;  of  Bramhal]  s  noble 
exertions  for  the  church  of  Ireland; 
of  Morton's  daily  alms,  his  single 
meal,  his  straw-bed  at  eighty  years  of 
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age,  his'inaintenance  of  scholars,  and 
hospitality  to  all,  his  intense  studies 
(like  those  of  so  many  others  of  the 
same  writers),  begun  daily,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing; of  Jackson's  chanter  and  gene- 
rosity; ofPatrick's  devotional  spirit; 
of  Cosin*s  *  princely  magnificence'  to 
his  *  first-bom,  the  church  ;*  of  Ussh- 
er's  dove-like  simplicity,  his  slowness 
to  take  offence,  and  readiness  to  for- 
give and  forget ;  of  Beveridge's  pas- 
toral zeal ;  of  Nicholson's  episcopal 
gravity,  '  legenda  scribens,  et  faciens 
scribenda;'  of  Tayloi^s  total  forget- 
fulness  of  self;  of  bishop  Wilson, 
whose  mere  fame  for  piet^  procured 
from  the  king  of  France,  in  time  of 
war,  an  order  that  no  French  pri- 
vateer should  pillage  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
of  Ken's  Sunday  feasts  with  his  twelve 
poor  parishioners ;  of  Andrewes'  'life 
of  prayer,*  and  his  book  of  private 
devotions, '  found  worn  in  pieces  by 
his  fingers,  and  wet  with  hb  tears/ 
And  remember  that  these  lights  of 
holiness  and  goodness  were  not  kept 
burning,  as  in  a  monastic  system,  un- 
der an  artificiid  shelter,  and  fed  with 
extraordinary  excitements,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  blasts  of  persecution, 
and  to  the  chilling  atmosphere  of '  the 
world;'  that  they  are  not  as  acci- 
dents and  strange  phenomena  in  the 
system  of  the  English  church,  which 
make  us  wonder  now  they  could  be 
found  in  such  a  place  under  such 
principles  of  government ;  but  true 
and  faithful  portraitures  of  her  cha- 
racter and  doctrines ; — and  then  ask, 
whether  personal  holiness  be  want- 
ing to  that  church  as  a  test  of  her 
truth — whether  we  need  any  other 
outward  system  to  make  us  as  holy 
as  they  were,  than  the  system  in 
which  they  were  bred? 

In  the  cnurch  of  Rome  commenced, 
in  this  century,  the  first  great  schism, 
by  tlie  spread  of  the  tenets  of  bishop 
Jansen.  The  Jesuits,  as  the  great 
opponents  of  his  predestinarian  no- 


tions, became  thus  the  leaders  of  the 
high-church  party  in  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy ;  wnile  even  in 
protestant  HoHandy  the  Arminians 
and  Calvinists,  under  the  polemical 
designations  of  remonstrants  and  anti- 
remonstrants,  imitated  the  conflict  of 
the  partisans  of  the  hierarchy,  and 
were  oflen  the  cause  of  violent  civil 
commotions. 

At  the  close  of  this  century,  the 
political  state  of  England,  consequent 
on  religious  differences,  brought  about 
a  change  in  church  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline, which  led  in  the  next  century 
to  lamentable  sdiisms.  With  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  head  of  the  '  Evange- 
lical League,'  which  had  long  as* 
sumed  all  authority  over  continental 
protestants,  came  in  the  system  of 
the  Geneva  school;  and  Calvinism 
would  speedily  have  been  the  esta- 
blished form  in  England,  had  not 
the  Anglo-Catholic  church  reached, 
tlirough  the  means  before  stated,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  solidity.  But 
for  that,  episcopacy  itself  would  have 
been  abrogatea;  for,  such  was  king 
William's  contempt  for  *the  aposto- 
lical succession/  that  he  revenged  the 
Scottish  prelates'  refusal  to  take 
the  oaths,  by  extinguishing  their 
church,  and  erecting  presbytery  on 
its  ruins.  The  preference  given  by 
some  of  the  English  bishops  to  de- 
privation, rather  than  acknowledge 
his  regal  right,  caused  the  monaroi, 
though  he  owed  the  success  of  his 
invasion  to  the  supposed  acquies- 
cence of  the  whole  body  of  the  pre- 
lates therewith,  to  listen  to  every 
argument  in  favour  of  episcopal  de- 
gradation; and  had  his  reign  been 
longer,  or  had  his  successor  been 
other  than  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
high-church  principles,  England,  like 
the  protestant  portion  of  Germany, 
would  at  this  day  have  had  to  mourn 
a  cenlunf^i  total  abiterUkm/rtm  caiko* 
ScUy. 
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Turkey  undbk  Ahscsd  II.,  &c — 

Through  the  influence  of  the  vizir 
Kuprigli,  this  prince  succeeded  his 
father,  Suleiman  III.,  1691 ;  in  a 
few  months  after  which  event,  Ku- 
prigli  fell  in  battle  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  1691.  Ahm^'s  reign  was 
marked  by  a  plague,  a  famine,  and 
an  earthquake ;  and  the  capitd  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Bed- 
wan  Arabs,  in  defiance  of  the  imperial 
safeguard,  dared  to  attack  the  cara- 
van of  the  Mecca  pilgrims ;  and  at 
sea,  the  Venetians  took  Chios,  and 
threatened  Smyrna.  Ahmed,  who 
was  an  inactive  ruler,  died  1695,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mustafa  II.,  his 
nephew.  He  defeated  the  Imperial- 
ists before  Temeswaer,  1696,  and 
carried  on  a  prosperous  war  against 
the  Venetians,  Poles,  and  lilusco- 
vites ;  but  prince  Eugene  obliged 
him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  those 
several  powers,  and  to  cede  Trans^- 
vania  to  Austria,  Asof  to  Russia, 
andtheMorea  to  Venice.  Mustafa 
hereon  retired  to  Adrianople,  where 
his  subsequently  voluptuous  career 
occasioned  his  aeposition  by  the  Ja- 
nisaries,  1703 ;  and  he  died  in  im- 
prisonment six  months  after. 

Thb  Popedom. — Alexandeb  VIII. 
was  the  next  pope  to  Innocent  XL, 
1689.  He  was  the  son  of  the  great 
chancellor  of  Venice,  Ottoboni,  which 
olimrchy  he  assisted  in  its  wars 
witli  money  and  men,  as  he  did  the 
emperor  Leopold  against  the  Turks. 
He  died  1691.  Innocent  XII.,  An- 
tonio Pignatelli,  a  Neapolitan,  suc- 
ceeded. He  had  a  serious  dispute 
with  the  emperor  Leopold,  who  at^ 
tempted  to  revive  in  Italy  the  rlghta 
of  tne  empire  over  the  former  im- 
perial fiefs,  which  had,  during  the 
wars  and  vicissitudes  of  ages,  become 
emancipated.  Leopold  published  an 
edict,  which  was  fixed  up  at  Rome, 
1697,  enjoining  all  the  possessors  of 
such  territories  to  apply  to  the  em- 
peror for  his  investiture  within  a 
fixed  time,  or  they  would  be  consi- 
dered as  usurpers  and  rebels.    The 


measure,  if  enforced,  would  have  af- 
fected the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  of  Italy,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  its  governments ;  and  Innocent, 
being  supported  by  the  court  of 
France,  at  length  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Leopold  to  desist.  Inno- 
cent, among  other  noble  works,  built 
the  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzo,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Antium,  the 
aqueduct  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Monte  Citorio,  at  Rome, 
for  the  courts  of  justice;  and  died, 
highly  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
piety,  eiged  eightv-six,  1700.  Cle- 
ment XL,  Gian  Albani,  was  his  suc- 
cessor. Louis  XIV.,  on  placing  his 
grandson  Philip  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  demanded  for  him  of  Cle- 
ment the  investiture  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  ;  but  while  the  pope  was  hesi- 
tating whether  to  accede  to  his  claim, 
or  to  regard  that  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph, the  troops  of  the  latter,  under 
Daun,  traversed  the  papal  state  to 
take  possession  of  Naples,  1707,  and 
seized  Commacchio,  one  of  the  pope's 
towns,  1 708.  Clement,  however,  was 
forced  into  a  peace,  1709 ;  and  he 
then  began  a  series  of  squabbles  with 
various  princes  concemmg  his  rights. 
First,  he  alleged  that  the  sees  of  Par- 
ma and  Piacenza  were  in  the  gift  of 
Rome,  against  the  emperor ;  against 
Victor  of  Savoy,  who  then  possessed 
Sicily,  he  complained  of  the  tribunal 
Di  Monarchia  in  that  island  inter- 
fering with  his  privileges,  the  country 
being  but  a  fief  of  Rome ;  and  400  of 
the  clergy,  who  hereupon  opposed  its 
decrees,  were  compelled  to  quit  Si- 
cily. As  respected  France,  he,  in 
1713,  issued  the  famous  bull  Uni- 
genitus,  which  set  the  whole  king- 
dom in  an  uproar.  This  decree  con- 
demned 101  propositions  of  Father 
Quesnel's  *  Moral  Reflections  on  the 
New  Testament,'  which  sounded 
favourably  to  the  Jansenist  dogmas  of 
predestination  and  grace;  and  the  bull 
being  registered  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  with  the  consent  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Quesnel  took  refuge  in  Hoi- 
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land,  where  he  died  1719.  Clemeut 
aided  the  English  Pretender  with 
money  to.  raise  troops,  1715 ;  and 
afler  the  failure  of  that  princess  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  married  him  to 
Clementina  Sohieski,  and  gave  him 
a  palace  at  Rome.  The  Turks  liav- 
ing  invaded  Corfu,  171G,  Clement 
sent  a  squadron  to  aid  the  Venetians, 
and  prevailed  on  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  to  the  same  course.  This  led  to 
the  brilliant  campaign  of  prince  Eu- 
gene, who  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Peterwaradin,  and  took  Temeswar. 
After  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  1719,  Cle- 
ment succeeded  in  settling  his  dis- 
putes with  Pliilip  V.  of  Spain  ;  and 
he  died,  aged  T2,  1 72 1.  Clement, 
though  a  somewliat  secular  pontiff, 
was  pious  ;  and  his  morals  were  most 
irreproachable.  He  established  a  noble 
manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Rome, 
and  gratefully  raised  a  monument  in 
St.  Peter's  to  his  early  patroness, 
Christina  of  Sweden;  in  whose 
learned  assemblies  in  the  capitol  he 
had  often  been  the  principal  figure. 

Russia  under  Peter  tue  Great, 
&C.— Peter,  who  majr  be  called  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  empire,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother,  Feodor,  1682,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Iwan, 
though  tlie  latter  was  a  martyr  to 
epilepsy.  Their  sister  also,  the  prin- 
cess Sophia,  claimed  a  share  of  the 
throne ;  but  she  was  placed  for  life 
in  a  convent,  and  Iwan  dying  1696, 
Peter  became  sole  czar.  He  had 
been,  in  his  early  years,  wholly  de- 
voted to  sensual  indulgence ;  and 
drunkenness,  the  prevailing  vice  of 
the  country,  had  become  his  besetting 
sin.  No  one,  therefore,  could  have 
imagined  that  such  a  man  would  live 
to  reform  not  only  himselfi  but  his 
people*  He  was,  however,  no  sooner 
a  king,  than  he  applied  himself 
to  the  studies  necessary  to  render 
him  a  good  one ;  and  having  at  length 
passed  through  all  the  erades  of  his 
army,  he,  in  1697,  led  hb  troops 
against  tl)e  Turks,  took  Azov,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  im- 
perfect fleet  beat  that  of  the  enemy. 
His  ambition  now  was  to  improve 


his  navy ;  for  which  purpose  he  em- 
ployed some  Dutchmen  to  build 
small  vessels  at  Moscow.  Affecting 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Holland,  1698, 
he  travelled  therewith  mcognUo  «* 
and  in  this  way  inspected,  both  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  England, 
every  dockyard.  At  Saardam  he 
worked  as  a  ship-carpenter,  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloy  ;  but 
he  was  often  heard  to  say  that,  had 
he  never  gone  to  England,  (where  he 
laboured,  it  is  said,  in  like  manner, 
at  Deptford,)  he  should  still  have 
been  iguorant  of  tlie  art  of  ship- 
building. In  1700  he  had  got  to- 
gether a  body  of  standing  forces,  to 
the  amount  of  100,000  men  ;  and 
the  vast  project  he  had  formed  be^n 
to  display  itself  in  all  its  parts.  He 
opened  his  dominions  to  foreigners, 
sent  all  tlie  young  nobility  into  other 
states  to  acquire  information,  allied 
himself  witli  Augustus  of  Poland, 
and  made  war  upon  the  young  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweaen.  His  ill  success 
against  the  northern  hero  did  not 
deter  him :  he  used  to  say,  '  I  know 
my  armies  must  be  beaten  well  before 
they  can  learn  to  conquer.'  He 
founded  St.  Petersburgh,  1703,  as  a 
new  capital  ;  and  in  1709  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  Swedes 
at  Pultowa.  In  1712,  when  in  pur- 
suit of  Cliarles  XII.  into  Turkey,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tiyks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth  ;  but  tlie  Czarina, 
Catherine,  saved  her  husband  and 
his  army,  by  bribing  the  grand  vizir, 
in  memory  of  which  reter  established 
what  he  termed  *  the  grateful  order' 
of  St.  Catherine.  In  1728,  he  at* 
tacked  the  Persians,  and  obtained  the 
provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan* 
It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  tlie 
various  establishments  for  which 
Russia  is,  at  this  day,  indebted  to 
Peter.  He  formed  an  army  on  the 
model  of  the  politest  nations,  liad  a 
fleet  upon  each  of  the  four  sees 
around  his  country,  caused  powerful 
fortresses  and  convenient  harbours  to 
be  constructed,  and  made  roads,  ca- 
nals, and  bridges,  wherever,  in  his  ex- 
tensive territories,  such  communica- 
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tions  were  needed.  Though  rough 
in  general  manners,  and  occasionally 
stem  and  severe,  he  was  allowed  to 
be  the  careful  rewarder  of  merit,  and 
the  friend  of  religion  and  justice ; 
and  he  died  deservedly  lamented  by 
his  subjects,  at  the  age  of  53,  1725. 

Sweden  under  Cqables  XIL-^ 
This  prince  was  fifteen  when  his  fa- 
ther, Charles  XL  died,  1697;  and 
though,  by  the  king*s  last  will,  the 
queen  dowager,  Hedwiga,  was  to 
govern  until  her  grandson  should  be 
18,  the  States  ordered  his  immediate 
coronation.  He  was  scarcely  18  when 
Augustus  I.  of  Poland,  Frederick  IV. 
of  Denmark,  and  Peter  of  Muscovy, 
thinking  to  take  advantage  of  his 
youth,  formed  the  project  of  assailing 
nim  ;  but  the  instant  that  Charles  was 
aware  of  the  league,  he  resolved  to 
attack  his  unjust  enemies  one  by  one, 
before  they  could  put  their  respective 
armies  in  motion.  Detaching  there- 
fore 5000  men  to  Pomerania,  to  de- 
fend Holstein,  whose  duke  was  his 
brother-in-law,  the  king,  with  a 
fleet  composed  of  39  Swedish  ships 
of  the  line,  to  which  the  EngHsh  and 
Dutch  added  80  men  of  war,  sailed 
in  1 700  to  Copenhagen ;  and  landing 
his  troops,  carried  the  post  of  Hum- 
blebeck,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  re- 
sistance. King  Frederick  instantly 
made  peace  botli  with  Holstein  and 
Charles;  and  the  latter  then  pro- 
ceeded to  find  the  czar  Peter,  who 
was  ravaging  Ingria,  on  the  pretence 
of  liaving  been  slighted  by  the  Swedes 
when  he  passed  incognito  through 
their  country.  At  Narva  he  came  up 
with  him,  Peter  having  invested  tliat 
place  with  100,000  men  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  cold  being  50  degrees 
below  zero.  Charles  liad  not  more 
than  20,000  soldiers,  and  only  8000 
of  those  were  actually  in  advance 
when  he  first  attacked  the  Muscovite 
outposts ;  who,  retreating  upon  the 
main  body,  astonished  the  czar's  of- 
ficers by  assuring  them  that  the. 
Swedes,  with  an  army  larger  than 
their  own,  were  at  hand.  1  n  the  ac- 
tion whicli  ensued,  Charles  received 
a  bullet  in  his   left  shoulder ;  pre- 
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sently  after,  his  horse  was  wounded 
and  fell ;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
mounted  another,  than  its  head  was 
carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball.  As  he 
was  leaping  into  the  saddle  of  a  third, 
'  These  fellows,'  said  he,  *  give  one 
exercise,'  and  proceeded,  regardless  of 
his  wound,  to  urge  the  carrying  of 
the  intrenchments,  which  in  three 
hours  was  effected.  With  4000  men 
the  king  pursued  50,000  Russians 
towards  the  bridge,  which  broke  un- 
der the  pressure ;  so  that  the  river 
was  filled  in  an  instant,  and  thousands 
perished  under  the  ice.  Thirty  thou- 
sand prisoners  here  surrendered  to 
not  a  sixth-part  of  their  number; 
and  on  the  general-in-chief  and  other 
ofiScers  of  the  Muscovites  giving  up 
their  swords,  Charles  graciously  re- 
turned them,  supplied  their  leader, 
the  duke  of  Croy,  with  1000  ducats, 
and  every  officer  with  500,  and  gave 
the  whole  their  liberty. 

This  great  victory  occurred  1700  ; 
and  Charles  thereupon  hastened  to 
attack  his  third  foe,  the  king  of  Po- 
land ;  and  having  routed  his  troops 
at  Clissau,  near  Warsaw,  1702,  the 
cardinal  primate  was  forced  to  de- 
clare James  Sobieski,  son  of  the 
former  sovereign,  king  of  Poland, 
Augustus,  however,  contrived  to 
seize  Sobieski's  person,  1 704 ;  where- 
upon Charles,  struck  with  the  ta- 
lents and  activity  of  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski,  the  young  palatine  of  Posna- 
nia,  proposed  him  to  the  Polish  Diet, 
and  as  he  attended  that  assembly 
himself  on  the  day  of  election,  was 
the  first  in  the  crowd  to  cry  out 
*  Vivat,*  when  Stanislaus  was  nomi- 
nated. The  people  instantly  threw 
up  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  received 
their  new  monarch  with  apparent  joy. 
As  the  czar  was  now  mustering  his  for- 
ces,with  a  view  to  surround  tlie  Swedes 
in  Poland,  Charles  posted  with  very 
few  men  to  Borislau  on  the  Btresina, 
where  the  Russians  intended  to  dispute 
his  passage.  Here,  in  the  night  of  J  une 
17,  1708,  he  constructed  a  bridge, 
and  crossed  over  to  the  enemy,  before 
they  knew  of  his  arrival  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     At  his  very  name  the 
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Muscovites  fled;  and  at  Hollasin, 
20,000,  who  thought  themselves  safely 
intrenched  behind  a  morass,  were 
suddenly  surrounded  by  the  king  and 
his  party,  Charles  setting  the  exam- 
ple of  leaping  into  the  morass,  and 
with  the  mud  and  water  above  his 
shoulders,  landine  sword  in  hand  a- 
mong  them.  When  Peter  heard  of 
this  gallant  attack,  he  sued  for  peace ; 
but  Charles,  bent  on  humbling  his 
rival,  as  he  had  done  Augustus,  re- 
turned for  answer,  '  I  will  only  treat 
with  the  czar  at  Moscow.'  As  Ma- 
zeppa,  prince  of  the  Cossacks  in 
Ukrania,  was  then  in  arms  against  the 
czar,  Charles  was  induced  to  join 
that  chieflain  :  but  Mazeppa*s  defeat, 
before  this  could  be  effected,  placed 
the  king  in  so  dangerous  a  situation, 
tliat  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
his  general  Levenhaup  with  5000  men, 
the  fate  of  the  Swedish  army  would 
speedily  have  been  decided. 

The  winter  of  1708-1709  was  one 
of  the  severest  ever  known ;  and  the 
Swedes,  in  a  country  full  of  marshes, 
and  among  a  people  little  above  the 
savage  tribes,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  in  a  few  da3rs. 
Still  Charles  would  proceed :  and  in 
May  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  on  the  way 
to  Moscow,  with  40,000  men,  half 
Swedes,  half  Cossacks.  In  a  short 
space  of  timc»  he  carried  the  advanced 
works,  and  took  the  curtain.  But  one 
morning,  while  riding  too  near  the 
fortifications,  he  received  a  shot  in 
the  heel ;  and  from  liis  characteristic 
silence  upon  the8ubiect(continuing  to 
give  orders  for  six  hours  afterwards), 
there  was  great  probability  of  his  being 
obliged  to  lose  his  leg.  One  of  his 
surgeons  told  him  his  only  chance  of 
saving  it  lay  in  making  deep  incisions, 
but  that  such  a  course  would  give  his 
majesty  great  pain.  '  Cut  away, 
friend,  said  Charles,  'and  fear  no- 
thing, I  am  not  afraid  ;'  and  while  the 
operation  was  performing,  he  held  the 
leg  himself  witn  both  hands,  looking 
upon  all  that  was  doing  with  perfect 
coolness.  While  the  wound  was 
being  dressed,  news  arrived  that  the 
czar,  with  70,000  men,  was  approach- 


ing ;  and  the  king  ordered  his  army  to 
be  in  readiness  next  morning  to  give 
him  battle,  reminding  his  officers,  that 
fewer  Swedes  had  before  beaten 
100,000  Muscovites. 

On  theSth  of  July,  1709,  therefore, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  famous  mo- 
narclis  of  modem  history.  At  four 
in  the  morning,  the  Swedes,  with 
Charles  in  a  litter  at  their  head,  be- 
gan the  attack,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
threw  into  confusion  the  main  body 
of  the  Russians.  This  success  con- 
tinued for  some  hours,  until  Charles 
for  a  time  got  on  horseback,  to  give 
his  orders  with  greater  ^ility:  his 
leg,  however,  became  extremely  pain- 
ful, and  he  had  just  returned  to  hia 
litter,  when  two  horses  which  drew  it 
were  shot  dead,  and  others  had 
scarcely  been  put  to  it,  when  a  can- 
non-ball struck  the  carriage  to  pieces, 
and  overturned  the  king  in  the  dust. 
It  was  soon  reported  Uiat  he  wag 
killed,  and  from  that  instant  the 
Swedes  save  way  in  all  directions : 
the  first  hne  fell  back  upon  the  second, 
and  the  second  fled.  Charles,  carried 
upon  pikes  by  four  grenadiers,  and 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  called 
out,  '  Swedes !  Swedes !'  in  vain : 
and  had  not  general  Poniatowski,  a 
Polish  officer,  who  had  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles,  then  come  up, 
the  king,  as  well  as  Mazeppa,  would 
liave  been  captured.  Count  Piper,  and 
all  the  officers  of  tbe  Swedish  chancery, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians ; 
but  Poniatowski  enabled  Charles 
and  about  2000  men  to  cross  the 
Borysthenes,  on  the  way  to  Turkey. 
The  Bogh,  however,  was  still  to  be 
passed ;  and  while  delayed  on  its 
banks,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Turks  to 
receive  a  foreign  force  without  an 
order  from  the  sultan,  500  more  of 
Charles's  diminished  troops  were 
seized  by  tlie  Muscovites.  After 
much  ceremony,  the  Swedes  were 
provided  with  lodgings,  and  every 
other  convenience,  at  Bender;  where 
the  Cossack  prince  MazepJMi  died. 

The  czar  having  advanced  upon 
Turkey  soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at 
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defend  themselves.  '  Spoken  like  a 
true  Swede!'  exclaimed  Charles,  and 
made  him  a  colonel  on  the  spot. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
Turks,  when  they  saw  the  be- 
sieged party,  whom  they  supposed 
suffocated,  rush  out  of  the  doors  un- 
hurt, and  with  pistols  in  their  hands 
make  for  the  cnancery.  Every  man 
fired  twice  as  he  came  forth,  and  then 
drew  his  sword;  and  the  besiegers, 
in  amazement,  retreated  full  fifty 
paces  before  they  dared  attempt  to 
surround  the  assailants.  The  kin^, 
however,  having  long  spurs  to  his 
boots,  was  thrown  down  by  their  en- 
tanglement; when  twenty-one  Ja- 
nizaries fell  upon  and  disarmed  him. 
The  scene  must  have  been  laughable 
enough,  when  some  taking  hold  of 
his  arms,  and  others  of  his  legs, 
Charles  was  borne,  struggling  as  he 
went,  to  the  pacha's  quarters :  but 
on  a  sudden  he  became  calm,  and  even 
smiled  upon  his  bearers,  as  if  tliinking 
both  he  and  thev  had  fairly  done 
their  parts.  The  Janizaries  hereupon 
could  not  help  shouting  'Alia  I'  and 
treated  him  at  once  with  the  most 
profound  respect.  In  fact,  the  troops 
about  Bender  had  previously  shown 
great  attachment  to  the  hero ;  espe- 
cially when  they  saw  he  went  to 
public  prayer  morning  and  evening 
with  his  soldiers,  and  drank  nothing 
but  water. 

Charles  was  removed  in  honourable 
durance  to  Demptica;  but  in  order 
not  to  seem  a  prisoner,  or  to  avoid 
the  visits  of  the  Turks,  he  determined 
to  lie  in  bed,  as  if  sick,  and  for  ten 
months  never  quitted  his  chamber. 
Hearing  then  that  affairs  were  pro- 
ceeding badly  in  Sweden,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  long  absence,  he  asked 
for  passports  to  return  home ;  and 
Ahmed  very  liberally  provided  him 
an  escort  of  300  horse,  and  sixty 
waggons  laden  with  provisions  of 
every  sort.  But  Charles  hated  all 
ceremony,  and  gave  his  escort  the 
slip  in  the  dark,  making  the  best  of 
his  way  tncognito  on  horseback.  He 
had  only  one  attendant,  colonel  Dur- 
ing, whom  he  soon  tired  out,  and 


Bender,  the  Turks  attacked  him  on 
the  Pruth,  and  surrounded  him  with 
200,000  men,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  who  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action,  anxious  to  wit- 
ness his  rival's  disgrace.  But  before 
he  could  reach  the  Pruth,  the  Turks 
had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
czar ;  whereupon  Charles,  returning 
in  a  rage  to  Bender,  declared  he 
would  not  quit  Turkey  until  justice 
had  been  done  to  his  cause.  The  sul- 
tan Ahmed  III.  having  intreated  him 
in  vain  to  go,  at  length  threatened  to 
force  him  out ;  and  the  king  suffered 
himself  to  be  besieged  at  Bender  by 
26,000  Turks  and  Tartars,  with  only 
800  Swedes  to  defend  him  I  Thi^ 
slight  intrenchments  of  the  obstinate 
monarch  were  carried  in  an  instant, 
and  his  300  surrounded ;  when 
Charles,  who  was  on  horseback  with 
three  officers,  Hord,  Dardoff*,  and 
Sparre,  cried,  '  Let  us  go  and  defend 
the  house :  we  will  fight  there  pro 
arit  et  fods  i*  Immediately  he  gal- 
loped up  to  his  residence,  wherein 
were  forty  domestics,  who  had  barri- 
caded the  building  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could.  A  crowd  of  Janiza- 
ries having  already  got  into  the  house, 
the  king  rushed  upon  them  sword  in 
hand ;  and  the  fellows,  in  the  height 
of  their  alarm,  leaped  most  of  them 
from  the  windows. 

The  Swedes,  when  they  had  cleared 
the  apartments,  barricaded  the  win- 
dows, and  through  loopholes  killed 
200  Turks  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
cannon  of  the  besiegers  had  no  ef- 
fect, on  account  of  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  and  the  softness  of  the 
stones:  so  that  thev  contrived  at 
length  to  set  fire  to  the  wooden  roof 
and  doors  of  the  building.  The  place 
being  soon  in  flames,  one  Walberg 
proposed  to  the  king  a  surrender. 

*  What  a  strange  fellow,'  said  Charles, 

*  to  think  it  not  better  to  be  burned 
than  to  be  made  prisoners !'  Another 
sentinel,  Rosen,  projected  that  which 
pleased  the  monarch  better ;  namely, 
that  they  should  escape  to  the  chan- 
cery-house, only  a  few  paces  off*, 
which  had  a  stone  roof,  and  there 

2a 
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who,  by  stratagem,  induced  the  king 
to  travel,  after  a  time,  in  a  post^ 
chaise ;  and  thus,  in  November,  17J5, 
they  arrived  at  Stralsund,  in  the 
Swedish  territory,  in  the  night. 

In  Strabund  Charles's  enemies, 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia, 
besieged  him ;  and  there  is  no  his- 
tory which  records  more  heroic  deeds 
than  those  performed  on  the  occasion 
by  the  assaulted  monarcli.  The  al- 
lied kings  sat  down  before  the  place 
October  19th  ;  whereon  the  king  of 
Sweden,  with  9000  men,  observed 
'  that  no  place  so  well  garrisoned  and 
fortified  could  be  taken.*  Treachery, 
however,  effected  wliat  military  skill 
might  not  have  done.  A  Swedish 
soldier,  happening  to  fall  from  the 
retrenchments  into  a  marsh  that  was 
always  covered  by  the  Baltic  sea,  was 
surprised  to  fincf  it  had  a  bottom : 
and  to  make  his  fortune,  the  villain 
deserted  and  told  the  fact  to  the  ene- 
my. Charles  was  astonished  to  find 
his  retrenchments  suddenly  taken 
from  behind ;  and  got  his  men  into 
the  town  again,  not  without  great 
slaughter.  As  some  Danes  and  Rus- 
sians had  already  landed  on  the  isle 
of  Rugen,  over  against  Stralsund, 
the  king,  at  eight  at  night,  after  he 
had  been  all  da^  defending  an  out- 
work, embarked  in  a  fishing-boat,  and 
reached  the  island  with  Poniatowski, 
Grothusen,  During,  and  Dardorf. 
The  Swedes,  2000  in  number,  were 
however  overpowered;  and  Charles 
had  tlie  mortification  to  see  his  fa- 
vourite Grothusen,  During,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Bender,  and 
ffenerai  Dardorf,  fall.  After  this 
fruitless  attempt,  Charles,  shut  up  in 
a  fortress  which  was  every  hour  be- 
coming less  tenable,  by  no  means  gave 
way  to  despair.  He  was  surprised  at 
nothing.  All  the  day  he  was  making 
ditches  and  intrenchments  behind  the 
wall,  and  at  nisht  he  sallied  out  upon 
the  enemy ;  while  the  townspeople, 
though  they  saw  their  houses  crum- 
bling under  the  bombs  every  instant, 
far  from  repining,  followed  their  king 
to  the  sallies  with  alacrity,  being  as- 
tonished at  his  temperance,  fatigues, 
and  courage. 


One  day,  as  this  extraordinary  mo- 
narch was  dictating  to  a  secretary  a 
despatch  for  Sweden,  a  bomb  falhng 
on  the  house  came  through  the  roo^ 
and  burst  very  near  his  room.  Part 
of  the  floor  fell,  but  the  closet  where 
he  was  being  worked  into  a  thick 
wall,  was  undisturbed ;  and  by  great 
good  fortune,  none  of  the  splinters 
came  in  at  the  open  door.  In  the 
confusion,  the  secretary  dropped  his 
pen ;  when  Charles,  with  his  pecu- 
liar quickness,  said,  '  Wi\at  ails  you 
—why  don't  you  go  on  ?*  —  *  The 
bomb !  Sire,  the  bomb !'  was  all  that 
the  frightened  amanuensis  could  ex- 
claim.— *  The  bomb,  sir!*  said  Charles, 
*  what  has  the  bomb  to  do  with  our 
business  ?  —  pray  go  on.'  Charles 
would  converse  for  liours  together  in 
the  trenches  with  count  de  Croissy, 
the  French  ambassador,  while  people 
fell  on  all  sides  by  the  bombs  and 
balls,  the  king  never  once  offering  to 
shift  his  posL  Croissy,  however,  ob- 
tained tnc  enemy's  permission  to  de- 
part ;  and  Charfes  was  left  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Stralsund,  with  but  a 
third  of  his  garrison  remaining.  In 
four  days  more,  the  allies  obtained 
almost  entire  possession.  Two  days, 
however,  after  tliat,  the  Swedish  hero 
maintained  his  post  on  a  little  ravelin 
tliat  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
bombs ;  when  tlie  chief  officers  in- 
treated  him  to  stav  no  longer.  Charles 
pointed  out  to  them  Uiat  there  was 
more  danger  in  trying  to  escape,  than 
in  staying  there ;  but  vou  (he  said) 
may  go,  if  you  like.  They  persuaded 
him,  however,  at  last  to  get  into  a 
small  boat :  four  hours  it  took  to 
break  the  ice  enough  to  let  the  ves- 
sel out  of  the  port ;  and  then  Uiey 
had  to  pass  the  barbette  de  Rugen, 
where  the  enemy  had  planted  twelve 
cannon  to  prevent  the  kind's  escape. 
The  first  shot  killed  two  of  the  party, 
and  the  next  shivered  the  mast  to 
pieces:  the  boat,  however,  surmounted 
the  danger,  and  in  half  an  hour  its 
little  party  was  taken  up  by  a  Swe- 
dish frigate. 

To  revcnse  himself  upon  tlie 
Danes,  Charles  besieged  Frederick- 
sliall  in  Norway,  notwithstanding  the 
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severity  of  i^intcr,  December,  1718. 
Here,  for  days  and  nights,  he  was 
only  a  few  hours  at  a  time  away  from 
the  men  employed  to  construct  the 
trenches,  in  which,  while  balls  were 
pouring  into  them  fcom  the  enemy's 
forts,  he  gave  audience  to  the  French 
ambassador  and  others,  who  saw,  to 
their  alarm,  the  labourers  drop  dead 
frequently,  while  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  king. 

It  was  upon  the  Uth  of  December, 
that,  while  kneeling  upon  the  inner 
talus,  he  leaned  with  his  elbows  upon 
the  parapet,  watching  the  men  that 
were  carrying  on  the  trenches  by  star- 
light, his  body  being  exposed  to  a 
battery  of  cannon  exactly  levelled  at 
the  angle  where  he  was,  and  no  one 
being  near  him  but  two  Frenchmen 
(Siker,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  Megret, 
an  engineer),  king  Charles  was  per- 
ceived to  fail  against,  and  with  his 
head  over,  the  parapet.  He  had  ap- 
parently been  struck  in  the  riglit 
temple  by  a  half-pound  ball;  and  nis 
hand  being  upon  the  guard  of  his 
sword,  as  if  he  had  endeavoured  to 
draw  it,  many  afterwards  suspected 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  by  some 
one  from  behind  —  a  circumstance 
highly  probable,  from  the  known  dis- 
content which  prevailed  throughout 
Sweden,  on  account  of  the  king's  ruth- 
less waste,  in  fruitless  wars,  of  the 
public  finances.  He  was  only  thirty- 
six  at  the  period  of  his  death. 

Denuaek  and  Norway  under 
Frederick  IV. — He  succeeded  his 
father,  Christiem  V.  1699,  and  im- 
mediately attacked  the  dominions  of 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  as  a  prelude  to 
his  injurious  treatment  of  Charles 
XII.  ;  but  Charles  XII.  soon  obliged 
him  to  conclude  peace,  and  fully  to 
recognise  the  duke's  title  to  his  domi- 
nions. When  Charles  was  after- 
wards a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  Frederick 
joined  the  league  against  him  ;  but 
his  troops  were  totally  defeated  in 
Schonen.  He  then  invaded  Swe- 
dish Pomcrania,  in  which  he  met 
with  very  little  success  ;  and  though 
]|e  afterwards  made  himself  master  of 
the     duchy  of  Bremen^    liis  army, 


united  with  that  of  Saxony,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Swedes  under  general 
Steenbock,  who  destroyed  Altona. 
In  1715  he  joined  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia in  besieging  Cliarles  in  Stralsund, 
but  derived  little  advantage  tliere- 
from ;  in  1718,  however,  his  troops 
were  more  fortunate  in  driving  the 
Swedes  out  of  Norway ;  and  peace 
was  concluded  in  1720,  under  the 
mediation  of  England,  on  favourable 
terms,  Frederick  retaining  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick.  To  Frederick's  exer- 
tions is  due  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  in  Hindustan,  which  ulti- 
mately became  the  foundation  of  the 
English  church  in  that  peninsula.  He 
died  in  1730,  aged  61. 

Spain  under  Philip  V.  —  The 
caprice  of  Charles  II.  as  before  stated, 
occasioned  a  civil  war  at  his  death, 
1700.  Philip  of  Anion,  however, 
had  a  party  sufficient  in  the  state  to 
ensure  liis  accession,  and  he  accord- 
ingly mounted  the  throne :  how  he 
should  maintain  his  elevation  be- 
came the  difficulty.  Charles,  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  to  whom  the 
Spanish  crown  liad  been  first  pro- 
mised, was  at  length  enabled  to  rouse 
the  Catalonians  in  his  favour;  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Englisi),  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  and 
commenced  the  contest,  1704,  with 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough. Barcelona,  with  a  garrison 
of  6000  men,  soon  fell  to  the  earl ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  success, 
Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Granada 
declared  for  Charles,  while  Peterbo- 
rough, entering  Madrid,  proclaimed 
him  King  of  Spain,  1706.  Lord 
Galway  succeeded  Peterborough  as 
general ;  and,  on  hearing  that  the 
duke  of  Berwick  was  at  the  head  of 
Philip's  troops  at  Almanza,  advanced 
thither  to  give  him  battle,  1707. 
Tlie  Portuguese,  however,  by  whom 
the  English  were  supported,  be- 
taking themselves  to  flight  on  the 
first  charge,  the  soldiers  of  Gal- 
way were  flanked,  and  surrounded 
on  every  side ;  and  though  they 
I  formed   themselves   into  a  square, 
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and  retired  to  an  eminence,  they 
were  obliged  (being  ignorant  of  the 
country,  and  destitute  of  supplies) 
to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war, 
to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
This  victory  was  decisive ;  and  all 
Spain,  except  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, returned  to  its  duty  to  Philip. 
The  war,  however,  continued  for 
several  years  more  in  the   eastern 

Provinces  of  Spain,  as  well  as  in 
taly,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, till  1714  ;  when  Charles,  who 
in  1711  had  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Joseph  I.  on  the  imperial 
throne,  as  Charles  VL,  gave  up  his 
claims  to  the  Spanish  crown  at  the 
treaty  of  Rastadt ;  retaining,  how- 
ever, Naples  and  Sardinia,  which 
last  he  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Sicily.  In  this  contest  for  the 
Spanish  succession,  the  English 
under  Marlborough,  and  the  Ger- 
mans under  Prince  Eugene,  acted  as 
allies,  in  support  of  tlie  emperor's 
cause  against  Philip  ;  and  the  most 
part  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign  was  oc- 
cupied thereby.  A  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty was  now  settled  on  the  Spa- 
nish throne ;  and  Philip,  guiaed 
byliis  minister  Alberoni,  commenced 
the  reformation  of  his  country. 
Giulio  Alberoni  was  of  mean  origin, 
the  son  of  a  gardener  near  Placentia. 
After  working  with  his  father  till  the 
age  of  1 4,  he  became  a  priest  of  the 
cathedral  of  Placentia.  The  due  de 
Vendome,  who  was  a  general  of 
Spain  during  the  succession  war, 
induced  Philip  to  take  him  among 
his  counsellors;  and  when  thus 
raised,  he  was  employed  by  the  duke 
to  supplant  the  princess  d'  Urbino 
(who  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
the  king),  by  urging  his  marriage 
with  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Parma.  Philip  espoused  the  latter 
lady;  and  Alberoni  was  appointed 
prime  minister,  and  made  a  cardinal. 
His  abilities  gave  vigour  to  the  na- 
tion, and  inuiscd  such  a  spirit  of 
activity  and  enterprise,  that,  after  a 
lethargic  repose  ot  a  century,  Spain 
rose  suddenly  to  the  hardihood  and 
heroic    deeds    of   her    forefathers. 


Madrid,  however,  now  became  the 
centre  of  intrigue ;  and  the  cardinal 
having  formed  the  design  of  placing 
the  Pretender  on  the  English  throne 
by  the  hands  of  Charles  XII.,  of 
seizing  Sicily,  of  depriving  the 
Germans  of  their  power  in  Italy, 
together  with  other  vast  projects, 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,  and 
George  I.  declared  war  against 
Philip,  1719,  making  it  a  main  con- 
dition of  peace,  tliat  Alberoni  should 
be  banished  from  the  court.  Tlie 
cardinal  accordingly  retired  to  Rome 
(and  died  at  the  age  of  88,  at  Pla- 
centia, 1752).  Under  Alberoni, 
Philip  had  established  the  Salique- 
law  m  Spain,  in  accordance  with 
tiie  BourlK)n  practice,  and  had  added 
the  Balearic  isles  and  Sardinia  to  his 
dominions.  In  consequence  of  me- 
lancholy, Philip^  resigned  the  crown, 
1724,  to  his  son  Louis,  and  retired 
to  a  monastery ;  but  the  latter  dying 
in  a  few  months,  of  smallpox,  he 
resumed  the  reins  of'goverment.  In 
17S3  he  joined  France  against  tlie 
emperor,  Charles  VI.,  his  former 
rival ;  and  he  saw  his  son,  Don  Car- 
los, conquer  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
ascend  their  throne  as  Charles  III. 
Philip  died  1746,  aged  68. 

Persia  under  Hosein  Mirsa. — 
This  prince  succeeded  his  father, 
Suliman,  1694,  and  was  noted  for 
his  piety,  and  for  his  strict  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the 
Shiah  tenets.  He  had  reigned  20 
years  in  profound  peace,  when  the 
tributary  Afghans  of  Kandahar, 
under  Mir  Vais,  defeated  the  armies 
sent  to  suppress  their  revolt,  1715. 
At  length  tranquillity  was  restored  ; 
but  the  son  of  Mir  Vais,  Mohammed, 
with  an  immense  force,  invaded 
Persia,  1722,  took  Isfahan,  and  com- 
pelled Shah  Hosein  to  surrender 
both  his  person  and  his  kingdom. 
The  Seffav^an  dynasty  was  thus  for 
a  time  set  aside,  and  the  Afghans 
acknowledged  supreme  in  Persia. 

Poland  under  Augustus  1.  (Fre- 
derick).— Tlie  death  of  Sobieski  left 
the  throne  of  Poland  open  to  th« 
ambition    of    candidates.     His    son 
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James  was  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of 
succeeding,  by  the  avarice  and  enmity 
of  his  mother.  The  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, and  the  Prince  of  Conti  also 
aspired  to  the  throne ;  but  the  claim 
of  Augustus  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony,  prevailed,  and  the  prince  of 
Conti  arrived  at  Dantzis  just  in 
time  to  hear  Te  Deum  chanted  in 
honour  of  his  rival's  accession.  The 
first  aim  of  Augustus  was  to  recover 
for  Poland  its  lost  possessions  of  Po- 
dolia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Kaminietz ; 
and  with  this  view  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  Russia  and  Denmark, 
and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at  the 
expense  of  Sweden,  was  projected. 
Charles  XII.,  however,  afforded  his 
enemies  no  time  for  their  levies, 
and  after  promptly  silencing  the  king 
of  Denmark,  oime  upon  Augustus ; 
who,  beaten  at  Riga,  Clisson,  and 
Frawstadt,  was  stripped  of  his  do- 
minions, 1704,  and  saw  his  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  Stanislaus. 
The  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
towa,  1709,  proved  favourable  to 
Augustus ;  and  "  recovering  his 
throne,  he  kept  it  till  his  death.— 
{See  Poland  under  Augustui  /.  rC' 
stored,) 

Scotland  undsr  William  and 
Mary. — William,  understanding  that 
there  were  many  Scottish  presbyterian 
nobles  in  London  favourable  to  his 
cause,  summoned  them  together  on 
his  arrival  in  London,  laid  before 
them  his  intentions,  and  affected  to 
ask  their  advice  in  the  existing  emer- 
gency. The  meeting,  consisting  of 
SO  noblemen,  and  about  80  gentlemen, 
chose  the  duke  of  Hamilton  presi- 
dent, and  after  some  deliberation, 
made  an  offer  of  the  administration 
to  the  prince.  *  TTiis  he  willingly  ac- 
cepted ;  and  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, March  22,  1689,  declared,  by 
a  bold  and  decisive  vote,  that  James 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  the  crown, 
and  that  William  and  Mary,  as  next 
heirs,  were  henceforward  King  and 
queen  of  Scotland.  Presbytery 
was  re-established,  the  episcopal 
church  of  Scotland  suppressed,  and 
popeiy  abhorrently  proscribed ;   but 


what  was  singular,  the  forfeited 
honours  and  estates  of  Argyle,  and 
of  many  otliers  who  had  suffered  in 
defence  of  James,  were  restored.  The 
Revolution  having  thus  included 
Scotland,  the  earl  of  Balcarras,  and 
Claverhouse,  now  viscount  Dundee,, 
retired  from  the  parliament  in  dis- 
gust. Balcarras  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner ;  but  Dundee  'escaped  to 
the  Highlands,  where  he  mustered  a 
tolerable  army,  and  raised  his  standard 
for  king  James.  Upon  this  declara- 
tion,  1689,  a  body  of  William's  troops, 
under  Mackay,  attacked  him  at  Kil- 
likrankie  in  Athol.  A  furious  en- 
gagement took  place  ;  in  which  the 
Highlanders  fell  in  amonff  their  ad- 
versaries, sword  in  hand,  witn  such  im- 
petuosity, that  the  infantry  were  rout- 
ed in  a  short  time,  and  the  dragoons 
fled  at  the  first  charge.  Dundee's 
horse,  not  exceeding  100,  with  a 
steady  bravery  which  was  long  the 
talk  even  of  their  enemies,  broke 
through  Mackay's  own  regiment ;  and 
the  earl  of  Dumbarton,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  volunteers,  made  himself 
master  of  his  artillery.  At  this  cri- 
tical moment,  however,  Dundee  him- 
self was  mortally  wounded  ;  and 
Mackay,  with  great  activity,  rallying 
his  forces,  boldly  returned  to  the 
attack,  and  finally  became  the  con- 
queror, with  the  loss  of  1200  killed, 
and  500  prisoners.  James  had  no 
longer  an  army  in  Scotland  ;  Fort 
George  was  instantly  built  to  ovei> 
awe  the  Highland  clans ;  and  the 
duke  of  Gordon  surrendered  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  to  sir  John 
Lanier.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  now 
headed  the  council ;  and,  that  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Highlands  might  be 
extinguished,  the  clans  were  required 
by  proclamation  to  lay  down  their 
arms  by  a  certain  day,  and  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William. 
Indemnity  for  the  past  was  offered  on 
this  condition  alone ;  and  the  earl  of 
Breadalbane  was  intrusted  with 
;€  15,000  to  be  distributed  among  the 
chieftains,  that  they  might  be  won  to 
their  duty.  Many,  notwithstanding, 
delayed  to  comply.    Macdonald  of 
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Glencoe  was  the  most  obnoxious 
outstandcr — an  implacable  feud  hav- 
ing prevailed  between  him  and  the 
dependants  of  Breadalbane.  But 
being  at  last  fearful  of  Breadalbane*s 
malice,  he  hastened  in  December, 
1690»  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
before  colonel  Hill,  commander  of 
Fort  George,  who  gave  him  a  letter 
of  protection,  and  sent  him  to  the 
sheriff  of  Argyleshire  at  Inverary. 
A  violent  storm  prevented  his  arrival 
there  till  some  days  beyond  the  spe- 
cified day  of  grace.  The  sheriff,  in 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  yielded  to 
Macdonald's  tears  and  intreaties,  re- 
ceived his  oath,  and  transmitted  it  in- 
stantly to  the  clerk  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil. That  assembly,  however,  had 
been  instructed  to  make  an  example 
on  the  slightest  refusal ;  and  William 
directed  sir  John  Dalrymple,  his  secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  to  compel  Macdo- 
nald  (as  if  he  still  refused)  to  submit 
to  the  king's  authority.  Accordingly, 
in  February,  1691,  captain  Campbell, 
of  Glenlyon,  was  sent  by  the  council, 
with  a  company  of  soldiers  belonging 
to  Argyle*s  regiment,  to  the  vale  of 
Glencoe.  Macdonald  liaving  de- 
manded whether  they  came  as  friends 
or  foes,  Campbell  replied,  •  As  friends  ;* 
and  the  latter  informed  the  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants,  that  he  was  only 
to  remain  for  some  time  in  quarters 
peaceably  among  them ;  promising, 
upon  his  honour,  that  neither  Mac- 
donald, nor  his  people  should  sustain 
the  slightest  injury.  Upon  this  as- 
surance, the  officers  were  entertained 
with  great  hospitality  in  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs,  while  the  soldiers  found  a 
kind  reception  among  the  rest  of  the 
clan ;  and,  for  fifteen  days,  ioy  and 
festivity  reigned  throughout  the  vale. 
This  happy  state  of  things  was,  how- 
ever, sudcfenly  reversed.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  day, 
lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  few  sol- 
diers, called  at  Macdonald's  house  ; 
and  that  chief,  as  he  was  rising  to  re- 
ceive him,  was  shot  through  the  body, 
and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  A  general 
slaughter  of  the  villagers  ensued. 
Neither  age  nor  infirmity  were  spared ; 


women  defending  their  children  were 
slain ;    boys  imploring  mercy  were 
shot  by  the  men  to  whose  knees  they 
were  clinging ;    and  in  one  room, 
nine  persons  sitting  at  a  meal  were 
shot  dead  through  a  window.    Such 
as  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by 
famine,  or  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,    the  snow   being  incredibly 
deep  ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre, the  village  of  Glencoe  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  colonel  Hamilton.     This 
barbarous  deed,  performed  under  the 
sanction  of  William's  authority,  an- 
swered the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
court,  by  striking   terror  into   the 
Highlanders ;    but  it,   at  the  same 
time,  produced  an  aversion  in  Scot- 
land for  WMlliam  and  his  government, 
which  all  the  subsequent  arts  of  his 
various  ministei-s  could  never  eradi- 
cate.    The  king  had  all  the  circum- 
stances of  tlws  horrible  tragedy  related 
to  him,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it ; 
and  in  the  parliament,   Dalr^'mplc, 
now  earl  of  Stair,  sliamefully  declared 
that  the  whole  had  originated  in  mis- 
take.  The  transaction  added  strength 
and  number  to  the  Jacobites,  as  the 
Scottish  adherents  of  the  exiled  James 
(from  Jacobus,  James)  were  styled,  at 
the  head  of  whom  were  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  marquis  of  Atliol,  the 
Drummonds,  and  tlic  episcopal  cler- 
gy ;  while  tlie  leaders  of  the  Orange 
party  were  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Qucensbury,  and  the  earls  of  Sea- 
field,  Melville,  and  Hynford.     Both 
parties  began  soon  afler  to  be  equally 
dissatisfied  with  William,  on  the  fol- 
lowing account :     The  Scots  having 
turned  their  attention  to  commerce, 
their  parliament  established  a  colony 
for  trading   both  with    India    and 
Africa,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darieo, 
1605  ;  but  what  with  sickness  from 
the  climate,  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Dutch,  who  refused 
the  settlers  assistance,  the  latter  were 
about  to  return  home,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Eng- 
lish.    The  king  and  commons,  how- 
ever, joined  against  the  colony,  which 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Spa- 
niards, whereby  many  of  its  proprie- 
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tors  were  involved  in  ruin.  Tlie 
public  mind  was  brooding  over  tliis 
signal  instance  of  disregard  for  Scottish 
interests,  when  the  king  died,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1702. 
Ibeland  under  William  III. — 
During  the  revolution  in  England, 
the  two  parties  in  Ireland  were  kept, 
as  lias  been  shown,  in  a  kind  of 
tranquillity  by  their  mutual  fears. 
Tyrconnel,  when  disappointed  in  his 
views  of  surrendering  Ireland  to 
William,  resolved  on  encouraging  the 
disposition  of  the  catholics  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  exiled  king ; 
and  James  therefore  found  a  welcome 
on  landing  with  his  French  auxilia- 
ries in  1689,  though  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  his  son-in-law, 
near  the  Bo^ne,  1690.  The  last 
battle  fought  m  favour  of  James  was 
at  Aughrim,  1691.  The  Jacobites 
contended  with  great  courage,  and 
the  Orange  horse  were  several  times 
repulsed  ;  but  St.  Ruth,  the  Irish 
general,  being  killed,  his  troops  be- 
came discouraged,  and  retreated  into 
Limerick,  after  having  lost  5000  men. 
Limerick,  the  last  hold  of  James's 
party,  made  a  brave  defence  ;  but  on 
seeing  the  enemy  advance  within  ten 
paces  of  the  bridge-foot,  the  soldiers 
determined  to  capitulate,  and  hostili- 
ties ceased.  By  the  terms  of  the 
negotiation^  the  Irish  catholics  were 
restored  to  the  privileges  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.; 
and  all  who  had  fought  for  king 
James  having  free  leave  to  remove 
with  their  effects  to  any  country,  save 
England  and  Scotland,  U,000  Irish 
people  departed  for  France,  in  trans- 
ports provided  by  the  government. 
Aiany  political  reasons  concurred  to 
preserve  the  Irish  from  the  punish- 
ment they  now  expected  at  William's 
hand ;  and  as  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
volution were  sufficiently  gratified 
out  of  the  confiscated  estates,  it  was 
thought  prudent  not  to  put  the  for- 
feitures too  rigorously  into  execution. 
All  the  ports  of  Irelaud  were  allowed 
to  open  for  the  exportation  of  wool 
and  woollen  yarn  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain:  and  throughout  the 


remainder  of  the  reign,  and  that  of 
Anne,  a  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
English  parliament  to  encourage  in 
every  possible  manner  both  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Irish  people  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

Prussia  raised  to  a  Kingdom. — 
The  elector  Frederick  III.  of  Bran- 
denburg married  Sophia  Charlotte, 
sister  of  our  George  1.,  1684,  and 
succeeded  to  bis  father's  dominions, 
1688.  He  was  deformed,  and  un- 
learned ;  but  though  weakly  in  body, 
he  possessed  a  most  aspiring  soul. 
Immediately  on  his  accession,  he 
aided  the  prince  of  Orange  with  6000 
men,  in  his  expedition  to  England; 
and  in  1691  joined  the  grand  al- 
liance between  the  emperor,  Spain, 
Holland,and  England, against  France, 
and  sent  15,000  men  to  the  Nether- 
lands, of  whom  the  prince  of  Orange 
(now  king  William)  had  the  com- 
mand. His  ambition  inciting  him  to 
obtain  the  title  of  king,  he  induced 
the  emperor  to  award  it  him,  1700; 
for  which  he  renounced  the  arrears 
of  the  subsidy  due  by  Austria,  en- 
gaged to  maintain  10,000  men  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  and  agreed,  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  to  Tote 
with  Austria.  As  the  ally  of  that 
power,  he  accordingly  sent  20,000 
men  to  the  Rhine,  and  6000  to  Italy, 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
battles  of  Blenheim,  Turin,  &c. ;  but 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  war  close, 
dying,  aged  60,  1713.  Frederick 
founded  the  university  of  Halle,  the 
academy  of  sculpture  and  painting  at 
Berlin,  and  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle. 

Holland  under  William  III.-t- 
Thc  youth  of  this  prince,  the  post- 
humous son  of  William  II.,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  stadtholder,  1630, 
was  passed  among  violent  party-con- 
tests; originating  in  the  suspicions 
which  the  republican  party  enter- 
tained that  the  house  of  Orange  me- 
ditated designs  against  public  liberty, 
and  in  the  conditions  made  by  Crom- 
well against  it,  as  a  branch  of  that  of 
Stuart,  in  the  peace  of  1654,  The 
Uestoration    in    England    gradually 
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opened  the  way  to  the  recovery  of 
the  authority  possessed  by  its  an- 
cestors ;  and  in  opposition  to  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  party, 
headed  by  John  De  Witt,  which  had 
procured  the  abolition  of  the  stadt- 
holdership,  William  was,  in  1072, 
chosen  captain-general  of  the  force 
raised  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  edict  for  abolishing  the 
stadtholdership  was  also  soon  re- 
voked ;  and  on  the  murder  of  the 
De  VVitts,  William  obtained  full  au- 
thority as  stadtholder,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  The  prince  affected  to 
be  touched  at  so  terrible  a  sacrifice 
in  his  favour,  made  the  pensionary*s 
eulogium,  and  ordered  the  murderers 
to  be  prosecuted  ;  but  the  clemency 
he  then  showed  them,  the  advantages 
he  obtained  by  the  massacre,  and  the 
animosity  he  had  borne  the  victims, 
convinced  all  men  tliat  he  had  coun- 
tenanced the  deed.  The  grand  po- 
licy of  William  was  to  create  an  op- 
position to  the  designs  of  France ; 
and  in  this  he  was  so  successful,  that 
there  was  not  a  power  in  Europe 
upon  whom  Louis  could  rely.  The 
army  of  Brandenburg,  commanded 
by  the  elector,  and  that  of  the  empire 
under  Montecuculi,  in  all  40,000 
men,  were  opposed  by  Turenne, 
Louis's  generalissimo,  for  several 
montlis,  in  their  attempt  to  pass  the 
Rhine  ;  and  Conde,  another  French 
genera],  took  Maestricht,  and  would 
have  extended  his  conquests,  had  not 
the  Dutch  resorted  to  their  usual  de- 
fence of  letting  in  the  water.  But 
whatever  glory  Louis  acquired  by 
land,  the  conduct  of  his  admirals  de- 
served equal  praise.  In  little  more 
than  a  year,  the  French  were  taught 
the  art  of  naval  war.  Before,  they 
fought  ship  to  ship,  but  understood 
nothing  of  those  evolutions  by  which 
whole  fleets  imitate  the  movements 
of  armies.  The  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.,  invented  the  method 
of  giving  orders  at  sea  by  signals : 
this  and  every  other  part  of  the  art 
the  French  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  became  singularly  apt  scho- 
lars.   Their  fleet,  joined  to  that  of 


the  English,  gave  battle  three  differ- 
ent times  to  the  Dutch,  whose  ad- 
miral De  Ruyter,  however,  was  com- 
monly victorious.  At  length  Tu- 
renne could  neither  prevent  the 
junction  of  Montecuculi  and  the 
prince  of  Orange,  nor  the  loss  of 
Bonn  ;  and  the  French  hereupon 
abandoned  the  provinces  they  had 
conquered.  The  triumphal  arch  of 
St.  Denis  was  scarcely  completed  as  a 
monument  of  the  victories  of  Louis, 
before  the  fruits  of  those  victories 
were  relinquished  ;  and  England  and 
other  powers  having  withdrawn  from 
the  alliance  with  France,  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  closed  the  contest,  1678. 
Still,  to  humble  Louis  XI V.  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  William's  breast ; 
and  to  fix  the  English  court  in  the 
same  interest,  he  sought  the  hand  of, 
and  came  to  London  to  be  united  to, 
Marv,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Yort,  1678.  How  singularly  his  way 
was  Uius  paved  to  the  British  throne 
is  shown  m  the  English  history ;  and 
the  Revolution  of  1688  forms  an  im- 
portant epocha.  In  1689,  William, 
now  king  of  England,  renewed  the 
war  with  Louis  for  his  support  of 
James  11. ;  and  during  nine  years  the 
continent  was  disturbed  by  the  alter- 
nate ravages  of  the  English  and 
Dutch,  French  and  Germans.  The 
French  cnielly  devastated  the  Pala^ 
tinate,  burning  the  fine  cities  of 
Worms  and  Spires ;  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  commanding  the  imperial- 
ists, took  Mentz ;  the  duke  of^  Lux- 
emburg, for  Louis,  gained  the  battle 
of  Fleuris,  1690;  Catinat  defeated 
the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Staffarde,  and 
at  Marseilles,  1690;  Louis  XIV.  in 
person  took  Mons,  1691,  and  Na- 
mur,  1692 ;  and  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
burg again  gained  the  victory  at 
Steinkerque,  1692,  and  defeated  the 
prince  of  Orange,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, at  Nerwinde,  1 793.  Marshal  de 
Noialles  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
Catalonia,  1694 ;  Namur  was  retaken 
by  king  William,  in  the  presence  of 
80,000  French,  and  the  English  bom- 
barded Calais,  Dunkirk,  Dieppe,  Ha- 
vre, and  St.  Malo,  1695.     At  length, 
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overpowered  by  the  abilities  of  Lux- 
emburg, William  was  compelled  to 
conclude  a  peace  at  Nimeguen,  1697. 
His  enmity  to  Louis,  however,  was 
not  yet  extinguished ;  and  he  em- 
ployed the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
forming  a  most  powerful  confederacy 
against  him.  Even  in  his  d3ring  mo- 
ments, hostility  to  the  French  mo- 
narch appeared  to  overpower  every 
other  consideration.  The  last  years 
of  William  were  in  no  respect  indi- 
cative of  his  love  of  England.  Re- 
garding its  commons  as  a  body  of 
men  desirous  of  power  for  themselves, 
and  conse(}uently  bent  upon  obstruct- 
ing all  his  projects  to  secure  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  he  veered  to 
whigs  and  tones  indiscriminately,  as 
interest  or  the  immediate  exigence 
demanded.  He  considered  England 
as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  al- 
tercation ;  and  if  he  had  any  time  for 
relaxation,  he  retired  to  Loo,  in  Hol- 
land, where,  among  a  few  friends,  he 
gave  a  loose  to  those  coarse  festi- 
vities, which  that  coterie  alone  was 
capable  of  relishing.  He  died,  1702. 
British  India  undek  William 
AND  Mary.— It  was  in  1698  that 
Azim-Shan,  subahdar  of  Bengal,  al- 
lowed the  Company  to  purchase  the 
zemindarship  or  Sutanuti,  Calcutta, 
and  Govindpur ;  upon  which  a  fort 
was  erected  by  the  English  at  Cal- 


cutta, termed,  in  honour  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  Fort  William.  The  nu- 
cleus of  the  third  great  division  of 
British  India  was  thus  formed.  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ments, the  frequent  conflicts  of  com- 
petitors, not  only  for  a  throne,  but 
for  the  administration  of  a  province, 
the  incursions  of  predatory  bands, 
and  the  exactions  and  tyranny  of  the 
local  authorities,  made  it  highly  ne- 
cessary for  traders  in  India  to  have 
the  power  of  defending  themselves  : 
hence  the  advantage  of  an  united 
association,  and  of  forts,  and  troops, 
and  revenues  for  their  support,  in  tlie 
early  stages  of  the  commerce  between 
India  and  the  people  of  Europe.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  professor 
Wilson,  that  had  British  trade  been 
carried  on  without  vexatious  impe- 
diments, the  English  would  never 
have  sought  the  military  means  of 
political  power  in  Hindustan ;  and 
though  this  sounds  something  like 
an  apology  for  what  has  been  done 
amiss — it  still  remaining  to  be  proved 
what  moral  right  one  nation  has  to 
settle  on  the  territories  of  another, 
without  the  previous  consent  «f  the 
latter— we  believe  it  the  best  method 
of  viewing  a  matter,  wherein  what- 
ever has  been  done  wrong  cannot  now 
be  repaired. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Isaac  Newton  (1642  — 1727), 
who  came  into  the  world  in  the  year 
that  the  great  Galilei  died,  and  went 
a  step  higher  (to  the  highest  step 
yet  attained^  in  physical  discovery, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family,  set- 
tled at  Woolstrope,  Lincolnshire. 
From  Grantham  school,  where  he 
was  not  at  all  remarkable  for  appli- 
cation, he  was  removed,  at  18,  to 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  and 
there,  under  the  erudite  Isaac  Baiv 
row,  his  mind  seemed  suddenly  to 
expand  to  mathematical  science. 
So  easily  did  he  comprehend  Euclid, 
that  he  quickly  passed  to  higher 
pursuits.  In  1664  he  discovered  a 
new  method  of  infinite  series  and 


fluxions ;  he  then  applied  to  the  sub- 
jects of  light  and  colour,  and  by 
means  of  a  glass  prism,  made  expe- 
riments which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  theory  regarding  those  pheno- 
mena. Returning  from  Cambridge, 
on  account  of  the  plague,  1665,  to 
his  house  at  Woolstrope,  new  truths 
were  soon  open  to  his  ever  active 
mind.  Whilst  sitting  alone  in  his 
garden,  the  falling  of  some  apples 
from  a  tree  led  his  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  gravity  ;  and  considering 
that  this  power  is  not  sensibly  di- 
minished at  the  remotest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  even 
at  die  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
he  thought  tliat  it  must  be  extended 
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much  farther.  The  examination, 
however,  of  this  hypothesis  he  de- 
ferred, on  account  of  being  obliged 
to  return  to  Cambridge ;  where  in 
16C9  he  succeeded  Barrow  in  the 
mathematical  chair.  While  again 
giving  his  attention  to  gravitation, 
the  comet  of  1680  induced  him  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  Kepler's 
supposition  regarding  the  motion 
of  the  primary  planets ;  and  after 
establishing  his  conclusions  on  in- 
fallible proofs,  he  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic the  result  of  his  labours  in  his 
'  Philosophise  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematica,'  1687.  This  perform- 
ance, familiarly  styled  the  Principia, 
which  set  his  name  far  above  the 
philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  met  with  opposition  ;  but  as 
its  truths  required  study  and  labour 
to  comprehend  them,  it  gained  only 
by  slow  degrees  universal  admira- 
tion. Tlie  author  was  deserved! v 
made  master  of  the  Mint,  lG99v  with 
an  ample  salary,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death  ;  in  1703  was  chosen 
president  of  the  royal  society,  and 
adorned  that  chair  24  years ;  and  in 
)  70|^  was  knighted  bv  queen  Anne, 
lie  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
consideration  both  by  that  sovereign 
and  her  successor,  Ueorge  I. ;  and 
the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards 
queen  Caroline,  used  to  say,  she  con- 
sidered herself  happy  in  being  born 
in  an  age,  when  she  could  enjoy  the 
conversation  and  instructions  of  so 
illustrious  a  philosopher.  This  truly 
great  man  died,  aged  85,  1727  ;  and 
his  body,  after  lying  in  state  in  the 
Jerusalem  chamber,  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster-abbey  for  interment. 
Sir  Isaac  was  short  and  corpulent. 
His  look  was  languid,  and  his  eye 
dull.  In  company  he  spoke  little, 
and  was  rarely  supposed,  in  general 
society,  a  man  of  ability.  He  never 
wore  spectacles,  nor  lost  more  than 
one  tooth ;  and  when  he  rode  in  his 
carriage,  would  sit  with  an  arm  out 
of  either  window.  Great  as  were 
his  acquirements,  he  recognised  his 
own  littleness  in  thus  speaking  just 
before  his  death :     *  I  know  not  what 


I  may  appear  to  the  world ;  but  to 
myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only 
like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  diverting  myself  by  now  and 
then  finding  a  smoother  pebble,  or 
prettier  shell  than  ordinary :  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  un- 
dbcovered  before  me.'  Fluxions 
were  the  invention  of  Newton,  while 
analysis  and  optics  were  greatly 
aided  by  his  inquiries  ;  but  his  grand 
theory  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  is 
that  which  must  render  his  name 
immortal.  Accomplishing  bis  dis- 
coveries almost  unconscious  of  their 
greatness,  he  ascribed  them,  as  men 
of  genius  usually  do,  to  mere  par 
tient  drudging  thought.  But  his 
thoughts  were  the  highest  flights  of 
mind  ;  and  what  to  him  was  a  mere 
ordinary  deduction,  would  liave 
seemed  to  an  inferior  spirit  a  gi- 
gantic effort.  As  an  experimenta- 
list, he  elicited  results  which  chal- 
lenge preference  over  those  of  al- 
most any  other  philosopher ;  and 
whilst  in  abstract  mathematics  he 
had  no  rival  but  Leibnitz,  in  the 
applied  departments  of  mathema- 
tical science  he  was  superior  to  all 
men  but  the  modern  Laplace.  The 
whole  range  of  physico-mathema- 
tical  dynamics,  and  especially  its 
application  to  the  actual  pncno- 
mena  of  the  planetary  system,  is 
due  to  the  unaided  powers  of  New- 
ton's master  mind. 

John  LociCe  (1632-- 1 704),  born 
at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and 
Christchurch,  Oxford.  He  applied 
to  medicine ;  but  though  he  obtained 
some  reputation  at  Oxford,  he  found 
his  constitution  inadequate  to  the 
fatigues  of  the  profession,  and  went 
as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan, 
envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
1664.  Two  years  after,  he  became 
acquainted  with  lord  Ashley,  after- 
wards carl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  and  by 
curing  him  of  a  dangerous  abscess  in 
the  breast,  obtained  his  lasting  friend- 
ship. He  relinquished  physic  for 
politics  and  history,  and  drew  up 
constitutions  for  the  government  vi 
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CaroliDa,  whicli  his  friend,  now 
cliancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
other  lords,  had  obtained  from  the 
crown.  In  1672  Shaftesbury,  become 
lord  chancellor,  made  him  secretary 
of  the  representations;  and  after 
the  disgrace  of  his  patron,  he  con- 
tinued secretary  to  the  board  of 
trade,  with  a  salary  of  500/.  In 
1675  he  went  to  Moupellier,  as  he 
was  apprehensive  of  a  consumptive 
attack,  and  devoted  himself  once 
more  to  medicine,  and  to  the  com- 
position of  his  '  Essay  on  the  Hu- 
man Understanding,*  till,  in  1679, 
Shaflesbury,  now  president  of  the 
council,  called  him  home.  Tlie  earl 
in  six  months  was  again  disgraced, 
and  imprisoned,  and  in  1682  es- 
caped to  Holland;  where  Locke, 
equally  faithful  to  him  in  adver- 
sity as  in  prosperity,  followed  him. 
There,  by  his  intercourse,  after  the 
earl's  death,  with  suspected  persons, 
he  was  accused  by  the  English  envoy 
of  treasonable  correspondence  in 
fiivour  of  Monmouth's  invasion  ;  but 
he  concealed  himself,  and  when  he 
returned  to  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution,  was  made  com- 
missioner of  appeals,  and  subse- 
quently of  trade  and  plantations,  and 
enjoyed  the  otium  cum  dignitate  in 
the  retirement  which  he  found  in  the 
house  of  sir  Francis  and  lady  Mas- 
ham,  at  Oates,  where  he  died,  aged 
72,  1704.  Locke's  chief  work,  the 
*  Essay,'  though  oilen  prolix,  discur- 
sive, and  obscure,  is  certainly  the 
best  ontological  treatise  we  have  ; 
but  it  has  justly  subjected  the  author 
to  the  reproach  of  making  indirect 
attacks  upon  revealed  religion. 

John  Drtden  (1631 — 1701),  born 
at  Aldwinklc,  Northamptonshire,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  under  Busby, 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
Devoting  himself  to  poetry,  he  was 
made  laureat,  1668,  and  though  at 
one  period  in  comparative  wealth, 
was  then  seen  writning  under  the 
harrow  of  poverty.  Being  ridiculed, 
1671,  under  the  name  of  *Bays,'  in 
Buckingham's  comedy  of  the  *  Re- 


hearsal,' he  fully  resented  it  in  his 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  by  repre- 
senting Charles  II.  as  David,  Mon- 
mouth as  Absalom,  Shaftesbury  as 
Achitopel,  and  Buckingham  as  Zimri. 
In  1685  he  turned  catholic,  a  con- 
duct which  exposed  him  to  the  satire 
of  the  wits  of  the  time ;  and  when 
he  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
the  laurel,  lord  Dorset,  with  liis  usual 
generosity,  continued  the  salary  to 
him  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The 
spleen  of  Dryden  on  this  occasion 
was  discharged  with  astonishing  effect 
on  his  successor,  in  '  Mac  Flecknoe,' 
a  satire  the  severest  perhaps  that  lias 
appeared  in  any  country  or  lan- 
guage, ^he  poet  continued  writing 
till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  70,  1701. 
Dryden's  chef-d'oeuvre  is  his  para- 
phrase of  Virgil,  though  composed,  as 
all  his  works  were,  in  a  haste  which 
cannot  be  commended.  His  ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  day  is  a  very  fine  pro- 
duction ;  and  his  Fables,  written  in 
old  age,  are  remarkable  for  energy, 
imagination,  and  ease. 

Henby  Pdrcell  (1658—1695), 
born  in  London,  became  a  chorister 
in  the  king's  chapel,  and  had  Dr. 
Blow  for  his  master,  who  became  so 
proud  of  the  talents  of  his  pupil,  as 
to  have  it  signified  on  his  monument, 
'  tliat  he  had  been  master  to  the 
famous  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.*  In  1676, 
at  18,  Purcell  was  chosen  organist  of 
Westminster-abbey,  and  in  1682  of 
the  chapel-royal ;  and  his  fame  ra 
pidly  spread  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music,  until  all  prior  productions  of 
the  kind  were  superseded.  Indeed, 
until  the  rise  of  Handel  thirty  years 
after,  no  other  vocal  music  than  Pur- 
cell's  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in 
England ;  and  to  this  day  there  has 
never  been  a« composer  whose  works 
have  been  so  congenial  with  the  na- 
tional taste.  He  died,  aged  only  37, 
1695.  His  greatest  works  are  '  Te 
Deum,'  *  Jubilate,'  *  Ye  twice  ten  hun- 
dred Deities'  (considered  the  finest 
piece  of  recitative  in  the  world),  a 
series  of  anthems,  and  a  whole  ser- 
vice in  the  key  of  B  flat.     His  bro- 
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ther  Daniel  was  an  organist  also,  but 
far  more  renowned  as  the  first  pun- 
ster of  his  day. 

GlLBEBT    fiuRNET     (1643  —  1715), 

born  at  Edinburgli,  was  educated  at 
Aberdeen,  and  under  his  father  ac- 
quired such  habits  of  industry,  that 
he  never,  till  old  age,  discontinued 
the  custom  of  rising  at  four  o'clock  to 
prosecute  his  studies.  At  twenty  he 
visited  Holland;  and  by  conversing 
with  foreigners,  acquired  those  no- 
tions of  universal  toleration,  which 
eventually  so  much  influenced  his 
conduct.  On  his  return  to  Scotland, 
IG65,  he  was  ordained;  but  his  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  presbyterians 
and  episcopalians  gave  offence  ;  and 
coming  to  London,  he  was  made 
preacher  of  the  Rolls  chapel.  His 
first  two  volumes  of  the  *  History  of 
the  Reformation*  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament;  but, 
by  the  king's  command,  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Rolls  chaplaincy, 
for  having  attended  lord  Russell  at 
his  trial,  1682.  Thus  again  induced 
to  visit  the  continent,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  every  mark  of  respect  by 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  so  remarkable  was 
the  attention  paid  him  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  that  James  II.  sent  to 
require  his  banishment  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, which,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.  He  accompanied  Che 
prince  on  his  invasion  of  England, 
and  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury ;  but  on  asserting  in  a  pamphlet 
that  William's  title  to  the  crown  was 
founded  on  conquest,  the  parliament 
had  the  offensive  paper  burnt  by  the 
hangman.  Burnet  resided  in  his  dio- 
cese the  better  part  of  his  time  ;  and 
though  engaged  as  preceptor  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  he  devoted  him- 
self much  to  improve  the  comforts  of 
his  clergy,  by  augmenting  poor  livings, 
and  died  much  respected,  aged  72, 
1715.  The  *  History  of  his  Own 
Times'  is  the  work  by  which  the  cha- 
racter and  talents  of  bishop  Burnet 
are  best  ascertained.  It  gave  im- 
mense offence  by  the  freedom  of  its 
anecdote,  and  the  little  ceremony 
with  which  it  treated  the  politics  and 


people  of  the  day,  and  is,  after  all, 
but  an  ill-digested  compilation,  though 
evincing  the  author's  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  of  humajQ  na- 
ture. 

Thomas  Wilson  (1668—1755), 
born  at  Burton  Wirral,  Cheshire, 
completed  his  education  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin ;  and,  after  taking 
orders,  became  tutor  to  lord  Strange, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was 
squire  of  the  parish  of  Winwich,  his 
first  curacy.  The  earl  subsequently 
offered  him  the  see  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  which  island  was  his  estate ;  but 
he  declined  it,  though  he  eventually 
accepted  it,  1696.  With  a  revenue 
of  only  j£dOO  a  year,  he  entered  upon 
his  diocesan  duties,  built  a  new  cha- 
pel at  Castleton,  and  founded  paro- 
chial libraries  tliroughout  Man.  In 
1721  he  quarrelled  with  the  gover- 
nor of  the  island,  for  allowing  the  in- 
troduction of  an  obnoxious  book ;  and 
the  latter  found  means  to  imprison 
the  prelate.  The  privy-council,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  sentence  ;  but  no- 
thing could  induce  the  amiable  bishop 
to  prosecute  the  magistrate  for  his 
injurious  conduct.  He  was  so  at- 
tached to  the  island,  that  he  refused 
an  English  see ;  and  he  died  there, 
aged  92, 1 755.  His  *  Duties  of  Chris- 
tianity* was  the  first  book  ever  printed 
in  the  Manks  language ;  and  his  work 
on  the  Sacrament  is  too  well  known 
to  need  commendation. 

EnwARD  Stillikgfleet  (1685— 
1699),  born  at  Cranbourn,  Dorset, 
and  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, took  holy  orders,  and  in  1662 
published  *  Origines  Sacree,'  or  a  ra- 
tional account  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  :  a  work  remarkable  for  eni- 
dition,  elegance,  strength,  and  clear- 
ness of  argument,  and  which  caused 
him  to  be  made  bishop  of  Worcester, 
1689.  He  attacked  tne  great  Locke, 
for  his  side-blows  at  revealed  religion, 
with  skill  and  temper,  and  died,  aged 
64, 1699. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (1671 
— 1713),  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  grand- 
son of  the  earl  of  Charles  II.'s  reign, 
was  bom  in  London.    Being  of  de- 
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licate  health,  he  was  wholly  educated 
at  home,  and  then  made  the  usual 
'grand  tour'  of  the  continent.  He 
neither  before  coming  to  his  title 
would  take  his  seat  in  the  commons 
(for  Poole),  nor  after  that  event  in 
the  lords ;  and  at  length  resided 
wholly  in  Italy,  where  he  died  of 
consumption,  1713,  aged  42.  He  is 
alone  known  b^  his  '  Characteristics,' 
a  work  displaying  considerable  inge- 
nuity, but  little  good  sense.  Carried 
away  by  his  idolatry  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  he  seriously  thought  that 
man  might  walk  best  by  their  dark 
lights  ;  and,  with  the  usual  scepti- 
cism and  fool-hardiness  of  half-edu- 
cated men,  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity of  sneering  at  such  as  rejoice 
in  the  glorious  sunbeams  of  reve- 
lation. 

John  Evblyk  (1620—1706),  bom 
at  Wotton,  Surrey,  left  fialiol  col- 
lege, Oxford,  for  the  continent,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war ; 
and  being  of  a  wealthy  fiimily,  de- 
voted seven  years  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  habits,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
productions  of  European  nations.  In 
1647,  at  Paris,  he  married  |he  daugh- 
ter of  sir  Richard  Browne,  Charles's 
minister  there ;  and  on  his  return  to 
England,  after  the  king's  death,  1651, 
resided  at  his  own  seat,  Sayes  Court, 
Kent.  Attached  to  a  life  of  retire- 
ment, he  had  little  concern  with  pub- 
lic afiairs ;  but  after  the  expulsion  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  he  promoted  the 
Restoration.  At  the  establishment  of 
the  royal  society,  1662,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  fellows ;  and  in 
1664,  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  also 
for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's.  In  1669 
Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
for  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in 
causing  the  Arundelian  marbles  to  be 
presented  to  that  learned  bodv.  Un- 
der James  II.  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  execute  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal ;  and  at  the  revolution 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  Green- 
wich hospital.  He  died,  aged  86, 
1706.  He  is  now  chiefly  remember- 
ed by  his  *  Sylvae,  or  a  discourse  of 


Forest  Trees,*  which  caused  more 
than  two  millions  of  timber-trees  to 
be  planted  in  one  year  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  by  his  '  Memoirs,'  a  jour- 
nal extending  nearly  from  his  child- 
hood to  his  death,  which  contains 
much  curious  matter  relative  to  the 
manners,  history,  and  politics  of  the 
age. 

Nicolas  Boileau  (1636—1711), 
surnamed  Detpreaux,  was  bom  at 
Paris  of  a  good  family,  and  devoted 
his  days  to  polite  literature.  His 
<  Satires' first  made  him  known,  1666; 
and  soon  after  appeared  his  best  work, 
the  *  Art  of  Poetrv.'  Louis  XIV. 
pensioned  him,  declaring,  when  he 
made  the  grant,  '  he  wished  his  sub- 
jects to  partake  the  same  intellectual 
gratification  which  he  himself  enjoy- 
ed.' Boileau  died,  aged  75,  1711. 
The  Art  of  Poetry  (an  attempt  to 
rival  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace)  is 
a  monument  of  Boileau's  genius, 
taste,  and  judgment. 

FRAN90IS  Fenelon  (1651 — 1715), 
surnamed  Deiamotle,  was  born  of 
a  high  family  at  the  castle  of  Fenelon, 
in  Perigord;  and,  on  quitting  the 
university  of  Paris,  took  tioly  orders. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  he  was  sent,  1686,  at  the  head 
of  the  missionaries,  to  convert  the 
protestants  of  the  coast  of  Santonge, 
and  had  extraordinary  success.  In 
1689  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and 
Bern  J  and,  in  1695,  Louis  XIV. 
made  him  bishop  of  Cambrai.  In 
1697  he  was  exposed  to  persecution 
by  the  publication  of  his  *  Explication 
of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  concern- 
ing the  Inward  Life,'  in  which  he 
supported  the  claims  of  Madame 
Gnyon  to  mystical  devotion  ;  but 
when  he  was  sent  by  Louis  to  the 
pope  for  his  opinion.  Innocent  XL, 
m  condemning  it,  declared,  *  Fenelon 
has  erred  from  excess  of  love  to  God  ; 
but  his  opponents,  from  excess  of  love 
to  their  neighbour.*  The  archbishop 
read  the  pope's  decision  in  his  di(^ 
cese,  willingly  acknowledging  his  im- 
puted error ;  and  soon  after,  he  as- 
sisted the  Jesuits  against  the  Jansen- 
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Moli^re.  Charles  de  St,  Evremond, 
of  a  noble  family  in  Normandy,  quit- 
ted the  army  in  consequence  of  his 
satire  on  tlie  prince  de  Cond^,  and 
was  then  imprisoned  three  months 
in  the  Bastille  by  Mazarin  for  some 
political  squib.  In  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  took  the  side  of  the 
court,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eng^ 
land  for  his  censure  of  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Cr6quy.  He  was  well  received  at 
the  ga^  court  of  Charles  II. ;  and  as 
all  solicitations  for  his  recal  proved 
fruitless,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  and  from  his 
vivacity,  and  love  of  youthful  society, 
was  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of 
French  bonhomie.  He  died,  aged 
80,  1703,  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster-abbey. His  *  Essays*  were 
once  extremely  popular  in  England, 
comine  as  they  did  from  the  lively 
pen  of  a  wealthy  and  tasteful  resi- 
dent French  author;  but  there  is 
really  nothing  solid  in  them.  Wilr 
Uam  Sherlock  (1641—1707),  bom  in 
Southwark,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and 
taking  holy  orders,  at  length  became 
master  of  the  temple.  He  at  .first 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  William,  but  ultimately  complied, 
and  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
1691.  He  wrote  on  *  Death  and 
the  Last  Judgment,*  and  was  em- 
broiled in  a  controversy  with  South 
concerning  the  Trinity.  Thomas 
Hobbes  (1588—1679),  bom  at 
Malmsbury,  Wilts,  completed  his 
education  at  Magdalen-hall,  Ox- 
ford, and  then  made  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  earl  of  Devonshire's 
son,  as  tutor.  On  losing,  by 
death,  both  patron  and  pupil,  he 
became  preceptor  to  the  son  of 
sir  Gervase  Clifton;  but  the  coun- 
tess of  Devonshire  induced  him 
to  take  charge  of  her  second  son, 
now  earl,  with  whom  he  travelled  to 
Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Italy.  In 
this  last  tour,  Hobbes  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mersenne,  Gassendi, 
Galilei,  and  other  eminent  men  ;  and 
returning  to  England,  1687,  he  re- 


sided at  Chatsworth,  till,  alarmed  by 
the  rumour  of  civil  disturbances,  he 
again  visited  Paris,  1641.     There  he 

{>ublished  a  series  of  ethical  and  po- 
itical  works,  which  at  length  occa^ 
sioned  his  flight  to  Chatsworth  for 
protection  from  literary  and  civil 
opponents,  1652;  and  in  that  ele- 
gant retreat  he  was  permitted  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  at  the  great  age  of  91. 
The  most  striking  work  of  Hobbes 
is  his  *•  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter, 
Form,  and  Power  of  a  Common- 
wealth, ecclesiastical  and  civil,*  a 
monstrous  attempt  to  overturn  every 
existing  moral  and  religious  in- 
stitution. As  the  author  found 
support  in  the  principles  of  the 
philosopher  Locke,  his  absurd  ef- 
forts to  invalidate  the  early  scrip- 
ture authorities  were  attacked  vi 
et  armis  by  a  host  of  indignant 
clerical  and  lay  writers  ;  who  thus 
gave  importance  to  a  scheme  of  in- 
fidelity, of  which  the  sceptics  from 
his  day  to  that  of  Hazlitt  have  de- 
lighted in  displaying  their  admiration. 
GiUes  Menage  (1613—1692),  bom  at 
Angei-s,  quitted  the  bar,  where  he  had 
been  highly  successful,  for  holy  orders, 
and  converted  all  his  property  into 
an  annuity,  that  his  literary  engage- 
ments might  be  undisturbed  by  &• 
mily  affairs.  He  passed  his  life  in 
the  society  of  the  learned  of  France 
and  Italy,  and  obtained  preferment 
as  an  abb^,  without  cure  of  souls;  but 
the  French  Academy  rejected  him  on 
account  of  his  witty  satire  '  Hequdte 
des  Dictionnaires,*  attacking  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy.  His 
greatest  work  is  *  Dictionnaire  Ety- 
mologique  de  la  Langue  Francoise  ;* 
and  a  compilation  entitled  *  Mena- 
giana,'  affords  a  very  pleasing  notion 
of  his  conyersational  wit  and  anec- 
dote. Isaac  Papm  (1657—1709), 
bom  at  Blois,  was  refused  orders  at 
Geneva,  in  consequence  of  his  op- 
position to  the  odvinistic  notion  of 
grace,  but  obtained  them  under  James 
II.  in  England,  and  then  became 
professor  of  divinitv  among  the 
French  refugees  at  Dant2ic.      The 
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hostility  of  Jurieu»  with  whom  he 
entered  into  controversy,  drove  him 
from  his  post,  and  he  then  entered 
the  Romish  church.  Pierre  Jnrieu 
(1637 — 1713),  born  at  Mer,  near 
iBlois,  took  orders  in  England,  but 
was  afterwards  induced  by  the  Cal- 
vinists  of  Geneva,  who  denounced 
episcopal  ordination,  to  receive  the 
Geneva  form.  While  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Sedan,  he  commenced  a 
controversial  life  in  defence  of  pro- 
testantism, attacking  polemical  au- 
thors of  all  countries,  and  involving 
himself  in  continual  quarrels.  His 
'  Histoire  des  Dogmes  et  des  Cultes' 
is  his  best  work,  and  the  one  freest 
from  his  intolerant  principles.  Jean 
de  la  Bruyere,  bom  at  Dourdan,  was 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Burgimdy, 
and  author  of  'Characters,'  in  the 
manner  of  Theophrastus ;  a  work  of 
established  excellence,  but  which 
necessarily  produced  the  author  more 
enemies  tnan  friends.  He  died,  aged 
52, 16&9.  Joseph  de  Toumefbri  (1656 
^—1708),  bom  at  Aix,  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  botany,  and  traversed 
the  mountains  of  Dauphind,  Savoy, 
Catalonia,  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  search 
of  plants.  His  success  induced  the 
king  of  France  to  send  him  to  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  in  the  same 
pursuit ;  and  he  thus  greatly  enriched 
science  as  well  as  embellished  horti- 
culture. He  was  some  time  a  phy- 
scian  at  Montpellier,  and  died  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  college 
royal.  Sir  Paul  RicatU,  travelled 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  was 
secretary  to  lord  Winchilsea  at  the 
Porte,  consul  at  Smyrna  1 1  years,  in 
1685  went  as  secretary  for  Leinster 
and  Connaught  under  lord  Clarendon, 
and  in  1688  was  made  judge  of  the 
Irish  admiralty,  and  knighted  by 
James  II.  He  then  went  as  Englisn 
resident  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
died  1700.  His  *  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte'  was  long  the  chief 
work  of  authority  in  Turkish  afiairs. 
Roberl  Hooke  (1685—1702),  born  at 
Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
finished  his  studies  at  Christ^hurch, 
Oxford,  but  was  disinclined,  through 
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defective  health,  from  entering  any 
profession.  He  at  length  turned  his 
attention  to  the  chemical  experiments 
making  at  Oxford  by  Willis  and 
Boyle ;  and  a  subsequent  attention  to 
mathematics  enabled  him  to  obtain 
the  chair  of  geometry  at  Gresham 
college.  He  improved  the  telescope, 
regarding  the  dioptric  sort  as  superior 
to  those  with  plain  sights,  in  which 
he  has  since  been  found  correct ;  and 
he  had  disputes  with  the  great  New- 
ton both  regarding  liis  theory  of 
light  and  colours,  and  his  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  gravitation,  the  latter 
of  which  he  declared  his  own.  Hooke, 
who  received  the  degree  of  M  D. 
from  Tillotson,  is  now  best  known 
by  his  *  Micrographia,'  or  philosophi- 
cal accounts  of  minute  bodies  as  seen 
through  the  microscope.  Guillauvie, 
Marquis  de  FH&pital  (1661  —  1704), 
born  at  Paris,  was  son  of  tlie  master 
of  the  horse  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
His  defective  sight  obliging  him  to 
quit  the  army,  he  took  the  advice  of 
Father  Malebranche,  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions,  and  devoted 
himself  to  mathematical  science.  On 
solving  some  very  difficult  questions  of 
James  Bernouilh,  his  fame  rose  ;  and 
at  length  Huyghens  did  not  scruple  to 
consult  him  on  points  connected  with 
the  differential  calculus,  a  compli- 
ment which  led  to  his  •  L' Analyse 
des  Infinimens  Petits,'  1696,  the 
first  French  book  on  the  subject. 
Sir  John  Holt  (1642—1709),  born  at 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  the  son  of  sir 
Thomas,  recorder  of  Abingdon,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Oriel,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  a  short  time  recorder 
of  London,  but  was  opposed  to 
James  1 1.,  and  did  not  rise  till  the 
revolution ;  when  William  elevated 
him  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  a  post  which  he  held 
with  great  credit  until  his  decease. 
He  was  a  steady  advocate  for  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  power  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  is  lauded  by  his  biogra- 
phers for  threatening  an  officer  and 
troop,  who  were  about  to  quell  a 
London  riot,  with  hanging,  if  they 
B  2 
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killed  a  single  hero  of  the  mob. 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  (1621-^1709),  born 
in  Gloucestershire,  was  educated  at 
Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  became 
a  judge  of  the  common-pleas,  1672. 
He  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
1679,  on  account  of  his  disgust  at  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministry, 
but  acted  still  as  a  lawyer ;  and,  when 
consulted  in  the  case  of  lord  Russel, 
1683,  he  gave  it  as  his  firm  opinion 
*  that  there  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be, 
any  such  thing  as  constructive  treasoji  ; 
since  it  defeats  the  ver}'  scope  and 
design  of  the  statute  25  Edw.  III., 
which  is  to  make  a  plain  declaration 
on  what  sliall  be  adjudged  treason  by 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.*  Un- 
der William,  sir  Robert  was  lord- 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
speaker  of  the  lords,  1689 ;  and  in 
1695  he  retired  from  public  life  to 
his  seat  at  Sapperton,  Gloucestershire, 
where  he  died,  aged  88.  His  son,  a 
second  sir  Robert  Atkyns  (1646— 
1711),  passed  a  life  of  learned  ease 
on  his  estate  in  the  countr}%  and  is 
now  respected  for  his  valuable  *  His- 
tory of  Gloucestershire,*  a  most  ac- 
curate book,  and  regarded  as  a  key  to 
the  descent  of  landed  property  in  that 
county.  John  KeiU  (1671—1721), 
born  at  Edinburgh,  entered  at  Baliol 
college,  Oxford,  as  a  Scotch  exhibi- 
tioner, became  a  very  able  illustrator 
of  Newton's  system,  and  was  made 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  1710. 
His  chief  works  arc  *  Introductio  ad 
veram  Physicam,'  and  *  Introductio  ad 
veram  A st  ronom iam  .*  Richard  Simon 
(1638—1712),  born  at  Dieppe,  en- 
tered the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
toire,  but  quitted  it  on  account  of  its 
censure  of  his  love  of  paradoxical 
controversy,  and  his  latitudinarianism, 
as  shown  in  his  *  Histoire  Critique  du 
Vieux  Testament,' and  a  similar  work 
on  the  Gospel.  Were  all  theologians 
to  take  the  course  of  Father  Simon, 
and  set  up  their  own  judgment  as  the 
infallible  interpreter  of  scripture, 
we  should  soon    see    an    universal 


apathy  for  all  religious  forms  obtain. 
Jean  VaiUant  (1682— 1706),  bom  at 
Beauvais,  became  a  celebrated  nu- 
mismatist under  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  who  en- 
couraged him  to  travel  over  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece,  in  search  of  coins 
and  medals.  On  one  occasion,  fear- 
ing to  lose  his  treasures  when  seized 
by  pirates,  he  swallowed  them,  trust- 
ing to  nature  to  restore  them  to  him* 
Sebastian  Vaillant  ( 1 669—1 722),  bom 
near  Pontoise,  became  a  celebrated 
botanist,  and  director  of  the  royal 
French  gardens.  He  published  a 
valuable  book,  giving  an  account  of 
the  plants  then  growing  about  Paris, 
entitled  *  Botanicon  Parisiense.* 
George  Fflrr^ji/ior  (1678— 1707),  bom 
at  Londonderry,  was  educated  at 
Dublin  University,  and  then  went  on 
the  stage,  till  he  nearly  killed  a  fellow 
actor  by  forgetting  to  exchange  his 
sword  for  a  foil.  Coming  to  London 
thereupon,  1696,  he  became  a  play- 
writer,  and  continued  such  till  his 
decease,  in  poverty,  at  the  age  of  29. 
His  best  (though  a  prurient)  produc- 
tion is  *The  Beaux'  Stratagem.' 

SOVEREIGN  S.— Turkey.— 
1687,  Suleiman  IIL;  1691,  Ahmed 
II. ;  1695,  Mustafa  IL  Popes.— 
1676,  Innocent  XL  ;  1689,  Alexan- 
der VIIL ;  1691,  Innocent  XIL; 
1700,  Clement  XL  France.— 1643, 
Louis  XIV.  Russia.— 1682,  I  wan 
V.  and  Peter  L  ;  1696,  Peter  I.  alone, 
first  emperor.  Sweden. —  1660, 
Charles  XL;  1697,  Charles  XIL 
Denmark  and  Norway.  —  1670, 
Christiern  V.;  1699,  Frederick  IV. 
Portugal.— 1683,  Pedro  II.  Spain. 
—1665,  Charles  II. ;  1700,  PhilipV. 
Germany. — 1658,  Leopold  I.  Po- 
land.—1674,  John  IIL,  Sobieski; 
1696,  Augustus  I.,  Frederick.  Prus- 
sia.—  1700,  Frederick  I.  Persia. 
1666,  Sulimao;  1694,  Hosein  Mir- 
za.  Netherlands. —  1672,  Wil- 
liam III.  Delhi. — 1658,  Auning- 
zeb.  China.— 1661,  Kang-hi.  Hun- 
i  GARY.— 1687,  Joseph  L 
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REIGN   CLXX. 

ANNE,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1702    TO    1714—12   TEAKS. 

P£KSONAL  History. — Anne  was  second  daughter  of  James  II.  by  the  lady 
Anne  Hyde,  and  was  born  1664.  She  married  prince  George,  son  of  Fre- 
derick III.  of  Denmark,  1683,  and  had  by  him  no  less  tlian  thirteen  chil- 
dren ;  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy  but  one,  William,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
bom,  1689,  died,  aged  11,  1700.  Anne  was  of  the  middle  height  and  well- 
proportioned  :  her  hair  brown,  her  complexion  ruddy,  her  features  regular, 
and  her  aspect  more  comely  than  majestic.  She  was  naturally  clever,  but 
her  education  had  been  neglected  :  and  not  having  much  vigour  of  body,  she 
displayed  throughout  her  reign  the  character  of  an  amiable  woman,  rather 
than  of  a  great  queen.  Having  sorely  repented  of  her  undutiful  conduct  as 
a  daughter,  she  became  an  excellent  wife,  mother,  and  friend  ;  as  a  mistress 
she  was  most  indulgent,  as  a  friend  highly  constant.  She  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  England,  and  to  her  people,  and  fully  merited  the 
title  she  so  generally  acquired  of  *  the  good  queen  Anne.'  Her  husband, 
prince  George,  died  six  years  before  her,  1708. 

PoiUical  History.  Anne  ascended  the  throne  1702,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  ^^  illiam  had  died  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
France;  and  the  new  queen,  who  took  the  advice  of  both  whigs  and  tories, 
knew  not  whether  it  would  be  better  to  prosecute  that  war,  or  remain  at 
peace.  The  earl  of  Rochester,  head  of  the  tories,  was  for  peace :  the  earl 
(afterwards  duke)  of  Marlborough,  the  leader  of  the  whigs,  was  for  war.  The 
whigs  prevailing,  war  was  declared,  on  the  ground  that  Louis  XIV.  had  in- 
vaded the  liberties  of  Europe,  by  taking  possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Louis,  who  had  been  long  fettered  by  the  policy  of  V\'illiam,  was  solacing 
himself  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  was  greatly  surprised  therefore  at  the 
hostility  of  Anne,  whom  he  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  Jacobites,  wliose 
cause  he  had  himself  so  long  upheld.  Nevertheless  he  made  hasty  prepara- 
tions ;  and  when  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  60,000  English  arrived  at  Nime- 
guen,  1702,  the  duke, of  Burgundy,  with  Marshal  de  Boufflers  as  his  acting 
general,  was  ready  to  oppose  him  with  an  army  of  tolerable  strength.  The 
first  campaign,  in  which  the  French  constantly  gave  ground,  ended  in  Marl- 
borough's taking  Liege,  in  which  was  an  immense  sum  of  money  :  while  at 
sea,  the  duke  oi  Ormond,  at  Vigo,  had  captured  eleven  galleons,  with  above 
a  million  of  money  in  silver.  But  in  other  respects  naval  matters  were  not 
successful ;  especially  in  the  case  of  admiral  Benbow,  who,  while  bravely  at- 
tacking the  French  admiral  Du  Casse  in  the  West  Indies,  was  basely  deserted 
by  his  fleet,  and  left  to  fight  for  four  days  alone,  against  the  whole  French 
squadron.  Marlborough's  second  campaign  was  of  no  moment ;  but  in  J  704 
he  was  opposed  by  marshals  de  Villeroy  and  Tallard,  the  two  best-reputed 
generals  of  France,  when,  assisted  by  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  wholly  de- 
feated them  at  Blenheim,  and  got  possession  of  one  hundred  leagues  of 
country.  While  the  English  were  thus  successful  by  land,  Sir  George  Rooke 
took  Gibraltar  by  sea,  and  defeated  the  French  off  Malaga.     At  the  same 

i'uncture  Anne's  ministry  took  up  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  son  Charles,  in 
lis  attempt  upon  the  Spanish  crown,  fitting  out  a  fleet  ahd  army  in  England 
for  him  ;  but  the  English  cared  for  little  but  the  successes  of  their  favourite 
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Marlborough,  who,  in  1706,  at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  wholly  defeated 
Villeroy  again,  and  thus  obtained  all  Brabant. 

It  was  now  that  the  tories,  who  had  become  paramount  in  Anne's  court, 
accused  Marlborough  of  pursuing  iiis  own  glory  rather  than  that  of  the 
nation.  Taxes  were  daily  increasing.  Spanish  affairs,  too,  looked  darkly  ; 
the  duke  of  Berwick*  had  entirely  rout«i  the  English  supporters  of  tne 
German  prince,  and  Philip  was  again  recognised  as  king  of  Spain.  Sir 
Cloudeslcy  Shovel,  rear-admiral,  had  found  a  watery  grave,  together  with 
all  in  his  own  ship,  and  the  crews  of  many  others  of  his  fleet,  m  a  violent 
storm  amongst  the  Scilly  rocks ;  Marslial  Villars,  again,  was  beginning  to 
recover  ground  in  Bavaria;  aud  wliat  was  worse  than  all,  Marlborough 
himself,  throughout  1 707,  marched  and  countermarched,  but  declined  to  engage 
the  enemy.  Dissatisfaction  and  gloomy  fear  soon  overspread  the  country' :  and 
it  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the  union  with  Scotland  was  at  this  instant 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  nation,  to  divert  it  from  the  state  of  con- 
tinential  affairs. 

The  treaty  which  effected  the  Union,  stipulated  that  the  succession  to  the 
United  KinMom  should  be  vested  in  the  house  of  Hanover ;  tliat  England 
and  Scotland  should  be  represented  by  one  parliament ;  that  all  the  subjects 
of  what  was  now  to  be  called  Great  Britain,  should  enjoy  a  communion  of 
privileges  ;  that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  by  six- 
teen peers  and  forty-five  commoners ;  that  all  peers  of  Scotland  snould 
be  considered  as  peers  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  courts  of  law  in  Scot- 
land should  remain  with  the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the 
Union.  So  important  a  measure  was  not  carried  without  a  considerable 
display  of  violence  in  the  English  house  of  commons,  1707.  Tlie  Scots  at 
the  same  time  complained  of  the  loss  of  their  commercial  influence,  and 
of  the  consequent  ruin  of  their  trade. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  pushed 
matters  against  the  French,  and  defeated  them,  1708,  at  Oudenarde,  with 
great  slaughter.  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  being  then  in  the  heart  of  Ger^ 
many  with  a  large  army,  and  his  designs  being  unknown,  the  duke  was 
sent  by  Anne  to  sound  his  intentions ;  but  all  tlie  flattery  and  politeness  of 
the  ambassador  could  only  extract  from  the  eccentric  Charles  an  assurance 
tliat  he  had  a  high  respect  for  queen  Anne,  and  should  take  no  steps  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  grand  alliance.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  died  prince 
George,  the  queen's  consort,  of  asthma  and  dropsy,  who  had  always  been 
a  favourite  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  interfere  in  politics,  and  for  his  quiet 

{)erformance  of  all  the  moral  duties  of  his  high  station.  He  had  always 
ived  in  harmony  with  the  queen,  who,  during  their  whole  union,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  last  illness,  proved  herself  a  pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and 
tenderness.  In  1709  Marlborough  was  again  successful  against  tlie 
French  at  Malplaquet,  compelling  marshal  Villars  to  give  up  a  long  line  of 
intrenchments  witnout  striking  a  blow.  In  conjunction  with  prince  Eu- 
gene, the  duke  took  Douai  and  other  fortresses,  1710  ;  and  his  last  enter- 
prise was  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  1711,  which  opened  a  way  into  the  heart 
of  France.  On  the  duke's  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  a  bribe  of  6000/.  a-year  from  a  Jew,  who  had  contracted  to  supply 
tlie  army  with  bread ;  and  Uie  queen  thought  proper  to  dismiss  him  from 
all  his  employments.  This  suspension  led  to  a  change  in  general  politics, 
and  peace  was  made  with  the  French,  1718,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
whereupon  vast  numbers  of  French  protestants,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  their  opinions,  were  set  free. 
The  whigs  and  tories  were  now  more  than  ever  in  arms  against  each 
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other  on  the  Uoion  question,  as  well  as  on  that  of  an  unbroken  hereditary 
succession  to  the  crown  ;  the  tories,  on  the  latter  point,  evidently  desirine, 
though  they  never  openly  averred  it,  that  Anne*s  brother,  a(Verwar<£ 
known  as  the  Pretender,  should  succeed  her,  in  preference  to  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  The  queen  herself  was  known  to  lean  to  her  bro- 
ther's cause,  but  having  been  much  affected  by  the  violence  of  the  factions, 
suddenly  became  ill*  1714,  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  insensibility;  and  her 
distemper  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  her  life  was  in  one  day  from  the 
attack  desoaired  of.  On  the  dOtli  of  July  she  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
better,  and  was  enabled  to  rise :  being  supported  across  her  room,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  a  clock  which  stood  there,  and  continued  gazing  at  it, 
until  one  of  her  ladies  asked  her  what  she  saw  more  than  usual  ?  to  which 
her  majesty  only  answered  by  turning  upon  her  a  dyins  look.  She  was 
soon  after  seizca  with  apoplexy,  and  never  spoke  to  the  period  of  her 
death,  August  J,  1714.  She  died  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster-abbey. 

As  Anne  never  acted  in  political  matters  without  consulting  one  or  more 
persons,  in  whose  judgment  she  placed  a  blind  confidence,  it  is  curious  that 
remales  were  usually  her  most  inffuential  counsellors.  These,  of  course,  were 
the  mere  tools  of  the  two  factions ;  but  with  so  much  spirit  did  Sarah, 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  tlie  part  of  the  whigs,  from  1702  to  1708,  advo- 
cate and  keep  up  the  war  aeainst  Louis  XIV.,  and  with  so  much  skill  did 
Mrs.  Masham,  on  the  side  of  the  tories,  carry  on  affairs  from  1708,  and 
bnng  about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713,  which  terminated  the  whig 
policy,  that  they  appeared  to  be  acting  upon  their  own  responsibility. 
From  the  surprising  number  of  learned  characters  existing  throughout 
this  reign,  it  is  usually  called  the  Augustan  Age  of  England ;  not  tluit  the 
queen  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  but  it  was  her  singular  fortune  to 
have,  even  amongst  her  statesmen,  minds  of  the  highest  cast,  and  polished 
by  the  most  refined  taste. 


EVENTS. 


Union  or  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land, 1707. — The  prominent  features 
of  the  treaty  which  effected  this  im- 
portant measure,  are,  that  the  suc- 
cession should  be  vested  in  the  prin- 
cess Sophia  and  her  heirs ;  that  the 
united  kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  one  single  parHament ; 
that  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
should  enjoy  a  community  of  privi- 
leges ;  that  the  laws  concerning  pub- 
lic right,  policy,  and  civil  govern- 
ment should  be  the  same  through- 
out the  kingdom  ;  that  the  court  of 
session  and  all  otlier  courts  of  judi- 
cature in  Scotland  should  remain  as 
then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  tliat 
kingdom ;  that  all  heritable  offices 
and  jurisdictions  should  remain  as  foi^ 
merly  ;  tliat  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  tlie  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland 
should  be  preserved  entire;  that 
Scotland  should  be  represented  by  16 


peers,  and  45  commoners;  tliat  all 
peers  of  ScotUnd  should  be  peers  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  Scottish 
crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state 
shall  remain  for  ever  in  Scotland. 

The  great  Storm. — A  tremendous 
tempest  occurred  in  the  south  of 
England,  November  27,  1 709,  which 
a  writer  of  the  period  thus  describes: 
'  Horror  and  confusion  seized  upon 
all,  whether  on  sliore  or  at  sea.  No 
pen  can  describe  it,  no  tongue  can 
express  it,  no  thought  can  conceive 
it,  unless  theirs  who  were  in  the 
extremity  of  it*  To  venture  abroad 
was  to  rush  into  instant  death ;  and 
to  stay  within  afforded  no  other 
prospect  than  that  of  being  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  a  falling  habita- 
tion. Some,  in  their  distraction,  did 
the  former ;  others  the  latter,  and 
in  their  own  houses  received  their 
final  doom.'     The  damage  in  the 
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city  of  London  alone  was  computed 
at  nearly  two  millions  sterling  ;  at 
Bristol  it  was  about  200,000/.  In 
the  whole,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
loss  was  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  great  fire  of  London,  1C66. 
In  Little  Wild-street  chapel,  Lin- 
coln*s-inn-6elds,  a  sermon  is  annually 
preached  on  this  day,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  calamitous  occurrence. 
Trial  of  Sachevebell,  1710. — 
Henry  Sacheverell  was  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  born  at  Marlborough. 
Placed  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
he  took  orders,  and  at  length,  by  his 
polite  manners  and  good  conduct, 
became  a  prosperous  tutor  of  his 
college  ;  and  his  Latin  poems  show 
him  to  have  been  an  elegant  scholar. 
To  him  Addison  incribed  his  *  Fare- 
wel  to  the  Muses,'  calling  him  his 
'dearest  friend.'  While  rector  of 
Cannock,  Staffordshire,  and  lecturer 
of   St    Saviour's,     Southwark,    he 

? reached  two  sermons,  the  one  at 
)erby,  the  other  at  St.  Paul's  1709, 
reflecting  on  lord  Godolphin  the 
minister,  under  the  name  of  Vol- 
pone,  which  drew  upon  him  the  re- 
sentment of  parliament.  His  conse- 
sequent  trial  began  before  the  lords, 
February  27,  and  ended  March  23, 
1710;  but  after  a  most  eloquent 
defence,  he  was  simply  prohibited 
from  preaching  for  three  years,  and 
his  sermons  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
The  sentence  was  protested  against 
by  four-and-tliirty  peers.  As  the 
doctor  passed  to  and  from  West- 
minster-hall upon  the  several  days 
of  his  trial,  he  was  attended  by  great 
multitudes  of  the  lower  classes,  who 
illHreated  such  as  omitted  to  salute 
him  by  not  taking  off  their  hats,  and 
crying  out  '  High  Church,  and  Sa- 
cheverell!' The  lenity  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  dread  of  popular  re- 
sentment, his  friends  considered  as 
a  victory  obtained  over  a  whi^  fac- 
tion ;  and  they  celebrated  their  tri- 
umph with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 
So  Yiolent  was  the  party  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  so   singularly  were  the 


very  mob  tories,  that  this  completely 
overturned  the  ministry.  The  queen 
saw  with  pleasure  tlie  propagation  of 
sentiments  which  enforced  the  divine 
right  of  monarchs,  and  submissive 
obedience ;  and  when  his  punishment 
was  expired,  Sacheverell  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  and  received  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, that  of  the  first  sermon 
which  he  preached  there,  and  which 
he  sold  for  £,  100,  40,000  copies  were 
immediately  bought.  Though  bishop 
Burnet  (himself  a  low  churchman) 
speaks  of  him  very  contemptuously, 

*  as  one  who  forcerf  himself  to  prefer- 
ment by  railing  at  dissenters  and  low 
churchmen,*  Sacheverell  received  no- 
thing beyond  St.  Andrew's  throu^ 
court-favour  ;  and  he  died  1724. 

Origin  of  Qdeen  Anne's  Bounty. 
—  The  origin  of  First-fruits  and 
Tenths  was  in  the  time  of  papal  in- 
fluence in  England,  when  they  were 
imposed  as  a  tax  upon  the  clergy,  to 
maKo  up  a  large  annual  tribute  to 
Rome.  First-fruits  consisted  of  one 
whole  year's  profits  of  every  spiritual 
preferment  and  benefice,  according  to 
the  valuation  of  benefices  made  by 
the  pope's  authority;  and  Tenths 
were  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual 
profit  of  each  benefice,  according  to 
the  same  valuation.  Henry  VIIL, 
the  common  plunderer  of  every  fund 
upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands, 
seized  this  tax,  made  it  a  kind  of 
prerogative  or  crown-revenue,  and  as 
such  transmitted  it  to  his  successors. 
In  this  manner  it  came  to  Queen 
Anne,  who,  being  touched  with  com- 
miseration for  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  (impoverished  as  they  had  be- 
come by  the  impropriations  granted 
to  lay-proprietors  bv  Henry  VIIL), 
gave  it  up  into  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners, to  be  applied  thereafter  to 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings ; 
and  the  fund  was  thereupon  called 

*  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.*  This  well- 
intended  generosity  left  the  rate  of 
impost  as  it  found  it ;  tliat  is,  it  en- 
forced the  clergy's  payment  of  the 
tentlis  of  their  respective  livings  only 
on  the  value  of  such  livings  when  tli« 
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law  was  originally  made,  to  which 
moderate  rate  it  had  been  reduced  by 
former  parliaments,  and  recorded  in 
a  book  called  '  Liber  Regis/  on  find- 
ing the  payment  on  the  increased 
value  of  livings  an  insupportable  op- 
pression. Lay  impropriators,  on  the 
other  liand,  are  bound  by  special  acts 
to  maintain  the  officiating  clergy  of 
the  respective  vicarages  *  suitably, 
creditably,  and  honourably,'  which 
acts  alone  constitute  the  several  titles 
under  which  they  hold  their  impro- 
priations and  lay  tithes ;  and  by  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  acts,  they 
are  compellable  to  pay  such  vicars  at 
least  double  the  amount  they  could 
possibly  receive  from  any  augmenta- 
tion of  Queen  Anne*s  fund.  Thus 
is  wisely  made  a  competent  provision 
for  the  clergy  who  were  anciently  de^ 
prived ;  and  whose  representatives  of 
the  present  day  still  render  the  same 
duties  upon  the  very  inadequate  fund 
which  this  plunder  of  the  Church 
has  left  them.  The  augmentation  of 
small  livings  under  the  effect  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  has  certainly 
been  a  boon  tu  one  portion  of  the 
clergy,  and  it  is  happy  that  even  such 
a  small  share  of  the  booty  has  been 
recovered ;  but  it  has  also  necessarily 
liad  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value 
of  the  advowsons  of  impropriators 
themselves,  and  thus  (over  and  above 
their  needful  relief  of  the  clergy)  has 
operated  to  produce  a  double  mis- 
chief. It  has  first  done  for  the  im- 
propriators what  tliey  ought  to  liave 
done  for  themselves;  they  are  at 
once  rewarded  for  their  wrong-doing, 
and  have  the  means  given  them,  and 
an  excuse  for  continuing  it.  Se- 
condly, as  a  low  standard  of  remune- 
ration for  the  services  of  spiritual 
persons  has  become  thus  established, 
and  unfortunately  recognised  to  be 
right,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  up- 
wards of  8000  small  vicars  and  cu- 
rates are  doing  their  duties  upon  an 
average  income  of  iJlOO  a-year,  to 
their  own  great  suffering,  and  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  rehgious  inte- 
rests of  the  community — since  where 
the  clergy  have  no  worldly  means, 


their  spiritual  labours  (in  rural  dis- 
tricts more  especially)  are  almost 
nugatory.  The  Treasurer  and  other 
officers  of  the  Fund  are  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  *  Governors  of  the 
Bounty  of  Queen  Anne.* 

The  Winter  of  1709.~Thi8  was 
the  severest  winter  on  record.  There 
had  been  remarkably  cold  seasons 
before  ;  as  that  of  1067,  when  thou- 
sands of  travellers  in  Germany  were 
frozen  to  death  ;  that  of  1  ISd,  when 
the  wine-casks  burst  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  trees  in  Italy  split 
with  a  vast  noise  by  the  action  of  the 
frost;  that  of  1179,  when  the  snow 
was  eight  feet  deep  throughout  Aus- 
tria, and  lay  till  Easter ;  that  of 
1236,  when  the  Danube  was  frozen 
to  the  very  bottom;  that  of  1281, 
wherein  the  snow  in  Austria  actually 
buried  multitudes  of  lofty  houses  ; 
that  of  1292,  when  one  sheet  of  ice 
extended  between  Norway  and  Jut- 
land, so  that  travellers  passed  with 
ease;  that  of  1323,  when  people 
passed  on  the  ice  from  Denmark  to 
Dantzic  ;  that  of  1408,  when  the  sea 
between  Norway  and  Denmark  was 
frozen,  and  wolves,  driven  from  their 
forests,  crossed  the  ice  into  Jutland  ; 
that  of  1434,  when  it  snowed  forty 
days  in  Germany  without  intermis- 
sion ;  that  of  1468,  when  wine  in  casks 
and  bottles  was  every  where  through- 
out Europe  frozen ;  that  of  1622,  when 
the  Hellespont  was  one  sheet  of  ice  ; 
that  of  1658,  when  Charles  X.  of  Swe- 
den took  his  wiiole  army,  horse  and 
foot,  with  the  baggage,  across  the  Lit- 
tle Belt,  from  Holstein  to  Denmark  ; 
that  of  1684,  when  coaches  drove 
along  the  Tiiames  for  weeks  toge- 
ther. But  none  of  these  winters 
were  comparable  to  the  winter  of 
1 709-1 0.  It  was  empliatically  called 
*  the  cold  winter.*  All  rivers  and 
lakes  in  Europe  were  frozen,  and 
even  the  seas  to  the  distance  of  seve- 
ral miles  from  the  shore.  The  frost 
is  said  to  have  penetrated  three  yards 
into  the  ground.  Birds  and  wild 
beasts  were  strown  dead  upon  the 
lands,  and  men  perished  by  thousands 
in  their  houses.    The  more  tender 
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shrubs  and  vegetables  in  England 
were  killed,  and  wheat  rose  in  price 
from  two  to  four  pounds  a  quarter. 
In  the  south  of  France,  the  olive 
plantations  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed; nor  have  they  yet  really 
recovered  that  fatal  disaster.  The 
Adriatic  was  quite  frozen  over,  as 
was  the  coast  of  die  Mediterranean 
about  Genoa;  and  the  citron  and 
orange-groves  suffered  extremely  in 
the  finest  parts  of  Italy.  Subsequent 
severe  winters  to  that  have  been  that 
of  1729,  when  the  frost  lasted  from 
October  till  the  next  May,  and  the 
quantity  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  pe- 
rished from  the  snow  in  Scotland 
was  immense.  That  of  1 740,  next  in 
severity  to  'the  cold  winter,*  when 
the  snow  lay  10  feet  deep  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  Zuyder  Zee  was 
frozen  over,  all  the  lakes  and  most 
of  the  rivers  of  England  the  same ; 
water  thrown  from  any  vessel,  and 
warmed  for  that  purpose,  became  ice 
as  it  fell  to  the  ground ;  few  could 
walk  100  yards  in  the  open  nir,  on 
some  days,  without  the  face  being 
frost-bitten ;  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
all  the  ponds  were  frozen  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  oomestic  animals  were  frozen 
to  death  in  their  stables,  as  were  the 
birds  in  the  woods,  and  the  game  in 
the  forests ;  3000  persons  are  said  to 
have  died  of  cold  in  Sweden,  and 
80,000  head  of  homed  cattle  were 
frozen  to  death  in  Hungry ;  while 
in  England,  postilions  died  in  their 
saddles,  and  coachmen  on  their  boxes. 
That  of  1744,  when  the  snow  in  Por- 
tugal for  weeks  was  above  many  of 
the  houses ;  that  of  1776,  when  wine 
froze  in  the  cellars  in  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  and  extraordi- 
nary quantities  of  birds  and  fishes 
penshed;  that  of  1795,  when  the 
republican  armies  of  France  over- 
ran Holland ;  and  that  of  1814,  when 
a  fair  was  held  on  the  Thames,  and 
printing-presses  were  set  at  work  for 
weeks  together  on  its  ice. 

Sardinia  added  to  Savoy.— When 
Naples  and  Sicily  had  been  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  1707,  by  prince  Eueene 
of  Savoy,  Sicily  was  made  a  part  of  the 


duke  of  Savoy's  dominions  ;  Naples 
being  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. In  1 7 1 4,  however,  the  treaty  of 
Rastadt  arranged  that  Sicily  should 
also  be  given  up  to  Germany ;  and  as 
an  equivalent  for  its  cession  to  Charles 
VI.  of  Germany  by  Victor,  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  that  year,  the  island  of 
Sardinia  was  given  to  the  latter,  and 
has  ever  since  remained  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
which  was  raised  to  regal  rank,  1720. 

Insurbection  op  Ragotski. — Ra- 
gotski,  a  Polish  noble,  being  accused 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  of  an 
attempt  to  revolutionise  Hungary, 
declared  himself  protector  of  that 
country,  and  prince  of  Transylvania, 
1 703.  '  He  maintained  his  power  un- 
til 1718,  when  the  Austrians  com- 
pelled him  to  retire;  and  he  died 
near  Constantinople,  1735.  His  me- 
moirs of  the  revolutions  of  Hungaiy 
are  highly  interesting. 

The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask. 
— Soon  after  the  death  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  the  court  of  France  ordered 
a  young  man  of  dignified  mien  to  be 
guarded,  first  in  one  prison,  and  then 
in  others,  with  peculiar  strictness ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  face  being 
seen,  he  was  compelled  to  wear  a 
mask,  composed  principally  of  iron. 
The  utmost  deference  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  him  by  all  concerned  in 
his  detention ;  but  loaded  muskets 
were  constantly  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  watched  him  in  his  walks,  and 
death  was  denounced  against  any 
one  who  should  aid  his  escape.  He 
eat  off  plate,  and  was  sumptuously 
lodged  and  apparelled.  At  length  he 
died  in  the  Bastille,  1703,  aged,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  60,  but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  gaolers,  40.  He  never 
told  who  he  was,  though  he  often  se- 
cretly attempted  so  to  do,  by  writing 
on  tlie  walls  and  windows  of  his 
rooms.  Rumour  had  all  along  been 
busy  in  alleging  him  to  be  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  various  other  im- 
portant characters  presumed  to  have 
forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of 
their  country;  but  the  late  lord 
Dover,  on  searching  the  French  ar- 
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chives,  discovered  the  j^ersonage  to 
be  simply  couDt  Matthioli,  a  Man^ 
tiian  senator,  who,  after  secretly  en- 
gaging his  master,  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Mantua  (on  account  of  a  bribe 
received  from  Louis  XIV.  1677)  to 
deliver  up  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Casal,  then  the  key  of  Italy,  to 
the  French,  broke  his  faith,  on  re- 
ceiving larger  pavments  from  Spain 
and  Austria.  The  abb^  d'Estredes, 
Louis's  ambassador  at  Venice,  who 
had  concerted  the  shameful  measure 
with  Matthioli,  was  the  first  to  seize 
him  at  Turin ;  and  the  count  was 
kept  a  prisoner  from  that  moment 
until  his  death — ^a  space  of  26  years. 

The  Tbeaty  of  Utrecht,  1718, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  long  war 
with  Louis  XIV.,  and  gave  to  Eng- 
land the  important  island  of  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  New  Bri- 
tain, and  Hudson's  Bay  in  North 
America,  besides  confirming  to  the 
same  crown  the  possession  of  Gibral- 
tar and  Minorca. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  1713, 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Charles 
VI. ;  who,  having  no  sons,  settled  his 
dominions  on  his  eldest  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  by  that  act  of  coun- 
cil. The  word  pragmatic  is  from  the 
Greek  pragma  (business);  and  in 
civil  law,  a  pragmatic  sanction  im- 
plies the  answer  of  a  sovereign,  with 
consent  of  his  council,  to  some  col- 
lege or  community  of  persons,  who 
or  which  may  have  consulted  him  in 
some  case  of  their  society.  The 
Hke  answer  when  given  to  an  indivi- 
dual is  called  a  retcript, 

Herculaneum  discovered. — The 
first  attempt  to  unseal  this  city,  acci- 
dentally discovered  1718,  gave  to 
view  the  interior  of  some  extremely 
beautiful  buildings.  In  one,  the 
rooms  were  entirely  coated  with  pur- 
ple and  white  marble,  edged  with 
marble  of  black  and  gold ;  in  an- 
other, panels  of  various-coloured  mar- 
ble enclosed  paintings  of  peculiar 
lustre  and  accuracy.  Among  tlie 
paintings  were  a  Prometheus  chained 
to  the  rock,  a  large  bird  feeding  on 


his  liver;  and  a  combat  of  beasts, 
wherein  a  dying  tiger  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  noblest  performance  of 
the  kind  extant  Among  the  statues 
in  the  niches  (which  all  the  best 
rooms  have),  was  an  extraordinarily 
beautiful  one  of  Juno,  in  blue  marble. 
Painting  also  of  Semele  overjoyed 
at  the  sight  of  Jupiter,  and  of  ro- 
lixena  rejoicing  at  tne  death  of  Achil- 
les, are  masterpieces  of  art, — (See 
Pompeii,  vol.  iii.) 

Gibraltar  made  an  English  Co- 
LONT,  1704.— The  Grecian  method 
of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the 
Gibraltar  strait  we  have  recorded. 
Gibraltar  itself,  by  them  called  Calpe, 
or  the  urn,  because  of  its  advance 
into  the  sea,  is  a  promontory  of  three 
miles  long,  and  seven  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  forms  the  key  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. Henry  IV.  of  Castile 
was  so  delighted  at  its  recovery  from 
the  Moors,  1462,  by  his  general 
John  de  Guzman,  duKe  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  after  they  had  held  it  748 
years,  that  he  added  Gibraltar  to  his 
royal  titles,  and  gave  it  for  arms 
gules,  a  castle,  with  a  key  pendant  to 
the  gate,  (alluding  to  its  being  the 
key  to  the  Mediterranean),  whidb  de- 
vice has  been  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  kings  of  Spain,  after 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  bestowed 
great  privileges  on  Gibraltar,  on  ac- 
count of  its  presenting  the  first  point 
of  attack  from  the  Moors  of  Bar- 
bary  ;  such  as  that  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  malefac- 
tors, 'except  traitors,  and  him  who 
had  taken  another  man's  wife.'  Little 
further  is  recorded  of  the  place  until 
1704,  when  ^ir  Georee  Rooke,  the 
English  admiral,  who  had  been  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  large 
fleet  to  assist  Charles,  archduke  of 
Austria,  in  recovering  the  crown  of 
Spain,  finding  nothing  of  importance 
to  be  done,  called  a  council  of  war 
off  Tetuan,  and  proposed  the  con- 
quest of  Gibraltar.  On  the  2Ist  of 
July  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay ; 
1800  English  and  Dutch  were  land- 
ed  on  the  isthmus,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt ;  the  governor  was  summoned 
to  surrender ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  a 
cannonade  was  opened  on  the  town 
by  the  ships  under  Admirals  Byng 
and  Vanderdussen.  The  governor, 
on  being  again  summoned,  thought 
it  prudent  to  capitulate ;  and  on  the 
24tli  the  Prince  of  Hesse  took  pos- 
session of  the  fortress,  after  a  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  British  of  60  killed 
and  216  wounded.  Gibraltar  has 
ever  since  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  ;  not,  however,  without 
three  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  to  arrest  it  from  them.  Tlie 
following  liave  been  the  governors  : — 
1704,  Prince  of  Hesse;  1705.  Ma- 
jor-gen. Ramos  ;  1706,  Col.  Elliott ; 
1711,  Gen.Stanwix;  1713,  Colonel 
Congreve;  1716,  Col.  Cotton;  1718, 
Major  Battereau;  1719,  Major  He- 
therinjrton;  1720,  Col.  Kane;  1721, 
Lord  Portmore;  1722,  Colonel  Har- 
grave;  1728,  Gen.  Clayton;  1780, 
Gen.  Sabine  ;  1739,  Gen.  Colum- 
bine, Gen.  Clayton,  and  Gen.  Har- 
gravc;  1748,  General  Bland ;  1751, 
Lord  George  Beauclerc;  1752,  Col. 
Herbert;  1754,  General  Braddock ; 
1754,  General  Fowkes ;  1756,  Lord 
Tyrawley;  1757,  Earl  of  Penmnre; 
1758,  Lord  Home;  1761,  Col.  To- 
vey;  1761,  Gen.  Parslow ;  1762, 
Gen.  Cornwallis;  1766,  Gen.  Ir- 
wine;  1767,  Gen.  Cornwallis  ;  1769, 
Gen.  Boyd  and  Gen.  Cornwallis; 
1777,  Gen.  Elliot;  1787,  General 
O'Hara;  1791,  Sir  Robert  Bo\d; 
1794,  Gen.  Rainsford;  1795,  Gen. 
OMlara;  1802,  Gen.  Bamctt  and 
Duke  of  Kent ;  1803,  Sir  T.  Trigge ; 
1805,  Gen.  Fox;  1806,  Gen. Drum- 
mond  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple ; 
1808,  Gen.  Drummond;  1809,  Sir 
J.  Cradock;  1810,  Gen.  Campbell; 
1814,  Gen.  Smith  and  Sir  G.  Don  ; 
1820,  Earl  of  Chatham ;  1825,  Sir 
G.  Don;  1881,  Sir  W.  Houston; 
1835.  Sir  Alex.  Woodford.  Not- 
withstanding the  important  service  of 
Sir  George  Rooke,  tne  whig  ministers 
disregarded  that  gallant  man,  who 
died  in  retirement  1709,  observing  as 


he  made  his  will,  *  that  the  little  he 
should  leave  had  been  honestly  got- 
ten, had  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  nor 
the  nation  a  farthing !'  Gibraltar  is 
probably  the  most  perfect  fortress  in 
the  world,  the  natural  rock  allowing 
room  for  excavating  long  galleries 
and  guard-rooms,  wherein  the  cannon 
are  planted  as  on  board  ship,  loop- 
holes being  bored  for  their  muzzles 
towards  the  sea  ;  and  range  above 
range  of  those  deadly  engines  being 
pointed  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
scour  the  sea  beneath,  and  prevent 
an  entrance,  if  requisite,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  now  more  than  1000  guns  mount- 
ed. The  streets  of  Gibraltar,  which 
were  formerly  in  a  most  deplorable 
state,  are  well  paved,  lighted,  and 
cleansed;  and  extensive  improve- 
ments are  daily  going  on.  Many  of 
the  narrow  streets  have  been  widen- 
ed, and  free  ventilation  is  promoted 
by  all  possible  means.  The  Anda- 
lusian  atmosphere  has  ever  been  noted 
for  its  salubrity,  though  the  climate  b 
wann ;  and  rocky  as  Gibraltar  is,  it  is 
by  no  means  barren  of  vegetation. 
Many  fine  trees  are  there  growing ; 
the  olive,  almond,  orange,  lemon, 
thrive  prodigiously  ;  and  the  vine  and 
fjg  flourish  in  exuberance.  Noble 
date-trees,  the  prickly  pear,  the  aloe, 
geraniums  of  exceeding  beauty,  are 
all  found  on  the  mountain ;  fish  and 
vegetables  of  the  best  kinds  are  in 
abundance.  The  chief  administra- 
tion lies  in  the  governor,  who  is  of 
course  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
troops ;  and  the  settlement  is  treated 
as  a  garrison-town. 

The  Title  of  Czaa  abolished, 
1709,  after  tlie  victory  of  Pultowa; 
when  Peter  declared  Russia  an  em- 
pire, and  styled  himself '  emperor  and 
autocrat  (self,  or  unassisted  ruler)  of 
all  the  Russias.' 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
completed  by  the  son  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  the  illustrious  founder  of 
It,  1710.  This  noble  structure  occupies 
above  two  acres  of  ground,  and  cost 
a  million  and  a  half  of  public  money ; 
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and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that, 
like  Westminster-abbey,  it  should 
be  desecrated  by  monuments  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  even  in  hea^ 
then  temples. 

English  South  Sea  Company  in- 
8TiTUTED,1710. — The  payment  of  the 
sailors  of  the  royal  navy  had  been 
neglected  during  the  long  war  with 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  promissory  tickets 
being  given  to  the  men  in  lieu  of 
money,  they  were  constantly  sold  by 
the  poor  fellows  to  usurers,  who  dis- 
counted them  at  forty  and  fifty  per 
cent,  until  they  all  fell  into  their 
hands,  to  the  amount  of  nine-and-half 
millions.  These  unprovided  debts  of 
the  nation  induced  Mr.  Harley,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  to  offer  the 
owners  of  them  six  per  cent,  per  year, 
and  allow  them  to  form  a  trading  com- 
pany to  the  South  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  America,  to  promote  the  fisheries 
and  general  commerce. 

Interest  on  Money  in  England 
limited  to  five  per  cent.,  1714. 

The  Camellia  Japonica  Plant, 
first  brought  into  England  from  the 
Netherlands,  1706.  This  beautiful 
addition  to  the  conservatory  is  a  na- 
tive of  Japan  and  China ;  and  if  we 
regard  its  graceful  mode  of  growth, 
the  elegance  of  its  dark  glossy  foliage, 
and  the  pleasing  shape,  colour,  and 
texture  of  its  crimson  or  red,  rose  or 
pink,  blush  or  white  flowers,  it  strikes 
us  to  be  one  of  the  most  favoured  of 
the  unfragrant  shrubs.  The  Camellia 
is  a  species  of  the  tea-plant ;  and 
there  is  a  very  slight  difference  in  the 
general  character  of  the  tea-producer 
and  it. 

Cbossing  the  Line. — The  origin 
of  the  ceremony  observed  by  ships  in 
crossing  the  equator  on  their  passage 
eastward,  is  involved  in  obscurity : 
the  *  first  authentic  narrative  of  the 
shaving  ordeal  dates  1702;  and  as 
the  practice  is  now  fast  falling  into 
desuetude,  the  following  account  bv 
a  recent  *  sufferer,*  will  be  read  with 
interest.  *  One  lovely  evening,  when 
our  gallant  vessel  was  calmly  floating 
on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  deep, 
within  tlie  tropics,  myself  sitting  at 


the  open  pc^  gazing  thoughtfully  on 
the  setting  sun,  I  was  suddenly  start* 
led  from  my  meditations  by  the  cry 
of  *  A  sail  ahead  I  hallo !  Neptune 
ahoyl*  and,  on  gaining  the  deck, 
perceived  a  large  tar-barrel  flaming 
on  the  ooefui,  and  gliding  past  our 
vessel ;  which  1  was  given  to  under- 
stand was  the  barge  of  the  venerable 
water-god,  who  had  announced  his 
intention  of  coming  on  board  next 
morning,  to  superintend  the  shaving 
of  such  of  his  children  as  had  not 
previously  crossed  the  great  boundary 
of  his  dominions.  About  nine  next 
morning,  accordingly,  this  august 
personage  made  his  appearance  on 
the  quarterdeck,  and  advanced  to  seat 
himself  on  a  gun-carriage,  under  a 
gorgeous  canopy  of  various-coloured 
flags,  and  surrounded  by  innu- 
merable streamers,  which  kept 
waving  to  and  fro  with  every  breeze. 
His  dress,  consisting  of  a  buffalo's 
hide,  witli  such  other  varieties  as 
could  be  procured,  added  to  an  iron- 
crowned  hoary-headed  mask,  render- 
ed him  a  very  grotesque  figure.  By 
his  side  was  seated  a  gigantic  white-^ 
robed  mariner,  intended  to  represent 
Amphitrite.  The  royal  chariot,  pre- 
ceded by  a  band  of  music,  and  drawn 
by  sixteen  men,  painted  from  head  to 
foot  in  the  most  ludicrous  fashion,  led 
the  van  of  the  procession,  and  was 
followed  by  numerous  constables, 
bearing  their  rods  of  office,  all  deco- 
rated in  a  singular  manner.  Next 
followed  the  important  barber,  with 
his  train  of  attendants ;  and  his  oce- 
anic majesty's  household  brought  up 
the  rear.  After  parading  the  quar- 
terdeck with  all  clue  ceremony,  the 
procession  halted  opposite  the  cuddy > 
door,  (that  is,  the  door  of  the  great 
cabin  on  the  upper  deck,)  wliere 
Neptune  was  welcomed  by  the  offi- 
cers, and  accepted  the  offer  of  a  glass 
of  spirits ;  nor  had  his  fair  spouse 
any  hesitation  in  swallowing  a  potent 
draught  of  the  same.  When  all 
things  were  ready,  the  car  was  drawn 
into  the  lee  waist,  where  was  pre- 
pared a  deep  cistern,  (composed  of  a 
tarred  topsul,  supported  at  the  four 
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corners  bv  correapondiiig  stanchions, 
and  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  salt 
water  of  the  tropical  ocean,)  a  cover- 
ed throne  for  Neptune  and  nis  exqui- 
site consort,  a  scaffolding  for  the 
barber  and  suite,  and  a  narrow  plank 
across  the  reservoir,  on  which  were  to 
be  seated  those  destined  to  undergo 
the  ceremony  of  •  shaving.'  At  this 
moment  the  beating  of  the  drums, 
the  sound  of  the  horns,  the  shouts  of 
the  mariners,  and  the  cry  of  '  Bring 
forth  my  sons  !*  indicated  to  those  be- 
low on  the  gun-deck,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  about  to  com- 
mence ;  whereon  a  band  of  the  hor- 
rific constables  came  to  lead  me,  blind- 
folded, and  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
to  the  place  of  execution.  No  sooner 
Iiad  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  com- 
panion-ladder, than  a  deluge  of  salt 
water,  from  innumerable  buckets,  was 
discharged  unceremoniously  into  my 
face  :  and  when  I  attempted  to  gasp 
for  breath,  an  unceasing  stream  from 
the  fire-engine  was  directed  by  some 
expert  hand,  right  into  my  mouth. 
In  this  state,  pantins,  and  almost 
breathless,  I  rushed  forwards  with 
much  exertion,  dragging  constables 
and  attendants  after  me,  till  I  gained 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  led  to 
the  plank  crossing  the  cistern.  This 
I  ascended  with  some  difficulty,  amid 
the  cheering  of  a  merciless  multitude, 
took  my  seat  on  the  tottering  plank, 
and  awaited  with  anxious  expectar 
tion  the  dreadfiil  result  of  all  this 
ceremony.  I  had  not  sat  long  be- 
fore a  rough  brush  (every  hair  of 
which  seemed  to  be  formed  of  a  por- 
cupine's quiin  saluted  my  chin ;  then 
a  sharp-tootned  saw  (intended  to 
represent  a  razor)  was  passed  over 
my  cheeks  ;  then  a  bucket  of  water 
was  thrown  into  my  face ;  then  an- 
other dense  stream  from  the  fire- 
enffine  was  directed  into  my  mouth ; 
and  then  the  frail  plank  was  with- 
drawn from  under  me,  and  I  plunged 
headlong  and  breathless  into  the  abyss 
below  I  This  was  not  all.  In  flie 
cistern  was  a  shelf,  and  on  this  shelf 
a  man  (dressed  in  a  bearskin,  and 
creeping  on  all  faun),  whose  duty  it 


was  to  hold  the  subiect  of  their  mirth 
for  some  time  under  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Struggling,  as  it  were^ 
for  my  existence,  no  sooner  did  I  feel 
the  homed  clutches  of  the  great  bear, 
than  I  struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the 
head  as  caused  him  to  let  go  his 
grasp;  and,  almost  insensible,  I 
scrambled  up  the  sides  of  the  cistern, 
and  threw  myself  down  on  the  deck 
below.  Still  no  quarter  was  allowed 
me:  I  had  yet  to  make  my  way 
through  a  deluge  of  water,  showered 
on  me  from  the  forecastle,  the  decks, 
the  booms,  and  the  tops,  to  the  after- 
part  of  the  vessel  j  wnich,  had  I  not 
immediately  accomplished,  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  sunk  exhausted 
under  the  ordeal.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  roughing,  however,  I  contriv- 
ed, on  the  whole,  to  preserve  my  good 
humour;  and  I  had  no  sooner  re- 
covered, and  begun  to  look  about  me, 
than  I  seized  a  bucket,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  salute  my  hapless 
messmates  who  next  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Afler  all  the  midshipmen 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
barber,  the  shaving  of  the  seamen 
commenced.  This  was  a  more  seri- 
ous business ;  for  the  chins  of  many 
bled  profusely,  and  their  mouths  and 
eyes  were  fearfully  disfigured  by  the 
tarry  brush  of  the  barber,  while  tor- 
rents of  their  favourite  element  were 
showered  on  their  hooded  heads, 
without  sympathy  or  restraint.  In 
the  mean  time  the  shaving  advanced 
with  great  rapidity ;  and,  before 
twelve  o'clock,  the  procession  return- 
ed in  all  its  pomp  to  the  cuddy-door, 
where  the  captain's  health,  with  that 
of  all  the  legitimate  sons  of  Neptune, 
was  drunk  with  loud  and  continued 
cheers,  and  the  sports  of  the  morning 
concluded.' 

England  under  the  Stuarts. — 
The  rule  of  the  first  members  of  this 
unfortunate  House  was  a  continued 
struggle  between  privilege  and  prero- 
gative. But  it  is  observable,  that,  how- 
ever jealous  the  Stuarts  were  of  their 
rights  as  kings,  they  seem  to  have 
acted  in  mere  self-defence,  and  with 
a  full  conyictioD  that  It  was  their  duty 
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to  maintain  inviolable  that  authority 
which,  during  the  most  regular  course 
of  English  government  in  former 
times,  had  been  exercised  without 
dispute  or  controversy.  The  Tudors 
were  far  more  tyrannical  than  the 
Stuarts:  and  what  was  no  error  in 
Elizabeth,  was  regarded  in  the  first 
Charles( though  the  Constitution  con- 
tinued unaltered)  as  an  unpardon* 
able  aggression.  The  English  had 
been  distinguished  for  their  apathy 
towards  state-matters ;  but  when  the 
art  of  printing  had  enabled  opinion 
to  become  active,  the  people  began  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  doings 
of  their  superiors ;  and,  stimulated  to 
inquiry  as  the  public  mind  had  been 
by  the  events  of  the  Reformation, 
the  progress  therefrom  to  the  over- 
throw of  monarchy,  and  thence  to 
the  Revolution,  was  facile,  and,  with- 
out a  prodigious  share  of  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler,  politically  natural. 
The  latter  event  was  hailed  by  a 
large  portion  in  the  now  enlightened 
nation,  not  so'  much  because  it  in- 
sured civil  and  religious  liberty,  as 
that  it  established  the  popular  power, 
in  the  great  precedent  of  deposing 
one  king  and  setting  up  another. — 
The  commerce  and  riches  of  England 
had  never,  during  any  previous  pe- 
riod, increased  with  so  great  rapi- 
dity as  between  the  Restoration  and 
Revolution  ;  and  the  sun  of  science 
burst  forth  in  meridian  splendour, 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  illus- 


trious philosophers.  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Locke.  The  peaceful  disposi- 
tion of  the  first  James,  associated  as 
it  was  with  (whatever  may  have  been 
advanced  in  derision  of  his  pedantry) 
a  highly  cultivated  mind, — proved 
beyond  a  doubt  by  his  still-existing 
writings,— had  contributed  to  place 
our  nation  in  a  respectable  rank 
amongst  the  polished  kingdoms  of 
the  continent ;  and  after  the  Resto- 
ration, the  court  of  St.  James's  be^ 
came  the  centre  of  attraction  to  fo- 
reigners, through  the  easy  and  grace- 
ful demeanour  of  the  sovereign.  After 
the  Revolution,  polite  literature  was 
greatly  patronized;  and  when  the 
sterling  productions  of  a  Milton  came 
to  be  estimated,  the  witty  but  indeli- 
cate poetry  and  other  works  of  the 
Restoration  were  consigned  to  merited 
oblivion.  In  Anne's  reign  England 
places  her  Augustan  Age.  Architec- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  had  gained,  in 
the  first  Cliarles's  reign,  a  stability 
which  even  the  fanaticism  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  not  able  to  over- 
throw. Tlie  mode  of  dress  of  both 
men  and  women  underwent  extraor- 
dinary changes  during  the  dominion 
of  the  Stuarts ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able variation  was  in  the  style  of  or- 
namenting men's  heads,  by  chanffing 
the  flowing  hair  of  the  first  Charles's 
time  for  the  immense  peruke  of 
the  Restoration,which  was  continued, 
without  the  pointed  beard,  until  the 
days  of  queen  Anne. 


PABALLEL  EEIONS. 


Turkey  ukder  Ahmed  III. — On 
the  deposition  of  his  father,  Moham- 
med IV.,  by  the  Janizaries,  1702, 
Ahmed  was  acknowledged  sultan ; 
and  the  most  memorable  transactions 
of  his  reign  are  connected  with 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  That  de- 
voted soldier,  after  losing  the  battle 
of  Pultowa,  1709,  took  refuge  at 
Bender,  in  the  Turkbh  dominions, 
and  was  hospitably  received  by  Ah- 
med, even  to  the  presenting  him 
with  16,000  ducats  in  ready  money. 
Charles  succeeded  in  kindling  a  war 
between  the  czar  Peter  and  Ahmed ; 


and  the  result  was  highly  favourable 
to  the  Turks,  though  not  so  in  the 
hero's  estimation.  During  several 
days,  Peter  was  cut  oflT,  and  placed  in 
a  most  embarrassing  situation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pruth,  almost  within 
grasp  of. the  TuAish  army;  and 
tliough  tlie  unskilfulness  of  the  Turk- 
ish commander,  Baltigi  Mohammed, 
let  him  escape  from  this  difficulty,  he 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  resign  to 
the  Turks  the  important  town  of 
Azov.  Ahmed  was  also  fortunate  in 
a  war  with  the  Venetians,  who  were 
compelled  to  quit  the  Morea  and 
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liammedan  jealousy  had  contem- 
plated their  oppression,  they  sud- 
denly relinquished  the  apostolical 
character,  and  became  in  all  respects 
militant,  1695,  under  their  last  guru, 
or  chief,  Govind.  Goyind,  wisely  con- 
sidering that  all  his  subjects  should  be 
soldiers,  abolished  the  system  of  castes, 
changed  the  title  of  the  sect  from 
Sikh  (iAeitl)  to  Singh  (lionX  and 
made  war  upon  the  emperor  ot  Delhi, 
Bahader  Shah,  1707.  In  this  contest 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  1710,  though 
after  a  time  liberated  by  Bahader ;  and 
he  then  greatly  consolidated  tlie  Sikh 
power  by  his  wise  regulations.  *  Un- 
der me,'  he  recorded  in  a  history  of 
his  wars,  *  the  bows  of  the  Singhs 
have  proved  triumphant  over  the 
aabres  of  the  Moslims,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Granth  (the  Sikh  sacred 
book)  over  the  cowardly  doctrines  of 
the  Vedas  and  Shastras.*  This  able 
leader  was  assassinated  by  a  Petan 
soldier,  17ll,  not  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  emperor  himself  being  con- 
cerned in  iiis  death ;  and  the  Siklis 
thereon  nominated  one  Banda  their 
leader.  Banda-Singh  also  was  cap- 
tured by  the  emperor's  forces,  and 
put  to  death,  together  with  all  his 
family,  at  Delhi ;  and  upon  the  arri- 
val of  the  news  of  this  massacre  among 
his  followers,  they  swore  eternal  ven- 
geance against  the  Mohammedans, 
and  have  ever  since  manifested  an 
implacable  hatred  towards  them. 
From  this  period,  until  Nadir  Shah's 
conquest  of  Delhi^  1740,  the  Sikhs 
had  full  possession  of  the  province  of 
Lahore. 

Scotland  under  Annb.  —  The 
new  parliament  consequent  upon 
Anne*s  accession  met  at  Edinburgh, 
1703,  with  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
as  president ;  and  its  first  acts  were 
the  sanction  of  presbytery,  and  the 
depriving  any  successor  of  queen 
Anne  of  the  power  of  making  peace 
or  war  for  Scotland.  An  overture 
for  a  toleration  act  was  defeated; 
and  when  the  carl  of  Marchmont 
proposed  settling  the  succession  upon 
the  hoiiso  of  Hanover,  he  was 
threatened  with  iniprisoument  in  the 


castle.  The  queen  soon  dissolved  so 
unfriendly  a  body,  and  called  a  new 
assembly,  which  began  by  passing  an 
act  *  of  security,'  to  the  effect  that 
'  unless  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  rights,  liberties,  and  independence 
of  Scotland  should  be  obtained  in 
the  course  of  the  present  reign,  the 
parliament  should,  on  the  queen*» 
death,  meet  and  name  a  successor, 
different  from  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  throne.'  The 
English  parliament  expressed  their 
indignation  at  this  proceeding,  by 
declaring  the  Scots  aliens  in  England ; 
the  importation  of  Scottish  cattle 
was  prohibited ;  and  the  queen  was 
requested  to  put  the  northern  pro- 
vinces into  a  state  of  sufficient  de- 
fence against  any  attack  from  Scot- 
land. In  consequence  of  these 
violent  measures,  the  contentions- 
between  the  two  nations  rapidly  in« 
creased ;  English  ships  of  war  were 
actually  equipped  and  sent  out  against 
the  Scottish  trade ;  and  a  captain 
Green,  of  an  English  East  India  ship, 
driven  into  the  nrth  of  Forth,  having 
been  accused  of  murdering  captain 
Drummond  and  the  crew  of  a  Soot^ 
tish  vessel,  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  instantly  executed.  The  queen, 
to  prevent  further  mischief,  appointed 
hereupon  commissioners,  Scottish  and 
English,  to  meet  at  Whitehall,  the 
duke  of  Queensberry  at  the  h^  of 
the  former,  and  Cooper,  lord  keeper, 
of  the  other,  for  the  settlement  of 
grievances ;  and  the  result  was  a 
treaty  for  an  act  of  National  Union. 
When,  however,  the  measure  was 
opened  to  the  Scottish  parliament, 
Oct.  1 706,  a  most  violent  opposition 
began.  The  consequences  were  re* 
presented  as  ruinous  ;  tumults  com- 
menced in  the  capital  and  country ; 
sir  Patrick  Johnston,  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  besieged  in  his  own  house, 
and  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces, 
had  not  the  guard  dispersed  the  mul* 
titude  ;  and  Queensberry  himself  was 
constantly  saluted  with  the  curses 
and  imprecations  of  tlie  people  as  he 

f)assed  along, — his  guards  pelted,  and 
lis  attendants  wounded  with  stones 
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as  they  sat  by  him  in  his  coach.  A 
copy  of  the  treaty  was  publicly 
burned  at  Dumfries  ;  the  convention 
of  the  royal  burghs  and  the  commis- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  peti* 
tioned  parliament  against  it ;  and 
every  succeeding  da^  increased  the 
universal  outcry  aeainst  a  measure, 
which  was  regarded  as  about  to  put 
an  end  to  the  national  existence  of 
Scotland.  The  ministry,  however, 
acted  with  vigour,  notwithstanding 
so  strong  a  display  of  dislike.  They 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  trade  of  the  nation ; 
they  held  up  to  notice  the  exclusion 
of  a  popish  pretender ;  they  brought 
over  the  earls  of  Roxburghe  and 
Marchmont,  with  the  whole  of  their 
adherents,  partly  by  promises,  partly 
by  corruption  ;  they  disarmed  the 
resentment  of  the  clergy,  b^  making 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  a  fundamental  article  of 
the  treaty;  and  they  soothed  the 
African  company  with  the  hope  of  in- 
demnification. Queensbenys  hands 
were  ever  open,  and  his  table  sump- 
tuous!;^ spread  for  those  whom  he 
had  gained,  or  was  desirous  of  gain- 
ing ;  and  the  able  Daniel  Defoe 
wrote  pamphlets  in  the  president's 
support.  Meanwhile  the  parliament 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  different 
clauses  of  the  union  act  in  their 
order ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  first 
article,  after  a  stormy  debate  of  two 
days,  been  carried,  than  petitions  and 
remonstrances  poured  m  from  all 
quarters  to  the  house ;  the  Came- 
ronians,  rising  in  the  west,  took  pos- 
session of  Glasgow,  seized  the  arms 
and  ammunition,  threw  open  the  pri- 
son-doors, and  drove  the  magistrates 
from  the  town ;  and  several  thou- 
sands were  in  arms  under  two  arti- 
sans, Finlay  and  Montgomery,  who 
threatened  to  march  to  Edinburgh, 
and  disperse  a  guilty  and  corrupt 
parliament.  That  body,  however, 
acted  with  a  promptitude  and  energy 
which  wholly  frustrated  a  design  that 
had  been  some  time  planning  by 
Hamilton,  Athol,  Drummond,  Enrol, 
and  other  peers,  to  bring  over  the 
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son  of  the  exiled  James  VII.,  and 
place  him  on  the  Scottbh  throne. 
Colonel  Campbell  thereupon,  with 
only  220  dragoons,  put  to  flight  the 
insurgents  of  Glas^w ;  the  artisan 
generals  were  seized  and  brought  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  spite  of  tory  and 
Jacobite  hostility,  the  treaty  of  union 
was  finally  carried,  and  the  lord  high 
commissioner  touching  tlie  act  with 
the  sceptre  of  the  Scots'  kings,  it 
became  a  law,  Jan.  16,  1707.  It 
was  on  hearing  of  this  event  that 
prince  James  (the  old  Pretender) 
sent  his  ambassador,  one  Hooke, 
privately  into  Scotland,  with  powers 
from  himself  and  the  French  king  to 
negotiate  with  those  chiefs  whose 
minds  were  still  inflamed  by  their 
failure  in  the  affair  of  the  Union. 
Accordingly  the  Drummonds,  the 
Hays,  the  Keiths,  lord  Stormont,  and 
many  of  the  Murrays,  With  all  the 
distinguished  chiefs  in  the  north-east 
counties,  qnd  the  Cameronians  in  the 
west,  engaged  to  muster  5000  cavalry, 
and  20,000  infantry,  on  condition 
that  the  French  king  should  give 
them  a  monthly  subsidy  in  money, 
and  other  requisite  supplies.  In 
consequence  of  this  engagement, 
Hooke  returned  to  France,  and  re- 
ported his  success :  and  immediately 
a  squadron,  consisting  of  five  sail  of 
the  line,  21  frigates,  and  two  trans- 
ports, havifigthe  Pretender  and  some 
land  forces  on  board,  sailed  from 
Dunkirk.  For  this  hostile  attack 
the  government  of  Britain  was  to- 
tally unprepared  ;  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  on  the  continent ;  there 
were  not  more  than  3000  troops  in 
Scotland ;  the  Jacobites  became  bold; 
the  friends  of  government  were 
alarmed;  the  English  fleet  could 
scarcely  be  got  ready ;  the  banks  were 
in  danger  of  sudden  bankruptcy, 
from  the  demand  on  them  for  specie  t 
and  the  chiefs  in  the  north  began  to 
prepare  their  arms  and  vassals.  The 
French  fleet,  however,  retarded  by 
stormy  weather,  did  not  arrive  in 
the  firth  of  Forth  till  the  22d  of 
March,  which  gave  the  English  time 
to  prepare  $  and  whilst  mey  were 
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sending  up  a  vessel  to  give  notice  of 
their  arriva],  the  English  fleet,  under 
sir  George  Byng,  suddenly  appeared. 
The  French  immediately  flcKl  north- 
ward, pursued  by  the  English ;  the 
Pretender  earnestly  solicited  to  be 
put  on  shore,  with  his  attendants 
only,  but  the  French  admiral  Forbin 
would  not  Ibten  to  him  ;  and  being 
closely  pursued,  he  was  obliged  to 
steer  back  to  Dunkirk,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  April,  liaving 
lost  the  Salisbury,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Afler  this 
unsuccessful  attempt,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  the  most  forward  of 
the  Jacobite  nobles  and  gentlemen 
were  seized,  put  in  confinement  in 
London,  and  threatened  with  trial 
and  punishment  They  afterwards 
however  obtained  their  liberty,  on 
condition  that  the^  would  influence 
the  Scottish  elections  in  favour  of 
lord  Wharton  and  the  tory  interest, 
against  Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  whigs. '  Queens- 
berry  having  been  created  duke  of 
Dover,  the  first  British  parliament 
met  Oct.  23,  1707,  and  appointed 
him  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  ;* 
and  he,  conducting  affairs  till  his 
death,  was  succeeded  by  St.  John,  one 
of  Anne's  most  regarded  ministers. 
St.  John,  afler  the  continental  war 
had  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  in  order  to  soothe 
the  Jacobite  party,  obtained  promo- 
tion for  Hamilton  and  his  friends; 
and  he  conciliated  both  presbyterians 
and  episcopalians  ;    the  former  by 

giving  power  to  Argyle,  and  the 
Uter  bv  an  act  of  toleration.  The 
same  ninctionar/s  subsequent  re- 
solution, however,  to  extend  the 
malt-tax  over  Scotland,  in  contradic- 
tion to  its  right  of  exemption,  occa- 
sioned a  serious  alarm  ;  and  he  had 
just  been  superseded  by  the  earl  of 
Marr,  when  news  was  received  of  the 
decease  of  queen  Anne,  1714. 

France  under  Louis  XI V.  (con- 
cLUDsn). — Upon  the  application  of 
our  James  11.  1689,  Louis  granted 
the  exiled  monarch  a  fleet  to  con- 
vey his  troops  against  the  Orange 


party  in  Ireland ;  and  on  taking 
leave  of  him,  jocosely  said,  'The 
best  wish  I  can  bestow  upon  you, 
my  brother,  is  that  I  may  not  see 
your  face  again.'  He,  however,  re- 
ceived the  unfortunate  king  most 
generously,  after  his  defeat  at  the 
Boyne,  1690;  and  supported  him 
with  a  pension  until  his  decease. 
The  league  of  Augsburg  made 
against  France  by  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  1688,  had 
again  involved  Louis  in  war;  and 
England,  Germany,  and  Spain  de* 
clarins  against  France,  the  flame 
spread  throughout  Europe.  The 
duke  of  Luxemburg  defeated  the 
allies  at  Fleunis,  1690;  and  De 
Tourville  beat  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  in  the  channel ;  but 
the  latter  was  defeated  at  La  Hogue, 
1692,  by  the  English.  At  length 
the  duke  of  Savov  being  beaten 
by  Catenat  at  Marsala,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  French,  1696,  which 
was  followed  by  the  ^neral  peace 
of  Ryswick,  1697.  By  the  death 
of  Cliarles  II.  of  Spain,  a  new  war 
broke  out,  1701,  on  account  of  the 
succession  to  that  throne  (See  Philip 
v.);  and  in  this  contest  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  declared  for  the  em- 
peror against  Louis,  and  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene 
distinguished  Uiemselves  by  the  most 

florious  and  astonishing  success, 
(ut  when  Marlborough  had  tho- 
roughly humbled  France,  queen  Anne^ 
by  the  advice  of  her  new  minia- 
trv,  accepted  Louis's  proposals,  and 
taking  the  command  from  her  vic- 
torious general,  peace  was  signed 
at  Utrecht,  1713.  At  leneth  the 
health  of  Louis  began  to  decline  ; 
and  after  a  weakly  existence  of  two 
years,  he  died,  aged  77,  1715.  The 
character  of  this  King  has  ever  been 
represented  according  to  the  preju- 
dices, and  those  strong  ones,  of  his- 
torians ;  but  amid  all  the  flattery 
and  abuse  lavished  upon  his  me> 
mory,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  talents  for  rule^ 
and  was   regarded  throughout   hit 
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long  reign  as  the  most  important 
sovereign  in  Europe.  His  carnage 
was  most  princely  and  dignifi^, 
and  his  manners  were  remarkably 
urbane.  He  was  active,  intelligent, 
and  regular  in  business;  quick  in 
discovering  the  abilities  of  others, 
and  an  able  administrator  himself; 
and  he  was  endowed  with  a  constant 
equanimity  in  adversity  as  well  as 
in  prosperity.  A  kind  master,  he 
was  not  prone  to  change  his  ser- 
vants capriciously,  was  not  harsh  in 
rebuking  them,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  encourage  merit,  and  to  reward 
zeal  for  his  service.  In  proof  of 
his  habitual  politeness,  he  never 
passed  through  any  apartment  of 
his  palace  at  Versailles,  or  through 
its  gardens,  without  taking  off  his 
hat  even  to  his  domestic  servants, 
male  or  female,  however  humble  in 
station.  The  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  his  intemperate 
conduct  to  the  pope,  are  the  acts 
which  have  naturally  provoked  the 
pnitest  hostility  to  his  memory.  But 
n  is  wdl  known  that  he  hated  the 
protestants,  not  on  account  of  their 
faith,  but  as  being  rebellious  sub- 
jects, and  as  that  portion  of  his  peo- 
ple which  would  not  conform  to  his 
'system  of  uniformity,'  the  basis  on 


which,  in  his  notion,  kinglv  power 
could  alone  well  stand  ^  while  the 
papal  power  was  too  much  regarded 
by  other  states,  to  allow  the  carrying 
out  of  his  plan  to  render  France  the 
leading  nation  of  Europe.  As  a 
leading  actor  in  the  great  drama  of 
life,  no  character  has  been  better 
•played  to*  than  that  of  Louis  *le 
grand  monarque.'  He  liad  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  Turenne,  Cbnd^, 
Luxembourg,  Catinat,  Cr^quy,  Ven- 
dome  and  Villars ;  his  naval  cap- 
tains were  Du  Quesne,  Tourville, 
and  Du  Guay  Trouin  ;  for  minis- 
ters he  had  Colbert,  Louvois,  and 
Torcy;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Massillon  instructed  him  in  religious 
duties ;  in  his  parliaments  were 
heard  Mol^,  Lamoignon,  Talon, 
d'Aguesseau  ;  Vauban  built  him  for- 
tresses ;  Mansard  and  Perrault  erect- 
ed him  palaces;  Pujet,  Girardon, 
Le  Poussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun 
embellished  his  galleries ;  Le  Nautre 
designed  his  gardens;  Racine,  Cor- 
neille,  Molibre,  Quinault,  Lafontaine, 
La  Bruybre,  Boileau,  addressed  them- 
selves to  his  imagination  ;  and  he 
had  for  the  tutors  of  his  children, 
Montausier,  F^n^lon,  Huet,  Fl^ 
chier,  and  De  Fleury,  a  perfect  galaxy 
of  mind  and  talent. 


KMINBNT  PERSONS. 


Francis  Eugene  of  Savoy  (1663 
—1736),  commonly  called  '  Prince 
Eugene,'  was  the  grandson  of  Charles 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Abb^  de  Carignan 
when  young  at  Paris,  his  birthplace, 
as  he  then  purposed  enterine  the 
church.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
however,  beine  neglected  by  the 
French  court,  ne  became  a  soldier 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  in  1691 
headed  a  German  force,  which  beat 
the  French  in  Piedmont.  In  1697 
he  defeated  the  Turks  with  great 
slaughter  at  Zenta;  and.  having  fought 
on  uiat  occasion  contrary  to  orders, 
his  fortunate  disobedience  was  re^ 
warded  by  a  written  licence  from  the 
emperor  to  act  thenceforth  according 
to  nis  own  judgment.    In  the  war 


concerning  the  Spanish  succession,  he 
commanded  in  Italy  against  marshal 
Catinat,  who  being  unsuccessful,  was 
superseded  by  Villeroi,  whom  prince 
Eugene  took  prisoner  at  Cremona. 
Eugene  was  now  made  president  of 
the  council  of  war  at  Vienna ;  and 
military  affairs  were  placed  entirely 
under  his  direction  by  the  emperor. 
In  the  grand  contest  carried  on  by 
Louis  XIV.  against  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  other  allied  powers,£ucene 
took  a  distin^iished  part;  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  general, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  gained 
some  of  the  most  decisive  and  splen- 
did victories  over  the  French,  which 
had  been  achieved  since  the  days  of 
Crescy  and  Agincourt.  The  battle 
of  Blenheim,  1704,  of  Oudenarde 
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1708,  of  Malplaquet,  1709,  covered 
with  military  glory  the  combined 
chiefs,  and  abased  the  pride  of  Louis. 
The  change  of  politics  at  the  English 
court  subsequently  checked  the  ope- 
rations of  the  allies ;  and  prince  Eu- 
gene, who  made  a  visit  to  this  coun- 
try (when  the  queen  presented  him 
with  a  sword  worth  5000/.),  found 
himself  unable  to  prevail  on  Queen 
Anne's  tory  ministry  to  continue  the 
war.  On  his  return  to  the  conti- 
nent, he  was  obliged,  in  spite  of  his 
most  strenuous  exertions,  to  com- 
mence a  negotiation,  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  1714,  and  to  a 
subsequent  pacification.  Eugene  was 
not  long  unemployed ;  for,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  the  emperor 
and  the  grand  seignior,  he  took  the 
command  of  a  powerful  army,  passed 
the  Danube,  and  defeated  tlie  Turks 
at  Peterwaradin,  1716.  In  the  next 
year  he  captured  Belgrade ;  and  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz,  1718,  was  the 
consequence.  From  this  period  he 
did  little  active  service,  devoting  his 
fortune  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
and  forming  a  fine  collection  of  en- 
gravings. He  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  of  apoplexy,  being  then  in  his 
74th  year,  1736.  This  eminent  per- 
son always  carried  about  with  him  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  *  De  Imitatione' 
ofThomas^Kempis;  observing,  *that 
the  good  Christian  necessarily  makes 
the  best  soldier.* 

John  Churchill  (1650—1722), 
son  of  Sir  Winston,  a  loyal  cavalier 
under  the  first  Charles,  was  bom  at 
Ashe,  Devon ;  and  without  any  es- 
pecial education,  was  made  an  ensign 
in  the  guards  at  sixteen,  and  went  to 
Tangier  against  the  Moors.  He  be- 
came, on  his  return,  a  favourite  widi 
Monmouth,  with  whom  he  served  at 
the  siege  of  Nimeguen  ;  and  so  much 
did  he  distinguish  himself,  tliat  Tu- 
renne  (then  in  alliance  with  the 
English)  could  not  help  praisins  the 
conduct  of '  the  handsome  young  Eng- 
lishman,' as  he  styled  him,  which 
Louis  XIV.  also  did  at  the  subse- 
quent reduction  of  Maestricht.  Being 
made  master  of  the  robes  to  the  duke 


of  York,  young  Churchill  accompa- 
nied that  prince  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  then  to  Scotland ;  on  his  return 
from  which  latter  country  he  was 
shipwrecked  (with  the  duke's  fleet), 
near  the  Humber,  and  though  ISiO 
persons  lost  their  lives,  he  escaped. 
He  about  this  time  married  Miss 
Sarah  Jennings,  an  attendant  on  the 
princess  Anne,  afterwards  queen  of 
England ;  was  in  1682  created  baron 
Ex  mouth  ;  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
went  as  ambassador  to  France ;  and 
in  1 685  was  made  baron  Churchill  of 
England.  On  the  invasion  of  Mon- 
mouth, he  was  sent  against  his  old 
patron,  and  in  a  little  time  repressed 
his  rebellion,  and  took  him  prisoner ;  a 
service  which  obtained  him  the  signal 
favour  of  James  II.  When,  how- 
ever, the  prince  of  Orange  landed, 
Churchill  went  over  to  his  side,  but 
without  taking  with  him  a  single  sol- 
dier under  his  command ;  and  he  was 
created  earl  of  Marlborougli  by  Wil- 
liam. In  1689  he  was  at  the  battle 
of  Walcourt,  and  laid  the  foundi^ 
tion  of  that  miHtary  fame  which  was 
soon  to  astonish  the  continent.  In 
Ireland  he  reduced  Cork  for  Wil- 
liam ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  popu* 
larity  his  offices  were  taken  from  him» 
and  nis  person  confined  in  the  Tower ; 
a  violent  measure,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  his  partial  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  princess  Anne. 
The  king,  who  knew  his  merits,  soon 
restored  him  to  favour,  made  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  sent 
over  to  Holland,  and  on  his  death- 
bed recommended  him  to  the  princess 
Anne^  '  as  the  fittest  person  to  pro« 
tect  the  liberties  of  Europe.'  Con- 
firmed in  his  appointments  by  queen 
Anne,  Marlborough,  afler  having  pre- 
vailed on  the  ministry  to  declare  war 
against  Spain,  opened  the  campaign, 
1702,  by  reducing  the  garrisons  of 
Venlo,  Kuremond,  and  Liege,  whidi 
latter  he  took,  sword  in  liand ;  and 
returning  immediately  afler  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  created  duke  of  Man- 
borough,  with  a  pension  of  5000L 
In  the  next  campaign  he  defeated 
^e  allies  at  Schellenberg,  and  after- 
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wds  at  Hocbstet,  where  Tallard, 
the  French  general,  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  he  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him,  as  trophies  of  his 
conquests,  121  standards  and  179 
colours,  together  with  the  captive 
ffeneral,  and  twenty-six  officers  of 
high  distinction.  On  this  occasion 
he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament ; 
and  the  queen  settled  on  him  the 
manor  of  Woodstock.  The  cam- 
paign of  1705  was  equally  success- 
ful ;  and  in  1 706,  having,  afler  ex- 
posing himself  to  great  personal  dan- 
ger, won  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the 
towns  of  Louvaine,  Brussels,  Ant** 
werp,  and  Ostend  fell  to  him  as  fruits 
of  his  victory.  For  this  last  success, 
the  queen  made  his  titles  hereditary 
in  the  male  and  female  lines  of  his 
.fiunily;  Blenheim -house  was  built 
for  ms  residence;  and  5000/.  addi- 
tional per  year,  from  the  post-office, 
was  annexed  to  his  title.  The  year 
1707  was  barren  in  military  inci- 
dents ;  but  Marlborough  the  next 
year  pushed  his  conquests  so  rapidly, 
that  the  French  in  1709  made  pro- 
posals for  a  general  peace.  This  was 
a  manceuvre  to  disconcert  the  plans 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  ;  but  Marl- 
borough, ffreat  also  as  a  negotiator, 
defeated  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  French  again  appeared  in  the 
field,  headed  by  Villars,  an  officer  of 
whom  Louis  aIV.  boastingly  said, 
'  he  had  never  been  beaten.'  Villars, 
however,  was  defeated  at  Malplaouet, 
Toumay  was  taken,  and  the  duke 
returned  to  London  to  receive  new 
oongratulations.  Marlborough,  how- 
ever, now  felt  the  secret  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies ;  and  though 
empowered  to  negotiate  at  Gertruy- 
denberg,  the  queen  was  alienated 
from  him,  and  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  new  favourite,  Mrs. 
Masham,  she  withdrew  her  confidence 
from  the  duchess,  a  woman  of  strong 
masculine  powers  of  mind,  who  had 
lately  been  as  much  and  arbitrarily 
the  president  of  councils  at  home,  as 
her  husband  had  been  director  of 
those  abroad.  But  thouch  his  fa- 
mily were  removed,  and  his  friends 


discarded,  Marlborough  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  and  displayed 
against  Villars  his  superior  manoeu- 
vres of  generalship.  On  his  return 
to  England,  though  apparently  well 
received  by  the  queen,  he  was  di&* 
missed  from  his  employments;  and 
in  parliament  was  charged  with  am«- 
bitiously  protracting  the  war,  and  of 
employing  the  public  money  to  pri- 
vate purposes.  The  duke,  yielding 
to  the  acrimonious  language  of  fac- 
tion, retired  in  voluntary  banishment, 
1712,  to  Ostend,  and  remained  for 
nearly  two  years  on  the  continent* 
He  returned  after  the  queen's  death, 
and  became  a  favourite  with  George  I., 
who  consulted  him  with  confidence, 
and  by  his  advice  took  those  mea- 
sures which  crushed  tlie  rebellion  of 
1715.  He  died,  a^  72,  1722 ;  and 
his  remains  were  interred  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  in  Westminster* 
abbey. 

WiLHELBi,  Baron  von  Leibnitz 
(1646— 1716),  was  born  at  Leipsic, 
where  his  father  was  professor  of 
ethics,  and  studied  tliere  and  at  Jena. 
When  refused  the  degree  of  doctor- 
in-law,  because  he  spoke  with  dis- 
respect of  the  principles  of  Aristotle, 
he  repaired  to  Altorf,  where  a  thesis 
insured  him  both  the  applauses  of 
the  learned,  and  the  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessor's chair.  The  '^tter  he  de- 
clined, and  going  to  Nuremberg,  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  elector 
of  Mentz  ;  and  in  1673  he  came  to 
London,  and  there  received  hints  of 
Newton's  recent  invention  of  Flux- 
ions. Afler  holding  office  at  Bruns- 
wick and  Hanover,  be  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Berlin  academy,  and  in 
1711  aulic  counsellor  to  the  emperor, 
in  whose  capital,  Vienna,  he  died, 
aged  70,  1716.  Leibnitz,  though 
worthy  the  title  of  philosopher,  was 
too  much  a  man  of  systems.  At  one 
time  he  laboured  to  invent  an  uni- 
versal language,  like  bishop  Wilkins, 
whereby  all  nations  might  be  enabled 
to  converse  together;  and  13  years 
of  his  life  were  wasted  on  this  truly 
quixotic  design.  He  in  like  manner, 
by  a  hint  from  the  princess,  after- 
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wards  queen,  Caroline,  entered  into 
a  lengthened  controversy  with  Dr. 
Clarke  on  the  reality  of  space.  He 
was  in  temper  singularly  irritable, 
and  in  character  extremely  avari- 
cious ;  and  at  his  decease,  such  a 
quantity  of  money  was  found  in  his 
house,  hoarded  in  sacks,  that  the  silly 
wife  of  his  nephew,  who  inherited 
his  property,  died  with  excessive  joy 
at  the  sight  of  so  unexpected  a  sum. 
Leibnitz  invented  the  Calculus  Dif- 
ferentialis  after  his  visit  to  England ; 
and  this  led  to  a  violent  dispute  be- 
tween the  respective  disciples  of  that 
philosopher  and  Newton,  concerning 
the  original  inventor  of  Fluxions. 
It  is  now  settled  in  favour  of  New- 
ton ;  but  Leibnitz  is  presumed  not 
to  have  been  a  plagiary.  The  coin- 
cidence was  curious ;  but  it  has 
more  than  once  happened,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,  that  some 
very  important  discovery  in  philoso- 
phy has  been  made  at  the  same 
moment  between  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals residing  apart  from  each 
other.  Leibnitz  took  up  theolo- 
gy also ;  and  wrote  to  confute  both 
sceptics  who  believed  too  little,  and 
papists  who  believed  too  much.  His 
doctrine  of  Optimism  has  been  at- 
tacked by  Voltaire,  in  his  *  Candide,* 
with  that  writer^s  usual  ingenuity. 

Alexander  Pope  (1688—1744), 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  was  bom  in  tlie 
Strand,  London,  and  acquired  some 
acquaintance  with  tlie  Greek  and 
Latin  from  a  Romish  priest  named 
Taverner.  So  strong  was  his  taste 
for  painting,  that  he  once  thought  of 
adopting  that  art  as  a  profession ; 
but  at  length  devoting  himself  to 
literature  (being  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion), his  *£ssay  on  Criticism'  ap- 
peared 1708;  and  in  this  incompara- 
ble poetical  performance,  tliough  not 
yet  '20  years  old,  he  evinced  all  the 
genius  and  judgment  of  mature  re- 
flection. Its  fame,  however,  was  sur- 
passed by  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,* 
1712 ;  the  subject  being  founded  on 
Lord  Petre*s  having  cut  a  lock  of 
Mrs.  Fermor's  liair ;  and  he  had  the 
happiness,  by  the  delicate  effusions 


of  his  muse,  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  offended  parties.  "The 
'  Temple  of  Fame'  next  appeared ; 
and  in  1713  he  published  proposab 
for  a  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  ; 
for  which  he  obtained  6000/*  from 
subscribers,  and  1200/.  from  the  book- 
seller Lintot  for  the  copyright.  Thus 
raised  to  independence,  he  purchased 
a  villa  at  Twickenham,  to  which  he 
removed  his  father  and  mother,  1715. 
An  edition  of  Shakspeare,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  and  his  '  Dun- 
ciad,'  occupied  his  time  well,  1727  ; 
the  last-named,  a  poem,  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  illibercd  remarks  to 
which  the  poet  had  been  exposed 
by  the  scribblers  of  the  day,  CoUey 
Cibber,  the  poet  laureat,  being  one 
of  its  chief  heroes.  At  the  solicita- 
tion of  lord  Bolingbroke,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  ethics,  and  produced 
his  'Essay  on  Man,*  1729,  which, 
stranpe  to  say,  proved  the  author* 
notwithstanding  his  affectation  of 
being  a  Romanist  in  religion,  an  un- 
disguised deist,  and  ignorant  of  the 
system  which  he  was  advancing.  He 
died  of  dropsy,  a  bachelor,  aged  56, 
1744.  Pope  was  in  person  very  small 
and  thin,  and  somewhat  deformed. 
He  was  irritable  in  temper,  and  capri- 
cious in  friendship,  and  therefore  un* 
worthy  of  the  sacred  title  of  friend. 
He  was  also  vain ;  and  one  of  his 
greatest  weaknesses  was  a  disposition 
to  artifice,  in  order  to  acquire  repu- 
tation and  applause— which  is  justly 
deemed  indicative  of  littleness  of 
mind.  But  as  a  poet,  he  lias  never 
been  even  equalled  for  smoothness 
of  numbers,  and  never  been  surpassed 
in  splendour  of  diction,  and  the  truly 
vatic  art  of  vivifving  and  adorning 
every  subject  that  he  touched.  Some 
of  rope*s  paintings  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  lord  Mansfield's,  Caen  Wood. 
Nicholas  Rowb  (1673'- 1718), 
bom  at  Little  Beckford,  Beds,  was 
educated  at  Westminster-sdiool,  and 
then  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple. 
Though  his  abilities  might  have  raised 
him  to  eminence  in  the  law,  he  pre- 
ferred literature,  and  at  the  age  of  25 
produced  his  first  tragedy,  *  Toe  Am- 
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bitious  Stepmother/  which  was  re- 
ceived with  universal  applause.  '  Ta- 
merlane,' *  The  Fair  Penitent,*  *  Jane 
Shore,'  succeeded  with  equal  appro- 
bation ;  but  the  poet  was  by  no  means 
successful  in  comedy.  His  fame 
occasioned  the  duke  of  Queensberry 
to  make  him  his  public  secretary; 
and  on  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
he  was  appointed  poet  laureat,  and 
a  surveyor  of  customs.  Almost  his 
last  work  was  a  very  masterly  poeti- 
cal translation  of  the  Pharsalia ;  and 
he  died,  aged  4o,  1 7 1 6.  *  Jane  Shore* 
isRowe's  best  dramatic  production,  the 
pathetic,  rather  than  the  terrible,  being 
nis  forte.  Eloquence  and  sentiment, 
as  in  the  Frencn  school,  supply  the 
place  of  nice  discrimination  of  cha- 
racter, and  a  skilful  development  of 
the  passions,  in  all  his  dmmas. 

William  Conoreve(  1670—1729), 
born  at  Bardsey  Grange,  near  Leeds, 
of  an  ancient  family,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  Entering 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  he  preferred 
poetry  to  law ;  and  on  producing  a 
comedy  called  '  The  Old  Bachelor,' 
lord  Halifax,  without  solicitation, 
made  him  a  commissioner  for  licen- 
sing hackney-coaches,  soon  after  gave 
him  a  place  in  the  pipe-office,  and 
finally  conferred  on  him  a  very  lucra- 
tive place  in  the  customs.  After 
seeing  his  comedy  of  '  Love  for  Love' 
extremely  well  received,  he  essayed 
tragedy ;  and  '  The  Mourning  Bride' 
was  the  result,  1679,  and  was  equally 
popular.  Having  acciunulated  an  in- 
dependence, he  at  length  assumed 
the  man  of  feshion ;  and  Voltaire  was 
disgusted,  on  visiting  him,  to  hear 
him  say  '  he  wished  to  be  regarded 
as  a  gentleman,  not  as  an  author.' 
'  I  should  n^er,  certainly,  have  cared 
to  see  you,'  replied  tlie  Frenclh^it, 
'  had  I  known  that  before.'  He  died, 
aged  59,  1729,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster^bey,  leaving  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune,  not  to  his  poor  rela- 
tions, who  were  many,  but  to  Hen- 
rietta, duchess  of  Marlborongh,  who 
had  entertained  a  great  iegard  for 
him.  Congreve  stands  high  as  a 
writer  of  comedy,  not  for  his  charac- 


ters of  every-day  life,  but  for  his  por- 
traitures ot  the  fine,  and  often  worth- 
less ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  se- 
cond Cliarles*s  court ;  but  all  his  pro- 
ductions have  a  pruriency,  which 
Jeremy  Collier  with  good  reason  re- 

Krehended.  His  *  Love  for  Love,*  is 
is  best  comedy :  '  The  Mourning 
Bride,'  tliough  abounding  in  fine  pas- 
sages, is  on  the  whole  an  unnatural, 
and  inflated  effort  of  his  muse. 

John  Philips  (1676—1708),  bom 
at  Bampton,  Oxon,  was  educated  at 
Winchester-school,andCiirist-church, 
Oxford;  at  which  latter  place  be 
produced  his  poem,  *  The  Splendid 
Shilling,'  in  which  the  sonorous  ca- 
dence of  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  is 
adapted  to  familiar  and  ludicrous  to- 
pics. He  also  wrote  *  Blenheim,'  a 
Siem,  in  celebration  of  the  Duke  of 
arlborough's  victory ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  'Cider,'  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Georgics.  He  died  of 
consumption,  aged  32,  1 708. 

John  Gay  (1688—1732)  was  bom 
at  Bamstaple,  and  after  an  education 
there,  apprenticed  to  a  silk-mercer 
in  London.  He  showed,  however, 
such  a  dislike  to  trade,  that,  after  a 
few  years  of  negligent  attendance, 
his  mdentures  were  cancelled  by 
agreement,  and  he  devoted  himself 
henceforward  to  literature.  He  very 
early  made  acquaintance  with  Pope, 
and  remained  in  friendship  with  that 
fine  poet  through  life.  Becoming 
secretary  to  Anne,  duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth, he  published  his  '  Trivia,  or 
the  Art  of  walking  the  Streets  of  Lon- 
don ;'  but  it  was  his  '  Shepherd*s 
Week,'  1714,  a  caricature  of  Am- 
brose Philips's  system  of  pastoral, 
which  first  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. On  reading  that,  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  the  tones  in  power 
appointed  him  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Hanover ;  but  the  death  of  queen 
Anne  threw  a  cloud  upon  his  rising 
prospects.     His  main  source  of  sup- 

eort  now  became  his  pen  ;  and  when 
is  celebrated  <  Fables,'  had  obtained 
him  no  better  reward  than  an  offer 
of  the  honorary  post  of  gentleman- 
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usher  to  the  young  princess  Louisa, 
he  declined  the  office  as  an  indignity, 
and  under  this  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment, wrote  his  *  Beggar's  Opera,' 
1727,  Its  ostensible  purpose  was  to 
ridicule  the  Italian  opera ;  but  the 
poet's  real  object  was  to  strip  off  the 
gilding  by  which  selfishness  and  de- 
pravity in  the  higher  grades  are  con- 
cealed from  the  view,  not  only  of  the 
world  at  large,  but  of  the  offending 
parties  themselves ;  and  though  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  production 
has  been  impugned,  it  was  clearly 
never  Gay's  object  to  encourage  the 
vices  of  one  rank,  because  they  took 
their  rise  in  sources  similar  to  those 
which  produce  the  vices  of  another. 
The  opera  not  only  had  a  nm  of  63 
successive  nights  to  overflowing  au- 
diences at  the  Lincoln's-inn  theatre, 
but  transformed  Miss  Fenton,  who 
represented  the  heroine,  into  the  du- 
chess  of  Bolton ;  and  it  so  offended 
the  party  then  in  power,  that  the 
lord  chamberlain  stopped  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  second  part  of  it,  entitled 
*  Polly.'  This  resentment,  however, 
rather  served  the  author  than  other- 
wise ;  as  it  induced  his  friends,  and 
the  party  in  opposition,  to  come  for- 
ward on  its  publication  with  so  hand- 
some a  subscription,  that  his  profits 
amounted  to  1200/.,  whereas  the 
Beggar^s  Opera  had  gained  him  only 
400/.  A  further  benefit  accrued  in 
the  patronage  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Queensberry,  who  took  him  into 
their  house,  and  condescended  to 
manage  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He 
was  soon  after  seized  with  hypochon- 
driasis, attributed  to  disappointment, 
but  which  probably  originated  in  ha- 
bitual indolence,  and  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  colic ;  and,  being  seized 
with  innammation  of  the  bowels,  he 
died  17S2,  aged  44.  The  private 
character  of  Gay  was  highly  amiable ; 
and  he  went  to  his  grave  really  la- 
mented as  a  mild,  inoffensive,  and 
sincere  friend,  by  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
Pope,  and  other  literary  men.  As  a 
poet,  he  simply  ranks  amongst  the 
facile  narrators  and  painters  of  man- 
ners I  though  as  respects  his  ballads, 


there  are  few  things  of  the  sort  that 
approach  them  in  feeling  and  ex- 
pression. 

Matthew  Prior  (1664  —  1721) 
was  son  of  a  joiner,  and  born  in  Lon- 
don. On  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  his 
uncle,  a  vintner,  sent  him  to  West- 
minster-school ;  where  he  imbibed  a 
strong  taste  for  classical  literature, 
and  where,  attracting  the  notice  of 
lord  Dorset,  that  nobleman  sent  him 
at  his  own  cost  to  St.  John's  col* 
lege,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow.  In  1686  he  joined 
his  friend  Montague,  afterwards  lord 
Halifax,  in  ridiculing  the  '  Hind  and 
Panther'  of  Dryden,  in  the  story  of 
the  Country  and  City  Mouse;  and 
at  the  Revolution  he  was  introduced 
by  lord  Dorset  to  king  William,  and 
employed  about  the  court.  In  1690 
he  was  secretary  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  Hague ;  and  the  king, 
sensible  of  his  merits,  kept  him  about 
his  person,  as  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber. After  acting  as  secretary 
at  Ryswick,  1697,  principal  secretary 
of  state  in  Ireland,  and  secretary  to 
the  embassy  in  France,  he  was  in 
1700  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  trade  and  plantations ;  and  obtain- 
ing a  seat  for  East  Grinstead,  he  vo- 
ted for  the  impeachment  of  the  lords 
who  had  advised  the  partition  treaty. 
Though  he  celebrated  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  yet  he  was  an  advocate  for 
peace ;  and  in  171 1  he  was  sent  b^ 
Anne  to  France  as  ambassador  pleni- 
potentiary. He  continued  in  that 
character  even  after  the  accession  of 
George  I. ;  but  being  at  last  accused 
of  misconduct  b^r  the  parliament,  and 
for  a  while  imprisoned,  he  returned 
to  private  life,  and  being  without  any 
other  provision  than  hiS  fellowship, 
again  applied  assiduously  to  poetry. 
He  died  at  the  seat  of  his  patron,  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  aged  57,  1721.  As  a 
poet.  Prior,  like  Gay,  is  alone  admi- 
rable for  liveliness  and  facility  of 
narration,  and  for  'easy  jingle,'  as 
Cowper  describes  it ;  and  many  of  his 
productions  partake  of  a  coarseness 
which,  notwithstanding  the  best  so- 
ciety, adhered  to  him.    His  'Solo- 
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mon'  is  his  most  laboured  work; 
but  though  correct,  harmonious,  and 
highly  imaginative,  it  makes  little  im- 
pression on  the  feelings. 

Thomas  Paknell  (1679—1717) 
was  son  of  one  of  Charles's  cavaliers, 
who,  on  the  success  of  the  parliament, 
retired  to  Dublin,  where  Thomas  was 
born.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  and  taking  orders  in  1705, 
was  presented  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Clogher.  He  came  to  England 
every  year,  and  became  connected 
with  Addison,  Congreve,  Steele,  and 
other  whigs  in  power ;  but  towards 
the  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign, 
when  the  tories  became  triumphant, 
he  deserted  his  former  friends,  and 
linked  himself  with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay, 
and  Arbuthnot.  After  writing  se- 
veral excellent  papers  in  the  Specta- 
tor and  Guardian,  in  the  form  of 
visions,  he  obtained,  through  Swift's 
recommendation,  both  a  prebend,  and 
the  valuable  living  of  Finglass.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1712,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  he  applied 
to  wine  for  consolation,  and  contract- 
ed habits  of  intemperance,  which  ter- 
minated his  life  at  the  age  of  d8» 
1717.  His  poems,  of  which  *  The 
Hermit'  is  most  popular,  are  highly 
moral  and  elegant;  and  though 
without  fire,  they  are  &cile,  lively,  and 
harmonious. 

Ambkose  Philips  (1671 — 1749) 
was  of  a  wealthy  fiunily,  and  after 
an  education  at  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  some  pastorals,  became  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  in  1717  a 
lottery  commissioner.  Pope  having 
satirized  his  pastorals,  he  stuck  up  a 
rod  at  Button's  coffee-house,  then  the 
place  of  resort  of  wits  and  literary 
men,  and  threatened  to  diastise  his 
antagonist  wherever  he  saw  him, 
though  we  never  hear  if  he  were  enap 
bled  to  carry  his  resolve  into  effect. 
He  was  in  1734  registrar  of  Dublin 
prerogative  court,  and  he  sat  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  for  Armagh ; 
and  died  in  Endand,  aged  78,  1 749. 
The  three  tragedies  he  wrote,  *  The 
Distressed  Mother*,*  The  Briton,' and 


'  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,'  de- 
serve more  notice  than  they  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  for  their  want  of  arrange- 
ment for  effect,  they  are  wholly  unfit 
for  the  stage. 

Jonathan  Swirr  ^667— 1745),of 
a  respectable  but  reauced  Endish  fa- 
mily, was  a  posthumous  child,  and 
born  at  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland.  He 
completed  his  education  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin  ;  but  applying  more 
to  history  and  poetry  than  to  acadcv- 
mical  learning,  he  was  refused  his 
first  degree,  and  at  last  took  it 
'  speciali  gratili,'  in  terms  of  reproach. 
This  aroused  him  ;  and  for  the  next 
seven  years  of  his  life  he  regularly 
studied  eight  hours  a  day.  Coming 
to  England,  1688,  he  was  introduced 
to  sir  William  Temple,  who  had 
married  a  relation  of  his  mother ;  and 
in  his  family  he  continued  two  ^ears, 
and  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  king  William,  who  once  offered 
to  make  him  a  captain  of  horse. 
Swift's  thouffhts,  however,  were  bent 
to  the  church  ;  and  having  obtained 
an  eundem  M.A.  degree  at  Oxford, 
he  was  ordained,  and  presented  to  a 
stall  in  Ireland.  On  his  friend  Tem- 
ple's death,  he  inheriteda  legacy  from 
him,  and  the  right  of  his  posthumous 
works,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
king,  and  received,  after  a  while,  the 
livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin. 
At  Laracor  he  was  first  visited  by  the 
celebrated  '  Stella,'  daughter  of  W. 
Johnson,  steward  to  sir  William 
Temple,  who  inherited  from  him,  for 
the  services  of  her  father,  a  legacy  of 
jeiOOO.  This  lady,  whom  Swift  had 
seen  at  the  house  of  his  former  patron, 
came  to  Ireland  at  his  invitation; 
and  as  she  was  but  18,  she  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Dingle,  15  years 
older.  These  two  ladies  lived  with 
Swift  on  terms  of  intimacy,  but  with- 
out scandal;  in  his  absence  they 
resided  at  the  parsonage  ;  but  on  his 
return,  they  removed  to  their  lodgings, 
and  never  met  but  in  the  company  of 
a  third  party.  In  1 701  Swift  took  his 
doctor^s  degree,  and  soon  after  was 
consulted  by  Harley,  the  minister,  on 
political  aflain  $  but  he  obtained  no- 
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thing  of  preferment  till  1718,  when 
he  was  made  dean  of  St  Patrick's. 
A  bishopric  had  been  intended  for 
him  by  the  queen  ;  but  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Sharp,  who  declared  him 
to  be  a  man  whose  Christianity  was 
questionable,  his  name  was  passed  by. 
Soon  after,  he  returned  to  England, 
to  reconcile  Harley  and  St.  John, 
whose  enmity  threatened  destruction 
to  the  ministry ;  but  in  vain.  After 
the  death  of  Anne,  he  had  little  con- 
nexion with  the  leading  men  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  though  unpopular  in  Ire- 
land, his  patriotism  restored  him  to 
public  favour.  When  Wood  obtained 
a  patent  to  coin  j£  180,000  in  copper 
for  Ireland,  which,  in  enriching  the 
projector,  would  have  ruined  the 
people,  the  dean  opposed  the  plan, 
and,  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Drar 
pier's  Letters,'  prevailed  upon  the 
people  to  reject  the  money.  Thus 
successful,  he  became  the  oracle  of 
Ireland;  and  notliing  was  adopted 
there  without  previously  knowing 
the  sentiments  of  the  dean.  The 
last  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
retirement.  In  1736  he  lost  his 
memory ;  and  as  his  temper  was  na- 
turally irrascible,  he  grew  violent,  so 
that  few  of  his  friends  visited  him. 
In  1741  his  infirmities  were  such, 
that  he  was  unfit  for  conversation ; 
and  the  next  year  he  became  delirious, 
and  once  sank  into  such  insensibility, 
that  for  a  whole  year  he  never  spoke. 
After  short  intervals  of  reason,  he  gra- 
dually declined,  and  at  last  died,  aged 
78,  1745.  Swift  was  clearly  in  morals 
no  ornament  to  his  sacred  profession, 
although  not  what  is  called  a  vicious 
man.  His  conduct  to  Stella  was  most 
unfeeling.  After  an  intimate  friend- 
ship of  more  than  sixteen  years,  he 
in  1716  married  her;  but  still  no 
alteration  took  place  in  their  style  of 
living ;  and  she  never  resided  m  his 
house  except  when  fits  of  giddiness 
or  deafness  made  her  presence  neces- 
sary. She  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
aged  44,  1727.  Again,  in  a  visit  to 
England, he  became acauainted (while 
the  husband  of  Stella)  with  a  Miss 
Yanhomrigh,  better  known  as  *  Va- 


nessa,' a  young  lady  of  some  fortune, 
who  at  length  acknowledged  her 
affection  for  him.  Swift  allowed  her 
even  to  settle  near  him  in  Ireland, 
leading  her  to  suppose  him  a  bachelor, 
and  that  he  would  eventually  make 
her  his  wife ;  but  when  at  last  she 
solicited  him  no  longer  to  trifle  with 
her  affections,  1717,  he  told  her,  in  a 
letter  which  he  delivered  to  her  him- 
self, his  inability ;  and  she  took  to 
her  bed  thereon,  and  after  altering 
her  will,  which  had  been  made  in  his 
favour,  died.  As  an  author.  Swift 
was  an  extraordinary  person.  His 
political  writings  (on  the  tory  side) 
are  unrivalled  for  force  and  argument ; 
and  his  letters  have  only  been  equalled 
in  ease,  and  in  the  art  of  making 
something  out  of  the  merest  trifles, 
by  those  of  Cowper.  His  *  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  exhibiting  an  indescribable 
union  of  misanthropy,  satire,  irony,  in- 
genuity, and  humour,  and  his  '  Tale 
of  a  Tub,'  in  which  he  ridiculed  both 
popery  and  puritanism,  were  and  still 
are  very  popular  works.  He  left  at 
his  death,  from  an  impression  that  he 
should  die  insane,  Jt  10,000  for  the 
endowment  of  an  hospital  for  lunatics 
in  Dublin. 

Jebemy  Collier  (1650—17*26), 
bom  at;  Stow  Qui,  Cambridgeshire, 
was  educated  at  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  taking  holy  orders,  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ampton, 
Suffolk,  which  he  resigned  1 685,  on 
being  appointed  lecturer  of  GrayV 
iun.  At  the  revolution',  he  not  only 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government,  but  engaged  as  a  zealous 
literary  partisan  of  the  dethroned 
monarch ;  and  for  a  bitter  pamphlet 
entitled  *The  Desertion  Discussed,' 
he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned.  He 
now  published  various  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  and  in  opposition  to 
tlie  prelates  who  had  accepted  the 
sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops. 
These  publications,  and  a  suspicion 
that  a  journey  to  the  coast  of  Kent 
was  with  a  design  of  maintaining  a 
correspondence  virith  the  exiled  king, 
once  more  roused  the  attention  of 
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government;  and  Collier  was  brou^t 
back  to  London  in  custody,  though 
in  a  short  time  admitted  to  bail.  In 
1696  he  attended  sir  John  Freind 
and  sir  William  Perkins  at  their 
execution  for  a  participation  in  the 
assassination  plot ;  and  by  absolving 
them,  and  by  imposing  his  hand 
upon  them,  he  was  accused  of  insult- 
ing die  civil  and  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. Instead  of  putting  in 
bail.  Collier  absconded,  and  was 
outlawed  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  his  retirement  he  defended  his 
conduct,  and  wrote  his  '  Essays  on 
Moral  Subjects,*  and  afterwards  his 
•View  of  the  Immorality  of  the 
English  Stage ;'  in  which  latter,  with 
truth  and  justice  on  his  side,  and 
armed  with  sufficient  learning  and 
sarcastic  wit,  he  attacked  the  whole 
of  the  living  dramatists,  from  Oryden 
to  D*Urfey,  with  a  force  and  ability 
whidi  none  of  them  could  ade- 
quately parry,  although  Congreve, 
Vanburgh,  Drake,  and  Filmer  were 
among  the  apologists  of  the  stage. 
Dryden  candidly  acknowledged  the 
iustice  of  the  censure ;  and  the  time- 
ly reproof  of  the  unbending  non- 
juror indisputably  led  to  an  abate- 
ment of  much  unpardonable  licence, 
and  to  a  gradual  reform  of  the 
drama.  In  Anne*s  reign  great  in- 
ducements were  held  out  to  Collier 
to  conform;  but  he  honourably 
maintained  his  principles,  and  em- 
ployed himself  on  his  *  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Great  Britain,*  a  work  in 
which  he  displayed  considerable  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  but  which  was  of 
course  violently  assailed  by  Burnet, 
and  other  prelates.  Previously  to 
the  publication  of  this  work,  and  a 
translation  of  Moreris  dictionary, 
tlie  author  had  been  privately  con- 
secrated suffragan  of  Tnetford,  and  a 
nonjuring  bishop,  by  Dr.  Hickes  and 
the  deprived  bishops  of  Norwich, 
Ely,  and  Peterborough  ;  and  he  died 
a  martyr  to  the  stone,  aged  76,  1 726. 
There  can  be  but  one  estimate 
formed  respecting  Collier;  namely 
that  he  was  a  man  of  unfliching  prin- 
ciple, of  high  integrity  and  learning, 


and  of  genuine  piety.  All  he  en- 
dured was  from  the  conscientious  ex- 
hibition of  opinions,  which,  though 
contrary  to  prevailing  sympathies,  did 
honour  to  his  heart 

ROBSBT  SODTH  ^1633— 1716), 
born  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  was 
educated  under  Busby,  and  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  He  took  orders,  and 
first  acquired  notice  by  congratukt- 
ing  Cromwell,  in  a  Latin  poem,  on 
his  having  made  peace  with  tlie 
Dutch.  In  the  pulpit,  though  he 
appeared  to  fiivour  puritanism,  he 
assailed  the  independents ;  but  when 
the  Restoration  approached,  he  in- 
veighed with  the  most  eloquent  zeal 
against  every  denomination  of  dissen- 
ters. His  abilities  were  so  respect- 
able, notwithstandine  his  time-ser- 
ving character,  that  he  was  in  1660 
elected  public  orator  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1670  he  was  made  ca- 
non of  Christ-church,  and  in  1676 
attended  Hyde  on  his  embassy  to 
Poland,  and  at  his  return  published 
an  account  of  that  kingdom.  In 
1678  he  was  made  rector  of  Islip ; 
but  though  some  imapined  he  was 
dissatisfied,  he  lived  m  retirement 
at  Caversham,  near  Reading,  and 
refused  not  only  an  English  bishop- 
ric, but  an  archbishopric  in  Ireland, 
lie  at  the  Revolution  took  the  oaths 
of  allegiance.  In  1698  he  had  a 
controversy  with  Dean  Sherlock  re- 
^u^ing  the  Trinity,  which  was  car* 
ried  on  witli  great  acrimony,  when 
the  king  ordered  it  to  cease ;  where- 
on a  popular  ballad,  called  '  the  Bat- 
tle Royal,'  finely  ridiculed  the  dis- 
putants. In  Anne's  reign.  South 
was  chiefly  distingubhed  bv  his  sup- 
port of  Sadieverell ;  and  he  die^, 
aged  83,  1716.  South  was  an  ex- 
tremely ill-tempered  man ;  and  his 
sermons  even  show  a  vein  of  sati- 
rical morosenoss,  though  they  are, 
in  point  of  divinity,  very  souna  pro- 
ductions. 

John  Ray  (1628—1705),  bom  at 
Black  Notley,  Essex,  was  son  of  a 
poor  blacksmith,  but,  by  some  pa- 
tron's means,  was  educated  at  Brain- 
tree  grammar-fichool,  and  Catherine- 
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hall,  Cambridge.  During  Cromwell's 
time,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity ;  and  though  at  the  Restora- 
tion he  took  holy  orders,  he  relin- 
quished his  fellowship  rather  than 
sign  the  declaration  aeainst  the  Cove- 
nant. After  travelling  with  Mr. 
Willoughby  through  France  and 
Italy,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  natural  history,  publishing  various 
works  on  plants  and  animals ;  but  he 
is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  pious 
author  of  *  The  Wisdom  of  God 
manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation,* 
a  physico-theological  production,  once 
extremely  popular.  He  died,  aged 
77,  1705. 

John  Norris  (1657—1711),  was 
born  at  Collingboum,  Kingston, 
Wilts,  of  which  his  fiither  was  rector. 
From  Winchester-school  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Exeter  college,  Oxrord, 
and  obtained  a  fellowsnip  at  All 
Souls.  In  1689  he  succeeded  to  the 
living  of  Newton  St.  Lo,  Somerset, 
and  in  1691  to  the  better  preferment 
of  Bemerton,  Wilts.  He  was  a  great 
controversialist  and  mystic,  adopting 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  seeing  all 
things  in  the  Divmity ;  and  he  stands 
nearly  at  the  head  of  English  Pla- 
tonists.  His  works  show  him  to  be 
a  man  of  genius  and  deep  thinkine, 
of  which  Tie  has  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  his  treatise  *  On  the  Natural 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.*  He  died, 
aged  54,  1711. 

Joseph  Addison  (1672 — 1719) 
was  born  at  his  fathei^s  rectory.  Mils- 
ton,  Wilts,  and  educated  at  the  Char- 
terhouse, and  Queen*s  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  soon  became  distinguished 
for  his  Latin  versification  ;  and  on 
the  dedication  of  a  Latin  poem  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick  to  lord  Somers, 
that  peer  obtained  him  a  pension 
from  the  crown  of  300/.  to  enable 
him  to  travel.  In  1701  he  wrote  a 
most  finished  epistolary  poem  from 
Italy  to  lord  Halifax  ;  and,  on  his 
return  home,  published  a  very  classi- 
cal account  of  his  tour.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  celebrate  Marlborough's 
victory  at  Blenheim,  he  produced  his 
poem  of  *  The  Campaign,'  for  which 


lord  Godolphin  gave  him  the  com- 
missionership  of  appeals,  after  Locke. 
From  this  time  he  rapidly  increased 
in  consequence;  in  1703  he  attended 
lord  Halifax  in  his  mission  to  Han- 
over ;  and  in  1714,  was  made  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  went  with  the 
marquis  of  Wharton  as  secretary  to 
Ireland ;  and  while  absent  there,  his 
friend  Steele  commenced  in  England 
the  *  Tatler/  to  which  Addison  on  his 
return  became  a  distinguished  con- 
tributor. These  agreeable  papers 
became  the  precursors  of  a  body  of 
writing,  which,  although  not  abso- 
lutely English  in  origin,  has  become 
essentially  so  in  tone,  spirit,  effect, 
and  social  adaptation.  The  French 
and  Italian  authors.  La  Bruy^re,  and 
Castiglione,  whose  labours  preceded 
the  *  Tatler,'  confined  themselves  to 
manners ;  but  the  English  Essayists 
unite,  with  an  inculcation  of  decorum 
and  the  minor  morals,  the  noblest 
lessons  both  for  the  heart  and  under- 
standing, and  that  by  a  plan  admissive 
of  all  tlie  piquancy  of  wit,  and  way- 
wardness of  humour.  It  may  in- 
deed be  safely  asserted,  that  much  of 
the  moral  discrimination  and  practical 
good  sense  of  the  middle  ranks  of 
England  are  attributable  to  the  timely 
prevalence  of  these  very  happy  lite- 
rary vehicles  for  general  instruction 
and  amusement.  The  'Spectator/ 
of  which  20,000  numbers  were  some- 
times sold  in  a  day,  at  a  penny  each, 
was  undertaken  when  tne  'Tatler' 
had  ceased ;  and  the  contributions  of 
Addison  therein  are  known  by  liaving 
at  their  close  one  of  the  letters  of 
the  name  C&o.  The  '  Guardian'  and 
'  Whig  Examiner*  (for  Addison  was 
a  whig)  followed;  but  these  latter 
were  eclipsed  by  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  Addison *s  tragedy  of 
*  Cato,'  1718,  which  the  author  would 
not  have  adapted  for  the  stage,  had 
not  the  principles  of  the  Revolution 
just  then  begun  to  be  assailed.  The 
effect  was  singular;  for  though  the 
play  has  little  dramatic  pretension, 
both  whigs  and  tories  lauded  it  to  the 
skies ;  each  finding  therein  enough 
to  support  their  respective  opinions. 
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Under  Addc,  Addiion  wrote  the 
'Freeholder/  the  most  considerable 
of  his  political  periodical  works, 
1715,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Pretender's  rebellion ;  and  in  this 
the  strife  of  party  is  admirably  soft- 
ened by  his  excellent  humour.  In 
1716  he  married  the  countess  dowa- 
ger of  Warwick,  whicli,  owing  to  the 
jealous  spirit  of  the  lady  proved  a 
very  unhappy  match;  and  in  1717 
he  was  made  secretary  of  state  by 
George  I.,  but  soon  resigned,  on  find- 
ing himself  unfitted  for  the  office. 
His  health  was  now  breaking ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  death,  he  sent 
for  his  step-son,  the  young  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  adopted  deistical 
notions  ;  and  grasping  his  hand,  ex- 
elaimed  expressively.  'See  how  a 
Christian  can  die  I'  He  expired  June 
17, 1719,  at  Holland-house,  Kensing- 
ton, aged  47,  leaving  an  only  child, 
a  daughter,  by  the  countess.  Ad- 
dison has  the  great  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  throw  off  the  stiffness 
which  pervaded  our  language,  written 
and  spoken,  up  to  his  pericMl ;  and  he 
is  also  highly  estimable  for  his  assi- 
duous labours  to  strip  vice  of  her 
meretricious  attire,  and  to  robe  reli- 
gion and  virtue  with  their  own  at- 
tractive and  exalting  graces. 

Richard  Stselb  (1671^1729) 
was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Or^ 
mond's  secretary,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, and  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house and  Merton  college,  Oxford ; 
but  he  left  the  latter  an  undergra- 
duate, to  become  a  private  trooper 
(for  he  had  no  fortune)  in  the  dra- 
gpon-guards.  His  literarv  propensi- 
ties nwde  him  known  to  lord  Cntts, 
who  obtained  him  an  advance  in  the 
army,  and  made  him  his  secretary;  and 
Addison  procured  him,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Anne^s  reign,  the  post  of  wri- 
ter of  the  London  Gazette.  After 
seeing  his  comedies,  the  'Tender 
Huslumd'  and  *  Lying  Lover,'  success- 
ful, he  struck  upon  that  happy  me- 
thod of  pleasing  and  benefiting  the 
public,  cheap  periodical  essay-wri- 
tins ;  and  bv  commencing  the  *  Tatler,' 
laia   the   foundation   of  a  practice 


which  was  longpeeuliar  to  this  conn* 
try.  As  the  •  Tatler'  (which  took  up 
politics  as  well  as  every  other  sub- 
ject) sided  with  the  existing  ministry, 
its  projector  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  stamp- 
duties.  The  *  Spectator^  was  Steele's 
next  joint  work,  and  then  the 
*  Guardian,'  and  the  '  Englishman.' 
Steele  had  now  raised  money,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Stockbridge, 
but  was  soon  expelled  the  house  for 
a  libel  in  the  '  Englishman.'  He, 
however,  regained  favour  at  the  ac- 
cession of  George  L,  and  received 
the  appomtments  of  surveyor  of  the 
royal  stables,  and  governor  of  the 
king's  comedians,  and  was  knighted. 
He  also  again  entered  the  house  of 
commons  as  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  and  received  500/.  from  sir 
Robert  Walpole  for  special  services. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
of  1715,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland;  when  he  bu- 
sied himself  in  an  abortive  scheme 
for  an  union  between  the  churches 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Unhap- 
pily devoid  of  all  prudential  attention 
to  economy,  although  he  married  two 
wives  successively  with  respectable 
fortunes,  he  was  uniformly  embar- 
rassed in  his  circumstances;  chiefly 
through  a  speculative  propensity, 
which  led  him  to  project  schemes 
for  benfiting  all  the  world  but  him- 
self. In  1722  he  wrote  his  comedy 
of  the  '  Conscious  Lovers,'  on  a  hint 
from  Terence;  and  dedicating  it  to 
the  king,  was  rewarded  witli  500/. 
Pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  soon 
after  compelled  him  to  sell  his  share 
in  the  play-house,  and  retire  to  a 
small  estate  in  Wales  belonging  to 
his  wife ;  where  he  died,  aged  58, 1 729. 
John  Hughes  (1677—1720)  was 
bom  at  Marlborough,  Wilts,  and  edu- 
cated at  a  dissenting  academy  there, 
having  for  his  fellow-student  the  af- 
terwards celebrated  Dr.  Watts.  He 
was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
early  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry, 
music,  and  drawing  ;  and  instead  of 
going  to  the  University,  and  into  a 
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profession,  his  family  interest  pro- 
cured him  a  post  under  the  boaiti  of 
ordnance ;  and  he  was  secretary  to 
several  commissions  for  the  purchase 
of  lands  for  the  dockyards  of  Ports- 
mouth, Chatham,  and  Harwich.  The 
first  specimen  he  gave  of  his  poetic 
vein  was  a  poem  on  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  which  he  followed  up  by 
several  others  on  temporary  occa- 
sions ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  be- 
came the  companion  of  Addison, 
Pope,  Congreve,  Southern,  Rowe, 
ana  other  wits  of  the  day,  and  con- 
tributed papers  to  the  Tatler,  Spec- 
tator, and  Guardian.  In  1717  lord 
cliancellor  Cowper  made  him  secre- 
tary to  the  commissions  of  thepeace ; 
but  though  thus  raised  to  affluence, 
his  health,  never  strong,  began  to 
decline.  In  this  condition  he  com- 
posed his  well-known  '  Siege  of  Da- 
mascus,' a  tragedy,  his  last  and  best 
work ;  which  was  first  performed  on 
the  evening  of  his  death,  just  in 
time  for  him  to  know  of  its  success, 
February  17,  1720.  He  was  in  his 
44th  year,  and  left  a  younger  brother, 
Jabez  Hushes,  an  excellent  scholar, 
who  translated  into  verse  the  '  Rape 
of  Proserpine/  from  Claudian,  the 
story  of  Sextus  and  Erichtho,*  from 
the  '  Pharsalia,'  and  into  prose  many 
novels  from  the  Spanish  or  Cervantes. 
He  died,  aged  46,  1731. 

Daniel  Defos  (1668—1731),  born 
in  Cripplegate,  London,  was  son  of  a 
butcher,  .and  educated  amongst  dis- 
senters. Having  turned  soldier,  he 
joined  the  cause  of  Monmouth,  and 
was  happy  in  escaping  die  fanes 
of  Judge  Jeffreys.  He  afterwards 
settled  down  a  hosier,  became  bank- 
rupt, and  fled  from  his  creditors.  He 
next  became  known  as  a  writer ;  and 
for  some  squib  in  favour  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  made  commissioner  of  the 
glass  duty;  but  his  'Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters,'  reflecting  on  the 
government,  was  noticed  by  tne  com- 
mons, and  he  was  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  pillory,  to  be  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned. Being  liberated  by  tlie 
friendship  of  Harley  and  Godolphin, 
the  latter;  when   he   had  in   1706 


written  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
the  Scots  against  the  Union,  sent 
him  to  Edinburgh  to  confer  on  the 
subject  with  the  leading  men  of 
Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Union  had 
taken  place,  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
services.  In  1713  he  was  again  pro- 
secuted for  some  publication,  but  li- 
berated from  Newgate  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Oxford;  and  in  1719  ap- 
peared the  work  on  which  his  fame 
now  securely  rests,  and  which  will 
be  read  in  some  shape,  so  long  as 
our  langu^  endures — '  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  'Hie  hint  for  this  popular 
book  was  taken  from  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  voyage  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  a  Scotsman;  who  had  es- 
caped from  a  shipwreck  to  an  unin- 
habited island,  whereon  he  lived  four 
years  and  some  months,  until  found 
and  taken  home  by  Captain  Rogers, 
1 709.     Defoe  died,  aged  63,  1 731 . 

Christopher  Wben  (1632—1723) 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Rnoyle, 
Wilts ;  and  being  entered  as  a  gen- 
tleman-commoner at  Wadham  col- 
lege, Oxford,  at  fourteen,  was  thence 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls.  His 
mathematical  excellence  obtained 
him  the  astronomical  professorship  at 
Gresliam  college,  1657 ;  and  in  1661 
he  succeeded  Seth  Ward  as  Savilian 
professor  at  Oxford.  His  skill  in 
architecture  induced  Charles  II.  to 
employ  him  as  an  assistant  to  the 
surveyor-fieneral,  Denham  ;  and  after 
visiting  the  continent,  1665,  to  in- 
spect tlie  various  edifices,  he  was 
Appointed  to  repair  St.  Paul's  church. 
The  dreadful  conflagration  of  the 
city  which  quickly  mllowed,  called 
for  the  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
the  ineenious  architect;  but  his 
model  for  a  new  capital,  though  ap- 
proved by  the  king,  was  not  adopted. 
He  succeeded  sir  J.  Denham  as  sur- 
veyor-general, 1763,  was  knighted, 
1764,  sat  twice  in  parliament  (for 
Plymton,  Devon,  1685,  and  for  Mel- 
comb  Regis  1700),  was  in  1680  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Royal  sode^, 
in  1684  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
works  in  Windsor  casde,  and  by  his 
advice  Greenwich  was  selected  for 
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the  erection  of  an  observatory.  In 
the  beautifying  of  London,  liis  genius 
was  particularly  displayed ;  and  the 
churcnes  which  he  erected  are  lasting 
monuments  of  his  vast  powers.  Be- 
sides St.  Paul's,  his  noblest  work,  he 
built  53  churches,  among  which  St. 
Stephen's,  Walbrook,  is  particularly 
celebrated.  The  Monument  was 
also  erected  by  him,  as  also  were 
Greenwich  hospital,  Emanuel  col- 
lege chapel  and  Trinity  college  li- 
brary, Cambridge,  and  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford.  Sir  Christopher  died,  aged 
91,  17*23,  and  was  buried  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  vault  of  his  cathe- 
dral ;  where  this  elegantly  brief  me- 
morial records  the  greayiess  of  his 
genius  : '  Lector,  si  monumentum  re- 
quiris,  circumspice.' 

Thomas  Pitt  (1653—1726),  born 
at  Blandford,  Dorset,  entered  into 
mercantile  affairs,  and  became  gover- 
nor of  Madras,  1690.  A  long  resi- 
dence in  India  (in  days  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  simple  liabits  of  our 
ancestors,  and  on  the  other,  the  un- 
worked  mines  of  oriental  wealth, 
promoted  rapid-  accumulation)  en- 
abled 'governor  Pitt,'  as  he  was 
styled,  to  realize  a  large  fortune ; 
great  part  of  which  was  produced 
by  the  purcliase  of  a  large  diamond 
for  -20,400/!.,  which  he  sold  to  the  king 
of  France  for  more  than  five  times 
that  sum.  A  rumour  prevailed  in 
England  that  this  jewel  had  been  un- 
fairly acquired  ;  and  such  credit  was 
at  length  given  to  the  slander,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  to  compose  a 
narrative  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
really  became  possessed  of  the  jewel. 
In  1716  he  was  made  governor  of  Ja- 
maica, but  did  not  hold  that  situation 
more  than  a  year ;  and  afler  sitting  in 
four  parliaments  for  Old  Sarum  and 
Thirsk,  he  died,  aged  73,  1726.  He 
was  grandfather  of  the  great  earl  of 
Chatham,  and  founder  of  the  Pitt 
family. 

Cloitdesley  Shovel  (1656  — 
1705),  born  of  obscure  parents  in 
Norfolk,  rose  from  the  grade  of  a 
cabin-boy  to  tliat  of  an  admiral.  He 
was  at  the  attack  on  Tripoli,  1674 ; 
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and  by  his  dexterit}*  in  pointing  out 
the  weakest  place  in  the  fortifications, 
tlie  place  was  taken,  and  he  obtained 
a  ship  in  recompencc.  His  services 
in  Bantry  Bay  occasioned  William 
to  knight  him  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
rear-<idmirals  at  La  Hogue ;  and  in 
1 705  lie  was  sent  to  attack  Toulon. 
On  the  last-named  occasion  he 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  he  was  re- 
turning to  England,  when  his  fleet 
ran  upon  the  Scilly  rocks,  and  his 
own  vessel,  with  others,  was  unhap- 
pily wrecked.  Sir  Cloudesley,  his 
sons-in-law,  and  many  persons  of  dis- 
tinction perished ;  and  the  admiral's 
body  being  next  day  cast  on  shore, 
some  fishermen,  ignorant  of  his  per- 
son, took  off' his  ring,  and  buried  him 
in  tlie  sand.  The  ring  discovered 
his  quality ;  the  fishermen  pointed 
out  where  they  had  deposited  the 
body,  which  was  brought  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  conveyed  thence  to 
Westminster-abbey  for  interment. 
Sir  Cloudesley  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  town  of  Rochester,  though 
neither  a  Kentish  man,  nor  a  man  of 
Kent;  the  distinction  being  drawn 
between  tliose  bom  in  the  county  on 
the  Kent  side  of  Rochester  bridge, 
and  tliose  born  in  the  same  county 
on  the  side  towards  London.  The 
Kentish  men  keep  up  many  feudal 
practices,  and  regard  themselves  as  of 
more  purely  Saxon  origin  than  those 
of  other  counties. 

ArcanceloCorelli(1653 — 1713) 
was  born  at  Fusignano,  in  the  Bo- 
lognese,  and  afler  studying  counter- 
point under  the  best  masters,  became 
violinist  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  1680. 
His  •  Solos,'  on  which  his  fame  rests, 
were  produced  at  Rome,  1 700  ;  and 
while  resident  in  the  capital,  he  at- 
tracted by  his  extraordinary  skill  on 
the  violin  the  notice  of  cardinal  Ot- 
toboni,  who,  himself  no  mean  per- 
former, gave  him  apartments  in  his 
palace  as  *  attuale  servitore.'  From 
Rome  Corelli  went,  by  royal  invita- 
tion, to  Naples,  where  he  found  the 
orchestra  so  superior  to  that  of  Rome, 
—which  latter  he  had  supposed  ad- 
vanced beyond  all  others  by  his  own 
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exertions, — that  his  spirits  are  said  to 
have  sunk,  and  his  death  to  have  en-' 
sued  in  consequence  soon  afler  his 
arrival,  1713,  he  being  then  60  years 
old.  The  solos  of  Corelli,  and  his 
opera  *  Quinta,'  are  indispensable  as 
elementary  works  to  the  young  vio- 
linist. Corelli  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  school  of  vio- 
linists ;  his  pupil,  Geminiani,  who 
was  more  original  as  a  composer, 
being  as  it  were  the  sequel  to  him, 
and  the  finish  of  that  system  of  which 
he  was  the  beginning. 

Henei  de  Bel8UNCe(I676 — 1756), 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  has  a  place  in 
history  for  his  conduct  during  the 
plague  which  ravaged  that  city  1720- 
2i  ;  on  which  dreadful  occasion  his 
fortitude,  charity,  and  benevolent 
exertions,  procured  him  the  love  and 
admiration,  not  only  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  his  diocese,  but  of  all 
Europe ;  while  the  appeUation  of 
'  the  good  bishop'  has,  in  consequence, 
descended  to  posterity,  as  an  impe- 
rishable adjunct  to  his  name.  He 
was  a  Jesuit,  and  descended  of  a  noble 
family  in  Guienne.  On  the  cessation 
of  the  pestilence,  he  was  honoured 
by  the  pope  with  the  pallium,  a  mark 
of  distinction  never  granted  to  any 
below  the  rank  of  archbishop  ;  and 
Louis  XV.  offered  him  the  rich  bi- 
shopric of  Laon,  which  confers  on  its 
possessor  a  ducal  coronet  The  lat- 
ter, however,  the  'good  bishop'  re- 
spectfully declined,  declaring  that  his 
present  flock  was  endeared  to  him 
alike  by  habit  and  calamity,  and  that 
he  would  never  quit  them.  He 
founded  a  college  in  Marseilles,  and 
wrote  a  very  interesting  history  of  its 
bishops,  yet  extant.  He  diea,  aged 
80,  1 756 ;  and  the  utmost  honour 
was  done  to  his  remains  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  city. 

The  Dacibrs. — These  were  hus- 
band and  wife ;  the  former,  Andrew 
DacieTy  bom  at  Castries,  in  Langue- 
doc  ;  the  latter,  MUe  Le  FSvre,  bom 
at  Saumur,  botli  in  the  same  year, 
165 1 .  Andrew,  after  studying  under 
the  learned  Tannegui  Lc  Fevrc  at 
Saumur,  married  his  daughter,  1683; 
and  in  two  years  from  their  union  the 


pair  forsook  Calvinism  for  the  Ro» 
mish  faith.  Andrew  became  perpe- 
tual secretary  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of 
the  Louvre,  and  died,  aged  71,  1722» 
having  survived  his  wire  two  years. 
The  Daciers  are  well  known  as  joint 
commentators  and  translators  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics, — Madame 
Dacier,  though  with  much  pedantry, 
displaying  abilities  &r  superior  to 
those  of  her  husband.  The  leanting 
of  both  was  very  extensive ;  but  the 
lady's  critical  acquaintance  with  Greek 
(the  result  of  much  laborious  study), 
and  the  aid  she  afforded  literature, 
throw  a  lustre  upon  her  entire  sex. 

Georob^ull(  1634— 1709),  bom 
at  Wells,  entered  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  1648 ;  but  refusing  to  tue 
the  oath  of  allegiance  (to  the  puri- 
tans), he  quitted  the  university,  and 
at  21  was  privately  ordained  by  Skin- 
ner, the  deprived  bishop  of  Oxford. 
At  the  Restoration,  he  obtained  the 
living  of  Suddington  St.  Peter,  and 
soon  after  became  known  as  a  con- 
troversial writer.  His  '  Harmonia 
Apostolica'  save  great  offence  to  the 
Calvinists ;  for  his  '  Defensio  Fidei 
Nicense,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  the  consubstantiality  and  c(v 
eternity  of  the  Son  to  have  been  the 
tenet  of  the  Church  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  Oxford  gave  him'  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.,  and  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester,  rector  of 
Avening,  and  archdeacon  of  Llandaff ; 
and  for  the  publication  of  his  '  Judi- 
cium Ecclesie  Catholics,'  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Bossuet,  and  the  lead- 
ing divines  of  the  Romish  church, 
1694.  As  this  last  work  occasioned 
the  Romanists  to  ask '  what  difference 
then  existed  between  Rome  and  Eng- 
land ?'  Bull  replied  by  a  work  on  the 
Corruptions  of  the  Romish  church. 
In  1705  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
David's ;  and  he  died,  aged  75,  1709, 
justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  sound- 
est tneologians  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
church. 

John  Mazeppa,  of  a  noble  but  re- 
duced Polish  family,  was  bom  in  Po- 
dolia,  and  became  page  to  the  king, 
John  II.  Casimir,  1660.      On  being 
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detected  in  an  intrigue  with  a  married 
lady»  he  was,  according  to  Polish  law, 
Oeistened  by  the  husband  to  the  back 
of  a  wild  horse,  and  left  to  his  &te. 
The  animal  having  been  bred  in  the 
deserts  of  the  Ukraine,  directed  his 
course  thither ;  and  expiring  at  length 
with  fatigue,  dropped  beneath  his 
miserable  rider,  who  was  found  by  the 
Cossacks  half-dead  His  talents  and 
knowledge  soon  raised  him  to  emi- 
nence among  a  people  where  all 
power  was  elective  ;  and  when  their 
hetman  was  deposed,  1687,  Mazeppa 
was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  In  this 
post  he  acquired  the  confidence  of 
Peter  the  Great ;  but  becoming  tired 
of  his  dependance  on  the  czar,  he  en- 
tered into  a  secret  league  against  him 
with  Charles  XII.  When  Peter  dis- 
covered the  affair,  he  took  Batourin, 
the  a^ital  of  the  Ukraine ;  and  Ma^ 
zeppa  fled  thereupon  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  was  advancing  with  his 
army  towards  the  Ukraine.  The 
battle  of  Pultowa  was  undertaken  by 
Charles  through  his  counsel ;  and 
after  that  disastrous  engagement,  he 
took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Sweden 
at  Bender,  and  died  there,  1709. 

CoMTSMPOEAaiBS.— JOSHU  aBa&NBS, 

bom  in  London,  and  educated  at 
Christ's  hospital,  and  Emmanuel  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  became  distinguish- 
ed for  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
language,  which  he  soon  spoke  with 
facuity.  He  became  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  Greek  professor  in  his 
university.  In  1700  Mrs.  Mason,  of 
Hemmingford,  a  widow  in  posses- 
sion of  ^)QL  a  year,  visited  him  at 
Cambridge;  and  her  promise  to  set* 
tie  upon  him  half  her  property  at 
her  death,  induced  him  to  solicit 
her  hand,  which  the  same  obliging 
lady  did  not  refuse,  observing  '  tiiat 
even  the  sun  had  stood  still  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  Joshua.'  Barnes's 
publications  are  valuable  for  their 
erudition,  and  the  labour  he  bestowed 
on  his  criticums,  though  subsequent 
annotators  havesurpassed  him  in  taste, 
wherein,  from  a  natural  roughness  of 
diaracter,  he  was  clearly  deficient 
His  want  of  nice  discrimination,  in- 
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deed,cau8ed  the  learned  Bentley,  with 
whom  he  was  no  favourite,  to  say  of 
him,  '  that  he  knew  the  Greek  lan- 
guage much  as  an  Athenian  cobbler 
must  have  done.'  He  edited  Homer, 
Euripides,  Anacreon,&c,  was  author 
of  a  life  of  Edward  III ,  and  died, 
aeed  56,  171*2  Anthony  Collins, 
bom  at  Helston,and  educated  at  Kton, 
and  King's  college,  Cambridge, enter- 
ed at  the  Temple,  but  left  the  law  for 
literature,  and  passed  a  lif«^  of  contro- 
versy with  Sherlock,  Clarke,  Whis- 
ton,  and  other  antagonists ;  taking  a 
part  which  proved  him  more  disposed 
to  infidelity,  tlian  to  support  the 
Christian  doctrines.  On  his  last  bed, 
however,  he  evinced  repentance,  and 
he  died  1 729.  Rooee  Cotes,  bora  at 
Burbach,  Leicestershire,  was  edu- 
cated at  St. Paul's  sdiool,  and  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  In  17()6  he  was 
made  Plumian  professor  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  (founded  1704  by 
Dr.  Plume,  now  worth  about  ISOL 
per  annum),  and  in  that  capacity 
wrote '  HarmoniaMensurarum,'  treat- 
ing  of  the  quadrature  of  curves  by 
several  ingenious  methods,  derived 
from  extensions  of  those  used  by 
Newton.  The  work  also  contains 
various  improvements  in  the  rules  for 
integration,  and  indicates  methods 
of  finding  various  large  classes  of 
fluents;  besides  comprising  some  ori- 
ginal properties  of  the  circle,  and 
other  geometrical  speculations — all 
subsequently  improved  on  by  De 
Moivre.  Cotes  died,  aged  88,  1716. 
Hbnrt  DoDWELL,born  in  Dublin,  and 
educated  at  the  cost  of  his  uncle  at 
Trinity  college  there,  quitted  his  fel- 
Iow8l)ip  because  he  would  not  take 
holy  orders,  as  required  by  the  sta- 
tutes. He  in  1674  settled  in  London, 
and  was,  for  his  '  Annals  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon/  elected  Cam- 
den professor  or  history  at  Oxford, 
without  his  knowledge.  He  lost  that 
chair,  however,  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  William, 
but  was  eventually  reconciled  to  the 
government,  and  died  at  Shottes- 
brooke,  aged  70,  1711.  His  eldest 
son,  Henry,  was  afterwards  known  by 
D2 
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])is  attack  on  revelation,  *  Christiaiiitv 
not  founded  on  Argument,*  which 
was  successfully  answered  by  his  own 
brother,  William,  D.D.  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  archdeacon  of  Berks, 
and  the  castigator  of  Dr.  Middleton's 
*  free  inquiry/  John  FLAMSTEAD,bom 
at  Derby,  turned  his  mind  to  astro- 
nomy, on  meeting  witli  Sacrobosko's 
'  De  Sphaera'  while  at  school,  began 
calculating  eclipses,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  royal  society,  16G9,  for 
his  table  of  eclipses  of  tlic  fixed  stars 
by  tlie  moon.  .  He  eventually  enter- 
ed at  Jesus  college,  Cambriage,  be- 
came acquainted  with  Newton  and 
Barrow,  and,  through  the  friendship 
of  sir  Jonas  Moore,  attained  {'uq  post 
of  astronomer-royal  (then  100/.  a- 
year).  He  afterwards  took  orders, 
and  died  at  his  living  of  Buraton, 
Surrey,  aged  73,  1719.  Flamr.teads 
chief  contribution  to  science  was 
'Historia  Cslestis  Britannica,'  con- 
taining a  vast  mass  of  observations, 
and  an  extensive  and  accurate  cata- 
logue of  the  fixed  stars  ;  and  his  pub- 
lication, at  sir  Jonas  Moore*s  desire, 
of  an  ephemcris,  to  show  the  folly 
of  astrolog}',  originated  singularly 
enough,  by  a  sort  of  antiphrasis,  the 
modern  celebrated  *  Moore's  Alma- 
nack.' GrovANNi  Gravina,  born  at 
Hoegiano,  studied  at  Naples,  and  was 
made  professor  of  canon  law  in  the 
Sapienzi  college  at  Rome.  His  best 
work  is  *  Do  Ortu  et  Progressu  Juris 
Civilis ;'  but  his  learning  made  him 
no  friends,  throueh  his  misanthropic 
disposition.  He  died,  aged  54,  1718. 
Sam  DEI.  GARTH,bom  in  Yorkshire,  was 
educated  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
and  settled  in  London  as  a  physician, 
1G92.  In  the  disputes  between  the 
physicians  and  apothecaries  about 
the  establishment  of  dispensaries,  he 
supported  the  former,  wiio  wished  to 
administer  to  the  relief  of  the  sick 
poor  gratis ;  and  the  apotliecaries 
still  opposing  the  benevolent  design, 
he  wrote  his  *  Dispensary,'  in  imita- 
tion of  Boileau's  '  Lutrin,'  to  ridicule 
them,  and  saw  his  poem  run  tlirough 
three  large  editions  in  as  many 
months.     Though  notoriously  a  free- 


thinker in  religion,  the  talents  and 
urbanity  of  Garth  now  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  profession ;  when, 
supporting  whig  principles,  he  chiefly 
originated  the  Kit-cat  club,  1703, 
composed  of  30  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen, to  support  the^  Hanoverian 
succession.  (The  club  was  so  called 
from  Christopher  Kat,  a  Westminster 
pastry  cook,  who  used  to  supply  the 
meetmg  with  pies.  It  was  held  in 
King-street,  Westminster ;  and  its 
toasts  were  engraven  on  the  drinking- 
glasses,  lest  Jacobite  sentiments 
should  creep  in.)  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.  Dr.  Gartli  was  knighted 
with  Marlborough's  own  sword,  and 
appointed  the  king^s  physician  in  or- 
dinary :  and  he  died,  aged  57,  1718. 
(Kit-cat  pictures.,  i.  e.  oil  portraits  of 
persons,  of  the  natural  size,  down  to 
the  knees,  or  as  they  are  technically 
styled  *  three-quarter  pictitres,*  take 
their  name  from  sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
having  painted  all  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  club  in  tliat  size).  Pi  eh  a  b 
HuET,  born  at  Caen,  devoted  himself 
to  literature  on  being  cheated  by  his 
guardians,  and  accompanied  his  friend 
Bochart  to  the  court  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  1652.  He  did  not,  however, 
care  to  remain  long  about  the  person 
of  that  fickle  princess  ;  and  after  act- 
ing as  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  took 
orders,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,  1685.  His  last  years  were  pass- 
ed among  the  Jesuits ;  and  he  died, 
aged  90,  1721.  Huet  originated  what 
are  styled  'The  Delphin  Classics,' 
being  the  chief  Latin  authors  with  the 
assistance  of  an  ordo  and  commentary, 
prepared  to  encourage  the  idleness 
of  his  royal  pupil.  He  did  better  in 
civing  to  the  world  his  notes  on  tlie 
Vulgate,  in  attacking  the  fimciful 
theories  of  Descartes,  and  in  writing 
his  valuable  '  Demonstratio  Evange- 
lica.'  George  Hickes,  born  at  New- 
sham,  Yorkshire,  was  of  St.  John's 
and  Magdalen  colleges,  Oxford,  then 
of  Mag£den-hall,  and  lastly  fellow  of 
Lincoln  college.  After  travelling 
with  his  pupil,  the  son  of  sir  George 
Wheeler,  on  the  continent,  he  went 
as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauder* 
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dale  into  Scotland,  and  there  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  archbishop 
Sharpe  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  1683  he 
wai  raised  to  die  deanry  of  Worces- 
ter ;  and  when,  on  rcnising  to  take 
tlie  oatlis  to  William,  he  saw  Talbot, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  nomi- 
nated in  his  room,  he  boldly  opposed 
him,  and  affixed  a  paper  to  the  ca- 
thedral-doors, asserting  his  own  right 
to  the  deanry.  To  avoid  the  perse- 
cution of  the  government,  Hickes  now 
fied  to  France,  till  proceedings  were 
stayed  against  him  through  the  in- 
terest of  lord  chancellor  Somers  ;  but 
even  after  this  favour,  he  was  the  in- 
dividual sent  by  the  nonjuring  clergy 
to  St.  Germain's,  to  concert  measures 
with  the  exiled  kins,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  in  the  English  church 
out  of  the  Jacobite  party.  On  tliis 
occasion  he  was  made  suffragan  bi- 
shop of  Thctford,  at  James's  com- 
mand, by  the  bishops  of  Norwich, 
Ely,  and  Peterborough ;  an  elevation 
which  he  survived  20  years,  dying  in 
France,  aged  73,  1715.  As  a  Saxon 
scholar,  Dr.  Hickes  is  still  highly 
regarded  for  his  works  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  northern  tongues,  which 
form  a  perfect  treasury  of  Gothic 
literature.  His  tlieological  works 
consist  of  sermons,  and  various  tracts 
in  support  of  the  Jacobite  cause ; 
and  he  adduces  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  with  whose  writings  lie  was , 
admirably  acquainted,  to  pruv  o  t.ic 
exact  conformity  of  the  church  of 
England  with  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  its  existence. 
John  Hickes,  brother  of  the  bisliop, 
was  quite  the  antipodist  of  his  non- 
juring  brother,  being  a  nonconfor- 
mist of  the  Baxterian  class,  who,  for 
his  infringement  of  the  conventicle 
act,  was  denounced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  as  a  state  criminal.  Two 
messengers  being  sent  into  Devon- 
shire to  apprehend  him,  and  he  hap- 
pening to  meet  them  when  on  the 
road  tliithcr,  they  liad  the  imprudence 
to  disclose  the  nature  of  their  errand, 
not  knowing  Hickes's  person.  The 
latter,  who  was  an  athletic  man,  ac- 
companied them  to  their  inn,  told 


them  who  he  wiis,  horsewliipped  tliera 
soundly,  and  then  set  off  to  London 
alone.  He  not  only  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Charles,  but  an  indemnity 
for  himself,  and  the  promise  of  pro- 
tection for  the  Devon  dissenters.  In 
the  next  reign  he  joined  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  was 
seized  among  the  party  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  lady  Lisle's  house, 
and  executed  as  a  traitor,  1686. 
Johnson  Hudson,  born  at  Wide-hope, 
Cumberland,  and  educated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  took  holy  orders, 
became  a  fellow  of  University  col- 
lege, D.D.,  keeper  of.  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  principal  of  St.  Mary 
hall.  To  his  interest  with  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  lat- 
ter's  noble  gifts.  Dr.  Hudson  is  ce- 
lebrated for  commenting  on  various 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  for  an 
excellent  edition  of  Josephus.  He 
died,  aged  57,  1719.  Archibald 
PiTCAiRNE,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  be- 
came a  physician,  disputed  the  right 
of  Uarv'ey  to  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  declaring  he 
had  himself  known  it  by  reading  Hip- 
pocrates, and  accepted  tlie  chair  of 
medicine  at  Leyden,  1692.  On  his  re- 
turn in  1694  to  Scotland,  he  became 
more  known  as  a  medical  writer  and 
Jacobite,  than  as  a  physician ;  and 
his  *  Dissertationes  Medicse'  gained 
him  great  fame  He  died,  aged  61, 
1713.  Olaus  Roemer,  a  Dane,  stu- 
died astronomy,  and  returning  to 
France  ^vith  Picard,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Copenhagen  by  the  French 
king  to  make  observations  in  the 
north,  he  was  made  mathematical  tu- 
tor to  the  dauphin.  After  ten  yeafs' 
residence  at  Paris,  he  was  recalled 
1681,  to  be  made  royal  astronomical 
professor  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  1710.  Roemer  is  only  known 
now  by  being  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  great  but  finite  velocity  with 
which  light  travels ;  which  is  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  occupy  about  14 
minutes  in  traversing  the  diameter  of 
the  earth*s  o rbi t.  Fre deric  Ru  v  sc  h , 
born  at  the  Hague,  became  anatomi- 
cal professor  at  Amsterdam,  and  made 
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a  valuable  collection  of  natural  curi- 
osities, which  the  czar  Peter,  when  at 
Amsterdam,  prevailed  on  him  to 
sell  to  him  for  50,000  florins.  Both 
he  and  his  son  Henry,  whom  he  sur- 
yived,  have  left  valuable  anatomical 
works,  lie  died,  aged  93,  1731. 
(isoROE  Ernest  Stahl,  born  at  An- 
spach,  became  physician  to  the  duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar,and  as  medical  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  was  famous  over  all 
Germany  for  his  academical  prelec- 
tions. He  was  at  last  physician  to 
the  kin^  of  Prussia,  and  died  at  Ber- 
lin, aged  74,  1 734.  IJ  e  is  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  doc- 
trine which  explains  the  principal 
chemical  phenomena  by  the  agency 
of  phlogiston  (so  called  (rom  phlogizo, 
Greek,to  Imm;  Stalil  holding  that  pure 
fire  in  a  quiescent  state, '  the  matter  of 
fire'  as  it  was  styled,  exists  in  all  com- 
bustible bodies,  only  needing  some 
outward  excitant  to  give  it  liberty,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  produce  combus- 
tion and  burning);  and  though  his 
system  was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
turned by  the  discoveries  of  Priestley 
and  Lavoisier,  it  is  allowed  powerfully 
to  have  evinced  die  talents  of  the 
projector.  It  therefore  maintained 
Its  ground  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  was  supported  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe. 
Stahl  was  also  the  propounder  of  a 
theory  of  medicine,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  utter  dependance  of  the 
body  on  the  mind.  Every  state,  good 
or  ill  of  the  body,  is  only  the  result  of 
the  mental  working  thereon  ;  every 
action  of  the  muscles  is  a  voluntary 
effort  of  the  mind,  whether  attended 
with  consciousness  or  not.  The 
theory  is  doubtless  founded  in  tnith 
and  nature,  however  both  the  promul- 
gator and  his  disciples  have  run  riot 
in  the  details;  and  Stahl's  anxious 
directions  to  the  faculty  to  consult 
the  patient's  state  of  mind  in  their 
treatment,  should  be  regarded  with 
tliat  attention  which  the  philosopher's 
talents  and  the  cause  of  truth  alike 
demand.  The  Spanheim  Family. 
— These  were  a  father  and  two  sons, 
tlie  former  a  native  of  Amberg,  and 


the  two  latter  of  Geneva.  Frederic^ 
the  father,  in  holy  orders,  long  held 
a  divinity  chair  at  Geneva,  and  then 
"at  Leyden,  wrote  on  Universal  Grace 
and  other  theological  subjects,  and 
died,  aged  49,  1649.  Ezekiel^  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  the  Spanheims,  became  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  at  Cieneva,  and 
then  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  elector 
palatine.  After  acting  as  the  elec- 
tor's envoy  to  various  courts  for  a 
series  of  years,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who, 
when  he  took  the  style  of  king  of 
Pnissia,  made  him  his  chief  minister, 
with  the  title  of  baron,  and  sent  him 
ambassador  to  England,  where  he 
died,  1710.  He  wrote  some  valuable 
books  on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 
FrederiCy  tlie  younger  brother  of 
Ezekiel,  was  divinity  professor,  first 
at  Heidelberg  and  then  at  Leyden, 
and  wrote  an  excellent  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  obtained  much  fiune 
as  a  preacher,  and  died  1701.  Johk 
Toland,  bom  in  Ireland,  was 
brought  up  in  the  Romish  tenets, 
but  renounced  that  church  and 
Christianity  itself  at  Leyden,  and 
published  his  *  ChristianiQr  not  Mys- 
terious,' 1696,  which  the  parlia- 
ment caused  to  be  burned  b^  tlie 
common  haneman,  as  subversive  of 
all  religion.  Harley,  the  English  mi- 
nister, patronized  him  notwithstand- 
ing, on  the  score  of  his  great  genius ; 
but  he  died  respected  by  few,  at  Put- 
ney, aged  63,  1722.  William  Wol- 
LASTON,  also  a  deist,  was  bom  at 
Coton  Clanford,  StidBfbrdshire,  and 
completed  his  education  at  Sidney 
college,  Cambridge.  After  acting 
some  years  as  assistant  in  Birming- 
ham school,  he  came  into  a  good  pro- 
perty through  the  decease  of  a  rela- 
tive, 1688,  and  then  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died 
through  a  fracture  of  the  arm,  17*24, 
aged  65.  His  chief  work, '  The  Re- 
ligion of  Nature,'  attempts  to  explain 
the  truth  of  religion  on  mathematical 
principles.  Though  its  style  is  in- 
elegant, the  ingenuity  of  the  author^s 
theory  entitles  him  to  the  praise  of 
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talent,  and  occasioned  numerous  edi- 
tions of  his  book  to  be  rapidly  pub- 
lished i  but  the  best  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is»  that  it  mi^ht  serve  to  furnish  a 
faith  for  mankind,  were  the  world 
unhappily  deprived  of  the  blessings 
of  revelation.  The  Gaonovius  Fa- 
milt.  The  founder  of  this  talented 
house  was  John  Frederick  Gronovhu, 
bom  at  Hamburg,  who  succeeded 
Daniel  Ueinsius  as  Greek  professor  at 
Leyden,  edited  Sallust,  Livv,  Seneca, 
Plautiis,  Pliny,  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
Quintilian,  and  died  1672.  James, 
his  son,  bom  at  Oeventer,  surpassed 
his  father  in  classical  acquirements, 
visited  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  in 
all  which  countries  he  became  known 
to  the  learned,  and  at  last  occupied 
his  father^s  chair  at  Leyden.  He 
published  excellent  editions,  with  an- 
notations, of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Poly- 
bius,  Macrobius,  Suetonius,  Quintus 
Curtius,  and  other  classical  authors, 
together  with  an  original  and  highly 
valuable  work  '  Thesaurus  Antiqui- 
tatum  Grsrcorum,'  and  died  1716. 
Abraham,  the  son  of  James,  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Leyden,  edited 
Justin,  iElian,  Tacitus,  and  other 
ancient  authors,  and  died  1775.  John 
Frederick,  a  younger  son  of  James, 
became  a  physician  at  Leyden,  and 
was  highly  mmous  as  a  naturalist, 
writing  on  minerals,  camphor,  &c. 
He  died  1762.  Laurence,  son  of  the 
last-named  John  Frederick,  was  a 
lawyer  and  magistrate  at  Leyden, 
wrote  on  fishes,  stones,  &c.,  ana  died 
1777.  The  Cabbini  Family.  Gio- 
vanni  Castini,  founder  of  the  &mily, 
was  bora  in  Piedmont,  and  displayed 
so  early  a  taste  for  science,  that  he 
was  made  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Bologna  at  fifteen.  The  appeal^ 
ance  of  a  comet  in  1652  enabled  him 
to  make  observations  on  those  bodies, 
and  to  establish  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  not  meteors,  as  before  re- 
garded, but  a  species  of  planet  go- 
vemed  by  regular  laws.  He  after- 
wards determined  the  apogee  and  ec- 
centricity of  a  planet  from  its  tme 
and  mean  place,  a  problem  which 
even  Kepler  had  given  up  as  insolv- 


able,  and  settled  the  theory  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites.  Louis  XI  v.  having 
constituted  him  astronomer-royal  at 
Paris,  1669,  and  the  philosopher  over- 
staying in  that  capacity  the  period  of 
six  years,  granted  him  by  the  pope, 
Colbert,  on  finding  him  obliged  tP. 
forfeit  his  offices  ofinspector-eenertd 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Urbino, 
and  of  the  papal  rivers,  made  him  a 
denizen  of  France,  1676.  As  the 
first  occupier  of  the  new  observatory 
at  Paris,  he  determined  t||g.  revolu- 
tion of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  added 
four  satellites  to  Saturn,  proved  that 
the  meridian  line,  fixed  at  Bologna 
in  1655,  had  not  varied  in  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  continued  it 
through  France,  where  he  died,  aged 
77,  1712.  Jean  Jacques,  his  son,  in- 
herited the  taste  and  talents  of  his 
father.  He  resided  at  Paris,  and  de- 
scribed the  perpendicular  of  the  me- 
ridian of  France  from  St.  Maloes 
through  Paris  to  Strasburg.  His 
theory  of  the  earth  (contrary  to  New- 
ton) being  an  oblong  spheroid,  was 
proved  erroneous  by  the  party  sent 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  measure  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  at  the  equator  and 
polar  circle;  nevertheless  his  astro- 
nomical tables,  &c.,  are  highly  es- 
teemed. He  died,  aged  84,  1756. 
Ccesar  t'ranpois,  son  of  the  latter,  cal- 
culated, when  a  boy  of  VO,  the  pha- 
ses of  the  sun  in  a  total  eclipse,  and 
afterwards  engaged  in  verifying  the 
meridian  passing  through  the  obser- 
vatory at  Paris.  He  made  a  geo- 
metrical survey  of  France,  and  died 
1784.  Paul  db  Rapin  de  Thoyeab, 
usually  styled  '  Rapin,'  born  at  Cas- 
tres  in  Languedoc,  quitted  the  French 
army  on  the  revocation  of  <the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  arrived  in  England, 
1686.  After  a  short  stay  in  London, 
he  enlisted  in  a  French  regiment  in 
Flanders  ;  and  accompanying  William 
III.  to  England,  served  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  was  wounded  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick.  In  1693  he 
was  tutor  to  lord  Portland's  son,  and 
was  promised  great  patronage  by 
William,  which,  however,  he  never 
received;  and  upon  finding  no  fur- 
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ther  support,  he  retired  to  Wezcl,  in 
Germany,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  a  history  of  England,  in 
French,  eight  volumes  of  which  (to 
the  death  of  Charles  I.)  he  had  pub- 
lished, when  his  health  gave  way 
through  his  constant  application,  and 
he  died  of  a  nervous  fever,  aged  6  4, 
1725.  The  great  work  of  Rapin  has 
been  translated  and  continued  by 
Tindal;  and  for  impartiality  and 
steady  information  it  is  deserving  of 
the  greatest  praise.  Until  the  appear- 
ance of  Hume's,  no  history  of  their 
country  but  this  by  a  Frenchman  was 
regarded  as  authority  by  the  English. 
Thomas  Bktterton,  born  in  Lon- 
don, appeared  first  as  a  player,  1666, 
and  after  the  Restoration  was  sent 
by  Charles  II.  to  Paris,  to  copy  the 
superior  ornaments  of  its  theatre. 
On  his  return,  he  drew  great  atten- 
tion by  his  acting  on  the  Drury-lane 
and  LincoIn*s-inn-fields  boards ;  but 
when  those  two  theatres  united  their 
companies,  he  started  a  new  house  in 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  1695.  The  op- 
position of  Vanburgh  and  Cibber, 
however,  who  headed  the  old  united 
company  at  Drury-lane,  compelled 
him  to  give  in  ;  and  though  he  after- 
wards built  the  Haymarket  in  the 
same  spirit,  1706,  even  his  company 
there  was  drawn  away  to  join  the  old 
house,  where  Bettcrton  himself  at 
Inst  appeared,  1709.  His  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Brutus,  and  Hot- 
spur, were  regarded  as  perfect  repre- 
sentations ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Garrick,  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  British  stage.  He  died, 
aged  75,  1710,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster-abbey.  Sebastian  Le- 
CLERC,  a  helper  to  the  cook  of  St. 
Arnould's  priory,  at  Metz,  having 
shown  a  taste  for  design,  was  recom- 
mended by  his  prior  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  made  him  engraver-royal,  and 
to  Clement  XL,  who  knighted  him. 
He  was  admirable  in  architectural 
landscapes,  indeed  the  first  French- 
man in  that  style  ;  and  he  also  wrote 
a  valuable  work  on  architecture.  He 
died,  jigcd  77,  1714.  Humphrey 
PiiiDEAUx,  born  at  Padstow,  Corn-  [ 


wall,  and  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ^hurch,  Oxford,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanry  of  Norwich  for 
his  work  on  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
1 702.  B eing  grievously  inj u red  dur- 
ing an  operation  for  the  stone,  1712, 
he  was  ever  after  unable  to  officiate 
in  the  church ;  and  he  then  wrote 
his  excellent  '  Connections  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.'  He  died, 
aged  76,  1724.  John  Jeffert,  D.D., 
bom  at  Ipswich,  was  educated  at 
Catherine-hall,  Cambridge,  and  made 
by  Tillotson  archdeacon  of  Norwich. 
He  was  highly  popular  as  a  preacher, 
published  Sir  T.  Browne's  *  Christian 
Morals,'  and  being  averse  from  con- 
troversy, observed  'that  it  commonly 
produced  more  heat  than  light.'  He 
died,  aged  72,  1720.  Pasquxeb 
QuESNEL  (1684—1719),  bom  at  Pa- 
ris, entered  among  the  fethers  of  the 
Oratory,  and  became  noted  for  his 
love  of  theological  controversy.  His 
edition  of  Leo  the  Great's  works, 
1 075,  and  subsequently  his  *  New 
Testament,  with  moral  reflections,' 
gave  great  offence  to  the  papal  court ; 
and  101  propositions  being  selected 
from  the  latter  work,  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  famous  bull,  Unige- 
nitus,  as  supporting  the  predestina- 
rian  notions  of  Jansenism.  The  fa- 
ther, on  his  condemnation,  (juitted 
France  for  Brussels,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Amsterdam,  aged  85. 

SOVEREIGNS.  — TuREEY.— 
1695,  Mustafa  IL ;  1703,  Ahmed 
III.  Pope.— 1700,  Clement  XL 
Fbance.— 1643,  Louis  XIV.  Rus- 
siA.  — 1696,  Peter  I.  Sweden. — 1697, 
Charles  XII.  Denmark  and  Nor* 
w AY. —1699,  Frederick  IV.  Porto- 
gal.— 1683,  Pedro  11. ;  1705,  John 
V.  Spain.— 1700,  Philip  V.  Ger- 
many. —  1658,  Leopold  L;  1705, 
Joseph  L;  1711,  Charles  VL  Po- 
land. —  1696,  Augustus  I. ;  1704, 
Stanislaus  Leczinski ;  1709,  Augus- 
tus I.  restored.  Prussia.  —  1700, 
Frederick  I.;  1713,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  Netherlands. — 1702,  Hein- 
sius  ;  1711,  Willi'am  IV.  Delhi.— 
l658,AlemgirI.  (Aurungzeb);  1707, 
Bahader    Shah;     1712,    Jehamder; 
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1713,  Firokhser.  China.  —  1661, 
Kang-hi.  Hungary. — 1687,  Joseph 
I.,  emperor ;  1712,  Charles  VL,  em- 


peror.  Endof  Civil  Wars.     Persia. 
—  1694,  Hosein  Mirza. 


REIGN  CLXXf., 

GEORGE  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
FIRST  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER  OR  BRUNSWICK. 

1714  TO  1727—13  YEARS. 

Personal  History. — George  I.,  son  of  the  first  elector  of  Hanover,  was 
born  at  Hanover,  1660.  He  inherited,  as  great-grandson,  through  the  female 
line,  of  James  I.  of  England.  James's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married,  Ibid, 
Frederick  V.,  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  dis- 
possessed of  his  dominions,  1632  ;  and  she  had  by  him  (besides  prince  Rupert, 
who  became  so  distinguished  a  supporter  of  his  uncle  Charles  I.)  Sophia, 
who  married  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  first  elector  of  flan- 
over,  1658.  This  Sophia  and  the  duke  were  the  parents  of  six  sons  and 
a  daughter ;  the  eldest  of  all  whom  was  George  1.,  who  became  king  of  Eng- 
land at  the  age  of  54. 

Georee  was  in  person  about  the  middle  height,  with  a  sedate  countenance, 
approaching  to  solemnity  :  he  was  afable,  though  ceremonious,  and  was  sel- 
dom cheerful  but  in  the  presence  of  his  German  adherents.  He  displayed 
a  marked  preference  on  all  occasions  for  his  continental  dominions,  and  for 
German  persons  and  things.  Having  been  noted  for  a  strict  economy  in  the 
management  of  his  Hanoverian  state,  he  was  fully  capable,  at  the  a^c  of  54, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  British  throne,  of  understanding  how  best  he  migiit 
pursue  its  interests,  without  neglecting  the  glory  of  his  acquired  sovereignty. 
He  married  his  cousin  Sophia,  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Zell,  by  whom  he 
had — 1.  George  II. ;  2.  Sophia,  who  married  Frederick  William,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  marriage  of  George  I.  proved  very 
unhappy:  the  pair  were  divorced  before  his  coming  to  England,  and  the 
queen  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Ahlen  thirty-two  years,  until  her  death 
in  1726. 

Political  History. — King  George,  who  had  been  proclaimed,  August  1, 
landed  from  Germany  at  Greenwich,  September  18,  1714,  and  walked  to  his 
residence  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  the 
lords  of  the  regency.  Before  he  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  he 
sent  for  such  peers  as  had  supported  his  claim,  especially  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  declared  that  his  maxim  was  '  to  do  justice  to  all  tlie  world; 
never  to  abandon  his  friends,  and  to  fear  no  man.*  It  was  soon,  however, 
seen  that  the  whigs  alone  were  his  friends,  as  being  the  supporters  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession ;  and  under  the  changed  titles  of  Hanoverians  and 
Jacobites,  the  two  great  parties,  therefore,  stood  prepared  for  the  fight  with 
greater  acrimony  than  ever.  George's  first  parliament  began  with  impeach- 
ing the  toiy  ministry  of  the  late  reign  ;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  for  liis  conduct  in  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a  pacification 
which  the  whigs  had  never  forgiven.  As  tumults  of  the  people  became  every 
day  more  frequent,  every  movement  served  only  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  legislature ;  and  an  act  was  now  passed,  declaring  tliat  if  any  persons  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  should  continue  together  one  hour  after  being  required 
to  disperse  by  a  proper  officer,  they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  with- 
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out  benefit  of  clergy  (an  ancient  privilege  granted  to  the  clergy,  who,  being 
accused  of  felony,  might  appeal  to  go  before  their  respective  bishops  to  be 
cleared.  The  benefit  sometimes  extended  to  the  Church  itself;  and  felons 
taking  refuge  within  its  consecrated  aisles,  could  not  be  arrested). 

Such  vindictive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  and 
creat  umbrage  began  to  be  t^en  at  the  swarms  of  poor  titled  Germans  who 
harboured  about  the  court.  Tiie  public  odium  fell  especially  on  Mile 
Schulemburg,  afterwards  made  duchess  of  Kendal,  and  the  countess  Plaaten ; 
the  general  opinion  being  that  these  ladies,  in  common  with  similar  foreign 
importations,  were  intent  onlv  on  robbing  the  treasury  and  palace  of  money 
and  jewels.  The  crowds  did  not  hesitate  to  expr^  their  suspicion  and 
hatred  on  every  opportunity  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  a  Hanoverian  lady 
of  the  court,  on  being  assaulted  by  the  maledictions  of  a  mob,  had  boldly  put 
her  head  out  of  the  carriage^window,  and  exclaimed,  in  broken  English, 
*  Why  do  you  aboose  us,  good  peple  ?  We  come  for  all  i/our  goods  ;* — *  Yes,' 
responded  one  of  the  crowd,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  'and  fir  all  our  chattels 
too  P  The  same  severities  actually  occasioned  a  rebellion  in  Scotland  ;  where, 
to  their  otlier  grievances,  they  Joined  that  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  tories 
hereupon  began  to  associate  with  the  partisans  of  James  II.*s  son,  whose  pre- 
tensions to  the  Scottish  throne  were  first  made  known  in  tlie  preceding  reign  ; 
and  in  1715  the  earl  of  Mar  proclaimed  him  king  of  Scotland  at  Castleton. 
Two  ships  arrived  from  France  with  arms,  and  the  earl  was  soon  at  tlie  head 
of  10,000  well-provided  men.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  commander  of  all  king 
George's  northern  troops,  attacked  the  earl  near  Dumblane,  and  claimed  tlie 
victory ;  while  another  party  of  tlie  insurgents  was  defeated  more  decidedly 
at  Preston,  November,  1715.  The  prince  himself  landed  from  France  soon 
^afler ;  and,  having  been  crowned  at  Scone,  as  James  VIII.,  returned  to  the 
continent  with  some  of  his  most  ardent  supporters.  Other  parties  of  the 
Pretender  sounded  the  south  ;  but  they  also  were  put  down,  and  great  seve- 
rity was  instantly  practised  upon  the  officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
Ttiese,  among  whom  were  many  Scottish  peers,  were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  London,  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate  their  friends; 
and  in  a  few  days  lords  Derwentwater,  Nithsdale,  and  Kenmuir,  were  ordered 
to  be  executed  on  Tower^hill,  Nithsdale,  however,  escaping  by  the  intrepidity 
of  his  wife. 

The  danger  in  which  the  state  had  been  placed,  was  now  made  a  pretext 
by  the  whigs  for  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  for  seven  years,  instead  of 
being  dissolved  in  three,  as  heretofore :  this  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  all 
objections  made  to  it  were  considered  as  the  result  of  disafi^ection.  The  in- 
justice, however,  of  the  proceeding  is  evident  enough,  for  no  delegated  bod^ 
can  have  a  right  to  extend  its  power  in  this  way :  and  if  the  commons  could  sit 
for  seven  years  by  their  own  mere  consent,  thev  could  sit  perpetually,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  nomination.  Meanwfiile  Cliarles  All.  of  Sweden, 
highly  provoked  that  the  English  ministry  had  joined  the  Russians  and  Danes 
in  a  confederacy  against  him  while  at  Bender,  had  been  maintaining  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  Pretender^s  party  in  England ;  and  had  himself  re- 
solved to  land  with  an  army  somewhere  on  the  island.  But  his  deatli  at 
Frederickshall,  1718,  put  an  end  to  George's  fears ;  and  the  king  became  a 
party  to  the  celebrated  quadruple  alliance.  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and 
England,  bound  themselves  by  this  treaty  (tlie  contrivance  of  Alberoni)  to 
make  certain  exchanges  for  the  emperor,  who  was  to  give  up  his  right  to 
Spain,  and  take  Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  arrangement,  however, 
displeasing  the  king  of  Spain,  a  rupture  ensued  between  tliat  power  and  the 
emperor,  which  renderea  Spaih  hostile  to  Britain,  and  servea  to  raise  again 
the  declining  hopes  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents.  It  was  expected  Uuit, 
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by  the  assistance  of  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new  insurrec- 
tion might  be  raised  in  England ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  therefore 
granted  by  Alberoni  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board  bOOO 
regular  troops,  wherewith  to  make  a  descent.  A  violent  storm,  however, 
disabled  the  fleet  entirely  off  cape  Finisterre ;  and  the  seizure  of  Sardinia 
and  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Spaniards,  giving  pretence  for  the  sailing  of  a 
strong  English  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean  under  sir  George  Byng,  the  Spap 
nish  fleet  was  encountered,  and  nearly  annihilated  off*  Sicily,  August  11,1718. 
These  misfortunes  at  length  induced  king  Philip  of  Spain  to  sign  the  qua^ 
druple  alliance. 

An  act  of  parliament,  which  made  the  Irish  senate  dependant  on  the  Bri- 
tish, gave  great  concern  at  this  period  to  the  Irish  people ;  but  the  Soutli 
Sea  -bubble,  as  it  was  called,  1 720,  caused  all  minor  evils  to  be  dbregarded ; 
and  the  whole  nation  was  stupified  by  the  niin  brought  upon  it,  through  a 
phrensied  desire  to  amass  boundless  wealth.  When  the  effects  of  this  cala^ 
mity  were  beginning  to  wear  off*,  a  fresh  conspiracy  against  the  Hanoverian  Hme 
was  discovered,  1722,  and  led  to  the  apnrenension  of  the  celebrated  bishop 
Atterbury,  who  was  banished  for  life.  The  ministers  of  France  and  England, 
cardinal  rleury  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  being  both  peacefully  inclined,  the 
two  countries  remained  in  repose,  and  thus  secured  the  tranquilUtv  of  Eu- 
rope, until  roused  by  a  treaty  entered  into,  1725,  between  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror. The  jealousy  of  George  induced  him  to  call  on  all  tlie  other  powers 
to  counteract  this  union  ;  and  admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
with  a  fleet  to  seize  the  Spanish  galleons,  or  ships  which  conv^ed  the  silver 
from  the  South  American  mines  to  European  Spain.  Hosier  uuled  however 
in  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  climate  cutting  off*  his  men  bv  hundreds,  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  through  anxiety  to  obey  the  ambitious  orders 
he  continually  received  from  home,  a  catastrophe  whicn  was  regarded  as  the 
most  inglorious  disaster  of  the  reign.  The  Spaniards  then  commenced  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar ;  but  by  the  mraiation  of  France  peace  was  renewed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England,  1 726,  and  George  now  determined  on  a  visit  to  his 
continental  domuiions.  Having  appointed  a  regency,  he  crossed  to  Voet, 
in  Holland,  June  6, 1727 ;  next  day  he  proceeded  on  his  journey;  and  in  two 
days  more,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  appear- 
ance in  perfect  healtli.  He  supped  there  very  heartily,  and  continued  his 
journey  early  next  morning ;  but  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  ordered  his 
coach  to  be  stopped.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motion- 
less, M.  Fabricius  his  attendant  (who  had  been  about  the  person  of  Charles 
XII.)  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by  chafing  it  between  his  own ; 
but  tlie  king  soon  afler  fell  into  his  arms,  and  never  spoke  again*  At  eleven 
the  next  morning  he  expired,  June  11,  aged  67,  and  his  bc^y  was  conveyed 
to  Hanover  for  interment. 


EVENTS. 


The  Pretendse's  Invasion,  1715, 
as  in  the  Scottish  History. 

The  SorrH  Sea  Bubble,  1720.— 
The  nature  of  the  South  Sea  stock 
lias  before  been  shown.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  minister,  formed  a  de- 
sign in  1721  of  lessening  the  national 
debts  ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  only 
association  to  which  the  state  owed 
money,  he  offered  to  all  the  national 
creditors  five  per  cent,  interest,  in- 


stead of  six,  or  agreed  to  pay  them 
the  principal.  The  different  compar 
nies  chose  rather  to  receive  the  dimi- 
nished interest  than  the  priiicipal; 
whereupon  one  Blount,  a  scrivener, 
proposed  to  the  minbtry,  in  the  name 
of  the  South  Sea  company,  to  buy  up 
all  the  debts  of  the  various  companies, 
so  that  the  South  Sea  might  become 
the  sole  creditors  of  the  state.  As 
tlie  terms  offered  to  the  government 
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were  highly  advantageous,  involving 
a  reduction  of  interest,  after  six  years, 
of  one  per  cent.,  &c.,  a  bill  p&ssed 
botli  houses  to  allow  the  transaction ; 
but  now  came  the  part  of  the  scheme 
big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company  could  not  be 
supposed  to  possess  sufficient  money 
to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
they  were  empowered  to  raise  it  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  an  imagi- 
nary scheme  for  trading  in  the  South 
Seas ;  from  which  immense  advan- 
tages were  promised,  and  still  greater 
expected  by  the  rapacious  credulity 
of  the  people.  The  directors'  books 
were  no  sooner  opened,  than  crowds 
came  to  make  the  exchange  of  govern- 
ment stock  for  that  of  South  Sea. 
The  plan  succeeded  beyond  the  pro- 
jectors* hopes,  the  stock  increased  to 
nearly  ten  times  the  value  of  what  it 
was  nrst  bought  for,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  infected  with  a  spirit  of 
avaricious  enterprise.  A  few  months 
passed  away,  however,  and  the  delu- 
sion was  at  an  end :  and  thousands 
of  families  which  had  been  living  in 
comfort  and  even  splendour,  were  in- 
volved in  one  common  ruin.  The 
directors  were  stripped  of  their  unjust 
gains,  such  as  iiad  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, or  places  under  government, 
were  deprived  of  them,  and  even 
some  of  the  ministry  were  disgraced 
on  the  same  account ;  but  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  more  persons  lost  their 
senses  by  the  sudden  accjuisition  of 
wealth  before  the  bursting  of  the 
Bubble,  than  by  the  loss  and  positive 
ruin  its  rupture  occasioned. 

Rise  of  Hutchinsonianism. — 
John  Hutchinson,  after  being  steward 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained 
from  his  grace  a  sinecure  post.  His 
education  in  Yorkshire  had  been 
wholly  private,  and  he  had  long  de- 
voted himself  to  the  collection  of 
fossils,  with  a  view  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 
He  at  first  associated  himself  in  a 
work  on  the  subject  with  Dr.  Wood- 
ward ;  but  appeared  in  1 7*24,  as  sole 
author  of  a  book  called  *  Moses*  I'rin- 
cipia,*  wherein,  assailing  Newton's  doc- 


trines of  a  vacuum  and  gravity,  he 
contends  for  a  plenum  and  air;  and 
hints  that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  three  grand 
agents  in  the  system  of  nature —fire, 
light,  and  spirit ;  these  tbree  condi- 
tions of  the  same  substance,  air,  being 
remarkably  typical  of  three  persons  in 
one  and  the  same  essence.  This  no- 
tion was  favoured  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and,  with  otlier  doctrines  of 
Hutchinson,  has  been  supported  by 
more  recent  divines,  including  the 
amiable  bishop  Home,  Jones  of  Nay- 
land,  and  Parkhurst.  Conceiving 
that  all  knowledge,  natural  as  well 
as  theological,  was  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  Hutchinson  assigned  td 
every  Hebrew  root  a  spiritual  or 
menial  meaning,  in  addition  to  the 
sensible  object  to  which  it  referred. 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  against 
the  utility  of  such  discussions  is  con- 
tained in  these  two  propositions :  1st, 
thet  Moses,  in  becoming  an  historian, 
did  not  purpose  to  compose  a  work 
on  natural  philosophy;  but  simply 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  man,  iiis 
fall,  and  the  necessity  of  his  redemp- 
tion J  and  idly,  that  we  could,  if 
we  liked  to  argue  the  question, 
advance  what  is  not  at  all  wanted, 
and  yet  is  matter  of  fact,  that  many 
of  the  most  important  discoveries 
of  natural  philosophers  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of 
both  the  creation  and  and  the 
deluge.  Nay  we  would  even  say 
that  tlie  Bible  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
periments of  modern  men  of  science 
to  be  a  much  more  philosophical 
work  than  is  usually  conceived— more 
definitely  so  than  the  works  of  even 
Piato  or  Aristotle.  Even  Job,  who 
was  a  little  before  Moses,  tells  us 
that  the  'earth  hangeth  upon  nothing, 
as  if  he  had  not  been  ignorant  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets ;  whereas  tlie 
Greeks,  even  until  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras, believed  the  earth  to  be 
flat,  and  founded  on  a  fixed  basis. 
Geologists  have  shown  that  the  bones 
of  man  are  never  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  but  that  those  of  all  other  ani- 
mals constantly  are ;  thus  practically 
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illustrating  the  truth  of  the  solemn 
denunciation,  '  Unto  dust  shall  thou 
return!'  Very  recent  chemical  dis- 
coveries have  shown  that  what  had 
been  for  ages  regarded  as  two  distinct 
principles,  water  and  air,  are  easily 
convertible,  one  into  the  other  ;  and 
tliat  the  atmosphere  is  only  by  « 
chemical  arrangement  held  separate 
from  the  waters  of  the  earth :  thus 
confirming  the  truth  of  the  passage, 
*God  made  the  firmament,  and  di- 
vided the  waters  winch  were  under 
the  firmament,  from  the  waters  wliich 
were  above  the  firmament.*  In  the 
article  *  Creation'  we  have  pointed 
out  how  natural  philosophers  have 
proved  that  fire,  and  consequently 
light,  have  an  existence  indepcncf- 
ently  of  the  sun  ;  thus  destroying 
at  once  what  was  formerly  a  power- 
ful argument  amongst  the  opponents 
of  Moses,  against  the  invention  of 
light  three  days  before  that  of  its 
depositary,  the  sun.  Lastly,  Moses 
*  was  learned  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  ;*  and  it  is  more  than 
proved  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
held  a  right  notion  of  the  theory  of 
the  universe.  What  is  the  Coper- 
nican  but  the  Pythagorean  system 
(acquired  by  the  philosopher  when 
resident  in  fegypt,  and  only  divested 
of  his  own  ana  his  disciples'  blun- 
ders) which,  after  being  promulgated 
perhaps  by  Moses  himself  to  the 
people  of  Misr,  fell  into  disuse,  and 
remained  till  the  sixteenth  centur}'  of 
Ciirist,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  learn- 
ing of  man,  a  rejected  thing  I  The 
fabric  of  even  a  Ptolemy  was  then 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  scheme 
which  we  will  still  suppose  Moses  to 
have  originated  ;  and  that  scheme  the 
great  Newton  has  contributed  to  up- 
hold. As  to  any  deduction  from 
tlie  use  by  Moses  of  the  expressions 
*the  sun  rose'  and  'the  sun  set,' 
that  would-be  as  absurd  as  to  con- 
clude that  the  Maker  of  all  things 
had  a  variable  mind,  from  mention 
being  made  that  He  'repented'  of 
having  made  man.  Tliese  are  the 
mere  colloquialisms  of  language :  to 
the  eye  the  sun  doa  rise  and  set ; 


and  we  can  think  of  no  immaterial 
being  without  our  imagination  im- 
bodips  it  with  both  form  and  passions. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  ought  to  have  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  philosophers, 
beyond  that,  in  the  promulgation  of 
their  hypotheses,  they  are  commonly 
too  incautious  whether  they  offend 
the  great  bulk  of  f<nthinkers,  and  too 
apt  to  forget  what  opinions  hinge 
twoti  the  theories  they  overturn. 
The  assailed  theories  might  never- 
theless be  wrong ;  but  it  requires  a 
delicate  method  to  remove  the  no- 
tions which  have  been  allowed  by 
time,  the  want  of  judgment,  and  the 
want  of  H^it,  to  seem  as  if  based 
thereon.  The  injuries  usually  ex- 
pected and  found  from  this  neglect, 
have  been  at  all  times  a  bar  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  truth  in  physics. 
Hutchinson  died  1737,  agedGd. 

The  Morea  in  Greece  was  taken 
by  the  Turks  from  the  Venetians, 
1715. 

Execution  of  Alexis  of  Russia^ 
1718.— This  prince  became  an  exam- 
ple of  perhaps  the  most  terrible  se- 
verity tliat  ever  emanated  from  the 
tribunal  of  the  throne.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and 
not  so  much  a  dissolute  youth  as  a 
true  Muscovite,  he  opposed  all  his 
parents  plans  for  the  civilization  of 
the  country.  In  this  barbaric  spirit, 
on  hearing  some  Russian  labourers 
lamenting  the  insupportable  fatigues 
they  were  to  undergo  in  the  building 
of  Petersburg,  he  said,  '  Take  cou- 
rage :  this  city  will  not  stand  long.' 
When  called  to  attend  his  father  in  a 
journey  of  600  or  700  leagues,  which 
the  czar  often  made,  he  feigned  sick- 
ness. He  took  violent  medicines  for 
a  distemper  he  had  not ;  and  these, 
with  the  drinking  of  brandy,  impaired 
both  his  health  and  his  wits.  At  first 
he  had  an  inclination  for  geometry 
and  history,  and  had  learned  Ger- 
man ;  but  he  hated  war  and  its  stu- 
dies ;.  and  was  on  that  account  most 
reproached  by  his  father.  The  divi- 
sion between  parent  and  child  at 
length  became  so  serious,  that  in 
1718  Peter  compelled  Alexis  to  sign 
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a  solemn  act  of  renunciation  of  the 
throne.  But  it  being  discovered  tliat, 
by  a  mental  reservation,  the  prince 
would  not  be  bound  by  his  oath, 
Peter,  forgetting  he  was  a  father,  and 
only  remembering  that  he  was  the. 
founder  of  an  empire  which  his  son 
might  overturn,  or  involve  in  its  an- 
cient barbarity,  ordered  a  public  pro- 
cess to  be  drawn  up  against  him.  An 
assembly  was  held  of  bishops  and 
professors,  who  maintained  the  Jewish 
law,  that  those  who  curse  father  or 
mother  should  be  put  to  death; 
David  indeed  (they  said)  had  par- 
doned Absalom,  who  had  rebelled 
against  him,  but  Absalom  was  never 
pardoned  by  God.  Lay  judges,  124 
in  number,  then  sat  on  his  case; 
and  there  was  not  one  that  deemed 
his  offences  less  than  omital.  The 
prince  died  by  some  unknown  pro- 
cess the  day  succeeding  the  sentence  ; 
soon  after  which  the  wheels  were 
covered  with  the  broken  limbs  of  his 
friends.  The  son  of  Alexis,  never- 
theless, eventually  became  emperor 
"  after  Catherine  I.,  as  Peter  II., 
1727. 

Distress  of  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians.— It  was  matter  of  great 
lamentation  to  the  laity  of  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  church,  to  see  their 
bishops  and  pastors,  men  not  excel- 
led by  any  other  clergy  in  piety,  learn- 
ing»  and  exemplary  nehaviour,  una- 
ble to  support  that  decent  rank  in 
society,  so  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
their  public  ministrations ;  as  was  the 
case  throughout  the  reign  of  the  first 
George,  who  hated  them  for  their 
Jacobite  principles,  as  much  as  Wil- 
Ham  had  done  for  their  high-church 
ones.  Bishops  as  well  as  priests  had 
nothing  to  rely  on  but  tne  emolu- 
ments arising  from  their  congrega- 
tions ;  which  were  often  so  limited  in 
number,  and  in  such  narrow  circum- 
stances, that  the  stipends  of  most  of 
these  exemplary  persons  did  not  ex- 
ceed the  wages  or  a  common  day-la^ 
bourer.  Yet  were  these  ambassa- 
dors of  their  blessed  Master  never 
known  to  utter  a  complaint  regarding 
their  poverty;  but   they  proceeded 


through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
in  hunger  and  in  thirst,  fiuthfuUy 
and  contentedly  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  their  sacred  calling,  and 
looking,  as  the  abbots  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  nad  been  obliged  to  do,  for 
brighter  and  happier  days,  which 
themselves  were  never  permitted  to 
behold — on  earth. 

Bands  fir0t  worn  by  English  law- 
yers, 1715,  and  Judge  Finch  the  first 
wearer. 

Septennial  Parliaments,  instead 
of  triennial,  fixed  by  the  parliament's 
own  act,  1716. 

LoMBE*s  Silk-throwino  Machine 
first  used  at  Derby,  1719,  whereby 
one  waterwheel  moved  26,586  wheels, 
and  worked,  in  twenty-fours,  320  mil- 
lion yards  of  organzine  silk  thread, 
1721.  The  silk  roanu&cturers  of 
Lyons  at  present  consume  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  silk  annually,  pro- 
duced from  4292  millions  of  worms, 
each  insect  producing  500  yards  of 
silk  thread 

Inoculation  for  Smallpox  tried 
first  on  criminals,  1721. 

The  Beer  called  Porter  in- 
vented.— The  three  beers  in  use  in 
England  had  been  long  known  by  the 
respective  names  of  twopenny,  ale, 
and  beer ;  when  one  Harwood,  about 
1720,  produced  a  liquor  which  par- 
took of  the  united  flavour  of  the 
three,  calling  it  entire  butt^  because  it 
came  from  one  cask.  This  beverage 
being  soon  in  request  by  porters  and 
other  labouring  men,  it  acquired  the 
name  of  porter's  beer  from  the  popu- 
lace. 

Pewter  made  first  of  Antimony 
AND  Bismuth,  1724.  The  best  pew- 
ter is  a  mixture  of  lead,  tin,  and 
brass.  Brass  is  also  a  mixed  metal, 
and  compounded  of  copper  and  zinc 
Steel  is  only  the  hanlest  and  finest 
iron  combined  with  charcoal,  by  a 
particular  process.  Loa£8tonb,  or 
magnet,  is  a  muddy  iron-ore,  in 
which  the  iron  is  modified  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  afford  a  passage  to 
a  fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid. 
It  is  known  by  its  property  of  at- 
tracting steel-nlings,   and  is   found 
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in  Spain,  Sweden  and  Siberia.^ 
Thb  FuaB  MsTALS  are  seven :  gold, 
silver,  platina,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
tin ;  quicksilver  is  an  imperfect  metal, 
and  found  mostly  in  the  silver- 
mines  of  South  America,  Spain,  and 
China.  Plating  is  a  wasteful  pro- 
cess: no  less  than  50,000/.  of  gold 
and  silver  are  annually  consumed  at 
Birmingham  alone  in  this  art,  and  for 
ever  lost  as  bullion. 

Whitehall  Preachbrsrips  found- 
ed, 1721,  by  George  I.  with  suitable 
allowances.  The  preachers  are  24 
in  number,  twelve  from  each  univer- 
sity. They  must  be  resident  fellows 
of  colleges  during  the  whole  time 
they  bold  the  office ;  to  which  they 
are  appointed  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  as  dean  of  his  majesty's 
chapel. 

STBaBOTTPB  Feinting  invented, 
1725.  Ged,  a  Scotsman,  discovered  the 
principle  of  stereotyping  ;  but  as  the 
common  printers  opposed  him  viru- 
lently, the  art  was  neglected  for  half 


a  century ;  when  Mr.  Tilloch  revived 
it  in  England,  Didot  at  Paris,  and 
lord  Stanhope  brought  it  to  perfec- 
tion. It  is  effected  by  taking  an  im- 
pression of  each  page  of  type,  when 
set  in  order  b^  the  compositor,  in 
plaster  of  Pans :  the  plaster-mould 
thus  formed  is  baked  hard,  and  then 
dipped  into  liquid  type-metal,  so  that 
a  fac-simile  of  each  page  of  printer's 
type  is  produced ;  and  this  imitative 
page,  which  is,  of  course,  one  fixed 
mass,  is  capable  of  giving  off  impres- 
sions with  ink,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  moveable  t3rpe  of  the  printer. 
By  this  process,  a  lai^e  number  of 
plates  may  be  struck  from  one  com- 
positoT^s  work,  and  any  quantity  of 
copies  of  a  work  printed  in  a  brief 
space  of  time:  books,  therefore,  of 
universal  demand,  such  as  bibles,  are 
always  stereotvped,  and  can,  from 
the  saving  of  labour  in  the  printing- 
office,  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  any 
others.  Siereos  means  in  Greek  ftit- 
moveable. 


PARALLEL   REIGNS. 


The  Popedom. — Innocent  XIII., 
— Michel  Angelo  Conti,  was  elected 
after  Clement  XL,  1721,  and  was  the 
eighth  of  his  house  that  wore  the 
tiara  He  was  a  prudent  and  ta- 
lented ruler,  a  person  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  had  address  enough  to 
recover  Commachio  from  the  empe- 
ror. He  died,  aged  69,  1724.  Be- 
nedict XI I L,  Cardinal  Orsini,  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  as  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  bull  Unigenitus  still  agitated 
the  church  of  France,  he  employed 
himself  in  calming  the  parties,  by 
prevailing  «i  the  cardinal  de  Noailies, 
archbishop  of  Paris,  to  accept  the 
bull,  and  by  issuing  another  bull, 
called  '  Pretiosus'  from  its  first  word, 
in  which  he  gave  an  explanation  of 
the  former,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  ^racc.  John  V.,  of  Por- 
tugal,'on  being  refused  a  cardinal's 
hat,  which  he  had  solicited  for  the 
nunzio  Bichi,  broke  off  all  corre- 
spondence with  RomC;  and  forbade 


the  remittance  of  the  usual  tithes 
and  fees  to  the  holy  see.  Church 
affairs  were  also  in  confusion  in  Si- 
cily, on  the  old  ground  of  the  tri- 
bunal de  Monarch ia  contending  for 
jurisdiction  with  the  pope ;  but  Be- 
nedict, who  was  of  a  somewhat  too 
complying  spirit,  and  highly  re- 
spected for  his  purity  of  life,  bene- 
volence, and  piety,  put  an  end  to 
both  quarrels  by  hastv  concessions. 
He  also  exerted  himself  to  settle  the 
controversy  with  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia respecting  the  ri^ht  of  nomi- 
nation to  several  abbacies  and  other 
benefices  in  Piedmont;  and  even 
waived  the  pretensions  of  the  papal 
investiture  in  the  isle  of  Sardinia 
itself,  which  Clement  XL  had  con- 
tended for.  In  a  word,  he  became  at 
length  the  pacificator  of  Europe  ;  and 
brought  about  that  treaty  of  Seville, 
1729,  between  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  which  settled  the 
successions  of  Tuscany  and  Parma. 
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lie  increased  the  pension  of  the  Pre- 
tender, Prince  James,  who  resided  at 
Bologna,  approved  the  doctrine  of 
the  Tliomists  respecting  grace  and 
predestination,  and  died,  aged  81, 
1730. 

Russia  under  Catherine  I. — 
While  Peter  the  Great  was  on  his 
deathbed,  1725,  his  wife  Catherine, 
supported  by  prince  Menzikov,  called 
an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  to  whom 
she  stated  that  the  emperor  had  named 
her  his  successor,  in  preference  to  his 
grandson  Peter,  who  was  a  minor. 
After  some  altercation,  a  partial  as- 
sent was  given  to  the  measure ;  when 
Menzikov  was  the  first  to  shout 
*  Long  live  the  empress  Catherine !' 
and  to  pay  his  obeisance  by  kissing 
her  hand  ;  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  assembly.  Ca- 
therine then  presented  herself  at 
the  window  to  the  guards  and  peo- 
ple ;  who,  while  Menzikov  scattered 
amongst  them  handfuls  of  money, 
shouted  acclamations  of  *  Long  live 
the  empress!*  Thus  was  Catherine 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  guards,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  empe- 
rors had  been  by  pretorian  cohorts, 
without  the  appointment  of  the  people 
or  of  the  legions,  tier  reign  may  be 
considered  as  that  of  Menzikov,  the 
empress  liaving  neither  inclination 
nor  abilities  to  direct  the  helm  of 
government ;  and  she  placed  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  a  man,  who 
had  been  the  original  author  of  her 
good  fortune,  and  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  her  elevation  to  the  throne. 
She  had  risen  from  the  lowest  rank 
of  society,  being  the  natural  daughter 
of  a  peasant^girl,  and  having  lived  as 
a  servant  in  the  family  of  the  mi- 
nister of  Marienburg.  She  married 
a  Swedish  dragoon,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  his  death  to  go  again  as 
a  servant  in  the  house  of  general 
Bauer;  where  prince  Menzikov  fell 
in  love  with  her,  and  made  her  his 
mistress.  Peter  the  Great,  however, 
took  her  from  his  favourite,  and  mar- 
ried her,  1712  ;  and  in  1724  had  her 
crowned  empress.  Menzikov,  dur- 
ing her  brief  reign,  pursued  the  po- 


licy of  his  late  master,  and  -waged  a 
successful  war  with  the  Turks ;  and 
when  Catherine's  death  occurred, 
Russia  had  rather  advanced  than 
otherwise  in  the  scale  of  European 
nations.  Catherine  could  neither 
read  nor  write:  her  daughter,  Eli- 
zabeth, usually  signed  her  name  for 
her,  excepting  in  the  case  of  public 
decrees,  when  count  Osterman  wrote 
her  name  beneath  them.  After  her 
accession,  her  life  was  very  irregular: 
she  was  extremely  averse  from  busi- 
ness, would  pass  whole  nights  in  the 
open  air,  and  was  particularly  in- 
temperate in  the  use  of  tokay  wine  ; 
all  which,  joined  to  a  cancer,  and  a 
dropsy,  brought  her  to  the  grave,  in 
her  fortieth  year,  1727. 

Sweden  under  Ulrica- Eleo- 
NORA,  &c. — She  succeeded  her  bro- 
ther. Charles  XIL,  1718,  being  then 
the  consort  of  Frederick,  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  hav- 
ing governed  the  kingdom  during 
Charles's  long  absence.  On  her  ac- 
cession, the  States  took  care  to  make 
a  previous  stipulation  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  liberties,  and  obliged 
the  princess  to  sign  a  paper  to  that 
purpose  before  entering  on  the  go- 
vernment. Their  first  act  was  to 
make  peace  with  Great  Britain,  which 
the  late  king  intended  to  have  in- 
vaded ;  and  they  next  conciliated 
the  Russians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  to 
prevent  further  losses  by  the  pro- 
gress of  their  arms.  Ulrica,  either 
intimidated  by  the  unceremonious 
conduct  of  the  diet  in  thus  limiting 
the  royal  prerogative,  or  despising  its 
ingratitude  to  the  memory  of  her 
heroic  brother,  who,  however  he  had 
lowered  their  treasury,  had  raised  the 
fame  of  his  country  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  resolved  on  abdicating, 
in  little  more  than  a  year  af^er 
her  elevation ;  and  her  husband,  the 
prince  of  Cassel,  was  thereupon  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Sweden,  1720. 
For  many  years  affairs  proceeded 
quietly ;  and  that  state  of  repose 
amply  compensated  the  unambitious 
mercantile  portion  of  the  Swedes,  b^ 
causing  a  demand,  even  from  their 
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enemies  the  jtfuscovitesi  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  mines.  In  1738,  how- 
ever, certain  French  emissaries  formed 
a  dangerous  party  in  the  kingdom, 
called  'the  Hats;'  and  its  members 
not  only  interrupted  the  internal 
quiet,  but  led  the  country  into  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia,  by  which  it 
was  deprived  of  the  province  of  Fin- 
land. Since  Frederick  and  Ulrica 
were  without  children,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  settle  the  succession  ;  and 
this  point  seemed  the  more  urgent  to 
the  States,  when  they  saw  that  the 
nearest  relative  to  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  Holstein,  was  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  Muscovite  throne.  The 
duke  instantly  appeared  with  others 
as  a  competitor  for  the  S  wedAh  crown ; 
but  aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  diet 
to  his  cause,  the  czarina,  £lizabeth  of 
Russia,  offered  to  restore  all  the  con- 
quests she  had  made  from  Sweden, 
excepting  a  small  district  in  Finland, 
if  the  Swedes  would  receive  the  duke 
of  Holstein's  uncle,  Adolphus  Fre- 
derick, bishop  of  Lubec,  as  their  he- 
reditary prince,  and  successor  to  their 
crown.  This  was  agreed  to ;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  at  Abo,  under 
the  mediation  of  George  of  England. 
Soon  after  this  arrangement,  Frede- 
rick (who  had  lost  his  consort,  Ul- 
rica, 1741),  died,  aged  75,  1751.     . 

Geshany  ukder  Chaules  VI. — 
This  prince  was  called  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  1711,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Joseph  I. ;  and  he  soon  after 
gave  up  the  contest  with  Philip  of 
Anjou  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a 
tresLty  at  Rastadt,  1714.  In  1716 
he  joined  the  Venetians  against  the 
Turks,  whom  his  general,  prince  Eu- 
gene, defeated  at  Peterwaradin ;  after 
which  he  took  Belgrade  and  great 
part  of  Servia.  In  1724  Charles 
issued  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or 
fundamental  law,  which  regulates  the 
order  of  succession  in  the  family  of 
Austria.  By  this  law,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  Charles's  eldest  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  was  called  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  her  children  and  descendants 
after  her ;  and  the  edict  was  guof- 
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ranteed  by  all  the  German  princes, 
and  several  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  Bourbons,  who 
were  always  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Austria.  The  death  of  Augustus  I. 
of  Poland,  1733,  was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  war  on  the  part  of  the  Bour- 
bons against  Austria,  ostensibly  on 
account  of  the  Polish  succession ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  Russian 
and  Imperial  interests  prevailed,  by 
expeUing  Leczinski,  and  placing  Au- 
gustus II.  on  the  throne.  By  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  1735,  Ciiarles  gave 
up  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Don  Carlos, 
infante  of  Spain ;  while  the  succes- 
sion of  Tuscany,  after  the  death  of 
Gian  Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici, 
who  was  childless,  was  secured  to 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and  her 
husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who 
in  1739  took  possession  of  that  fine 
country.  Charles,  who  was  the  last 
male  offspring  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria-Hapsburg,  died  at  Vienna,  aged 
55,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  afterwards 
in  the  empire,  by  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  after  a  long  and  memo- 
rable war,  of  which  hereafter. 

Poland  under  Augustus  I.  be- 
STORED. — The  battle  of  Pultowa,  and 
the  consequent  fall  of  Swedish  in- 
fluence, 1709,  recalled  Augustus  to 
the  throne  of  Poland.  The  pope 
released  him  from  his  oath  of  abdica- 
tion ;  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark, 
supported  his  pretensions ;  and  Sta- 
nislaus, instead  of  offering  resistance, 
fled  into  Turkey  to  join  Charles. 
The  first  efforts  of  Augustus  on  his 
restoration  were  to  drive  the  Swedes 
altogether  from  Germany.  In  con- 
junction with  Denmark,  he  marched 
into  Pomerania ;  but  here  he  was  re- 
pulsed by  Steinbock,  the  Swedish 
general.  Charles  XII.  soon  after 
reappeared  upon  the  scene  ;  but  all 
his  heroism  was  less  dangerous  to 
the  allies  than  the  intrigues  of  his 
minister,  the  count  de  Goertz,  who 
almost  succeeded  in  subverting  the 
existing  alliances  between  the  Eu- 
lopean  states.     He  had  nearly  dls- 
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solved  the  bond  between  Augustus 
and  Russia,  when  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.  occurred,  1718,  and  at 
once  brouffht  to  a  conclusion  the 
struggles  of  war  and  of  political  in- 
trigue. The  interval  between  the 
decease  of  Charles  and  that  of  Au* 
gustus,  fifteen  years,  passed  away 
without  being  marked  by  any  im- 
portant incident;  if  we  except  the 
marriage  of  the  eldest  son  of  Au- 
gustus with  a  princess  of  Austria, 
which  aiTorded  the  king  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  displaying  his  wonted  mag- 
nificence. The  procession  was  such 
as  no  court  in  Europe  could  rival; 
diamonds  and  embroidery  liad  never 
been  seen  in  greater  profusion.  But 
Augustus  was  not  oeloved  by  his 
subjects  of  either  kingdom,  each  com- 
plaining that  they  were  sacrificed  to 
the  other.  In  Saxony,  his  prodiga- 
lity (and  particularly  his  establish- 
ment and  patronage  of  the  porcelain 
manufacture)  was  certainly  favour- 
able to  the  arts ;  but  the  gorgeous 
luxury  and  far-famed  splendour  of 
his  person  and  court,  ratiier  aggra- 
vated than  diminished  the  discontent 
of  his  people,  harassed  as  they  were 
in  both  countries  by  the  miseries  of 
poverty,  and  religious  dissensions. 
Augustus,  who  assuredly  possessed 
personal  accomplishments  in  the 
highest,  and  mental  talents  in  no 
mean  degree,  and  whose  muscular 
strength  was  such  that  he  was  able  to 
squeeze  together  a  common  horseshoe 
with  one  hand,  died,  aged  63, 1 738. 

Persia  under  Mahmud  the  Af- 
ghan, &c.  —  Mahmud,  the  son  of 
Mir  Vais,  in  a  second  invasion  of 
Persia,  1722,  took  Isfahan,  and  com- 
pelled Shah  Hosein  to  surrender  both 
his  person  and  his  throne.  The  Af- 
ghan armv  consisted  of  only  30,000 
men;  and  the  Persians  must  have 
been  singularly  supine  to  allow  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  them  during 
and  at  the  close  of  tne  siege  of  their 
capital.  The  Sefikvean  dynasty  was 
thus  supplanted  for  a  time  by  the 
'  wanderers  upon  the  mountains,'  the 
outcast  of  Israel ;  but  the  Afghan 
way  over  the  whole  of  Persia  was 


brief,  as  Mahmud,  by  his  cnieltiet, 
lost  tlie  affections  of  his  new  subjects 
long  before  his  death ;  though  to 
this  day  one  half  of  the  country,  un- 
der the  name  of  Kaubul,  or  eastern 
Persia,  is  possessed  by  Afghans.  Mah- 
mud died  insane,  1725,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  the  Sofis  by 
his  cousin,  Ashraf.  The  excessive 
blood-thirstiness  of  the  Afghans  had 
by  this  time  roused  the  Persians  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  ;  and  in  ^ve  yean 
after  the  accession  of  Ashra(  a  sud- 
den insurrection  took  place  under 
Tamasp  Kuli  Khan,  who  drove  out 
Ashraf,  and  the  Afghans,  and  placed 
Tamasp,  son  of  the  deposed  Hosein, 
on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  1730. 
The  AfgHans  thereupon  returned  to 
their  old  settlements  in  the  moun- 
tains east  of  KaubuF;  only  to  return 
at  a  future  day,  and  establish  them- 
selves permanently  in  Persia. 

Sardinia-Savoy  raised  to  a  Kino- 
DOM.  —  The  dukes  of  Savoy  liad 
gradually  increased  their  territory 
and  their  influence  during  the  long 
and  frequent  succession-wars  waged 
by  Germany ;  wherein  they  had  con- 
stantly either  given  collateral  assist- 
ance to  the  house  of  Austria,  or 
fought  immediately  under  its  ban- 
ners .  At  length,  upon  the  cession  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia  to  duke  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  by  Charles  VL, 
1714,  a  more  important  title  than 
that  of  duke  began  to  be  desired  by 
Amadeus ;  who  in  1720,  by  consent  of 
the  emperor  and  pope,  the  only  pow- 
ers usually  consulted  on  such  occa- 
sions at  that  period,  assumed  the  style 
of  *  king  of  Sardinia.'  Victor  Ama- 
deus had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles 
Emanuel,  as  duke  of  Savoy,  1675 1 
and  though  he  had  married  the 
niece  of  Louis  XIV.  he  joined  the 
German  league  against  France,  1690. 
In  the  war  which  ensued,  he  was 
beaten  at  Staffarde  by  marshal  de 
Catinat,  and  lost  all  Savoy ;  but 
in  1692  he  seized  upon  Gap  and 
Embrun.  Another  victory  at  Mar- 
seilles, obtained  over  him  by  Ca- 
tinat, robbed  him  of  all  his  domi-* 
nions ;  but  though  he  made  peace  in 
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1696,  he  took  up  arms  again  in  1701, 
encouraged  b;^  the  promises  of  the 
emperor.  His  troops  were  defeated 
by  Vend6me,  and  Turin,  his  capital 
was  besieged  by  la  Feuillade;  but 
the  succour  of  the  Austrian  genera], 

?rince  Eugene,  saved  him  from  ruin, 
'eace  was  restored  in  1713,  and 
Amadeus  acknowledged  king  of  Si- 
cilv ;  but  he  soon  after  resigned  his 
title  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  who 
supported  his  assumption  of  that  of 
king  of  Sardinia,  1720,  as  Victor 
Amadeus  II.  He  in  1730,  after  a 
reign  of  55  years,  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  died  1732,  aged  66. 

Venice  under  John  Cornaro. — 
This  doee,  many  of  whose  noble  an* 
cestors  had  figured  in  the  Venetian 
senate,  and  two  of  whom  had  been 
doges,  succeeded  in  that  high  capa^ 
citv  1709,  but  was  unfortunate  in  his 
rule.  Soon  af^er  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  the  Venetians  were  again  at- 
tacked by  their  old  enemies,  the 
Turks ;  who,  beholding  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  exhausted  by  their 
late  efforts,  and  unable  to  assist  the 
oligarchy,  thought  this  the  favour- 
abk  moment  for  recovering  the  Mo- 
rea,  which  had  been  so  lately  ravish- 
ed from  them.  The  Turks  obtained 
their  object ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sarowitz,  1718,  which  terminated  this 
unsuccessful  war,  the  Venetians  yield- 
ed up  the  Morea ;  Ahmed  III.  on  his 
part,  restoring  to  them  the  islands  of 
Geriffo  and  Cerigotto.  Those,  with 
the  islands  of  Corfu,  Santa  Maura, 
Zante,  and  Cefalonia,  the  remains  of 
their  dominions  in  the  Levant,  the 
Venetians  afterwards  fortified  at  a 
vast  cost,  as  their  only  barriers  against 
the  Turks — which  they  proved  until 
the  very  dissolution  of'^the  oligarchy. 
Cornaro  died,  1722.  (See  ManinL) 

Ireland  under  George  I. —  Al- 
though fiicilities  were  afforded  to  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  Irish 
by  queen  Anne,  great  restrictions 
were  gradually  imposed  again  upon 
tlie  former,  through  the  influence  and 
persuasion  of  English  manufacturers ; 
insomuch  that  in  1719  the  oppres- 
sion in  this  way  became  very  serious. 
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I  The  reversal  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment of  a  judgment  made  by  the 
Irish  peers  in  the  cause  of  Sherlock 
versus  Annesley,  regarding  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate,  and  the  subse- 
quent declaration  of  king  George, 
that  the  British  parliament  nad  power 
to  make  laws  binding  upon  the  people 
of  Ireland,  were  regarded  by  the  Irish 
as  equivalent  to  a  total  annihilation  of 
their  liberties ;  and  they  were  still 
further  exasperated,  1724,  by  the  pa^ 
tent  granted  to  one  Wood,  an  Eng- 
lishman, to  coin  halfpence  and  far^ 
things  for  the  use  of  Ireland.  In  this 
affair,  Wood  is  said  to  have  acted 
very  dishonestly  ;  insomuch  that  a 
shilling  of  the  halfpence  he  made 
were  scarcely  worth  a  penny.  Great 
quantities  of  this  base  coin  were  sent 
over ;  and  it  was  used  not  only  in 
change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to 
be  paid  in  it,  so  that  dangerous  con- 
sequences seemed  ready  to  ensue. 
Among  the  literary  attacks  upon  this 
dangerous  evil,  those  of  Dean  Swif^ 
were  particularly  distinguished ;  but 
as  in  one  of  them  he  asserted,  that 
any  dependence  on  England,  except 
that  of^  being  subjects  to  the  same 
king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  rea- 
son, nature,  and  nations,  as  well  as 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  the  govern- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  300/.  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author.  Nobody 
could  be  found  who  would  give  him 
up,  so  that  the  printer  was  prosecut- 
ed in  his  stead  ;  the  latter,  nowever, 
was  unanimously  acquitted  by  a  jury 
of  his  countrymen.  In  1715,  appre- 
hensions being  entertained  of  adesien 
upon  Ireland  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Pretender,  a  vote  of  credit  to  govern- 
ment was  passed  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  a  considerable  amount.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  national 
debt  of  that  kingdom,   which   was 

3uickly  augmented  to  several  hun- 
red  thousand  pounds.  An  attempt 
was  made  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Carteret  (who  governed  Ire- 
land till  1730)  to  vest  the  fund  pro- 
vided for  the  discharge  of  this  debt,  in 
the  hands  of  his  majesty  and  of  his 
heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by  parli»- 
s2 
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ment ;  but  the  measure  was  opposed 
by  the  patriotic  party,  who  insisted 
tliat  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  pub- 
lic safety,  and  unconstitutional,  to 
grant  it  longer  than  from  session  to 
session . 

Scotland  under  George  I. — The 
first  ministry  of  king  George,  wherein 
the  duke  of  Montrose  was  secretary 
for  Scotland,  acted  with  singular  im- 
policy and  imprudence.  Jealous  of 
the  tory  leaders,  who,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Scottish  people,  objected 
more  to  the  succession  of  a  foreigner 
to  the  crown,  tlian  to  a  native  prince, 
be  his  religious  faith  what  it  might, 
they  persuaded  the  king  to  adopt  the 
most  severe  measures  against  them. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  earl  of 
Marr,  a  leading  tory  and  Jacobite, 
on  September  6,  1714,  proclaimed 

Srince  James,  son  of  the  exiled 
ames  II.,  at  Castleton,  as  King 
James  VIII.  The  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardin  in  like  manner  proclaimed 
him  in  the  northern  towns  and  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater  mustered  forces  to  de- 
throne king  George.  Marr  instantly 
marched  to,  and  got  possession  of 
Perth,  where  the  clans  joined  him 
from  all  quarters ;  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  12,000  men. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  Lothian,  for  which  purpose 
he  formed  a  detachment  of  2500 
of  his  bravest  trooM,  under  general 
Macintosh  ;  and  while  Marr  himself, 
bv  marching  and  countermarching 
along  the  coast,  deceived  the  com- 
manders of  the  king's  ships,  Macin- 
tosh sailed  with  his  force  from  Crail 
in  the  night,  and  landing  in  East  Lo- 
thian, marched  to  Edinburgh  without 
opposition.  The  parliament,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  insurrection,  despatched 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  commander-in- 
chief  of  George's  forces,  towards  the 
north ;  and  Argyle,  on  finding  Stir- 
ling safe,  marched  to  the  defence  of 
Edinburgh.  Meanwhile  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  having  united  his  five 
troops  of  cavalry,  six  imperfect  regi- 
ments of  Highland  infantry,  and  five 
troops  of  English  cavalry,  with  the 


Jacobite  force  under  Macintosh,  bad 
advanced  into  Westmorland,  and 
passing  through  Lancaster,  liad  got 
mto  Preston.  There,  on  November 
13,  1715,  the  combined  forces  were 
besieged  by  the  English  under  gene- 
ral Wills;  and,  notwithstanding  a 
brave  defence  of  the  town  by  the 
Highlanders,  were,  on  their  English 
allies  deserting  them,  obliged  to  sur- 
render. On  the  other  hand,  Marr 
had  seized  Inverness ;  and  having 
prevailed  on  the  clans  in  that  district 
to  join  his  standard,  he  despatched 
messengers  to  hasten  the  arrival  from 
France  of  prince  James,  conjuring 
him  (the  *  Pretender,'  as  he  was 
called  by  his  opponents)  to  bring 
supplies  of  money,  arms,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  and  assuring  him 
that  without  these  all  their  valour 
would  be  in  vain.  He  also  engaged 
the  Macdonalds  and  Macleans  to 
make  a  diversion  in  the  shires  of  Ar- 
gyle and  Dumbarton ;  sent  detacli- 
ments  to  seize  the  strong  posts  of 
Balquhidder  and  Monteidi;  made 
himself  master  of  the  shires  of  Clack- 
mannan and  Stirling  beyond  the 
Forth  ;  fortified  Perth  and  levied 
contributions ;  without,  however, 
employing  wanton  depredation  or 
cruelty.  The  presbyterians  in  the 
west,  on  the  other  liand,  defended 
the  sovereignty  of  king  George  with 
the  utmost  alacrity;  troops  arrived 
from  Ireland  to  strengthen  Argyle^ 
arm^ ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Campbelk 
fortified  Inverary;  Eraser  of  Lovat 
took  Inverness ;  Argyle  had  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  of  all  kinds, 
whilst  Marr  could  not,  without  the 
utmost  difficulty,  support  his  army ; 
the  Pretender  had  not  arrived,  nor 
had  any  supplies,  nor  any  accounts  of 
the  success  of  the  southern  expedi- 
tion been  received  to  gratify  the 
anxious  wishes  of  Marr,  or  to  aUi- 
mate  the  spirits  of  his  Highland  fol- 
lowers. In  the  midst  of  these  diffi- 
culties, Marr  determined,  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war  held  at  Perth,  to  send  a 
detachment  to  make  a  feigned  at- 
tempt to  force  a  passage  over  the 
Forth,  at  Stiriing-bridge ;  whilst  the 
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maia  body,  thus  delivered  from  Ar- 
gyle's  opposition,  should  actually 
cross  the  stream  above.  If  Argyle 
should  follow  the  main  body,  then 
the  detachment  was  to  seize  the  cas- 
tle of  Stirling,  and  afterwards  attack 
the  rear  of  the  royal  array.  This 
skilful  plan,  however,  was  betrayed 
to  Argyle  by  spies  in  Marr's  camp ; 
and  Ai^^le  lost  no  time  in  frustrating 
the  design.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force 
for  the  defence  of  Stirling,  he  led  the 
rest  of  his  army  (about  5000  men) 
across  the  Forth  to  Dumblane,  and 
a  desperate  engagement  took  place 
on  Sheriff-muir,  November  12,  1715. 
Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  Marr 
boldly  led  on  the  attack  at  the  head 
of  his  right  wing,  composed  of  the 
Macdonaldsjthe  Macleans,  the  Camp- 
bells, the  vassals  of  Breadalbane,  the 
Ogilvies,  and  the  Gordons ;  who  in 
less  tlian  ten  minutes  furiously  drove 
the  left  wing  of  the  royal  army  from 
its  ground,  and  pursued  it  for  half  a 
mile  with  great  slaughter.  In  the 
mean  time  Argyle,  with  his  right,  con- 
sisting of  six  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
five  battalions  of  foot,  attacked  the 
led  wing  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  not- 
withstanding tlieir  gallant  defence, 
drove  them  from  their  ground.  Ten 
times  did  they  attempt  to  rally,  as  if 
with  desperate  determination  to  wrest 
the  victory  from^him,  but  in  vain :— he 
pursued  them  for  three  miles,  and 
took  possession  of  their  waggons  of 
bread,  a  part  of  their  artillery,  and 
a  great  number  of  colours  and  stand- 
ards. Both  sides,  therefore,  claimed 
the  victory.  The  Hanoverians  had 
the  greater  number  of  prisoners,  but 
suffered  a  much  greater  loss  of  killed 
than  the  Jacobites.  Tlie  former  had 
to  lament  the  fall  of  lord  Forfar; 
whilst  the  Jacobites  wept  the  death 
of  lord  Strathmore,  and  of  the  brave 
Macdonald  of  Clanronald.  Argyle 
now  retreated  to  Stirling,  and  Marr 
to  Perth ;  where  the  latter  was  re- 
duced to  ereat  distress  from  the  de- 
sertion of  his  men,  and  want  of  am- 
munition and  provisions.  Accounts 
of  the  unhappy  defeat  of  their  friends 
at  Preston  imbittered  their  other  ca- 


lamities; the  weight  of  which  fell 
chiefly  upon  Marr,  who,  however, 
supported  them  with  that  vigour  of 
mmd  for  which  he  was  distinguished, 
and  which  sufficiently  upholds  those 
who  feel  conscious  of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Argyle  soon  received  a  large  rein- 
forcement to  his  army,  and,  knowing 
Marr's  distress,  determined  to  press 
forward,  and  complete  his  triumph,  at 
a  time  when  the  necessities  of  nature 
had  already  half  subdued  his  enemy. 
On  hearing  of  his  approach,  Marr 
perceiving  no  resource  left,  but  either 
to  make  peace  with  the  government 
for  himself  and  his  chiefs,  or  to  go 
into  exile,  endeavoured  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation. Argyle,  however,  had  no 
authority  to  grant  terms  ;  and  just  as 
the  marquis  of  Huntly  and  lord  Sca- 
forth,  in  desperation,  had  thrown  up 
their  command  and  retired,  Marr  re- 
ceived information  of  the  Pretender's 
arrival  at  Peterhead  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember. This  intelligence  put  an  end 
to  negotiation,and  rousedMarr  and  the 
Jacobites  to  make  another  desperate 
effort.  Although  the  prince  brought 
none  of  those  supplies  which  had  been 
so  long  expected,  the  vessel  which 
contained  his  money  having  been  lost, 
yet  his  presence,  and  his  manners, 
at  once  dignified  and  amiable,  won- 
derfully revived  the  drooping  spirits 
of  his  friends.  On  his  arrival  at 
Aberdeen,  whither  Marr  repaired, 
the  magistrates,  episcopal  clergy,  and 
citizens  congratulated  him  in  a  formal 
address  ;  and  having  promoted  Marr 
to  a  dukedom,  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Scone,  and  thence  made  an 
excursion  to  Perth,  where  he  reviewed 
his  force,  formed  a  regular  council, 
and  published  six  proclamations,  the 
last  fixing  January  23,  1716,  for  his 
coronation.  In  a  grand  council  held, 
he  made  a  pathetic  speech,  and  en- 
couraged his  followers  with  fresh 
hopes  of  foreign  supplies.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  never  realized : 
the  death  of  Louis  XI V.,  together 
with  the  vigilance  of  lord  Stair,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  baffled 
all  the  solicitations  of  James's  friends. 
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The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  succeeded 
to  tiie  regency,  and  the  French  court 
in  genera],  instead  of  exerting  them- 
selves to  aid  the  unfortunate  heir  of 
the  Stuarts  at  the  risk  of  a  new  war 
with  Britain,were  disposed  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  king  George,  by  be- 
traying the  secrets  and  interests  of 
prince  James.  Argyle  now  prepared 
to  besiege  the  prince  in  Perth ;  and 
though  Marr,  with  the  hope  of  re- 
tarding liis  progress,  burned  down  the 
villages  of  Blackford  and  Auchterar- 
der,  and  destroyed  all  the  houses, 
fprage,  corn,  and  provisions  on  tlic 
way  from  Dumblane  to  Perth,  he  ar- 
rived within  a  day's  march  of  the 
town.  In  this  desperate  state  of  af- 
fairs, Marr  advised  James  to  make 
his  escape  ;  whiclv  he  accordingly  did 
to  Gravelines  in  France,  accompanied 
b^  the  earl  himself:  whereon  the  va- 
rious parties  of  Jacobites  dispersed 
themselves  amongst  the  Highlands 
and  isles,  engaging  to  resume  arms  for 
the  prince  when  required.  After  the 
aflfair  of  Preston,  the  earls  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Nithsdale,  and  other 
captive  peers,  were  tried  bv  the  Eng- 
lisn  commons,  and  condemned  as 
traitors,  1716.  Kenmure  and  Der- 
wentwater  were  executed,  Nithsdale 
and  others  made  their  escape,  and 
700  prisoners,  who  submitted  to  the 
king's  mercy,  praying  at  the  same 
time  for  transportation  instead  of 
loss  of  life,  which  had  been  threatened. 


were  mercifidfy  sold  as  slaves  to  Ja« 
maica  planters.  As  the  new  French 
king,  by  the  vigilance  of  lord  Stair, 
gave  no  promise  of  aid  to  prince 
James,  he  took  refuge  in  the  papal 
city  of  Avignon ;  nevertheless  a  pow- 
erml  Spanish  armament,  under  the 
command  of  Ormond,  sailed  by  way 
of  Ireland  for  the  north  of  Scotknd 
to  aid  the  Jacobite  cause.  This  fleet, 
however,  was  shattered  and  dispersed 
by  a  storm  off  Finisterre ;  and  only 
two  frigates,  liaving  lord  Seaforth, 
the  marquis  of  Tullibardin,  400  Spa- 
nish soldiers,  and  2000  stand  of  arms 
on  board,  arrived  at  Kintail.  Gene- 
ral Wightman  instantly  attacking  tliis 
small  force,  and  a  body  of  Highlanders 
which  had  joined  them,  the  High- 
landers fled  to  the  mountains,  leaving 
alone  the  Spaniards,  who  for  several 
hours  bravely  defended  themselves 
in  a  ruinous  castle,  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender.  King  George's 
sovereignty  was  now  every  where 
ostensibly  acknowledged.  Lord  Lo- 
vat,  though  secretly  attached  to  the 
Pretender,  was  gratified  with  a  pen- 
sion, and  the  command  of  a  free  com- 
pany; and  with  the  exception  of  a 
riot  at  Glasgow,  1725,  occasioned  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  malt-tax,  no- 
thing more  occurred  to  disturb  very 
seriously  the  public  tranquillity,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  death  of  his  ma- 
jesty, 1727. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Giuuo  Albe&oni  n  664— 1752), 
son  of  a  gardener  in  tne  suburbs  of 
Placentia,  worked  with  his  father  till 
his  14th  year,  but  afterwards  being 
admitted  to  the  meaner  employments 
of  the  cathedral,  he  was  ordained 
priest.  At  that  time  the  poet  Cam- 
pistron,  the  favourite  of  the  duke  of 
Vendome,  was  plundered  in  his  way 
to  Rome;  and  in  his  distress,  he 
found  a  hospitable  asylum  in  the 
house  of  the  new  ecclesiastic,  who 
supplied  him  for  his  journey.  The 
kindness  was  not  forgotten.  Cam- 
pistron  mentioned  the  generous  treat- 
ment to  the  duke ;  and  Alberoni  soon 


afler  gained  his  protection,  by  dis- 
covering to  him,  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
the  places  where  the  inhabitants  had 
concealed  their  corn.  Obliged  to  fly, 
he  followed  the  army ;  and  when 
Vendome  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  military  forces  in  Spain,  his  abi- 
lities were  employed  to  negotiate  be- 
tween the  duke  and  the  princess  of 
Ursino,  whose  intrigues  had  gained 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Spanisn  mo- 
narch. He  behaved  with  such  dex- 
terity, that  he  became  the  favourite  of 
the  princess,  assumed  the  character 
of  agent  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  employed 
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his  influence  to  fix  a  daughter  of  that 
house  on  the  throne  of  Spain.    The 
task  was  dangerous ;  but  the  princess 
of  Ursino  was  soothed  into  compli- 
ance, with  the  representation  that  the 
intended  queen  was  given  to  pleasure, 
and  of  a  weak  character,  which  could 
easily  be  governed.     Alberoni  used 
all  possible  despatch  in  this  delicate 
affair,  the  princess  of  Ursino  had  al- 
ready changed  her  mind,  and  a  cou- 
rier was  sent  to  stop  the  negotiation ; 
but  the  minister  forbade  his  appear^ 
ance  on  pain  of  death,  the  treaty  was 
signed,  and  Philip  V.  received  his 
new  queen.      The  consequent  dis- 
grace of  the  princess  of  Ursino  made 
room    for   Alberoni  ;    and    the  wit 
and  beauty  of  the  queen  being  made 
subservient  to  the  elevation  of  tlie 
favourite,    the    go-between   became 
prime  minister,  and  was  raised  by  the 
pope  to  the  purple.     His  abilities 
gave  vigour  to  the  nation ;  and  in  a 
uttle  time  infused  such  a  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise,    tliat  afler  a 
letliargic  repose  of  a  century,  Spain 
rose  to  the  hardihood  and  heroic  deeds 
of  her  forefathers.     Madrid  became 
the  centre  of  negotiation  and  intrigue; 
the  cardinal  formed  the  design  of 
seizing  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  of  re- 
placing the  Pretender  on  the  English 
throne  by  the  hands  of  Charles  XII. 
and  of  the  czar  of  Russia ;  whilst  in 
the   East,  the  Turks  were  to  arm 
against  Germany,  whose  sceptre  in 
Italy  was  to  be  broken  ;  and  tne  duke 
of  Orleans  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
regency  of  France.     These  vast  pro- 
tects, however,  were  defeated  by  Or- 
leans, who,  with  George  I.,  dedared 
war  against  Spain,  1719,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace^  that 
the  cardinal  should  be  banished  from 
the  court     Alberoni,  yielding  to  the 
storm,  retired  to  Rome,  whence  he 
removed     to    Placentia,    and   died 
there,  aged  88, 1752. 

John  Soicsas  (1652—1716)  was 
son  of  an  attorney,  bom  at  Worces*> 
ter,  and  educatea  at  Trinity  collese, 
Oxford,  whence  he  enterea  at  Uie 
Middle  Temple.  He  first  became 
known  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Pil- 
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kington  and  others,  who  had  caused  a 
riot  in  London ;  and  again  in  1688 
for  his  eloquent  defence  of  the  seven 
bishops.  Obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
commons  for  Worcester,  in  the  con- 
vention parliament  of  1689,  he  was 
afterwards  solicitor  and  attorney  ge*- 
neral,  and  finally  lord  chancellor  and 
a  peer,  1697.  In  1700  he  was  re- 
removed  from  his  office  on  a  charge 
of  high  crimes ;  and  when  he  had 
been  acquitted,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  became  the  active  head  of 
the  royal  society,  until  his  projection 
of  the  Union  of  Scotland  occasioned 
him  to  be  appointed  president  of  the 
council,  1708.  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
aged  64,  1716.  Himself  a  learned 
man,  lord  Somers  was  a  most  liberal 
patron  of  tlie  learned ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  political  corruption,  he  is 
represented  as  a  patient,  mild,  and 
benevolent  magistrate,  uncorrupted 
as  a  statesman  and  lawyer,  and  as  an 
orator  most  eloquent. 

RoBEXT  Habley  (1661—1724), 
eldest  son  of  sir  Edwanl,  was  bom  m 
Covent-garden,  and  educated  private- 
ly at  Shilton,  Oxon.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  levied  a  troop  of  horse  in 
favour  of  William ;  and  soon  afler 
was  member  for  Tregony  in  ComwaU, 
and  then  for  Radnor,  which  he  repre- 
sented till  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
upper  house.  In  February,  1701-2, 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  com- 
mons, and  continued  in  that  high 
office  during  that  and  two  successive 
parliaments.  In  1716  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  settle  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  and  in  1710  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  In  March, 
that  year,his  life  was  attempted  by  the 
marquis  of  Guischard,  a  French  spy ; 
who,  when  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  stabbed  him  with  a  penknife, 
for  which  offence  he  was  sent  to  New- 
gate, where  he  died  soon  after.  The 
danger  thus  incurred  increased  the 

Popularity  of  the  secretary ;  who,  on 
is  appearance  in  the  house,  was 
handsomely  congratulated  by  the 
speaker.  In  1711  he  was  created 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  made  lord  high 
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treasurer,  an  office  which  he  resigned 
in  1714,  four  days  before  the  queen's 
death.  In  1715  he  was  impeached 
by  the  commons ;  and  after  two  ^ears 
confinement,  was  tried  and  acmutted. 
He  died  1724,  aged  63.  Harley, 
though  abused  and  vilified  by  his  ri- 
val in  power,  Bolingbroke,  possessed 
great  talents,  and  was  not  devoid  of 
those  amiable  virtues  which  attend 
and  support  the  good  man,  and  which 
have  been  deservedly  commemorated 
by  the  immortal  pen  of  Pope. 

Henky  Saint  John  (1672— 1751), 
son  of  sir  Henry,  was  bom  at  Batter- 
sea,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  His  early  years 
were  disgraced  by  an  immoderate  love 
of  pleasure ;  but  reforming,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Winch- 
combe,  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament, 
1700,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
eminence,  which  afterwards  distin- 
guished him  as  an  orator  and  states- 
man. In  1 704  he  was  made  secretary 
at  war ;  but  resigned  when  his  friend 
Harley  was  dismissed  from  the  seals, 
1707.  Three  years  after  he  again 
shared  the  honours  of  Harley,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  ;  but  the 
part  which  he  supported  in  framing 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  has  exposed  him 
to  much  censure.  In  1712  he  was 
created  lord  St.  John,  viscount  Bo- 
lingbroke; but  dissatisfied  that  he 
was  not  made  an  earl,  he  meditated 
a  separation  from  Harley,  and.  In  the 
attempt,  ruined  his  own  fortunes, 
and  tliose  of  his  former  associate. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714, 
the  seals  were  taken  from  him,  though 
he  had  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession ;  and  retiring 
to  France  in  disgust,  he  became  se- 
cretary to  the  Pretender,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Phis  was  no  sooner  known,  tlian  he 
was  impeached  by  Walpole;  but 
while  disgraced  at  home,  his  new 
master  accused  him  of  treachery,  in- 
capacity, and  neglect.  By  means  of 
lord  Stair,  ambassador  in  France,  he 
obtained  a  promise  of  pardon  from 
the  king,  1716;  which  was  fully  grant- 
ed in  1728,  when  he  was  restored  to 


his  country.  He  now  settled  near 
Uxbridge,  and  devoted  himself  to 
literary  and  rural  employments,  and 
to  the  conversation  of  Pope,  Swift, 
and  other  learned  friends.  After  a 
second  visit  to  France,  he  returned 
and  settled  at  Battersea,  and  wrote 
against  the  ministry,  till  his  decease 
at  the  age  of  79, 1751.  His  political 
letters  and  essays  arc  in  an  elegant 
and  easy  style,  and  abound  with  wits 
but  whenever  he  touches  upon  sacred 
subjects,  he  displays  a  disbelief  in 
revelation.  Pope,  who,  tliinking  as 
he  did,  esteemed  him  to  admiration, 
has  lianded  down  Bolingbroke's  name 
with  his  own,  in  the  hope  of  immor- 
talizing both,  in  the  '  Essay  on  Man,* 
written  at  the  viscount's  request. 

Fbancis  Attkrbury(  1 662 —  1 732), 
born  at  Middleton-Keynes,  Bucks, 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
Christ-church,  Oxford ;  and  on  tak- 
ing holy  orders,  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St.  Bride's  London.  With  the 
eloquence  of  a  popular  preacher,  he 
possessed  the  obstinacy  of  a  contro- 
versialist; and  therefore  his  works, 
when  published,  drew  upon  him  the 
animadversions  of  Hoadly,  Bentleyi 
and  others.  His  zeal,  however,  in 
support  of  the  rights  of  convocation, 
was  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation,  and  by 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Oxford. 
Preferment  was  now  heaped  upon 
him,  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Toir 
ness  ;  he  became  chaplain  to  queen 
Anne ;  was  in  1704  dean  of  Carlisle, 
and  in  1712  of  Christ-church;  and 
in  1713  was  constituted  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  dean  of  Westminster. 
When  George  I.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  he  was  treated  with  coolness ; 
and  he  resented  the  affront  by  refu- 
sing to  sign  the  declaratiou  of  the 
bishops,  and  by  opposing  with  vigour 
in  the  parliament  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment ;  a  hostile  behaviour,  which 
proved  the  beginning  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  was  suspected  of  favour 
ing  the  Pretender,  arrested,  and  con- 
fined in  the  tower  ;  a  bill  was  brought 
into  tlie  commons,  March,  1723,  to 
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inflict  penalties  on  Francid,  bishop  of 
Kochester ;  and  he  was  ordered  to 
prepare  bis  defence.  The  trial  lasted 
above  a  week ;  and  though  support- 
ed by  all  the  learning  of  the  bar,  and 
his  own  powerful  eloquence,  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment,  and  forth- 
with hurried  to  Paris.  In  that  capi- 
tal, denied  tlie  visits  of  his  family  to 
the  last,  he  died  1732,  at  the  age  of 
70.  Though  a  Jacobite  on  principle, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
prelate  ever  joined  in  the  plots  to 
restore  the  exiled  family.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  offered  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  a  pension  of  5000/. 
if  he  would  discontinue  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  of  Walpole  ; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  rejection  of 
this  mean  offer  hastened  his  downfal. 
His  privMe  character  was  most  ami- 
able and  exemplary ;  as  a  preacher, 
he  was  great  and  eloquent ;  and  as  a 
writer,  his  sermons  and  letters  prove 
most  decidedly  that  he  possessed 
much  learning  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  divinity,  and  much  piety  as  well  as 
genius. 

Gkobge  Berkeley  ( I 674-~1  753), 
son  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
been  driven  to  Ireland  for  his  attacli- 
ment  to  Charles  I.,  was  bom  at  Kite- 
rin  in  that  country,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  He  early  displayed 
the  powers  of  an  inq^uiring  mind  by  a 
treatise  on  arithmetic,  and  another 
on  vision,  in  which  latter  he  first  for- 
mally distinguished  the  operation  of 
the  senses  nom  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  our  sensations  ;  and  sa^ 
tifactorily  proved  that  the  apparently 
intuitive  connexion  between  sight  and 
touch  is  the  result  of  habit.  In  1 710 
and  1718  appeared  his  works  *  The 
Principles  ot  Human  Knowledge'  and 
'  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philo- 
nous,'  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  commonly  received  notion  of 
the  existence  of  matter  is  false,  and 
that  sensible  objects  are  merely  men- 
tal impressions  produced  by  the  Su- 
preme Being,  according  to  certain 
rules  termed  *  laws  of  nature ;'  a  doc- 
trine based  on  the  immutable  truth, 


*  that  the  mind  discovers  nothing  but 
powers  or  qualities ' — and  which  it  is 
as  difficult  to  prove  false  as  true,  de- 
prived as  we  are  of  data  whereon  to 
rest  the  investigation.  In  1712  Mr. 
Berkeley  gave  much  offence  to  the 
court,  by  publishing  three  sermons  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  ;  which  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Jacobite  by  the  house 
of  Hanover,  with  whom  the  doc- 
trines were  peculiarly  in  discredit. 
He  soon  after  accompanied  the  bi- 
shop of  Clogher's  son  in  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, which  occupied  him  four 
years;  during  which  he  paid  a 
a  visit  to  the  excellent  Malebranche  ; 
and  on  his  return  he  became  the 
friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  Steele,  and 
Addison.  He  now  took  his  degree 
of  D.D. ;  and  was  soon  surprised  at 
finding  the  celebrated  *  Vanessa,'  in- 
stead of  making  Swift  her  heir,  leave 
her  fortune  of  8000/1  to  be  divided 
eoually  between  himself  and  a  Mr. 
Marsliall.  In  1724  he  was  made 
dean  of  Derry ;  and  his  next  seven 
years  were  occupied  in  the  bene- 
volent attempt  to  found  a  college  in 
the  Bermudas,  whither  he  sailed  with 
a  view  to  convert  the  North  Ame- 
rican savages  to  Christianitv.  Though 
promised,  on  the  part  of  Walpole, 
10,000/.  from  the  government,  that 
aid  was  never  supplied ;  and  Dr. 
Berkeley  returning  to  Europe,  scru- 
pulously refunded  all  the  subscrip- 
tions he  had  received,  honourably 
taking  the  whole  loss  on  himself.  In 
1782  he  published  *  The  Minute  Phi- 
losopher,* to  refute  the  various  sys- 
tems of  atheism,  fanaticism,  and  scep- 
ticism ;  and  queen  Caroline,  after 
perusing  it,  obtained  his  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Cloyne,  1738.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted 
much  with  nervous  colic,  but  cured 
it  by  drinking  tar-water,  which  occa^ 
sioned  his  treatise  on  that  subject, 
called  *Siris,'  1744.  In  1752  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Oxford,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  one  of 
his  sons;  and  died  there  highly  re- 
spected. While  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  at  tea,  one  of  the  party 
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being  occupied  in  reading  aloud  a 
sermon  of  bishop  Sherlock's,  he  was 
found  to  have  expired  in  his  chair  of 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  on  his 
daughter  coming  from  the  table  to 
bring  him  his  cup,  Jan.  17,  1753,  at 
the  age  of  79.  *  To  Berkeley  every 
virtue  under  heaven'  is  one  of  the 
lines  of  Pope;  and  Atterbury,  al- 
luding to  his  singular  display  of  know- 
ledge, understanding,  innocence,  and 
humility,  spoke  of  him  as  fulfilling 
his  conception  of  an  angelic  being. 
As  respects  the  ideal  theory  of  this 
excellent  man,  it  is  needless  to  assert 
how  wholly  out  of  repute  it  is  at  the 
present  day ;  when,  we  fear,  had  the 
truths  of  Revelation  themselves  first 
to  be  promulgated,  ratiocination  and 
demonstration  would  be  brought  to 
bear  against  them,  because  of  the 
mysteries  which  are  inseparable  from 
entity,  when  scanned  by  man's  finite 
intellect 

Benjamin  Hoadly  (1676—1761), 
son  of  the  master  of  Norwich  gram- 
maivflchool,  was  born  at  Westerham, 
Kent,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Cathe- 
rine-hall, Cambridge.  In  1706  he 
attacked  Atterbur/s  sermon  at  Mr. 
Bennet's  funeral,  and  two  years  after 
another  sermon  of  the  same  author, 
on  the  power  of  charity  to  cover  sin. 
His  *  Measures  of  Obedience,'  on  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance,  so  pleased 
the  commons,  1709,  that  thev  peti- 
tioned the  queen  to  reward  his  ser- 
vices by  some  honorary  preferment 
He  was,  however,  neglected,  though 
made  rector  of  Streatham,  Surrey, 
till  the  reign  of  George  I.,  when  he 
was  in  1715  rajsed  to  the  see  of 
Bangor.  Party  disputes,  however, 
and  the  fear  of  his  personal  enemies, 
detained  him  in  the  metropolis,  so 
that  he  never  visited  his  bishopric. 
At  this  time  his  sermon  on  the  words 
'  My  kinedom  is  not  of  this  world' 
produced  a  violent  dispute,  known 
by  the  name  of  *  the  Bangorian  con- 
troversy;' which,  though  at  first  it 
attacked  the  temporal  power  of  the 
clergy  only,  soon  extended  to  the 
rights  of  princes.  In  this  contro- 
versy, he  had  for  opponents  Dr. 


Sharpe,  and  the  still  more  formidable 
William  Law,  who  in  some  points 
triumphed  in  the  general  opinion 
over  him.  He  afterwards  opposed 
Hare  on  the  nature  of  Prayer,  and 
asserted  that  a  calm,  dispassionate, 
and  rational  address,  was  the  most 
acceptable  to  heaven  ;  whilst  his  op- 
ponent recommended  a  warm,  en- 
thusiastic zeal.  From  Bangor  Hoadly 
was  translated  to  Hereford,  and  af- 
terwards to  Salisbury,  and  lastly  to 
Winchester,  where  he  continued 
twenty-«ix  years.  He  died,  1761, 
aged  85.  As  a  writer,  Hoadly  was 
very  rough  and  inelegant ;  and  '  his 
periods,'  says  Pope,  *were  of  a  mile,* 
In  religion  he  was  a  latitudinarian ; 
so  that  it  has  been  wondered  on  what 
principles  he  continued  tlirough  life 
to  profess  conformity  to  the  church 
of  England,  as  on  several  occasions 
he  seemed  far  from  strictly  adhering 
to  her, — regarding  reason  as  the  guide 
of  the  Christian,  rather  than.the  pure 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  Hoadly  may 
be  considered,  in  fact,  the  founder  of 
the  low  church  party  in  our  esta^ 
blishment 

Richard  Bentlet  (1662—1742), 
was  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  bom  at 
Oulton,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 
His  ancestors  had  possessed  a  va- 
luable estate  in  the  parisii  of  Halifax; 
but  the  family  was  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances, owing  to  the  misfortunes 
of  liis  grandfather,  who  suffered  in 
the  cause  of  Charles  I.  To  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  woman  of  strong 
natural  abilities,  he  was  indebted  for 
the  first  rudiments  of  his  education, 
which  he  completed  at  St  John's 
college,  Cambridge.  In  1682  he 
became  usher  of  a  school  at  Spalding, 
and  then  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  dean  of  St  Paul's ; 
and  going  with  his  pupil  to  Oxford, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian  library  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  own  studies.  Becoming 
chaplain  to  (now^  bishop  Stilling- 
fleet, he  obtained  in  1692  a  stall  in 
that  prelate's  cathedral,  Worcester, 
and  was  the  first  to  be  chosen  preacher 
of  Boyle's  lecture.    The  discourses 
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against  atheism  (on  the  Being  and 
Power  of  a  God),  which  he  in  that 
capacity  deUvered,  have  been  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  continental 
languages ;  and  he  became  in  conse- 
quence librarian  at  St.  James's.  This 
new  post  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  ce- 
lebrated controversy.  Mr.  Boyle  had 
obtained  a  MS.  from  the  Ubrary  to 
complete  his  *  Epistles  of  Phalaris ;' 
and  when  Bentley  called  for  the  book 
sooner  than  was  expected,  Boyle 
took  oifence,  and  a  paper  war  arose, 
which  drew  forth  on  both  sides  the 
most  brilliant  and  spirited  exhibi- 
tion of  wit,  criticism,  and  erudition. 
Amongst  other  pasquinades,  a  cari- 
cature appeared  on  the  occasion,  re- 
presenting Bentley  about  to  be  thrust 
mto  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  and 
exclaiming, '  I  had  rather  be  roasted 
than  BoyledJ  In  1699  Bentley,  now 
D.D.,  published  a  work  to  prove  that 
the  epistles  of  Phalaris  were  not  the 
compositions  of  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  who  lived  more  than  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  were  written  by  some  sophist, 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Pha- 
laris, in  the  declining  age  of  Greek 
literature ;  a  talented  piece  of  argu- 
mentation, which  obtamed  him  from 
the  crown,  1700,  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  with 
1000/.  a  year ;  on  which  occasion  he 
observed,  with  more  wit  than  pro- 
priety, *By  the  help  of  my  God  I 
nave  leaped  over  a  wall,'  alluding  to 
the  relative  situations  of  the  colleges 
of  St.  John  and  Trinity,  which  are 
divided  only  by  a  wall.  His  arbi- 
trary government  as  head  of  Trinity, 
occasioned  the  fellows  to  complain 
to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  visitor ;  and 
they  even  charged  him  with  em- 
bezzling the  money  of  the  college, 
an  accusation  which  created  the  most 
virulent  contentions,  and  which  at 
last,  after  twenty  years'  continuance^ 
established  the  innocence  of  the  mas- 
ter. As  divinity  professor,  Bentley 
exposed  himself  to  the  obloquy  of 
the  university ;  he  refused  to  admit, 
witliout  the  fee  of  four  guineas,  se- 
veral persons  to  the'degree  of  doctor ; 


for  which  measure  he  was  suspended, 
and  degraded.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  King,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  judges  of  the  king^s 
bench,  who  reversed  the  proceedings, 
and  directed  his  honourable  restora- 
tion. During  these  struggles,  Bent- 
ley preserved  his  unshaken  firmness 
of  mind ;  and  his  critical  editions  of 
Terence,  Homer,  Phssdrus,  and  the 
Paradise  Lost,  appeared  at  that  same 
juncture.  He  died  in  his  college, 
aged  80,  1742.  As  a  scholar.  Dr. 
Bentley  has  rarely  been  surpassed » 
and  his  pre-eminence  in  verbal  cri- 
ticism is  now  universally*  acknow- 
ledged. The  best  informed  of  his 
opponents  respected  his  talents,  even 
while  they  were  loading  him  with 
abuse ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he 
never  foiled  to  return  their  attacks 
with  interest  In  his  private  cha- 
racter he  was  facetious,  friendly,  and 
hospitable;  maintaining  the  dignity 
and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  ab- 
bots, in  housekeeping,  at  his  lodge, 
which  he  caused  to  be  handsomely 
repaired  and  decorated;  and  in  se- 
veral respects  he  was  a  benefiictor  to 
his  college.  By  his  wife  (the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Bernard,  of  Bromp- 
ton),  he  had  a  daughter,  who  became 
the  mother  of  Richard  Cumberland, 
the  celebrated  dramatist. 

Samubl  Clarxb  (1675—1729^, 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  of  which  his 
father  was  some  years  representative. 
After  leaving  Caius  college,  Cam- 
bridge, he  took  orders,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Moore,  bishop  of  Norwich; 
in  whose  family  he  lived  for  12  years, 
with  aU  the  mmiliarity  of  a  friend 
and  equal,  and  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Drayton,  Nor- 
folk. Both,  in  1704  and  1705  he 
preached  the  Boyle's  lecture,  the  first 
course  on  the  being  and  attributes  of 
a  God,  and  the  second  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion ;  productions  which 
excited  some  controversy,  the  author 
being  suspected  of  Arianism,  by  ar- 
guing ^  priori  for  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.     Whiston  confirmed  this  sus- 

Eicion,  by  alleging  that  Clarke  told 
im  he  had  never  read  the  Athana- 
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sian  creed  except  once,  and  that  by 
mistake.  His  letter  to  Dodwell  1706, 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  gave 
rise  to  a  long  controversial  dispute ; 
but  his  next  publication,  the  transla- 
tion of  Newton's  *  Optics,*  so  pleased 
that  great  philosopher,  that  he  gave 
him  500/.  lor  his  hve  daughters.  He 
was  at  this  time  appointed  one  of 
queen  Anne's  chaplains,  and  rector  of 
St.  James's,  Westminster  ;  and  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge with  extraordinary  iclat, 
through  the  superiority  of  his  aca- 
demiod  exercises.  His  book  on  the 
Trinity  again  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  latitudinarian,  and  met  a 
severe  censure  from  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  ;  and  upon  his  alter- 
ation of  the  doxology  of  the  singing 
Psalms  at  St  James's  1718,  Robin- 
son, bishop  of  London,  prohibited 
the  use  of  his  forms.  Nevertheless 
he  was  made  master  of  Wigtown's 
hospital,  Leicester,  1724,  and  con- 
tinued involved  in  polemics  until  his 
almost  sudden  death  of  pleurisy, 
which  seized  him  when  on  his  way  to 
preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeants*- 
mn,  1729,  at  the  age  of  54.  Dr. 
Clarke  was  an  extremely  amiable 
and  upria:ht  man  in  private  life ;  but 
with  a  high  intellectual  claim  to 
reasoning  powers,  he  is  blameable  for 
attempting  to  measure  the  mysteries 
of  revelation  by  the  wholly  inade- 
quate laws  of  dialectics;  forgetting 
the  poet's  wise  injunction,  *  Dieu  t'a 
fait  pour  I'adorer,  et  non  pour  le 
comprendre.* 

William  Whiston  (1667—  1 752), 
born  at  Norton,  Leicestershire,  be- 
came fellow  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge; 
and  taking  orders,  was  made  his  chap- 
lain by  bishop  Moore.  His  new 
theory  of  the  earth,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
an  ingenious  but  fanciful  performance, 
excited  both  admiration  and  contro- 
versy. Moore,  in  conseqiience  of  it, 
five  him  the  living  of  Xowestoffe, 
uffblk,  1698,  and  Newton  in  1700 
resigned  to  him  the  Lucasian  chair. 
About  this  time  his  attachment  to 
the  church  of   England    began    to 


waver  ;  he  pretended  to  discover  that 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Church 
Catholic  were  truly  Arian ;  and  tliat 
afterwards  doctrines  less  congenial  to 
Christianity  liad  been  adopted.  These 
notions  drew  upon  him  tne  displea- 
sure of  the  university,  which  in  1710 
deprived  him  of  his  chair  ;  never- 
theless he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  lecturing  upon  his  absurd  hy- 
potheses, eventually  turning  baptist ; 
and  he  died  in  penury,  aged  85,  1 752. 

Nicholas  Saunderson  (1682 — 
1739),  born  at  Thurlston,  Yorkshire, 
was  at  twelve  months  old  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  smallpox,  which  never- 
theless did  not  prevent  liis  acquiring 
much  mathematical  knowledge  ;  and 
at  25  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Christ's 
college,  Cambridge,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  society.  His  extra- 
ordinary powers  procured  him 
friends  ;  and  he  was  even  permitted 
to  lecture  on  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy before  the  university;  and 
when  Whiston,  his  chief  patron, 
was  deposed  from  the  Lucasian 
chair,  1710,  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  died  through  a 
wound  in  the  foot,  aged  57,  1 739. 

Con  VERB  M  iddleton.  —  ( 1 788 — 
1750)  was  son  of  the  rector  of 
Hindcrwell,  was  bom  at  York,  aud 
became  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  those 
wlio  disputed  with  Dr.  Bentley  his 
right  to  demand  the  fee  of  four 
guineas  for  the  degree  of  D.D. ; 
and  the  new  doctor's  ire  was  still 
more  excited  against  the  master  of 
Trinity,  when  he  had  received  from 
him  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
*  fiddling  Conyers,*  in  allusion  to  his 
devotion  to  the  violin.  In  1723 
M  iddleton  was  chosen  librarian  of 
Cambridge ;  in  1725  drew  upon 
himself  uie  resentmeivt  of  the  me- 
dical world  by  an  attack  on  Dr. 
Mead,  Spon,  and  others  ;  and  in 
1729  offended  the  catholics,  by  pub- 
lishing his  *  Letters  from  Rome,'  de- 
clarative of  an  exact  conformity 
between  popery  and  paganism.  In 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  who 
had  attacked    Tindal's  *  Christianity 
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as  old  as  the  Creation/  he  spoke 
with  such  freedom  of  religion,  and 
with  such  contempt  of  his  antago- 
nist, that  he  was  severely  censured 
as  an  infidel,  in  an  answer  by  bishop 
Pearce ;  and  when  known  to  be  the 
author  of  the  obnoxious  tract,  he 
was  very  nearly  stripped  of  his 
academiod  honours,  in  1781  he 
was  appointed  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessor, and  in  1741  appeared  his 
best  work,  *  The  Life  of  Cicero  ;* 
the  only  fault  of  whicli  is  the  adula- 
tion with  which  he  lias  laden  the 
subject'  of  his  biography.  One  of 
his  last  publications  was  a  treatise 
'  On  the  Miraculous  Powers  sup- 
posed to  have  existed  in  the  Christ- 
tian  Church  from  the  earliest  Ages,' 
which  excited  in  the  highest  degree 
the  reprehension  of  the  clergy ; 
and  he  also  made  an  ungenerous 
attack  upon  the  sermons  of  his 
quondam  friend  Sherlock,  which 
had  embroiled  him  with  a  host  of 
disputants,  when  a  hectic  fever 
carried  him  to  a  world  wherein  is 
no  strife,  in  his  68tli  year,  1750. 

John  Peince  (1643-- 1723),  bom 
at  Axminster,  Devon,  was  eaucated 
at  Brazen-nose  college,  Oxford ; 
and  on  taking  orders,  became  cu- 
rate of  Biddeford.  lie  was  afterwards 
chosen  minister  of  St.  Martin's,  Exe- 
ter, whence  he  removed  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Totness,  and  next  to  that  of 
Berry  Pomeroy,  where  he  died,  1723, 
aged  80.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  a 
work  of  much  accuracy  and  research 
entitled  *  The  Worthies  of  Devon,' 
which  has  recently  passed  through  » 
new  edition. 

Philip  Doddridge  (1702 — 1775), 
son  of  a  London  oilman,  liaving 
associated  with  dissenters,  became  a 
preacher  amongst  the  descendants 
of  that  respectable  class  who  quitted 
the  Churcli  on  account  of  Charles 
Il.'sact  of  uniformity,  1662,  at  Kib- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  1719.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Jennings,  he  succeeded 
to  his  private  school,  which  he  re- 
moved from  Kibworth  to  North- 
ampton ;  and  there  he  remained 
durm^  the  rest  of  his  life,  respected 
as  a  divine,  successful  as  an  instructor. 


and  beloved  as  a  private  man.  He 
died  1717  at  Lisbon,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
aged  73.  Dr.  Doddridge  is  now 
best  known  by  his  '  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  religion  in  the  Soul,'  a  work 
remarkable  for  its  spirit  of  piety, 
and  for  the  author's  eloquent  me- 
fthod  of  enforcing  a  regard  for  the 
momentous  trutlis  of  revelation. 

Edmund  Hallet  (1656—1742), 
was  bom  in  London,  and  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  Queen's 
college,  Oxford.  Evincing  a  great 
taste  for  astronomy,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  an  attempt  to  correct 
Tycho  Bralie's  error?,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  place  of  the  fixed  stars ;  and 
making  a  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  he 
formed  a  catalogue  of  those  bodies 
which  never  appear  above  the  hori- 
zon of  Greenwicii  or  Dantzic.  After 
two  years'  residence  he  returned  in 
1678  to  England,  and  for  his  labours 
he  was  honoured  with  the  decree  of 
M.  A.  at  Oxford,  by  royal  mandamus. 
During  a  continental  visit,  he  observ- 
ed that  remarkable  comet  which  soon 
after  engaged  the  attention  of  all  other 
European  philosophers  ;  and  after  re- 
gistering lus  opinions  upon  it  in  the 
Paris  observatory,  he  published  in 
England  his  theory  of  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  compass,  1683.  In 
1698  he  obtained  from  king  William 
the  appointment  of  a  vessel,  to  en- 
able him  to  improve  his  philosophical 
observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
needle ;  and  after  penetrating  to- 
wards the  south  pole  till  the  ice  stop- 
ped his  progress,  he  returned,  1700. 
In  a  third  voyage  he  examined  the 
course  of  the  tides  in  the  English 
channel,  and  accurately  ascertained 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each 
headland,  1 702.  He  was  subsequently 
engaged  by  the  emperor  of  Germany 
to  examine  the  coast  of  Dalmatia; 
and  was  on  his  return  made  succes- 
sively Savilian  professor  of  geometiv 
at  Oxford,  an  honorary  LL.D.,  a  fel- 
low of  the  royal  society,  astronomer- 
royal  at  Greenwich  after  Flamstead, 
and,  by  queen  Caroline's  favour,  a 
half-pay  captain.  He  died,  aged  86, 
1742.     Dr.  Halley,  from  observing  a 
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transit  of  mercury  over  the  sun's  disc 
at  St  Helena,  promulgated  his  me- 
thod of  determining  the  parallaxes  of 
the  planets ;  by  which  the  important 
discovery  of  the  distances  of  the  pla- 
nets from  each  other,  and  from  the 
sun,  was  effected.  Halley  was  also 
the  first  to  predict  the  return  of  a 
comet,  deciding  that  such  bodies  were 
only  planets  obeying  the  law  of  an 
elliptic  orbit — (See  Holiest  Comet.) 
It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that 
Halley  was  a  gross  infidel ;  and  that 
he  reaped  no  other  advantage  from 
his  study  of  physics,  than  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  bom  with  intellects 
doubly  superior  to  the  common  order 
of  men. 

Hans  Sloane  (1662—1752)  was 
bom  at  Killeleagh,  in  Ireland,  of  re- 
spectable parents  ;  and  early  display- 
ing an  inquisitive  mind,  he  obtained 
leave  to  visit  London ;  where,  by  at- 
tending the  various  lectures,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence. 
After  a  visit  to  Paris  and  the  sou^ 
of  France,  he  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  accompanied  as  phy- 
sician the  duke  of  Albemarle,  gover- 
nor of  Jamaica.  Though  only  fifteen 
months  in  the  island,  he  made  a  large 
collection  of  plants ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  was  made  physician  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society.  At  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  made  a  baronet,  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  suc- 
cessor to  Newton  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Societv.  He  died  at  Chelsea, 
where  he  had  bought  much  property 
which  still  bears  his  name,  aged  90, 
1752;  bequeathing  his  cabinet  of 
curiosities  (now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum) to  the  public  for  ^20,000, 
about  half  its  supposed  value. 

Godfrey  Knkllee  (1648—1728), 
bora  at  Lubec,  was  educated  at  Ley- 
den  for  the  army ;  but  a  natural  ge- 
nius for  design  led  him  to  study  un- 
der Rembrandt,  and  he  was,  on  com- 
ing to  England,  warmly  patronised 
as  a  nainter  by  Charles  II.  Wil- 
liam ill.  knighted  him,  and  made 
him  a  gentleman  of  his  privy-cham- 


ber ;  and  George  I.  created  him  a 
baronet  He  was  also  made  a  noble 
and  knight  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire by  Leopold,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford.  His 
likenesses  were  always  considered 
very  accurate;  save  that  he  con- 
stantly gave  an  air  of  gentility,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  could  be  traced  in  his 
originals  :  his  colouring  was  judi- 
cious, and  remarkably  steady  and  en- 
during. Having  acquired  a  hand- 
some fortune,  he  lived  in  great  splen- 
dour at  his  house  at  Whitton,  near 
Hampton-court ;  and  though  accused 
of  personal  vanity,  he  was  ever  a  most 
hospitable  friend,  and  died  much  la- 
mented, affed  75,  1723. 

John  Vanburgh  (1671  — 1726) 
was  of  a  Flemish  family,  which,  on 
account  of  Alva's  severity,  took  re- 
fuge in  England,  where  John  was 
born.  He  at  first  entered  the  army, 
but  relinquished  it  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  and  became  known  to 
the  public,  1697,  by  a  comedy  called 
*The  Relapse.*  The  popular  play 
of  '  The  Provoked  Wife'  followed  j 
and  in  1707  *The  Confederacy,'  the 
most  witty  as  well  as  the  most  licen- 
tious of  his  productions.  *  The  Pro- 
voked Husband,'  which  he  left  im- 
perfect at  his  death,  was  completed 
by  Colley  Cibber ;  and  it  still  retains 
its  attraction,  as  an  amusing,  though 
exaggerated,  picture  of  obsolete  man- 
ners and  characters.  Mean  while  Van- 
burgh rose  as  an  architect  *,  and  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  build 
Blenheim-house  for  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  which,  with  Howard 
Castle,  and  the  Mansion-house,  Lon- 
don, though  all  somewhat  ponderous, 
may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  his 
taste  and  skill.  He  was  made  cla- 
rencieux  in  the  herald's  college,  1 704, 
was  in  1714  knighted  by  George  II. ; 
and  he  died  comptroller  of  the  board 
of  works,  aged  55,  1726. 

Thomas  Gdy  (1644—1724),  son 
of  a  lighterman  of  Southwark,  where 
he  was  born,  became  a  bookseller  in 
Cornhill;  and  on  being  prohibited 
printing  bibles  in  Holland  for  im- 
portation to  England,  contracted  with 
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the  university  of  Oxford  for  its  pri- 
vilege ofsole  publication  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  which  he  soon  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  His  property,  how- 
ever, was  yet  further  augmented  by 
purchasingseamen's  tickets  and  South- 
sea  stock,  1720 ;  and  having  resolved 
to  live  a  bachelor,  he  became  a  great 
benefactor  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital, 
Southwark.  After-  erecting  an  alms- 
house at  Tamworth,  which  he  repr^ 
sented  in  parliament,  he  formed  the 
noble  design  of  erecting  that  stately 
pile  which  bears  the  name  of  *  Guys 
nospital ;'  and  which  he  effected  at  a 
cost  of  19,000/.  and  endowed  with 
220,000/.  Though  thus  munificent 
to  the  world,  Mr.  Guy  was  singularly 
parsimonious  at  home,  it  being  his 
constant  practice  to  dine  on  his  shop 
counter  ^for  he  continued  a  book- 
seller), with  an  old  newspaper  for  a 
table-cloth ;  and  his  apparel  was  usu- 
ally so  mean,  that  the  alms  of  the  hu- 
mane were  not  unfrequently  pressed 
upon  him,  as  upon  a  half-starved 
mendicant ;  the  term  of  *  an  old  Guy  * 
being  to  this  day  a  cockney  reproach, 
originating  in  his  appearance.  He 
di^  aged  80,  1724. 

John  Radcliffb  (1650—1714), 
bom  at  Wakefield,  Yorks,  entered  at 
University  college,  Oxford,  and  pass- 
ed thence  to  Lincoln  college,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  On  set- 
tling as  a  physician  in  London,  he 
rapidly  rose  to  eminence,  and  at^ 
tended  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark and  king  VV  illiam .  When  how- 
ever called  to  the  latter,  1699,  his 
rough  address,  which  was  his  great 
vice,  gave  necessarily  great  offence. 
The  king,  showing  him  his  swollen 
ankles,  asked  him  his  opinion  :  '  I 
would  not,'  answered  the  blunt  physi- 
cian, *  have  your  majesty's  two  legs 
for  your  three  kingdoms.'  On  the 
last  illness  of  queen  Anne,  it  is  said 
that  he  refused  to  visit  her,  though 
requested  by  the  privy-council ;  but 
it  seems  by  his  own  statement  that 
he  was  never  solicited  to  attend,  and 
that  his  unpopularity,  and  the  attempts 
to  censure  him  in  tne  commons,  were 
totally  unmerited.    He  died   1714, 


aged  64, three  months  after  the  queen  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  public  odium 
heaped  upon  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  charge  of  disrespect  towards  his 
sovereign,  hastened  his  death.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary*s  church,  Ox- 
ford, with  great  solemnity.  In  his 
character  Radcliffe  was  violent,  fickle, 
and  avaricious.  The  bulk  of  the 
large  fortune  he  had  accumulated^  he 
left  to  charitablepurposes ;  and  be- 
sides creating  two  travelling  fellow- 
ships in  University  college,  Oxford, 
he  left  provision  for  the  erecting  of  an 
infirmary,  and  of  a  splendid  library 
(the  latter  of  which  cost  40,000/.)  in 
his  favourite  city,  both  which  still 
bear  his  name. 

Richard  Mead  (1 673— 1754\  son 
of  the  rector  of  Stepney,  Midalesexi 
who  turned  dissenter,  was  born  at 
Stepney,  and  sent  to  study  medicine 
under  ursevius  at  Leyden.  He  even- 
tually settled  in  Austin-friars,  Lon- 
don, and  was  one  of  oueen  Anne's 
physicians  in  her  last  illness.  Being 
consulted  by  government  upon  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  import-^ 
at  ion  of  the  plague,  which  raged  at 
Marseilles,  he  published  his  discourse 
on  pestilential  contagion,  which  in 
one  year  passed  through  seven  edi- 
tions. In  1727  he  was  physician  to 
George  II.,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  in  the  same  situation  his 
two  sons-in-law,  Drs.  Wilmot  and 
Nichols.  He  died  1754,  aged  81. 
Dr.  Mead  attained  so  much  cele- 
brity after  the  decease  of  his  chief  pa- 
tron, Radcliffe,  that  he  made  in  one 
year  (what  was  then  thought  enor- 
mous) 7000/.  by  his  practice.  With 
the  most  urbane  manners,  he  united 
the  greatest  liberality  ;  and  he  would 
never  receive  a  fee  from  any  clergy- 
man except  one,  who  disputed  with 
him  on  the  propriety  of  his  prescrip- 
tions. '  Alive  by  miracle,  or,  what  is 
next,  alive  by  Mead,'  is  one  of  Pope's 
laudatory  lines,  on  occasion  of  his 
own  cure. 

Herman  Boerhaavb  ( 1668  •— 
1788),  son  of  a  divine,  was  bom  at 
Voertioot,  in  Holland,  and  after  com* 
pleting  hii  education  in  the  univer- 
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sity  of  Leyden,  devoted  himself  to 
medicine.  He  ultimately  attained 
the  highest  rank  in  his  profession ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hatten,  1705, 
he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  medi- 
cine at  Leyden,  and  raised  the  credit 
of  that  university  extraordinarily,  as 
a  school  of  physic.  Students  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  thither, 
particularly  from  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  his  theories  obtained  such 
ascendancy,  tliat  scarcely  any  other 
were  heard  of  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  1714,  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  tiie  university  ;  and  he  was 
now  not  only  consulted  by  patients 
from  neighbouring  countries,  but  his 
fame  brought  him  applications  from 
the  European  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  even  related  tliat  a  Chi- 
nese mandarin,  wishing  for  his  advice, 
wrote  a  letter,  addressed  *  To  the  il- 
lustrious Boerhaave,  physician  in  Eu- 
rope,* which  was  safely  delivered. 
He  died  in  retirement,  after  some 
years  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  botanical  garden  near  Leyden,  aged 
70,  1738.  Though  the  principles 
upon  which  Boerhaave  based  his 
theory  of  medicine  have  been  well- 
nigh  exploded,  he  has  tlie  merit  of 
having  advanced  hypotheses,  which 
obtained  more  generally  than  anv 
other^  since  tlie  time  of  Galen.  His 
errors  were  chiefly  an  attempt  to  rear 
son  on  the  nature  of  living  bodies, 
from  data  derived  from  the  properties 
of  inanimate  subjects ;  and  he  lays 
too  much  stress  on  supposed  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  animal  fluids.  In 
chemistry,  he  only  methodized  and 
improved  the  previously-discovered 
elements  of  the  science ;  but  it  must 
be  said  to  his  credit,  that  he  banislied 
from  his  pages  the  mystical  jargon  of 
the  alchvmists,  and  treated  his  sub- 
ject with  extreme  perspicuity  and 
elesance. 

Alain  Rene  Lesagb  (1668  — 
1747),  born  at  Sarzeau  in  Britanny, 
was  son  of  a  lawyer ;  and  after  stu- 
dying at  the  college  of  Jesuits  at 
Yannes,  obtained  occupation  at  the 
house  of  an  advocate  at  Paris,  where 
his  wit,  and  taste  for  elegant  litera- 


ture, obtained  him  friends.  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  his  guar- 
dian (now  his  father  was  dead)  liad 
dissipated  his  little  fortune;  inso- 
much that  he  liad  never  been  articled 
to  his  master.  Although  admitted 
an  advocate  of  parliament,  he  devo- 
ted most  of  his  time  to  Spanish  lite- 
rature, and  produced  those  admirable 
translations,  or  imitations  of  Castilian 
dramas  and  romances,  which  have 
given  him  an  undying  name.  Le 
Diable  Boiteux,  Gil  Bias,  and  Les 
A  ventures  de  Gusman  d'Alfarache, 
are  of  these  the  best  known  ;  and 
Gil  Bias  will  perhaps  ever  continue 
the  most  popular  ot  the  three.  Not- 
withstanding his  talents,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  numerous  compositions, 
L^sage,  owing  to  a  carelessness  and 
liberality  of  disposition,  was  never 
much  above  need ;  and  he  so  died, 
aged  79,  1747. 

Francesco  Geminiani  (1666  — 
1762),  born  at  Lucca,  began  a  musi- 
cal education  under  Lonati  of  Milan, 
a  celebrated  violinist,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  II  Gobbo ;  afterwards 
studied  counterpoint  under  Scarlatti 
at  Rome ;  and  Anally  became  a  pupil 
of  Corelli.  Although  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  instrument,  he  was  con- 
sidered so  wild  and  unsteady  a  timist, 
that  he  put  the  whole  orchestra  into 
confusion  more  than  once  at  Naples, 
while  acting  as  leader  of  tlic  band ; 
and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  retire 
from  that  situation.  In  1714  he 
came  to  London,  and  supported  him- 
self for  man^'  years  by  teaching,  and 
by  playing  his  own  compositions  at  the 
concerts  of  the  nobility ;  but  while 
on  a  visit  to  Dublin,  a  treacherous 
female-servant  stole  from  his  desk  the 
manuscript  of  a  treatise  on  music 
which  had  cost  him  vast  labour ;  and 
the  vexation  produced  a  fever,  of 
which  he  soon  after  died  there,  at 
the  great  age  of  96,  1762.  Gemi- 
niani*s  *  Twelve  Solos*  are  very  clever 
productions,  and  form  a  highly  use-, 
ful,  though  somewhat  difficult  pra- 
tique for  the  violinist.  His  'En- 
chanted Forest,'  wherein,  by  mere 
sound,  and  without  the  aid  of  words. 
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he  attempted  to  express  the  episode 
in  book  thirteeD  of  the  *  Gerusalemme' 
of  Tasso,  though  fanciful,  is  also  a 
verv  skilful  production. 

Jean  Baftiste  Massillon  (1663 
-^174*2),  bom  at  Hi^res,  was  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratoire,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  at  Vienne 
by  his  oration  on  the  archbishop  of 
that  city,  that  he  was  called  to  Paris, 
where  his  eloquence  astonished 
crowded  audiences.  His  mode  of 
preaching  was  peculiarly  his  own ; 
interesting,  natural,  and  simple,  his 
appeals  were  directed  to  the  heart, 
and  succeeded  far  above  the  efforts 
of  all  competitors.  The  court  heard 
him  with  applause,  and  Loiiis  XIV. 
paid  him  this  sincere  compUment : — 
'  Father,  when  I  hear  other  preach- 
ers, I  go  away  pleased  with  them  ; 
but  when  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  dis- 
pleased with  myself.'  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  discoursing  of  the  small 
number  of  tlie  elect,  his  eloquence 
was  so  awfully  striking,  that  an  in- 
voluntary murmur  of  applause  arose 
in  the  congregation,  and  assisted  the 
preacher  more  forcibly  to  convey  his 
pathetic  appeal.  He  was  in  1717 
appointed  bishop  of  Clermont ;  and 
died,  aged  79,  1742.  His  published 
sermons  are  not  only  models  of  elo- 
quence, but  are  distinguished  for  their 
sound  divinity,  and  their  valuable 
scriptural  elucidation. 

Rene  de  Veetot  (1655 — 1735) 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  entered  among  the  Capu- 
chins. The  austerities,  however,  of 
a  monastic  life  affected  his  health, 
and  he  quitted  his  high  office  of 
prior  to  become  a  secular  clergyman 
1701 ;  from  which  period  until  his 
death,  aged  80,  1735,  he  resided  at 
Paris,  respected  as  a  divine,  and 
much  read  as  an  historian.  His  chief 
works  are  histories  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  Rome,  Portugal,  and  Swe- 
den, a  history  of  the  Bretons,  and  a 
history  of  Malta — a  series  wliich  liave 
earned  him,  amongst  his  nation,  the 
title  of  .the  modern  Quintus  Curtius. 
He  was,  however,  too  little  a  labourer, 
and  too  little  fond  of  research,  to  be 
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a  correct  historian;  and  trusting  to  his 
memory  a  good  deal,  and  to  his  ima- 
gination more,  he  is  worthy  of  no 
praise  beyond  his  style,  which  is 
very  lively  and  elegant,  and  his  sen- 
timents, which  are  generally  those  of 
a  man  of  reflection  and  virtue. 

Jean  Baptists  Rousseau  0670 
— 1741),  a  French  lyric  poet  or  emi- 
nence, was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of 
Paris ;  and  getting  into  the  service  of 
marshal  Tallard,  accompanied  him  in 
his  embassy  to  England.  Having 
been  successful  with  a  dramatic  work, 
he  was  called  to  appear  on  the  stage 
at  Paris,  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  audience  ;  but  such  was 
the  heartless  meanness  of  the  poet, 
that  he,  on  that  occasion,  attempted 
to  disown  his  aged  father,  who  liad 
come  forward  with  the  crowd  to  ex- 
press his  joy  at  the  wretch's  success. 
("Too  every-day  a  result  of  the  mo- 
dern march  of  intellect  I)  Though  the 
odes  of  Housseau  are  acknowledged 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  that  class  of 
French  poetry,  the  author  never  pro- 
fited by  his  talents ;  and  quarrelling 
with  and  satirizing  every  one  who  did 
not  admit  and  allow  for  his  genius, 
he  was  driven,  first  into  Switzerland, 
and  then  to  Brussels,  where  he  died, 
in  comparative  poverty,  aged  71, 
1741. 

Joseph  Miller  (1684—1738),  a 
witty  low  comedian,  whose  name  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  to  express  *  a 
pun.'  When  (Jongreve's  plays  were 
in  fashion,  he  took  the  characters  of 
Sir  Joseph  Wittol  in  the  *  Old  Bache- 
lor,* Ben  in  'Love  for  Love,'  and 
Teague  in  the  *  Committee,'  with  all 
the  eclat  necessary  to  establish  his 
fame ;  but  it  was  at  his  suppers  that 
he  is  said  peculiarly  to  have  shone, 
when,  in  his  private  character  of 
chairman  of  the  feast,  that  repartee 
display  began,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hercules  and  his  feats  of  strength, 
has  caused  every  subsequent  effusion 
of  the  sort  to  be  solemnly  placed  to 
his  account.  Stephen  Duck,  the  self- 
taught  Wiltshire  poet,  wrote  witty 
Joe's  epitaph,  when  he  was  sure  he 
had  died,  which  event  occurred  1738, 
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in  his  55th  year.  There  is  fkir  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  first  work  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  collection  of  the  jests 
of  Joe  Miller,  was  compiled  by  one 
John  Mottley.  As  respects  the  effvct 
of  witty  sayings  (which  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  main  object  of  the  pun- 
ster), we  question  whether  our  Ame- 
rican brethren  do  not  excel  us.  Tlicy 
have  a  method  of  association,  which 
by  the  sudden  contact  of  totally  op- 
posed notions,  occasions  a  species  of 
explosion  in  a  mind  tliat  is  at  all 
sensible  to  '  the  ludicrous  ;*  and  it  is 
no  small  praise  to  say  of  their  system 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing  much 
innocent  mirth,  without  in  any  way 
causing  wisdom  to  be  laid  asleep. 
Some  of  the  puns  attributed  to  Joe 
Miller  are  really  too  good  to  laugh  at, 
thus  defeating  the  object  in  view ; 
and  this  compliment  must  be  our  ex- 
cuse for  preferring  the  plan  of  our 
more  successful  brother  Jonathan. 

Robert  Clayton  (1695—1758), 
born  in  Dublin,  was  son  of  the  dean 
of  Kildare.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school,  and  Trinity  col- 
lege, Dublin ;  and  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Clarke  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, her  majesty  made  him  bishop  of 
Killaloe,  and  he  subsequently  held 
respectively  the  sees  of  Cork  and 
Clogher.  He  was  a  low-churchman, 
and  nearly  an  Arian  ;  and  having  pro- 
posed, in  the  Irish  lords,  that  the 
Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds  should 
be  expunged  from  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  Ireland,  and  further 
displayed  his  heterodox  notions  in 
his  *  Vindication  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,'  measures  were 
set  on  foot  to  degrade  him.  lie- 
fore  the  proceedings,  however,  com- 
menced, a  nervous  fit,  occasioned  by 
agitation  of  mind,  put  a  period  to 
the  bishop's  existence,  at  the  age  of 
68,  1758.    - 

Contemporaries. — John,  Baron 
GoERTZ,  born  in  Holstein,  gained  by 
his  valour  the  good  opinion  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  who  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  finances.  Though  a 
highly  talented  roan,  and  respected  as 
such,  he  caused  great  discontent  by 


raising  taxes  to  support  the  last  war  of 
Charles  with  Norway ;  and  no  sooner 
was  the  news  of  his  master^s  death  at 
Frederickshall  received  at  Stockholm, 
than  Goertz  was  accused  of  treason, 
tried,  and  soon  after  beheaded,  1719. 
David  Constant,  a  learned  professor 
of  Lausanne,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
95,  1733,  after  having  passed  a  long 
life  of  literary  labour.  He  was  author 
of  a  celebrated  *  Collection  of  Letters 
of  the  Popes,'  and  published  commen- 
taries on  Flonis,  Cicero,  and  Eras- 
mus. John  Abbuthnot,  son  of  a 
Scottish  divine,  was  bom  at  Arbuth- 
not,  near  Montrose,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Settling 
in  London  as  a  physician,  he  was  con- 
sulted, during  an  illness,  by  the  other 
medical  attendants  of  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  ;  and  his  advice  leading 
to  a  cure,  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  queen  Anne,  1709,  He  now 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Swift,  Pope, 
and  the  other  wits  of  the  day ;  who  en- 
couraged him  to  attack  the  degene- 
rate taste  and  abuse  of  learning  then 
prevalent,  which  he  did  in  the  Cer- 
vantic  style,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  Marti* 
nus  Scriblerus.'  He  died,  respected 
for  his  piety  and  other  virtues,  aged 
60,  1735.  Thomas  Chubb,  bom 
near  Salisbury,  became  a  tallowchan- 
dier  in  that  city.  Being  a  man  of 
natural  genius,  he  applied  vigorously 
in  his  leisure  hours  to  mathematics 
first j  and  then  to  divinity  ;  and  when 
the  controversy  between  Clarke  and 
Waterland  arose  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity, he  wrote  *  The  Supremacy  of 
the  Fathers  asserted,'  and  was  in- 
stantly noticed  by  the  learned.  At 
length  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  induced  him 
to  become  his  confidential  servant; 
and  at  his  house  he  was  long  in  the 
habit  of  waiting  at  table,  out  of  livery. 
Sir  Joseph  would  have  advanced  him ; 
but  he  preferred  returning  to  Salis- 
bury, and  aiding  his  nephew  in  the 
business  he  had  formerly  resigned. 
He  died,  aged  6h,  1 747 ;  and  after  that 
event,  was  published,  as  his,  a  work 
denying  the  truth  both  of  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations  I  Jomr 
Freimd,  bom  at  Croton,  Northamp- 
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tonshire,  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster and  Christ-church,  Oxford  ;  and 
early  appeared  as  an  annotator  on 
Demosthenes  and.  Ovid.    He  adopted 
physic  as  his  profession,  accompanied 
lord    Peterborough   in    his   Spanish 
expedition,  then  visited  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  wrote  a  vindication  of  the 
earFs  conduct  as  a  general  in  Valen- 
cia.    After  going  with  Ormond  to 
Flanders  as  his  physician,  he  was 
chosen  member  for  Launceston  ;  but 
his  speeches  in  the  house  seeming  to 
connect  him  with  tlie  plot  of  bishop 
Atterbury,  he  was  sent  for  six  months 
to  the  Tower,  in  which  confinement 
be  planned  his  great  work  *  the  His- 
tory of  Physic'     He  died,  aged  51, 
1728.     His  brother  Robert  was  head 
of  Westminster-school  after  Busby, 
edited  *  Cicero  de  Oratore,'  and  died 
1764.     PiBTRo   GiAMNONE,  bom  in 
Apulia,  adopted  the  legal  profession, 
and  became  celebrated  by  writing  a 
'  History  of  Naples ;'  his  remarks  in 
which  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
papal  power  gave  such  offence  at 
Rome,  that  he  was  glad  to  find  a  re- 
fuge even  in  a  Piedmontese  prison, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  protecting  him 
therein    from    further    punishment 
He  died  in   exile,  aged   72,   1748. 
Etiennb  Gbopfroi,  born  in   Paris, 
became  professor  of  chemistiy  and^  of 
medicine  there,  travelled  over  Europe, 
and  published  a  valuable  pharmaco- 
poeia with  the  title  of*  Le  Code  M^ 
dicamentaire,*  which  became  the  basis 
of  similar  compilations  throughout 
the  continent  and  in  England.    Geof- 
froi  died,  aged  59,   1731.     Thomas 
Hkarnb,  bom  at  White  Waltham, 
Berks,  was  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of 
that  place,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Cherry  of  Shottesbrooke,  was  sent  to 
Edmund-hall,  Oxford.     In  1699,  his 
friends  wished  him  to  be  ordained  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to  Marvland ;  but, 
although  he  took  holy  orders,  he  pre- 
ferred the  learned  retirement  of  his 
university,  and  as  an  indefatigable  anti- 
quaiy,  began  researches  into  the  V&r 
luable  stores  of  the  Bodleian.     He 
was  for  some  years  a  librarian  of  that 
noble  collection,  and  was,  in  1715, 
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appointed  archetypographus  of  Ox- 
ford, and  squire  bedell  of  the  civil 
law.     These  offices,  however,  he  soon 
after  resigned,  as  he  refused  to  take 
the  oatlis  to  the  house  of  Hanover ; 
and  though  preferment  was  frequently 
offered  him,  he  declined  it  on  the 
same  scruples  of  conscience.     H e  was 
a  man  of  great  cheerfulness,  and  of 
steady  piety;  and  there  are  among 
his  papers  various  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Giver  of'^all  good,  writ- 
ten on  occasions  when  he  had  got  to 
the  object  of  respective  researches  of 
difficulty.     He  published  Leiande's 
Itinerary,  Camden's  Annales,  and  se- 
veral original  antiquarian  works,  and 
died  at  Oxford,  agc^d  55,  1 735.    John 
Leclerc,  born  at  Geneva,  was  the 
son  of  a  Greek  professor,  and  took 
holy  orders.     His  tenets  were  Armi- 
nian,  and  the  air  of  Geneva  ill  agreed 
with  such  a  profession  :  he  therefore 
removed  to  Paris,  and  then  visited 
England,  1682,  and  became  known  to 
the  bishops  and  leading  men  of  the 
nation.      He,  however,  abominated 
episcopacv,  in  the  spirit  of  a  presbyte- 
nan ;  and  his  name  was  soon  in  surpris- 
ing ill  favour  in  Britain.     As  a  criti- 
cal scholar  and  philosopher  he  was 
more  successful ;    and    the   learned 
world  has  still  to  thank  him  for  his 
'  Ars  Critica,'  a  work  containing  the 
best  rules  for  distinguishing  spurious 
from  authentic   productions  in  the 
study    of  ancient    authors.      After 
preaching  at  the  Savoy,  London,  for 
some  time,  Le  Clerc  removed  to  Am- 
sterdam, 1683,  where  he  was  elected 
professor  of  Hebrew,  philosophy,  and 
belles  lettres,  at  the    Remonstrant 
college ;  in  which  post  he  died,  aged 
76,  1 786.     Le  Clerc  was  one  of  those 
theologians  who  contended  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  and  was,  therefore, 
no  favourite  with    any   established 
church.     He-  was  even  suspected  of 
Socinian  notions ;  and  his  attempts 
to  account  for  the  scriptural  mira- 
cles in  a  natural  way,  brought  him 
in    collision    with    numerous    Eng- 
lish divines.    His  writings,  however, 
are    valuable,   and  cannot    be  ne- 
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glected  by  the  theological  student, 
however  debased  they  are  by  dog- 
matism and  controversial  acrimony. 
His  brother  D/ime/(  1652—- 1728)  was 
a  highly  celebrated  physician  at  Ge- 
neva, and  author  of  a  history  of  me- 
dicine of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  of  the  most  comprehensive  work 
on  'intestinal  worms*  ever  written. 
Chaales,  Baron  de  Montesquieu, 
bom  at  Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  first 
displayed  the  strong  powers  of  liis 
mind  in  his  •  Persian  Letters,'  wherein 
he  lashed  the  follies  and  vices  of  his 
nation,  which  occasioned  Fleury  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  French  academy.  In  1722 
his  eloquent  remonstrances  against 
some  taxes,  occasioned  their  repeal ; 
after  which  the  continued  opposition 
of  the  government  to  him,  induced 
his  travelling  over  the  continent 
to  collect  information  for  a  work 
he  had  in  view,  and  which  even- 
tually appeared,  1748,  with  the 
title  of  *  Esprit  des  Lois.'  For  two 
years  he  resided  in  England,  where 
the  queen  noticed  him  a  great  deal ; 
and  on  his  quitting  our  shores  he  ob- 
served, 'tliat  England  was  tlie  country 
where  to  think,  and  France  where  to 
live.'  This  talented  philosopher  died, 
aged  66,  175o.  His  *  Spirit  of  Laws' 
discusses  at  large  the  nature  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  government  from  which 
laws  emanate,  or  to  which  they  oueht 
to  be  adapted}  and  though  laden 
with  errors  of  theory,  and  statements 
devoid  of  truth,  it  long  had  a  vast 
reputation,  and  that  chiefly  through 
its  wit  and  Tia'ivete  of  remark.  As 
the  author,  both  in  this  work  and 
the  *  Persian  Letters,*  had  exhibited 
much  freedom  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, the  Sorbonne  began,  but  did 
not  pursue,  an  inquiry  into  his  tenets ; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  Jesuits  indu- 
ced him,  on  his  deathbed,  to  retract 
his  deistical  opinions.  In  private  life 
IV^ontesquieu  was  an  amiable  and 
worthy  man,  though  somewhat  par- 
simonious. Bkrnard  de  Montfau- 
90N,  was  of  noble  descent,  and  born 
at  the  castle  of  Soulage  in  Langue- 
doc,  1655.  He  quitted  the  army  for  a 


monastery,  1675,  entering  the  Bene- 
dictine order;  and  he  theDceforih 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  giving 
to  the  world  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  and  his  most  valuable 
work  *L* Antiquity  expliqu€  et  re- 
presentee en  Figures,'  forming  a  com- 
plete treasury  of  classical  archieology, 
in  15  folio  volumes.  Mont&u^on 
was  handsomely  treated  by  pope 
Innocent  XII.  and  tlie  cardinals,  on 
his  visiting  Rome,  1698 ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  1701,  he  published 
*  Diarium  Italicum,'  an  interesting 
account  of  his  journey.  He  died  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  aged  87, 
1741.  IIene  de  Reaumur,  bom  at 
Rochelle,  was  son  of  a  barrister  of 
that  city,  and  after  studying  under 
the  Jesuits  of  Poitiers,  devoted  him- 
self, witli  an  ample  fortune,  to  the 
observation  of  nature.  Through  the 
interest  of  his  relative,  the  president 
Henault,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris, 
1 708 ;  and  from  tliat  period  he  con- 
tinued, during  half  a  century,  one  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  members 
of  the  association.  He  made  import- 
ant obser\'ations  on  tlie  formation  of 
pearls ;  discovered  in  Languedoc 
mines  of  the  turquoise,  a  substance 
which  he  showed  to  be  the  fossil  teeth 
of  the  mastodon ;  and  pointed  out 
the  best  methods  for  converting  iron 
into  steel.  His  improved  tliermo- 
meter,  made  known  1781 ;  his  en- 
amelled porcelain,  1739;  his  experi- 
ments concerning  artificial  incubation 
in  Egypt ;  and  his  excellent  work  on 
insects— all  tend  to  prove  him  one  of 
the  most  talented  philosophers  ever 
produced  by  France.  He  died,  aged 
74,  1757.  Antoine  Watteau,  bom 
at  Valenciennes  of  humble  parents, 
became  scene-painter  to  the  Parisian 
opera ;  and  a  picture  he  executed 
having  gained  the  prize  at  the  aca- 
demy, Louis  XV.  gave  him  a  pension 
to  enable  him  to  visit  Rome,  and 
study  the  great  masters.  He  soon 
painted  in  a  style  which  attracted, 
even  in  the  capitol,  extraordinary 
notice  to  his  figures  and  groupings ; 
but  his  health  suddenly  gave  way, 
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and,  after  passing  a  year  in  England 
on  his  way  from  Italy,  he  returned 
to  Paris  only  to  die,  aged  37,  1721. 
John  Woodward,  born  in  Derby- 
shire, became  apprentice  to  a  Lon- 
don linendraper,  but  contrived,  du- 
ring his  leisure  hours,  to  make  such 
progress  in  medical  science,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Peter  Barwick,  that, 
in  1692,  he  was  elected  to  the  medical 
professorship  at  Gresham  college,  and 
m  1695  was  constituted  M.D.  by 
archbishop  Tenison.  In  the  latter 
vear  appeared  his  *  Essay  towards  a 
Katurai  nistory  of  the  Earth,  with  an 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  Univer- 
sal Deluge  thereon;'  and  though, 
from  the  scanty  materials  of  his  day, 
it  is  a  meagre  sj'stem  of  cosmology, 
it  merits  the  praise  of  basing  theory, 
for  the  first  time,  on  actual  obser- 
vation, scorning  the  hypothetical  va^ 
garies  of  previous  geologers.  Dr. 
Woodward  died,  aged  63,  17*28 ;  be- 
aueathing  a  snm  to  found  a  lecture- 
snip  of  150/.  aryear  at  Cambridge, 
the  chair  of  which  was  first  held  by 
Conyers  Middleton.  Demetrius 
Cantemir,  a  Tartar  of  illustrious 
birth,  expected  to  succeed  his  father 
as  governor  of  Moldavia,  under  the 
Turks ;  but  he  was  supplanted,  and 
when  sent  to  defend  the  province  for 
the  sultan  against  the  Russians,  he 
betrayed  it  to  the  czar  Peter.  Retir- 
ing hereupon  to  tlie  Ukraine,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  and  wrote 
several  works  in  Latin,  of  which 
'  Tlie  History  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  Russia'  is  tlie  best.     He  died. 


aged  50,  1723;  and  his  son  Antio- 
chus  was  long  a  diplomatic  person  in 
the  Russian  court,  which  he  civilized 
by  his  poetical  and  general  taste. 
The  latter  died,  aged  34,  1744.  Jo- 
nathan Wild  (who  may  be  called 
*  the  English  historical  highwayman/ 
the  gravest  biographers  and  annalists 
having  found  it  necessary  to  mention 
him)  was  originally  a  thief-taker ;  * 
and  after  a  career  of  astonishing  vil- 
lany  and  success,  ended  his  days  by 
the  hangman  at  Tyburn,  in  his  forty 
second  year,  1725. 
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1703,  Ahmed  III.  Popes.— 1700, 
Clement  XL;  1721,  Innocent  XI 11. ; 
1724,  Benedict  XIII.  France.— 
1643,  Louis  XIV. ;  1715,  Lous  XV. 
Russia.— 1696,  Peter  I.;  1725, Cathe- 
rine I.;  1727,  Peter  II.  Sweden. — 
1697,  Charles  XII. ;  1718,  Ulrica- 
Eleonora  ;  1720,  Frederick  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  Denmark  and  Norway. — 
1699,  Frederick  IV.  Portugal.— 
1705,  John  V.  Spain.— 1700,  Phi- 
lip  V. ;  1724,  Louis  I.  and  Philip  V. 
Germany.— 1711,  Charles  VI.  Po- 
land.— 1709,  Augustus  I.  restored. 
Prussia.— 1713,  Frederick  William 
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IV.  Sardinia. — 1720,  Victor  Ama* 
deus  II.  Delhi. — 1713,  Firokhser; 
1717,  Rafia  I.  and  IL  ;  1718,  Mo- 
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Mahmud  the  Afghan  ;  1725,  Ash* 
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reign  clxxii. 

GEORGE  IL,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1727  TO  1760—33  tears. 

Personal  History.— George  1 1.,  the  son  of  George  I.,  was  born  at  Han* 
oyer,  1683,  and  like  his  father,  constantly  preferred  the  interests  of  his  Ger- 
man state  to  those  of  his  more  important  inheritance.  He  liad  married  be- 
fore his  accession,  1704,  Caroline,  princess  of  Brandenburg- A nspach,  an 
amiable  woman,  who  displayed  great  dignity  as  queen  of  England,  and  was 
always  the  warm  patron  of  the  learned,  and  tlie  instant  friend  of  the  needy. 
She  died  1737,  aged  fifty-four,  universally  regretted.    By  her  the  king  had 
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eight  children  ;  1.  Frederick  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  before  his 
&ther,  and  whose  son,  George  111.,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  2.  George,  who 
died  young ;  3.  William,  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  conqueror  of  the  Pre- 
tender, died  a  badielor,  1765  ;  4.  Anne,  princess-royal,  married  to  Charles, 
prince  of  Orange ;  5.  Amelia,  died  unmarried,  1 786 ;  6.  Caroline,  died  un- 
married, 1757  ;  7.  Maiy,  married  Frederick,  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  8. 
Louisa,  the  wife  of  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark.  George  11.  was  short  and 
well  shapen,  with  very  prominent  eyes,  a  high  nose,  and  a  fair  complexion. 
He  was  prone  to  anger,  but  easily  appeased ;  otherwise  he  was  moderate  and 
humane ;  in  his  mode  of  living,  temperate  and  regular.  He  was  fond  of 
pomp  and  military  parade,  and  personally  brave.  In  fact  he  loved  war  as  a 
soldier,  and  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the  greatest  militaiy 
characters  of  the  continent.  He  was  popular  throughout  his  reign,  and  was 
very  generally  and  sincerely  regretted  at  his  decease. 

Political  History. — George  II.  succeeded  his  father  1727,  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty-four,  when  tlie  two  parties  into  which  the  nation  had  so  long 
been  divided,  liad  changed  their  names  from  whig  and  tory  to  tlie  court  and 
country  parties.  Throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  this  reign  there  seem  to 
have  been  two  grand  objects  of  controversy ;  namely,  the  national  debt 
(thirty  millions),  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  The  court 
party  constantly  found  excuses,  notwithstanding  a  profound  and  continued 
peace,  to  increase  the  one  and  not  diminish  the  other,  and  were  constantly 
victorious.  The  next  thing  worthy  of  notice  is  the  charitable  corporation 
fraud,  1731,  whereby  a  society  of  men,  under  the  plea  of  raising  a  capital  of 
23,000/.,  to  lend  money  a^  legal  interest  to  the  poor  upon  small  pledges,  iii> 
creased  that  capital  to  600,000/.,  and  then  decamped  witli  the  money.  No 
less  than  six  members  of  parliament,  besides  many  persons  of  higher  rank, 
were  found  to  be  concerned  in  this  act  of  fraud  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
public  forgot  the  circumstance.  In  1732  Walpole  formed  a  scheme  to  fix  a 
general  excise,  by  commencing  with  tobacco,  which  was  to  pay  no  customs 
on  importation,  but  fourpence  per  pound  when  sold  out  of  the  government 
warehouses,  where  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  arrival.  So  violent  was 
the  popular  ferment,  that  the  commons  threw  out  the  bill,  alarmed  at  the 
threats  of  the  crowds  which  daily  beset  the  house ;  the  minister  was  burned 
in  effigy,  and  a  new  parliament  called.  Walpole  having  succeeded,  in  this 
new  assembly,  in  his  design  to  drive  out  the  country  party,  passed  several 
useful  laws  to  gain  popularity,  but  did  not  again  propose  the  excise  scheme 
(though  most  of  the  provisions  of  his  bill  have  been  subsequently  adopted) ; 
and  then  declared  war  with  Spain,  1 739. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  had  insulted  the  commerce 
of  England  ;  and  as  a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy  in 
South  America,  gave  the  British  frequent  opportunities  of  pushing  in  con- 
traband commodities  upon  that  continent,  the  Spaniards,  in  revenge,  de- 
clared no  more  logwood  should  be  cut.  Hostilities  thereupon  commencing, 
the  British  admiral  Vernon  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Bello ;  while 
Anson,  after  a  voyage  of  three  years*  duration,  in  which  he  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  Spanish  galleon  and  other 
prizes,  valued  at  600,000/.,  though  he  lost  a  complete  fleet  in  the  stormy 
South  Seas.  But  the  attack  of  the  English  on  Carthagena  failed,  and  af^er 
great  loss,  they  re-embarked  their  troops,  and  returned  home,  1741  ;  where- 
upon the  popular  indignation  forced  Walpole  to  resign,  and  he  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  peers  as  earl  of  Orford. 

No  less  than  407  British  ships  having  been  captured  in  the  contest  with 
Spain,  the  nation  became  disgusted  with  naval  affairs  ;  and  at  once  entered 
into  the  quarrels  that  were  beginning  on  the  continent  of  Europe.    A'u- 
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gusttis  1.  of  Poland  had  died  1733,  and  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  nominated 
by  Charles  XII.,  had  been  supported  by  the  French  in  liis  attempt  upon  the 
throne,  but  was  put  down  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  The  emperor  of 
Germany  dying  in  1740,  the  French,  regardless  of  treaties,  particularly  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  caused  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor, 
with  the  title  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  the  Prussians  aided  them  on  this  occa^ 
sion.  England,  therefore,  resolved  to  stand  fortii  in  Maria  Theresa's  defence ; 
and  an  army  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  continent,  and  strengthened  by  a 
body  of  Hanoverians  in  British  pay.  George  II.  himself  shared  in  the  cam- 
paign, although  its  conduct  was  intrusted  to  the  earl  of  Stair;  and  it  was 
attempted  to  effect  a  junction  with  Maria  Theresa's  general,  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  in  order  to  crush  the  French  at  a  blowv  But  near  the  village 
of  Dettingen,  June  16,  1743,  the  French  contrived  to  surround  the  English 
and  Hanoverians,  and,  had  they  acted  without  precipitation,  would  have 
made  king  and  all  prisoners.  Their  impetuosity,  however,  saved  Britain 
this  disgrace,  and  they  were  ultimately  driven  back  across  the  Mayne,  with 
a  loss  of  500  men  ;  a  victory  which  was  long  celebrated  in  England,  and  to 
commemorate  which  the  well-known  Te  Deum  of  Handel  was  composed. 

The  French  were  about  to  invade  England  after  this  defeat,  with  the  Pre- 
tender at  their  head,  when  admiral  Norris  dispersed  their  fleet.  They,  how- 
ever, appeared  with  120,000  men  in  the  Netherlands,  under  count  Saxe ;  and 
the  allies,  amongst  whom  were  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
were  defeated  by  them  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  174^  with  the  loss 
of  12,000  men.  Holland  and  Russia  being  now  on  the  side  of  Maria  The- 
resa, the  nominal  emperor,  Charles  VII.,  was  obliged  to  fly,  1745;  and, 
stripped  even  of  Bavaria,  his  inheritance,  he  passed  henceforward  a  life  of 
obscurity  at  Frankfort  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Charles  Edward,  the 
young  Pretender,  son  of  the  Pretender  prince  James,  landed  in  Scotland 
with  a  few  followers,  and  a  ship-load  of  arms,  1745 ;  and  being  joined  by  the 
Highlanders  of  certain  clans,  entered  Edinburgh,  and  routed  Sir  John  Cope 
and  the  English  forces  at  Preston-pans,  September  21.  Had  the  prince 
marched  at  once  into  England,  the  consequences  would  probably  have  been 
serious  to  the  party  in  power ;  but  he  remained  in  Edinburgh,  waiting  for 
succours  which  had  been  promised  him^  but  which  never  arrived ;  so  that 
the  season  of  action  was  lost.  Though  general  Wade  could  not  get  his 
6000  Dutch  troops  to  act  against  Charles  Edward,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
soon  arrived  from  Flanders  with  a  detachment  of  well-disciplined  dra^ 
goons  and  infiintry ;  and  the  prince,  liaving  been  compelled  by  the  quarrels 
amongst  his  Highland  generals  to  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  after  advancing 
witliin  100  miles  of  London,  found  himself  opposed  by  14,000  well-supplied 
and  veteran  soldiers.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Culloden,  near  Inverness, 
April  16,  1746,  in  which  the  Pretender's  troops  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  himself  compelled  to  fly.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  behaved 
on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  refusing  quarter  to  the  wounded, 
the  unarmed,  and  the  defenceless ;  and  many  were  slain  who  had  only  been 
spectators  of  the  combat,  the  soldiers  themselves  doing  the  oflSce  of  the  com- 
mon executioner.  Thirty-seven  officers,  adherents  of  the  Pretender,  were 
executed  as  traitors  at  Kennington-common,  Carlisle,  and  York,  respectively ; 
and  the  earl  of  Kiltnamock,  lord  Balmerino,  and  lord  Lovat,  were  put  to 
death  with  the  usual  solemn  ceremonial.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  were 
commanded  henceforth  to  wear  clothes  of  the  common  fashion,  laying  aside 
their  military  dress  and  arms ;  and  the  power  of  their  chieftains  was  wholly 
destroyed,  every  man  being  granted  a  participation  in  the  common  liberty, 
to  the  abolition  of  clanship  for  ever.    Prince  Cliarles  Edward,  meanwhile. 
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with  a  price  of  30,000/.  upon  his  head,  wandered  six  months  in  the  frightful 
wilds  ot  GlengaiT ;  and,  like  his  great-uncle,  Charles  11.,  was  eventuaUy,  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  iaithful  adherents,  put  safely  on  shore  in  France.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  returned  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden  to  Flanders,  to  take  the 
command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  eoual.  The  French 
recovered  every  fortress  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  taken ;  and 
had  not  admirals  Anson,  Warren,  and  Hawke  made  some  captures  of  French 
ships,  the  English  affairs  would  have  been  in  a  desperate  state.  At  length 
Louis,  tired  of  the  contest,  proposed  a  peace  ;  and  a  treaty  was  accordingly 
concluded  at  Aix-larChapelle,  October  18,  1748. 

In  1751  died  Frederict,  prince  of  \\'ales,  beloved  by  the  majority  for  his 
good  nature,  and  his  opposition  to  the  ministry.  So  much  had  he  displeased 
his  royal  parent  on  the  latter  account,  that  they  seldom  met  amicably ;  and 
when,  on  a  former  occasion,  prince  Frederick  had  offended  the  king  in  a 
family  matter,  a  public  order  was  issued  to  the  effect,  that  all  who  visit^  the 
prince  would  be  refused  admission  at  court. 

War  again  broke  out  with  France,  1756,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
that  power  to  the  introduction  of  British  settlers  in  Nova-Scotia ;  a  terri- 
tory which  the  English  were  anxious  to  possess,  in  order  the  better  to  defend 
their  American  colonies  and  fishery.  Although  the  British  arms  met  with 
little  srccess  in  Nova  Scotia,  many  French  ships  were  taken  ;  and  nothing 
was  then  talked  of  but  an  invasion  of  England.  Fiffy  thousand  men  were 
brought  down  to  the  French  shores,  to  embark  in  ffat-bottomed  boats  for  the 
opposite  coasts :  but,  from  some  undefined  cause,  the  attempt  was  laid  aside 
for  an  attack  on  Minorca.  Admiral  Byng  was  instantly  despatched  to  raise 
the  siege ;  but  sailing  away  without  effecting  his  object,  he  was  tried  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  shot  at  Spithead,  1757;  though  he  protested  his 
innocence  as  to  any  treacherous  intent.  The  British  ministry  then  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  promised  to  protect  Hanover 
from  the  French ;  and  thus  England  and  Prussia  found  themselves  opposed 
alone  to  the  allied  powers  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  in  what 
is  called  ttie  seven  years'  war. 

The  two  powers,  however,  desperate  as  was  their  case,  succeeded  against 
their  enemies.  By  the  spirited  conduct  of  colonel  Clive,  who  had  recently 
been  a  clerk  of  the  East  India  company,  all  the  French  towns  and  factories 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  in  India,  except  Pondicherri,  were  seized  by  the 
Enf;lish;  while,  in  1759,  the  French  possessions  in  North  America  fell 
rapidly  before  the  British  arms,  general  Wolfe  at  length  entering  Quebec  as 
a  conqueror,  and  all  Canada  surrendering  to  his  troops.  So  did  France,  as 
if  by  magic  influence,  lose  her  hold  upon  her  chief  territories  both  in  the 
East  and  West ;  added  to  which,  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  new  ministry 
under  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  seemed  to  threaten  the  very 
annihilation  of  her  power.  Though  Hanover  had  fallen  before  the  French, 
by  the  capitulation  of  Closter- Seven  (whereby  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  gave  up  possession  of  the  whole  electorate, 
to  the  ^reat  horror  of  George  II.,  who  regarded  the  circumstance  as  the 
most  disgraceful  event  of  his  reign),  a  reinforcement  from  England  enabled 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  proceed  against  the  Russians  $  while  7000  English, 
under  duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  defeated  80,000*' French  at  Minden, 
1759.  Early  in  1760  a  small  French  fleet,  under  Thurot,  was  sent  against 
Ireland,  and  having  landed  its  men  at  Carrickfei^s,  plundered  that  town. 
The  English  soldiers  therein  behaved  gloriously,  but  were  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate; the  fleet,  however,  was,  in  three  days  after  the  capitulation,  sur- 
rounded, and  captured  by  captain  Eliot,  after  an  action  in  which  Thurot 
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fclJ.  The  British  ■army  in  GermaDy  was  soon  after  augmented  to  30,000, 
and  continued  opposed  to  the  French  with  various  success,  till  they  retired 
in  October  1 760  into  winter-quarters. 

This  measure  had  no  sooner  been  taken,  than  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Georee  II.  lie  had  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  October  25,  and  observed  to 
the  lord  in  waiting,  that,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  would  walk  before 
breakfast  in  the  gardens  of  Kensington,  where  he  then  resided.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  his  return,  being  left  alone  in  his  room,  he  was  heard  to  fall 
with  violence  upon  the  floor.  His  attendants  hurried  into  the  apartment, 
and  lifted  him  upon  his  bed ;  when  he  desired  witli  a  faint  voice  that  the 

Erincess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for :  but  before  she  could  reach  his  chamber, 
e  had  expired,  from  the  unusual  occurrence  of  the  rupture  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart.  He  was  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster-abbey. 


EVENTS. 


Charitable  Couporationb  Fraud, 
1731,  as  in  the  history. 

The  Porteous  Riot,  1736.  The 
Scottish  people,  unaccustomed  to  im- 
posts, and  regarding  them  as  an  un- 
{'ust  aggression  upon  their  ancient 
iberties,  made  no  scruple  to  elude 
them  by  smuggling,  whenever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  throughout  the 
reigns  of  the  first  and  second  George. 
In  one  instance,  however,  the  revenue 
officers  had  succeeded  in  detecting 
Wilson,  a  baker  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  and  in  ruining  him  by  the  fines 
levied  upon  him  for  his  practices. 
This  man,  while  infuriated  by  his 
losses,  happening  to  hear  that  the 
collector  of  the  customs  at  Kirkcaldy 
was  at  a  house  in  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, with  a  large  sum  of  government- 
money  in  his  possession,  attacked 
him  with  three  associates,  and  took 
200/.  from  his  person  ;  but,  together 
with  his  chief  accomplice,  Robertson, 
he  was  apprehended  with  the  booty  in 
his  pockets,  and  condemned  to  death. 
It  was  customary  for  such  as  had  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  to  attend  di- 
vine service  in  the  Tolbooth  church  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  the  day  of  exe- 
cution ;  and  thither  the  two  culprits 
were  accordingly  conveyed,  guarded 
by  four  soldiers.  Scarcely  were  the 
parties  seated,  when  Wilson  suddenly 
seized  two  of  the  guards  in  his  arms, 
and  calling  out,  *  Geordie,  do  for  your 
life !'  snatched  hold  of  a  third  by  the 
coat-collar  with  his  teeth  ;  on  which 
Robertson,  tripping  up  the  fourth, 


sprung  over  the  seats  with  incredible 
agility,  and  got  clear  off.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  Wilson  was  carried 
to  the  Grass-market,  and  executed. 
The  crowd  assembled  was  immense ; 
but  all  was  quiet  till  the  executioner 
ascended  the  ladder  to  cut  down  the 
body ;  when  he  was  saluted  with  a 
volley  of  stones,  many  of  which  struck 
and  injured  the  town-guard,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Porteous.  This 
person,  enraged  at  what  he  considered 
an  insult  to  his  authority,  ordered  his 
men  to  fire,  himself,  it  is  said,  setting 
the  example,  without  either  reading 
the  riot-act,  or  consulting  the  magis- 
trates ;  by  which  four  of  the  specta- 
tors were  killed,  and  eleven  severely 
wounded.  As  the  magistrates  were 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  mul- 
titude, they  were  compelled  to  bring 
Porteous  to  trial,  as  the  sole  author 
of  so  many  deaths ;  when,  being  found 
guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  the  spot  where  Wilson  had  suf- 
fered. A  reprieve,  however,  arrived 
from  London  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  execution  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  most  unexampled  riot  in  Edin- 
burgh. After  a  night*s  labour,  the 
Tolbooth,  or  Newgate,  was  broken 
open,  the  prisoners  set  loose,  and 
Porteous,  who  was  celebrating  his  de- 
livery with  a  party  of  friends,  seized, 
and  carried  by  the  people  to  instant 
death.  Unable  to  obtain  the  usjual 
apparatus,  the  mob  hung  him  on  a 
dyei^s  beam,  and  then  quietly  dis- 
persed.   When  queen  Caroline,  who. 
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in  the  absence  of  her  consort  on  the 
continent,  had  sent  down  the  re- 
prieve, heard  of  the  manner  in  which 
It  had  been  disregarded,  she,  in  the 
height  of  her  displeasure,  exclaimed 
in  the  midst  of  the  council,  'tliat 
sooner  than  submit  to  such  an  insult, 
she  would  make  Scotland  a  hunting- 
field.'  *  In  that  case.  Madam,'  re- 
turned John,  duke  of  Argyle,  with  a 
profound  bow,  '  I  will  take  leave  of 
your  majesty,  and  go  down  to  my 
own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready.' 
Milder  courses,  however,  were  recom- 
mended, and  adopted ;  but  it  is  sin- 
gular that,  although  many  were  ex- 
amined on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  riot,  and  the  inves- 
tigation extended  over  ^ears,  not  a 
single  individual  was  ultimately  con- 
victed. 

EscAPB  OF  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1746.  On  quitting  CuUoden, 
the  prince  was  conveyed  to  Long 
island,  where  he  lay  for  some  time 
concealed;  but  some  troops  being  in 
pursuit  of  him  thither.  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  a  young  lady  animated  by 
the  sacred  principle  of  loyalty,  offered 
to  accompany  him  in  an  open  boat 
to  Skye,  though  the  coast  they 
were  to  quit  was  guarded  by  ships. 
Charles,  dressing  himself  in  woman's 
clothes,  and  taking  the  name  of 
Betty  Bourke,  consented  to  become 
her  Irish  waiting-servant ;  and  they 
crossed,  after  several  shots  had  been 
fired  to  bring  them  to,  from  Long 
island  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  at  Mugstot.  Here  Utdy 
Macdonald  settled  that  he  should 
remain  for  a  few  hours,  on  a  hill 
near  the  house ;  while  her  relative. 
Miss  Flora,  dined  with  her.  At  lady 
Margaret's  table  dined  also  an  officer 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army, 
stationed  here  with  a  party  of  soldiers 
to  watch  for  the  prince,  should  he 
land  in  Skye ;  and  she  often,  after  the 
escape  of  the  latter,  laughed  at  the 
officer  in  question,  for  her  skill  in 
deceiving  him.  The  repast  being 
over.  Flora  on  horseback,  followed 
by  her  Irish  servant,  Kingsburgh,  a 
respectable   laird,  and  the  servant 


of  the  latter,  all  pK>ceeded  to  Kings- 
burgh's  house ;  and  in  their  way 
thither,  liaving  to  cross  a  brook, 
Charles,  that  his  clothes  might  not 
get  wet,  held  them  up  a  great  deal 
higher  than  ladies  are  accustomed 
to  do ;  and  being  cautioned  as  to 
this  point,  he,  on  passing  a  second 
rivulet,  did  not  hold  them  up  at  all, 
but  let  them  float  upon  the  water, 
which  some  women  on  the  spot  ob- 
serving, said  'she  looked  more  like 
a  man  than  a  woman,  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  prince.'  The  prince  slept  at 
Kingsburgh's  more  soundly,  and  for  a 
longer  time,  than  he  had  been  able 
for  many  nights  to  do ;  and  the  next 
day  proceeded  to  Portree,  as  before, 
after  Kingsburgh  liad  given  him  a 
new  pair  of  shoes,  his  old  ones  being 
terribly  worn.  *  These,*  observed 
the  old  laird,  *  I  will  keep  until  you 
are  safely  settled  at  St.  James's.' 
Charles  smiled  and  said,  *  Be  as  eood 
as  your  word !'  Kingsburgh  kept 
them  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  they 
were  bought  at  his  decease  by  a  zea- 
lous Jacobite,  for  twenty  guineas. 
His  wife,  after  the  prince  had  de- 
parted, folded  up  the  sheets  in  which 
he  had  slept,  never  allowed  them  to 
be  washed  more,  and  was  buried  in 
tliem  as  a  winding-sheet. 

On  the  road  to  Portree,  Charles, 
fearing  detection  on  account  of  his 
awkwardness,  changed  his  petticoats 
for  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  piiilibeg,  and  short  hose,  a  plaid, 
wig,  and  bonnet.  At  Portree,  Miss 
Flora  Quitted  the  prince  ;  and  the 
Macleods,  who  had  fought  for  him 
and  been  wounded  at  Culloden,  con- 
veyed him  thence  to  their  island  of 
Rasav.  As  the  place  had  been 
wholly  laid  waste  by  the  English 
soldiery,  they  hastily  constructed  a 
hut  for  the  wanderer ;  and  he  pleased 
the  Highlanders  during  his  first 
meal,  by  preferring  oaten  bread  and 
whiskey  to  wheaten  bread  and 
brandy ;  declaring  that  he  would 
take  only  tlie  former  staple  com- 
modities of  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
so  long  as  they  lasted  to  him.  Young 
Rasay  had  secretly  taken  a  kid  from 
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his  own  flock,  and  now  dressed  it 
for  supper ;  and  the  attendants  keep- 
ing watch  whilst  Charles  slept,  they 
observed  him  start  frequently,  and 
now  and  then  exclaim  in  a  murmur- 
ing tone,  '  Oh  God  I  poor  Scotland  !* 
As  there  was  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing at  Rasay  whether  a  French  ship 
could  be  found,  the  whole  party 
returned  to  Skye,  where  Charles  had 
now  a  cow-house  for  his  residence. 
It  was  here  that  the  prince  desired 
Malcolm  Macleod  to  walk  with  him 
a  little  way>  from  the  house ;  when 
he  opened  his  mind,  saying,  '  1  de- 
liver myself  to  you.  Conduct  me 
forthwith  to  the  laird  of  M'Kinnon*s 
country.'  Malcolm  objected  that  it 
was  dangerous,  as  so  many  parties 
of  soldiers  were  in  motion.  He  an- 
swered, *  There  is  nothing  now  to  be 
done  without  danger/  He  then 
said  that  Malcolm  must  be  the  mas- 
ter, and  he  the  servant ;  so  he  took 
the  bag  in  which  his  linen  was  put 
up,  and  carried  it  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  observing  that  his  waistcoat, 
which  was  of  scarlet  tartan  with  a 
gold  twist  button,  was  finer  than  Mal- 
colm's, he  put  on  Malcolm's  waist- 
coat, and  gave  him  his.  Malcolm, 
though  an  excellent  walker,  found 
himself  excelled  by  the  prince,  who 
told  him  he  should  not  mucli  mind 
the  parties  that  were  looking  for 
him,  were  he  once  but  a  musket-shot 
from  them ;  but  that  he  was  some- 
what afraid  of  the  Highlanders  who 
were  against  him,  and  who,  though 
they  would  not  betray  him  to  his 
enemies,  would  not  mind  assassin- 
ating him.  As  they  proceeded 
through  the  mountains,  taking 
many  a  circuit  to  avoid  houses, 
Malcolm,  to  try  his  resolution,  asked 
him  what  they  should  do,  should 
thev  fall  in  with  a  party  of  soldiers. 
He  answered,  'Fight  to  be  sure!' 
Having  asked  Malcolm  if  he  should 
be  known  in  his  present  dress,  and 
Malcolm  having  replied  he  would, 
he  said, '  Then  I'll  blacken  my  face 
with  powder.'  <  That,'  said  Mal- 
colm, '  would  discover  you  at  once. 
*  Then/  said  he, '  I  must  be  put  in  the 


greatest  dishabiUe.'  So  he  puUed 
off  his  whig,  tied  a  handkerchief 
round  his  head,  and  put  his  nightcajp 
over  it,  tore  the  ruffles  from  his 
shirt,  took  the  buckles  out  of  his 
shoes,  and  made  Malcolm  &sten 
them  with  strings;  but  still  Mal- 
colm thought  he  would  be  known. 
'  I  have  so  odd  a  fiice  (said  he)  that 
no  man  ever  saw  me  but  he  would 
know  me  again.'  He  seemed  nn- 
wilUn^  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid 
narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  afler  victory  had  declared 
for  the  army  commanded  by  the' 
duke  of  Cumberland.  Hecould  not 
allow  himself  to  think  tiunTa  general 
could  be  so  barbarous. 

When  they  were  near  M*Kinnon*s 
house  (in  Skye),  they  met  a  man 
named  Ross,  who  had  been  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Highland  army.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  prince, 
then  clapped  his  Imnds  and  exclaimed, 
*Alas!  is  this  the  case?*  Finding 
that  there  was  now  a  discovery,  Mal- 
colm asked,  'What's  to  be  done?* 
*  Swear  him  to  secrecy,*  answered 
prince  Charles.  Upon  which  Mal- 
colm drew  his  dirk,  and  on  the 
naked  blade  made  him  swear  that 
he  would  say  nothing  of  having  seen 
the  prince,  till  his  escape  should  be 
made  public  Malcolm's  sister,  whose 
house  they  reached  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  asked  him  who  that  was 
with  him  ?  He  said  it  was  one  Louis 
Caw  from  Crieff,  who  being  a  fugitive 
like  himself,  he  had  engaged  him  as  a 
servant ',  but  that  he  haa  fallen  sick. 
Her  husband  was  gone  a  little  way 
from  home  ;  but  was  expected  every 
minute  to  return.  She  put  for  her 
brother  a  plentiful  Highland  break- 
fast. Prince  Charles  acted  the  ser- 
vant well,  sitting  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance with  his  bonnet  off.  Malcolm 
then  said  to  him, '  Mr.  Caw  yon  have 
as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have ;  there 
is  enough  for  us  both  :  you  had  bet- 
ter draw  near  and  share  with  me.' 
Upon  which  he  rose,  made  a  profound 
bow,  sat  down  at  table,  and  eat  very 
heartily.  After  this  there  came  an 
old  womaD,  who,  according  to  ancient 
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hosDitality,  brought  wanii  water  and 
washed  Malcolm's  feet.  He  desired 
her  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  man 
who  attended  him.  She  at  first 
seemed  averse  from  this,  thinking  him 
beneath  her,  and  in  the  periphrastic 
language  of  the  Highlanders,  said 
warmly,  *  Though  I  washed  your 
father's  son's  feet,  why  should  I  wash 
his  father's  son's  feet?*  She  was, 
however,  persuaded  to  do  it.  They 
then  went  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some 
time ;  and  when  Malcolm  awoke,  he 
was  told  that  Mr.  John  M'Kinnon, 
hk  brother-in-law,  was  in  sight.  He 
sprang  out  to  talk  to  him,  before  he 
should  sM  prince  Charles.  After 
saluting  him,  Malcolm,  pointing  to 
the  sea,  said,  'What,  John,  if  the 
prince  should  be  prisoner  on  board 
one  of  these  tenders  T  *  God  forbid  I* 
replied  John.  *  What  if  we  had  him 
here?*  said  Malcolm.  *I  wish  we 
had/  answered  John, '  we  should  take 
care  of  him,*  *  Well,  John,'  said 
Malcolm,  *  he  is  in  your  house.'  John, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  wanted  to  run 
directly  in,  and  pay  his  obeisance  ; 
but  Alalcolm  stopped  him,  saying, 
*  Now  is  your  time  to  behave  well, 
and  do  nothing  that  can  discover  him.' 
John  composed  himself,  and  having 
sent  away  all  his  servants  upon  dif- 
ferent errands,  was  introduced  into 
the  presehce  of  his  guest,  and  was 
then  desired  to  go  and  get  ready  a 
boat  lying  near  his  house,  which, 
though  but  a  small  leaky  one,  they 
resolved  to  take,  rather  than  go  to 
the  laird  of  M*Kinnon.  John  Mac 
Kinnon,  however,  thought  otherwise; 
and  upon  his  return,  told  tliem  that 
his  chief  aqd  lady  M*Kinnon  were 
coming  in  tlie  laird's  boat.  Prince 
Cliarles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm, 
'I  am  sorry  for  thb,  but  must  make  the 
best  of  it.'  M'Kinnon  then  walked 
up  from  the  shore,  and  did  homage  to 
the  prince,  while  his  lady  waited  in  a 
cave ;  to  which  tliey  all  afterwards  re- 
paired, and  were  entertained  with 
cold  meat  and  wine. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod  being  now 
superseded  by  the  laird  of  M'Kinnon, 
desired  leave  to   return  to  Rasay ; 


whereon  the  prince  bade  him  a  cor- 
dial adieu,  and  insisted  on  his  accept- 
ing a  silver  stock-buckle,  and  ten 
guineas  from  his  purse,  tliough,  as 
Malcolm  said,  it  did  not  appear  to 
contain  above  forty.  Malcolm  beg- 
ged to  be  excused,  saying  that  he  had 
a  few  guineas  at  his  service ;  but 
Charles  answered,  *  You  will  have 
need  of  money;  and  1  shall  get 
enough  when  I  come  upon  the  main- 
land.' The  laird  of  M'Kinnon  then 
conveyed  the  prince  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Knoidart.  In  this  manner 
did  the  descendant  of  tlie  unfortunate 
James  rove  about  the  country  of  his 
fathers;  and  it  was  not  until  five 
months  from  this  period,  that  a  pri- 
vateer of  St.  Malocs,  hired  by  his 
friends,  arrived  in  Lochranacn,  in 
which  he  embarked  in  the  most 
wretched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a 
short  coat  of  black  frieze,'  threadbare ; 
over  which  was  a  common  Highland 
plaid,  girt  round  liim  by  a  belt,  from 
which  liung  a  pistol  and  dagger.  He 
had  not  been  shifted  for  many  weeks; 
his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  visage  wan, 
and  his  constitution  greatly  impaired 
by  famine  and  fatigue.  IJe  was  ac- 
companied bv  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
and  other  exiles,  who  had  shared  all 
his  calamities  after  his  quitting  Skye. 
They  set  sail  for  France ;  and  after 
having  been  chased  by  two  English 
men-of-war,  arrived  in  safety  at  Ro- 
seau, near  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne. 
The  prince  never  again  revisited  Bri- 
tain, and  died  at  Florence  1788.  (See 
Cardinal  York^) 

Execution  of  Eugene  Aram, 
1759. — Aram  was  a  market-garden- 
er's son  of  Newly,  Yorkshire ;  and 
having  natural  abilities,  he  obtained 
by  his  own  labour  enough  Greek  and 
Latin  to  set  up  a  school  at  Knares- 
borough.  About  1745  one  Daniel 
Clarke,  a  shoemaker  of  that  place, 
was  suddenly  missing,  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances  ;  but  as  his  affairs 
were  known  to  be  in  a  deranged 
state,  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  absconded  from  his  creditors, 
till  full  thirteen  years  afterwards, 
when  an  imprudent  expression,  drop- 
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ped  by  one  Richard  Houseman,  re- 
specting a  skeleton  then  discovered 
in  a  cavern  called  St.  Robert's  cave, 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  custody, 
as  one  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Clarke.  From  Houseman's  confes- 
sion, an  order  was  issued  for  the  ap- 
prehension also  of  Aram,  who  had 
long  since  quitted  his  native  county, 
and  been  uslier  in  various  schools ; 
in  which  occupation  he  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, and  evinced  some  taste  as  a 
poet.  In  1758  he  was  lodged  in  York 
castle,  on  the  charge  above  mentioned, 
brought  to  trial  on  the  dd  of  August, 
1759,  and,  notwitlistanding  one  of 
the  most  eloquent,  argumentative, 
and  pathetic  defences  ever  known, 
fully  convicted  on  the  testimony  of 
Houseman,  corroborated  by  strong 
circumstantial  evidence.  Aram  even- 
tually acknowledged  his  guilt ;  but 
on  being  summoned  to  execution,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  contrived 
to  wound  the  veins  of  his  arm  in  two 
places  with  his  razor ;  life,  however, 
was  not  extinct,  and  being  conveyed 
in  a  state  of  stupor  to  the  gallows, 
he  underwent  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  was  afterwards  gibbeted  in 
Knaresborough  forest.  His  trial  pro- 
duced, at  the  moment,  a  sensation 
equalled  only  by  that  connected  with 
the  case  of  Thurtell  in  later  times. 

Edoystone  Lighthouse  comple- 
ted, 1759. — The  Eddystone  rocks 
are  situated  twelve  miles  and  a  half 
off  the  Devonshire  coast  ;  and  a 
lighthouse  was  first  erected  on  them 
byi\ir.  Winstanley,  1696,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  terrible  wrecks  they 
had  recently  occasioned.  The  difii- 
culties  of  the  undertaking  were  many, 
and  the  dangers  not  less ;  for  the 
rocks  are  surrounded  by  a  deep  and 
troubled  ocean,  which  covers  the 
l^reater  part  of  them,  and  whenever* 
It  blows  hard,  rolls  over  them  with 
resistless  fur}'.  The  light  was  put  up 
in  J  698;  and  in  November,  1703, 
the  fabric  wanting  some  repairs,  Mr. 
Winstanley  went  down  to  Plymouth 
to  superintend  the  performance  of 
them.     The  opinion  of  the  common 


people  at  this  period  Tims,  that  the 
building  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  but  M  r.  Winstanley  held  dif- 
ferent sentiments,  and  when  the  pre- 
sumed danger  was  mentioned  to  him 
previously  to  his  going  off  the  rocks, 
he  replied,  '  1  am  so  well  assured  of 
the  strength  of  it,  that  1  should  only 
.wish  to  be  there  in  the  greatest  storm 
tliat  ever  blew  under  tlie  face  of  the 
heavens.'  In  tliis  he  was  too  soon  gra- 
tified ;  for  while  he  was  in  the  light- 
house, a  dreadful  storm  began,  which 
raged  most  violently  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  November,  1703 ;  and 
on  the  ensuing  morning  not  a  vestige 
of  the  structure  was  to  be  seen. 

The  building  had  not  been  long 
destroyed,  before  a  homeward-bound 
Virginian  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks ; 
a  calamity  which  induced  benevolent 
persons  to  hasten  the  restoration  of 
the  Eddystone.  A  captain  Lovett, 
therefore,  completed  a  second  one  in 
1709:  and  during  its  construction, 
Loivis  XIV.  being  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, a  French  privateer  made  prison- 
ers of  the  men  at  work  upon  it,  and 
carried  them,  together  with  their 
tools,  to  France.  The  transaction 
having  reached  the  ears  of  Louis,  he 
most  noblv  ordered  tliem  to  be  re- 
leased, and  the  captors  to  be  put  in 
their  place ;  declaring  that,  *  though 
at  war  with  England,  he  was  not  at 
war  with  mankind.'  He  even  sent 
back  the  men  to  their  work  with 
presents,  observing,  *  that  the  light- 
house was  of  service  to  all  nations 
having  occasion  to  navigate  the  chan- 
nel that  divides  France  from  England.' 
This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
1755,  and  the  three  light-keepers 
were  with  difficulty  saved  by  boats. 
One  of  these,  Henry  Hall,  ninety- 
four  years  of  age,  told  the  surgeon 
who  attended  him,  that  while  looking 
up  the  building  (as  the  fire  began  at 
the  top)  a  quantity  of  molten  lead 
liad  suddenly  poured  down  upon  liim, 
some  of  whicli  had  gone  down  his 
throat.  The  thing  seemed  incredible 
to  Dr.  Spry ;  but  on  the  eleventh 
day,  the  man  dying  suddenly  in  great 
agony,  his  body   was  opened,  and 
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there  was  found  in  the  stomach  a 
solid  piece  of  lead,  of  a  flat  oval  form, 
weighing  seven  ounces. 

Notwithstanding  this  second  failure, 
Mr.  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  was  ap- 
pointed to  commence  a  lighthouse  of 
stone  on  the  rocks,  1756  ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1 759,  a  happy  period  was  put 
to  the  undertaking,  without  loss  of 
life  or  limb  to  any  one  concerned  in 
it  It  now  only  remained  to  wait  for 
a  storm,  to  try  the  solidity  of  the  edi- 
fice. 1  he  hard  weather  of  1 759, 1 760, 
1761,  appeared  to  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  it.  The  year  1762  was 
ushered  in  by  a  tempest  of  the  great- 
est violence,  the  rage  of  which  was 
such,  that  one  of  those  who  had  been 
used  to  fortel  its  downfal,  was  heard 
to  say  *if  the  Eddystone  be  now 
standing,  it  will  stand  for  ever  !*  From 
that  time,  any  doubt  of  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  the  building  has  been 
so  entirely  out  of  men's  minds,  that 
whatever  storms  have  happened  since, 
no  inquiry  has  ever  been  made  con- 
cerning it. 

L  A  w*s  Pkojbcts,  1716.  —  John 
Law,  a  Scotsman  of  bad  character, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  manslaughter,  after  having  pro- 
posed to  the  British  parliament  vari- 
ous wild  plans  of  finance,  was  per- 
mitted by  the  regent  of  France  to 
found  a  bank  at  Paris,  1716,  which 
became  the  national  depository  j  and 
to  this  were  added  the  interests  of 
the  Mississippi  company.  The  hopes 
of  immense  gain  gradually  brought 
all  the  specie  of  the  kingdom  under 
his  control;  and  in  1719  his  paper 
was  calculated  to  be  worth  eighty 
times  the  circulating  coin  of  the  na- 
tion. Like  the  South  Sea  scheme  in 
England,  the  consequences  were  most 
fatal.  On  a  sudden,  the  bank  was 
incapable  of  answering  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  thousands  of  fa- 
milies were  without  homes  and  with- 
out bread.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  regent  quelled  the  tumults  that 
were  every  where  commencing.  Law 
escaped,  and  died  some  time  after  at 
Venice ;  but  years  passed  away  be- 
fore France  recovered  from  the  blow. 


Revolt  of  Corsica. — This  island 
having  declared  itself  independent 
of  Genoa,  1 7*29,  an  adventurer, caltins 
himself  Theodore,  baron  of  Neuho^ 
by  birth  a  Frenchman,  landed  from  a 
ship  laden  with  warlike  stores,  1796, 
and  offered  to  aid  the  inhabitants  in 
their  conflicts  with  their  former  mas- 
ters. The  French,  however,  taking 
part  with  the  Genoese,  Theodore, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  king  of 
Corsica,  again  became  a  wanderer, 
and  ultimately  died  in  want  in  Lon- 
don, 1756.  The  British,  in  1745, 
sent  a  fleet  in  aid  of  the  islanders, 
but  recalled  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  union  amongst  the  leading 
Corsicans  ;  and  though,  by  the  efforts 
of  Paoli,  the  Genoese  were  at  length 
driven  out,  1755,  the  French  obtained 
a  cession  of  the  isle  to  their  nation 
by  Genoa,  1768,  and  completely  sub- 
dued it  in  the  following  year.  (See 
Paoli.) 

Earthquake  at  Lima. — This  city 
of  South  America  was  destroyed  by 
a  terrible  earthquake,  1 746 ;  but  it  is  a 
visitation  of  such  freauent  occurrence 
there,  that  the  people  think  they  do 
enough  by  rebuilding,  after  each  ca^ 
lamity,  on  the  ground-floor  only  ;  so 
that  the  houses  are  low.  Tliey  are, 
however,  capacious  and  handsome ; 
being  usually  of  stone,  with  the  roofs 
partially  covered  with  reeds  or  beau- 
tiful cloths,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
sit  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  breezes  in 
a  climate  where  it  never  rains.  All 
the  churches  and  convents  of  Lima 
are  extremely  rich  ;  and  many  images 
of  the  saints  are  of  massive  gold, 
adorned  with  jewels.  So  wealthy  was 
the  city  in  1672,  that  when  the  vice- 
roy arrived  from  Spain,  the  inha- 
bitants actually  paved  the  streets 
through  which  he  made  his  public 
entry,  with  ingots  of  silver. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  hade 
Stadtholder,  1747,  by  the  title  of 
William  IV.  The  office  had  been 
vacant  from  \102,^( See  Holland  m- 
der  William  IK) 

Tuscany  ceded  to  Germany. — 
By  the  treaty  of  London,  1718,  the 
emperor  Cfaiarles  VI.  agreed  to  give 
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Tuscany  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  to 
don  Carlos,  infante  of  Spain,  as  being 
the  next  heir,  should  the  grand-duke, 
John  Gaston  de  Medici,  die  without 
issue.  Carlos,  however,  impatient 
for  possession,  obliged  the  Floren- 
tines, 1732,  to  do  him  homage,  before 
the  death  of  John  Gaston,  and  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  emperor ;  and 
war  breaking  out  in  consequence  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Spaniards  in 
Italy,  the  latter  were  not  only  suc- 
cessful in  gaining  Tuscany,  but  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  for  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  accordingly  crowned  king  at  Pa^ 
lermo,  17.So.  (See  Two  Sicilies  under 
Charles  I.)  By  a  treaty,  1736.  Tus- 
cany was  taken  from  king  Charles, 
and  given  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
{afterwards  the  emperor  Francis  I.) 
in  lieu  of  Lorraine,  which  was  given 
to  Stanislaus  of  Poland  for  his  life, 
and  then  to  be  annexed  for  ever  to 
France.  The  Florentine  state  has 
ever  since  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  the  present  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  n840)  being  Leopold  IL, 
cousin  of  the  present  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand L 

Tuscany,  the  restorer  of  literature 
and  thearts,  comprises  the  fruitful  vale 
of  Amo,  emphatically  styled  the  Para- 
dise of  Europe.  And  if  i ts  natural  ad- 
vantages are  great,  its  civil  and  social 
system  has  long  tended  to  render  its 
inhabitants  perhaps  the.  most  con- 
tented and  flourishing  race  in  the 
world.  Tuscany  is  truly  a  land  flow- 
'  ing  with  milk  and  honey :  corn,  wine, 
oil  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  are  in 
abundance ;  while  the  groves  of  mul- 
berry-trees admit  a  most  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm,  whereby 
the  richest  silks  are  produced.  It  is 
to  the  existing  agricultural  system 
that  the  Florentines  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  their  happiness.  The  te- 
nure in  socage,  or  tenure  on  half- 
produce  (see  Socage  I'enure}  is 
universal  in  Tuscany.  There  are 
great  as  well  as  small  proprietors :  all 
divide  their  laud  in  nearly  equal 
m^iairies  (in  Italian,  poderi)  of  from 
six  to  ten  acres,  the  net  produce 
of  which  vanes  from  50/.  to  150^. 


sterling,  in  a  country  where  all  pro- 
visions are  cheap.  The  small  pro- 
prietors divide  the  harvests  them- 
selves with  the  peasant;  the  large 
have  factors,  who  manage  at  the  same 
time  twenty  or  thirty  poderi.  The 
cottage  of  the  labourer  is  built  in  the 
middle  of  die  portion  of  land  which 
he  and  his  family  have  to  cultivate ; 
and  is  generally  so  placed,  as  that 
he  can  at  once  overlook  the  whole. 
In  the  lower  part  is  the  stable  and 
wine-press ;  above,  two  or  three 
dwelling-rooms.  As  the  same  house 
and  fields  generally  pass  from  father 
to  son  for  several  generations,  the 
labourer  (contadino)  becomes  attached 
to  them,  with  all  the  pride  of  pro- 
perty ;  he  ornaments  them  in  all  the 
pure  taste  of  the  Tuscans ;  he  deco- 
rates with  flowers  his  aia,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  stocks  it  with 
various  kinds  of  poultry.  The  con- 
tadino, interested  in  all  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  dividing  with  his  mas- 
ter the  fruits  of  his  labour,  cultivates 
with  a  sort  of  affection  the  corn,  vine, 
olive,  mulberry,  and  chestnut,  with  all 
the  numerous  fruit-trees  intermixed, 
in  the  narrow  space  assigned  him : 
he  seldom  employs  workmen, — him- 
self, his  wife,  and  children,  do  all  the 
work ;  he  disburses  no  money — ^al- 
most all  the  capital  he  lays  out  is  in 
the  form  of  labour  :  but  there  is  no 
need  of  any  overlooking  to  make  him 
work — his  ardour  equals  that  of  those 
who  work  by  task  ;  only  it  is  import- 
ant to  him  to  do  it  as  well  as  fast. 
He  braves  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
the  dews  of  the  evening  ;  he  dreams 
at  night  of  the  ameliorations  of  which 
his  podere  is  capable';  he  has  ail 
the  advantages  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  property.  All,  however,  is 
not  his :  on  the  day  of  harvest,  the 
master  of  the  factor  comes;  the 
thrashed  corn  is  measured  on  the 
floor,  and  of  every  two  bushels  the 
master  takes  one;  if  it  is  he  who 
furnished  the  seed,  he  takes,  before 
the  corn  is  divided,  a  heaped  bushel 
for  every  one  he  provided.  Divisions 
are  again  in  like  manner  made  at  the 
harvests  of  Indian  com,  the  vintage. 
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the  flour  of  chestnuts,  the  oil,  and  the 
cods  of  silk.  Finally,  the  tniHayer 
gives  the  roaster,  in  spring,  a  couple 
of  fowls,  and  in  autumn  a  couple  of 
capons,  for  his  share  of  the  poultry- 
court  ;  and  a  fixed  quantity  of  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  for  tliat  of  the 
stable.  Every  thing  is  paid  in  kind 
between  the  master  and  the  metayer ; 
the  latter  does  not  buy  or  sell  any 
thing ;  he  handles  no  money ;  the 
former  remains  alone  charged  with 
the  taxes.  The  master,  likewise,  lias 
no  money  to  disburse  on  his  side,  ex- 
cept for  those  great  ameliorations 
which  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  pro- 
perty— the  construction  of  canals  for 
watering  meadovrs,  or  dykes  for  rivers 
— having  already  furnished  the  land 
with  the  plantations  on  it,  the  first 
set  of  instruments  of  husbandry,  the 
stock,  and  the  seed  ;  and  he  feels  per- 
fectly assured  that  his  rent  is  secure, 
easy  of  collection,  and  yielded  to  the 
full  point  of  value. 

No  better  proof  could  be  afforded 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Tuscan  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  than  by  the  fact 
that,  after  the  acknowledged  scanty 
harvest  of  1839  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  the  Tuscan  states  had, 
in  the  month  of  November,  more 
corn  than  they  could  rind  sale  for  — 
569,499  sacks  of  wheat  being  offered 
to  buyers  at  Leghorn  on  the  10th  of 
the  month,  at  prices  which  could 
hardly  be  thought  to  compensate  the 
cost  of  growth. 

Extraordinary  Longevity.  — 
*  Threescore  years  and  ten'  are  af- 
firmed by  the  royal  psalmist  to  be 
the  ordinary  allotted  duration  of  hu- 
man life  ;  an  J  if  men  do  perchance 
reach  fourscore,  *  yet,'  continues  the 
same  authority, '  is  their  strength  then 
but  labour  and  sorrow.*  Among  the 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
named  one  Jamez  Bowch,  a  resident  of 
Killingworth,  Warwickshire,  who 
died,  aged  152  years,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  August,  1756. 
Antecedent  to  him  was  Henry  Jen," 
hinty  of  Bolton,  Yorkshire,  who  reached 
the  yet  more  extraordinary  age  of  169. 
His  faculties  remained  strong  to  the 


last ;  and  at  an  assize  he  appeared  to 
give  evidence  of  what  had  passed 
within  his  knowledge  140  years  be- 
fore. He  remembered  the  battle  of 
Flodden-field.  As  he  was  bora  before 
registers  were  kept,  no  place  would 
acknowledge  him  as  a  native ;  so 
that,  to  the  disgrace  of  his  opulent 
neighbours,  he  was  compelled  to  beg 
his  bread  in  the  last  part  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1 670 ;  and  there  is  erected 
to  his  memory  a  monument  in  Bol- 
ton church,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was 
buried.  But  the  person  whose  name 
is  most  familiarly  connected  with  our 
notions  of  longevity  is  Thomas  Parr^ 
a  peasant  of  Shropshire,  who  lived 
152  years  and  nine  months.  He 
performed  penance  in  his  parisli- 
church  at  the  age  of  100  for  an  illegi- 
timate child ;  and  at  120  married  a 
second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son. 
He  was,  in  1635,  brought  to  London, 
and  introduced  to  Charles  L ;  but 
the  change  of  situation,  and  particu- 
larly the  drinking  of  wine,  proved 
fatal  to  a  constitution  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  more  temperate  and  abste- 
mious habits,  and  he  died  the  same 
year.  There  have  been  various  others 
who  have  reached  nearly  the  same 
great  age ;  but  there  is  one  who  ex- 
ceeded even  Jenkins  in  duration  of 
life.  This  was  a  negress  named 
Loidsa  Truxo,  who  died  at  Tucomea, 
in  South  America,  aged  179years» 
1784. 

The  Earthquake  at  Lisbok, 
1755. — As  one  of  these  awful  visita- 
tions differs  little  from  another,  ex- 
cepting in  the  amount  of  injury  to 
life  and  property,  a  succinct  narra- 
tive of  the  very  dreadful  calamity  in 
question,  from  the  pen  of  an  ejre- 
witness,  will  afford  as  correct  a  notion 
as  can  be  desired  of  the  nature  of 
such  phenomena.  Mr.  Braddock  thus 
writes  to  Dr.  Sandby,  cliancellor  of 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  :  *  It  was  on 
the  morning  of  November  1,  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  that  I  was 
set  down  in  my  apartment,  when  the 
papers  and  table  I  was  writing  on  be- 
gan to  tremble  with  a  gentle  motion ; 
which  surprised  me,  as  I  could  not 
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perceive  a  breath  of  wind  stirring. 
Whilst  reflecting  what  this  could  be 
owing  to,  the  whole  house  began  to 
shake  from  the  very  foundation ; 
which  at  first  I  imputed  to  the  rat- 
tling of  several  coaches  in  the  main 
street ;  but  on  hearkening  more  at- 
tentively, I  was  undeceived,  and 
heard  a  strange  frightful  kind  of  noise 
under  eround,  resembling  the  rum- 
bling of  thunder.  Upon  this  I  threw 
down  my  pen,  remaining  in  suspense, 
whether  I  should  stay  in  tlie  apart- 
ment, or  run  into  the  street,  as  the 
danger  in  both  places  seemed  equal ; 
but  I  was  roused  from  my  dream  bv 
a  most  horrid  crash,  as  if  every  edi- 
fice in  the  city  had  tumbled  down  at 
once.  The  house  I  was  in  shook 
with  such  violence,  that  the  upper 
stairs  immediately  fell ;  and  in  my 
apartment  (which  was  on  the  first 
floor)  every  thing  was  thrown  out  of 
its  place.  The  walls  continued  rock- 
ing to  and  fro,  opening  in  several 
places ;  large  stones  fell  on  every 
side ;  and  the  ends  of  the  rafters 
started  out.  To  add  to  this  terrifying 
scene,  the  sky  became  so  gloomy,  that 
I  could  for  a  time  distinguish  no  par- 
ticular object;  but  as  soon  as  the 
gloom  had  begun  to  disperse,  I. per- 
ceived in  my  room  a  woman  sitting 
on  the  floor,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  all  covered  with  dust,  pale, 
and  trembling.  I  asked  how  she  got 
hither ;  but  her  consternation  was  so 
great,  that  she  could  give  me  no  ac- 
count of  herself.  Tlie  poor  creature 
complained  of  being  choKed,  and  beg- 
eed  for  God's  sake  I  would  procure 
her  a  little  drink ;  but  I  told  ncr  she 
must  not  now  think  of  quenching 
her  thirst,  but  of  saving  her  life,  as, 
if  a  second  shock  should  come,  the 
house  would  certainly  bury  us  both. 
We  made  directly  to  that  end  of  the 
street  which  opens  to  the  Tagus  ;  but 
finding  the  passage  blocked  up  by  the 
fallen  houses,  I  turned  back  to  the 
other  side.  Here,  having  helped  the 
woman  over  a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  I 
desired  her,  as  there  was  a  part  I 
could  not  climb  over  without  the  as- 
sistance of  my  hands,  to  let  go  her 
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hold,  which  she  did,  remaining  two  or 
three  feet  behind  me ;  at  which  in- 
stant there  fell  a  vast  stone  from  a 
tottering  wall,  and  crushed  both  her 
and  her  child  to  death.  So  dismal  a 
spectacle  at  any  other  time  would 
have  affected  me  most  deeply;  but 
the  dread  I  was  in  of  sharing  the 
same  fate,  and  the  many  instances  of 
the  same  kind  which  presented  them- 
selves all  around,  were  too  shocking 
to  make  me  dwell  a  moment  on  this 
single  object. 

'  1  had  now  a  long  narrow  street  to 
pass,  with  the  houses  on  each  side 
four  or  five  stories  high,  all  very  old, 
the  greater  part  already  thrown  down, 
or  threatening  the  passengers  with  in* 
evi table  death  at  every  step,  num- 
bers of  whom  lay  killed  before  me, 
or  (what  I  thought  far  more  deplor- 
able) so  bruised  and  wounded,  that 
they  could  not  stir.  Having  at  length 
got  clear  of  this  horrid  passage,  I 
found  myself  unhurt  in  the  large  open 
space  before  St  Paul's  church,  which 
had  been  thrown  down  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  had  buried  a  great  part 
of  the  congregation.  Here  I  stood 
some  time,  considering  what  I  should 
do;  and  not  thinking  myself  safe, 
came  to  the  resolution  of  climbing 
over  the  ruins  of  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  to  get  to  the  river-side,  that 
I  might  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  tottering  houses,  in  case  of 
a  second  shock.  Tliis,  with  some 
difiicultv,  I  accomplished  ;  and  here 
1  found  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  ;  among  whom 
I  observed  some  of  the  principal 
canons  of  the  patriarchal  church,  in 
their  purple  robes  and  rochets ;  ladies 
half-dressed,  and  some  without  shoes: 
all  these,  whom  their  mutual  dangers 
had  assembled,  were  on  their  knees 
in  prayer,  with  the  terrors  of  death 
in  their  countenances,  every  one 
striking  his  breast  and  crying  out  Wr 
cessantly,  Misericordia  Diot ! 

'  In  the  midst  of  our  devotions,  a 
second  shock  came  on,  little  less  vio- 
lent than  the  former,  and  completed 
the  niin  of  the  devoted  city.    You 
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may  judge  of  the  force  of  this  shock, 
when  I  inform  you  that  I  could 
scarcely  keep  on  my  knees;  and  it 
was  attended  with  some  circumstances 
still  more  dreadful  than  the  first. 
On  a  sudden  I  heard  a  general  out- 
cry, *  The  sea  is  coming  in  ;  we  shall 
all  be  lost  I'  and  turning  my  eves  to 
the  river,  which  in  that  piace  is 
nearly  four  miles  broad,  I  perceived 
it  heaving  in  a  most  unaccountable 
manner ;  there  then  appeared  a  body 
of  water,  rising  like  a  mountain, 
which  came  on,  roaming  and  roarine, 
and  rushed  towards  the  shore  with 
such  impetuosity,  that  we  all  ran  for 
our  lives.  Many  were  actually  swept 
away,  and  the  rest  immersedf  above 
their  waists  in  water.  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  lost,  had  I  not 
grasped  a  large  beam  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  till  the  water  returned  to  its 
channel,  which  it  did  with  equal  rapi- 
dity. As  there  now  appeared  as 
much  danger  from  the  sea  as  from  the 
land,  I  returned  to  the  area  of  St. 
Paul's :  and  as  I  stood  here,  I  ob- 
served the  ships  tumbling  and  tossing 
about,  as  in  a  violent  storm  ;  some 
were  whirled  round  with  incredible 
swiftness,  and  several  large  boats 
were  turned  keel  upwards ;  and  all 
this  without  any  wind.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  the  fine  new  marble 
quay  was  entirely  swallowed  up,  with 
all  on  it  who  had  fled  thither  for 
safety ;  while  a  number  of  small  ves- 
sels anchored  near  it  (all  likewise  full 
of  people)  were  drawn  down,  as  in 
a  whirlpool,  and  never  more  ap- 
peared! 

'  I  had  not  long  been  in  the  area 
of  St.  Paul's,  when  I  felt  the  third 
shock :  the  sea  rushed  in  again,  and 
retired  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  I 
remained  up  to  my  knees  in  water, 
though  I  had  got  upon  a  small  emi- 
nence. I  now  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Mint,  which  being  a  low  and  strong 
building,  had  received  no  consider- 
able damage.  The  guard  of  soldiers 
had  deserted  their  commanding  of- 
ficer, a  nobleman's  son,  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  whom  I  found  standing 
at  the  gate.     Having  expressed  my 


admiration  that  one  so  young  should 
have  the  courage  to  keep  his  post, 
he  replied  that,  though  he  were  sure 
the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
him  up,  he  scorned  to  think  of  flying 
from  his  duty.  In  short,  it  was  ow-* 
ing  to  the  magnanimity  of  thia  youth 
that  the  Mint,  which  had  upwards  of 
two  millions  of  money  in  i^  was  not 
robbed.  I  believe  I  might  remain  in 
conversation  with  him  nearly  five 
hours  ;  and  though  I  was  now  grown 
faint  from  the  constant  fatigue  I 
had  undergone,  not  yet  having  broken 
my  fiist,  yet  this  had  not  so  much  ef* 
feet  upon  me,  but  that  I  could  fed 
great  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  a  particular  friend,  with  whom 
I  was  to  have  dined  that  day,  and 
who,  lodging  at  tlie  top  of  a  very  high 
house  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  could 
not  but  be  in  the  utmost  danger.  I 
took  leave,  therefore,  of  the  brare 
of&cer,and  passed  before  the  Irish  con- 
vent of  Corpo  Santo,  which  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  hsid  buried  a  great 
number  of  persons  who  were  at  mass. 
The  rest  of  the  community  were 
standing  in  the  area,  looking  with  de- 
jected countenances  towards  the 
ruins.  From  this  place  I  took  my 
way  to  the  spot  where  the  Opera- 
house  had  stood. 

*  The  new  scenes  of  horror  I  now 
witnessed  exceed  all  description.  I 
did  not  meet  any  one  who  was  not 
bewailing  the  death  of  relations  and 
friends,  or  the  loss  of  all  his  sub- 
stance. I  could  hardly  take  a  step 
without  treading  on  the  dead  or  the 
d^ing.  In  some  places  lay  coaches 
with  their  masteis,  norses,  and  riders 
crushed  in  pieces;  here,  mothers 
with  infants  in  their  arms ;  there^ 
ladies  richly  dressed,  priestSi  friars, 
gentlemen,  mechanics,  either  in  the 
same  condition,  or  just  expiring; 
some  had  their  backs  or  thichs  broken, 
others  vast  stones  on  their  breasts ; 
some  lay  almost  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish, and  cried  out  in  vain  to  the 
passengers  for  succour.  Finding  that 
the  house  of  which  I  was  in  search 
was  in  ruins,  I  made  my  way  ia 
about  an  hour  to  a  public-house, 
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kept  by  one  Morley,  near  the  English 
burving-ground.  As  soon  as  it  grew 
darK,  a  spectacle  presented  itself 
little  less  shocking  than  those  already 
described:  the  whole  city  was  in  a 
blaze  I  and  thus  it  continued  burn- 
ing for  six  days  together,  without  the 
least  attempt  being  made  to  quench 
the  fire. 

'  The  loss  of  human  life  was 
more  afflicting  than  that  of  palaces, 
churches,  convents,  and  private 
houses ;  and  prodigious  numbers 
perished,  from  the  first  shock  having 
nappeneir  when  the  grand  bodv  of 
the  inhabitants  were  assemblea  at 
their  devotions.  In  the  convent  of 
St*  Francis,  having  three  hundred 
friars,  the  roof  fell  down  as  they 
were  singing  in  the  choir,  and  buried 
all  except  eighteen,  together  with  the 
numerous  congregation  below.  In 
that  of  the  Trinity  1500  were  killed ; 
and  evenr  other  church  and  chapel 
suffered  in  proportion.  The  total 
number  that  perished  is  estimated,  on 
the  lowest  calculation,  to  be  60,000  ; 
and  though  the  damage  in  other  re- 
spects cannot  be  computed,  yet  you 
may  form  some  notion  of  it,  when 
I  assure  you,  that  this  before  opulent 
city  is  now  nothing  but  a  vast  heap 
of  ruins  j  that  the  rich  and  poor  are 
upon  a  level,  and  that  thousands  of 
fiunilies,  which  but  the  day  before 
had  been  easy  in  their  circumstances, 
are  now  scattered  about  in  the  fields, 
wanting  every  conveniency  of  life, 
and  finding  no  one  able  to  relieve 
them.' 

The  Black-hole  Imprisonment, 
1756.— The  ill-conduct  of  Drake, 
English  governor  of  Calcutta  (who 
had,  amongst  other  reprehensible 
acts,  unjustly  imprisoned  a  very  con- 
siderable native  merchant),  having 
drawn  the  resentment  of  the  subah- 
dar,  Seraj-ad-Dowla,  upon  the  Bri- 
tish fiictoiT,  that  tributary  of  the 
emperor  of  Delhi  marched  against  it 
in  person  with  a  laree  force,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  fort.  Drake  no  sooner 
witnessed  the  consequence  of  his 
proceedings,  than  he  deserted  his 
post;  and  a  Mr.  Holwell  took  the 
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command,  resolving  to  defend  the 
place  as  long  as  he  was  able.  This 
opposition  of  Mr.  Holwell  still  more 
innamed  the  Indian ;  who,  supposing 
great  treasures  to  be  in  the  fort,  in 
which  the  new  commander  had  an  in- 
terest, pushed  on  the  siege  with  the 
Seatest  vigour.  The  following  is 
r,  HolwelFs  own  statement :  'The 
subahdar  and  his  troops  were  in  pos* 
session  of  the  fort  before  six  in  the 
evening.  At  a  third  interview  with 
him,  before  seven,  he  repeated  his  a^ 
surances  to  me,  on  the  word  of  a  sol- 
dier, that  no  harm  should  come  to  us ; 
and  indeed  I  believe  his  orders  were 
only  general,  that  we  should  that 
night  be  secured  ;  and  that  what  fol- 
lowed was  the  result  of  revenge  in 
the  breasts  of  the  inferior  ofiSicers  (to 
whose  custody  we  were  delivered), 
for  the  number  of  their  order  killed 
during  the  siege.  Be  this  as  it  ma;jr, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  were  di- 
rected to  collect  ourselves  into  one 
body,  and  sit  down  quietly  under  the 
arcade.  About  400  or  500  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  upon  the  parade,  then 
advanced,  and  with  their  muskets 
presented,  ordered  us  to  go  into  the 
room,  commonly  called  the  Black* 
hole  prison,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  barracks. 

<  I  got  possession  of  the  window 
nearest  the  door,  and  took  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Scott  with  me,  they  being 
both  wounded.  It  was  now  about 
eight  o'clock.  Figure  to  yourself  the 
situation  of  146  wretches,  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  action,  crammed  toge- 
ther in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square^ 
and  open  only  to  the  westward  by 
two  windows,  strongly  barred  witfk 
iron,  from  which  we  could  receive 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air,  during  a  sul- 
try night,  in  the  burning  climate  c^ 
India.  What  must  ensue  appeared 
to  me  in  lively  and  dreadful  colours, 
the  instant  I  cast  my  eyes  around. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  force 
the  door ;  but  liaving  nothing  but 
our  hands  to  work  with,  and  the  door 
opening  inwards,  all  our  endeavours 
were  fruitless.  Amongst  the  guards 
posted  at  the  window,  1  observed  an 
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old  Indian  sergeant,  who  seemed  to 
carry  some  compassion  for  us  in  his 
countenance.  I  called  him,  and 
pressed  him  to  endeavour  to  get  us 
separated,  half  in  one  place,  and  half 
in  another ;  and  told  him  that  he 
should  receive  1000  rupees  for  this 
act  of  tenderness.  He  withdrew,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and  told 
me  it  was  impossible.  I  then  thought 
I  had  been  deficient  in  my  offer,  and 
promised  him  2000:  he  withdrew  a 
second  time,  but  returned  soon  after, 
and  said  it  could  not  be  done  but  by 
the  general's  order^  and  that  no  one 
dared  to  awake  him.  We  had  been  but 
a  few  minutes  confined,  when  every 
one  fell  into  a  perspiration  so  profuse, 
that  it  brought  on  a  raging  thirst, 
which  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
body  was  drained  of  its  moisture. 
Various  expedients  were  thought  of 
to  give  more  room  and  air.  To  ob- 
tain the  former,  it  was  proposed  to 
put  off*  our  clothes  ;  and  this  being 
approved  by  some,  in  a  few  minutes 
every  man  was  stripped  but  myself 
and  the  few  about  me.  Every  hat 
was  then  put  in  motion  to  produce 
a  circulation  of  air  ;  and  Mr.  Baillie 
next  suggested  that  all  should  sit  on 
the  floor  for  a  while.  This  expedient 
was  several  times  put  in  practice,  and 
each  time  many  of  the  poor  creatures, 
who  could  not  immediately  recover 
their  legs  when  the  word  was  given  to 
rise,  fell  to  rise  no  more ;  for  they 
were  instantly  trodden  to  death. 

•  Before  nine  o'clock,  every  man's 
thirst  grew  intolerable,  and  respira- 
tion difficult.  Efforts  were  made 
again  to  force  the  door,  but  in  vain. 
Insults  were  used  to  the  guards  to 
provoke  them  to  fire  upon  us.  For 
my  own  part  I  hitherto  felt  neither 
pain  nor  uneasiness,  but  what  resulted 
from  the  sufferings  of  those  within. 
By  keepine  my  face  between  two  of 
the  bars,  I  obtained  air  enough  to 
give  my  lungs  easy  plav,  thou^  my 
perspiration  was  excessive.  At  this 
period,  so  strong  a  flavour  came  from 
the  prison,  that  I  was  not  able  to 
turn  my  head  that  way  for  more  than 
a  few  seconds  at  a  time.    Every  body 


now,  excepting  tliose  situated  in  and 
near  the  window,  began  to  grow  out- 
rageous, and  man3»delirious.  *  Water! 
water  V  became  the  general  ciy ;  and 
the  old  sergeant  before  mentioned 
taking  pity  on  us,  ordered  the  people 
to  bring  some  skins  of  water.  Ttiis 
was  what  I  dreaded.  I  foresaw  it 
would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  small 
hope  leh  us,  and  essayed  many  times 
to  speak  to  him  privately,  to  forbid 
its  being  brought ;  but  the  clamour 
was  so  loud,  it  became  impossible. 
The  water  appeared ;  but  words  can- 
not paint  the  agitation  into  which  the 
sight  of  it  threw  us.  Until  it  came 
I  had  not  m}rself  suffered  mudi  from 
thirst,  which  instantly  grew  excessive. 
We  had  no  means  of  conveying  it 
into  the  prison  but  by  hats  forced 
through  the  bars ;  and  thus  myself 
and  Messrs.  Cole  and  Scott  supplied 
the  rest  as  fast  as  possible.  The  con- 
fusion on  a  sudden  became  horrible 
beyond  bearing;  and  many,  forcing 
their  passage  from  the  further  part 
of  the  room,  carried  down  those  in 
their  way  who  had  less  strength,  and 
trampled  them  to  death. 

*  From  about  nine  to  near  eleven  I 
sustained  this  cruel  scene  and  painfiil 
situation,  still  supplying  them  with 
water,  though  my  legs  were  almost 
broken  with  the  weight  against  them. 
By  this  time  I  was  near!}'  squeezed 
to  death  ;  and  my  two  wounded  com- 
panions, with  Mr.  Parker,  who  had 
forced  himself  into  the  window,  were 
actually  killed.  For  a  great  while  the 
crowd  had  preserved  respect  and  re- 
gard for  me,  but  now  all  distinction 
was  lost.  My  friends  Baillie,  Law, 
Buchanan,  and  others,  had  for  some 
time  been  dead  at  my  feet,  and  were 
trampled  upon  by  each  private  soldier, 
who,  by  the  help  of  a  more  robust 
constitution,  could  force  his  way  to 
the  window,  and  hold  fast  by  the  bars 
over  me ;  till  at  last  I  became  so 
wedged  up,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all 
motion.  Determined  now  to  give  up 
every  thing,  I  called  to  them,  and 
begged,  as  the  last  instance  of  tlieir 
regard,  that  they  would  remove  the 
pressure  upon  me,  and  permit  me  to 
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retire,  and  die  in  quiet.  Tiiey  gave 
way,  and  with  dimculty  I  forced  a 
passage  to  the  centre  of  the  prison  ; 
where  the  throng  was  less  by  the  many 
dead,  and  by  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  the  windows.  Here  my  poor  friend 
Mr.  Eyre  came  staggering  over  the 
dead  to  me,  and,  with  his  usual  cool- 
ness and  good-nature,  asked  me  how 
I  did ;  but  fell  and  expired,  before  I 
had  time  to  make  him  a  reply.  I  laid 
myself  down  on  some  of  the  dead 
behind  me,  and  recommending  myself 
to  Providence,  had  the  comfort  of 
thinking  my  sufferings  could  have  no 
long  duration.  My  thirst,  however, 
grew  insupportable,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  much  increased.  I  liad 
not  remained  in  this  situation  many 
minutes,  when  I  was  seized  with  a 
violent  pain  in  my  breast,  and  palpi- 
tation of  heart,  wiiich  obliged  me  to 
get  up'  again  ;  but  still  the  pain, 
palpitation,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing increased.  I  retained  my  senses 
notwithstanding;  and  called  aloud 
for  •  water,  for  God's  sake !'  I  had 
been  concluded  dead ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  survivors  found  me  amongst  them, 
they  still  had  the  respect  for  me  to 
cry  out,  •  Give  him  water !'  nor  would 
one  of  them  attempt  to  touch  it,  until 
I  had  partaken  of  it.  My  thirst  being 
increased  by  the  fluid,  I  determined 
to  drink  no  more,  but  kept  my  mouth 
moist  from  time  to  time  by  sucking 
the  perspiration  out  of  my  shirt- 
sleeves, and  catching  tlie  drops  as 
they  fell  like  heavy  rain  from  my 
head  and  face.  You  can  hardly 
ima^ne  how  unhappy  I  was,  if  any 
of  them  escaped  my  mouth. 

•  By  eleven,  the  greater  number  of 
those  living  were  in  an  outrageous 
delirium,  and  the  others  quite  ungo- 
vernable ;  few  retaining  any  calm- 
ness, excepting  those  next  the  win- 
dows. They  all  now  found  that  wa- 
ter  heightened  their  uneasiness ;  and 
*  Air!  air!*  was  the  general  cry. 
Every  insult  that  could  be  devised 
against  the  guard  was  again  resorted 
to,  to  provoke  them  to  fire  on  us.  But 
as  all  was  of  no  avail,  many,  whose 
strength  and  spirits  were  quite  ex- 


hausted, laid  tliemselves  down,  and 
expired  quietly  upon  their  fellows. 
A  steam  now  arose  from  the  living 
and  the  dead,  which  for  a  time  most 
awfully  affected  us.  I  need  not  ask 
your  commiseration  when  I  tell  you, 
that  from  this  time  tiU  near  two  in 
the  morning,  I  sustained  the  weight 
of  two  heavy  men,  one  a  Dutch  ser- 
geant, who  had  taken  his  seat  upon 
my  led  shoulder,  and  the'  other  a 
black,  who  occupied  my  right:  all 
which  nothing  could  have  enabled 
roe  long  to  support,  but  the  props 
and  pressure  equally  sustaining  me 
all  around.  I  at  length  forced  my 
way  from  the  spot,  and  saw  several  in 
the  inner  ranks  dead,  though  stand- 
ing; being  kept  in  tliat  position  by 
tlie  throng.  Finding  a  stupor  com- 
ing on  apace,  I  placed  myself  by  the 
side  of  that  ^lant  old  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bellamy,  who  lay  dead  with  his 
son,  tlie  lieutenant,  hand  in  hand, 
near  the  southmost  wall  of  the  pri- 
son ;  but  of  what  passed  from  this 
moment  to  the  time  of  my  liberation 
I  can  give  no  account 

*  tVhen  the  day  broke,  I  am  told 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cook  to 
make  a  search  for  me,  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  have  influence  enough 
to  gain  a  release  from  thb  scene  of 
misery.  Accordingly  I  was,  bv  my 
shirt,  discovered  under  the  dead,  and 
brought  towards  the  window  I  had 
originally  possession  of.  At  this 
juncture,  the  subahdar,  who  liad  re- 
ceived an  account  of  tlie  havoc  death 
had  made  amongst  us,  sent  one  of  his 
sergeants  to  inquire  if  tlie  Chief  sur- 
vived. They  showed  me  to  him; 
told  him  I  had  the  appearance  of  life 
remaining ;  and  believed  I  might  re- 
cover, if  the  door  was  opened  very 
soon.  On  this  an  order  came  imme- 
diately for  our  release,  it  being  then 
near  six  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the 
door  turned  inwards,  and  the  dead 
were  piled  up  against  it,  and  covered 
all  the  floor,  it  was  impossible  to 
open  it  by  efforts  from  without.  It 
became,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
bodies  should  be  removed  by  the  few 
who  were  within,  who  were  become 
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so  feeble,  that  the  task,  though  on 
the  condition  of  life,  was  not  per- 
formed without  the  utmost  difficulty ; 
and  it  was  twenty  minutes  after  the 
order  came,  before  the  egress  of  the 
survivors  could  be  effected.  About 
a  quarter  after  six,  the  poor  remains 
of  146  souls,  being  no  more  than 
twenty-three,  came  out  of  the  black- 
hole  alive  ;  but  in  a  condition  which 
made  it  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  see  the  morning  of  another 
day.'  Mr.  Holwell  and  the  rest  of 
the  survivors  were  conveyed  in  a 
coach  drawn  by  oxen  to  Patna,  where 
they  were  soon  after  released  by  the 
subiahdar,  at  the  intercession  of  his 
ffrandmother ;  and  taking  boat,  they 
departed  for  a  neighbouring  Dutch 
settlement,  whence  they  set  sail  for 
England. 

The  Seven  Years  Wae,  1756  to 
1763,  in  which  Prussia  united  with 
England  against  France,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Austria. 

Escape  op  Dblatude,  1756. — The 
ingenuity  displayed  by  man  to  escape 
from  thraldom  to  his  natural  liberty, 
although  to  exercise  that  auality  too 
often  nils  to  the  lot  of  such  as  nave, 
by  an  ill  course  of  life,  sharpened 
the  cunning  propensities  of  their 
nature  beyond  the  point  which 
honesty  requires,  has  been  usually  a 
subject  of  interest  amongst  the  hu- 
man race ;  and  we  question  whether 
the  most  rigid  moralist  does  not, 
when  he  hears  of  the  hairbreadth 
escape  of  some  notorious  evil-doer, 
rather  wish  that  gaolers  were  more 
vigilant,  or  prison-walls  more  im- 
passable, than  feel  regret  at  the  well- 
earned  emancipation  of  the  culprit 
The  escape  from  the  Bastille  in 
France,  of  Delatude,  a  political  offen- 
der, is  acknowledged  to  exhibit  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on 
record  of  the  power  of  courage  and 

Serseverance  to  overcome  the  greatest 
ifficulties.  Delatude,  of  a  respect- 
able family  in  Languedoc,  and  in- 
tended for  the  engineers,  came  to 
Paris;  and  bein^  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  an  appomtment,  he  formed 
a  scheme  to  gain  the  good  will  and 


protection  of  Madame  de  FompA- 
dour,  the  king's  mistress,  by  dis- 
closing to  her  a  pretended  plot  for 
poisoning  her.  This  artifice  heme 
detected,  he  was  seized,  1749,  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
from  which  he  escaped,  after  nine 
months' confinement,  but  was  retaken 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  He 
had  for  a  fellow-prisoner  a  voung 
man  named  D'Alegre,  who  haa  been 
confined  at  the  instance  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  for  three  years.  The 
two  occupied  the  same  chamber. 
The  governor  Mons.  Beriyer  treated 
them  with  humanity,  and  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  procure  their  dis- 
charge, but  in  vain.  D'Alegre,  at 
length  yielded  to  despair;  but  his 
companion  resolved  to  escape,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt 

'  To  any  man  who  had  the  least 
notion  of  the  Bastille,'  records  DelA- 
tude  himself,'  its  extent,  its  towers,  its 
discipline,  and  the  incredible  precau- 
tions which  despotism  had  multiplied 
to  chain  its  victims,  the  mere  idea  of 
escaping  from  it  would  appear  the 
effect  of  insanity,  and  would  inspire 
nothing  but  pity  for  a  wretch  so  devoid 
of  sense  as  to  ({are  to  conceive  it.  A 
moment's  reflection  would  suffice  to 
show  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
an  escape  by  the  gates.  Every 
physical  impossibility  was  united  to 
render  this  impracticable.  We  had 
no  resource  out  by  the  outside. 
There  was  in  our  cliamber  a  fire- 
place, the  chimney  of  which  came 
out  on  the  extreme  height  of  the 
tower :  it  was  full  of  gratings  and 
bars  of  iron,  whidi  in  several  parts 
of  it  scarcely  left  a  passage  for  Uie 
smoke.  Should  we  be  able  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tower,  we  shoula  have 
below  us  a  precipice  of  great  height, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  fcMS^ 
or  broad  ditch,  surrounded  by  a 
very  lofty  wall.  We  were  without 
assistance,  without  tools,  without 
materials,  constantly  watched,  and 
guarded  besides  by  a  great  number 
of  sentinels,  who  surrounded  the 
outworks.  So  many  obstacles,  so 
many  dangers  did  not  deter  me.    I 
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hinted  mv  scheme  to  my  comrade; 
he  thougnt  me  a  madman,  and  re- 
lapsed into  despair.  I  was  obliged 
alone  to  digest  my  plan,  to  anticipate 
the  frightful  host  of  difficulties  which 
opposed  its  execution,  and  to  find 
the  means  of  remedying  them  all. 
To  accomplish  our  object,  we  had 
to  dimb  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
notwithstanding  the  many  iron  gra- 
tings which  were  opposed  to  our 
ascent;  and  then,  in  order  to  de- 
scend fit>m  the  top  of  the  tower  into 
the  foss^,  we  required  a  rope  ladder 
of  eighty  feet,  and  another  ladder  of 
wood  to  get  out  of  the  foss^.  If 
I  could  get  these  materials,  I  must 
hide  them  from  every  eye,  must 
work  without  noise,  and  deceive 
all  our  spies ;  and  this  for  months 
together.  Our  first  object  was  to 
find  a  place  of  concealment  for  our 
took  and  materials,  if  we  should  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  procure  anjr*  By 
dint  of  reflecting  on  the  subject,  a 
thought  stmck  me,  which  appeared 
a  very  happy  one.  I  had  occupied 
several  different  chambers  in  the 
Bastille,  and  had  observed,  when  the 
chambers  either  above  or  below  me 
were  occupied,  that  I  had  heard  very 
distinctly  any  noise  made  in  either. 
On  the  present  occasion  1  heard  all 
the  movements  of  the  prisoner  above, 
but  not  of  him  below,  though  I  felt 
convinced  there  was  a  prisoner  there. 
I  conjectured  at  last  that  there  might 
bea  double  floor,  with  a  space  between 
eadi.  I  took  the  following  means 
to  satisfy  myself  on  the  point :  there 
was  in  the  Bastille  a  chapel,  at 
which,  by  the  favour  of  Mons. 
Benyer,  we,  as  well  as  the  prisoner 
below,  were  allowed  to  hear  mass. 
I  resolved,  when  mass  was  over, 
before  the  prisoner  was  locked  up, 
to  take  a  view  of  his  chamber.  I 
told  D'Alegre  how  he  was  to  assist 
me.  I  dire^ed  him  to  put  his  tooth- 
pick in  his  handkerchief,  and  when 
we  should  be  on  the  second  floor,  to 
let  it  roll  out  and  fall  down  the  stairs; 
then  to  request  the  turnkey  to  fetch 
it  up.  My  plan  succeeded.  While 
the  turnkey  was  gonoi  I  ran  to  the 


room  beneath  my  own,  drew  back 
the  bolt,  examined  the  height  of  the 
chamber,  and  found  it  about  ten  feet 
six  inches.  By  counting  the  stairs 
to  mv  room,  I  felt  assured  that  there 
was  between  the  two  rooms,  a  space 
of  full  five  feet.  When  I  told  D'A- 
legre we  could  now  hide  our  ropes 
and  materials,  '  Ropes  and  materials 
(cried  he),  where  are  they?  and 
where  shall  we  get  them  ?*  *  In  that 
trunk  l^said  I)  have  I  not  a  large 
stock  otlinen — twelve  dozen  of  shirts, 
a  great  number  of  stockings  and  other 
things — we  will  unravel  them,  and 
we  shall  have  ropes  enough.'  *  But 
how  (exclaimed  ne)  are  we  to  ex- 
tract the  gratings  of  our  chimney? 
where  are  we  to  obtain  tools?  we 
cannot  create  things!'  'My  friend 
(I  replied),  it  is  genius  which  creates, 
and  despair  will  guide  our  hands.' 
After  this  truly  French  mode  of  mo* 
ralizing,  Delatude  contrived  to  make 
a  knife  out  of  the  tinder-box,  and  a 
pair  of  levers  with  the  legs  of  a  table ; 
and  by  the  latter,  when  the  other 
prisoners  had  retired  to  rest  one 
night,  they  raised  some  tiles  of  the 
floor.  They  found  the  expected  va^ 
cancy,  replaced  the  tiles,  and  sat 
down  to  the  work  of  ripping  up 
shirts,  and  drawing  out  the  threads 
one  by  one,  wherewith  to  form  a 
rope.  Twisting  these,  they  com- 
pleted a  strong  cord  fifty-five  feet 
long,  and  made  of  it  a  ladder,  by 
means  of  which  they  drew  out,  in  six 
months,  with  incredible  patience  and 
labour,  all  the  iron  bars  which  crossed 
their  chimney.  The  wooden  ladder 
was  now  commenced ;  for  which  they 
used  the  fuel-logs,  after  converting 
part  of  a  candle-stick  into  a  saw. 
This  being  finished,  they  set  about 
the  principal  ladder,  which  was  to  be 
eighty  feet  Ions,  and  which  they  con- 
structed, like  Uie  first,  of  ropes. 

'The  upper  part  of  the  Bastille 
(continues  Delatude^  overhangs  three 
or  four  feet.  This  would  cause 
our  ladder  to  swing  about  as  we 
came  down,  enough  to  tarn  the 
strongest  head.  To  obviate  this,  and 
prevent  our  &11,  we  made  a  strong 
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rope,  160  feet  long.  This  rope  was 
to  be  reeved  through  a  kind  of  double 
block  without  sheaves,  in  case  the 
person  should  be  suspended  in  the 
air,  without  being  able  to  get  down. 
Besides  these,  we  made  several  ropes 
of  shorter  lengths,  to  fiotsten  our  lad- 
der to  a  cannon,  and  for  other  un- 
foreseen occasions.  When  these  ropes 
were  finished,  they  measured  1400 
feet.  Eighteen  months  were  em- 
ployed in  these  preparations ;  but  still 
they  were  incomplete.  The  parapet 
we  had  to  cross  after  our  descent,  was 
always  well  furnished  with  sentinels. 
We  might  fix  on  a  dark  rainy  night, 
when  the  sentinels  did  not  go  their 
rounds,  and  thus  escape;  but  it 
might  rain  when  we  climbed  the 
chimney,  and  might  clear  up  when 
we  arrived  at  the  parapet :  we  should 
then  meet  with  the  chief  of  the 
rounds,  and  our  ruin  would  be  ine- 
vitable. Rather  than  pass  along  the 
parapet,  we  resolved  on  making  a 
way  throueh  the  wall  which  sepa- 
rates the  loss^  of  the  Bastille  from 
that  of  the  Port  St.  Antoine.  For 
this  purpose  we  should  require  an 
auger  to  make  holes  in  the  mortar, 
80  that  we  might  insert  the  points  of 
the  iron  bars  to  be  taken  out  of  our 
chimney,  and  with  them  force  out 
the  stones  to  make  our  way  through. 
Accordingly  we  made  an  auger  with 
one  of  the  feet  of  our  bedsteads  ;  and 
all  things  being  ready  on  February 
26,  1756,  we  waited  till  our  supper 
was  brought.  I  then- first  got  up  the 
chimney ;  but  as  I  had  taken  none 
of  the  care  used  by  sweeps,  I  was 
nearly  choked  by  the  soot ;  and  hav- 
ing no  guards  on  my  knees  and  el- 
bows, they  were  so  excoriated,  that 
the  blood  ran  down  upon  my  legs 
and  hands.  As  soon  as  I  liad  reached 
the  top  of  the  diimney,  I  let  down  a 
piece  of  twine  to  D*AIegre :  to  this 
he  attached  successively  our  port- 
manteau, the  wooden  ladder,  the  two 
iron  bars,  and  all  our  other  articles ; 
the  ladder  of  ropes  I  allowed  to  hang 
down,  to  aid  D'Alegre  in  getting  up, 
by  which  he  avoided  suffering  what  I 
had  done.    We  were  both  of  us  soon 


on  the  platform  of  the  Bastille  -,  and 
having  fastened  one  end  of  the  rope- 
ladder  to  a  piece  of  cannon,  we  low- 
ered it  down  the  wall.  I  now  tied 
the  long  rope  round  my  body,  and 
having  well  secured  the  block  through 
which  it  passed,  D'Alegre  slackened 
it  as  I  went  down.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  I  swung  about  in 
the  air  at  every  step  I  made  upon 
the  ladder;  but  at  length  I  landed 
without  accident  in  the  fosse,  the 
water  coming  up  to  my  arm-pits. 
D'Alegre  now  lowering  the  port- 
manteau, and  other  things,  I  found  a 
little  spot  uncovered  by  water,  on 
which  I  put  them ;  then  my  com- 
panion followed  my  example.  It  did 
not  rain,  and  we  heard  the  sentinel 
marching  within  four  toises  distance; 
we  were  therefore  forced  to  give  up 
our  plan  of  escaping  by  the  govemoi^s 
garden,  and  resolved  to  use  our  iron 
bars.  We  crossed  the  foss^  over  to 
the  wall  which  divides  it  from  the 
Port  St.  Antoine,  and  went  to  work 
sturdily.  Just  at  this  point  there 
was  a  small  ditch,  six  feet  broad,  and 
one  deep,  which  increased  the  depth 
of  the  water ;  and  as  it  liad  thawed 
only  a  few  days,  the  water  had  yet 
floating  ice  in  it.  We  had  just  be- 
gun our  work,  when  the  chief  of  the 
watch  came  round  with  his  lantern, 
which  cast  a  light  on  the  place  we 
were  in  :  we  had  no  alternative  but 
to  put  our  heads  under  water  as  he 
passed,  which  was  every  half  hour. 
At  length,  after  nine  hours  of  inces- 
sant exertion,  (the  water  all  the  while 
nearly  up  to  our  necks),  having  worked 
out  the  stones  one  ^y  one,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  making  in  the  wall,  which 
was  four  feet  six  inches  thick,  a  hole 
sufficiently  wide,  through  which  we 
crept.  In  crossing  the  foss^  of  St. 
Antoine,  to  get  into  the  road  to  Be- 
rey,  we  fell  into  the  aqueduct,  and 
with  difiUculty  escaped  drowning.  Just 
as  the  clock  struck  five,  we  were  on 
the  high-road.  Penetrated  equally 
with  sentiments  of  gratitude,  we  threw 
ourselves  into  each  other's  arms ;  and, 
after  a  long  embrace,  fell  on  our  knees 
to  ofiTer  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who 
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bad  snatched  us  from  so  many  dan- 
gers.' 

Chief  Battles. — Dcttmgen,  1743, 
between  the  French,  who  had  60,000 
under  marshal  de  Noailles,  and  the 
English,  commanded  by  the  king  and 
the  ead  of  Stair.  George  11.  was  in 
danger  of  being  made  prisoner  ;  and 
thb  is  the  last  battle  in  which  a  Bri- 
tish sovereign  held  command.  1 1  was 
won  by  tlie  English  and  allies,  in 
favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
Fonienoy,  1745,  wherein  the  Frendi 
had  120,000  under  count  Saxe,  son 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  British, 
an  inferior  force  under  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  The  French  gained  the 
victory.  Rosbach,  1757,  wherein  Fre- 
derick the  Great  beat  the  French  and 
Austrians,  and  repaired  most  of  his 
losses.  Breslau,  1757,  by  gaining 
which,  Frederick  the  Great  recovered 
Silesia,  taking  16,000  of  the  Aus- 
trians prisoners.  Minden,  1 759,  gained 
by  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
over  the  French,  commanded  by 
marshal  de  Contades.  The  British 
and  Hanoverian  horse  were  led  by 
lord  George  SackviUe,  who  was,  on 
his  return  to  England,  cashiered  for 
disobeying  prince  Ferdinand's  orders. 
Quebec,  1759,  whereby  the  British 
obtained  Canada  from  the  French, 
tliough  at  the  cost  of  the  intrepid 
general  Wolfe's  life. 

Tobago  made  an  English  Co- 
lony, 1737. — This  isle,  tliirty-two 
miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  lies  six 
miles  from  Trinidad,  and  was  disco- 
vered and  named  Tobacco  by  Co- 
lumbus, 1496,  (the  title  being  de- 
rived from  Chepipe  used  by  the  island- 
ers in  smolfmg  the  herb  now  so 
extensively  used  in  the  Old  World, 
then  called  koMba),  It  was  then 
peopled  by  Caribs,  a  savage  race, 
since  well  known,  and  who  were  con- 
tinually at' war  with  another  nation, 
called  Arrawaaks,  residing  on  the 
main  land.  The  Tobaccans  some 
time  after  fled  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  Arrawaaks  to  St.  Vincent ;  and 
in  1580  the  British  flag  was  planted 
on  the  island,  though  no  colonizar 
tion  took  place  until  1632,  when  the 


Dutch  formed  an  establishment  there, 
calling  the  isle  New  Walcheren.  The 
Spaniards  of  Trinidad,  however,  at- 
tacked these,  and  after  great  slaugh- 
ter, reduced  Tobacco  to  its  original 
solitude.  In  1654  some  Flushing 
merchants,  named  the  Lampsins, 
again  made  a  settlement  in  the  Dutch 
name;  but  James  I.,  of  England, 
having  granted  Tobacco  (now  soft- 
ened to  Tobago)  to  his  godson,  the 
duke  of  Courland,  the  latter  placed 
100  families  thereon  soon  after.  The 
Lampsins  at  last  succeeded  in  driving 
out  ttie  Courlanders,  and  held  peace- 
able possession  until  1677 ;  when  they 
were  themselves  expelled  by  the 
French,  under  the  due  d'Estr^es. 
No  notice  was  taken  again  of  the  isle 
by  England  until  1737;  when  the 
house  of  Kettler,  sovereigns  of  Cour- 
land, becoming  extinct,  the  govern- 
ment claimed  the  reversion  of  To- 
bago, a  claim  which  was  at  last  re- 
cognised by  Louis  XV.,  1763.  The 
prosperity  of  the  island  dates  from 
tliis  period :  large  capitals  were  in- 
vested by  British  colonists,  and  agri- 
culture and  commerce  rapidly  pro- 
gressed. During  the  American  war, 
Tobago  was  captured  by  the  mar- 
quis de  Bouill^,  1781,  and  held  by 
France;  till  general  Cuyler,  in  1793, 
at  the  head  of  2000  men,  recovered 
the  island  for  Great  Britain.  Tobago 
has  been  called  '  the  melancholy  isle,' 
because,  when  viewed  from  the  north, 
it  seems  only  a  mass  of  lofty  and 
gloomy  mountains,  with  black  pre- 
cipices descending  abruptly  to  the 
sea;  but  the  south  termmates  in 
broken  plains  and  low  lands,  the 
whole  aspect,  like  Trinidad,  being 
calm  and  magnificent  Tlie  delight- 
ful vales  every  where  exhibit  the  ef- 
fects of  a  rotary  and  undulating  mo- 
tion of  the  vast  currents  of  water 
which  have  formerly  swept  them,  and 
form,  with  the  contiguous  mountains, 
truly  picturesque  scenery.  Sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses,  are  the  staple  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  rule  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, a  council  of  nine, 
and  a  house  of  assembly  of  sixteen 
members* 
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The  Canadas  hadb  Enoluh 
CoLONiBf,  1759.— The  coast  of  Ca- 
nada was  discovered  1459  by  the 
Cabots,  when  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  Cathay  (China),  by 
order  of  Henry  VII.  The  French, 
however,  were  the  first  to  attempt  a 
settlement;  and  1584,  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  under  a  commission  from  Francis 
I^  wintered  on  the  shore  of  St.  Law« 
rence,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country.  From  that  period  un- 
til 1759  they  kept  it;  when  general 
Wolfe,  by  the  conquest  of  Quebec 
(originally  Quilibek),  added  it  to  the 
British  crown.  This  extensive  ter- 
ritory was  in  1791  divided  into  two 
fovernments,  entitled  Upper  and 
^owerCanada ;  and,  as  the  boundaries 
of  each  province  were  ill-defined  by 
the  order  in  council,  much  dispute 
subsequently  arose  on  the  subject. 
Lower  Canada^  or  the  seaward  por- 
tion, is  principally  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  French  settlers ; 
and  its  boundaries  are  the  Hudson's 
bay  territory  on  the  north,  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east,  New 
Brunswick  and  part  of  the  United 
States  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west 
the  ill-defined  line  separating  it 
from  Upper  Canada.  The  whole 
territory  is  divided  into  three  chief 
districts, — Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
Three  Rivers ;  and  two  inferior  ones, 
— Gaspe,  and  St.  Francis.  The  chief 
exportable  products  of  Lower  Ca^ 
nada  are  timber  and  ashes.  The  go- 
vernment was,  until  1840,  vested  in 
a  legislative  council  of  34  members, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  gover- 
nor ;  and  the  house  of  assembly  had 
88  members,  elected  for  four  years 
b^  the  British  subjects  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  governors  have  been, 
1765,  James  Murray ;  1766,  Pau- 
lus  Emilius  Irving;  1766,  Guy  Car- 
leton;  1770,  Hector  J.  Gramah^; 
1774,  Guy  Carleton  j  1774,  Frede- 
rick Haldimand;  1774,  Henry  Ha- 
milton; 1775,  Henry  Hope;  1776, 
Lord  Dorchester;  1791,  colonel 
Clarke — when  the  colony  was  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
colonel  Simcoe  was  appointed  lieu- 


tenant-governor of  Upper  Canada. 
Then.  1793,  Lord  Dorchester ;  1796, 
Robert  PresooU;  1799,  Sir  Robert 
S.  Milnes;  1805,  Hon.  Thomas 
Dunn ;  1807,  Sir  J.  H.  Craig ;  181 1, 
Hon.  Thomas  Dunn;  1811,  Sir 
George  Prevost ;  1815,  Sir  G.  Drum- 
mond;  1816,  John  Wilson;  1816, 
Sir  J.  C.  C.  Sherbrooke;  1818, 
Duke  of  Richmond;  1819,  Hon. 
James  Monk ;  1820,  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland ;  1820,  Earl  of  Dalhoiisie ; 
1824,  Sir  Francis  M.  Burton  ;  1825, 
Earl  of  Dalhousie;  1828,  Sir  James 
Kemp;  1830,  Lord  Aylmer;  1835, 
Lord  Gosford ;  1838,  £arl  of  Dur- 
ham ;  1839,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Pou- 
lett  Thomson.  Upper  Canada  is 
bounded  on  the  south-west  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  separating  it  from 
the  United  States  on  the  north  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  on  .the 
east  by  the  Ottawa  and  Lower  Ci^ 
nada,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the 
undefined  boundaries,  or  it  may  be 
said  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  compri- 
sing 100,000  square  miles.  Upper 
Canada,  as  reg^urds  the  inhabited 
parts,  is  a  level  champaign  country ; 
for  from  lake  St.  Francis  to 
Sandwich  (600  miles)  nothing  like 
a  mountain  occurs,  altliough  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  gently 
undulates.  A  ridge  of  rocky  coun- 
try runs  north-east  and  south- 
westerly, through  the  Newcastle  and 
Midland  dbtrict,  towards  the  Ot> 
tawa  or  Gkand  River;  and  passing 
this  ridge  to  the  north,  the  explorer 
descends  into  a  rich  valley  of  great 
extent,  which  is  again  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  mountainous  country 
of  still  higher  elevation.  In  the 
whole  extent  of  this  vast  tract,  there 
is  but  a  small  portion  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  the  settlements  are  con- 
fined to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  boi^ 
ders  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers. 
Toronto,  formerly  called  York,  but 
lately  restored  to  its  pristine  name, 
is  the  infant  capital  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, delightfully  situated  near  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  north 
side  of  an  excellent  harbour.     It 
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contains  the  parliament  and  govern- 
ment houses,  and  the  principal  pub- 
lic offices  of  the  province.  The  go- 
vernors have  been,  1791,  colonel 
John  Simcoe;  1796,  honourable 
Peter  Russell;  1799,  general  Peter 
Hunter ;  1805,  honourable  A.  Grant ; 
1606,  Francis  Gore;  1811,  Sir 
Tsaac  Brock;  1812,  Sir  R.  H. 
Sheaffe;  1813,  F.  Baron  de  Rot- 
tenburgh  ;  1818,  Sir  Gordon  Drum- 
mond ;  1815,  Sir  George  Murray; 
1815,  Sir  F.  P.  Robinson;  1815, 
Francis  Gore;  1817,  honourable 
Samuel  Smith;  1818,  Sir  P.  Mait- 
land;  1820,  honourable  Samuel 
Smith  ;  1820,  Sir  P  Maitland  ;  1828, 
Sir  John  Colbome ;  1885,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Bond  Head;  1838,  Sir  George 
Arthur.  The  rule  has  been,  until 
1840,  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  an 
executive  council  of  5,  and  a  legis- 
lative of  30  members,  together  with 
a  house  of  assembly  of  62  representa- 
tives. Copper  and  iron  are  abundant 
tliroughout  Upper  Canada ;  timber 
of  all  sorts,  especially  oak  and  pine, 
is  every  where  found ;  the  sugar- 
maple  IS  in  every  district ;  and  in 
fine  fish  the  waters  are  unequalled. 
(See  Wolfe.) 

Dominica  CoLONizEn  bt  Eng- 
LANn,  1759. — This  volcanic  Carib- 
bee  isle  is  80  miles  long  and  16  broad, 
and  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
1493  on  a  Sunday,  on  which  account 
he  named  it  Dominica.  Tlie  right  of 
occupancy  being  claimed  by  France 
and  Spain  as  well  as  England,  the 
place  was  regarded  by  those  coun- 
tries as  a  neutral  station  until  1759 ; 
when,  by  conquest,  it  fell  to  Great 
Britain.  The  prosperity  of  the  isle 
was  rapidly  increasing,  when  a  large 
French  force  from  Martinique,  under 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  seized  it 
1778,  and  kept  it  till  1783.  It  was 
then  restored  to  England,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  under  its  sway ; 
though  in  1805  a  devastating  descent 
was  made  on  it  by  the  French,  who 
burned  Roseau,  the  capital ;  on  which 
occasion  the  spirit  of  the  colonists, 
and  the  talents  of  Sir  George  Pre*, 
vost,  repelled  the  invaders.    Domi- 


nica is  full  of  lofty  broken  moun- 
tains, the  valleys  between  which  are 
fertile  and  well  watered.  About  six 
miles  from  Roseau,  almost  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  isle,  and  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  mountain,  surrounded  by 
other  more  lofty  lulls,  is  a  liJ^e  of 
fresh  water,  covering  a  space  of  sev&> 
ral  acres,  and  in  some  places,  unfii- 
thomable ;  it  spreads  into  three  dis- 
tinct branches,  and  has  a  very  extra- 
ordinary appearance.  The  landscape 
behind  Roseau  is  beautifully  grand. 
The  vallev  runs  up  for  many  miles 
in  a  gently  inclined  plane,  between 
mountains  of  irregular  heights  and 
shapes,  most  of  which  are  qjothed  up 
to  their  cloudy  canopies  with  rich 
parterres  of  green  coffee,  which  per- 
fume the  atmosphere  to  some  dis- 
tance over  the  sea ;  the  river  rolls  a 
deep  and  roaring  stream  down  the 
middle  of  the  vale,  and  is  joined  at 
the  outlet  of  each  side  ravine  by  a 
mountain-torrent ;  whilst,  at  the  top, 
where  the  rocks  converge  into  an 
acute  angle,  a  cascade  falls  from  the 
apex  in  a  long  sheet  of  silvery  foam. 
The  grand  &ivanna,  twelve  miles 
from  Roseau,  is  a  fine  fertile  ele- 
vated plain,  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
extent ;  around  whose  declivities 
flourish  the  richest  verdure,  while 
cascades  burst  through  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  to  form  a  river  in  the 
plain  below.  Several  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Dominica  are  constantly 
burning  with  sulphur ;  and  from  their 
bases  issue  various  streams  of  mineral 
waters,  in  some  places  hot  enough  to 
cook  an  egg  in  less  time  than  boiling 
water.  Gold  and  silver  mines  exist, 
but  are  not  now  worked ;  and  sugar, 
coffee,cocoa,rum,molasses,and  arrow- 
root are  the  produce  for  export.  As 
the  isle  is  well  watered,  the  trees  are 
of  an  uncommon  height,  and  far  ex- 
ceed in  loftiness  the  tallest  trees  in 
England.  Their  tops  seem  to  sweep 
the  clouds,  which  appear  as  if  skim- 
ming lightly  through  their  upper 
branches.  Many  are  of  an  enormous 
girth ;  and  the  seeds  of  different  trees, 
being  scattered  by  the  wind,  fidl  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  same  plant,  and 
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thus  become  incorporated  with  tlie 
tree,  on  which  they  are  seen  growing. 
The  locus,  bully,  mastic,  cinnamon, 
rose-wood,  yellow-saunders,  iron- 
wood,  cedar,  and  gum-tree  (the  latter 
of  enormous  bulk),  are  the  chief 
timber  trees.  The  rule  is  in  a  lieut.- 
flovemor,  (now  Major  Hort,)  a  legis- 
lative council  of  8,  an  executive  of 
12,  and  a  representative  assembly  of 
20  members. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  found- 
ed.— Captain  Coram,  master  of  a 
merchant-ship,  having  been  struck 
by  the  frequent  instances  of  infants 
found  deserted  by  their  parents  in 
the  street;^  of  London,  made  the  evil 
so  clear  to  the  female  nobility  of  his 
da^,  tliat  great  subscriptions  were 
raised  in  addition  to  a  handsome 
sum  of  his  own,  and  a  cliarter  obtain- 
ed for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital, 
which  was  completed  1739,  and  is 
DOW  considered  a  national  founda- 
tion. At  the  close  of  life,  the  kind- 
hearted  Coram  was,  from  repeated 
losses,  supported  bv  the  pension  of 
100/.  a  year,  raised  by  his  friends. 

Vauxhall-gardens  opened,  1 730, 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers.  So  far  back 
as  Anne*s  reign  this  was  a  place  of 
public  resort  by  daylight,  under  the 
name  of '  Spring-garden  in  Fox-hall ;' 
and  sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  re- 
corded in  the  Spectator,  to  have  gone 
to  Fox-liall  by  water  from  Temple- 
stairs,  1712.  *  When  I  considered 
the  fragrancy  of  the  walks,'  savs  Ad- 
dison, '  with  the  choirs  of  birds  that 
sang  upon  the  trees,  and  the  loose 
tribe  of  people  that  walked  under 
their  shaaes,  1  could  not  but  look 
upon  the  place  as  a  sort  of  Maho- 
metan paradise.'  Masks  were  worn 
there  by  some  visiters ;  for  Addison 
speaks  of  a  mask  tapping  Sir  Roger 
on  the  shoulder,  and  inviting  him  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  meEuL  Tyers,  how- 
ever, gave  a  new  character  to  the 
Slace;  and  the  great  Hogarth  con- 
escended  to  paint  many  subjects  for 
its  adornment.  Till  1792  the  gardens 
were  visited  nightly  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  price  of  a  shilling ;  when 
the  demand  was  raised  to  two.     In 


1821  the  price  was  four  shillings ; 
and  in  lieu  of  a  paucity  of  lami^  a 
very  well-selected  orchestra,  brilliant 
fireworks,  and  a  general  attention  to 
splendour  as  regarded  iUumination 
and  amusements,  threw  the  old  ma^ 
nagement  into  shade,  and  occasioned 
the  London  Wine  Company,  the 
new  proprietors,  to  receive  their 
full  share  of  applause.  Nevertheless 
the  lovers  of  old  times,  and  of  ra- 
tional comfort,  regarded  matters  as 
little  benefited  by  the  modem  at- 
tempts at  improvement  Forty  years 
only  since,  Vauxhall  presented  a 
scene  not  inferior  to  that  which  Sir 
Roger  contemplated  with  satisfac- 
tion :  it  was  in  fact  more  orderly, 
more  ilite,  than  in  his  day.  The 
hoops  of  the  drawing-room  of  St. 
James's  were  then  not  unfrequently 
seen,  and  royalty  itself  did  not  dis- 
dain to  mingle  in  the  quiet  pleasures 
of  the  evenine.  The  more  gay  had 
their  boxes,  wherein  mirth  and  cheer- 
ful converse,  rather  than  dissipation, 
reigned  ;  and  there  were  few  wno  did 
not  acknowledge  on  the  ensuing  day 
the  benefit  they  had  derived,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  from  the  preceding 
night's  recreation  at  Vauxhall.  The 
Barretts  (the  father  married  Tyers's 
grand-daughter)  were  then  the  pro- 
prietors :  their  waiters  were  noted 
for  the  better  species  of  civility, 
that  of  servants  accustomed  to  at- 
tend on  'the  quality;'  their  punch 
surpassed  all  othei  such  compounds 
in  judicious  admixture  ;  while  their 
ham-sandwiches  aquired  a  fame  that 
has  originated  a  proverb.  The  or- 
chestra too,  fillea  by  singers  often 
strange  to  the  public  theatres,  was  a 
principal  attraction ;  and  Lowe  and 
Beard,  Billincton  and  Dignum,  Sto- 
race  and  Indedon,  with^  a  host  of 
others,  capable  of  giving  effect  to  the 
finest  vocal  compositions  in  the  open 
air,  made  tliese  gardens  piost  inte- 
resting ;  while  the  care  of  the  Bar- 
retts kept  them  a  most  innocent 
place  of  resort.  But  a  change  again 
took  place  at  tlie  close  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1815.  From  various 
causes,  and  some  of  them  akin  to 
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those  which  ruined  the  national  thea- 
tres, the  better  classes  gradually 
ceased  to  frequent  \'auxhalUgardens ; 
and  they  were  closed,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, for  ever,  at  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1840,  and  the  grounds  of- 
fered for  sale.  Their  name  was  de- 
rived from  their  possession  as  an  es- 
tate by  Mrs.  Jane  Vaux,  who  built  a 
mansion  on  them  called  Stocken, 
1615.  Ranelagh-gardens  were  open- 
ed 1740,  on  wtiat  had  been  Lord 
Ranelagh*s  estate  at  Chelsea,  in  imi- 
tation of  Vauxhall.  Their  principal 
attractions  were  the  music  performed 
in  a  rotunda,  public  breakfasts,  and 
an  exhibition  of  Mount  i£tna  in  ac- 
tion. The  site  of  the  place  is  now 
covered  by  houses.  Tliere  were  also 
the  gardens  of  Bagnigge'Wells,  and 
of  the  Dog  and  Duck  (on  which  lat- 
ter, Bethlem  Hospital,  St.  George's 
Fields,  now  stands),  long  famous,  and 
oftentimes  infamous,  places  of  public 
resort.  Vauxhall-gardens,  occupying 
11  acres,  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Fowler  for  20,t>00/.  in  184 1 .  They  are 
in  the  Queen's  Manor  of  Kennington, 
or  rather  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  subject  to  a  tithe 
of  live  shillings,  and  an  annual  quit- 
rent  of  U3«.  Id, 

Thb  Mayor  of  Garrett. — Gar- 
rett is  a  hamlet  between  Tooting  and 
Wandsworth,  Surrey;  and  in  1741, 
its  poor  inhabitants  formed  a  club  to 
prevent  certain  encroachments  upon 
their  common.  It  being  clear  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  mo- 
ney and  a  lawyer,  a  purse  was  agreed 
to  be  formed  by  weeUy  savings  ;  out 
of  which  an  attorney  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  to  be  paid,  who  was 
instructed  to  bring  any  needful  ac- 
tion in  the  name  of '  the, Mayor  (then 
a  term  commonly  used  for  president 
of  meetings  "by  the  country  people) 
of  Garrett  and  its  inhabitants.'  An 
encroachment  of  importance  being 
soon  after  attempted,  the  villagers 
were  successful,  and  gained  their  suit 
and  costs ;  and  as  this  protected  them 
from  further  deprivation,  and  occur- 
red at  the  moment  of  the  general  elec- 
tion for  a  new  parliament  after  Wal* 


pole's  resignation,  it  was  determined 
to  celebrate  the  event  for  ever  by  the 
mock  election  of  a  Mayor  of  Garrett, 
who  should  hold  office  as  long  as  the 
parliament  sat,  and  then  be  succeeded 
by  another  choice.  Sufficient  cash 
was  subscribed  to  enable  him  to  give 
a  dinner  to  his  aldermen  at  the  best 
public-house  in  the  hamlet,  on  the 
day  of  his  inauguration ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  tiiat,  if  the  aldermen 
were  only  twelve  in  number,  the 
common-council  extended  to  the 
whole  hamlet,  male  and  female,  who' 
aided  in  drinking  the  mayor^s  health 
with  an  energy  becoming  more  en- 
during municipal  corporations.  The 
custom  has  only  of  late  years  been 
discontinued ;  and  Foote's  fiirce  is  all 
that  is  now  left  to  remind  us  of  the 
Mayor  of  Garrett. 

lllSE     OF    THE     SWEDENBORGIANS, 

1743. — Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the 
son  of  a  Swedish  bishop,  was  ^rn  at 
Stockholm,  1688,  and  displayed  such 
a  taste  for  mechanics  in  youth,  that 
Charles  XII.  employed  him  at  Fre- 
derickshall  to  transport  some  ships, 
by  machinery  of  his  own  invention, 
over  vallevs  and  mountains,  fourteen 
miles.  The  successor  of  Charles 
made  him  a  baron ;  and  after  pub- 
lishing some  excellent  works  on  mi- 
neralogy, he,  in  1742,  appeared  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  new  character 
of  founder  of  a  sect,  styled  *  The  New 
Jerusalem  Church,'  alleging  '  that  the 
Lord  himself  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  his 
unworthy  servant,  to  open  to  him  a 
sight  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to 
enable  him  to  converse  with  spirits 
and  angels.'  After  travelling  to  va- 
rious countries  to  propagate  liis  fan- 
ciful opinions,  baron  Swedenborg  died 
in  London,  aged  84,  1772.  The  be- 
lievers in  this  •  call '  have  rapidly  in- 
creased since  his  death.  They  hold 
God  and  Christ  to  be  identiod  and 
one ;  that  in  this  unity  exists  a  tri- 
nity, consisting  of  the  divinity,  the 
humanity,  and  the  operation  or  both 
of  Christ,  who,  they  assert,  always 
existed  in  a  human  form,  and  who 
assumed  a  matorial  body  in  order  to 
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redeem  the  world.  This  redemption 
consists  in  bringine  the  evil  spirits 
into  subjection,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  a  more  spiritual  church.  The 
Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted,  not 
only  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  unknown  to  mankind  until  re- 
vealed to  the  baron ;  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence over  man,  b^  means  of  good 
and  bad  angels  residins  within  his 
affections,  and  continualiv  struggling 
against  each  other,  is  inculcated ;  and 
it  is  asserted  that  two  worlds  exist, 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  which 
exactly  correspond  with  each  other ; 
man  at  his  death  entering  into  the 
latter,  clothed  with  a  substantial, 
thoueh  not  a  material,  body  —  all 
which  is  affirmed  to  be  predicted  in 
the  Anocalypse,  under  the  figure  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  descending  from 
God  out  of  heaven. 

Deputation  of  Noeth- American 
Chiefs.  In  the  summer  of  1730 
seven  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians  were  brought  to  this 
country,  at  their  own  request,  by  sir 
Alexander  Cumin,  to  be  presented 
to  George  II.  On  their  introduction 
to  his  Majesty,  they  laid  what  they 
regarded  as  their  crown  and  regalia 
at  his  feet :  and,  by  an  authentic  deed, 
acknowledged  themselves  his  sub- 
jects, in  the  name  of  all  their  compa- 
triots, who  had  vested  them  with  hill 
powers  for  this  purpose.  They  were 
amazed  and  confounded  at  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  British  court ; 
they  compared  the  king  and  queen 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  princes  to 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  themselves 
to  nothing.  Tliey  gave  their  assent 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  arti- 
cles of  commerce  proposed  by  the 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations;  and  after  being  laden 
with  presents  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  necessaries,  they  were  reconvey- 
ed  to  their  own  country,  which  bor- 
dered then  on  the  province  of  South 
Carolina. 

As  it  is  the  author's  object  to  give 
in  this  work  a  sketch  of  Uie  habits 
&cof  all  known  nations,  even  though 
some  of  them  may  be  stiU   semi- 


barbaric,  he  may  be  allowed  here 
to  dismiss  tlie  subject  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  by  giving  his  own 
friend's  narrative  of  his  captivity,  at 
a  somewhat  later  date  (1787)  than 
that  of  the  Cherokee  deputation,  by 
the  Shawanese  tribe,  whose  habits 
were  similar  to  those  of  their  allies, 
the  Cherokees.  On  the  first  peopling 
of  America  by  Europeans,  these  abo- 
rigines of  the  soil  were  the  natural 
opponents  of  the  foreign  settlers; 
and  at  length,  after  continual  con- 
flicts, and  much  oppression,  they 
were  found  almost  exterminated,  un- 
til taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  conquerors  by  general  Wolfe. 
They  were  subsequenUy  drawn  away 
from  the  English  aUuince  by  the 
Frencli  of  Lower  Canada ;  and  since 
the  establishment  of  the  republic 
of  the  United  States,  they  have 
yearly,  cramped  in  territory,  and  re- 
strained in  every  way,  again  dwindled 
away.  Such  of  the  North  American 
Indiaus  as  still  maintain  the  tribal 
plan  are  a  noble  race,  devoid  of  the 
mean  vices  of  other  sava^,  true  to 
their  word,  and  of  an  invincible  cou- 
rage :  the  chiefs  are  men  possessed  of 
the  highest  principle,  and  their  in- 
feriors display  the  most  strict  honesty 
in  all  their  dealings  (such  as  the  sale 
of  skins,  &C.)  with  civilized  nations. 
The  writer  of  the  following  narrative, 
Thomas  Eidout,  Esq.,  became,  sub- 
sequently to  his  captivity,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  decease,  an  important 
officer  of  the  British  government 
in  Canada. 

'  I  had  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
Europe  in  February,  1787,  in  order 
to  collect  sums  due  to  me  from  seve- 
ral persons  in  the  United  States ; 
and  being  informed  that  many  of  my 
debtors  had  gone  with  their  families 
to  the  new  sentlement  of  Kentucky, 
near  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio,  I  set 
out  in  December,  from  Anapolis  in 
Maryland  (where  a  brother  of  mine 
resided),  for  Fort  Pitt,  intending  to 
go  from  thence  to  Kentucky,  as  soon 
as  the  ice  should  break  up  in  the 
spring,  and  the  river  become  navi- 
gable.   I  had  previously  agreed  with 
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a  friend  at  Baltimore,  who  possessed 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Kentucky,  to 
meet  him  in  January  at  Fort  ritt, 
and  accompany  him  thither.  I  re- 
ceived letters  of  introduction  from 
general  Washington,  colonel  Lee  of 
Virginia,  and  other  gentlemen,  to 
their  friends  in  the  western  settle- 
ments ;  and  having  collected  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  mer- 
chandise from  some  of  my  debtors, 
in  lieu  of  cash  (which  was  not  at  that 
time  to  be  obtained),  and  forwarded 
it  to  Fort  Pitt  by  means  of  horses,  I 
set  out  myself  on  horseback  and  aJone, 
from  Hancock,  on  the  river  Poto- 
mack,  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  warm  springs  of  Virginia,  on  the 
1st  January,  1788.  The  snow  at  tlie 
time  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
the  weather  clear  and  very  cold. 

*  To  Old  Town,  on  the  Potomack, 
is  about  86  miles,  and  from  thence  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains about  dO  ;  the  road  that  general 
Braddock  cut  through  the  mountains 
to  enable  him  to  nass  on  to  Fort  Pitt, 
and  near  which  latter  place  he  met 
with  so  great  a  defeat.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  second  day  of  m^  depar- 
ture, I  entered  the  mountams,  and 
slept  at  one  Creig's ;  I  proceeded  on 
my  way  early  the  next  morning,  and 
passed  but  one  house  during  the  day, 
the  weather  all  the  while  extremely 
cold,  the  snow  deep,  and  but  little 
beaten  by  travellers.  The  road  lay 
through  dismal  vales  and  over  fright- 
ful precipices,  and  its  gloominess  and 
melancholy  aspect  were  heightened 
and  increased  by  large  cypress-trees, 
whose  branches  overhung  it  on  every 
side :  this  particular  part  is  known 
by  the  appropriate  appellation  of 
'  the  shadow  of  death.'  Towards  the 
evening  I  met  seven  or  eight  men 
riding tiiriously,  evidently  intoxicated, 
and  yelling  like  savages ;  soon  after 
which  1  arrived  at  a  solitary  house. 
Notwithstanding  its  loneliness,  the 
accommodations  it  afforded  were  very 
tolerable ;  and,  as  I  was  informed  that 
I  should  not  see  another  till  towards 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  con- 
trived to  mke  myself  comfortable  for 


the  night,  which  was  excessively  cold. 
In  the  morning  I  took  an  early 
breakfast,  and  proceeded  on  my  soli- 
tary journey  through  the  mountain, 
the  snow  bemg  about  four  feet  deep. 
In  the  afternoon  I  became  very  cold 
and  weary,  and  looked  out  anxiously 
for  the  house  I  was  to  stop  at ;  and 
at  last,  to  my  infinite  joy,  I  discovered 
it  at  no  great  distance.  The  sood 
cheer  and  snug  lodging  I  found  here 
were  the  more  relished,  by  the  con- 
trast with  the  gloominess  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  The  next  morning 
I  [continued  my  journey,  and  about 
noon  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the 
famed  Laurel  Hill,  from  whence  all 
the  country  to  the  Ohio,  60  miles 
distant,  lay  before  me :  the  day  was 
clear,  and  the  scene,  though  wild, 
magnificent  I  descended  gradually 
on  a  straight  road,  and  soon  found 
myself  amongst  other  mountains, 
which  the  extreme  height  of  the 
Laurel  Hill  (the  western  extremity 
of  the  Allegany)  had  before  reduced 
to  hillocks  :  in  tne  evening  I  reached 
Red-stone  Old  Fort,  lying  on  the 
river  Monengahela,  which  is  here 
about  400  yards  wide,  and  slept  at  a 
Dutchman's  house.  This  river 
unites  with  the  Allegany  river  at 
Fort  Pitt,  and  forms  the  Ohio. 
During  the  night  there  fell  nearly 
two  feet  depth  of  snow,  and  the  roof 
under  which  I  slept  being  old  and 
much  decayed,  a  great  quantity  was 
on  my  bed  when  I  awoke.  The  road 
I  had  to  travel  on  the  following  day 
was  difficult  to  find,  and  without  any 
track.  I  went  many  miles  out  of  my 
way,  and  it  was  not  until  nine  o'clock  at 
niffht,  and  very  dark,  that  I  came  to 
a  house  j  which  was  a  very  grateful 
sight  to  me,  as  I  had  expected  to  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  roving  in 
the  woods  all  the  night«  My  horse 
partook  of  my  alarm,  for  he  trembled 
under  me  prodigiously  when  the  night 
was  coming  on.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  house  were  the  most  rude  and  sa- 
vage in  their  manners  I  had  ever  met 
with ;  but  the  risk  and  dangers  I  had 
escaped,  reconciled  me  at  once  to  my 
fiure.  The  next  day  I  had  company  to 
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Fort  Pitt,  where  I  arrived  about  two  in 
the  afternoon,  crossing  the  Monenga- 
hela  again  on  the  ice :  the  river  liere 
is  500  yards  wide.  I  lodged  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Ormsby,  and  received 
many  civilities  from  the  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  who  form  a  very  agree- 
able society  among  themselves. 

Here  I  remained  till  the  12th  of 
March  following,  when  I  embarked 
in  one  of  the  boats  built  at  Red- 
stone, for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Two 
days  before,  the  ice  of  the  river  had 
broken  up  with  a  tremendous  noise, 
and  the  waters  rose  in  the  space  of 
three  days,  twenty  feet  perpendicular. 
Mr.  Purviance  and  myself,  with  one 
John  Black  his  servant,  together  with 
our  horses  and  baggage,  embarked  at 
Fort  Pitt.  Many  other  boats  were 
preparing  to  set  out  on  the  same 
route ;  and  although  the  ice  was  yet 
floating  in  large  masses,  we  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  the  furious  current. 
At  a  town  called  Wheeling,  about 
100  miles  down  the  river,  we  were  to 
take  in  the  other  passengers  and 
their  baggage :  there  we  stopped  on 
the  second  day,  and  immediately  took 
on  board  those  who  were  waiting  our 
arrival,  which  raised  our  number  to 
20  persons  and  16  horses ;  so  that  the 
boat  was  exceedingly  deeply  laden. 
These  boats  are  flat-bottomed,  with 
upright  sides  and  stem,  and  the 
front  turns  up  like  a  skait:  they 
seldom  use  any  sail,  but  steer  them 
by  means  of  a  long  oar  from  the 
stem,  and  two  or  three  oars  are  oc- 
casionally used  to  conduct  them ; 
for  the  stream,  which  runs  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  carries 
them  with  great  rapidity  :  they  con- 
tinue their  course  night  and  day. 
We  stopped,  the  day  after  we  left 
Wheeling,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Meeskingum  river, 
where  was  a  small  fort  called  Fort 
Harmer,  and  a  garrison  of  about  50 
men.  We  then  proceeded  on  our  way, 
and  our  course  being  nearly  south- 
west, we  soon  found  the  weather  grow 
mild  and  pleasant.  At  the  sreat  Kan- 
bawa,  on  the  east  side  ofthe  Ohio, 


we  saw  eight  or  ten  houses,  and  went 
on  shore  for  a  few  minutes  :  the  soil 
is  a  black  deep  mould,  and  the  Ohio 
continues  nearly  the  same  breadth, 
that  is,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  still  rising  and  flowing  in  a 
majestic  stream.  In  the  night  we 
were  almost  upon  an  island,  before 
we  discovered  our  danger ;  with  the 
greatest  exertions  we  got  clear  of  it, 
although  not  without  touching  once 
or  twice.  The  next  day  it  rained 
throughout,  and  just  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  we  reached  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Kentucky,  called  Lime- 
stone :  here  we  went  on  shore,  and 
almost  all  of  the  party  left  us  the 
next  morning,  taking  their  route  by 
land  to  their  respective  homes.  They 
pressed  me  greatly  to  accompany 
them,  as  I  had  letters  from  general 
Washington  to  their  friends,  colonel 
Marshall,  and  others,  who  resided  in 
this  settlement.  I  had  my  ba^age 
brought  on  shore,  and  proposed  going 
by  land  to  Lexington,  and  from  thence 
to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  but  finding 
that  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Purviance 
to  take  this  route  by  land,  and  un- 
willing to  leave  him,  I  returned  with 
my  baggage  to  the  boat,  and  set  out 
with  him,  our  man  John  Black,  and 
two  other  men. 

The  distance  of  the  falls  from  this 
place  was  170  miles.  The  weather 
was  remarkably  settled,  and  the  moon 
being  at  full,  and  the  nights  serene 
and  clear,  our  voyage  was  rendered 
very  delightful  ;  the  spring  too  began 
to  show  itself,  and  the  trees,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  river,  were  al- 
ready in  leaf.  Not  often  had  I  felt 
such  satisfaction  of  heart,  as  I  did  on 
the  second  morning  of  our  voyage. 
I  had  breakfasted,  and  with  a  map 
and  travelling  compass,  was  com- 
paring the  country  around  us,  reckon- 
ing we  were  then  about  ten  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  place  where  those 
large  bones  are  met  with,  some  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  British 
Museum,  belonging  to  an  animaJ, 
whose  species  is  now  extinct,  but 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries, 
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and  called  the  Uri.  Our  tranquil- 
lity, however,  was  soon  to  give  place 
to  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm ; 
for  on  turning  a  point  which  opened 
to  -our  view  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  river,  we  saw,  at  some  distance  on 
the  Indian  or  west  side  of  it,  a  boat, 
like  our  own,  amongst  the  bushes, 
which  appeared  to  be  one  that  left 
Limestone  a  few  hours  before  we 
did.  Whilst  we  were  conjecturing 
tlie  cause  of  such  apparent  delay,  we 
perceived  several  people  running 
about  the  shore,  and  a  boat  put  off 
full  of  people,  whom  we  soon,  to  our 
surprise  and  terror,  discovered  to  be 
Indians,  almost  naked,  painted  and  or- 
namented as  when  at  war.  Tliey  soon 
came  up  with  us,  and  about  twenty 
leaped  into  our  boat,  yelling  and 
screaming  horribly,  brandishing  their 
knives  and  tomahawks,  and  strug- 
gling with  each  other  for  a  prisoner. 
A  young  man,  painted  black,  first 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  when  another, 
an  elderly  man,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  a  chief,  took  me  from  him.  This 
Indian  was  of  a  mild  countenance, 
and  he  gave  me  immediately  to  un- 
derstand that  I  should  not  be  hurt, 
holding  me  by  the  hand  to  show  lu's 
property  in  me.  As  we  neither  did 
nor  could  attempt  any  resistance, 
none  of  us  at  this  time  suffered  any 
injury  in  our  persons  ;  but  they  be- 
gan immediately  to  strip  us.  My 
companions  were  soon  left  almost 
without  covering:  several  attempts 
were  made  to  strip  me  of  my  clothes, 
but  this  was  opposed  by  the  Indian 
who  held  me :  at  length  he  acqui- 
esced in  the  demands  of  one  who  be- 
gan to  be  violent,  and  I  lost  my  hat, 
coat,  and  waistcoat.  By  this  time, 
we  had  gained  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  being  landed,  were  led  to  a 
great  tree,  around  which  sat  the  War 
chief,  Nenessica,  and  about  60  In- 
dians ;  their  whole  party  was  90. 

To  the  chief  I  was  presented  by 
his  brother,  the  man  wlio  had  held 
my  hand.  After  examining  me 
some  time  with  attention,  and  con- 
versing with  those  around  him,  who 
eyed  me  with  no  less  apparent  com- 
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placency,  he  offered  me  his  hand, 
and  presented  his  pipe  to  me  ;  he 
then  made  signs  for  me  to  sit  down 
by  him,  which  I  did,  when  several 
chiefs  introduced  themselves  to  me 
{uid  shook  hands  with  me  ;  in  parti- 
cular, a  Powtawatimie,  exceedingly 
well  dressed,  after  their  manner,  and 
one  of  the  best  figures  I  had  ever 
beheld ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  27 
years  of  age,  and  was  upwards  of  six 
feet  in  height.  No  other  prisoner 
received  the  civilities  which  I  did. 
Whilst  I  was  sitting  by  the  chief,  I 
heard  myself  called  by  name,  and 
looking  around,  saw  two  young  men 
tied  and  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ; 
they  had  been  taken  early  in  the 
morning  out  of  the  boat  which  had 
sailed  before  us.  They  said  that  a 
lock  of  hair  had  been  taken  from 
each  of  their  heads,  and  that  they 
had  been  tied  several  hours  in  the 
manner  they  now  were,  and  appre- 
hended they  were  doomed  to  be  put 
to  death ;  and  since  I  seemed  to  be 
taken  into  favour,  they  begged  I 
would  intercede  for  them.  Upon 
my  requesting  this  favour,  the  In- 
dians released  them.  During  tlie 
remainder  of  the  day  the  Indians^ 
who  were  composed  of  Shawanese, 
Powtawatimies,  Ottawas,  and  Che- 
rokces,  but  chiefly  of  the  first,  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  their  good  fortune  ;  for 
tlicir  plunder  exceeded  1500/.  ster- 
ling, as  I  was  afterwards  informed. 
They  gave  us  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
visions I  had  taken,  and  when  night 
approached  they  renewed  their  fires. 
Tlie  chief,  with  the  principal  war- 
riors, reposed  on  one  side  ;  the  pri- 
soners, amounting  to  ten  men  and  one 
black  woman,  were  placed  on  the 
other.  Some  deer-skins  were  spread 
on  the  ground,  on  which  we  laid  ;  and 
an  old  blanket  was  allotted  for  the 
covering  of  two  people.  I  placed 
myself  next  to  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Purviance,  who  was  upwards  of  CO 
years  of  age  :  he  had  been  stripped 
of  every  thing  except  his  pantaloons 
and  a  thin  flannel  waistcoat ;  and  as 
the  night  was  frosty,  he  suffered  much 
from  the  cold,  though   I  kept  the 
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blanket  entirely  over  him.  The  In- 
dian chief,  who  had  conducted  me 
on  shore,  placed  himself  by  me  on 
the  outside,  seemingly  for  my  pro- 
tection. During  the  night,  I  myself 
felt  die  cold  very  sensibly,  for  I  had 
scarcely  any  covering,  and  my  head 
was  bare  and  exposed  to  the  sky :  my 
head  ached  very  much  ;  but  at  length 
I  was  relieved  by  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose.  I  slept  but  little,  looking 
on  the  scene  around  me  by  the  mild 
lustre  of  a  full  moon^  and  comparing 
my  present  situation  with  what  it  had 
been  but  a  few  hours  before. 

'  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all 
were  on  foot,  and  assembled  around 
their  great  chief,  who  divided  the 
booty  among  them,  apparently  to 
every  one's  satisfaction.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  a  man  of  about  45 
years  of  age,  by  name  William  Ri- 
chardson Watson  :  he  had  resided  se- 
veral years  in  the  United  States,  but 
was  said  to  be  an  Englishman.  Im- 
mediately on  our  landing,  the  Indians 
had  taken  from  him  700  guineas ;  he 
was  of  the  party  that  was  in  the 
other  boat ;  the  Cherokees  had  him 
in  charge,  or  rather  he  had  been 
given  over  to  them .  After  the  above 
distribution,  they  arose  and  threw 
around  his  neck  a  broad  belt  of  black 
wampum,  and  put  a  bundle  contain- 
ing the  toes  of  deer  into  his  hand, 
by  way  of  rattle.  Two  or  three  In- 
dians placed  themselves  before  and 
behind  him,  and  as  many  on  each 
side,  and  began  a  song,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  an  invocation ;  at  first 
m  a  slow  and  solemn  manner,  and 
soon  after  in  quick  time,  the  poor 
fellow  shaking  his  rattles  all  the 
time.  After  the  ceremony  was  over, 
he  came  near  me  and  said,  *  I  am 
led  to  think,  from  wliat  has  passed, 
that  I  am  devoted  to  death  ;  but,  as 
you  appear  to  be  taken  into  favour, 
will  you  accept  from  me  a  gold  re- 
peating watcn,  which  our  enemies 
have  not  yet  taken  from  me  ?*  I  re- 
plied, *  tliat  probably  my  life  was  in 
equal  danger  with  his  own,  and  that 
should  I  accept  the  proffered  present, 
it  would  place  me   most  likely  in 


peater.'  I  therefore  declined  accept- 
ing it.  The  prisoners  were  then  or- 
dered to  seat  themselves  in  a  row, 
fronting  the  west,  on  the  ground, 
having  the  woods  immediately  in  our 
rear ;  on  my  left  were  two  of  my 
companions ;  next  to  me  on  my  ri^t 
was  my  friend  Mr.  Purviance,  and 
next  to  him  tlie  other  six ;  opposite 
to  us,  on  the  south-east,  was  the 
river.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated, 
Mr.  Purviance  began  to  discourse 
with  me  on  our  present  situation, 
and  said,  that  as  hitherto  we  had 
not  experienced  any  personal  ill- 
treatment,  he  hoped  we  were  not 
in  any  great  danger;  it  was  evident, 
however,  from  the  bustle  among  the 
savages,  that  some  change  was  s3x>ut 
to  take  place. 

*  We  remained  not  long  in  sus- 
pense. A  sturdy  thick-set  Indian, 
painted  black,  of  a  very  fierce  coun- 
tenance, with  a  drawn  hanger  in  his 
right  hand,  came  towards  us,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  outermost 
man  on  the  left  hand,  who  happened 
to  be  the  second  from  me,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  weapon  made  him  get 
up,  and  giving  him  a  kick,  drove 
him  into  the  woods  to  the  left  of  us. 
We  all  remained  silent,  every  one 
judging  that  his  end  approached. 
In  a  few  minutes  this  savage  return- 
ed, and  drove  before  him  the  man 
who  liad  been  sitting  by  me  on  the 
left.  Mr.  Purviance  then  said  to 
me,  *  I  believe,  my  dear  friend,  the 
last  moment  of  our  existence  is  at 
hand.'  These  were  my  own  senti- 
ments also :  I  waited  the  return  of 
the  Indian  for  myself  as  his  next 
victim  :  words  cannot  describe  what 
my  feelings  then  were  !  I  saw  him 
approach— he  came  and  stood  before 
me — and  after  a  moment's  pause, 
(awful  to  me  beyond  the  power  of 
expression)  beckoned  to  me  to  rise 
and  follow  him.  I  obeyed  the  sig^ 
nal :  he  turned  into  the  woods  be- 
hind us,  and  I  saw  my  friend  no 
morel 

'I  followed  the  Indian,  step  by 
step,  expecting  every  moment  that 
he  would  turn  upon  me,  and  put  me 
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to  death.    After  walking  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  I  perceived  the 
smoke  of  a  fire,  and  presently  several 
Indians  about  it      My  alarm    was 
not  diminished ;  but,    as  we  came 
nearer,  a  white  man  about  22  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
when  a  lad,  had  been  adopted,  and 
was  now  a  chief  amon^  the   Sha- 
wanese,  stood  up,  and  said  to  me  in 
English, '  Don't  be  afraid,  sir,  you  are 
in  no  danger,  but  are  given  to  a  good 
man,  a  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  who 
will  not  hurt  you,  but  afler  some 
time  will  take  you  to  Detroit,  where 
you  may  ransom  yourself ;  come  and 
take  your  break&st.*     What  a  tran- 
sition I  passing  from  apparently  im- 
mediate and  certain  death,  to  reno- 
vated life!    I  saw  no  more  of  my 
savage  guide,  but  joined  the  party 
seat^  around  the  fire,  taking  their 
breakfast,  of  which  I  partook,  and 
which  consisted   of  chocolate,  and 
some  flour  cakes  baked  in  the  ashes ; 
being  part  of  the  plunder  they  had 
taken  from  us.     Whilst  I  was  eating, 
an  Indian,  painted  red  and  almost 
naked,  had  seated  himself  opposite  to 
me,  and  watched  me  with  a  fierceness 
of  countenance    inexpressible ;  his 
eyes  glowed  like  fire,  and  the  arteries 
of  his  neck  were  swollen,  and  nearly 
bursting  with  rage.      He  said  some- 
thing to  me  in  a  tone  of  voice  cor- 
responding with  his  appearance,  which 
was  interpreted  to  me  by  the  white 
man  in  tne  following  words :   '  He 
says  you  are  his  prisoner,  and  that  it 
is  more  easy  for  him  to  put  you  to 
death,  than  to  tell  vou  so.'     I  an- 
swered calmly  (for  the  extreme  dan- 
ger I  had  just  escaped  had  prepared 
me  for  every  event),  that  I  acknow- 
ledged myself  to  be  in  his  power, 
and  that  ne  could  do  with  me  as  he 
pleased.      This    reply    being   made 
known  to  him,  his  rage  seemed  to 
subside,  and  he  said  no  more  to  me. 
The  white  man  now  informed  me, 
that  in  an  hour  or  two  we  should 
begin  our  march,  together  with  the 
other  prisoners,  to  the  village,  which 
was  about  five  days'  journey  into  the 
woods,  in  company  with  about  90 


Indians.  The  weather  was  dark, 
gloomy,  and  cold  :  we  passed  over  a 
rapid  river,  on  the  body  of  a  tree 
which  had  &llen  over  it,  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  water :  in 
passing,  my  head  became  giddy,  and  I 
apprehended  I  should  fall ;  but  re- 
collecting the  yet  greater  dangers 
that  beset  me,  I  recovered  a  firm 
step.  About  Rye  in  the  afternoon, 
we  came  to  a  valley  through  which 
ran  a  rivulet,  the  land  rising  greatly 
to  the  westward,  full  of  large  timber, 
but  without  underwood :  at  this 
place  I  understood  the  Indians  in- 
tended to  pass  the  niffht  in  feasting, 
and  drinking  a  part  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  they  had  taken  from  us.  As 
the  Indians  intended  to  regale  them- 
selves, and  drink  to  intoxication,  a 
party  of  Cherokees,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  who  had  deserted  from  their 
own  nation  to  reside  among  the  Sha- 
wanese, were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  prisoners  durine  the  feast,  of 
which  they  (the  Cherokees)  were  not 
to  partake :  they  were  strictly  en- 
joined to  keep  themselves  sober.  We 
were,  therefore,  committed  to  these 
Indians,  who  withdrew  to  a  small 
eminence  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  body.  When  they  had 
kindled  a  fire,  they  threw  a  few  half- 
worn  undressed  deer-skins  on  the 
ground,  for  us  to  lie  upon,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fire ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  secure  us  from  making  our 
escape.  They  began  with  me,  by 
passing  a  cord  round  my  body,  itien 
between  my  legs,  and  under  that  part 
of  the  cord  that  surrounded  the  body ; 
then  forcing  a  stake  6  or  7  feet  long 
into  the  ground,they  fastened  the  cord 
to  it,  and  on  the  top  of  tlie  stake  they 
fixed  a  small  bell,  so  that  I  could  not 
stir  without  its  ringing.  Lest  I 
should  make  use  of  my  hands,  they 
put  each  into  a  small  leathern  bag, 
which  they  tied  round  the  wrists  so 
tight,  that  I  was  instantly  in  an  agony 
of  pain.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to 
complain  ;  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
them  to  slacken  it ;  but,  ordering  me 
I  to  lie  down,  they  threw  over  me  a 
I  small  old  blanket  My  place  was  the 
h2 
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outermost  of  the  row,  next  to  the 
drunken  Indians,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  which  was  very  cold  and 
tempestuous.  There  fell  much  sleet ; 
but  the  agony  I  suffered  in  my  wrists, 
lia^ds,  and  arms,  made  mc  insensible 
almost  to  any  thing  else.      About 
midnight,    I    was    roused     by    the 
screams  and  whoops  of  an   Indian 
from  the   other   encampment,  who 
seemed  coming  towards  us ;  his  yells 
and  shouts  became  more  and  more 
loud  and  terrific ;  and  turning  my  eyes 
towards  the  valley,  I  perceived  by 
the  glimmering  lights  of  the  fires 
and  of  the  moon,   an  Indian  stag- 
gering with  drunkenness,  brandish- 
ing a  knife  in  the  one  hand,  and  a 
tomahawk  in  the  other,  making  all 
the  haste  he  could  towards  us,  and 
shrieking    most  horribly  as  he  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  I  was  lying. 
I  doubted  not  he  was  bent  on  mur- 
dering   the   prisoners,    and   tliat   I 
should  be  his  first  victim  :  he  had  al- 
ready come  within  one  step  of  me, 
and  his  liand  was  lifted  to  give  the 
fatal  blow,  when  one  of  the  Chero- 
kees  sprang  from  the  ground  and 
caught  him   round    the   waist,  and, 
after  some  struggling,  mastered  him, 
and  obliged  him  to  retreat,  which  he 
did    muttering.      As  my  sufferings 
were   extreme  from    the   strictures 
round  my  wrists,   I  entreated    the 
Cherokee  to  loosen  them  ;  but,  giving 
me  a  look  of  fierceness,  he  laid  him- 
self down  again,  unconcerned  at  the 
tortures  I  endured.    In  the  space  of 
about  an  hour,  the  drunken  Indian 
made  a  second  attempt  to  effect  his 
purpose ;  but  as  he  approached,  yell- 
ing   and  shouting,  two    Cherokees 
laid  liold  of  him  as  soon  as  he  came 
near  the  fire,  and  tying  him  neck  and 
heels  together,  left  him  wallowing  in 
the  snow.     At  length,  the  long-wish- 
ed for  morning  came,  and  my  hands 
were  set  at  liberty ;  but  they  were 
so  swollen  and  black  with  the  stop- 
page of  circulation,  that  some  hours 
escaped  before  I  could  bend  my  fin- 
gers.   Soon  after  the  sr.n  had  risen, 
the   Indian  chief  to  whom    I  had 
been  given,  made  his  appearance; 


he  seemed  about  50  years  of  age, 
was  a  tall  slender  man,  and  of  a  very 
pleasing  and  animated  countenance, 
lie,  smiling,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  called  me  Nicanali,  or '  his  friend;* 
and  seeing  my  attention  fixed  on  a 
wound  over  one  of  his  eyes,  he,  point- 
ing to  it,  said,  *  Ah !  matowesa  whis- 
key ;*  meaning  he  had  got  drunk  with 
wicked  whiskey,  or  spirits,  and  that 
the  wound  was  the  bad  consequence 
of  it.      Perceiving  that  I  liad    no 
covering  on  my  head,  he  took  about 
a  yard  of  black  silk  mode  (part  of 
his  share  of  the  plunder),  and  tied  it 
round  my  head :  he  then  gave  me  an 
old  blanket,  which  I  fastened  about 
my  waist  with  a  skewer.     We  soon 
after  breakfasted,  and  began  to  pr|^ 
pare  for  our  journey  into  the  interior. 
My  horse,  which  was'  a  very  good 
one,  and  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  they 
loaded  with    as    much  as  he  could 
carry  :  my  friend  (as  I  shall  call  tiie 
Indian  to  whom  I  belonged,  and  who 
never  once  forfeited  his  claim  to  the 
appellation),  made  up  for  himself  a 
load  of  about  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
weight,  and  another  small  bundle  for 
me  of  about  thirty.    Some  of  the 
prisoners  had   iron  pots,  and  very 
heavy  loads  were  put  on  them.     A 
body-cloth  was  given  me,  and  a  pair  of 
mokassous,  or  Indian  shoes,  in  lieu  of 
my  leather  ones.  Our  party  now  con- 
sisted of  seven  prisoners,  together  with 
ten  Indians.  We  marched  on  towards 
the  first  villajge  or  winter  encamp- 
ment, of  which  my  friend  was  the 
principal  chief.     For  two  or  three 
days  we  travelled  together  in  com- 
pany, during  which  time  some  of  the 
Indians  turned  off*  witli  their  pri- 
soners to  other  villages ;  so  that  only 
another  prisoner  and  myself   were 
together  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  residue  of  the  Indians,  to  the 
number  of  80,  returned  to  war  against 
the  Americans ;  which  continued  from 
this  period  during  seven  years  with- 
out intermission. 

*  When  the  evening  of  our  first  day's 
journey  drew  nigh,  I  dreaded  lest  I 
should  be  treated  as  I  had  been  the 
preceding  night ;  but  when  we  laid 
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down,  which  was  before  a  good  fire, 
my  friend  covered  me  with  a  blanket, 
and  only  fastened  me  round  the  body 
with  a  rope,  which  he  drew  under 
himself,  and  slept  upon.  He  never 
afterwards  used  even  that  precaution, 
leaving  me  at  full  liberty ;  and  fre- 
quently, during  the  nights  that  were 
frosty  and  cold,  I  found  his  liand  over 
me,  to  examine  whether  or  not  I  was 
covered.  I  think  it  was  towards  the 
third  evening  of  our  march  tliat  we 
came  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
Miami,  a  very  rocky  and  rapid  cur- 
rent, 800  feet  in  width,  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  Ohio  :  the  waters 
were  very  high.  My  friend,  another 
Indian,  and  myself,  began  to  make  a 
small  raft  to  pass  over  :  but  as  1  went 
awkwardly  about  mv  work,  the  In- 
dians smiled,  and  allowed  me  to  de- 
si^.  They  soon  prepared  it,  we  all 
three  placed  ourselves  upon  it,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  pole,  by  way  of 
paddle,  we  soon  gained  the  opposite 
shore,  having  been  carried  some  way 
down  the  stream.  Shortly  after,  we  en- 
camped on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
river,  havine  a  steep  hill  covered  with 
woods  on  the  left :  a  good  fire  was 
kindled,  and  we  supped  heartily  on 
some  roasted  venison,  part  of  our 
day's  sport,  for  these  woods  were  full 
of  the  finest  deer,  buffaloes,  and  wild 
turkeys.  During  the  night,  I  was 
much  disturbed  by  the  howling  of  a 
great  number  of  wolves  that  occupied 
the  hill ;  but  they  did  not  descend  to 
the  fire.  In  the  morning  we  were 
joined  by  others  of  our  party ;  among 
the  rest  was  the  great  war  chief,  Ne- 
nessica :  when  he  killed  any  venison, 
he  always  sent  me  the  tongue  as  a 
compliment.  Walking  on  the  hard 
frozen  ground,  and  over  the  roots  of 
beech-trees  which  run  horizontally 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
bruised  my  feet  so  much  that  I  could 
scarcely  proceed,  having  nothing  but 
the  thin  mokassous  to  protect  them  ; 
and  altliough  my  load  was  but  small, 
as  I  have  before  said,  yet,  as  it  acted 
continually  upon  my  loins,  they  had 
become  so  weak  and  painful,  that  I 
could  scarcely  stand  upright.     The  | 


Indians  attempted  to  console  me,  by 
observing  that  we  should  on  the  mor- 
row (the  fifth  day)  reach  their  home 
by  twt>  in  the  afternoon,  pointing  to 
where  the  sun  would  be  at  that  hour. 
When  the  next  morning  came,  I 
found  myself  so  extreme^  sore  and 
debilitated,  that,  upon  making  it 
known  to  my  friend,  ne  took  my  bur- 
den upon  his  shoulders,  in  addition 
to  his  own,  without  making  the  least 
reproach  :  I  was,  however,  so  much 
exliausted,  that  I  was  but  little  re- 
lieved by  this  kind  action.  Yet  I 
advanced  as  well  as  I  could,  till  about 
ten  o*clock ;  my  friend  then  at  some 
distance  before  us,  not  out  of  sight, 
and  the  great  war  chief  immediately 
following  me.  I  found  my  strength 
entirely  gone,  and  turning  round  to 
the  chief,  made  a  sign  that  I  wished 
to  sit  down  ;  he  pushed  me  on  very 
angrily.  I  found  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed, and  turning  again,  made  ano- 
ther attempt  to  obtain  his  consent 
to  my  resting ;  with  great  anger  he 
again  pushed  me  forward,  and  made 
a  stroke  at  me  with  his  tomahawk, 
which  I  avoided  by  exerting  all  my 
strength  in  springing  forwards.  At 
this  critical  moment  I  recollected  that 
when  they  took  my  coat  from  me,  I 
secured  my  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
half  a  guinea,  which  Lput  in  a  knot  in 
one  comer  of  it,  and  tied  it  round  my 
waist,  where  it  now  was.  With  some 
difficulty  and  much  aeitation,I  loosen- 
ed the  knot,  took  thenalf-guinea,  and 
holding  it  up  between  my  finger  and 
thumb,  the  savage  smiled,  and  beck- 
oned me  to  seat  myself  on  the  ground ; 
on  which  I  fell,  and  immediately 
fainted.  When  I  recovered,  I  found 
the  great  war  chief  and  my  friend 
both  sitting  by  me.  They  spoke 
kindly  to  me,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, by  pointing  to  where  the  sun 
would  be  at  two  o'clock,  that  I 
should  then  arrive  at  the  villaee.  I 
simified  my  inability  to  walk,  to 
which  they  replied  by  encouraging 
signs;  however,  we  continued  sit- 
ting, and  soon  after  perceived  some 
one  on  horseback  galloping  towards 
us :  they  soon  expbiined  to  me  that 
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the  horse  had  been  sent  for  on  my 
{Recount.  I  therefore  mounted,  and 
we  proceeded  slowly  towards  tlie 
village.  On  our  way  thither,  we 
crossed  a  rapid  and  stony  river  four 
hundred  feet  broad ;  and  when  we 
came  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I 
was  ordered  to  dismount,  and  myself 
and  another  prisoner,  named  Bamng- 
ton,  were  painted  red,  and  narrow 
ribbons  of  various  colours  (part  of 
the  plunder)  were  tied  to  our  hair. 
The  Indians  began  to  fire  their  guns, 
and  to  set  up  the  war-whoop ;  and 
rattles  being  put  into  our  hands,  we 
were  ordered  to  shake  them,  and  sing 
some  words  they  repeated  to  us. 
During  tliis  ceremony,  several  In- 
dians came  from  the  village,  and 
amongst  them  a  black  man  of  about 
25  years  of  age  called  Boosini,  who 
belonged  to,  and  vias  the  servant  of 
my  friend.  He  was  exceedingly  in- 
solent, and  struck  the  other  prisoner, 
but  said  nothing  to  me :  had  he 
struck  mc,  I  should  certainly  have 
returned  the  blow,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  consequence.  The 
other  prisoner  and  myself  were  then 
marched  in  triumph  to  the  village, 
shaking  the  rattles  with  our  liands 
on  entering  it.  I  had  to  cross  a 
small  rivulet;  and,  in  descending 
the  bank,  an  old  woman  came  out 
of  a  wigwam  or  hut,  and  gave  me 
a  stroke  on  the  neck  with  a  small 
billet  of  wood  ;  however,  it  did  not 
hurt  me.  Immediately  on  entering 
the  village,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
council-house,  at  the  door  whereof  we 
were  obliged  to  sins  and  shake  the 
rattles  for  half-an-hour :  we  were 
then  ordered  to  enter,  which  we 
did  without  suffering  any  ill-treat- 
ment 

•  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 
fire,  and  over  it  hung  a  kettle^with  ve- 
nison and  Indian  com  boiling.  We 
sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  were  for 
some  time  left  to  ourselves :  at  length 
two  or  three  women  came  into  the 
house,  and  putting  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  kettle  into  a  bowl,  gave 
us  each  a  wooden  spoon  to  eat  with. 
Salt  they  had  not,  but  in  lieu  of  that 


gave  us  a  piece  of  maple  sugar ;  in 
the  extracting  of  which  the  women 
were  now  employed  in  the  adjoining 
forests.  As  we  had  not  seen  any 
Indian  for  some  hours,  and  night 
began  to  approach,  I  beeui  to  be  un- 
easy ;  at  length  the  old  oiief  to  whom 
I  belonged,  and  whose  name  was 
Kakinathucca,  appeared,  and  con- 
ducted me  to  his  own  house.  This 
was  about  twentv  feet  long  and  four- 
teen wide,  the  sides  and  roof  made  of 
small  poles  and  covered  with  bark; 
Uie  entrance  was  at  the  end,  and  an 
old  blanket  hung  at  the  doorway. 
This  man,  besides  being  a  war  chi^ 
was  also  a  great  hunter,  and  traded 
with  the  people  at  Detroit ;  whither 
he  went  annually  with  his  furs  and 
peltry,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Metsigemewa,  and  tlieir  negro.  He 
was  owner  of  ten  horses,  which  he 
used  in  transporting  his  property, 
&c.  Upon  coming  into  the  hut,  he 
presented  me  to  his  wife;  she  ap- 
peared to  be  40  years  of  age,  and  was 
rather  corpulent ;  her  looks  were  ex- 
tremely savage,  and  she  eyed  me  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  witliout  uttering 
a  syllable.  The  man,  on  the  contrary, 
possessed  the  most  mild  and  inteUi- 
gent  countenance  imaginable.  I 
never  once  saw  him  out  of  humour ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  arose,  which  was 
early,  he  invariably  began  to  sing. 
As  I  was  extremely  fatigued,  my  feet 
not  only  being  swollen  exceedingly, 
but  black  with  the  bruises  tliey  had 
received  from  the  rough  ground  and 
beech-roots,  tlie  Indian  planted  four 
forked  sticks  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
entrance,  and  laying  other  sticks  upon 
them,  covered  them  with  bark  and 
skins,  and  then  gave  me  a  blanket  to 
put  over  me.  I  slept  soundly  all  the 
night,  and  as  might  be  expected,  did 
not  rise  very  early.  The  woman  at 
length  began  to  prepare  her  breakfast 
She  cut  some  venison  (game  of  all 
kinds  being  in  abundance  in  tliis 
part  of  the  country),  into  small  slices, 
and  seasoning  it  with  dried  herbs,  put 
the  whole  into  a  fryingpan  with  some 
beards  oil.  She  also  boiled  some 
water  in  a  small  copper  kettle,  with 
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which  she  made  some  tea  in  a  tea- 
pot»  using  cups  and  saucers  of  yellow 
ware.  She  hegan  and  finished  her 
break^t,  without  noticing  me  in  the 
least ;  when  she  had  done,  she  poured 
some  tea  into  a  saucer,  which,  with 
some  fried  meat- on  a  pewter  plate, 
she  gave  me.  Tliis  was  a  luxury  I 
little  expected  to  meet  with,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  distance  it  must 
have  come,  but,  being  a  prisoner,  I 
could  hardly  calculate  on  such  fare. 
The  tea  proved  to  be  green,  and  was 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar;  the 
meat  was  very  palatable  and  savoury. 
'  As  soon  as  I  had  breakfasted,  I 
returned  to  my  bed,  for  I  could 
scarcely  stand  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  I  observed  a  kettle  was 
put  on  the  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  veni- 
son tlirown  into  it.  Some  hours  now 
elapsed ;  at  length  the  Indian  brought 
in  three  of  his  friends,  to  treat  them  : 
my  master,  or  rather  friend,  did  not 
sit  round  the  bowl  with  his  guests, 
but  behind  them  on  the  ground, 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  entertaining 
them  with  diverting  stories,  which 
kept  them  in  continual  laughter; 
and  this  was  his  usual  custom  when 
he  gave  a  feast.  In  a  few  days  I  was 
able  to  walk  about ;  upon  my  going 
into  other  huts  (for  there  were  seve- 
ral in  the  village),  the  Indian  chil- 
dren would  scream  with  terror,  and 
cry  out  Themanihe!  which  means 
'  Virginian,'  or  '  the  bi^  knife.'  As 
soon  as  I  understood  this  term,  I  de- 
sired them  not  to  call  me  so  :  upon 
which  I  was  named  MeUicosea,  or 
*  Englishman.'  My  friend  cautioned 
me  not  to  go  &r  into  tlie  woods,  for 
I  sometimes  wandered  about  the  vil- 
lage for  hours  at  a  time :  from  this 
circumstance  I  was  also  called  La^ 
juicawaee,  which  signifies,  'where 
IS  he  gone?'  One  morning  I  felt 
my  situation  severely ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, but  for  a  moment,  and  I  have 
since  been  surprised  at  my  emotion. 
My  mistress,  upon  putting  the  veni- 
son into  a  £ryingpan,  as  usual,  and 
placing  it  on  the  fire,  pushed  the 
handle  of  the  pan  into  mv  hand  with 
such  violence,   that  I  felt,  with  a 


sudden  sensation  of  the  extremest 
horror,  I  was  a  slave.  As  I  took 
care,  however,  to  pay  attention  to 
her  orders  in  this  matter,  as  well  as 
in  fetching  water  from  the  rivulet, 
which  passed  the  house,  sometimes 
making  the  fire,  and  at  other  times 
plucking  the  turkeys  for  her,  I  insen- 
siblv  stole  into  her  good  graces  :  she 
at  last  permitted  me  to  breakfast 
with  her,  and  always  afterwards  be- 
haved to  me  with  complacency ;  for 
though  her  look  was  savage,  her  heart 
was  naturally  kind  and  tender. 

'  To  divert  my  solitary  hours,  my 
Indian  friend  used  to  bring  me  books 
to  read,  some  of  which  had  belonged 
to  me.  Among  them  was  Postle- 
thwaite's  Dictionary,  and  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Telemachus  in  French,  printed 
in  Holland,  with  notes  markmg  the 
then  living  characters  for  whom  the 
imaginary  personages  in  that  excel- 
lent work  were  intended.  I  was  sorry 
I  could  not  preserve  this  book  ;  some 
others  were  returned  to  me  at  the 
end  of  my  captivity4)a|[iicularly  an  old 
Family  Bible  I  hiad>ead  in  when  a 
child,  and  which-  is  now  in  my 
possession,  in  v^  good  condition. 
1  now  learned  that  the  village  which 
we  were  in,  was  the  hunting-place  of 
this  tribe  of  the  Shawanese  Indians ; 
and  tliat,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
they  intended  to  set  ofi^  with  their 
furs,  skins,  &c  for  Detroit,  about 
600  miles  distant,  taking  the  upper 
part  of  the  Wabash  in  uieir  way,  at 
which  place  they  were  to  plant  their 
com,  called  by  us  Indian  com.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  mostly  employed  in  making 
sugar  from  the  maple-tree  Tthe  spring 
of  the  year  being  the  only  time  in 
which  it  can  be  made),  about  a  mile 
from  the  village.  To  this  place  I  was 
ordered,  to  assist  in  getting  fuel,  and 
attending  the  fires :  I  was  for  an  hour 
or  two  employed  in  cutting  wood  for 
the  sugar  camp,  but  upon  my  show** 
ing  how  my  hands  were  blistered,  the 
Indian  desired  me  to  desist,  and 
never  after  imposed  any  service  upon 
me.  Here  I  found  the  negro  em- 
ployed in  this  service  for  my  mith 
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tress ;  he  assumed  great  superiority 
over  me,  and,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged me  to  be  a  gentleman,  he 
thereupon  took  delight  in  vexing  and 
insulting  me.  1  should  have  treated 
him  with  kindness,  had  his  manners 
been  gentle ;  but  1  now  steadily  op- 
posed him.  Upon  informing  my 
friend  of  the  negro's  behaviour,  he 
replied,  *  He  is  no  more  than  a  dog, 
why  do  you  put  up  with  him  ?*  My 
greatest  danger  arose  from  this  fel- 


low's lies  and  artifices  ;  for  he  made 
all  the  young  inimical  to  me,  by  which 
means  my  life  was  often  in  imminent 
danger.  The  other  prisoner  was  given 
to  a  family  of  the  same  village ;  and 
he  was  well  treated,  though  made  to 
work,  which  was  not  irksome  to  him, 
since  he  had  been  previously  used  to 
labour.  My  Indian  friend  had  a  prin- 
cipal sliare  in  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  under  Sinclair,  about  four 
years  after  this  period.  He  had  one 
daughter,  about  18  years  of  age,  called 
Attowisa,  of  a  very  agreeable  form  and 
manners,  living  with  a  family  related 
to  her  Either,  and  onlpr  visiting  him 
occasionally :  some  time  after  my 
captivity,  she  and  the  woman  in 
whose  house  she  lived  saved  me  from 
the  savage  fury  of  an  inveterate  In- 
dian, who  liad  his  liand  over  me, 
ready  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  with 
his  tomahawk :  they  struggled  with 
him,  and  so  gave  me  time  to  escape, 
and  conceal  myself.  I  shall  in  tnis 
place  declare,  to  the  honour  of  the 
savage  state,  that,  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  I  was  with  the  Indians, 
I  never  once  witnessed  an  action  that 
would  be  termed,  in  civilized  society, 
indecent  or  improper  amongst  any  of 
them,  whether  young  or  old. 

*  At  the  end  of  tliree  weeks  from 
my  capture,  the  whole  village,  having 
collected  their  horses  and  peltry, 
began  their  journey  towank  the 
Wabash  and  Detroit.  I  travelled 
at  my  ease,  on  foot,  carrying  an  un- 
bent bow  in  my  hand ;  we  seldom 
went  more  than  15  or  20  miles  a  day, 
setting  out  after  breakfast,  about  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  and  encamping 
about  the  same  time  before  sunset ; 


and  if  we  came  to  good  hunting- 
ground,  reposed  ourselves  for  a  day. 
My  dress  consisted  of  a  calico  shirt, 
made  by  an  Indian  woman,  without 
a  collar,  and  reaching  a  little  below 
the  waist ;  a  blanket  over  my  shoul- 
ders, tied  round  the  waste  with  the 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  a  pair  of  good  buck- 
skin leggins,  which  almost  covered 
the  thiglis ;  and,  given  me  by  tlie 
great  war-chief,  a  pair  of  mokassous, 
in  w^hich  I  had  pieces  of  blue  cloth 
to  make  my  step  easier ;  a  body 
cloth  over  my  legs,  and  passing  over  a 
girdle  I  wore  round  my  waist ;  and 
a  small  round  hat,  in  which  the 
Indians  placed  a  black  ostrich  fea- 
ther, by  way  of  ornament :  and  here, 
be  it  observed,  the  smaller  tiie  hat  is, 
the  more  fashionable.  If  we  encamped 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  or  re- 
mained a  whole  day  in  one  place, 
which  we  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
do  on  account  of  the  rain,  this  being 
a  remarkably  wet  spring,  the  Indian 
young  men  and  women  amused  them- 
selves at  a  game  of  chance  ;  this  was 
played  sitting  in  a  circle,  and  hold- 
ing a  blanket  open  in  the  centre,  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  bits  of 
wood,  black  on  one  side  and  white 
on  the  other,  were  thrown  up,,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  black  or 
white  sides  which  fell  uppermost,  the 
game  was  reckoned.  1  tasted  bread 
made  of  Indian  com  but  once  or 
twice  afler  leaving  the  villi^e,  and 
lived  almost  entirely  on  boiled  or 
roasted  flesh,  without  salt,  but  some- 
times with  dried  herbs  ;  we  also  met 
with  roots  which  were  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  resembling 
ginger  in  their  appearance,  and  warm 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Dried  ve- 
nison and  beards  oil  were  reckoned 
great  dainties,  and  such  I  thought 
them.  Sometimes  we  slept  in  the 
open  air  without  any  shelter,  at 
other  times  under  a  bark  covering. 
It  was  one  continual  forest,  at  times 
patiiless,  and  at  the  best  but  a  track, 
which  none  but  an  Indian  could  dis- 
cern :  but  once  in  the  space  of  a 
month  did  I  see  more  of  the  heavens 
than  was  to  be  perceived  through 
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the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and  though 
the  open  spaces,  when  we  came  to 
them,  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
20  acres  of  natural  meadow,  I 
thought  each  of  them  a  paradise. 
From  the  excessive  rains  that  fell,  I- 
here  caught  cold,  with  fever ;  but  my 
friend  in  a  day  or  two  cured  me,  by 
some  draught  he  gave  me :  he  also 
endeavoured  to  persuade  me  that  my 
restoration  was  a  great  deal  owing  to 
his  blowing  his  breath  on  my  fore- 
head with  all  his  force,  and  repeating 
some  mystic  words. 

*  Thus  we  travelled,  day  after  day, 
towards  the  Wabash :  wo  at  lengtii 
drew  nigh  to  a  village,  where  I  was 
informed  a  great  council  was  to  be 
held  concerning  me,  and  for  the  ex- 
amination of  my  papers  and  letters. 
We  encamped  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  it ;  and  the  next  day  my  friend, 
the  chief,  accompanied  by  half  a 
dozen  more  Indians  and  myself,  all 
mounted  on  horseback,  rode  to  the 
village  where  the  council  was  to  be 
held.  On  our  way  thither,  we  put 
up  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys ;  having 
no  fire-arms,  we  hunted  them  down  ; 
and  having  caught  a  very  large  one, 
weighing  about  25  pounds,  it  was 
tied  alive  to  my  back,  as  I  rode,  and 
thus  we  galloped  helter-skelter  to 
the  village.  Upon  our  arrival,  seve- 
ral chiefs,  to  the  number  of  50  or 
upwards,  opened  the  council;  my 
papers  were  read  by  an  interpreter,  a 
white  man,  who  several  years  before 
had  been  taken  prisoner.  After  much 
sober  discussion,  in  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  I  was  an  Englishman, 
and  not  an  American,  they  broke  up, 
afler  allowing  my  roaster  to  take  me 
to  Detroit,  there  to  obtain  my  ran- 
som. Towards  the  evening  there  was 
a  dance  of  young  women  before  the 
council-house,  to  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
and  the  sound  of  their  voices ;  they 
made  signs  to  me  to  join  them,  but 
my  friend  advised  me  not  to  go.  I 
had  by  this  time  acquired  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  their  language,  and 
began  to  understand  them,  as  well  as 
to  make  myself  intelligible.  Mv 
mistress,  as  1  have  before  mentioned, 


loved  her  dish  of  tea ;  with  the  tea^ 
paper  I  made  a  book,  stitched  it  with 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  with  a  yellow 
ink  of  hickory  ashes,  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  and  a  pen  made  with  a 
turkey-quill,  I  wrote  down  the  In- 
dian names  of  visible  objects;  the 
negro,  in  his  moments  of  good  hu- 
mour, explaining  to  me  that  which 
was  difficult  to  be  comprehended. 
In  this  manner  I  wrote  two  little 
books,  whicli  I  carried  in  a  pocket 
I  had  torn  from  my  clothes,  and  wore 
round  my  waist,  tied  by  a  piece  of 
bark ;  generally  elm-bark  was  used 
on  such  occasions,  as  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  numberless  small  strips, 
which  are  very  strong.  It  was  at 
this  council  I  was  told  that  my  gold 
repeating-watcli,  with  the  chain  and 
seal,  were  safe  in  the  possession  of  a 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Early 
next  morning  I  went  to  her  hut, 
about  a  mile  distant;  she  showed 
them  to  me,  and  promised  to  keep 
them  in  safety  for  me  till  I  was  liber- 
ated, and  could  redeem  them.  This 
accordingly  happened ;  for  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  when 
I  was  at  Montreal,  they  were  re- 
stored to  me,  all  in  good  condition, 
paying  for  the  same  about  five  gui- 
neas :  the}'  are  still  in  my  possession. 
We  remained  a  day  or  two  longer  in 
this  village  than  we  otherwise  should 
have  done,  on  account  of  a  root 
found  here  somewhat  resembling  a 
potato ;  to  me,  who  had  but  once 
tasted  bread  for  six  weeks,  this  was 
indeed  a  luxury.  The  bread  I  speak 
of  had  been  made  a  few  dap  before, 
of  a  little  wheat  in  their  possession, 
and  had  gone  through  the  following 
process,  in  which  I  bore  a  part.  In- 
to a  wooden  mortar,  made  of  the 
sassafras-tree,  a  tough  wood,  about  a 
quart  of  wheat  was  put  at  a  time ; 
then  being  moistened  with  a  little 
warm  water,  it  was  pounded  with  a 
wooden  pestle,  till  the  nusksseparated ; 
it  was  next  sifted  in  a  tolerably  fine 
sieve,  made  of  small  splits  of  wood  ; 
being  then  kneaded  with  a  little  wa- 
ter, it  was  placed  upon  the  hot  hearth, 
and  covered  with  ashes  until  iMiked. 
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*We  now  resumed  our  journey, 
the  party  consisting  of  20  men,  40 
women  and  children,  and  upwards 
of  20  horses  loaded :  my  master  was 
the  chief  of  this  party,  being  all  of  his 
village.  As  the  herbs  began  to  cover 
the  ground,  the  narrow  path  became 
hidden  by  them,  and  the  Indians, 
skilled  as  they  are,  missed  the  direct 
route  to  the  Wabash,  or  to  that  part 
of  it  called  the  White  River;  we 
therefore,  travelled  a  day  or  two 
without  a  track,  but  at  length  re- 
covered it.  In  general,  the  weather 
was  very  rainy,  which  swelled  the 
rivulets  higher  than  usual :  one  even- 
ing, as  we  were  about  to  encamp,  we 
came  to  a  morass  about  SOO  yards 
across ;  and  desirous  to  encamp  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  horses  were  driven 
into  it ;  but  they  were  so  entangled 
with  the  mire,  roots  of  trees,  and 
water,  that  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  unlade  them,  and  convey  their 
baggage  on  their  shoulders  through 
the  swamp.  It  was  nearly  midnight 
before  we  got  over ;  the  Indians  were 
excessively  enraged,  all  the  while  ut- 
tering their  wrath  against  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  were,  they  said,  the  oc- 
casion of  their  misfortunes.  They 
saw  I  was  alarmed,  and  took  every 
means  to  ease  my  mind,  assuring 
me  they  were  only  enraged  against 
the  Americans,  who  had  come  to  their 
village  on  the  Scioto  River,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Ohio,  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  from  Kentucky^  and 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  by 
surprise  destroyed  it,  together  with 
many  of  their  people,  their  cattle,  and 
their  grain;  which  treatment  was 
the  cause,  they  said,  that  *  the  hatchet 
was  raised  against  them.*  We  con- 
tinued to  pursue  our  route  by  easy 
journeys ;  and  I  remarked  that  our 
numbers  daily  diminished:  and  ob- 
serving this  to  the  chiefs,  they 
told  me,  that  provisions  began  to 
be  scarce,  the  woods  not  afford- 
ing the  usual  quantity  of  wild  ani- 
mals. The  small  party  I  was  with 
bore  a  share  of  this  scarcity  ;  we 
had  killed  two  wild  cats,  and  though 
not  esteemed  by  the  Indians  good 


food,  they  were  veiy  acceptable  at 
this  time.  At  length  our  family, 
consisting  of  the  chief,  his  wife, 
myself,  and  the  negro,  travelled 
alone ;  in  our  usual  manner  we  en- 
camped early  in  the  evening,  and 
set  forward  again  in  the  morning 
afler  breakfisist.  One  delightful 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  my 
friend  walked  a  few  paces  from  his 
tent  (for  occasionally  he  made  use 
of  a  Russia  sheeting  one),  and 
seemed  to  address  himself  to  that 
glorious  orb  in  a  manner,  style  of 
words,  and  accent,  that  1  hiid  not 
witnessed  before  ;  his  whole  conduct 
was,  to  a  degree,  dignified  and  im- 
pressive. Having  arrived  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  village,  situated 
on  the  White  River,  which  -empties 
itself  about  seven  miles  lower  down 
into  the  Wabash,  he  directed  us  to 
stop,  and  went  himself  thither  to 
prepare  for  me,  as  I  afterwards  learn- 
ed, a  good  reception.  At  the  place 
where  we  stopped  there  were  two 
poles  from  15  to  20  feet  hi^h,  stand- 
ing upright,  the  bark  stnpped  off, 
the  one  painted  red  and  tne  other 
black ;  they  were  called  war  poles  ; 
and  indicated  that  prisoners  had  been 
brought  in.  I  should  have  mention- 
ed, that  about  a  week  after  I  was 
taken  prisoner,  several  rich  suits  of 
clothes  were  brought  to  this  village, 
belonging  to  some  French  gentle- 
men, taken  about  the  same  part  of 
the  Ohio  where  I  had  been  cap- 
tured; as  they  made  resistance,  all 
were  killed.  They  proved  to  be  a 
mineralist,  botanist,  and  mineral- 
ogist, about  to  explore  the  country, 
for  which  purpose  they  had  vrintered 
a  few  miles  above  Fort  Pitt.  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  them,  and  once 
had  even  thought  of  joining  their 
party.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
the  chief  returned,  and  bade  us  fol- 
low him  ;  he  led  me  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  Indians  presented 
themselves  at  the  doors  to  look  at 
me,  but  did  not  speak.  Having 
crossed  a  river  about  200  yards  wide, 
flowing  in  a  gentle  stream  about 
three  feet  deep,  oyer  a  fine  gravelly 
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bottom,  we  encamjped  on  the  other 
side,  at  a  small  distance  below  (he 
village  ;  the  rest  of  our  people  had 
arrived  and  encamped  here  a  few 
days  before  us,  aad  amongst  them, 
the  white  man,  Baifington.  The  soil 
was  verv  rich,  and  the  scenery  around, 
dehghtnil :  a  large  council-house  was 
begun  to  be  built  in  this  place,  in 
the  construction  of  which  the  In- 
dians had  employed  much  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  taste :  here  we  were  to 
plant  corn  and  pumpkins  for  their 
winter's  food,  and  then  to  proceed 
by  the  way  of  the  Miami  village,  a 
journey  of  500  miles. 

'  About  sunset  of  the  same  day  we 
arrived,  I  heard  the  Indian  war- 
whoop  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  village  through  which  we  had 
passed;  the  Indians  of  our  party 
immediately  concluded  that  a  prisoner 
had  been  made  and  brought  in. 
Some  of  our  party,  including  the 
negro,  went  thereupon  to  the  spot ; 
when  the  latter  returned,  some  time 
after,  he  said  it  was  a  youn^'man, 
about  20,  of  the  name  of  Mitchell, 
who  had  been  taken  on  the  Ohio, 
together  with  his  father,  a  Captain 
Mitchell,  an  American  ;  that  the  far 
ther  and  son  had  been  separated  on 
the  way,  as  they  belonged  to  different 
nations  ;  that  it  was  probable  the 
father  would  be  liberated,  but  that 
the  son  liad  been  given  to  a  man, 
who  was  determined  to  burn  him  at 
a  village  about  six  miles  distant, 
where  the  White  River  unites  with 
the  Wabash.  I  was  also  informed 
that  the  war  raged  exceedingly ;  and 
that  many  prisoners  had  been  taken 
by  the  Indians,  who  began  to  be  en- 
raged at  the  loss  of  some  of  tlieir 
own  friends.  Two  or  three  days 
elapsed  before  I  heard  any  thing  fur- 
ther of  the  poor  young  man,  till  one 
'morning,  about  break  of  day,  I  was 
awakened  by  an  old  woman,  the 
same  who  had  struck  me  with  a  bil- 
let of  wood  as  before  mentioned ; 
8he.came  to  our  hut  and  said,  '  the 
Fu^mifin  was  to  be  burnt'  Seeing 
that  I  was  alarmed,  as  I  thought  that 
I  was  alluded  to»  she  said  it  was  the 


prisoner  taken  a  few  days  before,  and 
not  me  '^hom  they  loved  much.' 
Immediately  my  friend,  his  wife,  and 
the  negro  quitted  the  hut,  and  went 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  I  was  soon  left  alone  in  the 
camp. 

'  For  some  time  I  did  not  see  any 
one  moving;  but  about  two  hours 
after  sunrise,  I  perceived  several  In- 
dians assembled  at  the  door  of  a  house 
near  the  water-side,  opposite  to  where 
I  was,  and  soon  after  saw  the  young 
man  run  out  of  the  house  naked,  his 
eai^  having  been  cut  off,  and  his  fy^ce 
painted  black,  the  Indians  following 
with  the  war-whoop  and  song,  driving 
him  before  them  through  a  vallev. 
They  then  ascended  a  hill,  a  little 
lower  down  the  stream  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  gained  the  summit,  I 
heard  the  young  man  scream,  and 
the  Indians  give  a  shout.  I  per- 
ceived a  smoke,  and  judged  that  the 
fire  was  preparing ;  after  a  short  in- 
terval, I  heard  the  poor  victim  utter 
anotlier  shriek;  his  cries  were  re- 
peated without^  intermission  for  a 
few  minutes ;  the  Indians  every  now 
and  then  shouted,  and  during  the  in- 
tervals of  torture,  I  heard  the  groans 
of  the  poor  sufferer,  and  then  his 
shrieks  recommenced  under  new  tor- 
tures ;  these  tortures,  with  remissions, 
continued  about  tliree  hours,  when 
bis  cries  altoj^ther  ceased.  To  ex- 
press my  feelings  during  this  scene 
would  be  utterly  impossible :  I  sick- 
ened at  heart,  unable  to  resist  the 
most  melancholy  sensations,  and  be- 
ginning to  think  my  own  &te  might 
be  similar.  The  Indians  did  not 
return  till  the  afternoon;  at  the 
approach  of  evening  they  fired  their 
guns,  and  with  large  twigs  beat  their 
wigwams  on  the  top  and  sides,  shout- 
ing, which  the  negro  informed  me 
was  to  drive  away  the  spirit  of  the 
prisoner  they  had  burnt ;  a  ceremony 
which  continued  for  three  succeeding 
nights.  ISJUifi  tent  or  hut  in  which  I 
slept  was  roofed  with  bark  or  poles, 
the  sides  were  also  covered  in  the 
same  manner,  but  not  the  ends.  The 
chief  and  his  wife  slept  on  a  raised 
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bed  on  ont^  side  of  the  fireplace, 
'which  was  in  the  middle,  1  slept  on 
the  other  side  on  a  bear's  skin,  on 
a  bench  raised  from  the  ground ;  and 
tlie  negro,  wrapt  in  a  blanket,  re- 
posed on  the  ground,  by  the  fire. 
During  the  night  I  was  aroused  by 
the  shrieks  of  the  latter ;  calling  to 
him  to  inquire  the  cause,  he  said  he 
had  been  dreaming  that  the  young 
man  they  had  burned  liad  come  to 
him  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  asked 
him  what  injury  he  had  done  him  to 
have  been  tortured  by  him  ? 

'  1  soon  found  that  mi/  situation 
became  dangerous,  and  that  the  In- 
dian, to  whom  poor  Mitchell  had  be- 
longed, wanted  also  to  get  me  into 
his  power ;  he  used  to  beset  the  hut 
where  I  was,  so  that  I  was  compelled 
to  hide  myself  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther under  the  shelving  banks  of  the 
river,  couclied  amongst  the  weeds,  to 
avoid  him.  I  had  crossed  the  river 
several  times  with  my  friend  and  his 
family,  to  prepare  a  spot  of  ground 
for  his  corn,  near  the  village :  it  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions  that  the 
bloody-minded  savage  had  first  seen 
me;  1  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
river,  and  fly  for  shelter  to  a  house 
built  of  round  logs,  near  the  spot 
where  Mitchell  had  suffered;  here 
I  obtained  the  protection  of  a  chief, 
named  Papapaaniway,  who  concealed 
me  from  my  enemies  by  a  curtain, 
when  they  were  in  the  house;  for 
my  friend  was  not  suflSciently  power- 
ful to  affbrd  me  protection.  Papa- 
paaniway advised  him,  if  he  wished 
to  save  me,  to  set  off"  immediately  for 
Detroit ;  accordingly,  in  a  few  days, 
my  friend  collected  his  horses  and 
peltry,  and  with  his  wife  and  negro 
proceeded  witli  me  thither,  by  way 
of  the  Miami  villa^  where  I  under^ 
stood  was  a  tradme-post, — several 
traders,  English  and  French,  living 
there.  I  was  on  horseback.  We 
soon  entered  the  woods  ;  the  mus- 

r' toes  all  the  while  so  troublesome, 
t  we  got  no  rest,  either  by  night 
or  day,  notwithstanding  the  smoke 
we  mode  to  drive  them  away;  and 
after,  I  think,  four  days'  journey,  we 


arrived  at  a  branch  of  th6  river,  much 
swollen  with  rain.  We  crossed  with 
difficulty,  and  encamped  on  a  plain, 
sprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  Indian 
huts.  I  slept  soundly  that  night,  in 
the  pleasing  expectation  that  1  was 
drawing  near  my  deliverance.  In 
tiie  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light» 
my  friend  and  his  wife  went  out 
among  their  acquaintances :  the  latter 
returned  in  about  an  hour,  with  the 
Indian  who  had  burned  Mitchell,  and 
who  had  followed  me  thither  in  the 
hope  of  getting  me  into  his  power. 
I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  him  ;  he 
and  my  mistress  were  both  of  them 
half  intoxicated  ;  they  sat  down  upon 
the  ground,  fronting  each  other,  re- 
lating their  misfortunes,  and  crying 
in  chorus,  as  is  their  custom  when 
drunk.  I  was  standing  behind  the 
man,  and  soon  discovered  that  their 
discourse  was  concerning  me :  my 
mistress  said  many  things  in  my  fa- 
vour, but  to  no  purpose ;  and  seeing 
him  grow  angry,  sue  had  sufficient 
recollection  and  kindness,  as  her  arms 
were  about  his  neck,  to  beckon  to 
me,  unobserved  by  him,  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  I  waited  not  a  second  bid- 
ding, but  where  to  go  I  knew  not ;  I 
perceived  that  everj'  one  I  met  was 
drunk ;  however,  I  took  shelter  in  a 
house,  and  as  soon  as  I  entered,  re- 
cognised, to  my  no  small  joy,  my 
master's  daughter,  and  the  woman 
she  lived  with.  I  was  relating  to 
them  my  perilous  situation,  when,  to 
my  great  surprise  and  terror,  the 
voung  man,  who  had  first  laid  his 
hand  upon  me  in  the  boat,  entered, 
and  claimed  me  as  his  property,  by 
right  of  war.  I  endeavou  red  to  escape, 
at  which  he  lifted  up  his  tomahawk 
to  kill  me ;  the  two  women  flew  again 
to  my  succour,  and  withheld  his  arm 
till  I  got  out  of  the  house.  I  imme- 
diately fled  to  the  river,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  and,  running  under 
the  bank,  perceived  two  sober  In- 
dians sitting ;  I  immediately  placed 
myself  between  them. — I  related  to 
them  my  situation  as  well  as  I  was 
able ;  they  were  Delateares,  whose 
village  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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said  they  would  protect  me.  Whilst 
sitting  between  them,  the  Indian  from 
whom  I  had  just  escaped,  and  who 
was  called  Black  Fish,  came  down  to 
the  bank  of  tiie  river,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  us,  apparently  in 
quest  of  me :  I  pointed  him  out  to 
the  Indians,  and  sat  in  great  trepida- 
tion ;  at  length,  I  was  restored  to 
some  degree  of  quiet  by  seeing  him 
ascend  a  hill ;  and  thus  1  was  happily 
relieved  from  my  wretched  state  of 
suspense.  Soon  after  came  up  the 
white  man  (  Nash)  who  had  announced 
my  safety  on  quitting  my  friend,  Mr. 
Purviance ;  I  told  him  my  danger, 
and  he  promised  he  would  get  a  horse, 
and  take  me  over  the  river  to  the 
bouse  of  the  Sbawanese  chief.  Great 
Snake,  a  mile  or  two  distant,  where 
I  should  be  in  safety.  He  left  me 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  horse, 
and  after  some  time,  which  to  me  ap- 
peared almost  an  age,  I  saw  him 
a  little  lower  down,  cross  on  horse- 
back* I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to 
leave  me,  but  it  was  only  to  try  the 
passage,  for  the  river  was  liardly  ford- 
able.  He  soon  came  to  me  with  the 
horse;  I  mounted  before  him,  and 
after  passing  two  or  three  drunken 
parties  of  Indians  lying  on  tlie  shore, 
we  came  to  the  ford,  and  got  over  in 
safety.  We  then  rode  along  on  the 
other  side,  and  passed  a  fine  plant- 
ation, well  stocked  with  cattle,  be- 
longing to  a  Sbawanese  chief,  called 
Blue  Jacket;  he  commanded  the 
party  who  afterwards  defeated  the 
American  general,  Sinclair.  We  soon 
came  to  the  house  of  the  Great  Snake, 
who  received  me  with  kindness,  and 
assured  me  of  his  protection  ;  he  was 
an  elderly  man,  robust,  and  rather 
corpulent ;  his  wife,  a  prettv-looking 
woman,  nearly  his  age,  walked  very 
stately,  with  a  handsome  staff  and 
a  gold  head  to  it.  He  ordered  a  bear's 
skin  and  blanket  for  me  alongside  liis 
own  bed,  and  till  my  departure  three 
days  after,  he  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  During  tliis  time 
I  was  informed  that  another  council 
would  be  held  upon  me,  in  which  it 
was  to  be  determined  whether  or  not 


I  should  be  taken  to  Detroit  and  ran- 
somed; the  important  day  accord- 
ingly came. 

'The  Indians  having  assembled, 
I  was  conducted  to  tlie  council ;  the 
meeting  was  under  the  authority  of 
a  captain  John,  a  Sbawanese  cliief, 
before  whom  my  case  was  to  be  de- 
cided ;  one  Simon  Girty,  now  living 
on  Detroit  river,  acted  as  interpre- 
ter. I  perceived  that  my  master 
and  friend  was  much  dejected,  and 
that  he  avoided  speaking  to  me; 
but  the  women  endeavoured  to 
cheer  me,  by  saying  I  should  not  be 
hurt.  The  council  was  at  length 
opened,  and  the  Indian  who  had 
burned  Mitchell,  contended  for  me ; 
he  insisted  that  I  was  a  spy,  and 
that  I  knew  the  whole  country ; 
much  was  said,  and  my  papers  and 
letters  were  again  brought  forward, 
read,  and  explained.  At  len^h, 
after  a  cool  and  deliberate  hearmg, 
the  chief  pronounced  my  discharge, 
and  told  my  friend  he  might  set 
out  with  me  as  soon  as  he  chose. 
His  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  when 
relating  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  council.  He  would 
have  deferred  our  departure  till  the 
morrow,  for  the  Indian  traders  who 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  a  river, 
which  also  formed  a  junction  here 
with  the  other  two,  had  long  ex- 
pected me,  but  dared  not  intercede 
for  me  while  my  life  was  at  issue. 
After  urging  him  with  all  my  power 
to  set  off  immediately,  my  friend 
got  a  canoe,  and  took  me  over  to 
the  trader's  village,  called  Fort  Mi- 
ami, where  botli  the  English  and 
French  gentlemen  were  waiting 
with  open  arms  to  receive  me,  as 
they  had  been  already  acquainted 
with  the  chiefs*  decision  in  my 
favour.  The  names  of  the  English 
were  Sharp,  Martin,  Parkes,  and 
Ironside.  Mr.  Sharp  conducted  mc 
to  his  house,  gave  me  a  shirt  and 
a  Canadian  frock,  a  hat,  trousers, 
and  shoes ;  and  I  remained  with 
them  three  days.  It  was  here  I 
found  my  Bible,  several  other  books, 
a  German  flute^and  other  articles ;  but 
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a  tortoiseshell  box,  inlaid  with  pearl, 
in  which  were  my  mother's  wedding- 
ring  and  a  gold  coin  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  weighing  about  four 
dwts.,  and  in  great  perfection,  was 
lost  to  me, alas!  for  ever ;  the  latter 
was  given  me  by  a  lady  of  Li- 
bourne  in  France,  and  it  nad  been 
found  with  many  others  at  Santagne. 
A  French  gentleman,  of  Miami, 
lent  my  friend,  on  my  account,  his 
large  canoe,  to  carry  us  with  the 
peltry  to  Detroit,  distant  about  257 
miles  by  water.  We  embarked  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  together  witn 
his  wife  and  the  negro,  taking  also 
two  Indian  women,  whom  we  put 
on  shore  at  a  village  two  miles 
down  the  river.  Having  descended 
about  fifteen  miles,  we  stopped  at 
a  white  man's  house,  who  was  an 
interpreter  amongst  the  Indians, 
where  I  naturally  spoke  of  my  de- 
liverance in  terms  of  joy;  bat  I 
thought  he  seemed  not  much  to 
encourage  my  hopes,  for  he  knew 
the  dangers  whicn  yet  surrounded 
me,  whilst  I  was  happily  ignorant  of 
them.  On  my  way  down  the 
Miami  to  the  mouth  which  empties 
itself  into  Lake  Erie,  we  passed 
several  parties  of  Indians  returning 
from  Detroit;  they  were  generally 
drunk,  and  I  was  m  continual  ter- 
ror until  we  had  separated.  At 
length  we  got  to  tlie  falls,  where 
there  was  a  house  belonging  to  a 
captain  M'Kee,  deputy-superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs,  and  of  a  Mr. 
Elliot;  they  were  not  there,  but 
we  received  kind  treatment,  and 
victuals  from  the  Indians  of  their 
respective  families.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing those  houses,  we  reached  the  l^e, 
and  after  coasting  the  west  end  of  it 
for  about  38  miles,  we  entered  the 
Detroit  river,  a  few  miles  up,  where 
was  another  house  of  Mr.  Elliot's  ; 
he  did  not  happen  to  be  here 
either ;  but  we  were  kindly  treated. 
The  next  day  we  ascended  the  De- 
troit, and  passed  the  night  upon  an 
island,  where  there  were  several 
Indian  fimiilies ;  and  early  the  next 
morning,  being  Sunday,  we  arrived 


at  Detroit.  My  friend  introduced 
and  presented  me  to  captain  M'Ree, 
who  received  me  with  much  civility, 
and  with  whom  I  breakfasted;  he 
then  accompanied  me  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  captain  Wiseman  of 
the  5dd  regiment,  and  introduced 
me  to  him.  By  this  gentleman,  and 
by  all  the  regiment,  I  was  received 
as  a  brother.  A  bed  was  provided 
for  me  in  the  government-house. 
I  messed  with  the  officers,  and  every 
one  strove  to  do  me  acts  of  kind- 
ness. A  Mr.  Hughes,  lieutenant  of 
the  regiment,  gave  me  ten  guineas 
for  my  pocket;  a  captain  Haugh- 
ton  gave  me  clothes,  and  a  Mr. 
Robinson,  merchant,  lent  me  lOOL 
New  York  currency;  and  as  the 
5dd  were  in  a  few  days  to  descend 
to  Montreal,  they  offered  me  a  pass- 
age with  them,  which  I  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. Several  gentlemen  at  De- 
troit invited  me  kindly  to  their 
houses :  viz.,  commodore  Grant,  Mr. 
Macombe,  Dr.  Harfey,  Mr.  Askin, 
and  others.  I  think  it  was  on  the 
Sunday  of  my  arrival  that  I  dined 
at  Mr.  Macombe's ;  whilst  at  dinner 
Mr.  Parkes  arrived  from  the  Miami 
village  ;  his  relation  of  what  took 
place  there  after  my  departure,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  hand  of  an  Al- 
mighty Protector  had  guided  -  me 
through  all  my  dangers.  He  said  I 
had  just  left  Mr.  Sharp's  house, 
when  a  party  of  young  Indians,  with 
Black  Fish  at  their  head,  came  to 
the  house  in  quest  of  me ;  he  im* 
mediately  said  that  I  was  his  pro- 
perty, and  he  would  have  me; 
Messrs.  Sharp  and  Parkes  assured 
them  I  was  not  there;  Black  Fish 
insisted  upon  searching  the  house, 
which  was  permitted ;  being  dis- 
appointed in  not  finding  me  there, 
they  searched  other  houses.  Mr. 
Sharp  then  told  them  I  had  gone 
away  ;  "  By  which  route  ?"  asked 
Black  Fish  in  a  rage;  he  was  an- 
swered that  I  had  gone  up  the  river 
to  St.  Joseph's.  This  delayed  the 
time ;  and  in  the  while,  God's  pro- 
vidence conducted  me  in  safety 
dovm  the  river,  amongst  unseen  and 
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unexpected  dangers ;  for  at  the  vil- 
lage where  we  first  landed  to  put  two 
women  on  shore,  Black  Fish  and 
his  party  resided.  Between  the  Mi- 
ami village  and  this  place  the  river 
forms  an  arc;  and  the  road  is  the 
chord  of  that  arc ;  we  thus  passed 
unobserved  by  the  savage,  who  was 
on  that  road ;  the  banks  also  at  the 
lower  village  are  steep.  In  a  few 
days  I  embarked  with  the  5dd  re- 
giment ;  on  my  way  to  Niagara,  I 
saw  its  stupendous  falls ;  at  that 
place  we  continued  two  or  three 
days,  where  I  was  treated  kindly  by 
colonel  Hunter,  who  then  com- 
manded a  battalion  of  the  60th  re- 
giment This  officer  was  after- 
wards governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  commander-in>chief  of  both 
Canadas.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  1788,  I  arrived  at  Montreal, 
where  I  received  great  civilities  from 
sir  John  Johnstone,  captain  Grant, 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  and  from 
lord  Dorchester  at  Quebec.  This 
adventure,  joined  with  other  vicis- 
situdes I  had  experienced,  induced 
me  to  fix  my  residence  in  Canada ; 
where  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
acting  under  the  goverment  of  his 
Britannic  majesty. 

•In  the  year  1799,  my  friend 
Kakinathucca,  accompanied  by  three 
more  Shawanese  chiefs,  came  to  pay 
me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  York  Town  ; 
he  regarded  myself  and  my  family 
with  peculiar  pleasure  ;  and  my  wife 
and  children  contemplated  with 
great  satisfaction  the  noble  and  good 
qualities  of  this  worthy  Indian.  It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  he  did 
not  return  home  without  bearing  a 
testimony  of  my  gratitude.  He 
died  about  the  year  1806,  under  the 
hospitable  care  of  Matthew  Elliott, 
esq.,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
at  Amherstburgh,  at  tlie  entrance 
of  the  Detroit  river. 

'  Amongst  the  many  dangers  I 
escaped,  I  ought  to  mention  the  re- 
peated attempts  made  by  an  Indian, 
a  young  man,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
negro,  to  kill  me.r  This  behaviour  to 
me  kept  me  always  upon  my  guard; 


but,  on  my  way  from  the  Miami  vil- 
lage to  Detroit,  the  negro  informed 
me,  without  noticing  the  part  he  had 
taken,  that  the  Indian  had  frequently 
attempted  to  kill  me,  but  had  so  often 
been  prevented,  and  his  plans  frus- 
trated, that  he  declared  he  could  not 
execute  his  purpose,  for  that  the 
'  Great  Spirit  evidently  protected 
me.' 

'  The  idea  the  Indians  liad  that  I 
knew  their  country,  and  the  nations 
around,  took  its  rise  from  niry  show- 
ing them,  on  the  maps  of'^  North 
America,  in  Postlethwaite's  Dic- 
tionary, that  part  where  we  then 
were,  together  with  the  different  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  country  {  and 
having  a  small  compass,  I  noticed 
to  them  the  direction  which  each  re- 
spective nation  bore  from  us.  This 
compass  was  now  in  the  possession 
of  my  master.  Not  being  able  to 
comprehend  its  action,  they  called  it 
a  Mamtou,  by  which  they  mean  *  a 
spirit,'  or  something  incomprehensi- 
ble and  powerful:  this  happened 
when  we  lay  encamped  at  the  na- 
tural meadow,  where  I  was  attacked 
by  fever. 

'  Nash,  the  white  man,  told  me,  that 
Mr.  Purviance  had  been  taken  into 
the  woods  immediately  afler  our  sad 
parting,  and  there  beaten  to  death  ; 
whether  because  he  offered  resistance 
I  could  not  learn.  I  have,  therefore, 
ample  cause  for  adoring  that  All- 
powerful  Being,  whose  providence 
watched  over  me  on  all  occasions 
during  my  perilous  abode  among 
savages,  for  sparing  a  life  so  often 
doomed  to  apparently  inevitable  de- 
struction.' 

Besides  the  Indian  tribes  alluded 
to  on  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  numerous  inferior 
hordes  still  addicted  to  savage  life, 
occupying  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  while  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  discovered  in  recent  da^ 
bordering  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Arctic  ocean,  is  inhabited  by  the  Es- 
quimaux, a  peaceful  and  intelligent 
race,  who  subsist  by  fishing,  or  by 
chasing,  with  a  pecu&ar  sort  of  wolt- 
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dog,  the  amphibious  animals  abound- 
ing on  their  coast. 

Stage  Coaches  first  in  use, 
1744. — Private  coaches  had  been 
common  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  James  I.'s  reign :  hackney-coaches 
too  were  then  established :  and  pri- 
vate individuals  now  ventured  to 
convey  passengers  from  one  town  to 
another  with  all  imaginable  care  and 
solemnity,  tlie  horses  rarely  going 
beyond  a  foot-pace.  It  was  reserved 
for  comparatively  modern  times  to 
attempt  a  trotting  ride;  and  there 
are  still  living  those  who  once  re- 
joiced in  a  three  days'  journey  be- 
tween Oxford  and  London,  or  in 
the  four  days*  funeral  progress  of 
the  *  long  Salisbury,'  as  it  was  aptly 
denominated,  before  entering  into 
which  it  was  usual  for  the  passengers 
to  make  their  wills.  Tliere  were  no 
more  than  six  stage-coaches  kept 
constantly  at  work  in  England  in 
the  year  1762  ;  at  which  period  thus 
writes  Mr.  John  Cresset  of  the  Char- 
ter-house : '  These  stage-coaches  make 
gentlemen  come  to  London  on  every 
small  occasion,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  do  but  upon  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  nay,  tile  conveniency  of  the 
passage  makes  their  wives  often 
come  up,  who  rather  than  come  such 
long  journeys  on  horseback,  would 
stay  at  home.  Here,  when  they 
come  to  town,  they  must  presently 
be  in  the  mode,  get  fine  clothes,  go 
to  plays  and  treats ;  and  by  these 
means  get  such  a  habit  of  idleness 
and  love  of  pleasure,  that  they  are 
uneasy  ever  after.*  What,  however, 
would  Mr.  John  Cresset  say  to  the 
Jehu 'like  coachmanship  of  our  own 
day,  which  has  blotted  out  all  traces 
of  the  ancient  graver  mode,  much  in 
the  way  that  the  scientific  Lardner 
predicts  the  process  of  discovery  will 
throw  into  shade  all  the  wonders 
of  the  steam-engine.  Railroads  too 
are  called  in  aid,  and  locomotive  car- 
riages scorn  to  be  dragged  by  dull 
horses ;  so  that  there  is  already  no 
knowing  how  to  calculate  distances 
by  time.  It  is  only  recently  that  a 
person  went  to  Liverpool  from  Man« 


Chester,  thirty  miles,  purchased  and 
took  back  with  him  to  Manchester 
on  the  railroad,  150  tons  of  cotton  ; 
this  he  immediately  disposed  of,  and 
the  article  being  Hked,  an  offer  was 
made  to  take  another  such  quantity. 
Off  he  starts  again,  and  actually  that 
evening  delivered  the  second  150 
tons ;  having  travelled  120  miles  in 
four  journeys,  and  bought,  sold,  and 
delivered,  tnirty  miles  off,  at  two 
distinct  and  consecutive  deliveries, 
dOO  tons  of  goods  in  twelve  hours ! 
Wliat  would  Mr.  John  Cresset  of 
the  Charter-house  say  to  this  ? 

Westminster  Bbidge  was  com- 
pleted 1750,  at  a  cost  of  426,650/1  It 
is  1223  feet  long  and  44  wide,  and 
has  fifteen  arches  large  and  small,  the 
centre  one  being  76  feet  wide,  and 
the  two  smallest  25.  JM.  Labylie,  a 
Swiss,  was  the  architect;  and  the 
work,  at  tlie  time  of  its  erection,  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  noblest  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  PraoMETEa  invented  by 
Muschenbroeck,  a  Dutchman,  for 
measuring  the  expansion  of  bodies  by 
licat.  It  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  the  manufacture  of  machines 
required  to  be  exempt  from  the  al- 
ternations of  heat  and  cold,  such  as 
the  pendulums  of  clocks,  and  mea- 
sures of  yards  or  feet.  The  expan- 
sion of  bars  of  different  metals,  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  by  the 
same  degree  of  heat,  is  found  by  the 
pyrometer  to  be — Iron  60,  gold  73, 
copper  89,  brass  95,  silver  103,  lead 
149:  so  that  iron,  being  the  least 
rarefied  of  any  of  these  metals,  is  most 
proper  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  incor- 
porated, 1751. — So  long  back  as 
Elizabeth's  reign,  a  body  so  called 
used  to  meet  at  sir  Robert  Cotton's 
house,  to  promote  researches  into 
British  antiquities  and  history;  but 
James  I.  being  jealous  of  the  plan, 
supposing  it  a  political  society  which 
watched  the  secret  designs  of  govern- 
ment, dissolved  it.  It  revived,  how- 
ever, in  the  reign  of  George  I. ;  and 
a  charter  was  obtained  from  George 
II.,  empowering  the  body  to  liave  a 
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seal,  and  statutes,  and  to  hold  lands 
to  the  yearly  value  of  \000L  The 
inquirer  in  this  branch  of  knowledge 
furnishes  the  historian  witli  his  best 
materials,  while  he  distingubhes  from 
truth  the  fictions  of  a  bold  invention, 
and  ascertains  the  credibility  of  facts ; 
and  to  the  philosopher  he  presents  a 
fruitful  source  of  ingenious  specula- 
tion, while  he  points  out  to  him  the 
way  of  thinking,  and  the  manners  of 
men,  under  all  Uie  varieties  of  aspect 
in  which  they  have  appeared. 
Electricity  and  Lightning  nis- 

COVEBED     TO     BE      IDENTICAL.  —  Dr. 

Stuber,  in  his  supplement  to  the  life 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  thus  relates  the 
philosopher's  important  discovery: 
'  It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1752, 
tlut  he  was  enabled  to  complete  his 
grand  and  unparalleled  discovery  by 
experiment.  The  plan  which  he  had 
proposed  was,  to  erect  on  some  high 
tower,  or  other  elevated  place,  a 
sentry-box,  from  which  should  rise  a 
pointed  iron  rod,  insulated  by  being 
lixed  in  a  cake  of  resin.  Electrified, 
clouds  passing  over  this,  would,  he 
conceived,  impart  to  it  a  portion  of 
their  electricity;  which  would  be 
rendered  evident  to  the  senses  by 
sparks  being  emitted  when  a  key, 
the  knuckle,  or  other  conductor,  was 
presented  to  it.  Philadelphia  at 
this  time  afforded  no  opportunitv 
for  trying  an  experiment  of  the  kind. 
While  Franklin  was  waiting  for  the 
erection  of  a  spire,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  liave  more  ready 
access  to  the  region  of  clouds  by 
means  of  a  common  kite.  He  pre- 
pared one  bv  fastening  two  cross 
sticks  to  a  silk  handkerchief,  which 
would  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
rain  as  paper.  To  the  upright  stick 
was  affixed  an  iron  point.  The 
string  was,  as  usual,  of  hemp,  except 
the  lower  end,  which  was  silk.  Where 
the  hempen  string  terminated,  a 
key  was  fastened.  With  this  appa- 
ratus, on  the  appearance  of  a  thun- 
der-gust approaching,  he  went  out 
into  the  commons,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  to  whom  alone  he  commu- 
nicated his  intentions,  well  know- 
VOL  u.  2 


ing  the  ridicule  which  awaits  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  in  philosophy. 
He  placed  himself  under  a  siiade  to 
avoid  the  rain,  his  kite  was  raised,^- 
a  thunder-cloud  passed  over  it, — no 
sign  of  electricity  appeared.  He 
had  almost  despaired  of  success, 
when  suddenly  he  observed  the 
loose  fibres  ot  his  string  to  move 
towards  an  erect  position.  He  now 
presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key, 
and  received  a  strong  spark.  On 
this  experiment  depended  the  fate 
of  his  tneory. 

If  any  one  be  exposed  to  a  thunder- 
storm out  of  doors,  let  him  avoid  the 
shelter  of  trees,  and  other  lofly  objects: 
if  in  a  boat  on  a  river,  let  him  lie 
along  at  the  bottom,  and  land  as 
quickly  as  he  can.  Both  trees  and 
water  are  conductors  of  electricity : 
so  are  elevated  obiects  of  every  kind. 
Oaks  are  especially  conductors  of 
the  fluid,  from  the  quantity  of  iron 
which  enters  into  their  composition, 
and  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
sap :  hence  the  liehtning  so  fre- 
quently scathes,  and  even  kills  the 
oak.  If  wUkm  doort,  bed  is  the 
safest  place,  as  the  blankets  and 
feathers  are  bad  conductors:  when 
the    windows    should  be  shut 


up, 
do^ 


[own,  and  tlie  fireplace  quitted  for 
the  middle  of  the  room :  the  air 
from  without,  and  even  the  heated 
air  of  the  chimney,  are  good  con- 
ductors, and  the  fire-irons  still  bet- 
ter. This  is  presuming  the  floor 
has  a  carpet,  the  thicker  and  more 
woolly  the  better, — on  which  let  the 
timid  take  their  station.  Above  all, 
let  them  be  calm,  and  trust  in  that 
Providence  whom  the  storm  obeys ; 
without  which  all  their  precaution 
may  be  vain. 

Keligious  Unifobmitt  enfobcbd 
IN  THE  Channel  Islands,  1755. — 
These  islands,  the  only  relics  of  the 
duchy  of  Normandy  which  remain 
to  tne  English  crown,  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Aldemey,  Serk,  Herm, 
and  Jethou  ;  and  thev  lie  about  18 
miles  to  the  west  of  Normandy,  and 
84  to  the  south  of  Portland  in  De- 
vonshire.   The  government  of  them 
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all  is  out  of  the  influence  oftlie  Eng- 
lish legislature,  unless  in  specinc 
instances;  but  in  church  matters 
they  form  a  deaniy  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester. 

Jersey,  the  Roman  Csesarea,  is 
12  miles  long,  and  6  broad,  widi  a 
population  of  37,000.  It  is  defended 
naturally  by  rocks  and  auicksands  ;  its 
valleys  are  fertile,  and  nave  plenty  of 
cattle  and  small  sheep,  the  latter 
famous  for  their  sweet  meat,  and 
fine  wool.  St.  Helier,  St.  Aubin, 
and  Gorey  are  its  three  towns;  and 
the  isle  is  divided  into  12  parishes. 
The  states  of  Jersey  consist  of  the 
governor  and  the  baillv  of  the  royal 
court,  both  appointed  bv  the  crown  ; 
tlie  twelve  judges  of  the  royal 
court  (the  court  of  judicature  for 
the  island  in  civil  and  criminal  cases), 
elected  to  office  for  life  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  rate-payers ;  the  rectors 
of  the  parishes,  appointed  to  their 
livings  by  the  governor ;  and  the 
twelve  constables,  elected  every  three 
^ears,  one  for  each  parish,  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  officers  of  the 
crown  have  seats,  and  can  speak, 
but  cannot  vote.  The  churcn  of 
tlie  island,  which  has  twelve  livings, 
all  in  the  governor's  gift,  is  under  a 
dean,  who  is  rector  of  one  of  the 
parishes.  The  agricultural  produce 
of  Jersey,  potatoes,  apples,  cider, 
butter,  cows,  and  other  live  stock, 
is  sent  to  'England ;  but  the  articles 
required  for  home  consumption  are 
in  a  considerable  degree  supplied 
from  France — the  duties  on  importa- 
tion being  of  a  privileged  smaUness, 
as  respects  all  the  Channel  islands. 

GuEBNSBY,  extending  from  east 
to  west  in  form  of  a  harp,  is  18} 
miles  long  from  south-west  to 
nortli-east,  and  12}  broad  from 
east  to  west;  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000.  The  soil  is  more 
fertile  than  that  of  Jersey  ;  but  the 
improvement  of  the  land  is  checked 
by  the  minute  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty. The  greatest  farm  is  of  74 
English  acres ;  a  man  having  dO,  is 
thought  a  large  farmer;  and  the 
holdings  commonly  run  from  5  to 
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seldom  raised,  as  they  can  ne  im- 
ported cheaper  than  they  can  be 
grown  ;  the  breeding  of  cows,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  attended  to  by  the 
fiirmers,  the  dairy  being  their  chief 
source  of  profit.  The  cultivation  of 
flowers  is  carried  on  with  success ; 
and  the  Guernsey  lily  (a  native  of 
Japan)  proves  the  temperate  nature 
of  the  wmter  of  the  isle.  Guernsey 
is  not  ^o  well  wooded  as  Jersey :  it 
is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  and  the 
only  town  is  St.  Peter's  Port,  where 
is  Elizabeth  college,  originaliy  one 
of  that  queen's  grammar^chook, 
and  now  tne  chief  seminary  of  the 
island  for  classical,  mathematical, 
and  divinity  students.  Of  all  the 
Channel  isles,  Guernsey  is  the  head, 
as  regards  society;  though  its  ex- 
traordinary exdusiveness,  and  divi- 
sion into  twentiers,  fortiers,  and 
sixtiers,  has  excited  both  the  notice 
and  ridicule  of  visiters.  One  of  the 
grand  boasts  of  tlie  people  is  that 
they  have  never,  like  the  Englisli, 
been  conquered ;  their  territory  hav- 
ing been,  they  say,  the  birthright  of 
England's  conqueror.  Tlie  English 
wish  all  joy  to  the  Guernsey  folk  on 
this  score,  but  think  they  have  more 
cause  to  rejoice  in  their  exemption 
from  customs  duties ;  which  en- 
ables them  to  make  lozenges  and 
sugarplums,  that  forestal,  by  their 
cheapness,  the  best  productions  of 
the  London  confectioners.  The 
English  still  confess  themselves  con- 

^uered  in  this  particular  by  the 
lliannel  islanders.  Sir  John  Doyle, 
who  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
isle  in  1808,  viras  one  of  its  greatest 
benefactors,  having  given  it  roads, 
drained  it,  and  reclaimed  much  of 
its  land  from  the  sea ;  and  though  lit- 
tle praised  for  his  public  spirit  at  the 
time,  an  obelisk  has  now  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Guernsey  lias  a  po- 
litical constitution  of  its  own.  The 
legislative  body  is '  the  States  of  De- 
liberation,' which  are  composed  of 
the  bailiff  of  the  royal  court,  who 
is  speaker ;  the  procureur,  or  attorney 
of  the  royal  court ;  the  rectors  of 
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parishes ;  the  constables  of  parishes, 
one  from  eadi,  who  are  mere  dele- 
gates, votiop  according  to  the  in- 
structions giTen  them  by  the  con- 
stituents ;  and  the  jurats,  or  judges 
of  the  royal  court.  The  bailiff  and 
procureur  are  nominated  by  the 
crown ;  the  rectors  are  presented  by 
the  governor ;  the  constables  and  the 
jurats  are  elected  by  the  islanders. 
The  money  required  for  the  public 
expenses  is  voted  by  'the  States,' 
though  that  body  cannot  levy  any 
new  tax  or  subsidy,  except  on  great 
emergencies,  without  the  royal  per- 
mission. The  general  taxes  are 
levied  for  parochial  as  well  as 
general  purposes,  and  are  assessed 
ilpon  capital  of  almost  every  kind, 
including  capital  in  the  Bntish  or 
foreign  fiinas,  provided  it  belongs 
to  an  individual  domiciled  in  Guern- 
sey. Pensions,  salaries,  professional 
income,  half-pay,  &c.,  are  not  taxed. 
The  chief  court  of  justice  in  the 
island  is  the  royal  court,  which  con- 
sists of  the  bailiff  and  twelve 
jurats,  the  former  appointed  by  the 
crown,  the  latter  by  the  islanders. 
There  is  an  appeal  in  certain  cases 
to  the  king  in  council.  Judicial 
proceedings  are  conducted  in  the 
Jangiiage  of  the  island.  Norman 
customs  and  ancient  precedents  form 
the  basis  of  the  civil  jurisprudence, 
which  is  a  complex  mixture  of  Nor- 
man and  English  law.  The  power 
of  the  royal  court  is  very  extensive 
and  undefined.  The  governor  of 
the  island  is  of  course,  appointed  by 
the  crown. 

Aldernet  (the  Roman  Siduna) 
is  nearest  of  the  isles  to  Norman- 
dy, being  7  miles  west  of  Cape 
la  Hogue.  It  is  only  8  miles 
in  circuit,  scarcely  4  long,  or  1^ 
broad,  and  has  a  population  of 
barely  I500»and  that  a  decreasing 
one,  through  the  want  of  trade  and 
employment.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  with  a  highly  fertile  soil 
in  the  valleys,  which  abound  in  ex- 
cellent corn  and  potatoes.  Its  cows 
are  the  best  milk-producers  in  the 
world,    and  are  distinguished  from 
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those  of  the  other  isles  by  being  re- 
markably smaU,  and  straight  in  ^e 
back.  '  The  town,*  which  is  nameless, 
and  is  the  only  cluster  of  houses  in  Al- 
demey,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  has 
a  church;  and  6  miles  west  lies 
the  cluster  of  rocks  called '  The  Cas- 
kets,'whereon  are  three  lighthouses 
the  men  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
Trinity-house.  It  was  on  these 
rocks  that  prince  AiVilliam,  only  son 
of  Henry  L,  perished  by  shipwreck, 
1119,  and  that,  in  1744,  the  Victory, 
of  110  guns,  was  lost,  with  100  men. 
The  civil  power  in  Aldemey^  is 
vested  in  six  jurats,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  and  hold  their  offices 
for  life,  unless  removed  for  misbe- 
haviour. These,  with  twelve  *  dou- 
zainiers,'  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, form  a  sort  of  local  legislature, 
the  douzainiers  having  only  the 
power  of  deliberating,  not  of  voting ; 
neither  is  this  power  possessed  by 
the  governor  of  Guernsey  or  his 
lieutenant,  though  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  is  requisite.  The  same 
jurats,  the  eldest  acting  as  president, 
with  the  king's  procurator  and  advo- 
cate (the  last  a  barrister),  and  the 
greffier  or  registrar,  nominated  by 
the  governor,  constitute  the  court 
of  justice;  from  which,  however,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  at 
Uuemsey,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
the  kins  in  council.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  court  at  Aldemey  only 
collects  and  transmits  evidence  to 
the  superior  court  at  Guemseyj 
where  the  sentence  is  pronounced 
and  carried  into  execution.  The 
local  militia  is  composed  of  four 
companies  of  infantry,  and  a  brigade 
of  artillery.  The  men  are  furnished 
with  clothing  and  accoutrements  at 
thecost  of  the  government,  but  receive 
no  pay  when  called  out.  They  are 
excellent  marksmen.  The  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-go- 
vernor of  Guernsey.  The  militia 
and  regular  troops  together  may 
amount  to  300  men. 

Serk,  called  Gers  by  the  French, 
lies  7  miles  east  of  Guernsey,  and 
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is  so  contracted  near  the  centre, 
as  to  be  almost  two  islets.  The 
whole  is  a  strong  natural  fortifica- 
tion, presenting  from  the  sea  the 
resemblance  of  an  inaccessible  wall 
of  rock,  nearly  200  feet  in  height. 
At  a  small  expense  it  might  be  ren- 
dered impregnable.  It  consists  of 
a  single  manor,  comprehending,  be- 
sides other  land,  40  copyhold  farms 
of  about  15  acres  each,  which  can- 
not be  divided  either  in  case  of  sale 
or  descent.  This  checks  the  increase 
of  the  population,  which  lias  conse- 
quently taken  place  only  on  such 
land  as  is  not  copyhold.  The  only 
town  is  named  Scrk,  where  is  a 
church,  built  in  1820,  to  which  the 
lord  of  the  manor  presents.  The 
isl^,  in  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  is  a  dependency  of 
Guernsey ;  but  a  power  of  making 
local  enactments  is  vested  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  the  forty 
copyholders,  who  form  a  little  par- 
liament tliat  meets  three  times  in  a 
year.  The  lord  has  a  veto  on  its 
deliberations.  He  appoints  a  se- 
neschal as  a  judge  of  the  island  ;  and 
there  is  an  appeal  from  his  court  to 
the  royal  court  of  Guernsey.  All  the 
inhabitants  above  sixteen  years  of 
age  are  obliged  to  bear  arms,  and 
constitute  the  militia  of  the  island, 
about  100  strong. 

Hebm,  distant  2j  miles  from 
Guernsey,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
by  half  a  mile  broad.  Its  coast  is  rich 
in  corals,  sponges,  and  corallines, 
and  affords  some  rare  specimens  of 
diminutive  lobsters,  crayfish,  spider- 
crabs,  &c.  Tliat  part  of  the  land 
which  is  properly  cultivated,  pro- 
duces corn  and  potatoes  of  excellent 
quality,  and  more  than  the  inliabit- 
ants  (about  100^  want.  There  is 
an  abundance  ot  wild  rabbits ;  the 
sheep,  though  few,  are  fine;  and 
the  cormorant  is  often  seen,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  birds  of  the  other  islands. 

JIethou  lies  half  a  mile  south- 
west of  Herm,  is  lialf  a  mile  long, 
and  a  quarter  broad.  It  belongs 
to  one  proprietor,  who  constantly 
resides  on    it;   and  the  only  land 


under  cultivation  is  a  rabbit-warren. 
Population  18. 

The  Channel  Islands  were  known 
to  the  Romans,  as  their  ancient 
names  show.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Roman  isles  by 
Sampson,  archbishop  of  St.  David's, 
subsequently  bishop  of  Dol  in  Bre- 
tagne,  and  by  St.  Magloire,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  latter  see ;  in  the  dio- 
cese of  which  these  islands  were 
then  comprehended.  The  religion 
of  the  islands  previous  to  this  period 
was  Druidism.  From  the  time  of 
their  amalgamation  with  the  Eng- 
lish territories  they  remained  unmo- 
lested, till  the  reign  of  Edward  I.; 
when  they  stoutly  repelled  an  at- 
tack from'  the  French.  Jersey  evflS 
fell  into  their  hands  for  a  period, 
during  the  rule  of  Edward  III.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L,  they 
sided  with  the  king,  and  were  not 
reduced  until  after  his  death ; 
from  which  time,  until  the  French 
revolutionaiy  war,  their  histor}'  is 
quiet  enough.  When  protestantism 
was  established  in  the  islands  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  the  Gcnevese 
forms  were  introduced;  and  presby- 
terianism  remained  the  system  until 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and 
the  act  of  uniformity.  Man^  were 
then  induced  to  fall  in  with  the 
Liturgic  service ;  but  so  late  as  1755, 
the  dean  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  civil  magistrates  to  enforce  the 
reading  of  the  litany ;  and  even  at 
the  present  time  the  surplice  is  not 
used ;  and,  though  baptism  is  gene- 
rally administered  in  the  church, 
yet  there  is  not  a  font  in  the  whole 
island. 

It  was  in  1779  that  the  first  at- 
tempt of  modern  France  was  made 
to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  those 
last  remnants  of  her  continental 
possessions,  the  Cliannel  Islands. 
A  force  of  6000  men  was  embarked 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endea- 
voured to  land  in  the  bay  of  St. 
Ouen  on  the  first  of  May ;  but  the 
invaders  met  with  such  a  vigorous 
resistance  from  the  militia  of  the 
island,  assisted  by  a  body  of  regulars. 
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that  they  were  compelled  to  retire, 
without  their  boats  naving  landed  a 
single  person.  The  squadron,  more- 
over, which  had  been  designed  to 
cover  their  descent,  -was  attacked 
by  sir  James  Wallace,  who  drove 
them  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, silenced  a  battery  under 
whose  guns  tliey  liad  taken  shelter, 
and  captured  a  frigate  of  84  guns. 
The  attack  on  Jersey  was  resumed 
1781,  under  baron  de  Rullecourt, 
who  embarked  with  2000  men  in 
very  tempestuous  weather,  hoping 
he  might  thus  surprise  the  garrison. 
Manv  of  his  transports,  however, 
got  dispersed,  and  himself,  with  the 
remainder,  were  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  some  islands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jersey.  As  soon  as 
the  winds  had  been  allayed,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  a  dark 
night  to  effect  a  landing  at  Grouville, 
and  made  prisoners  of  a  party  of 
militia.  Hence  he  proceeded  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  St.  Hclier, 
the  capital ;  where  he  captured  the 
party  guarding  it,  together  with  the 
deputy-governor  and  magistrates  of 
the  island.  Rullecourt  then  drew 
up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of  which 
were,  that  the  island  should  be 
instantly  surrendered  to  the  French, 
and  the  garrison  sent  to  England; 
threatening  the  town  with  imme- 
diate destruction  in  case  of  non- 
compliance. It  was  in  vain  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  no  act  of  the 
deputy-governor  and  magistrates 
could  be  valid  while  they  remained 
in  his  power ;  but  as  the  baron  still 
insisted,  they  were  obliged  to  com- 
ply, lest  his  menaces  should  liave 
been  carried  into  execution.  This 
point  gained,  he  advanced  to  Eliza- 
beth castle,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  summoning  it '  to  sur- 
render, in  virtue  of  the  capitula- 
tion for  the  town  and  island  just 
concluded;  but  the  only  answer 
he  received  was  a  vigorous  discharge 
of  artillery,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town.  By  this  time 
the  British  troops  on  the  island  had 
assembled    under    major    Pierson; 


who,  on  being  required  by  the 
baron  to  submit,  attacked  his  forces 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  they 
were  totally  routed  m  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  driven  into  the 
market-place,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  make  a  stand.  The  baron,  ex- 
asperated at  this  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  captive  gevemor, 
whom  he  obliged  to  stand  by  his 
side  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
conflict ;  this,  however,  was  quickly 
over ;  the  French  were  broken  on 
all  sides,  the  baron  himself  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  the  whole  party  at 
last  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
This  second  disaster  put  an  end  to 
French  hopes  regarding  the  Cha- 
nel Islands ;  but  major  Pierson,  to 
whom  their  deliverance  was  owing, 
unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  aged  only  24. 

The  New  Style,  1 752,  was  adopted 
in  Great  Britain. — The  old  style,  or 
Julian  (from  its  reformation  by  Cas- 
sar),  makes  the  Julian  year  365  days 
six  hours;  the  new  or  Gregorian 
(from  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  1582) 
corresponds  with  the  true  or  solar 
year,  which  contains  365  days,  five 
hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes.  In 
1752,  it  was  found  that,  by  the  gra- 
dual increment  of  the  overplus  mi- 
nutes, eleven  days  must  be  struck  out 
of  the  calendar,  to  render  the  date  a 
correct  notification  of  the  earth*s  pre- 
cise situation  in  her  orbit  The  third 
of  September  therefore,  in  that  year, 
was  reckoned  as  the  fourteenth,  so 
that  there  were  no  such  days  as  from 
the  third  to  the  thirteenth  inclu- 
sive of  September,  1752;  and  to 
preserve  the  same  order  in  future, 
every  fourth  year  was  to  consist  of 
366  days,  which  giving  only  eleven 
minutes  more  in  each  year  than  the 
sun  takes  in  returning  to  the  same 
point  in  the  zodiac,  it  will  only  re- 
quire the  omission  of  a  day  once  in 
about  130  years,  to  correct  the  calen- 
dar perfectly  again.  The  term  leap^ 
applied  to  the  fourth  year  of  366 
days,  had  thus  its  origin.  In  any 
two  years,  not  bissextile,  one  succeed- 
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ing  the  otlier,  the  first  of  May,  or 
other  day,  being  on  a  Monday  in  the 
former  of  the  two,  would  be  on  a  Tues- 
day in  the  following  one ;  whereas,  if 
the  bissextile  or  leap-year  were  die 
latter  (the  required  day  being  after 
the  month  of  February),  it  would  &11 
on  a  Wednesday ;  thus,  as  it  were, 
leaping  a  day. 

'.Thirty  dayi  hath  September, 
April,  Jane,  and  NoTember,— 
February  twenty-eight  alone, 
\VhUe  all  the  rest  have  thirty-one : 
But  Leap-year,  coming  onoe  in  four, 
Giyea  to  February  one  day  more.' 

The  BamsH  Musbum,  London, 
established,  1753. — The  origin  of  this 
receptacle  of  valuable  antiquities  of 
our  own  and  other  nations,  was  the 
purchase  of  the  library  and  curiosi- 
ties of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  by  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  national  benefit;  the  knight 
leaving  his  collection,  which  had  cost 
him  50,000/.,  to  be  purchased  by  par- 
liament for  20,000/.  of  his  executors. 
Old  Montague-house,  Bloomsbury, 
built  by  the  first  duke  of  Montague  for 
his  residence,  is,  with  various  additions 
and  improvements,  the  building  con- 
taining the  royal  Cottonian,  Harleian, 
Sloanian,  and  other  collections  of 
books,  including  the  splendid  library 
of  George  IV.,  together  with  coins, 
subjects  in  natural  historjr  and  the 
arts,  precious  stones,  fossils,  instru- 
ments of  science,  &c. ;  the  relics  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  countless  varieties  connected  with 
the  forgotten  times  of  our  own  and 
other  countries.  On  certain  days  its 
valuable  stores  may  be  visited  by  all 
respectable  persons,  gratis. 

The  Asylum  por  Female  Or- 
phans founded  1758,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  novelist  Fielding. — It  is 
situated  near  Westminster-bridge,  and 
has  been,  under  the  direction  of  ju- 
dicious patrons,  and  especially  by  the 
long  and  parental  watchfulness  of  its 
late  excellent  and  talented  chaplain 
and  secretary,  the  rev.  William  Agut- 
ter,  the  means  of  conferring  substan- 
tial blessings  on  society. 

The  Magdalen  Charity,  Lon- 
don, founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Dingley, 
and  a  party  of  friends,  at  the  sugges- 


tion of  the  magistrate.  Fielding,  for 
the  reception  of  penitent  prostitutes. 
— Dr.  Dodd,  ot  unhappy  memory, 
ofiSciated  as  its  first  clergyman,  and 
induced  Charlotte,  queen  of  George 
III.,  to  become  its  patroness,  when 
the  new  building  was  completed  for 
the  reception  of  its  eighty  penitents, 
in  Blackfriars.  The  sad  end  of  Dr. 
Dodd  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  inter^ts 
of  the  charity ;  but,  by  the  activity  of 
certain  stanch  friends,  and  especially 
bv  the  warm  support  of  the  flonour- 
able  Philip  Pusey,  and  other  members 
of  the  Radnor  family,  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  began  at  length  to  flourish, 
and  have  so  continued  to  prosper  to 
the  present  day.  Conducted  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
consequences  to  society  liave  been 
not  simply  beneficial,  but  glorious  ; 
and  none  are  more  fully  entitled  to 
the  praises  of  their  fellow-men,  nor 
can  nave  a  surer  hope  of  a  reward 
above,  than  they  who  have  studiously 
been  engaged  in  the  godlike  task  of 
reclaiming  the  most  abandoned,  of 
instructing  the  most  ignorant,  of 
healing  the  sorrows  of  betrayed  and 
despairing  woman,  and  of  drawing 
the  veil  of  charity  and  of  silence  over 
the  treachery,  the  folly,  and  the  de- 
pravity of  man.  It  is  a  tribute  due 
to  the  memory  of  its  recently  de- 

Sarted  president  and  cliaplain,  sir 
ames  Allan  Park,  and  the  rev.  John 
Prince,  to  state  that  much  of  the  pre- 
sent success  of  this  institution,  under 
God,  is  attributable  to  them ;  hand 
in  hand,  and  heart  joined  with  heart, 
they  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in 
so  great  a  labour  of  love,  during  the 
better  portion  of  half  a  century : 
they  found  friends  and  supporters 
for  the  institution,  and  kept  them  to- 
gether: the  one  ready  to  act  in  all 
emergencies,  and  the  other  ever  at  his 
post,  they  went  on  in  the  blessed  work 
of  leading  sinners  to  repentance, — 
and  were  assured  of  the  sincerity  of 
that  repentance.  They  are  now  gpne 
to  receive  their  high  reward ;  and 
each,  in  his  last  hour,  felt  the  full 
comfort  of  the  assurance,  that  '  he 
who  has  converted  the  sinner  from  the 
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error  of  her  way,  and  has  contributed 
to  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall 
shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 

MSLTON-MOWBRAT  HuNT  ESTA- 
BLISHED.— This  was  in  1759,  by  the 
gentry  surrounding  Melton-Mow- 
bray,  a  good  Leicestershire  horse- 
market,  having  several  fairs  in  the 
year  for  the  sale  of  beasts.  The  hunt 
IS  now  quite  an  exclusive  affair ;  and 
its  four  chief  members  form  a  sort  of 
authorized  court  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  chase  in  England. 
The  packs  of  hounds  attached  to  tlie 
hunt  are  three :  viz.,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's, Mr.  Osbaldeston's  or  theQuom- 
don,  and  the  earl  of  Lonsdale's  or  the 
Cottesmore — two  out  of  the  three 
meeting  every  day  in  the  season, 
within  reach  of  Melton.  The  season 
begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember by  the  Quomdon  meeting 
at  Kirby^park,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  and  terminatesabout 
the  second  week  in  April  with  Crox- 
ton-park  races.  As  historians,  we 
leave  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
field-sports,  to  give  a  description  of 
one,  abbreviated  from  the  narrative 
of  a  talented  *  Quarterly  Reviewer ;' 
and  we  think  our  work  would  t>e  in- 
complete, professing  as  it  does  to 
chronicle  all  customs,  weroiirto omit 
one  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
country  life  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry. 

Tq  describe  a  run  with  foxhounds 
is  no  easy  task ;  but  to  make  the  at- 
tempt with  any  other  county  than 
Leicestershire,  in  our  eye,  would  be 
giving  a  chance  away.  Let  us  then 
suppose  ourselves  at  Ashby  Pastures, 
in  the  Quom  country,  with  Mr.  Os- 
baldeston's  hounds.  Let  us  also  in- 
dulge ourselves  with  a  fine  morning 
in  the  first  week  of  February  ;  and  at 
least  two  hundred  well-mounted  men 
by  the  coverts  side.  Time  being 
called — say  a  quarter  past  eleven — 
nearly  our  great  grandfather's  dinner- 
hour — the  houn£  approach  the  furze- 
brake,  or  the  gorse,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  region.  *  Hark  in,  harkl'  with 
a  slight  cheer,  and  perhaps  one  wave 
of  his  cap,  says  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  who 
has  long  hunted  his  own  pack  ;  and 


in  an  instant  he  has  got  a  hound  at 
his  horse's  heels.  In  a  very  short 
time  the  gorse  appears  shaken  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  cover ;  apparently 
from  an  unknown  cause— not  a  single 
hound  being  for  some  minutes  visible. 
Presently,  one  or  two  appear,  leaping 
over  some  old  furze  which  they  can- 
not push  through,  and  exhibit  to  the 
field  their  glossy  skins,  and  spotted 
sides.  '  Oh  you  beauties !'  exclaims 
some  old  Meltonian  rapturously  fond 
of  the  sport.  Two  minutes  more 
elapse;  another  hound  slips  out  of 
cover,  and  takes  a  short  turn  outside, 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and 
his  stern  lashing  his  side  —  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  he  might  touch  on 
a  drag,  should  Reynard  have  been 
abroad  in  the  night.  '  Hounds  have 
no  business  to  think,'  thinks  the  se- 
cond whipper-in,  who  observes  him  ; 
but  on  a  crack  of  his  whip,  with 
'  Rasselas,  Rasselas,  where  are  you 
going  ?  Rasselas  get  to  cover,  Rasse- 
&sr  Rasselas  immediately  disappears. 
Five  minutes  more  pass  away.  *  No 
fox  here,'  says  dne.  *  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,'  cries  Mr.  Craddock,  *  they  are 
drawing  it  beautifully,  and  there  is 
rare  lymg  in  it.'  These  words  are 
scarcely  uttered,  when  the  cover 
shakes  more  than  ever.  Every  stem 
appears  alive  ;  and  it  reminds  us  of  a 
cornfield  waving  in  the  wind.  In 
two  minutes  the  sterns  of  some  hounds 
are  seen  flourishing  above  the  gorse. 

*  Have  at  him  there!'  halloes  the 
squire,  the  gorse  still  more  alive,  and 
hounds  leaping  over  each  others* 
backs.  '  Have  at  him  there  again, 
my  good  hounds — a  fox  for  a  hun- 
dred!' reiterates  the  squire,  putting 
his  finger  in  his  ear,  and  uttering  a 
scream  which,  not  being  set  to  music, 
we  cannot  give  here.  Jack  Stevens, 
the  first  whipper-in,  looks  at  his 
watch  at  this  moment.  John  White, 
Val  Maher,  Frank  Holyoake  (who  will 
pardon  us  for  giving  them  their  itonu- 
de-chasse),  and  two  or  three  more  of 
the  fast  ones,  are  seen  creeping  gently 
on  towards  a  point,  at  which  they 
think  it    probable    he    may  break. 

*  Hold  hard  there,'  says  a  sportsman  5 
but  he  might  as  weU  speak  to  the 
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w inds.  '  Stand  still,  gentlemeD,  praif 
stand  still  I*  exclaims  the  huntsman 
^he  might  as  weU  say  so  to  the  sun. 
During  the  time  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  all  the  field  have  been  awake — 
gloves  put  on — cigars  thrown  away — 
the  bridle-reins  gathered  well  up  into 
the  hands— and  hats  pushed  down 
upon  the  brow. 

At  this  interesting  period,  a  Snob 
(t.  e,  one  ignorant  or  the  plan  of 
hunt),  just  arrived  from  a  very  rural 
country,  and  unknown  to  any  one, 
but  determined  to  witness  the  start, 
got  into  a  conspicuous  situation. 
'  Come  away,  sir!'  halloes  the  mas- 
ter (little  suspecting  that  the  Snob 
may  be  nothing  less  than  one  of  tlie 
Quarterly  Reviewers),  *  What  mis- 
chief are  you  doing  there?  Do  you 
think  vou  can  catch  the  fox?'  A 
breathless  silence  ensues.  At  length 
a  whimper  is  heard  in  the  cover- 
like  the  voice  of  a  dog  in  a  dream. 
It  is  Flourisher ;  and  the  squire  cheers 
him  to  the  echo.  In  an  instant  a 
hound  challenges — and  another — and 
another.  'Tis  enough.  '  Tallyhol' 
cries  a  countryman  in  a  tree.  '  He's 
gone,'  exclaims  lord  Alvanley ;  and, 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  in  an  in- 
stant is  in  the  front  rank. 

As  all  good  sportsmen  would  say — 
'  Ware  hounds!'  cries  Sir  Harry 
Goodricke.  *  Give  them  time,'  ex- 
claims Mr.  John  Moore.  *  That's 
right,'  says  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  'spoil 
your  own  sport,  as  usual.'  *  Go 
along,'  roars  out  Mr.  Holyoake, 
*  there  are  three  couple  of  hounds  on 
the  scent.'  'That's  your  sort,'  says 
Billy  Coke,  coming  up  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  miles  an  hour  on  Advance, 
with  a  label  pinned  on  his  back,  hav- 
ing this  inscription  :— '  She  kicks  ; 
tlie  rest  are  all  coming,  and  there's  a 
rare  scent  to-day,  I'm  sure.'  Bona- 
parte's Old  Guard,  in  its  best  days, 
would  not  have  stopped  such  men  as 
these,  as  long  as  life  remained  in  them. 

Only  those  who  have  witnessed  it 
can  know  in  what  an  extraordinary 
manner  hounds,  that  are  led  behind 
in  a  cover,  make  their  way  through 
a  crowd,  and  get  up  to  the  leading 


ones  of  the  pack,  which  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  away  with  their 
fox.  It  is  true  they  possess  the  speed 
of  a  race-horse ;  but  nothing  short  of 
their  high  mettle  could  induce  them 
to  thread  their  way  through  a  body 
of  horsemen  going  the  best  pace,  with 
the  prospect  of  bemg  ridden  over 
and  maimed  at  every  stride  they  take. 
But,  as  Beckford  observes,  'tis  the 
dash  of  the  foxhound  which  distin- 
guishes him.  A  turn,  however,  in 
their  favour,  or  a  momentary  loss-  of 
scent  in  the  few  hounds  that  have 
shot  ahead  —  an  occurrence  ^to  be 
looked  for  on  such  occasions — joins 
head  and  tail  (>.  e.  the  two  parties  of 
dogs)  together,  and  the  scent  being 
good,  every  hound  settles  to  his  fox. 
The  pace  gradually  improves ;  mm 
acquirU  eundo  :  a  terrible  burst  is  the 
result. 

At  the  end  of  nineteen  minutes, 
the  hounds  come  to  a  fault ;  and  for 
a  moment  the  fox  has  a  chance.  In 
&ct,  they  have  been  pressed  upon  by 
the  horses,  and  have  ratlier  over-run 
the  scent.  *  What  a  pity!'  says  one. 
'  Wliat  a  shame !'  cries  another— al- 
luding perhaps  to  a  young  one,  who 
would  and  could  liave  gone  still 
faster.  *  You  may  thank  yourselves 
for  this !'  exclaims  Osbaldeston,  well 
up  at  the  time — Clasher  looking  fresli; 
but  only  fourteen  men  of  the  two 
hundred  are  to  be  counted — all  the 
rest  coming.  At  one  blast  of  the 
horn,  the  hounds  are  back  to'  the 
point  at  which  the  scent  lias  failed. 
Jack  Stevens  being  in  his  place  to 
turn  them.  •  YodoitI  rastime,' 
says  the  squire,  as  she  feathers  her 
stern  down  the  hedgerow,  looking 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  *  She 
speaks!  worth  a  thousand!'  cries 
John  White,  looking  over  his  left 
shoulder,  as  he  sends  botli  spurs  into 
Euston,  delighted  to  see  only  four 
more  of  the  field  are  up.  Our  Snob, 
however,  is  amongst  them.  He  has 
gone  a  good  one;  and  his  counte- 
nance is  expressive  of  delight  as  lie 
urges  his  horse  to  his  speed,  to  get 
again  into  a  front  place. 

The  pencil  of  the  painter  is  now 
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wanting;  and,  unless  the  painter 
should  be  a  sportsman,  even  his  pen- 
cil would  be  worth  little.  What'  a 
country  is  before  liim !  What  a  pa- 
norama does  it  represent!  Not  a 
field  of  less  than  forty,  some  an 
hundred  acres — and  no  more  signs  of 
the  plough  than  in  the  wilds  of  Si- 
beria. See  the  hounds,  in  a  body 
that  might  be  covered  by  a  damask 
table-cloth — every  stern  down,  and 
every  head  up— for  there  is  no  need 
of  stooping,  the  scent  lying  breast- 
high.  But  the  crash — the  mtuic — liow 
to  describe  these,  reader  ?  There  is 
no  crash  now,  and  not  much  music. 
It  is  the  tinker,  tliat  makes  great  noise 
over  little  work :  but  at  tiie  pa^e 
these  hounds  are  going,  there  is  no 
time  for  babbling.  Perchance  one 
hound  in  ten  may  throw  his  tongue 
as  he  goes,  to  inform  his  comrades, 
as  it  were,  that  the  villain  is  on  before 
them ;  and  most  musically  do  the 
Hght  notes  of  vocal  and  far-famed 
Venus  fall  on  the  ear  of  those  who 
may  be  within  reach  to  catch  them. 

But  who  is  so  fortunate  in  this 
second  burst,  nearly  as  terrible  as 
the  first?  Our  fancy  supplies  us 
again,  and  we  think  we  could  name 
them  all.  If  we  look  to  the  left, 
nearly  abreast  of  the  pack,  we  see 
six  men,  going  gallantly,  and  quite 
as  straight  as  the  hounds  themselves 
are  going ;  and  on  the  right  are  four 
more,  riding  equally  well,  though 
the  former  have  rather  the  best  of  it, 
owing  to  having  had  the  inside  of 
the  hounds'  at  the  last  two  turns, 
which  must  be  placed  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  A  short  way  in  tlie 
rear,  by  no  means  too  much  so  to 
enjoy  tliis  brilliant  run,  are  the  rest 
of  the  eiUc  of  the  field,  who  had 
come  up  at  the  first  check  ;  and  a  few 
who,  thanks  to  the  goodness  of  their 
steeds,  and  their  determination  to 
be  with  the  hounds,  appeared  as  if 
dropped  from  the  clouds.  Some, 
however,  begin  to  show  symptoms  of 
distress.  Two  horses  are  seen  loose 
in  the  distance— a  report  is  flying 
about  that  one  of  the  field  is  badly 
hurt^and   something  is    heard   of 


a  collar-bone  being  broken— others 
say  it  is  a  leg ;  but  the  pace  is  too 
good  to  inquire.  A  crackmg  of  raib 
is  now  heard,  and  one  gentleman's 
horse  is  to  be  seen  resting,  nearly 
balanced,  across  one  of  them,  his 
rider  lying  along  on  his  back  in  tlie 
ditch  which  is  on  the  landing  side. 

*  Wiio  is  he  ?'  says  Lord  Brudenell 
to  Jack  Stevens.  •  Can't  tell,  my 
lord,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  queerish 
place  when  I  came  o*er  it  before  him.' 
it  is  evidently  a  case  of  peril— but 
the  pace  is  too  good  to  afford  help. 

Up  to  this  time.  Snob  has  gone 
quite  in  the  first  flight ;  the  dons  be- 
gin to  eye  him  ;  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  the  question  is  asked, 

*  Who.is  that  fellow  on  the  little  bay 
horse  t*  *  Don't  know  him,'  says  Mr. 
Little  Gilmour  (a  14  stone  Scots- 
man, by  the  by),  ganging  gallantly 
to  his  hounds.  *  He  can  ride,'  ex- 
claims Lord  Rancliffe.  'A  tip-top 
provincial  depend  upon  it,'  adds  Lord 
Plymouth,  going  quite  at  his  ease, 
on  a  thorough-bred  nag,  three  stone 
above  his  weight,  i  and  in  perfect 
racing  trim.  *  Animal  nature,*  how- 
ever, will  cry  *  enough,'  how  good  so- 
ever she  may  be,  if  unreasonable 
man  press  her  beyond  the  point. 
The  line  of  scent  lies  right  athwart 
a  large  grass-ground  (as  a  field  is 
termed  in  Leicestershire),  somewhat 
on  the  ascent,  abounding  in  anthills, 
or  hillocks  peculiar  to  all  grazing 
land,  and  thrown  up  by  the  plough, 
some  100  years  sipce,  into  rather 
high  ridges,  with  deep  holding  fur- 
rows between  each.  The  fence  at 
the  top  is  impracticable — Meltonicb 
'a  stopper' — nothing  for  it  but  a 
gate,  leading  into  a  broad  green  lane, 
high  and  strong,  with  deep  slippery 
ground  on  each  side  of  it.  '  Now 
for  the  timber-jumper,'  cries  Osbal- 
deston,  pleased  to  find  himself  upon 
Clasher;  *.but  take  care  of  my 
hounds,  in  case  they  may  throw  up  in 
tlie  lane.'  Snob  is  here  in  the  best  of 
company,  and  that  moment  perhaps 
the  happiest  of  his  life ;  but  not  sa- 
tisfied with  his  situation,  wishing  to 
out-hcrod  Herod,  and  to  have  a  fine 
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story  to  tell  when  he  gets  home,  he 
pushes  to  his  speed  on  grounti  on 
which  all  regular  Leicestershire  men 
are  careful,  and  the  death-warrant  of 
the  little  bay  horse  is  signed.  It  is  true 
he  gets  first  to  the  gate,  and  has  no 
idea  of  opening  it ;  sees  it  contains  five 
new  and  strong  bars,  that  will  neither 
bend  nor  break ;  has  a  great  idea  of  a 
fall,  but  no  idea  of  refusing ;  presses 
his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  and  gets 
his  whip- hand  at  liberty  to  give  the 
good  little  nag  a  refresher ;  but  all  at 
once  he  perceives  it  will  not  do. 
When  attempting  to  collect  him  for 
the  effort,  he  finds  his  mouth  dead, 
and  his  neck  stiff;  fancies  he  hears 
something  like  a  wheezing  in  his 
throat ;  and  discovering  quite  unex- 
pectedly that  the  gate  would  open, 
wisely  avoids  a  fall,  which  was  booked 
had  ne  attempted  to  leap  it.  He 
pulls  up  then  at  the  gate ;  and  as  he 
places  the  hook  of  his  whip  under 
the  latch,  John  White  goes  over  it 
close  to  the  hinge-post,  and  captain 
Ross,  upon  Clinker,  follows  him. 
The  Reviewer  then  walks  through. 

The  scene  now  shifVs.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  lane  is  a  fence  of 
this  description  ;  it  is  a  newly-plash- 
ed hedge,  abounding  in  strong  grow- 
ers, as  they  are  called,  and  a  yawning 
ditch  on  the  further  side ;  but,  as  is 
peculiar  to  Leicestershire  and  North- 
amptonshire, a  large  portion  of  the 
blackthorn,  left  uncut,  leans  out- 
wards from  the  hedge,  somewhat 
about  breast-high.  This  large  fence 
is  taken  by  all  now  with  the  hounds 
— some  to  the  right,  and  some  to  the 
left  of  the  direct  line  ;  but  the  little 
bay  horse  would  have  no  more  of  it. 
Snob  puts  him  twice  at  it,  and  man- 
fully too  ;  but  the  wind  is  out  of  liim, 
and  he  has  no  power  to  rise.  Several 
scrambles,  but  only  one  fall  occurs  at 
this  'rasper,'  all  having  had  nearly 
enough  of  the  pace ;  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  farther,  the  second  horses  are 
fallen  in  with,  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  A  short  check  from  the  stain 
of  sheep  makes  every  thing  comfort- 
able ;  and  the  squire  having  hit  off 
his   fox  like  a  workman^    thirteen 


men  out  of  two  hundred  are  fresh 
motinted  and  with  the  hounds,  whidi 
settle  to  the  scent  again  at  a  truly 
killing  pace. 

'  Hold  hard,  Holyoake  1'  exclaims 
Mr.  Osbaldeston  (now  mounted  on 
Blucher),knowing  what  double-quick 
time  he  would  be  marching  to,  with 
fresh  pipes  to  play  upon,  and  the 
crowd  well  shaken  off;  *pray  don't 
press  'em  too  hard,  and  we  shall  be 
»ure  to  kill  our  fox.  Have  at  him 
there,  Abigail  and  Fickle,  good  dogs 
— see  what  a  head  they  are  carrying! 
ril  bet  a  thousand  they  kill  him.' 
The  country  appears  better  and  bet- 
ter. *  He  is  taking  a  capital  line,'  ex- 
claims sir  Harry  Goodricke,  as  he 
points  out  to  sir  James  Musgrave 
two  young  furrier  hounds,  who  are 
particularly  distinguishing  themselves 
at  the  moment.  *  Worth  a  dozen 
Reform-bills,'  shouted  sir  F.  Burdett* 
sitting  erect  upon  Samson,  and  put- 
ting his  head  straight  at '  a  yawner.' 
*  We  shall  have  the  Whissendine 
brook,'  cries  Mr.  Maher,  who  knows 
every  field  in  the  country,  *  for  he  is 
makmg  straight  for  Teigh.'  *  And  a 
bumper  too,  after  last  night's  rain,' 
halloes  captain  Berkeley,  determined 
to  get  first  to  four  stiff  riuls  in  a 
corner.  *  So  much  the  better,'  says 
lord  Alvanley,  *  I  like  a  bumper  at 
all  times !'  *  A  fig  for  tlie  Whissen- 
dine,' cries  lord  Gardner,  *  I  am  on 
the  best  water-jumper  in  my  stable.' 

The  prophecy  turns  up.  Having 
skirted  Ranksborough  gorse,  the 
villain  has  now  nowhere  to  stop  short 
of  Woodwell-head  cover,  whicn  he  is 
pointing  for ;  and  in  ten  minutes  or 
less  the  brook  appears  in  view.  It 
is  even  with  its  banks,  and 

'  Smooth  glides  the  water,  where  the  brook 
ia  deep.' 

*Yooi,  over  he  goes  I*  halloes  the 
squire,  as  he  perceives  it,  and  Jewel 
plunging  into  the  stream,  and  Red- 
rose  shaking  herself  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Seven  men  out  of  thirteen 
take  it  in  their  stride ;  three  stop 
short,  their  horses  refusing  tlie  first 
time,  but  come  well  over  the  second; 
and  three  find   themselves  in    the 
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middle  of  it  The  callant  <  Frank 
Forrester '  is  among  the  latter ;  and 
having  been  reauested  tliat  morning 
to  wear  a  frienas  new  red  coat,  to 
take  off  the  gloss  and  glare  of  the 
shop,  he  accomplishes  the  task  to 
perfection  in  the  bluish-black  mud  of 
the  Whissendine,  only  then  subsiding 
after  a  three  days*  flood.  •  Who  is 
that  under  his  horse  in  the  brook  ?* 
inquires  that  good  sportsman  and  fine 
rider,  Mr.  Green  of  RoUeston,  whose 
noted  old  mare  had  just  skimmed 
over  the  water,  like  a  swallow  on 
a  summer's  evening.  *Only  Dick 
Christian,*  answers  lord  Forrester, 
'and  it  is  nothing  new  to  him.'  '  But 
hell  be  drowned!'  exclaims  Lord 
Kinnaird.  *  I  shouldn't  wonder,'  ob- 
serves Mr.  William  .Coke  ;  *  but  the 
pace  is  too  good  to  inquire.' 

The  fox  does  his  best  to  escape ; 
he  threads  hedgerows,  tries  the  out- 
buildings of  a  formhouse,  and  once 
turns  so  short,  as  nearly  to  run  his 
foil;  but — the  perfection  of  the  thing 
— the  hounds  turn  shorter  than  he 
— much  as  to  say — die  vou  shall. 
The  pace  has  been  awful  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Three  horses  are 
blown  to  a  stand-still,  and  few  are 
going  at  their  ease.  *  Out  upon  this 
great  carcass  of  mine :  no  horse  can 
live  under  it  at  this  pace  and  over  this 
country  I*  says  one  of  the  best  of  the 
hunt,  as  he  stands  over  his  four-hun- 
dred-guinea chestnut,  then  risins  from 
the  ground,  after  giving  him  aneavy 
fall.  *  Not  hurt,  I  hope,'  exclaims 
Mr.  Maxse  to  somebody,  whom  he 
gets  a  glimpse  of 'throudi  the  open- 
ings of  a  tall  quickset  hedge  which 
is  between  them,  coming  neck  and 
croup  into  the  adjoining  field  from 
the  top  bar  of  a  high  hog-backed 
stile.  His  eye  might  have  been 
spared  the  unpleasing  sight,  had  not 
his  ear  been  attracted  to  a  sort  of 
procunilnt'4iump4>ot  soxmd  of  a  horse  fal- 
ling to  the  ground  on  his  back,  the  bone 
of  nis  left  hip  indenting  the  green 
sward  within  two  inches  of  his  rider's 
thigh.  It  is  young  Peyton  (the  only 
son  of  sir  Henry,  one  of  the  best 
and  hardest  riders   of  the  present 


day),  who,  having  missed  his  second 
horse  at  the  check,  had  been  going 
nearly  half  the  way  in  distress ;  but 
from  nerve  and  pluck,  perhaps  pecu- 
liar to  Englishmen,  but  very  peculiar 
to  himself,  had  ^ot  within  three  fields 
of  the  end  of  this  brilliant  run .  The 
fall  was  all  but  a  certainty;  for  it  was 
the  third  stiff  timber-fence  that  had 
unfortunately  opposed  him,  after  his 
horse's  wind  had  been  pumped  out 
by  the  pace.  But  he  was  too  good 
to  refuse  them  ;  and  his  horse  knew 
better  than  to  do  so. 

The  ^neid  of  Virgil  ends  with  a 
death  ;  and  a  chase  is  not  complete 
without  one.  The  fox  dies  within  half 
a  mile  of  Wool  well-head,  evidently 
his  point  from  the  first ;  the  pack 
pulhng  him  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  erass-field,  every  hound  but 
one  at  nis  brush.  Jack  Stevens,  with 
him  in  his  hands,  would  be  a  subject 
worthy  of  Edwin  Landseer  himself: 
a  blackthorn,  which  had  laid  hold  of 
his  cheek,  has  besmeared  his  upper 
garments  with  blood  ;  and  one  side  of 
his  head  and  cap  is  cased  in  mud, 
by  a  fall  he  has  had  in  a  lane,  his 
horse  having  alighted  in  the  ruts 
from  a  high  flight  of  rails ;  but  he 
has  ridden  the  same  horse  throughout 
the  run,  and  has  handled  him  so  well, 
he  could  have  gone  two  miles  farther, 
if  the  chase  had  been  continued  so 
long.  Osbaldeston's  who-hoop  might 
have  been  heard  to  Cottesmore,  had 
the  wind  set  in  that  direction  ;  and 
every  man  present  is  ecstatic  with 
delight.  *  Quite  the  cream  of  the 
thing,  I  suppose,'  says  lord  Gardner, 
a  very  promising  young  one,  at  this 
time  fresh  in  Leicestershire.  *  The 
cream  of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
fox-hunting,'  observes  that  excellent 
sportsman,  sir  James  Musgrave,  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  •  Just  ten  miles, 
as  the  crow  flies,  in  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes — with  but  two  trifling  checks 
—over  the  finest  country  in  tiie  world. 
What  superb  hounds  are  these !'  add- 
ed tlie  baronet,  as  he  turned  his 
horse  to  the  wind.  •  You  are  right,' 
says  colonel  Lowther,  •  they  are  per- 
fect.   I  wish  my  father  had  seen  them 
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do  their  work  to  day.*  Some  of  the 
field  now  come  up,  who  could  not  live 
in  the  first  flight ;  hut  as  ^ere  is  no 
jealousy  here,  they  congratulate  each 
oth/sr  on  the  fine  day's  sport,  and  each 
man  turns  his  head  towards  home. 

A  large  party  dine  this  evening  at 
the  Old  Club,  where  of  course  this 
fine  run  is  discussed,  and  the  follow- 
ing accurate  description  is  given  of 
it  by  one  of  the  oldest  members,  a 
true  friend  to  fox-hunting,  and  to  all 
mankind  as  well.  *  We  found  him,* 
says  he,  *  at  Ashby  Pasture,  and  got 
away  with  him,  up  wind,  at  a  slap- 
ping pace,  over  Burrow  Hill,  leaving 
Thorpe  Trussells  to  the  right,  when 
a  trifling  check  occurred.  He  then 
pointed  for  Ranksborough  gorse, 
which  some  feared  and  others  hoped 
he  might  hang  in  a  little  ;  but  he  was 
too  good  to  go  near  it.  Leaving  that 
on  his  right  also,  he  crossed  the  brook 
to  Whisscndine,  going  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  village  ;  and  then  he  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  fly.  That  mag- 
nificent country  in  the  direction  of 
Teigh  was  open  to  him,  and  he 
showed  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
face  it.  Leaving  Teigh  on  the  riglit, 
Wool  well-head  was  his  point ;  and 
in  two  more  fields  lie  would  have 
reached  it.  Thus  we  found  him  in 
the  Quorn  country ;  ran  him  over 
the  finest  part  of  lord  Lonsdale's ; 
and  killed  him  on  the  borders  of  the 
Belvoir.  Sir  Bellingham  Graham's 
hounds  once  gave  us  just  such  ano- 
ther tickler — from  the  same  place 
and  in  the  same  time — when  the  field 
were  nearly  as  much  beaten  as  they 
were  to-dav.' 

But  we  have  left  Snob  in  the  lane; 
who,  after  castitig  a  longing  eye  to- 
wards his  more  fortunate  companions, 
that  were  still  keeping  well  in  with 
the  hounds,  tlirows  the  rein  over  the 
neck  of  the  good  little  bay  horse, 
and,  walking  by  his  side,  that  he  may 
recover  his  wind,  inquires  his  way  to 
Melton.  Having  no  one  to  converse 
with,  he  thus  soliloquizes  as  he  goes  : 
*  What  a  dolt  have  I  been  to  spend 
five  hundred  a  year  on  my  stable  in 
uny  country  but  this!     But  stop  a 


little :  how  is  it  tliat  I,  weighing  but 
eleven  stone  four  pounds  with  my 
saddle,  and  on  my  best  horse,  an 
acknowledged  good  one  in  my  own 
country,  could  neither  go  so  long 
nor  so  fast  as  that  heavy  fellow, 
Maxse ;  that  still  heavier  lord  Al- 
vanley ;  and  that  monster,  Tom 
Edge,  who,  they  tell  me,  weighs  eigh- 
teen stone  at  least  in  the  scales?" 
At  this  moment  a  bridle-gate  opens 
into  the  lane,  and  a  gentleman  in 
scarlet  appears,  with  his  countenance 
pale  and  wan,  and  expressive  of 
severe  pain.  It  is  he  who  had  been 
dug  out  of  the  ditch,  in  which  Jack 
Stevens  had  left  him  ;  his  horse  having 
fallen  upon  him  after  being  suspended 
on  the  rail,  and  broken  three  of  his 
ribs.  Feeling  extremely  unwell,  he 
is  glad  to  meet  with  Snob,  who  is 
going  his  road — to  Melton— and 
who  offers  him  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power.  Snob  also  repeats  to  him 
his  soliloquy— at  least  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it ;  on  which  the  gentle- 
man, recovering  a  little  from  his 
faintness  (by  the  help  of  a  glass 
of  brandy-and-water  at  the  vil- 
lageX  thus  makes  his  comment: 
*  I  think,  sir,  you  are  a  stranger  in 
this  part  of  the  world  ?  *  Certainly,' 
replied  Snob,  *  it  is  my  first  appear- 
ance in  Leicestershire.*  *  I  observed 
you  in  the  run,*  continued  the  wound- 
ed sportsman,  'and  very  well  you 
went,  up  to  the  time  I  fell ;  but  par- 
ticularly so  to  your  first  check.  You 
then  rode  to  a  leader,  and  made  an 
excellent  choice  j  but,  after  that  pe- 
riod, I  saw  you  taking  a  line  of  your 
own,  and  anticipated  the  fate  you 
have  met  with.  If  you  remain  with 
us  long,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  out, 
that  riding  to  hounds  in  Leicester- 
shire is  different  from  what  it  is  in 
most  other  counties  of  England,  and 
requires  a  little  apprenticeship.  There 
is  much  choice  of  ground ;  and  if 
this  choice  be  not  judiciously  made, 
and  coupled  with  a  cautious  observ- 
ance of  pace,  a  horse  is  beaten  in  a 
very  short  time.  If  you  doubt  my 
creed,  look  to  the  events  of  this 
memorable  day.*     Snpb  thanks  him 
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for  his  hints,  and  notes  them  in  his 
book  of  memory. 

The  fame  of  Snob  and  his  little 
bay  horse  reaches  Melton  before 
he  walks  in  himself.  'That  pro- 
vincial fellow  did  not  go  amiss  to- 
day/ says  one.  *  Who  was  that 
rnral-looking  man,  on  a  neatish 
bay  horse — all  but  his  tail— wlio 
was  so  well  with  us  at  the  first 
check?*  asks  another,  who  himself 
could  not  get  to  the  end,  although 
he  went  'a  good  one'  three  parts 
of  the  way.  There  is  no  one  pre- 
sent to  answer  these  questions ;  but 
tlie  next  day,  and  the  next.  Snob 
is  in  the  field  again— and  again  in 
a  good  place.  Further  inquiries  are 
made,  and  satisfactory  information 
obtained.  On  the  fourth  day,  a 
nod  from  one,  a  *  how  d'ye  do  ?' 
from  another,  '  a  fine  morning'  from 
a  third,  are  tokens  goodhumouredly 
bestowed  upon  him  by  some  of  the 
leading  men ;  and  on  the  fifth  day, 
after  a  capital  half-hour,  in  which 
he  had  again  distinguished  himself, 
a  noble  bon-yivant  thus  addresses 
him :  '  Perhaps,  sir,  you  would 
like  to  dine  witn  me  to-day  ?  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  at  seven.' 

'  Covers,'  he  writes  next  day  to 
some  friend  in  his  remote  western 
province,  'were  laid  for  eight— the 
favourite  number  of  our  late  king 
(George  IV.) ;  and  perliaps  his  ma- 
jesty never  sat  down  to  a  better 
dressed  dinner  in  his  life.  To  my 
surprise,  the  subject  of  fox-hunting 
was  named  but  once  during  tlie 
evening;  and  that  was  when  an 
order  was  given  that  a  servant  might 
be  sent  to  inquire  after  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  a  bad  fall  that  morn- 
ing over  some  timber ;  and  to  ask, 
by  the  way,  if  Dick  Christian  came 
alive  out  of  a  ditch,  in  which  he 
had  been  left,  with  a  clever  voung 
thorough-bred  on  the  top  or  him.* 
The  writer  proceeds  to  aescribe  an 
evening,  in  which  wit  and  music 
were  more  thought  of  tlian  wine— 
and  presenting,  in  all  respects,  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  old  notions  of 
a  fox-hunting  society. 


It  is  this  union  of  the  elegant  re" 
pose  of  life  with  the  energetic  sports 
of  the  field,  that  constitutes  the 
charm  of  Melton- Mowbray. 

The  Cocc-lanb  Ghost. — That 
so  absurd  a  matter  should  occupy  as 
it  did  the  minds  of  thousands  of  tlie 
educated  portion  of  a  city,  the 
greatest,  and  for  aught  we  know, 
the  most  intellectual  in  the  world, 
is  indeed  a  subject  of  contemplation 
for  the  metaphysician  and  moralist, 
as  it  would  have  been  rich  food  for 
a  Democritus.  It  was  an  imposture 
connected  with  what  is  technically 
termed  '  a  haunted  house'  in  Lon- 
don, wherein  a  girl  is  supposed  to 
iiave  been  the  chief  agent.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  principal 
discoverers  of  the  cheat,  much  as 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
great  moral  philosopher  so  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  silly  afiair; 
respecting  which  Mrs.  Montague, 
the  clever  discusser  of  the  merits 
of  Shakspeare,  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Robinson :  '  As  I  suppose  you 
read  the  newspapers,  you  will  see 
mention  of  the  ghost ;  but  without 
you  were  on  the  spot,  you  could 
never  conceive  that  the  most  bung- 
ling performance  of  tlie  silliest  im- 
posture could  take  up  the  attention 
and  'conversation  of  all  the  fine 
world.  And  as  the  ways  of  the 
beau  monde  are  always  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  gospel,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  show  that  though  they  do 
not  believe  in  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, they  would  believe  if  one 
were  to  come  from  the  dead,  though 
it  were  only  to  play  tricks  like  a 
rat  behind  a  wainscot !'  The  facts 
are  as  follows :  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1 760  there  resided  in  Cock 
lane,  near  West  Smithfield,  in  the 
house  of  one  Parsons,  the  parish- 
clerk  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  a  stock- 
broker named  Kent  The  wife  of 
this  gentleman  had  died  during  tlie 

Srevious  year  ;  and  his  sister-in-law, 
liss  Fanny,  liad  arrived  from  Nor- 
folk, to  keep  his  house  for  him. 
They  soon  conceived  a  mutual 
affectioni  and  each  of  them  made 
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a  will  in  the  other's  favour.  They 
lived  some  months  in  the  house  of 
Parsons,  who,  being  a  needy  man, 
borrowed  money  of  his  lodger. 
Some  differences  arose  betwixt 
them  ;  and  Mr.  Kent  left  the  house, 
and  instituted  legal  proceedings 
against  the  parish-tierk  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  money.  While  this 
matter  was  yet  pending,  Miss  Fanny 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  of  the  small- 
pox ;  and  notwithstanding  every 
care  and  attention,  she  died  in  a 
few  days,  and  was  buried  in  a  vault 
under  (jlerkenwell  church.  Parsons 
now  began  to  hint  that  the  poor  lady 
had  come  unfairly  by  her  death, 
and  that  Mr.  Kent  was  accessory  to 
it,  from  his  too  great  eagerness  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty she  had  bequeathed  to  him. 
Nothing  further  was  said  for  nearly 
two  years ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  Parsons  was  of  so  revengeful 
a  character,  that  he  had  never  foi> 
gotten  or  forgiven  his  differences 
with  Mr.  Kent,  and  the  indignity 
of  having  been  sued  for  the  borrowed 
money.  The  strong  passions  of 
pride  and  avarice  were  silently  at 
work  during  all  that  interval,  hatch- 
ing schemes  of  revenge,  but  dis- 
missing them  one  after  another  as 
impracticable,  until,  at  last,  ft  no- 
table one  suggested  itself.  About 
1 762,  the  alarm  was  spread  over  all 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cock  lane, 
that  tile  house  of  Parsons  was 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  poor  Fanny, 
and  that  the  daughter  of  Parsons, 
a  girl  about  twelve  years  of  age,  had 
several  times  seen  and  conversed 
with  the  spirit,  who  had  moreover 
informed  her,  that  slie  had  not  died  of 
the  smallpox  as  was   currently  re- 

Sorted,  but  of  poison  administered  by 
f  r.  Kent.  Parsons,  who  originated, 
took  good  care  to  countenance, 
these  reports ;  and,  in  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries,  said  his  house 
was  every  night,  and  had  been  for 
two  years,  in  fact  ever  since  the 
death  of  Fanny,  troubled  with  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  doors  and  in 
the  walls.    Having    thus  prepared 


the  ignorant  and  credulous  neigh- 
bours to  believe  or  exaggerate  for 
themselves  what  he  had  told  them, 
he  sent  for  a  gentleman  in  a  higher 
class  of  life,  to  come  and  witness 
these  extraordinary  occurrences. 
The  gentleman  came  accordingly, 
and  found  the  dau^ter  of  Parsons 
—to  whom  an  alleged  spirit  alone 
appeared,  and  to  whom  alone  it 
answered — in  bed,  trembling  vio- 
lently, having  just  seen  the  ghost, 
and  iiaving  been  again  informed  that 
she  had  died  from  poison.  A  loud 
knocking  was  also  heard  from  every 
part  of  the  chamber ;  which  so  mys- 
tified tlie  understanding  of  the  vi- 
siter, that  he  departed,  afraid  to 
doubt,  and  ashamed  to  believe,  but 
with  a  promise  to  bring  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  on  the  following 
day.  On  the  following  night  he 
returned,  brindng  with  him  three 
clergymen,  and  about  twenty  other 
persons,  including  two  negroes  ; 
when,  upon  a  consultation  with 
Parsons,  they  resolved  to  sit  up 
the  whole  night,  and  await  the 
ghost's  arrival.  It  was  then  ex- 
plained by  Parsons,  that,  although 
the  ghost  would  never  render  itself 
visible  to  any  one  but  his  daughter, 
it  had  no  objection  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  might  be  put  to  it  by 
any  person  present— that  it  ex- 
pressed an  affirmation  by  one  knock, 
a  negative  by  two,  and  its  displea^ 
sure  by  scratching.  The  child  was 
then  put  into  bed,  togetlier  with 
her  sister;  and  the  clergymen 
examined  the  bedclothes,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  no  trick  was  played. 
As  on  the  previous  night,  the  bed  was 
observed  to  shake  violently.  After 
some  hours,  during  which  they  all 
waited  with  exemplary  patience,  the 
mysterious  knocking  was  heard  in 
the  wall,  and  the  child  declared  that 
she  saw  the  ghost  of  poor  Fanny. 
The  following  questions  were  then 
gravely  put  by  one  of  the  clergy- 
men (the  answers  were  by  a  knock 
or  knocks):  Do  you  make  this  dis- 
turbance on  account  of  the  ill-usage 
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you  received  from  Mr.  Kent  ? — Yes. 
— Were  you  brought  to  an  untimely 
deatii  by  poison  ? — Yes. — How  was 
the  poison  administered  ?^-In  purl.-* 
How  long  was  that  before  your 
death  ? — About  three  hours. — Can 
your  former  servant,  Carrots,  give 
any  information  about  the  poison  ? — 
Yes. — Are  you  Kent's  wife's  sister? 
— Yes. — Were  you  married  to  Kent 
after  your  sister's  death? — No. — 
Was  any  body  else  besides  Kent 
concerned  in  your  murder? — No. — 
Can  you,  if  you  like,  appear  vbibly 
to  any  one  ? — Yes.— Will  you  do  so  ? 
— Yes.— Can  you  go  out  of  this 
house  ? — Yes. — Is  it  your  intention 
to  follow  this  child  about  everywhere  ? 
—Yes. — Are  you  pleased  in  being 
asked  these  questions  ? — Yes. — Does 
it  ease  your  troubled  soul  ? — Yes. — 
(Here  there  was  heard  a  mysterious 
noise,  which  some  wbeacre  present 
compared  to  the  fluttering  of  wings.) 
How  long  before  your  death  did  you 
tell  your  servant,  Carrots,  that  you 
were  poisoned?  An  hour? — Yes,— 
(Carrots,  who  was  present,  was  here 
appealed  to ;  but  she  stated  positively 
that  such  was  not  the  fact,  as  the 
deceased  was  quite  speechless  an 
hour  before  her  death.  This  shocked 
the  faith  of  some  of  the  spectators ; 
but  the  examination  was  allowed  to 
continue.)  How  long  did  Carrots 
live  with  you  ? — ^Three  or  four  days. 
(Carrots  was  again  appealed  to,  and 
said  that  this  was  true.)  If  Mr.  Kent 
is  arrested  for  this  murder,  will  he 
confess  ? — Yes.  —Would  your  soul  be 
at  rest  if  he  were  hanged  for  it  ?— 
Yes.— Will  he  be  handed  for  it?— 
Yes. — How  long  a  ;time  first?— 
Three  years. — How  many  clergymen 
are  there  in  this  room  r — Three. — 
How  many  negroes  ?— Two. — Is  this 
watch  (held  up  by  one  of  the  clergy- 
men) white  ? — No. — Is  it  yellow  ? — 
No.— Is  it  blue  ?— No.— Is  it  black  ? 
•»Yes.  (The  watch  was  in  a  black 
shagreen  case.)  At  what  time  this 
morning  will  you  take  your  depar- 
ture ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
was  four  knocks,  very  distinctly 
heard  by  every  person  present ;  and 


accordingly,  at  four  o'clock  precisely 
the  ghost  took  its  departure  to  the 
Wheatsheaf  public*liouse,  close  by, 
where  it  frightened  mine  host  and  his 
wife  almost  out  of  their  wits,  by 
knocking  in  the  ceiling  right  above 
their  bed.  The  rumour  of  these  oc- 
currences very  soon  spread  over  Lon- 
don ;  and  every  day  Cock-lane  was 
tendered  impassable  by  the  crowds  of 
people  who  assembled  around  the 
house  of  the  parish-clerk,  in  expect- 
ation of  either  seeing  the  ghost,  or 
of  hearing  the  mysterious  knocks. 
It  was  at  last  found  necessary,  so 
clamorous  were  they  for  admission 
within  the  haunted  precincts,  to  ad- 
mit those  only  who  would  pay  a  cer- 
tain fee ;  an  arrangement  which  was 
very  convenient  to  the  needy  and 
money-loving  Mr.  Parsons.  Indeed^ 
things  had  taken  a  turn  greatly  to  his 
satisfaction ;  he  not  only  liad  his  re- 
venge, but  he  made  a  profit  out  of 
it  The  ghost  in  consequence  played 
its  antics  every  night,  to  the  great 
amusement  ot  many  hundreds  of 
people,  and  the  great  perplexity  of 
a  still  greater  number.  Unliappily, 
however,  for  the  parish-clerk,  the 
ghost  was  induced  to  make  some 
promises  which  were  the  means  of 
utterly  destroying  its  reputation.  It 
promised,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
of  Mr.  Aldrich  of  Clerkenwell,  that 
it  would  attend  him,  or  any  other 
gentleman,  into  the  vault  of  St.  John's 
church,  where  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman  liad  been  deposited, 
and  would  there  give  notice  of  its 
presence  by  a  distinct  knock  upon 
the  coffin.  As  a  preliminary,  the  girl 
was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Aldrich  (tne  incumbent),  near  the 
church,  wnere  a  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  assembled  in  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  February ;  and 
the  girl  having  been  put  to  bed,  the 
whole  party  was  summoned  into  the 
bedroom  by  one  or  two  ladies,  irho 
had  remained  to  witness  die  unrobing, 
and  who  affirmed,  in  great  alarm,  that 
the  ghost  was  come,  for  they  heard 
the  luiocks  and  scratches.  Tlie  gen- 
tlemen and  remaining  ladies  entered 
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accordingly;  and  the  little  girl,  on 
being  asked  whether  she  had  seen  the 
ghost,  replied,  '  No ;  but  she  felt  it 
on  her  back  like  a  mouse.'  She  was 
then  required  to  put  her  hands  out  of 
bed ;  and  they  being  held  by  some  of 
the  ladies,  the  spint  was  summoned 
in  tlie  usual  manner,  to  answer  if  it 
were  in  the  room.  The  question  was 
several  times  put  with  great  solem- 
nity ;  but  the  customary  knock  was 
not  heard  in  reply  in  the  wall,  neither 
was  there  any  scratching.  The  ghost 
was  then  asked  to  render  itself  visi- 
ble ;  but  it  did  not  choose  to  grant 
the  request.  It  was  next  solicited  to 
givefiome  token  of  its  presence,  by  a 
sound  of  any  sort,  or  by  touching  the 
hand  or  cheek  of  any  lady  or  gentle- 
man in  the  room  ;  but  even  with  this 
request  the  ghost  would  not  comply. 
There  was  now  a  considerable  pause, 
and  one  of  the  clergymen  went  down 
stairs  to  interrogate  the  father  of  the 
girl,  who  was  waiting  the  result  of 
the  experiment.  He  positively  denied 
that  tJiere  was  any  deception,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
himself,  upon  one  occasion,  liad  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  spirit.  1  his 
having  been  communicated  to^  the 
company,  it  was  unanimously  resolv- 
ed to  dvc  the  ghost  another  trial; 
and  a  clergyman  called  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  *  that  he,  to  whom  it  had  pro- 
mised to  appear  in  the  vault,  was 
about  to  repair  thither,  and  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  its  promise.'  At 
one  hour  after  midnight,  they  all  pro- 
ceeded to  the  church ;  and  th6  gentle- 
man in  question,  with  anotlier,  en- 
tered the  vault  alone,  and  took  their 
post  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  of  poor 
Fanny.  The  ghost  was  then  sum- 
moned to  knock,  but  it  knocked  not ; 
it  was  solicited  to  scratch,  but  it 
scratched  not ;  and  the  two  retired 
from  the  vault,  with  the  firm  be- 
lief that  the  whole  business  was 
a  deception  practised  by  Parsons 
and  his  daughter.  There  were  others, 
however,  who  did  not  wish  to  jump  so 
hastily  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  who  sug- 
gested that  they  were,  perhaps,  tri- 
iting  with  tlie  awful  and  supernatural 


being,  who,  offended  at  their  pre- 
sumption, would  not  condescend  to 
answer  them.  Again,  afler  a  serious 
consultation,  it  was  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that,  if  the  ghost  answered 
any  body  at  all,  it  would  answer 
Mr.  Kent,  the  supposed  murderer; 
and  he  was  accordingly  requested 
to  repair  to  the  vault.  He  went 
with  several  others,  and  summoned 
the  ghost  to  answer,  whether  he  had 
indeed  murdered  her?  There  being 
no  answer,  the  question  was  put 
by  Mr.  Aldrich  ;  who  conjured  it, 
if  it  were  indeed  a  spirit,  to  end 
their  doubts  —  make  a  sign  of  its 
presence — and  point  out  the  guilty 
person.  There  being  still  no  an- 
swer for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  all  these  boobies 
waited  with  praiseworthy  perseve- 
rance, they  returned  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Aldnch,  and  ordered  the  girl 
to  get  up,  and  dress  iierself.  She 
was  strictly  examined ;  but  persisted 
in  her  statement  that  she  used  no 
deception,  and  that  the  ghost  had 
really  appeared  to  her.  So  many 
persons  nad,.however,  by  their  openl3^ 
expressed  belief  of  tne  reality  of 
the  visitation,  identified  themselves 
with  it,  tliat  Parsons  and  his  fiunily 
were  far  from  being  the  only  per- 
sons interested  in  the  continuance 
of  the  delusion.  These  were  not 
to  be  convinced  by  any  evidence, 
however  positive  ;  and  they  there- 
fore spread  about  the  rumour,  that 
the  ghost  had  not  appeared  in  die 
vault,  becaule  .Mr.  Kent  had  taken 
care  beforehand  to  have  the  coffin 
removed.  Tliat  person,  whose  posi- 
tion was  a  very  painful  one,  im- 
mediately procured  competent  wit- 
nesses, in  whose  presence  the  vault 
was  entered,  and  the  coffin  of  poor 
Fanny  opened.  Their  deposition 
was  then  published ;  and  Mr.  Kent 
indicted  Parsons,  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Frazcr,  the  servant,  die 
rev.  Mr.  Moore,  and  a  tradesman, 
for  a  conspiracy.  The  trial  came 
on  before  lord  chief-justice  Mansfield, 
and  the  whole  of  the  conspirators 
were  found  guilty.     Mr.  Moore  and 
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his  friend  were  severely  repri- 
manded. Parsons  was  sentenced  to 
stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  ;  his 
wife  to  one  year's,  and  his  servant  to 
six  montiis'  imprisonment  in  the 
Bridewell ;  a  printer  who  had  been 
employed  by  them  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  for  their 
profit,  was  fined  fifty  pounds.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  decep- 
tion was  carried  on  has  never  been 
explained ;  but  the  knocking  in  the 
walls  was  most  probably  the  work 
of  Parsons*s  wife,  while  the  scratch- 
ing part  was  left  to  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Montague's  sarcasm  will  be  ad- 
mitted just,  when  we  have  read  Horace 
Walpole's  statement.  *  We  set  out 
from  the  opera,  changed  our  clothes 
at  Northumberland  house ; — the 
duke  of  York,  lady  Northumberland, 
lady  Mary  Coke,  lord  Hertford,  and 
I,  all  in  one  hackney-coacli,  and 
drove  to  the  spot.  It  rained  in  tor- 
rents ;  yet  the  lane  was  full  of  mob, 
and  tlie  house  so  full  that  we  could 
not  get  in.  At  last  they  discovered 
it  was  the  duke  of  York ;  and  the 
company  squeezed  themselves  into 
one  another's  pockets  to  make  room 
for  us.  When  we  entered  tlie  cham- 
ber, in  which  were  fifty  people,  with 
no  light  but  one  tallow  candle  at 
the  end,  we  tumbled  over  the  bed 
of  the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes. 
At  the  top  of  the  room  are  ropes 
to  dry  clothes.  I  asked  if  we  were 
to  have  rope^ncing  between  the 
acts  ?  We  had  nothing.  They  told 
us,  as  they  would  at  a  puppet-show, 
— *  that  it  would  not  come  that  night 
till  seven  in  the  mornings — that  is, 
when  there  are  only  'prentices  and 
old  women.  We  staid,  however, 
until  half  an  hour  past  one.'  We 
have  only  to  think  of  a  royal  prince, 
two  noble  ladies,  a  peer,  and  the 
son  of  a  prime  minister,  huddling 
together  in  a  dirty  hackney-coach, 
dtiring  a  winter's  night,  and  then 
sitting  two  or  three  hours  in  a  close 
and  hlthy  apartment,  lit  by  a  single 
tallow-candle,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  fifty  of    the     common     people, 
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waiting   for    the    appeatance    of  a 
ghost ! 

The  Battle  of  Dettingen,  1743. 
— The  troops  which  king  George  II. 
had  assembled  in  the  Netherlands, 
began  their  march  for  the  Rhine  in 
the  latter  end  of  February';  and  in 
May  they  encamped  near  Hoech  on 
the  river  Maine,  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Stair.  Louis  XV.,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
British  forces  with  prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  ordered  the  marshal  de 
Noailles  to  assemble  60,000  men  upon 
the  Maine;  while  Coigny  was  sent 
into  Alsace  with  a  numerous  army, 
to  defend  that  province,  and  oppose 
prince  Cliarles,  should  he  attempt  to 
pass  the  Rhine.  The  marshal  de 
Noailles,  having  secured  the  towns  of 
Spire,  Worms,and  Op  penheim,  passed 
the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  east  side  of 
that  river,  above  Frankfort.  Tlie 
earl  of  Stair  advanced  towards  him, 
and  encamped  at  Killenbach,  between 
the  river  Maine  and  the  forest  of 
d'Armstadt :  from  this  situation  he 
made  a  motion  to  AscliafFenburg, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  navigation 
of  the  Upper  Maine ;  but  he  wos  an- 
ticipated by  the  enemy,  who  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  posts  above, 
so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies.  They 
had  encamped  on  ground  exactly 
opposite  to  the  allies,  whose  camp 
they  overlooked  :  and  they  found 
means,  by  their  parties  and  otlier 
precautions,  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication by  water  between  Frank- 
fort and  the  confederates.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  had  already  come  to 
make  his  first  campaign,  and  his  ma- 
jesty arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  9th 
day  of  June.  He  found  his  arm^, 
amounting  to  about  40,000  men,  in 
danger  of  starving;  he  received  in- 
telligence, that  a  reinforcement  of 
12,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  had 
reached  Hanau  ;  and  he  resolved  to 
march  thither,  both  with  a  view  to 
effect  the  junction,  and  to  procure 
provision  for  his  forces.  With  this 
object,  he  decamped  on  the  26th  of 
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June.  He  had  no  sooner  quitted 
Aschaffenburs  than  it  was  seized 
by  the  French  general ;  and  he  had 
not  marched  above  three  leagues, 
when  he  perceived  tlie  enemy,  to  the 
number  of  30,000,  had  passed  the 
river  farther  down,  at  Selingenstadt, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle 
at  the  village  of  Dettingen,  to  dis- 
pute his  passage.  Thus  he  found 
himself  cooped  up  in  a  very  danger^ 
ous  situation.  The  enemy  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Aschaifenburg 
beliind,  so  as  to  prevent  his  retreat ; 
his  troops  were  confined  in  a  narrow 
plain,  bounded  by  hills  and  woods  on 
the  right,  flankea  on  the  left  by  the 
river  Maine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  the  French  had  erected  bat- 
teries that  annoyed  the  allies  on  their 
march ;  in  the  front  a  considerable 
part  of  the  French  army  was  drawn 
up,  with  a  narrow  pass  before  them, 
the  village  of  Dettingen  on  their 
right,  a  wood  on  their  lef)^  and  a  mo- 
rass in  the  centre.  Thus  environed, 
tlie  confederates  must  either  have 
fought  at  a  very  great  disadvantage, 
or  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war,  had  not  the  duke  de  Gram- 
roont,  who  commanded  the  enemy, 
been  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  maa- 
ness  to  forego  these  advantages.  He 
passed  the  defile,  and  advancing  to- 
wards the  allies,  a  battle  ensued. 
The  French  horse  charged  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  some  regiments  of 
British  cavalry  were  put  in  disorder ; 
but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  behaved 
with  such  intrepidity  and  delibera- 
tion, under  the  eye  ot  their  sovereign, 
as  soon  determined  the  fate  of  die 
day.  Tlie  French  were  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  repass  the  Maine 
with  great  precipitation,  having  lost 
about  5000  men  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
in  the  action  amounted  to  2000. 
The  generals  Clayton  and  Mon* 
roy  were  killed ;  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  exhibited  uncommon 
proofs  of  courage,  was  shot  through 
the  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  general  Huske,  and  se- 
veral other  officers  of  distinction, 
were  wounded.    The  king  exposed 


his  person  to  a  severe  fire  of  camion 
as  well  as  musketry:  he  rode  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  lines  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  encouraged  tlie 
troops  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  immediately  after  the  ac- 
tion, he  continued  his  march  to  Ha- 
nau,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
expected  reinforcement. 

Earthquake  Shock  in  London, 
1750.— On  February  8th,  between 
twelve  and  one  in  the  afiemoon,  the 
people  of  London  were  dreadfully 
alarmed  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake; which  shook  all  the  houses 
with  such  violence,  that  the  furni- 
ture rocked  on  the  floors,  the  pewter 
and  porcelain  rattled  on  the  shelves, 
the  chamber-bells  rang ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  commotion  was  attended 
with  a  clap  or  noise  resembling  that 
produced  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy 
piece  of  furniture.  The  trembling 
extended  through  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don ani  Westminster,  and  was  felt 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Thames, 
from  Greenwich  to  tlie  westward  of 
London  ;  but  it  was  not  percepdble 
at  any  considerable  distance.  On 
the  same  day  of  the  next  month,  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  affrighted  by  a  second  shock, 
more  violent  than  the  first,  and  abun- 
dantly more  alarming,  as  it  waked  the 
greater  part  of  the,  people  from  tlieir 
repose.  It  was  preceded  by  a  succes- 
sion of  thick  low  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  a  rumbling  noise,  like  tliat  of 
a  heavy  carriage  rolling  over  a  hollow 
pavement  The  shock  itself  con- 
sisted of  repeated  vibrations,  which 
lasted  some  seconds,  and  violently 
shook  each  house  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Again  the  chairs  rocked,  the 
shelves  clattered,  the  small  bells  rang, 
and  in  some  places  public  clocks  were 
heard  to  strike.  Many  persons, 
roused  by  the  visitation,  started  naked 
from  their  beds,  and  ran  to  tlieir 
doors  and  windows  in  distraction  ; 
yet  no  life  was  lost,  and  no  house 
overthrown  by  the  concussion, 
though  it  seemed  to  threaten  an  im- 
mediate dissolution  of  the  globe. 
The  circumstance  did  not  fiul  to 
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make  a  deep  impression  upon  igno- 
rant, weak,  and  superstitious  minds, 
which  were  the  more  affected  by  the 
consideration  that  the    two  shocks 
were  periodical;    that    the  second, 
which  happened  exactly  one  month 
after  the  nrst,  had  been  the  more  vio- 
lent; and  that  the  next,  increasing 
in  proportion,    might    be   attended 
with  the  most  dismal  consequences. 
This  general  notion  was  confirmed, 
and  indeed  propagated,  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  by  the  admonitions 
of  a  fiinatic  soldier,    who  publicly 
preached  up  repentance  on  Kenning- 
ton-common,  and  boldly  prophesied 
that  the  next  shock  would  nappen  on 
^ihe  same  day  of  April,  and  totally 
destroy  the  cities  of   London  and 
Westminster.     Considering   the  in- 
fectious nature  of  fear  and  supersti- 
tion, and  the  emphatic  manner  in 
which  the  imagination  had  been  pre- 
pared and  prepossessed,  it  is  not  very 
wonderful  that  the  prediction  of  this 
illiterate  enthusiast  should  have  con- 
tributed to  augment  the  general  ter- 
ror.     The  churches  were  crowded 
with  penitent  sinners ;  thie  sons  of 
riot  and  profligacy  were  overawed 
into  sobriety   and    decorum  I     The 
streets  no  longer  resounded  with  exe- 
crations, or  the  noise  of  brutal  licen- 
tiousness; and  the  hand  of  charity  was 
liberally  opened.  Those  whom  fortune 
had  enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted 
city,  fled  to  the  country  with  hurry 
and  precipitation ;    insomuch    that 
the  highways  were  encumbered  with 
horses  ana  carriages.      Many  who 
had,  in  the  beginning,  combated  these 
groundless  fears  with  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  ridicule,  began  insensibly  to 
imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their 
hearts  fail,  in  proportion  as  the  hour 
of  probation  approached :   even  sci- 
ence and  philosophy  were  not  proof 
against  the  unaccountable  effects  of 
this    communication.      Accordingly, 
on  the  evening  of  April  8th,  the  open 
fields  that  skirt  the  metropolis  were 
filled  with  an  incredible  number  of 
people,  assembled  in  chairs,  in  chaises, 
in  coaches,  as  well  as  on  foot ;  who 
waited  in  the  most  fearful  suspense. 
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until  morning  and  the  return  of  day 
disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded 
prophecy.  Then  their  fears  vanished  I 
They  returned  to  their  respective 
habitations  in  a  transport  of  joy ;  and 
were  soon  reconciled  to  their  aban- 
doned vices,  which  they  seemed  to 
resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and 
once  more  bade  defiance  to  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven. 

SiBEBA  Leone  ak  English  Co- 
lony, 1758.  —  The  trade  between 
western  Africa  and  Europe  com- 
menced 1455,  when  prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  built  a  fort  on  the  island 
of  Arguin.  The  English,  Spaniards, 
French,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  began  in 
a  century  after  to  send  private  ships 
to  trade  on  this  coast,  built  forts  at 
the  mouths  of  several  rivers,  and 
prosecuted  an  active  trade,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  for  slaves.  The 
English  obtained  their  first  perma- 
nent settlement  at  Sierra  Leone  1758, 
the  French  being  then  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  at  Goree 
Island,  the  Dutch  on  the  Gambia,  the 
Portuguese  at  St.  George  del  JVlina, 
the  Danes  at  Christianbcrg.  The 
British  settlements  are  now  situate  at 
Bathurst  on  the  Gambia,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Accra. 
The  first  settlers  at  Sierra  Leone, 
(so  called  from  the  number  of  lions 
seen  about),  were  the  Portuguese; 
and  in  1 787  the  English  government 
sent  out  thither  400  negroes,  dis- 
charged from  the  army  and  navy  after 
the  American  war,  with  60  whites, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  furnish 
a  colony.  A  piece  of  ground,  20 
miles  square,  having  been  purchased 
from  one  of  the  native  chiefe,  a  town 
called  Freetown  was  founded ;  but  a 
dreadful  mortality  shortly  afterwards 
reduced  the  colonists  to  one-half; 
and  a  native  chief,  taking  advantage 
of  their  weakness,  plundered  the 
settlement,  1 789,  and  drove  them  for 
a  time  to  Bana  Island.  The  govern- 
ment, in  ld08,  took  the  settlement 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
company,  whidi  had  been  chartered 
1802  ;  and  in  1821  all  the  forts  and 
possessions  of  the  African  Company 
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on  the  Gold  coast  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, transferred  to  the  crown.  Sierra 
Leone  Proper  is  in  general  a  moun- 
tainous tract  of  country,  and  extends 
18  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  12 
from  east  to  west.  The  mountains 
are  covered  to  their  summits  with 
lofty  forests,  giving  to  the  distant 
scenery  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  roman- 
tic appearance;  and  the  numerous 
streams  of  water  which  descend  to 
the  narrow  valleys,  are  contracted  in 
a  large  basin,  called  the  bay  of  France. 
The  aspect  of  the  country  behind 
Freetown,  the  capital,  is  bold  and 
imposing,  being  a  succession  of  ever- 
green hills  rising  majestically  one 
above  another.  The  town  itself  is 
picturesque.  It  rises  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  gradually  creeps  up  the 
sides  of  the  surrounding  steeps,  with 
its  white  dwellings  and  prolific  gar- 
dens; whilst  in  the  distance,  emer- 
ging from  high  woods,  appear  the 
country  mansions  of  white  gentlemen, 
with  patches  of  ground  devoted  to 
the  produce  of  coffee  and  fruits. 
The  bounty  of  nature,  however, 
which  makes  the  spot  so  beautiful,  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  evil 
name  which  pestilence  has  fixed  upon 
Sierra  Leone.  The  public  ways  are 
no  sooner  watered  by  the  first 
showers  of  the  wet  season,  than  they 
are  converted  into  fields ;  the  most 
frequented  thoroughfares  become 
nearly  impassable  from  the  dense 
herbage  that  rises  beneath  the  feet, 
particularly  indigo,  which  is  constant- 
ly obliged  to  be  cut  down,  to  allow 
the  common  movements  of  the  in- 
habitants. Sierra  Leone  is  surround- 
ed by  the  three  great  negro  races, 
the  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,'and  Jalofs  ; 
and  near  them  are  the  semi-barbarous 
Ashantees,  Timmances,  Feloops,  and 
Dahomians.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
a  legislative  council  of  seven,  with  a 
chief-justice,  and  a  court  of  admiralty. 
The  governors  have  been — 1792,  J. 
Clarkson  and  W.  Dawes  ;  179*,  Z. 
Macauley  ;  1799,  T.  Ludham  ;  1801, 
W.  Dawes ;  1803,  captain  W.  Day  ; 
1803,  J,  Ludham  ;  1908,  T.  Thomp- 


son ;  1810,  captain  Columbine ;  1811, 
lieutenant  Bones  and  colonel  Max- 
well ;  1814,  colonel  McCarthy  ;  1820. 
captain  Grant;  1824,  general  Mac- 
Carthy;  1834,  major-general  Tur- 
ner ;  sir  Niel  Campbell ;  colonel 
Denham ;  lieutenant-colonel  Lumley; 
major  Ricketts  ;  colonel  Findlay  ; 
Mr.  Temple ;  major  Dundas  Camp- 
bell ;  1837,  lieutenant-colonel  Do- 
lierty.  The  chief  produce  for  ex- 
port consists  of  arrow-root,  dye  and 
hard  woods,  hides,  ginger,  ivory, 
palm-oil,  gold  bullion,  pepper,  rice, 
and  tobacco.  Gum  Senegal  is  brought 
from  the  oases  north  of  tlie  Senegal. 
The  chief  fruits  are,  the  peach  of  the 
negroes,  eatable  throughout,  large, 
and  having  small  seeds  in  it ;  tbc 
anona,  or  custard-apple ;  the  monkey- 
bread,  with  a  taste  like  gingerbread, 
but  rather  acid,  and  full  of  seeds ;  tlie 
locust-tree,  yielding  a  farinaceous 
substance  in  pods  ;  a  sort  of  cherry  ; 
the  monkey-apple,  like  a  nectarine  ; 
figs  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  plums. 
The  palm-tree  is  chiefly  about  the 
Congo,  where  are  limes,  oranges,  cas- 
sava, tamarinds,  pineapples,  and  sweet 
pumpkins.  Tlie  palm-tree  is  every 
thing  to  the  native ;  as  it  supplies 
him  with  wine,  oil,  fishing-lines,  hats, 
baskets,  palm-nuts,  cabbage,  and  tio- 
der.  The  wine  is  obtained  by  driving 
a  gimlet  into  the  cabbage-like  head 
of  the  tree,  when  a  stream  of  sweet 
liquor  flows  into  a  calabash  suspended 
beneath ;  and  by  the  time  it  is  filled 
(six  or  eight  hours),  fermentation 
has  reduced  the  whole  into  a  milky, 
tinted,  and  pleasant  beverage. 

A  recent  report  of  major  TuUocli 
gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  eflPect 
of  the  climate  of  the  west  African 
coast  on  the  health  of  Europeans. 
*  In  the  rainy  season  more  rain  fell,' 
says  the  report,  *  in  two  days,  than 
in  Great  Britain  in  a  year,  on  the 
Gambia ;  double  the  original  force  of 
a  garrison  has  been  cut  off  in  12 
months  ;  and  in  the  long  average  of 
18  years  (the  major's  experience), 
never  less  than  900  out  of  1800  white 
troops  died  per  year.  Of  89  mission- 
aries who  arrived  in  1824,  no  less  than 
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54  died  within  the  year,  and  14  re- 
turned to  England  in  bad  health. 
At  the  isles  De  Loss  only  89  men 
remained,  December  31,  1825,  of  a 
troop  of  220,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
previous  May.  In  a  word,  it  seems 
proved  that  a  fatal  influence,  the 
cause  of  which  cannot  be  traced, 
exists  along  a  coast  of  3000  miles, 
comprbing  a  great  diversity  of  soil 
an4  climate,  from  the  swampy 
marshes  of  the  Gambia  to  the  sandy 
districts  of  the  isles  De  Loss  ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  the  same  continent  is  not 
exenipt  from  its  baneful  effects,  as 
tlie  French  in  Algiers,  even  since 
their  settlement  there,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  similar  ravages.  It  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  miasma  of  marshes, 
as  has  been  erroneously  supposed, 
because  the  mortality  occurs  equally 
on  every  variety  of  soil,  and  at  all 
periods. 

Rise  of  the  Wahhabees,  1759. 
— Abdul  Ouaheb,  an  Arab  merchant 
trading  to  Persia,  after  reflecting 
deeply  upon  the  diversity  of  religion 
in  the  countries  he  had  visited,  com- 
menced the  promulgation,  1759,  of 
the  doctrine  of  universal  toleration. 
Considering  the  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Mahometan  faiths  (the  preva- 
lence of  which  he  had  alone  observ- 
ed) to  be  capable  of  union,  he 
preached  that  God  in  unity  is  to  be 
worshipped,  and  that  Moses,  &c., 
were  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than 
gifted  mortals,  who  had  done  great 
good  on  earth,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  declaring  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Ouaiieb  also  ignorantly 
argued  upon  the  presumption  that 
Moses,  our  Lord,  and  Mahomet  were 
equally  regarded  by  the  professors  of 
the  respective  faiths  as  mediators. 
It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  his  So- 
cinian  doctrine  spread  throughout 
Arabia.  The  sword  of  Mahomet 
took  years  to  disseminate  the  faith 
of  the  Islam  in  the  same  country : 
Ouaheb  saw  his  creed  adopted 
throughout  Araby  the  Free  in  a 
month.  The  sheik  of  Nejd,Mekrilmy, 
greatly  aided  the  spread  of  the  VVah- 


hftbee  opinions,  especially  when  he 
found  his  temporal  power  extraordi- 
narily enlarged  by  declaring  him- 
self a  convert :  he  soon  became,  in 
truth,  a  ruler  independent  of  the 
Porte ;  and  the  neglect  of  that  go- 
vernment to  put  down  the  sect 
promptly,  caused  a  very  serious  schism 
amongst  the  professors  of  the  Islam. 
Mekramy,  who  survived  Ouaheb,  left 
a  sort  of  kingly  priesthood  to  his 
successors;  and  these,  residing  at 
Deriaie,  the  capital  of  Nejd  (now 
called  the  Waliliabee  or  Wechabite 
country,  as  the  sect  are  also  termed 
Wechabites),  at  last  authorized 
attacks  upon  the  caravans  passing 
from  Cairo  and  Damascus  to  Mecca. 
The  Porte  at  length  roused  itself  to 
put  down  the  Wechabite  power ; 
but  all  its  labours  were  fruitless  un- 
til the  appointment  of  Mehemet 
AH  to  the  paclialik  of  Egypt,  1810. 
In  1817  he  stormed  the  Wahhabee 
chief,  Massoud,  in  his  capital  of  De- 
riaie ;  and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  got 
possession  of  the  city,  and  reduced  it 
to  ruins.  Since  that  period  the  sect 
has  made  no  head ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  crushed,  and  the  division  it 
has  originated  has  already  much 
weakened  the  cause  of  the  Islam. 
Ali  Bey,  when  in  Mecca,  1807,  thus 
speaks  of  the  Wahh&bees,  who  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  sacred  city, 
on  the  plea  of  being  pilgrims  to  the 
Kaaba :  '  On  Feb.  3,  a  part  of  the 
Wahh&bee  army  entered  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  holy  city.  I  was  in 
tlie  principal  street  when  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  men  coming  on  foot ;  but 
what  men  !  We  must  imagine  indi- 
viduals thronged  together,  witliout 
any  other  covering  tlian  a  small  piece 
of  cloth  round  the  waist,  with  their 
matclilocks  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
their  khanjears  or  large  knives  hung 
to  their  girdles.  A  column  of  about 
COOO  of  them  marched,  preceded  by 
four  horsemen  carrying  each  a  lance, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  where 
they  began  to  flie  off  in  parties,  to 
enter  the  temple.  Already  had  the 
party  in  advance  begun  their  turns 
round  the  Kaaba,  and  were  pressing 
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towards  the  black  stone  to  kiss  it, 
when  the  others,  impatient  at  being 
kept  waiting,  advanced  in  a  tumult, 
many  of  them  making  their  way  with 
their  knives.  All  wishing  to  kiss  the 
stone,  testified  their  zeal  by  precipi- 
tating themselves  on  the  spot,  amidst 
shouts  and  cries.  These  people  are 
of  a  copper  colour,  short  of  stature, 
well  made,  and  their  heads  so  hand- 
some that  they  might  be  compared 
with  those  of  Apollo,  Antindus,  or 
the  Gladiator.  They  have  lively 
eyes,  a  finely-formed  nose  and  mouth, 
beautiful  teeth,  aad  a  countenance 
full  of  expression  ;  and,  in  short,  it 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  are 
men  the  most  disposed  to  civilization, 
were  they  to  receive  proper  instruc- 
tion.* 

State  of  English  Police. — At 
the  opening  of  the  leign  of  George 
II.  disorders  of  every  sort  were  com- 
plained of  throughout  the  country ; 
and  justly  enough,  when  it  was  in- 
fested with  robbers,  assassins,  and 
incendiaries,the  natural  consequences 
of  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  the 
want  of  police  in  the  inferior  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom.  This  de- 
fect in  a  great  measure  arose  from 
an  absurd  notion,  inculcated  by  the 
whigs  and  Hanoverians,  tliat  laws, 
necessary  to  prevent  those  acts  of 
cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine,  were 
incompatible  witli  the  liberty  of  Bri- 
tish subjects ;  a  notion  that  con- 
founds all  distinctions  between  li- 
berty and  brutal  licentiousness  ;  as  if 


that  freedom  was  desirable,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  people  find  no 
security  for  their  lives  or  effects. 
The  Jacobite  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  adhering  to  the  old  restraints 
as  healthful,  and  full  of  security, 
lost  no  opportunity  at  this  juncture 
of  pointing  out  tne  peculiar  depra- 
vity of  the  times,  even  in  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  preyed  upon  the 
commonwealth.  Tnieves  and  rob- 
bers were  now  become  more  despe- 
rate and  savage  than  ever  they  baud 
appeared  since  mankind  was  civil- 
ized. In  the  exercise  of  their  ra- 
pine, they  wounded,  maimed,  and 
even  murdered  tlie  unhappy  suffer- 
ers, through  a  wantonness  of  barba- 
rity. They  circulated  letters,  de- 
manding sums  of  money  from  cer- 
tain individuals,  on  pain  of  reducing 
their  houses  to  ashes,  and  their  fa- 
milies to  ruin ;  and  they  even  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant 
in  Bristol,  who  had  refused  to  com- 
ply with  their  demands.  The  go- 
vernment was  at  length  obliged  to 
interpose,  and  offer  a  considerable 
reward  for  discovering  the  ruffians 
concerned  in  such  execrable  desigrks  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  Jacobite  cause 
had  begun  to  decline,  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  and  that  the  better 
order  of  men  had  resolved  to  forget 
their  political  differences,  and  unite 
to  raise  the  morals  of  their  country- 
men, that  a  better  spirit  began  once 
more  to  prevail. 


PiOtALLEL  £EiaN8. 


TUBKBY  UNDER  MaHMUD  L,  &C. — 

Mahmud,  son  of  Mustafa  II.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition 
of  Ahmed  III.,  his  uncle,  1780,  and 
continued  the  war  with  Persia,  now 
ruled  nominally  by  Tamasp,  but  in 
fact  by  his  general  Kuli  Khan,  with 
whom,  better  known  as  Nadir  Shah, 
he  made  peace,  17.%.  In  the  Per^ 
sian  war  he  employed  the  grand 
vizir,  Topal  Osman,  as  general-in- 
chief ;  a  man  of  singular  virtue,'  by 
whose  energy  Constantinople  was 
restored   from    absolute    confusion 


and  licentiousness,  to  order  and  pro- 
sperity. A  war  with  Russia  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Russians  took 
Ockzakow,  1737';  and  the  Austriaos 
having  joined  them,  invaded  Wal- 
lachia.  The  Austrians  being  de- 
feated at  Crotska  on  the  Danube^ 
the  court  of  Vienna  submitted  to 
a  disadvantageous  peace  1739,  by 
which  it  gave  up  not  only  its  re- 
cent conquests,  but  also  the  import- 
ant town  of  Belgrade,  tlie  conquest 
of  a  former  war.  Peace  was  soon 
after   made   between    Turkey   and 
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Russia,  and  the  latter  power  restored 
Ockzakow.  A  new  war  broke  out 
with  Persia  1747,  and  terminated 
bv  a  treaty  unfavourable  to  the 
Ottomans.  Mahmud  took  little 
part  in  all  these  transactions,  but 
left  all  the  cares  of  state  to  his  mi- 
nisters and  fovourites,  and  died,  aged 
58,  1754,  of  fistula.  His  decease 
was  hastened  by  an  effort  which 
he  made  to  ride  to  the  mos(^ue  on 
a  Friday,  to  show  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects, among  whom  reports  of  his 
death  had  been  circulated.  Osman 
II.  succeeded  his  father,  and  at- 
tempted, by  various  means,  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  reformation  begun 
by  Topal  Osman.  He  at  length  went 
so  far  as  to  renew,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, the  law  of  Mahomet,  that 
all  the  followers  of  the  Islam  should 
abstain  from  wine.  After  a  brief 
reign,  he  died,  aged  59,  1757.  At 
the  death  of  Osman,  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  upon  Turkey  had 
become  very  marked.  The  posses- 
sions on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  nearly  all  relin- 
quished to  the  czar;  white  Molda- 
via and  Walachia  possessed  Chris- 
tian princes,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Muscovite  power. 

The  Popedom.  Clement  XII.— 
Lorenzo  Corsini  of  Florence,  suc- 
ceeded Benedict  XIII.,  1730,  being 
then  on  the  verge  of  80.  He  re- 
sumed the  contest  with  the  empire 
about  the  reversion  of  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  but  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  he  endeavoured,  equally 
in  vain,  to  mediate  in  the  war  be- 
tween Genoa  and  the  Corsicans. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  restoring 
the  little  republic  of  San  Marino 
to  its  liberties,  which  had  been  en- 
croached upon  by  Cardinal  Albe-\ 
roni;  and  died  soon  after,  1740. 
Benedict  XIV. — Prospero  Lam- 
bertine,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was 
next  elected ;  a  person  already  favour- 
ably known  for  his  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  for  the  suavity  of  his  tem- 
per and  manners.  He  finally  ad- 
justed the  dispute  with  Sardinia  con- 


cerning the  nomination  to  benefices, 
and  hastened  to  conciliate  Sicily, 
Portugal,  and  other  states,  with 
which  his  more  rigid  predecessors 
had  quarrelled.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  he  re- 
mained strictly  neutral ;  and  al- 
though he  could  not  prevent  the 
Spaniards  and  Austrians,  who  were 
disputing  the  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  from  marching 
through  his  territories,  on  which 
they  even  fought  a  battle  at  Vel- 
letri,  he  gave  no  aid  to  either  party. 
Peace  being  at  length  restored  to 
southern  Italy,  Benedict  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  dominions,  encouraged  learning, 
embellished  Rome  with  fountains, 
beautified  its  buildings,  invited 
men  of  science  to  the  capitol, 
and  encouru;ed  the  search  after  an- 
tiquities. He  founded  numerous 
acadamies  and  professors'  chairs, 
instituted  a  boara  for  examining 
the  morals  of  candidates  for  vacant 
sees,  and  restricted  the  number  of 
holidays  appointed  for  the  working 
classes ;  by  which  last  act,  he  used  to 
say,  he  had  abolished  drunkenness. 
In  short,  during  his  rule,  Rome  en- 
joyed peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity  ; 
and  half  a  century  after  his  death, 
the  pontificate  of  Lambertine  was 
still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at 
Rome,  as  the  last  period  of  unal- 
loyed happiness  which  the  country 
had  enjoyed.  He  died  aged  83, 
1758 ;  and,  singular  to  say,  pro- 
testants,  as  well  as  catholics,  regarded 
his  decease  as  a  public  calamity. 
Clement  XIII. — Carlo  Rezzonico, 
a  Venetian,  succeeded,  and  was  emi- 
nently distingubhed  for  his  pie^ 
and  private  virtues.  His  pontifi- 
cate was  a  perpetual  stru^le  to 
uphold  the  ecclesiastical  immunities, 
and  the  old  prerogatives  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  against  the  determination 
of  the  other  powers  to  be  complete 
masters  in  their  respective  countries* 
Clement  strove  hard  to  support  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  become  obnoxious 
to  various  courts,  and  who  were  sud- 
denly suppressed  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
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France,  and  Naples.  In  their  dis- 
tress, most  of  the  expelled  fathers 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  papal 
states,  and  found  in  Clement  a  ge- 
nerous protector;  while  all  tlie  remon- 
strances and  threats  of  France  and 
Spain  could  not  induce  him  to  abo- 
lish the  Order,  which  he  considered 
as  the  firmest  support  of  the  Roman 
see.  The  king  of  France  seized 
upon  Avignon,  and  the  king  of 
Naples  upon  Benevento  :  still  the 
pope  held  firm  till  his  death.  In 
addition  to  the  states  mentioned, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Venice,  Tuscany, 
decreed  that  only  native  subjects 
should  hold  benefices  in  their  re- 
spective states,  and  that  no  separate 
donations  or  legacies  should  be  made 
to  the  Church,  or  in  other  words,  to 
the  apostolic  see.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  blows  against  the  papal 
authority,  Clement  died,  1769;  and 
a  beautiful  kneeling  statue  of  him 
was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  by  Pius 
VI.,  the  work  of  Canova,  1795. 

France  under  Louis  XV. — Louis 
XV.,  only  surviving  son  of  the  due 
de  Bourgogne,  eldest  son  of  Louis 
the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  suc- 
ceeded his  great-grandfather,  Louis 
XIV.,  1715,  at  five  years  of  age. 
The  (question  of  the  regency  during 
his  mmority  was  scarcely  settled  by 
the  election  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
when  Law*s  project  reduced  100,000 
families  of  France  to  comparative 
beggar]^.  The  duke  released  the 
Jansenists  from  their  imprisonment, 
as  his  first  act ;  and  then  prepared 
to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  Albcroni,  whose  influence 
over  every  European  court  but  that 
of  England  was  very  extraordinary. 
A  war  with  Spain  was  concluded  in 
favour  of  France,  and  the  obnoxious 
minister  was  banished  his  country, 
1720.  The  abb^  Dubois,  a  man  of 
corrupt  principles,  was'  next  the  mi- 
nister of  the  regent,  who  made  him 
archbishop  of  Rouen ;  and  the  pope 
conferred  on  him  a  cardinal's  hat 
for  his  support  of  the  bull  Unige- 
nitus,  which  aimed  at  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  JftDsenists,    Death,  how- 


ever, seized  Dubois,  1728;  and 
Louis,  being  now  of  age,  took  the 
reins  into  his  own  lianas,  under  the 
guidance  of  first  the  due  de  Bour- 
bon, and  soon  after  of  his  preceptor, 
cardinal  Fleuri,  a  man  of  great  vir- 
tue and  sound  judgment.  In  the 
contest  which  ensued  respectiog  Po- 
land 1733,  Louis  took  the  part  of 
his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus,  against 
the  house  of  Saxony,  whose  cause 
Russia  and  Austria  supported;  but 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  decided  against 
Stanislaus,  who,  on  being  a  second 
time  expelled  the  Polish  throne, 
was  satisfied  to  receive  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine  in  lieu,  1736.  The  two 
Sicilies  were,  by  the  same  treaty, 
confirmed  to  Don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Thus  was  a 
third  Bourbon  dynasty  founded  in 
Europe.  The  French  in  1740 join- 
ed the  king  of  Prussia  against 
Maria  Theresa ;  and  when  their 
army  had  been  beaten  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Dettingen,  1743,  Louis  him- 
self took  the  command,  and  was 
successful  at  Fontenoi,  1745.  All 
parties,  however,  were  now  weary 
of  war  ;  and  the  husband  of  Maria 
Theresa  being  declared  emperor, 
peace  was  made,  1748,  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Just  at  this  period,  the 
French  began  to  lose  ground  in 
India ;  when  the  talents  of  Mr. 
(afterwards  lord)  Clive  shone  forth 
at  Arcot,  where  the  English  were 
besieged  by  their  troops.  Their 
American  possessions  also,  inclu- 
ding their  Mississippi  colony,  were 
gradually  wrested  from  them;  and 
Louis,  in  revenge,  not  only  deter- 
mined on  seizing  Hanover,  but  on 
making  a  descent  on  England. 

But  while  meditating  these  foreign 
proceedings,  Louis  found  he  had 
most  to  fear  from  his  own  discontent- 
ed subjects.  France  had,  in  him, 
long  enjoyed  a  monarch,  easy,  com- 
plying, good-nntured,  and  averse  from 
all  tliat  wore  the  appearance  of  bu- 
siness or  of  war.  Contented  with 
the  pleasures  of  indolence,  he  sought 
no  greatness  beyond  what  he  en- 
joyed, nor  pursued  any  ambitious 
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aim  through  the  dictates  of  his  own 
disposition.  Of  all  men  on  earth, 
such  a  prince  had  tlie  greatest  reason 
to  expect  an  exemption  from  plots 
against  his  person,  and  cabals  among 
his  subjects ;  yet  was  an  attempt 
made  upon  his  life,  by  a  man,  who, 
though  placed  in  the  lowest  sphere  of 
fortune,  had  resolution  to  face  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  enthusiasm  suf- 
Hcient  to  sustain,  without  shrinking, 
all  the  tortures  which  the  cruelty  of 
man  could  invent,  or  his  crimes  ren- 
der necessary.  The  name  of  this 
fanatic  was  Robert  Fran9ois  Damien, 
born  in  the  city  of  Arras.  He  had  lived 
asaservant  in  several  families,  wlience 
be  had  been  generally  dismissed 
on  account  of  tne  impatience,  the 
melancholy,  and  the  sullenness  of  his 
disposition.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
1757,  as  the  king  was  stepping  into 
his  coach,  to  return  to  Trianon, 
whence  he  had  that  day  come  to  Ver- 
sailles, Damien,  minglmg  among  his 
attendants,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife 
on  the  right  side,  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs.  His  majesty,  apply- 
ing his  hand  immediately  to  his  side, 
cried  out,  'I  am  wounded!  Seize 
him  ;  but  do  not  hurt  him.*  Happily, 
the  wound  was  not  dangerous  ;  as  the 
knife,  taking  an  oblique  direction, 
missed  the  vital  parts.  As  for  the 
assassin,  he  made  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape ;  but  suffering  himself  quietly 
to  be  seized,  was  conveyed  to  tlie 
guard-room,  where,  being  interro- 
gated if  he  had  committed  the  horrid 
action,  he  boldly  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. A  process  against  him 
was  instantly  commenced  at  Ver- 
sailles; many  persons,  supposed  ac- 
cessaries to  the  design  upon  the 
king's  life,  were  sent  to  the  Bastille ; 
the  assassin  himself  was  put  to  the 
torture ;  and  the  most  ^cruciating 
torments  were  applied,  with  inten- 
tion to  extort  a  confession  of  the 
reasons  that  could  induce  him  to  so 
execrable  an  attempt  upon  his  sove- 
reign. Incisions  were  made  into  the 
muscular  parts  of  his  arms,  and  thighs, 
into  which  boiling  oil  was  poured ; 
and    every    refinement  on  cruelty 


that  human  invention  could  suggest, 
was  practised,  but  without  effect. 
Nothing  could  overcome  his  obsti- 
nacy ;  and  his  silence  was  construed 
into  a  presumption  that  he  must 
have  had  accomplices  in  the  plot. 
To  render  his  punishment  more  pub- 
lic and  conspicuous,  he  was  removed 
to  Paris,  there  to  undergo  a  repeti- 
tion of  all  his  former  tortures,  with 
such  additional  circumstances  as  the 
most  fertile  and  cruel  dispositions 
could  devise  for  increasing  his  mi- 
sery and  torment.  Being  conducted 
to  the  Conciergerie,  an  iron  bedstead, 
which  likewise  served  for  a  chair,  was 
prepared  for  him,  and  to  this  he  was 
fastened  with  chains.  The  torture 
was  again  applied,  and  a  physician 
ordered  to  attend,  to  sec  what  de- 
gree of  pain  he  could  support.  No- 
thing, however,  material  was  extort- 
ed ;  for  what  he  one  moment  con- 
fessed, he  recanted  the  next  It  is 
not  within  our  province  (and  we 
consider  it  as  a  felicity)  to  relate  all 
the  circumstances  of"^  this  cruel  and 
tragical  event.  Sufficient  it  is,  that 
after  suffering  the  most  exquisite 
torments  which  hun^an  nature  could 
invent,  or  man  support,  his  judges 
thought  proper  to  terminate  his  mi- 
sery by  a  death  shocking  to  imagina- 
tion, and  sliameful  to  humanity.  On 
the  28th  of  March  he  was  conducted, 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  the  popu- 
lace, to  the  Gr^ve,  the  common  place 
of  execution,  stripped  naked,  and 
fastened  to  the  scaffold  by  iron  gyves. 
One  of  his  hands  was  then  burned  in 
liquid  flaming  sulphur ;  his  thighs, 
legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red- 
hot  pincers  ;  boiling  oil,  molten  lead, 
resin,  and  sulphur,  were  poured  into 
the  wounds;  tight  li^tures  were 
tied  round  his  limbs  to  prepare  him 
for  dismemberment ;  and  young  and 
vigorous  horses  being  th«n  applied 
to  the  draft,  the  unhappy  criminal 
was  pulled  with  all  their  force,  to  the 
utmost  extension  of  his  sinews,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  during  all 
which  time  he  preserved  his  senses 
and  constancy.  At  length  tlie  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  attending  declared 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  dismemberment,  unless  the  ten- 
dons were  separated.  Upon  which, 
orders  were  given  to  the  executioner 
to  cut  the  sinews  at  the  joints  of  the 
arms  and  legs.  The  horses  drew 
afresh :  a  thigh  and  arm  were  sepa- 
rated, and,  after  several  pulls,  the 
unfortunate  wretch  expired  under 
the  extremity  of  pain.  His  body 
and  limbs  were  reduced  to  ashes  un- 
der the  scaffold ;  his  father,  wife, 
daughter,  and  family  were  banished 
the  kingdom  for  ever  ;  and  the  name 
of  Damien  was  effaced  and  obliter- 
ated, and  never  more  allowed  to  be 
used  by  Frenchmen. 

Though  in  conformity  with  his  de- 
sign to  punish  England,  the  fleet  of 
Louis  took  Minorca,  and,  aided  by 
the  Austrians,  he  forced  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  the  ally  of  England,  to 
sien  the  treaty  of  Closter-Seven, 
whereby  Hanover  was  ceded  to 
France,  yet  did  Frederick  soon  afler 
beat  the  united  French  and  Austri- 
ans, 50,000  strong,  at  Rosbach,  1757, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  recover  Hanover, 
after  the  victory  of  Minden,  1759. 
The  French,  foiled  in  their  attempts 
upon  England,  ventured  to  attack 
Ireland,  1760,  under  Thurot;  but 
captain  Elliot  assailed  their  ships, 
and  killed  their  admiral ;  and  in 
1763  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries  decided  that  Canada 
should  belong  to  England,  and  Pon- 
dicherry  in  India  to  France. 

Dunne  so  long  a  war,  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  French  had  become 
greatly  disordered.  The  state  of  the 
nuances  was  the  most  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  ministers,  to  whose  remon- 
strances Louis  would  constantly  an- 
swer with  coldness,  *Try  to  make 
things  proceed  so  long  as  I  live : 
when  I  am  dead  they  must  go  as 
they  will.*  Madame  de  Pompe^our, 
tlie  king^s  mistress,  had  patronized 
Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
other  impugners  of  Christianity,  and 
supporters  of  materialism  and  sen- 
sual philosophy,  and  had  encoura^ 
them  to  write  against  the  Church, 


which,  supported  in  France  by  the 
Jesuits,  had  frequently  attempted  to 
restrain  all  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  proximate  issue  of  the  contest 
was  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits  by 
Louis's  minister,  the  ducde  Choiseui, 
and  the  remote  one  tliat  horrible  re- 
volution, which  in  the  next  reign 
overturned  religion  and  social  order, 
and  deluged  the  kingdom  with  blood. 
The  parliament  being  at  length  made 
wholly  subservient  to  the  court 
party,  Louis  well  and  prophetically 
exclaimed,  '  Though  the  kingdom  is 
old,  it  will  at  least  last  my  time;' 
and  dying  soon  after.  May  10,  1774, 
aged  64,  he  left  his  successor  a  task, 
which  the  most  skilful  of  rulers  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  enter  upon,  with 
any  rational  hope  of  a  fortunate  ter- 
mination. 

Russia  under  Peter  XL,  &c.~- 
Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Catherine, 
(son  of  czarovitz  Alexis,  who  had 
been  put  to  death,)  succeeded  his 
grandmother,  Catherine  I.,  in  1727; 
and  many  domestic  revolutions  hap- 
pened during  his  rule  of  three  years, 
none  of  which  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  disgrace  of  Menzikov,  then 
esteemed  the  richest  subject  in  Eu- 
rope. The  prince's  ambition  had 
lea  him  to  urge  the  young  emperor 
to  marry  his  eldest  daughter ;  where- 
on the  Dolgorucki  family,  who  had 
great  influence  over  Peter,  induced 
him  to  grant  an  order  for  Menzi- 
koVs  arrest,  and  banishment  to 
Siberia.  Peter  died  of  the  small- 
pox 1730;  and  as  the  male  issue 
of  Peter  the  Great  was  now  ex- 
tinct, the  Russian  senate,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  passed  over  the  duchess 
of  Mecklenburg,  eldest  daughter  of 
I  wan  I.,  Petei^s  brother,  and  se- 
lected that  prince's  second  daugh- 
ter, the  duchess  of  Courland,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  the  em- 
press Anne.  The  Dolgorucki  party, 
who  had  advanced  her  above  her 
sister,  purposed  reducing  the  govern- 
ment to  a  limited  monarchy^  and 
made  her  accept  the  crown  with 
tliat  proviso ;  but,  under  the  roa- 
oagement  of  count  JagoujEioski,  she 
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assembled  the  council  of  state  soon 
ailer  tier  arrival  in  Moscow,  and, 
surrounded  by  guards  with  pieces 
loaded,  announced  herself  sole  em- 
press and  autocrat,  with  the  full 
authority  and  prerogatives  which 
her  ancestors  had  enjoyed.  The 
revolutionary  nobles  could  not  but 
acquiesce;  the  Dolgorucki  family 
was  banished ;  the  people  received 
the  news  with  rejoicings;  and  the 
empress  left  Moscow  to  take  up 
her  abode  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
first  acts  of  the  new  reign  were 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Denmark, 
anotlier  with  Persia,  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  first  embassy  to  any  Eu- 
ropean court  from  China.  At  tliis 
time,  and  till  her  death,  Anne's  fa- 
vourite, Bieren,  ruled  her  councils. 
She  created  him  duke  of  Courland  ; 
and  although  he  appeared  little  in 
any  public  capacity,  no  measure  was 
adopted  without  his  concurrence. 
Many  very  severe  edicts  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  carried  into  execution, 
at  his  suggestion.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  I.  of  Poland,  17Sd,  Russia 
joined  with  Poland  to  promote  the 
election  of  the  deceased  king's  son, 
while  Leczinski,  who  had  formerly 
held  the  tiirone,  was  supported  in 
his  claim  by  France;  and,  by  tbe 
bravery  of  field-marshal  Munich, 
who  took  Dantzic,  and  then  aided 
the  Austrians  against  Turkey  and  the 
Tartars,  Augustus  II.  was  advanced 
to  the  Polish  throne.  Peace  witli 
Turkey  liad  just  been  signed,  when 
the  empress  was  seized  with  an  ill- 
ness whicli  terminated  in  her  death, 
1740.  Anne  reformed  the  gross 
habits  of  her  court,  by  discounte- 
nancing the  drunkenness  in  which 
both  sexes  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge.  She  also  objected  to  the 
gambling  propensities  of  the  nobles, 
patronized  music  and  theatrical  cn- 
tertaiments,  and  established  an 
Italian  opera.  In  1739  the  cele- 
brated palace  of  ice  was  built  by 
her  direction,  to  honour  the  nuptials 
of  prince  Galitzin  with  a  peasant^ 
girl.  As  a  part  of  the  frolic,  the 
pair  were  compelled   to  pass   the 


wedding-night  in  one  of  the  'rooms, 
all  the  furniture  of  which,  including 
the  bed,  was  of  ice.      By  Anne's 
will,  she  was  succeeded  by  Iwan  VI. 
(sonof  Anthony  duke  of  Brunswick, 
and    grandson    by   his   mother,    of 
the    empress's  neglected  sister,  Ca- 
therine),   1740,    then  an  infant   of 
three  months,  who  was  to  be  repre- 
sented during   his   minority  by  his 
guardian,    Bieren.    The  duchess  of 
Mecklenburg,  however,  soon  caused 
the  minister  to   be   arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and,  with  her  hus- 
band, ruled  the  empire  in  her  son's 
name.     A  yery  prosperous  war  was 
now  carried  on  with  Sweden,   and 
every  thing  proceeded  quietly  in  do- 
mestic matters  for  a  year ;  when  in 
1741,  in  one  night,  a  very  powerful 
conspiracy  effected  the  proclamation 
and    reception    by   the    people    of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter   the 
Great  and   Catherine ;  and  the  du- 
chess,  her    husband,  and    her    son 
were  made  prisoners.     Elizabeth  be- 
gan with  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ments, by  which  mistaken  humanity 
she  introduced  all  manner  of  licence 
into  her   court  and   empire;  while 
her  own  example,  according  to  his- 
torians, by  no  means  improved  its 
morals.    In  order  to  throw  the  suc- 
cession into  the  ancient  line,  she  re- 
solved never  to  marry ;  witli  whicli 
view  she  declared  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein   Gottorp,  who  was  descended 
from  her  elder  sister,  to  be  her  heir, 
and  made  him  give  up  his  right  to 
the  throne  of  Sweden.     Through  her 
excessive  indolence,  the  government 
of  Elizabeth  was  wholly  directed  by 
favourites,  who    rapidly    succeeded 
each    other.     In    this    manner   she 
sent  troops  to  aid  Maria  Tlieresa  in 
her   succession    war ;    and,  in    the 
Seven  Years'  War,  opposed  Frederick 
of  Prussia.      In  the  latter  contest, 
her  army  entered    Berlin,  and  had 
nearly  reduced  Frederick  to  despair, 
when  the  empress  was  seized  with 
an  illness,  which  carried  her  to  the 
grave  in  her  52dyear,  1762.    Eliza- 
beth wisely  endeavoured  to  complete 
the  code  ot  laws  begun  by  her  father ; 
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but  she  occasionally  forgot  the  mild- 
ness with  which  she  had  commenced 
her  rule.  Numerous  persons  were 
subjected  to  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  the  knout,  with  exile  to 
Siberia, — especially  madame  La- 
poukin,  a  liandsome  and  clever  wo- 
man, whose  chief  crime  was  her 
superior  beauty. 

Sweden  under  Adolphus  Fbe- 
DERicK. — The  cause  of  this  prince's 
election  has  been  related  in  the  last 
reign  ;  and  he  accordingly  succeeded 
Frederick  of  Hesse  as  king  of  Swe- 
den, 1751.  His  new  dignity,  however, 
proved  to  him  a  crown  of  thorns. 
Through  a  strange  medley  of  affairs, 
the  Frencli  had  acquired  vast  influ- 
ence in  all  the  deliberations  of  the 
Swedish  senate  ;  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  senators  forced  Adolphus  to  take 
part  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  against 
I^russia,  1756.  That  contest  was 
disagreeable,  not  only  to  the  people, 
but  also  to  the  king :  the  nation 
had  never  before  made  so  mean  an 
appearance  :  and  upon  Russia  making 
peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  1762, 
the  Swedes  did  the  same,  upon  the 
terms  of  leaving  things  as  they  stood 
before  the  war.  Adolphus  died  dis- 
pirited, 1771,  aged  61.  He  was  a 
prince  of  good  intention;  and,  amongst 
his  attempts  to  benefit  his  people, 
may  be  recorded  his  foundation  of  the 
academy  of  belles-lettres  at  Torneo. 

Denmark  and  Norway  under 
Christiern  VI.,  &c. — Christiern  VL 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  IV., 
1730,  and  instantly  began  to  cultivate 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, whom  he  eased  of  many  op- 
pressive taxes.  In  1 734,  after  guaran- 
teeing the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  he 
sent  6000  men  to  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor,  during  the  dispute  of 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Po- 
land ;  and  his  quarrel  in  1738  with 
George  II.  of  England,  respecting 
the  lordship  of  Steinhorst,  in  which 
some  blood  was  shed,  concluded  by  a 
treaty,  in  which  Christiern  availed 
himself  of  the  British  monarch's  pre- 
dilection for  his  German  dominions. 


by  engaging  him  to  pay  to  Denmark 
70,000/.  yearly,  on  condition  of  7000 
troops  being  kept  in  constant  readi- 
ness by  Christiern  for  the  protection 
of  Hanover.  Christiern  died  1746, 
witli  the  high  character  of  being  the 
father  of  his  people ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Frederick  V., 
who  had  in  1743  married  Louisa, 
daughter  of  George  IL  of  England. 
He  improved  upon  his  father's  plan 
for  the  liappiness  of  his  people,  but 
took  no  concern,  except  that  of  a  me- 
diator, in  the  German  war  ;  for  it  was 
by  his  intervention  that  the  treaty  of 
Closter-Seven  was  concluded  between 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
French  general  Richelieu,  1757. 
The  peaceful  character  of  Frederick 
brought  consolation  to  him  upon  his 
deathbed ;  and,  sending  in  his  last 
illness,  for  his  son  Christiern,  he  thus 
addressed  him  :  *  It  is  a  great  conso- 
lation to  me,  my  son,  to  reflect,  on 
leaving  the  world,  that  I  have  never 
willingly  offended  any  one,  and  that 
I  have  shed  the  blood  of  none  of  my 
subjects :  and  I  die  thankful  to  God 
that  such  is  the  truth.'  His  death 
happened  1 766,  in  his  48th  year. 

Spain  under  Ferdinand  VL — He 
was  the  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Mary  of 
Savoy,  and  succeeded  his  father  1746. 
He  was  sumamed  the  Wise,  and  was 
a  most  benevolent  prince.  Two 
days  in  the  week  he  regularly  devoted 
to  redressing  personally  the  grievan- 
ces of  his  subjects,  and  no  man  was 
then  denied  access  to  his  presence. 
At  the  peace  of  1748,  he  confirmed 
to  his  brother  Cliarles  (who  became 
his  successor  in  Spain),  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  obtained  for 
another  brother  the  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia.  Under  his  paternal 
government,  Spain  again  began  to 
lift  her  head  among  the  nations.  In- 
dustry, so  rare  a  virtue  in  the  penin- 
sula, was  encouraged ;  abuses  were 
reformed  ;  and  commerce  and  plenty 
were  restored  by  the  construction  of 
roads  and  canals  throughout  the 
country.  But  while  thus  bene- 
ting  his  people,  the  monarch  fell 
a    victim     to     melancholy   for  the 
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loss  of  his  queeD,  in  his  47th  year, 
1759. 

Portugal  under  Joseph  I.  — 
Joseph,  prince  of  Brazil,  succeeded 
his  fatiier  John  V.  1 750  ;  and  having 
commenced  his  reign  with  a  reform 
of  abuses,  he  directed,  amongst  other 
regulations,  tliat  no  sentence  of  the 
Inquisition  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  until  its  approval  by  the  privy- 
council.  This,  as  may  be  imagined, 
roused  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
in  the  spread  of  infidel  opinions 
amongst  their  neighbours  the  French, 
saw  the  way  made  for  their  easy  pro- 
gress in  Portugal.  The  calamities  of 
the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the 
capital,  1755,  and  a  famine  which  en- 
sued, had  scarcely  been  surmounted, 
when  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
king,  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  his  coachman,  1758, 
occasioned  the  expulsion  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
alleged  to  have  meditated  the  plot. 
Execution  followed  execution  upon 
tliis,  and  the  scaffolds  and  wheels  of 
torture  reeked  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  Portugal.  The  Spaniards,  moreover, 
invaded  the  country  with  fury,  laid  it 
every  where  waste,  and  were  march- 
ing upon  Lisbon,  with  the  war-cry 
of  *  Delenda  est  Carthago !'  when  the 
interference  of  England  saved  the 
capital ;  and  matters  being  arranged 
with  Spain,  Joseph  was  enabled  to 
pass  his  latter  days  in  comparative 
peace,  dying,  aged  62,  1777. 

The  Two  Sicilies  under  Carlos 
I. — The  Spaniards  acknowledged  not 
the  grants  of  Sicily  and  Naples  at 
the  treaty  of  Rastadt,  1714,  to  the 
empire ;  and  accordingly  in  1718  they 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  Sicily, 
but  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  admiral 
Byng,  who  actually  annihilated  their 
fleet.  In  1734,  however,  the  Spar 
nish  court  renewed  the  design  with' 
success  ;  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
son  of  Philip  V.,  having  driven  the 
Germans  out,  was  acknowledged 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  crowned 
king  at  I*alermo,  with  his  fatlier's 
consent,  1785.   Under  his  rule,  Sicily 


and  Naples  rapidly  returned  to  pro- 
sperity J  and  the  people  of  both 
countries  saw  with  regret  his  depar- 
ture for  Spain,  1759,  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  brother. — (See  Tuscany 
ceded  to  Germany.) 

Germany  under  Charles  VII. 
&c. — By  the  pragmatic  sanction,  1713, 
Maria  Theresa  had  been  constituted 
heir  of  his  dominions  by  her  father 
Charles  VI. ;  but  on  that  emperor's 
decease,  1740,  Charles  of  Bavaria 
seized  the  throne  of  Germany,  calling 
himself  Charles  Vil.  Hereupon 
commenced  what  is  called  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  a  contest 
of  five  years'  duration.  Maria  quit- 
ted Vienna,  and  assembling  the  states 
of  Hungary,  direw  herself  with  her 
infant  son  in  the  midst  of  the  depu- 
ties, and  thus  addressed  them  in  Lap 
tin  :  *  Abandoned  by  my  friends,  per- 
secuted by  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my 
nearest  relations,  I  have  no  resource 
left  but  in  your  fidelity,  courage,  and 
constancy  ;  I  intrust  into  your  hands 
the  children  of  your  kings  :  they  de- 
pend on  you  for  life  and  safety.'  The 
appeal  was  received  with  applause  ; 
and  in  a  short  period,  she  who  had 
just  before  scarcely  a  town  wherein 
to  give  birth  with  security  to  her  in- 
fant, saw  Lintz,  Passau,  and  Munich 
open  their  gates  to  her  faithful  Hun- 
garians. Prussia  being  next  de- 
tached from  the  alliance  against  her 
by  the  cession  of  Silesia  and  Glatz, 
she  was  crowned  queen  of  Bohemia, 
1743  ;  and  soon  after  saw  the  king  of 
England  in  person  obtain  in  her  fa- 
vour the  victory  of  Dettingen.  Not- 
withstanding a  second  dispute  with 
Prussia,  Maria  iiad  the  gratification, 
on  the  decease  of  Charles  VII.,  1745, 
of  placing  her  husband,  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  on  the  imperial  throne, 
reserving  Hungary  alone  to  herself. 
Francis  liad  succeeded  his  father  as 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  1 729 ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  war  of  the 
Polish  succession,  Lorraine  was  ceded 
to  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  fiither-in-law 
of  Louis  XV.,  to  revert  after  his 
death  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
Francis   received    Tuscany    in    ex- 
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chance,  which  duchy  became  vacant 
by  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Medici.  In  1748  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  restored  peace  to  Ger- 
many and  to  Europe  ;  but  in  1756  a 
new  war,  that  of  the  Seven  Years, 
broke  out  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Hubertsberg,  1768.  In  that 
contest,  Maria's  general,  Daun,  drove 
Frederick  of  Prussia  from  Bohemia 
in  so  masterly  a  way,  tliat  she  esta- 
blished the  military  order  which  bears 
her  name,  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroic  exploit  During  her  husband's 
sway,  Maria  Theresa  exerted  herself 
to  improve  the  imperial  dominions, 
patronized  the  arts,  established  scien- 
tific institutions,  and  formed  many 
splendid  hospitaJs  for  the  brave  men 
who  had  bled  for  their  country. 
Francis  died  1765,  aeed  58,  and  had 
himself  been  a  steady  patron  of  li- 
terature, of  the  arts^  and  of  com- 
merce. 

Poland  under  Augustcs  II. 
Frederick. — On  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus I.,  1733,  his  son  Augustus  was 
supported  by  Austria  and  Russia  in 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  while  Louis 
XV.  favoured  his  father-in-law,  the 
deposed  Leczinski;  but  though  the 
Poles  preferred  the  latter  as  a  native 
prince,  and  disputed  the  passage  of 
the  Vistula  with  the  Russian  army 
sent  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Muscovite  interest  prevailed. 
Augustus  was  an  indolent  person, 
insomuch  that  he  had  been  wholly 
averse  from  contending  for  the 
throne,  and  was  in  fact  seated  there- 
on wholly  by  the  exertions  of  his 
friends,  and  to  his  own  regret ;  and 
though  crowned  at  Cracow,  1734,  he 
did  not  become  undisputed  master  of 
Poland  till  after  the  diet  of  Pacifica- 
tion held  at  Warsaw,  1736.  He  was 
then  compelled  to  promise  that  the 
country  should  be  independent  of 
Saxony,  that  none  but  Poles  should 
be  promoted  to  high  posts,  and  that 
onl^  1200  Saxon  soldiers  should  be 
maintained  in  Poland.  The  early 
part  of  his  reign  was  sufficiently 
bustling ;  for  his  favourite  minister, 


count  Bruhl,  formed  alliances  and 
made  war  as  he  chose,  always  sure  of 
the  assent  of  his  inert  master.  At 
one  time  Poland  thus Jeagued  with 
Austria  to  check  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia;  and  at  another  the 
Saxon  and  Prussian  armies  fought 
togetlier,  the  former  to  add  Bohemia, 
and  the  latter  Silesia  to  his  own 
dominions — both  being  Austrian  pos- 
sessions. Again,  in  1745,  Bruhl 
joined  Austria  and  England  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
which  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  with- 
out male  issue  had  placed  in  a  pre- 
carious situation,  while  a  power,  so 
bent  upon  its  own  extension  as  Prus- 
sia, existed.  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
however,  marched  100,000  men  into 
Saxony  against  the  allies,  and  took 
Dresden.  A  truce  in  1746  restored 
Saxony  to  Augustus ;  but  Bruhl  was 
still  inclined  to  intrigue ;  and  join- 
ing Russia  in  an  attempt  to  dismem- 
ber Prussia,  Frederick  succeeded  in 
taking  prisoners  the  whole  Saxon 
army  in  their  camp  at  Pima,  1756. 
Saxony,  at  once  degraded,  fell  into 
insignificance ;  and  though  Poland 
was  not  ravaged  by  invading  armies, 
it  suffered  equal  injury.  Its  diets, 
which  were  seldom  held,  were  never 
allowed  to  pass  a  law;  Augustus, 
ever  hunting,  or  dancing,  or  feasting, 
allowed  the  supremacy  of  Russia  to 
establish  itself  in  Poland ;  while 
pictures,  porcelain-f^tes,  and  music 
were  the  only  cares  of  its  monarch. 
Augustus  died,  aged  61,  1763.  From 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Maria 
Josephine,  with  the  dauphin  of 
France,  three  kin^  of  that  country 
sprang— Louis  Xvl.  and  XVIIL, 
and  Charles  X. 

Prussia  under  Frederick  II. 
(the  Great). — Tliis  prince  was  the 
son  of  Frederick- William  I.,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  1740.  Having  been 
estranged  from  his  father,  by  the 
foolish  interference  of  his  mother, 

?ueen  Sophia,  sister  of  our  George 
L,  in  his  plan  of  education,  the 
young  Frederick  had  planned  his 
escape  to  England,  witti  two  com- 
panions, Katt  and  Keith;  but  the 
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king  sent  messengers  to  overtake  his 
son,  and  he  was  then  placed  as  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Castle  of  Uustrin.  Keith 
escaped  ;  but  Katt  was  taken,  and 
beheaded  in  the  young  prince's  sight. 
Finding,  on  his  accession,  1740,  a  full 
treasuiy,  and  a  powerful  army,  his 
thirst  for  military  glory  tempted  him 
to  embrace  any  opportunity  that 
might  offer;  and  the  death  in  the 
same  year  of  Charles  VI.,  which  left 
Germany  to  a  female,  caused  him  to 
aspire  at  nothing  short  of  adding  the 
empire  itself  to  nis  dominions.  He, 
however,  began  by  cajoling  Mariar 
Tlieresa,  the  daughter  of  Charles ; 
and  promised  to  support  her  cause, 
if  she  would  relinquish  the  petty 
duchies  of  Glogau  and  Sagan  to  him. 
Maria,  however,  refused  compliance ; 
Frederick  seized  Silesia ;  and  the 
Austrian  Succession  War  began. 
George  II.  of  England,  the  only  ally 
of  MariarTheresa,  advised  her  to 
make  peace  with  Frederick  afler  he 
had  beaten  her  troops  at  Czaslau, 
1742 ;  and  a  treatv  being  effected  at 
Berlin,  Silesia  and  Glatz  were  ceded 
to  Prussia.  Charles  YII.,  as  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  now  styled  him- 
self, was  still  in  arms  against  Maria  ; 
but  as  the  Austrians  were  constantly 
his  superiors,  his  cause  began  to  de- 
cline, when  Frederick,  fearing  that 
he  should  lose  Silesia,  again  secretly 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  France, 

1 744,  to  support  Charles.  Frederick 
and  the  Bavarians  now  took  Prague ; 
and  various  less  important  advantages 
were  gained  by  them  over  Maria, 
when  the  death  of  Charles,  1745,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Bavarians,  induced 
the  son  of  Charles,  the  young  elector, 
to  make  peace  with  the  empress.  She 
had  thenceforward  only  Prussia  to 
fear :  but  as  England  continued  on  her 
side,  and  the  Netherlands  and  Sax- 
ony now  took  up  her  cause,  her 
troops  were  enabled  to  encounter 
Frederick  in  several  obstinate  com- 
bats, which,  thongh  usually  favour- 
able to  Prussia,  did  no  more  than  se- 
cure possession  of  Silesia  to  Frederick, 

1 745.  Frederick  hereupon  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Francis  I.,  the  husband 


of  Maria-Theresa,  as  emperor ;  and 
thus  ended  the  Austrian  Succession 
War.  During  the  eleven  years'  peace 
that  followed,  Frederick  devoted  him- 
self with  unremitting  activity  to  the 
internal  administration  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  organization  of  the  army, 
and  to  literary  pursuits.  With  his 
own  hand  he  drew  up  a  new  code  of 
laws,  wrote  the  *  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburg'  (his  own 
family),  and  a  didactic  poem  on  the 
art  of  war — all  in  French.  Instead 
of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  he  made  journeys  to  different 
parts  of  his  kingdom.  He  endea- 
voured to  make  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  the  arts  flourish; 
and  though  he  understood  not  the 
true  principles  of  commerce,  he  dis- 
played a  just  taste  for  the  arts,  by  ex-  . 
pending  lam  sums  in  decorating  the 
palaces  of  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  and 
in  erecting  many  splendid  edifices  in 
those  two  cities.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  war  between  England  and 
France,  1755,  George  II.  had  induced 
Frederick  to  protect  his  domain  of 
Hanover  from  invasion ;  and  this  al- 
liance of  England  and  Prussia  caused 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  to  join 
France.  Frederick,  again  fearing  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  Silesia,  lost  no 
time  in  invading  Saxony,  1756  ;  and 
thus  began  the  most  memorable  of 
the  many  continental  wars  prior  to 
those  of*^  the  French  Revolution, — 
*  The  Seven  Years'  War,'  in  which 
all  Europe  became  involved.  Fre- 
derick's object  in  entering  Saxony 
was  simply  to  pass  into  Bohemia ; 
but  Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  who  also 
ruled  Saxony,  opposed  his  progress, 
and  saw  his  whole  force  obliged  to 
surrender  in  their  intrenched  camp  at 
Pima  to  Frederick.  The  latter  en- 
listed all  the  privates  into  his  own 
army,  advanced  thereon  into  Bo- 
hemia, and  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Prague,  1757;  but  he  was  immediately 
after  spiritedly  driven  off  by  marshal 
Daun,  who  had  arrived  with  >a  fresh 
Austrian  force.  Almost  at  tlie  mo- 
ment of  this  reverse,  the  French  took 
Hanover  from  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
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land,  and  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
entered  Pmssia  at  the  north.  How- 
ever desperate  his  affairs,  Frederick 
attacked  and  severely  beat  the  united 
French  and  Aiistrians  at  Rosbach, 
and  entering  Silesia,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrians  at  Lissa.  The 
English  parliament  thereupon,  in  ad- 
miration of  the  talents  of  Frederick, 
granted  him  a  subsidy  of  670,000/1, 
which  became  an  annual  supply ;  and 
in  1758,  Frederick  beat  the  Russians, 
though  with  great  loss  on  both  sides, 
at  Zorndorf.  In  1 759  he  was  him- 
self beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Kun- 
nersdorf ;  but  when  Frederick  thought 
even  Berlin  must  fall  to  his  Musco- 
vite foes,  his  skilful  conduct  induced 
the  Russian  general,  instead  of  enter- 
ing Brandenburg,  to  join  the  Aus- 
trians in  Lusatia.  In  1760  Frede- 
rick bombarded  and  destroyed  the 
finest  part  of  Dresden  ;  while  on  the 
otiier  hand  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
trians entered  Berlin,  which  was 
saved  from  plunder  by  a  composition, 
and  had  to  pay  heavy  contributions. 
Berlin  was  soon  evacuated ;  and  Fre- 
derick, who  was  hastening  to  its  re- 
lief, turned  into  Saxony,  where  he 
was  induced,  by  the  desperate  condi- 
tion of  his  affairs,  to  venture  to  at- 
tack the  Austrians,  who  were  strong- 
ly posted  at  Torgau.  He  defeated 
them,  afler  an  obstinate  battle,  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat,  and  was  re- 
joiced to  sec  both  Russians  and 
Swedes  in  like  manner  evacuate  his 
dominions.  During  the  year  1761, 
Frederick,  convinced  of  his  preca- 
rious state,  remained  immoveable  in 
a  strong  camp  he  had  formed  in  Sile- 
sia i  and  in  1762,  the  death  of  his 
implacable  enemy,  Elizabeth  of  Rus- 
sia— as  if  by  the  magician^s  wand — 
retrieved  his  fortunes.  Peter  II., 
who  succeeded  Elizabeth,  was  as 
madly  an  admirer  of  the  great  Frede- 
rick, as  his  predecessor  had  been  his 
foe  ;  and  a  treaty  was  speedily  con- 
cluded between  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia. Peace  was  also  made  with  the 
Swedes  ;  and  though  Peter  was  soon 
deposed,  Catherine,  who  succeeded 
him,  observed  a  strict  neutrality  du- 


ring the  remainder  of  the  war ;  and 
not  only  England  and  France  con- 
sented to  terminate  hostilities,  but 
Frederick  and  Maria-Theresa  came 
to  an  understanding,  1763,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  *  The  Seven  Years" 
War.'  On  this  occasion,  the  two 
powers  chiefly  concerned  (Austria 
and  Prussia)  mutually  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  each  other's  German 
dominions,  and  consented  to  restore 
to  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  all  tliat 
had  been  taken  from  him.  After 
some  attempts  on  the  part  of  Frede- 
rick to  promote  the  commerce  and 
general  welfare  of  his  dominions,  he 
united  with  Russia,  1764,  to  support 
the  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Po- 
litically sagacious,  Frederick  aided 
the  cause  of  the  dissidenU  in  that 
country  ;  and  in  1 772,  he  consented 
to  its  nrst  partition,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained Polish  Prussia  entire,  and 
Great  Poland  as  far  as  the  river  Netz. 
Various  petty  disputes  occurred  after 
this  period  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, each  contending  for  its  own  ag- 
grandizement ;  but  when  the  emperor 
had  laid  a  plan,  1785,  to  obtain 
Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Frederick  defeated  it,  by  con- 
cluding the  alliance  between  the  Ger- 
man princes,  called  *  Furstenbund,* 
which  has  been  considered  the  mas- 
terpiece of  his  policy.  Frederick 
died,  aged  74,  1786.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  claim  of  this  prince 
to  the  worldly  title  of  *  great,'  when 
we  remark  his  extraordinary  exer- 
tions and  ability  to  appropriate  the 
same  epithet  for.  his  country,  which 
he  assuredly  first  made  great  in  ex- 
tent, great  in  resources,  great  in  na- 
tional influence.  He,  however,  was 
too  expedient  a  king  to  be  a  good 
man ;  and,  moreover,  his  patronage 
of  the  atheists  and  demoralizers  of 
France  and  continental  Europe 
(especially  Voltaire),  not  only  ab- 
stracted  much  from  the  splendour 
of  his  general  character,  but  actually 
brought  woes  upon  his  country  which, 
during  his  successor  s  reign,  went  far 
at  one  period  towards  its  annihilation. 
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So  clearly  does  it  seem  that  noHont, 
for  the  virtues  and  the  crimes  of  the 
individuals  which  compose  them,  can 
onl^  be  rewarded  or  punished  in 
their  collective  state,  nationally,  and 
in  a  temporal  manner. 

Persia  unoek  Nadir  Shah,  &c. — 
It  has  been  related  that  Tamasp 
Kuli  Khan  placed  Tamasp,  the  son  of 
sultan  Hosein,  upon  the  throne,  after 
driving  out  the  Afghans,  1 730.  That 
ambitious  general,  however,  on  find- 
ing his  own  influence  less  than  he 
had  anticipated,  dethroned  and  im- 
prisoned Tamasp,  1731,  and  gave  the 
tlirone  to  his  infant  son,  to  whom  the 
assembly  of  chiefs  gave  the  title  of 
Abbas  III.  In  the  name  of  this 
devoted  child,  Tamasp  marched 
against  the  Turks  ;  and  in  a  war  of 
three  years  recovered,  by  his  great 
military  energy,  if  not  skill,  all  tliat 
had  been  taken  from  the  Persians. 
The  young  Abbas  dying,  1732,  Ta- 
masp resolved  to  ascend  the  throne 
himself;  and  having,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  nobles,  declared  his  own  im- 
portant services,  and  signified  his  wish 
to  retire  after  so  many  years  of  toil, 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peace — the  usual  eastern  method  of 
paining  the  point,  when  force  is  not 
intended  to  be  used — the  Persian 
army  (of  more  than  100,000  men)  op- 
posed his  removal  from  command, 
and  obliged  the  assembly  to  proclaim 
him  sovereign  in  place  of  Abbas. 
On  assuming  the  royal  dignity,  Ta- 
masp took  Uie  title  of  Nadir  Shah ; 
and  conceiving  that  a  throne  thus 
ascended  would  be  better  maintained 
by  war  than  peace,  he  invaded  India, 
1732,  where  he  defeated  Mohammed 
Shah,  then  Great  Mongul,  and  occu- 

Sied  Delhi.  No  less  than  215,000 
(onguls  are  said  to  have  fallen  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  booty  ob- 
tained by  Nadir  at  Delhi  lias  been 
estimated  at  1 1 5,000/L  sterling.  The 
Sliah  and  his  chief  nobles  were  obliged 
to  make  up  the  sum,  demanded  by 
Nadir  to  insure  his  departure  from 
the  country,  with  their  jewels  and 
richest  furniture ;  and  amongst  the 
latter,  was  the  throne  of  the  emperors 
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of  Delhi,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  peap 
cock,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 
On  receiving  his  demands  in  full. 
Nadir  retired  from  India,  and  at- 
tacked  the  Usbec  Tartars,  who  during 
all  his  wars  had  been  his  secret  ene- 
mies. He  twice  defeated  them,  took 
Bokhara,  their  chief  city,  and  added 
the  greater  portion  of  their  country 
to  Persia.  He  now  made  Meshed  his 
capital,  and  undertook  the  reform  of 
his  people ;  a  task  for  which  it  would 
seem  he  was  wholly  unfit.  Attempt* 
ing  to  change  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians from  the  Shiah  to  the  Suni  form, 
and  finding  considerable  opposition 
to  his  views,  he  hanged  several  of  the 
chief  Moslem  priests,  and  even  put 
out  the  eyes  of  his  own  son.  Soon 
after  the  last  act,  he  fell  into  a  state 
bordering  on  insanity ;  and  having 
vowed  to  sacrifice  half  the  nobles  to 
his  venffeance,  he  was  assassinated  by 
them  while  asleep  in  his  tent,  in  his 
60th  year,  1747.  The  death  of  Na- 
dir was  followed  bv  a  period  of  con- 
fusion. Ahmed  Slian,  one  of  his 
ofiicers,  seized  upon  Khorasan,  and 
Kaubul,  and  established  the  kingdom 
of  the  Afghans ;  Mohammed  Husein, 
a  Persian  chief,  occupied  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Caspian ;  and  Ali  Adil, 
tlie  nephew  of  Nadir,  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  now  contracted  Persia, 
— from  that  period  to  the  present 
known  as  Western  Persia,  in  contra- 
distinction to  its  divided  eastern  half, 
Kaubul.  It  was  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty that  Ali  maintained  even  the 
remnant  of  power  that  had  fallen  to 
his  share ;  smce  no  less  than  eight  of 
his  relatives  attempted  to  make  that 
share  smaller,  by  seizing  each  a  town 
or  two  for  himself.  In  thb  way 
Nadir^s  capital  Meschid  was,  after 
a  variety  of  revolutions,  seized  by 
Rokh  Sliah,  who  thereupon  overran 
Khorasan,  and  was  for  thirty  years 
tyrant  of  that  district,  until  it  was 
again  torn  from  his  grasp  hy  a  host  of 
competitors.  Ali  Adil  died  1750; 
when  the  scene  of  confusion  was  con- 
verted into  a  state  of  anarchy.  Dur- 
ing three  years,  no  one  could  be  re- 
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garded  as  ruler  of  Persia ;  and  after 
much  blood  had  been  shed  by  the 
numerous  rivals  for  the  throne,  Kh»- 
rim  Khan,  chief  of  the  Zend  tribes, 
by  birth  a  Kurd,  who  had  been  one 
of  Nadir*s  &vourite  officers,  was  ac- 
knowledged Vakel,  or  regent  (since 
he  never  would  take  the  title  of  Shah), 
1753.  He  constituted  Shirauz  the 
capital  of  Persia,  in  eratitude  for  the 
aid  he  had  received  from  the  people 
of  the  south ;  and  in  a  short  period 
completely  subdued  every  competi- 
tor, and  restored  peace  to  the  coun- 
try. His  long  and  wise  rule  of  twen- 
ty-six years  brought  prosperity  and 
wealth  to  Persia:  and  although  he 
failed  in  recovering  east  Persia,  he 
was,  when  he  died,  1779,  lamented  bv 
all  the  tribes  under  his  sway  as  their 
father  and  friend ;  the  poets  designat- 
ing him  '  the  glory  and  sun  of  the 
East.' 

Foundation  of  Kaubul. — It  has 
been  shown  that,  on  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah,  1747,  Persia  became 
a  prey  to  faction;  and  that  Ahmed 
Shah  succeeded  in  converting  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  country  into 
a  new  state,  now  known  as  Kaubul, 
the  ancient  city  so  called  being  made 
its  capital.  Ahmed  was  an  Afghan 
by  birth,  chief  of  the  Suddozyes,  one 
of  the  tribes  of  Abdaulees,  and  had 
been  employed  with  his  mountain 
troops  in  the  armies  of  Nadir.  Often 
had  tlie  Afghans,  after  their  expul- 
sion from  Ghuzni,  998,  attempted  to 
recover  their  little  kingdom  on  the 
plain,  but  as  constantly  were  they 
driven  up  by  either  the  Persians  or 
the  Monguls  into  their  hills  of  refuge ; 
insomucn  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  subsist  for  seven  centuries 
and  a  half  by  predatory  warfare,  in 
the  manner  ot  the  Arabs, — whom 
indeed  they  are  said  to  excel  in  the 
management  of  horses.  It  was  by 
the  help  of  Hadjee  Jumah,  head  of 
the  Barukzves,  the  chief  Abdaulee 
tribe,  tliat  Ahmed  seized  the  district 
of  Kaubul ;  and  having  done  so,  he, 
with  the  assumed  title  of  Duri  Du- 
rani,  pearl  of  pearls,  marched  into 
ELhorasan  ;  and  after  forcing  tribute 


from  Rokh  Shah,  an  usurper  like 
himself,  added  Herat  to  his  domi- 
nions. Five  times  after  this  he  in- 
vaded India;  and  he  sacked  Delhi 
even  with  circumstances  of  greater 
cruelty  than  Nadir.  He  moreover 
routed  the  Mahrattas  at  Paniput 
with  such  fearful  slaughter,  that 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  their  army  of 
80,000  escaped  from  the  battle  and 
the  pursuit.  In  1762  he  crossed 
the  Indus,  with  a  view  to  extermi- 
nate the  Sikhs,  whose  incursions  had 
given  him  great  trouble ;  and  having 
efeated  their  army,  and  driven  such 
as  escaped  into  the  woods,  he  set 
a  price  upon  all  who  professed  their 
tenets,  in  consequence  of  this  cruel 
decree,  heaps  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Sikhs  were  piled  up  in  every 
town  and  village  of  Lahore;  but 
Ahmed,  still  relentless,  on  hearing 
that  a  large  body  of  the  sect  was  to 
congregate  at  a  sreat  annual  festival, 
resolved  on  marching  upon  the  assem- 
blyunawares.  The  Sikhs,however,were 
fully  prepared ;  and  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  happening  during  the  battle 
which  ensued,  the  Moslims  regarded 
it  as  an  ill-omen,  and  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. Ahmed  in  vain  attempted  to 
rally  his  forces ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  see  the  Sikhs  possess  themselves 
of  all  the  north-western  portion  of 
Hindustan.  He,  however,  secured 
the  Punjaub,  which,  with  Baikh, 
Sind,  Cachemire,  and  Behichistan, 
he  added  to  his  kingdom.  He  at 
last  reduced  the  Ghilzies,  a  northern 
tribe  particularly  opposed  to  the  Ab- 
daulees ;  and  naving  subdued  the 
other  Abdaulee  tribes,  he  changed 
their  title  to  Durani,  his  own  assumed 
name.  He  died,  aged  49,  after  a 
reign  of  26  years,  1773. 

Holland  undeb  William  IV.— 
This  prince  succeeded  as  stadtholder 
171 1 ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Hein- 
sius  the  pensionary,  a  war  again  com- 
menced with  France,  1743,  the  issue 
of  which  was  highly  favourable  to 
tlie  arms  of  Louis  XY.  Menin  and 
Courtrai  fell  to  the  French  in  1744, 
Ghent  and  Ostend  1745,  Antwerp 
and  Brussels  1746,  and  Bergen-s^p- 
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Zoom  1747.  Marshal  Saxe,  the 
French  general,  thus  revenged  the 
exploits  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
during  the  sway  of  Heinsius ;  for  al- 
though at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713, 
a  barrier,  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  fortified  towns,  was  allowed  to 
the  Dutch  as  a  protection  against  fu- 
ture French  aggression,  barriers  are 
but  a  slender  defence  against  the 
modern  improvements  in  war,  and 
these  munihed  places  fell  one  after 
auother,  as  just  stated,  to  the  troops 
of  Louis.  The  combined  army  of 
Dutch  and  English  too,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  was 
driven  from  post  to  post,  without 
being  able  to  make  a  single  success- 
ful effort  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  1748.  It  is  proba^ 
ble  that  the  bad  success  of  the  con- 
test had  the  effect  of  cooling  the 
affections  of  the*  Dutch  towards 
Britain ;  for,  in  the  war  which  broke 
out  1 755,  their  attachment  to  France 
was  evident,  and  led  eventually  to 
a  war  with  the  English,  as  will  be 
seen.     William  IV.  died,  1766. 

Delhi  under  Mohammed  Shah, 
&c— This  twelfth  of  the  Great  Mon- 
guls  succeeded  Ressia-ad-Dowlat 
1718,  and  was  the  grandson  of  Ba- 
hader  Shah.  During  the  dissensions 
of  the  preceding  reigns,  and  those  of 
the  early  part  of  his  own,  the  au- 
thority of  the  emperors  of  Delhi 
liad  been  greatly  impaired;  the 
governors  of  provinces  began  to  as- 
sume independence,  particularly  the 
viceroy  of  the  Dekhin,  Asaf  Jah  ;  the 
Nizam-al-Mulk,  who  founded  the 
modem  sovereignty  of  Hyderabad ; 
and  Sadat  Ali  Khan,  governor  of 
Oude,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
king  of  Oude ;  whilst  the  Mahrattas 
extended  their  conquests  in  western 
Hindustan,  and  carried  their  depre- 
dations to  the  gates  of  Agra.  At 
length  the  factions  of  the  nobles  in- 
vited Nadir  Shah  to  India,  1782,  and 
gave  him  an  easy  conquest  Having 
occupied  Delhi,  the  imperious  Per- 
sian, upon  slight  disturbance,  order- 
ed a  general  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  Dor  would  he  return  home 
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until  Mohammed  had  bound  himself 
to  pay  him  an  immense  sum,  and  to 
cede  Kaubul,  Tatta,  and  part  of 
Multan  to  Persia.  Mohammed  died 
1747,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ahmed,  who,  during  a  brief  reign, 
saw  the  empire  of  the  Monguls  ra- 
pidly decline.  The  whole  country 
around  the  city  of  Delhi  had  started 
into  petty  kingdoms :  Am  was 
seized  by  the  Djats,  a  Hindu  tribe ; 
Kaubul  and  the  Punjaub  by  Ahmed 
the  Afghan;  the  Rohillas,  also  Af- 
ghans, had  obtained  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts; Oude  was  a  kingdom  ruled 
by  Sadat  Ali,  under  the  modest  title 
of  visir ;  Bengal  was  in  the  hands 
of  Aliverdi  Khan ;  the  Dekhin  in 
those  of  Nazir  Jang  ;  the  Mahrattas, 
under  Ram  Raja,  had  seized  a  large 
territory  in  the  south  and  west ;  and 
last,  not  least,  the  English  had  be- 
come formidable  at  Madras.  After 
much  domestic  rebellion,  Ahmed 
Shah  was  deposed  and  blinded,  1753, 
by  Ghazi-uddin,  the  visir,  who  raised 
a  grandson  of  Bahader  to  the  throne, 
b^  the  title  of  Alemoir  II.  A  pe- 
nod  of  great  disturbance  had  com- 
menced, and  continued  for  several 
years,  Delhi  daily  diminishing  in 
power  and  extent ;  and  at  leneth 
the  visir  murdered  the  object  of  his 
former  choice,  1760,  and  placed  Shah 
Jbhan,  another  prince  of  Bahader's 
house,  in  his  room. 

British  India  under  Geoboe  II. 
—Under  the  first  George,  the  Com- 
pany's territories  had  gradually  in- 
creased, by  purchases  permitted  on 
the  part  of  the  emperors  of  Delhi, 
and  the  smaller  chieftains  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  and  the  French  also  had 
ventured  to  form  settlements  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Pondicherri.  The  usual  results 
at  length  followed  this  proximity 
of  French  and  English  :  from  petty 
bickerings,  something  like  hostilities 
arose  between  them,  induced  either 
by  war  between  their  respective 
countries  in  Europe,  or  by  their  own 
interference  in  the  constant  squab- 
bles of  the  Indian  petty  princes. 
Although  actually  independent,  the 
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subahdars  or  imperial  viceroys,  con- 
tinued, to  the  last  moment  of  the 
empire,  to  solicit  firmans,  or  patents, 
from  the  court  of  Delhi,  confirming 
them  in  the  power  they  already  pos- 
sessed; and  as  these  patents  were 
commonly  despised  by  the  pretend- 
ers to  thrones,  appeals  were  continu- 
ally made  to  the  French  and  English 
settlers,  to  act  as  arbitrators.  A  de- 
cided warfare  was  therefore  engen- 
dered, 1750,  between  the  latter, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  French 
governor  of  Pondicherri,  Dupleix, 
having  undertaken  to  drive  out  the 
subahdar  of  the  Dekhin,  the  English 
took  his  part.  Dupleix's  object  was 
to  establish  the  grandson  of  the 
subahdar,  Muzeffer  Jang,  on  the 
throne,  rather  than  allow  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  old  chief's  son,  Nazir 
Jang,  but  tlie  English  prevented  the 
,  change;  and  when  in  1758,  Dupleix 
in  like  manner  supported  a  rival 
against  Mohammed  Ali,  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic,  they  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  French  with  such 
spirit,  that  they  eventually  robbed 
them  of  all  their  settlements,  and 
added  them  to  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, 1755.  In  the  same  year.  Ram 
Raja,  sovereign  of  Mahratta,  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  the  Company's  ma- 
rine forces  against  his  rebellious  sub- 
ject, Conaghi  Angria,  admiral  of  his 
fleet,  who  had  some  years  before 
seized  on  the  fortress  of  Severndroog, 
declared  himself  independent  of 
Mahratta,  and  subdued  120  miles  of 
sea^oast.  All  this  was  allowed  by 
Ram  Raja,  on  the  agreement  to  pay 
tribute ;  but  when  the  Rajah's  am- 
bassadors  went  to  demand  it,  the 
rebel  slit  their  noses.  Ram  Raja 
did  not  even  resent  this  atrocious 
conduct  ;  but  when  Angria  had  in- 
discriminately exercised  his  piracies 
upon  ships  of  all  nations,  and  the 
East  India  Company  found  itself  put 
to  an  annual  cost  of  50,000/.  to  keep 
a  naval  force  in  check,  the  Mahratta 
prince  was  glad  to  find  tlie  English 
ready  to  punish  the  rebel,  and  agreed 
to  support  them  with  an  army  and  i 
ships.    Sir  William  James  took  tlie  ! 


command  of  the  united  fleets,  and 
would  have  blockaded  the  harbour  of 
Severndroog  effectually,  had  the  Mali- 
ratta  sailors  seconded  his  efforts; 
but  the  instant  they  saw  the  pirate's 
vessels  in  motion,  they  refused  to 
work,  and  Sir  William  was  compelled 
to  sail  back  to  a  point  where,  on 
landing,  he  found  Rama-gee-Punt, 
commander  of  the  Mahratta  army, 
besieging  the  three  forts  of  Severn- 
droog with  a  tmeU  sun  (a  four  poun- 
der) at  two  tftUes  distance ;  the  gal- 
lant assailants  not  even  then  think- 
ing themselves  secure  from  the  balls 
of  the  batteries,  without  digging 
pits,  in  which  they  were  covered  up 
to  the  chin  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
Sir  William,  satisfied  that  Angria,  if 
successful,  would  wreak  his  venge- 
ance on  the  Enelish,  instantly  re- 
solved to  exceed  his  instructions ; 
and  on  the  next  morning,  April  2d, 
bombarded  the  fortress  from  his  own 
ship.  Little  impression  vras  made, 
however,  before  noon ;  when  a  shell 
occasioned  a  magazine  of  powder  to 
blow  up.  About  1000  of  the  garri- 
son hereupon  rushed  forth,  and  were 
captured  ;  but  as  the  two  other  forts 
continued  the  contest.  Sir  William 
landed  (under  cover  of  his  ship's  fire) 
half  his  seamen,  who  ran  up  to  the 
chief  gate,  and  cutting  down  the 
sallyport  with  their  axes,  forced  their 
way  in.  The  garrison  hereupon  sur- 
rendered, and  Sir  William  lefl  the 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful 
sovereign,  Ram  Raja.  A  tower  on 
Shooter's-hill  in  Kent,  erected  by  sir 
William's  widow,  still  exists  to  com- 
memorate the  heroic  achievement. 
At  tlie  same  time  in  Bengal,  the  En- 
glish having  offended  Seraj-ad-DowIa, 
who  had  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ali- 
verdi  Khan,  as  subahdar,  that  prince 
marched  to  Calcutta,  took  the  fort, 
and  destroyed  the  effects  of  the  fac- 
tory, 1756.  Many  of  the  English 
escaped  in  boats  and  ships  down  the 
river,  but  many  were  taken  ;  of  tliese 
14r>  were  confined  for  the  night  in  a 
very  small  wareroom  in  the  fort ;  and 
the  heat  and  want  of  air  produced 
such  fatal  effects,  that  in  the  morning 
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only  23  were  taken  out  alive.  (See 
Black  Hole,)  As  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  taking  of  Fort^  William  reach- 
ed Madras,  troops  were  sent  to  Ben- 
gal under  tlie  celebrated  colonel 
Clive,  who  had  quitted  the  commis- 
sariat for  a  military  life;  Calcutta 
was  recovered ;  and  an  army,  com- 
manded by  tlie  subahdar,  was  defeat- 
ed and  driven  from  the  presidency. 
This  success  encouraged  a  native 
party,  hostile  to  the  Nawab,  to  plot 
his  deposal ;  and,  in  concert  with 
them,  colonel  Clive  marched  to  Plas- 
sy,  where  Seraj  met  him,  and  was 
a^in  signally  defeated.  On  tlie  ter- 
mination of  the  action,  which  esta- 
blished the  British  power  in  India, 
Mir  Jaffier  was  made  subahdar  of 
Bengal,  on  which  occasion-  he  be^ 
stowed  on  his  deliverer,  Clive,  lands 
producing  30,000/.  a  year ;  and  Seraj, 
flying  from  the  field,  was  killed  at 
KjEnmahal.  Colonel  Clive  returned 
to  England  tliree  months  after  this 
victory ;  and  Mir  Jaffier,  being  events 
ually  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  English,  was  deposed,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Kasim  AH  Khan,  elevated 
in  his  room,  1760. 

Sabdinia  under  Charles  Ema- 
KUXL  III.  — Charles  Emanuel  suc- 
ceeded on  the  abdication  of  his  fa- 
ther, Victor  Emanuel  XL,  1780,  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  spirit  of  his 
house,  embraced  the  projects  of 
France  and  Spain  to  humble  the 
Austrians.  After  the  victory  of 
Guastalla,  he  obtained  some  territo- 
ries in  the  Milanese.  The  natural 
attachment  of  the  Savoyards  to  the 
empire  at  length  prevailed  in  the 
breast  of  Charles ;  and  accordingly, 
in  1742,  he  joined  Maria  Theresa 
against  his  two  former  allies  ;  in  which 
war,  though  often  unsuccessful,  he 
always  defended  himself  well  against 
superior  numbers.  This  prince  was 
mild  and  economical  in  his  admini- 
stration :  abuses  were  corrected,  salu- 
tary forms  were  introduced,  vice  and 
luxury  checked,  and  a  new  code  of 
laws,  more  humane,  was  established. 
He  died,  aged  72,  1773. 
Ireland  under  George  II. — In 


1739  an  event  occurred  on  the  con- 
tinent   which    singularly  influenced 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.     A  murrain 
broke  out  among  the  homed  cattle 
in    Holstein,    wnence      it     spread 
through     Germany,     Holland,    and 
England,    and    raged    with     great  . 
violence    for    a    number    of  years. 
The  mitigation  of  the   penal  -laws 
against  the  papists  about  this  time, 
encouraged  the  natives  of  the  south 
of    Ireland  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  agriculture ;  and  the  poor 
began  to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  a  comfortable  manner.    A  foreign 
demand  for  beef  and  mutton,  how- 
ever, having  become  very  great,  by 
reason  of  the  cattle-distemper  iust 
mentioned,  ground  appropriatea  to 
grazing  became  more  valuable  than 
that  employed  in  tillage ;  and  the  cot- 
ters were  every  where  driven  from 
their  little   possessions,    which   Uie 
landlords  let  to  monopolizers  who 
could  afford  a  higher  rent.     Whole 
baronies  were   now    laid    open    to 
pasturage,  while  the  former  mhabit- 
ants  were  driven  desperate  by  want 
of  subsistence.      Numbers  of  them 
fled  to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated 
to    foreign  countries ;  while    those 
who  remained,  took  small  spots  of 
land,  about  an    acre    each,  at    an 
exorbitant   price,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  means  of  protract- 
ing a  miserable  existence,    in  such 
a  situation,  it  is  scarely  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  illegal  methods  should 
be  pursued,    in  expectation  of  re- 
dress.     The  people,  covered    with 
white    shirts,  assembled  in  parties 
at   night,  turned  up  the  ground,  de- 
stroy^   bullocks,   levelled    the    in- 
closures  of  the  commons,  and  com- 
mitted other  acts  of  violence.    Tliese 
unavailing  efibrts    were    construed 
into  a  plot  against  the  government, 
numbers  of  the  rioters  were  appre- 
hended in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tip- 
perary,  and  some  of  them  executed. 
Judge     Aston,  however,  who    was 
sent  over  to  try  them,   acted  with 
an  humanity  which  did  him  the  high- 
est honour.     A  most  extraordinary 
and  affecting  evidence  of  this  was. 
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that  on  his  return  from  Dublin,  for 
above  ten  miles  from  Clonmel,  both 
sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  who,  as 
he  passed  along,  kneeled  down,  and 
implored    the    blessing  of  heaven 
upon  him,    as  their  guardian  and 
protector.      Lord    Chesterfield    be- 
came lieutenant  1745 ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  brief  sway,  his  mode- 
ration and  justice  greatly  tended  to 
pacify  the  people.    As  the  apprehen- 
sions of  government  were  then  very 
considerable  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion which  raged  in  Scotland,  his 
lordship  was  advised  to  augment  the 
military  force  of   Ireland  by  4000 
men.     Instead  of  this,   he  sent  four 
battalions  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  encouraged  the  volunteer 
associations,   which    formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.     But  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  his  administration  was,   the 
humanity  with  which  he  treated  the 
Roman   Catholic.     Before  his  ar- 
rival, the  Romish  chapels  in  Dublin 
had  been  shut  up ;  their  priests  had 
been    commanded  by  proclamation 
to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  such  as 
disobeyed,  had    been  subjected    to 
imprisonment  and    other  penalties. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  convinced  that  the 
affections  are  alone  to  be  engaged  by 
gentle   usage,    permitted    them    to 
exercise  their  religion  without  dis- 
turbance.    The  accusations  brought 
against  them  of  forming  plots  against 
the  government,  were  disregarded; 
and  so  much  was  his  moderation  in 
this  respect  applauded  by  all  parties, 
tliat,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
administration,    the    national    tran- 
quillity was  never  once  interrupted. 
On  his  leaving  the  island,  his  bust 
was  placed,  at  the  public  expense, 
in  the  castle  of  Dublin.     The  carl 
of  Harrington  had  no  sooner  sue* 
ceeded  him,  1746,  than  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  *  patriot,'  Mr.  Charles 
Lucas,  to  abrogate  the  law  of  Charles 
II.,  which  took  the  power  of  choos- 
ing the   city  magistrates  from  the 
Irish  commons,  and  vested  it  in  the 
aldermen;   who,    being  subject   to 


the  privy-council,  thus  gave  the 
right  of  election  to  tlie  crown.  Go- 
vernment in  vain  tried  to  crush  the 
patriot :  but  he  was  elected  into 
parliament,  expelled,  re-elected,  and 
died  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
people,  by  whom  he  was  designated 
'the  incorruptible  Lucas.'  A  con- 
test  took  plaoe  in  the  Irish  parlia- 
liament  1753,  in  consequence  of  the 
king's  announcing,  through  his  lieu- 
tenant the  duke  of  Dorset,  that  he 
wished  a  surplus  sum  in  the  treasury 
to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  The  commons 
affirmed  tliat  the  right  of  disposal 
lay  in  themselves;  but  the  king 
ended  the  dispute  by  withdrawing 
the  sum  in  question  from  the  ex- 
chequer. In  the  beginning  of  1 760 
the  invasion  of  Thurot,  as  noticed 
in  the  history,  took  place;  and  all 
fears  respecting  it  were  no  sooner 
at  an  end,  than  the  party  in  white 
shirts,  now  calling  themselves  White 
Boyt,  infested  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  gave  cause  to  suppose,  from 
their  threats  and  depredations,  that 
they  were  in  league  with  some 
foreign  power.  Though  many  ex- 
amples were  made  of  them,  tlie  no- 
tion of  a  rebellion  was  still  kept  up ; 
and,  without  the  smallest  founda- 
tion, gentlemen  of  the  first  rank 
were  publicly  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  it,  insomucli  tliat 
some  of  them  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce bail,  in  order  to  protect  their 
property  from  confiscation. 

Scotland  under  George  II. — 
The  administration  was  continued  in 
Argvle's  hands  when  George  II.  suc- 
cccSTed,  1727;  and  nothing  of  mo- 
ment occurred  in  Scotland  until  the 
Porteous  Riot,  1736,  elsewhere  re- 
lated, and  wliich  in  its  consequences 
is  most  memorable.  The  failure  of 
every  attempt  to  discover  the  main 
actors  in  that  tragedy  occasioned  the 
parliament  (now  in  England)  to  in- 
flict on  provost  Wilson  and  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  the  utmost  severity  of 
punishment ;  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  brought  in,  and  though 
strongly  opposed   by   the    Scottish 
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memben,  passed  into  a  law.  In  or- 
der to  give  full  publicity  to  the  act, 
the  Scottish  clergy  were  compelled  to 
read  it  from  their  pulpits,  all  who  re- 
fused to  comply  being  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  gown  ;  and  as  it 
seemed  that  the  queen's  threat  to 
'make  Scotland  a  hunting-field/  was 
about  to  be  put  *in  execution  (so 
sin^larly  was  every  family  of  respec- 
tability suspected  of  having  been  a 
party  to  the  Porteous  affair,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  contempt  of  the 
English  government  which    it    im- 

}>liedX  the  people's  minds  were  at 
engtn  generally  alienated  from  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  a  train  was 
laid,  which  exploded  in  the  young 
Pretender's  rebellion.  It  was  in 
1743  that  Louis  XV.,  jealous  of  the 
British  power,  invited  prince  Charles, 
eldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  prince 
James,  to  Paris.  Being  a  high-spirit- 
ed youth,  who  delighted  to  consider 
himself  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
first  throne  in  Europe,  and  who 
longed  (or  an  opportunity  to  assert 
his  claims  at  the  risk  of  every  per- 
sonal dan^r,  he  joyfully  accepted 
the  invitation ;  and,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Spanish  courier,  he  hastened 
with  eager  alacrity  from  Rome  to 
Paris.  Louis  not  only  received  him 
with  the  most  flattering  distinction, 
but  also  stipulated  to  afford  him,  in 
eveiy  state  of  his  fortunes,  an  asylum 
in  France ;  and  he  speedily  prepared 
a  fleet  and  army  for  the  invasion  of 
Britain.  In  Januarv,  1744,  7000 
troops  embarked,  and  the  squadron 
sailed;  the  court  of  France  enter- 
tained high  expectations  of  success ; 
and  the  Jacobites  exulted,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  Charles  with  open 
arms,  as  their  sovereign  and  deli- 
Terer.  But  all  these  hopes  were  blasted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  British 
fleet  under  sir  John  Norris,  who 
pursued  the  French  squadron,  and 
forced  it  to  return  into  port.  In 
consequence  of  this  ill-success,  the 
French  seemed  to  relinquish  every 
design  of  invading  Britain ;  the 
Scottish  Jacobites  were-  distressed 
and  enraged ;  and  Charles  lingered 


at  Paris  in  extreme  anxiety  and  dis- 
satisfaction, still  soliciting  from  the 
French  ministry  the  troops  and  fleets 
which  they  hacl  promised,  and  being 
still  amused  and  tantalized  by  their 
specious  delays.  Meanwhile,  encou- 
raged by  the  Jacobites,  who  induced 
him  to  believe  that  his  personal  pre- 
sence in  the  Highlands  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  draw  round  him  a  powerful 
and  valiant  host,  Charles  determined 
to  embark ;  and  the  French  ministers, 
pleased  to  accomplbh  at  a  small  ex- 
pense their  design  of  compelling 
George  II.  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  the  continent,  gladly  heard  of 
the  design,  and  promised  to  afford 
every  requisite  supply,  in  the  most 
liberal  abundance,  to  die  prince. 

Charles  accordingly,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  1745,  set  sail  in  a 
small  frigate,  accompanied  by  the 
marquis  of  TuUibardin,  sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  a  few  others ;  and, 
after  escaping  various  perils,  landed 
in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Camerons  of  Lo- 
chiel,  and  other  men  of  high  honour. 
On  erecting  his  standard  at  Glensin- 
nan,  August  19,  he  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  1200  men;  and  being 
victorious  in  some  encounters  which 
ensued  with  the  royal  troops,  the 
Camerons,  the  IMtacdonalds,  the 
Macleans,  and  the  Mackenzies  rose, 
and  joined  his  cause.  Though  sir 
John  Cope,  the  British  commander, 
advanced  upon  this  into  the  High- 
lands, Charles  was  welcomed  into 
Perth  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  and  lords 
Strathaflan,  Nairn,  and  George  Mur- 
ray ;  who  accompanied  him  thence 
across  the  Forth  at  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  at  once  summoned 
to  surrender.  During  the  negotiation, 
one  of  the  city-gates  being  opened 
for  the  admission  of  a  coach.  Car 
meron  of  Lochiel  rushed  into  the 
place  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and 
secured  it  witnout  opposition  ;  and 
on  the  next  morning  Charles,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  entered,  and  having 
taken  possession  of  Holyrood  palace, 
caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  and  himself  regent  of  Great 
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Britain.  On  hearing  of  this  event, 
the  lords  of  the  regency  in  London 
set  a  price  of  30,000/.  on  prince 
Charles's  head;  king  George  has- 
tened home  from  the  continent  to 
defend  his  British  dominions;  6000 
Dutch  troops  were  demanded,  agree- 
*  ahly  to  treaty  ;  the  English  militia 
were  arrayed;  several  British  regi- 
ments were  recalled  from  Flanders ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry  offered  their 
services  to  the  government.  As  soon 
as  sir  John  Cope  found  that  the  Jar 
cobites  had  made  their  way  down  to 
the  richest  counties  in  Scotland,  he 
embarked  his  army  at  Aberdeen,  and 
after  a  short  passage  arrived  at  Dun- 
bar on  the  1 7th  of  September,  1745 ; 
where,  being  joined  by  two  regiments 
of  dragoons,  he  began  his  march  to- 
wards Edinburgh.  Charles  immedi- 
ately drew  out  his  forces  to  give  him 
battle,  and  the  armies  met  on  Tra- 
nent-muir,  near  Preston-pans ;  Cope 
having  5000,  and  the  Jacobites  2400 
men.  The  Jacobites  commenced 
tlie  fight  by  discliarging  their  mus- 
kets, and  then  drawing  their  broad- 
swords, and  rushing  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  A 
mode  of  charge  so  totally  unknown 
to  and  unexpected  by  the  British 
soldiers,  speedily  broke  and  routed 
them.  On  this  occasion,  colonel 
Gardiner,  though  abandoned  by  the 
regiment  of  dragoons  which  he  com- 
manded, alighted  from  his  horse,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  infantry 
who  still  kept  the  field,  and  bravely 
fought,  until  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds  in  sight  of  his  own  threshold. 
The  king^s  troops  lost  500  men ;  and 
their  colours,  artillery,  tents,  baggage, 
and  military  chests  were  taken.  The 
Jacobites  had  only  50  killed ;  and 
Charles,  bearing  his  success  with  ex- 
treme moderation,  prohibited  all  re- 
joicings, treated  the  wounded  pri- 
soners with  humanity,  and  liberated 
all  the  officers  on  tneir  parole.  In 
consequence  of  tliis  victory,  bands  of 
Highlanders,  who  had  not  yet  taken 
part  in  the  rebellion,  hastened  down 
to  follow  the  Pretender's  fortunes; 


and  the  spoils  of  Cope*s  army  en- 
abled him  to  arm  and  pay  them.  He 
was  joined  also  by  the  lords  Bai- 
merino,  Ogilvy,  Pitsligo,  and  Kil- 
marnock ;  and  powerful  support  was 
expected  from  tlie  clan  of  tlie  Frar 
sers,  with  old  lord  Lovat  at  their 
head.  Charles,  during  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh,  raised  a  regiment  from 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  received 
additional  supplies  from  France. 
Taxes  were  imposed ;  the  merchan- 
dise in  the  king's  warehouses  at  Leitli 
was  seized  for  his  use ;  and  a  large 
contribution  was  exacted  from  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  The  clergy  in  the 
mean  time  were  permitted  to  exercise 
their  functions ;  and  some  of  them 
prayed  in  public  for  king  Geoi^e, 
without  suffering  the  least  punisli- 
ment  or  molestation.  Mr.  Macvicar 
of  the  West  Kirk  parish  was  parti- 
cularly bold :  being  solicited  by  some 
of  the  Highlanders  to  pray  for  their 
prince,  he  promised  to  comply,  but 
somewhat  profanely  evaded  his  pro- 
mise by  words  to  this  effiect :  '  And 
as  for  the  young  prince,  who  is  come 
hither  in  quest  of  an  earthly  crown, 
grant,  O  Lord,  that  he  may  speedily 
receive  a  crown  of  glory.' 

It  was  on  the  6tli  of  November  that 
Charles,  on  foot,  in  the  Highland  cos- 
tume, began  his  march  for  England,  at 
the  head  of  6000  men.  He  entered  at 
the  western  border,  and  took  the 
town  and  castle  of  Carlisle  after  a 
siege  of  three  days ;  and  he  then 
pursued  his  march  through  Penrith, 
Lancaster,  and  Preston,  as  &r  as 
Manchester,  where  his  arrival  was 
celebrated  by  illuminations,  and  where 
200  men  under  colonel  Townley  join- 
ed his  standard.  In  spite  of  every 
opposition,  he  continued  to  advance 
till  he  reached  Derby,  within  100 
miles  of  London,  which  was  filled 
with  confusion  and  alarm  at  the  in- 
telligence. Numbers  in  the  metro- 
polis prepared  to  join  the  Jacobite 
cause ;  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that,  should  the  prince  present  him- 
self before  the  place,  he  might  at 
once  become  master  of  it.  His  own 
ardent  spirit  still  l>urned  to  press  on 
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thither,  to  earn  a  crown,  or  nohly 
fall ;  but  he  had  not  lately  received 
any  supplies,  and  the  Highlanders 
were  in  want  of  every  tiling  ;  the 
length  of  the  march,  and  the  toil 
they  had  undergone,  be^n  to  ex- 
haust tlieir  ardour ;  the  French  liad 
not  landed,  as  was  expected ;  few  of 
the  English  had  joined  them  ;  and 
three  royal  armies  were  preparing  to 
surround  them.  For  these  reasons 
a  majority  insisted  that  they  must 
provide  for  their  safety  by  a  speedy 
retreat.  Accordingly,  the  Jacobites 
commenced  their  return,  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  cavalry  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  general  Wade; 
with  whom  they  had  frequent  skir^ 
mishes.  Notwithstanding  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  the  want  of 
every  necessary,  and  the  difficulty  of 
local  circumstances,  they  retreated  in 
good  order,  and  carried  with  them  all 
their  artillery.  With  a  view  to  re- 
tard the  pursuit  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, they  left  a  garrison  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle,  which  surrendered 
after  a  siege  of  nine  days ;  mean- 
while they  reached  Scotland  in  safety, 
having  thus  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  surprising  retreats,  during  which 
their  mcKieration  and  orderly  conduct 
were  truly  admirable.  No  violence 
was  offered  by  the  prince's  troops; 
no  outrage  committed  ;  and  they 
were  effectually  restrained  from  plun- 
der. Notwithstanding  the  excessive 
cold,  the  hunger,  and  the  fatigue  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed,  they 
left  behind  no  sick,  lost  very  few 
stragglers,  and  retreated  with  delibe- 
ration, and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
Proceeding  by  Dumfries  to  Glasgow, 
they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Stirling  Castle,  which  was  bravely 
defended  by  general  Blakeney ;  sent 
parties  across  the  Forth,  and  laid 
Fife  under  contribution ;  took  pos- 
session of  Dumblane  and  Downcastle ; 
and  fixed  their  head-miarters  at  Perth, 
securing  the  town  of  Dundee.  Mean- 
while the  royalists  were  making 
every  exertion  to  defend  themselves. 
The  earl  of  Sutherland,  lord  Reay, 
sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  the  cliief- 


tain  of  the  Macleods,  lord-president 
Forbes,  the  Grants,  and  the  Mun- 
roes  all  came  zealously  forward  for 
the  support  of  *  the  revolution  settle- 
ment* The  earl  of  London,  with  a 
regiment  of  Highlanders,  took  pos- 
session of  Inverness ;  t^e  city  of 
Glasgow  raised  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers under  the  earl  of  Home ;  and 
general  Hawle^  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Stirhng.  Finding  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1746,  that  tlie  Jaco- 
bites occupied  a  rising  ground  near 
Falkirk,  Hawley  detached  his  cavalry 
to  drive  them  from  their  post,  while  he 
formed  his  infantry  in  order  of  battle  ; 
but  the  steady,  alert,  and  well-directed 
fire  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  fear- 
less impetuosity  with  which  they 
rushed  forward,  threw  their  assail- 
ants into  such  disorder,  that,  recoiling 
upon  their  own  infantry,  they  broke 
the  forming  ranks.  Hawley  with 
difficulty  rallied  his  dragoons,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  charge  ;  but  Charles 
instantly  coming  up  at  the  head 
of  fresh  troops,  again  repulsed  his 
opponent's  cavalry,  the  infantry  took 
the  alarm,  and  the  rout  of  the  royal- 
ists became  general.  About  800  of 
the  king's  army  fell,  among  whom 
were  sir  Robert  Murray,  and  other 
officers  of  distinction ;  but  the 
royalists  had  time  to  set  fire  to 
their  tents,  though  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  baggage  and  artillery. 
The  news  of  this  victory  renewed 
the  alarm  in  London  ;  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  came  down  to  assume 
the  command  ;  and  on  advancing  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Stirling,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  prince  Charles 
quit  the  place,  begin  his  retreat  to 
the  northern  districts,  and  enter 
into  winter  quarters.  The  war 
could  not  now  be  renewed  until 
the  spring;  and  in  April,  1746,  tlie 
duke  impatiently  renewed  his  march 
in  search  of  the  Jacobite  force, 
which  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
Cullodden-muir.  On  the  16th  of 
April  prince  Charles  received  in- 
telligence tliat  his  enemies  were  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  his  encamp- 
ment ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
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after  the  tint  onset,  as  elsewhere 
shown,  the  Jacobites  were  totally 
defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with 
the  slain.  The  road  as  far  as  In- 
verness was  strown  with  dead  bo- 
dies; and  numbers  who  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity  had  come  to  see 
the  battle,  were  cruelly  sacrificed 
to  the  undistinguishing  vengeance 
of  the  victors.  The  prince,  with 
lord  Elcho  and  a  few  other  attend- 
ants, retired  in  safety  on  horseback, 
and  escaped  all  pursuit;  but  the 
earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  lord  Bal- 
merino  were  made  prisoners.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  at  once  took 
possession  of  Inverness  ;  and  he  be- 
gan that  cold>blooded  career  of 
slaughter  and  devastation,  which 
has  for  ever  branded  his  name,  by 
executing  36  of  his  prisoners  as 
deserters  from  the  king's  service. 
So  alert  were  the  duke*s  messengers 
of  vengeance,  that  in  a  few  days  there 
was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor 
beast  to  be  seen  in  the  compass  of 
fifty  miles :  all  was  ruin,  silence, 
and  desolation.  For  the  space  of 
five  months,  Charles  was  surrounded 
by  armed  troops,  that  chased  him  from 
hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern, 
and  from  shore  to  shore.  Some- 
times he  lurked  in  caves  and  cot- 
taees,  without  attendants,  or  any 
other  support  but  that  which  the 
poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Some- 
times he  was  rowed  in  fishing-boats 
from  isle  to  isle,  among  the  He- 
brides, and  often  in  sieht  of  his  pur- 
suers. For  some  days  he  appeared  in 
female  attire,  and  even  passed  through 
the  midst  of  his  enemies  unknown. 
Learning  that  his  disguise  was  dis- 
covered, he  then  assumed  the  habit 
of  a  mountaineer,  and  wandered 
about  among  the  woods  and  heaths, 
with  a  matted  beard,  and  squalid 
looks,  exposed  to  hunger,  thirst, 
and  weariness,  which  greatly  im- 
paired his  constitution.  During 
this  period  he  was  obliged  to  trust 
his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals,  who  ministered  to  his 
necessities  with  unremitting  zeal ;  and 
although  they  knew  that  a  price  of 


30,000/.  was  set  upon  his  head,  not 
one  of  them  was  found  to  betray 
him.  At  length,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
privateer,  accompanied  by  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  and  a  few  other  exiles; 
and  after  passing  through  a  British 
squadron  in  a  fog,  arrived  in  safe^ 
at  Roseau  in  France.  (See  Escape 
of  Prince  Charlet  Edward^ 

From  London  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Highlands,  the 
jails  were  now  filled  with  prisoners. 
All  who  had  been  formerly  in  the 
service  of  king  George,  were  put  to 
death  as  traitors  and  deserters  ;  the 
earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lords  Lovat  and 
Balmerino,  and  the  earl  of  Derwent- 
water  were  executed ;  an  act  passed 
to  annex  the  forfeited  estates  of  all 
Jacobites  to  the  crown ;  those  here- 
ditary jurisdictions  which  kept  up 
clanship  amongst  the  Highlanders 
were  purcliased  by  the  government 
from  the  nobles  and  gentry;  and 
the  Highlands  being  opened  up  by 
new  roads,  and  the  inhabitants  forced 
to  lay  aside  their  peculiar  dress,  every 

S3int  of  difference  between  Scots  and 
nglish  that  was  capable  of  removal 
was  obliterated,  and  the  History  of 
Scotland  brought  terrifically  to  a 
close. 

Japan  UNnsa  Tsinajosiko. — Al- 
though the  Dutch  nation  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  European 
states,  in  relation  to  commerce  with 
Japan,  the  members  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Nagasaki  have  attempted 
no  regular  history  of  the  unsocial  race 
amongst  whom  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  sojourn,  and  have  simply 
furnished  the  world  with  a  dry  list 
of  Japanese  spiritual  and  temporal 
sovereigns.  Tsinajobiko,  son  of 
Jietznako  I.,  whom  he  succeeded 
1680,  (a  prince  much  inclined  to  be 
acouainted  with  European  manners, 
and  especially  with  the  cause  of 
those  wars  which  occupied  the  Eng- 
lish and  continental  powers  during 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
and  which  were  destined,  so  to  speak, 
to  give  to  the  British  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  the  East,  and  so  make  them 
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comparatively  neighbours  of  the 
Japanese,)  was  hereditary  Ziogoon, 
or  temporal  and  usurping  ruler  of 
Japan,  when  George  11.  began  his 
rule.  He  had  alrei^y  been  47Years 
on  the  Japanese  throne,  had  effected 
many  important  reforms  in  the  go- 
vernment and  habits  "of  his  counti^, 
and  had  nearly  succeeded,  1720,  in 
rendering  the  high  dignity  of  Zto- 
goon  independent  of  the  oligarchy 
of  superintendent  lords.  Go>kin-8bn 
II.,  who  had  succeeded,  1687,  was  at 
the  same  juncture  Mikado,  or  spiri- 
tual and  rightful  emperor  of  Japan. 

The  following  gleanings  from  mo- 
dem Dutch  writers  will  sprve  as  an 
appendix  to  the  information  given 
concerning  the  Japanese  in  vol.  i.  598, 
and  ma^  be  regarded  as,  with  that 
notice,  including  all  that  is  known 
up  to  this  time,  by  Europeans,  of  so 
singular  a  people.  The  mytliic  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  Japan,  extend- 
ing nearly  from  the  dispersion  of 
Babel  to  660  b.  c,  makes  the  em- 

?ire  the  first  portion  of  creation, 
'rom  primeval  chaos  arose  a  self- 
created  god,  Ameno-minaka^nusimo- 
kami,  throned  in  the  highest  hea- 
ven ;  next  arose  two  creator-gods, 
who  fashioned  the  universe  out  of 
chaos,  all  but  the  earth ;  these  were 
succeeded  by  seven  gods  in  their 
order,  the  last  of  whom,  in  due  time, 
dipped  his  spear  into  the  ocean,  and 
the  drops  which  trickled  therefrom, 
as  he  withdrew  it,  congealed,  and 
formed  the  isle  Kiusiu,  which  is  part 
of  Japan.  The  daughter  of  this 
beneBcent  deity  was  his  successor,  by 
name  Ten-siondai-zin  ;  she  reigned 
250,000  years,  Kiusiu  being  her  seat 
of  government ;  and  from  her  de- 
scended, in  a  direct  line,  the  first 
mortal  ruler,  the  demi-god  Zin-mu- 
ten-w6  (divine  conqueror),  the  first 
Alikado,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Mi- 
kado of  the  present  day.  The  reli- 
pon  of  Japan  is  now  a  mixture  of 
Buddhism  and  Sint{i,  the  former 
being  (contrary  to  the  appointment 
of  Buddh^)  accompaniea  by  the 
worship  of  idols.  The  original  pa- 
ganism of  Japan,  the  Sintu^  which 


gives  the  above  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse  and  earth,   derives  its   name 
from   the     Chinese    corruption    or 
translation    of  Kami-no-mitsi,   'tlie 
way  of  the  kami'  or  eods.     The  au- 
thentic history  of  .mpan  commen- 
ces in  the  year  660  b.  c,  when  Ma- 
nasseh  was  king  of  Judah,  and  Tul- 
lus    Hostilius    of    Rome ;    thousli 
there  is  no  question  that  it  had  for 
centuries     existed     previously,    as 
an  independent  nation.     It  has  pro- 
bably quite  as  much  claim   to  be  a 
primeval  state,  founded  soon  after 
the  first  dispersion,  as  China ;  and 
that  its  people  have  ever  been  a  di»« 
tinct    race    from    the    Chinese,    is 
evinced  by  its  polysyllabic  language, 
the    tongue    of  the    former    being 
monosyl&bic      Both    use   symbol^ 
like    the  early  Eg^yrptians,  in  place 
of    letteiHK>mpos^    words;       that 
is,    what   we   should    call    the  let- 
teis  of  words   are  -not  unmeaning 
sounds,  but   ideographic  characters, 
words  themselves,  or  rather  the  ideas 
which  those  words  signify.     Like  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese  write  in  co- 
lumns from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  and  begin  at  the  right 
side,  as  did  the  Hebrevrs.    The  first 
mortal  ruler  of  DaJf-Nippon,  as  the 
Japanese  call    their    country    (^dai, 
great,  mUu,  sun,  pon  or  fim^  origin  | 
whence  the  Chinese  corruption  to 
JUtpkn,  pronounced  Ft^pi^— the  Eu- 
ropean Japan),  was  the  beforemen- 
tioned   Zinmutenw6  ;  who,  comine 
from  a   western  country,    subdued 
the,'  people  of  8850  islands  (includ- 
ing man^  uninhabitable  rocks),  and 
built   himself    a  dam   (temple-pa- 
lace of  the  sun),  and  established  his 
sovereignty  of  the  Mikados,  or  'sons 
of  heaven,'  660  b.  c.     For  many  cen- 
turies his  descendants  ruled  by  *  rieht 
divine'  in  Dai  Nippon  ;  but  the  fre- 
quent early  abdication  of  Mikados,  to 
avoid  the  restraints  of  a  life  devoted 
to  religious  ceremony,  occasioned  at 
last  the  assumption  of  the  chief  se- 
cular power  by   Yoritomo,  a  chief 
who  had  been  declared  regent  during 
the  minority  of  an  abdicator's  grand- 
son»  and  who  announced  himself  he- 
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reditary  Ziogoon  or  visir  of  the  Mi- 
kado. The  'SOD  of  heaven*  was 
henceforth  only  a  spiritual  character, 
with  a  power  of  veto,  however,  in  all 
state  oixlinances ;  but  that  power  was 
eventually  abrogated  by  Hideyosi,  a 
man  of  low  birtli,  who  had  nsen  to 
military  rank  in  the  service  of  the 
prince  of  Owari.  Tliat  prince,  him- 
self a  descendant  of  Yoritomo,  con- 
tending with  another  noble  of  that 
race  for  the  ziogoonship,  a  civil  war 
ensued ;  and  both  rivals  being  assas- 
sinated, Hideyosi  seized  the  sovereign 
power,  and  was  acknowledged  Zio- 
goon, by  the  title  of  Tavko-sama, '  the 
lord  Tayko,'  1560.  But  previously 
to  this  ktter  event,  the  Monguls,  un- 
der Kublai  Khan  (as  related  in  vol. 
i.,  p.  593),  while  attempting  the  con- 

?uest  of  '  the  Central  Empire,'  as 
Ihina  was  then  styled,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Dai'  Nippon,  calling  on 
both  Mikado  and  Ziogoon  to  submit 
to  his  power ;  but  all  his  threats  being 
treated  with  contempt,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  two  embassies  in  1276  and 
1279  being  beheaded  by  the  Japa- 
nese to  a  man,  the  Mongul,  when  he 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  China, 
1280,  prepared  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  contumacy  of  the  island-nation. 
The  vast  armament,  however,  which 
he  sent  for  the  purpose,  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  shipwreck,  the  violent 
winds  driving  the  invading  vessels 
upon  the  countless  rocks  of  the  dan- 
gerous Japan  seas,  as  has  been  already 
related.    The  usurper  Tayko-sama, 
before  mentioned,  was   the  first  to 
reduce  the  Mikado  to  the  mere  sha- 
dow of  a  sovereign  :  he  subdued  Co- 
rea,  which  had  revolted  from  Dai 
Nippon,  and  was  preparing  to 'in- 
vade China,  when  death  seized  him, 
1598.     As  his  son,  Hideyori,  was  a 
child  of  six  years  only,  the  descend- 
ants of  Yoritomo  now  attempted  the 
recovery  of  their  lost  dignity;  and 
upon  the  issue  of  this  state  ot  things 
depended  whether  Japan  should  be- 
come a   Christian  state.     The  Por- 
tuguese   Jesuits,    who    were    now 
highly    influential,    supported     the 
cause  of  Hideyori«  whose  father  had 


secretly  professed  the  true  fidth ;  but 
that  young  Ziogoon  was  at  length 
driven  out  by  Tyeyas,  his  own  guar- 
dian, who  had  acted  as  his  regent, 
and  given  him  his  granddaughter  in 
marriage.  Hideyori  hereon  fled  to 
Satzuma,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  minor  royal  house,  from  which  the 
ziogoons  still  take  their  wives.  The 
usurper  having  deprived  the  Mikado 
of  the  little  power  left  him  by  Tay- 
ko-sama, reducing  the  absolute  auto- 
crat to  that  complete  dependanoe 
which  is  now  the  state  of  the '  son  of 
heaven,'  finally  proceeded  to  perse- 
cute his  rival's  supporters,  the  native 
Christians  and  foreign  missionaries ; 
when  a  terrible  slaughter  of  both 
occurred.  The  Portuguese  sent  an 
army  to  remonstrate  upon  the  mat- 
ter; but  its  members,  all  but  two, 
who  were  sent  home  to  tell  the  tale, 
were  instantly  beheaded  by  the  Zio- 
goon's  order,  as  the  Mongul  envoys 
had  been.  The  posterity  of  Tyeyas 
still  held  the  ziogoonship ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that,  from  the  period  of  his 
thorough  extirpation  of  Christianity, 
Dai  Nippon  has  enioyed  profouiui 
peace,  internal  as  well  as  external. 

The  Mikado,  or  real  emperor  of 
Japan,  is  now  simply  a  spiritual  diar 
racter.  He  every  day  passes  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  upon  his  throne 
immoveable;  lest,  by  turning  his 
head,  he  should  bring  down  ruin 
upon  that  part  of  the  empire  towards 
or  from  which  he  should  look.  He 
never  dies,  but  vanishes;  when  his 
son  succeeds  to  his  earthly  honours. 
Tlie  Ziogoon,  who  has  usurped  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Mikado,  un- 
dertakes to  support  him  witli  every 
thing  needful  to  his  secluded  state, 
in  the  Dairi  at  Miyako,  wherein  he 
is  a  complete  prisoner.  But  both 
Mikado  and  Ziogoon  are  alike  the 
puppets  of  a  sort  of  visir,  called  "go- 
vernor of  the  empire,'  whose  office  is 
hereditary,  and  who,  as  head  of  a 
council  of  thirteen  grandees,  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  keep  the  two  em- 
perors confined  to  their  palace- 
grounds  at  all  times.  This  person- 
age will  doubtless,  ere  long,  erect 
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his  power  openly,  and  shut  up  the 
Ziogoon  at  Yedo,  as  that  functionary 
originally  did  the  Mikado  at  IVJi- 
yako :  such  is  probably  only  the  gra- 
dual development  and  progress  of 
the  existing  system.  Nevertheless 
the  Japanese,  being  a  law  to  them- 
selves— halni  being  their  inexorable 
master — have  no  need  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Dutch,  consbting  of  the  Op- 
perhoofd,  or  head,  or  president  of 
the  factory,  called  by  the  Japanese 
Holanda,  or  Iloranda  Capitan,  and 
ten  assistants,  including  a  phvsician 
and  a  secretary,  are  confined  to  a 
made  island,  called  Dezima,  raised  in 
■  the  sea,  close  to  Nagasaki ;  to  which 
town  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
The  island  is  only  600  feet  long  by 
240  feet,  and  is  built  in  the  shape  of 
the  emperor's  fan  ;  and  none  of  the 
factory  can  leave  it,  night  or  day, 
without  an  order  from  the  Nagasaki 
governor.  But  though  the  govern- 
ment of  Japan  is  so  jealous  of  fo- 
reigners, the  people  are  quite  the 
reverse,  and  will  run  any  risk,  men 
or  women,  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  Dutch  visiters.  £ven  the  em- 
perors and  governors,  by  what  is 
called  nayboen  ('meanins  a  system 
of  winking  at  wnat  is  done),  allow 
many  forbidden  privileges  to  the 
factory.  The  same  opperhoofd 
usually  resides  some  years  at  Dezima, 
with  tiie  permission  of  having  an 
audience  of  the  Ziogoon  at  Yedo 
once  in  four  years.  On  this  occasion 
he  is  obliged  to  crawl  on  his  hands 
and  knees  into  the  presence  of  the 
'sovereign,  not  daring  to  look  up  or 
around  him  when  in  his  splendid 
presence-chamber ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, he  is  made  to  crawl  out.  In- 
deed the  restraints  generally  put 
upon  the  Dutch  (and  only  visiters  to 
Japan  save  the  Chinese)  are  such 
as  would  prevent  most  other  nations 
from  caring  about  Japan  traffic. 
The  very  cargoes  of  their  ships  are 
seized  and  sold  by  the  Japanese; 
their  money  and  swords  are  taken 
away ;  and  tneir  vessels  are  laden  again 
with  what  the  Japanese,  not  what 
themselves,  select.    The  Portuguese, 


when  formerly  allowed  to  traffic,  had 
an  island  in  the  same  way  construct- 
ed for  them. 

Suicide,  by  ripping  up  the  abdo- 
men, is  the  common  way  by  which  the 
higher  Japanese  avoid  the  loss  of  ho- 
nour which  a  public  trial  would  occa- 
sion. The  spy-system  is  that  upon 
which  every  thing  hinges.  There 
are  eight  classes  or  castes :  nobles, 
priests,  military  (those  three  being 
allowed  the  use  of  two  swords,  and 
petticoat  trousers),  medical,  mer- 
chants  (one  sword),  shopkeepers  (in- 
cluding artisans),  peasants, '  day-la- 
bourers. The  tanners,  and  all  trading 
in  leather,  are,  unclassed,  and  regarded, 
like  the  Parias  in  India,  as  profaning 
a  classed  person  by  their  presence 
and  even  look.  The  lands  are  wholly 
held  of  the  Ziogoon  for  services,  in 
the  feudal  manner;  the  nobles  pro- 
viding soldiery  for  the  crown,  and  the 
vassab  for  their  liese-lords.  One 
singular  custom  of  the  Japanese  is, 
that  men  and  women,  soldiers,  sailors, 
emperors,  governors,  and  all  classes 
of  respectability,  constantly  use  a 
fan. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  the 
Englisli  may  be  said  to  liave  come  in 
collision  with  the  Japanese,  was  in 
the  affair  of  the  Phaeton,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  fruitless  attempt  of  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  when  Java  had  fallen  to 
our  nation,  1813,  to  make  the  opper- 
hoofd at  Dezima  consider  himself  the 
servant  of  the  British  governor  of  the 
colony  whence  he  emanated.  In  the 
year  1818,  Captain  Pellew  of  the 
Phaeton,  while  cruising  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  projected  the  capture  of 
the  annual  Dutch  vessels  trading 
with  Japan ;  and  conceiving  he  had 
missed  them,  prosecuted  his  search 
even  into  the  bay  of  Nagasaki.  On 
his  making  the  coast,  tlie  report  of 
a  strange  vessel  in  sight  was  brought 
to  Nagasaki,  and  the  usual  deputation 
was  sent  forth.  The  boat  bearing 
two  members  of  the  Dutch  factory, 
was  in  advance  of  that  with  the  Ja- 
panese commissioners,  and,  as  the 
strange  ship  displayed  Dutch  colours, 
advanced  joyfully  to  meet  her  shallop ; 
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—when,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  reach 
of  each  other,  the  Dutch  officials 
were  grappled,  dragged  forcibly  into 
the  ship's  boat,  and  carried  on  board 
the  Phaeton.  The  Japanese  police- 
officers  and  interpreter,  in  utter  dis- 
may at  so  unexpected,  so  incompre- 
hensible a  catastrophe,  rowed  back  to 
relate  the  misadventure  of  their  fo- 
reign colleagues.  The  governor  of 
Nagasaki,  to  whom  the  loss  of  two  of 
the  strangers  in  his  charge  was  mat^ 
ter  of  lite  and  death,  ordered  the 
gobanyosis  to  bring  back  the  captured 
Dutchmen,  or  not  to  return  alive; 
and  then  sent  to  ask  the  opperhoofd, 
DoeiT,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
the  occurrence  ?  Doeff  replied,  *  he 
conceived  the  ship  to  be  an  English 
man-of-war ;  and  that  the  Dutchmen, 
being  civilians,  might  be  recovered  by 
negotiation.'  But  even  whilst  these 
messapes  were  passing,  the  Phaeton 
made  her  way  unpiloted  into  the  har- 
bour ;  and  tne  Japanese,  confounded 
at  an  exploit  altogether  unpreeedent- 
ed,  rais^  a  cry  that  she  was  bearing 
down  upon  Dezima.  Tlie  governor, 
who  now  feared  to  lose  his  whole  fac- 
tory, ordered  all  the  Dutchmen,  with 
their  most  valuable  effects,  to  the  go- 
vemment^house,  there  at  least  to  be 
as  safe  as  himself.  They  found  him 
in  a  tremendous  rage,  and  he  greeted 
Doeff  with  the  words :  '  Be  you  easy, 
opperhoofd  ;  I  will  have  your  Dutch- 
men back  for  yon.'  Soon  aflerwards 
came  a  note  from  one  of  the  captives, 
stating  that  the  ship  was  English,  and 
that  Captain  Pellew  requested  provi- 
sions and  water.  With  this  demand 
the  governor  declared  he  would  never 
comply ;  and  he  busily  set  about  pre- 
parations for  destroymg  the  strange 
vessel.  His  first  measure  was  to 
summon  the  troops  from  the  nearest 
post  (one  of  the  Prince  of  Fizen's), 
where  1000  men  were  bound  to  be 
constantly  on  duty.  Only  70  were 
found  there ;  the  commandant  him- 
self being  among  the  missing.  This 
neglect  of  orders  by  others  sealed  the 
^vemor's  own  fate ;  but  he  did  not 
intermit  his  efforts  to  regain  the 
Dutchmen,  and  his  scheme  for  suc- 


ceeding by  negotiation  was  truly  Ja- 
panese. The  chief  secretary  waited 
upon  Doeff,  informing  him  that  he 
had  received  orders  to  fetch  back  the 
captives ;  and  to  the  question, '  How?* 
replied,  '  Even  as  the  ship  has  seized 
the  Dutchmen — ireachermufy,  I  shall 
go  on  board,  quite  alone,  and  with 
the  strongest  proofs  of  friendship.  1 
am  then  to  ask  to  speak  to  the  cap- 
tain, to  request  the  restoration  of  the 
Dutchmen  ;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal, 
to  stab  him  first,  and  then  myself.' 
Doeff's  representations  to  both  the 
secretary  and  governor,  that  such  an 
act  must  infallibly  cause  the  death  of 
the  captives  by  uie  hands  of  the  en-  ' 
raged  crew,  could  with  difficulty  in- 
duce them  to  abandon  this  wildly 
vindictive  project.  One  of  the  Dutch 
captives  was  now  sent  on  shore  on 
parole,  to  fetch  the  provisions  asked 
for.  He  reported  tnat  he  and  his 
comrade  had  been  strictly  interro* 
gated  as  to  the  annual  Dutch  ships, 
and  that  the  English  captain  threat- 
ened, should  he  detect  any  attempt 
at  deception  respecting  them,  to  put 
both  captives  to  death,  and  bum 
every  vessel  in  the  harbour,  Japanese 
and  Chinese.  The  governor  was  moat 
unwilling  to  let  the  envoy  return  to 
captivity ;  but  was  at  length  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  suffering 
him  to  keep  his  word,  for  the  sake  of 
the  other.  He  then  gave  him  provi- 
sions and  water  to  take  on  board,  but 
in  very  small  quantities,  hoping  thus 
to  detain  the  snip  until  he  should  be 
ready  for  hostilities.  Captain  Pel- 
lew  had  by  this  time  satisfied  himself 
that  his  intended  prizes  were  not  in 
Nagasaki  bay ;  and  in  consequence, 
upon  receiving  this  scanty  supply,  he 
sent  bothDutchmen  on  shore. Their  re- 
lease was  to  the  two  police-officers,who 
were  still  rovring  despondingly  round 
the  Phaeton,  meditating  upon  tlie 
impossibility  of  executing  their  com- 
mission, a  respite  from  certain  death. 
Meanwhile  the  governor  was  collect- 
ing troops  to  attack  the  English  fri- 
gate ;  but  his  operations  proceeded 
slowly,  and  otiier  subsidiary  measures 
weresuggested.  Tlie  prince  of  Omura, 
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who  came  to  Nagasaki  with  his  troops 
before  dawn,  advised  burning  her  bv 
means  of  fifty  small  boats  filled  with 
combustibles;  the  Dutch  president 
preventing  her  e8cape,bysinKine  ves- 
sels laden  with  stones  in  the  difficult 
passage  out  of  the  harbour.  But 
whilst  all  these  plans  were  under  con- 
sideration, whilst  troops  were  assem- 
bling as  fast  as  possible,  and  commis- 
sioners rowing  from  shore  to  gain 
time  by  proposals  to  negotiate  re- 
specting commerce,  the  Englishman, 
who  had  no  further  object  in  remain- 
ing, sailed  out  of  the  harbour  as  he 
bad  sailed  in,  unpiloted ;  leaving  the 
Japanese  more  confounded  than  be- 
fore. This,  however,  was  not  all : 
the  governor  of  Nagasaki,  who  was 
bound  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  in- 
truder, instantly  assembled  his  house- 
hold, and  in  tneir  presence  ripped 
himself  up;  and  the  commander  otthe 
deficient  posts  followed  his  example; 
thus  saving  their  kindred  from  inevi- 
table dishonour  —  that  of  a  public 
execution. 

Walachia  constituted  an  Inde- 
pendent Christian  Peincipality. — 
In  1 755  the  Czarina  Elizabeth  wrested 
this  province  of  the  ancient  Byzantine 
empire  from  the  sultan  Qsman  II. 
It  had  constantly  been  inhabited  by 


Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  not- 
withstanding its  fall  to  Germany  soon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  1453 ;  but  the  Western  em- 
peror had  been  compelled,  after  the 
ratal  battle  of  Crotzka,  to  cede  it,  at 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  1789,  to  the 
Turkish  power,  the  latter  at  the  same 
time  guaranteeing  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  to  the  people.  Wala- 
chia is  a  remarkably  fertile  province, 
225  miles  long,  and  125  broad  ;  and 
it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south 
by  the  river  Danube,  on  the  north  by 
Moldavia  (a  province  which  fell  with 
it  to  the  czanna)  and  Transylvania, 
and  on  the  west  entirely  by  Transyl- 
vania. Its  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle 
are  abundant  and  excellent ;  there  is 
no  district  richer  in  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  fruits,  than  Walachia;  and  its 
air  is  proverbially  soft  and  salubrious. 
Since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  princes 
of  Walachia  have  ranked  as  free  so- 
vereigns, though  their  state  is  a  great 
deal  under  Russian  influence  or '  pro- 
tection.' The  throne  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Greek  house  of  Ghika ; 
and  the  present  ruler,  PaiNCE  Albx- 
ANDEa  Ghika,  was  bom  at  Bucharest, 
the  capital,  1 795,  and  succeeded  his 
father  October  14,  1834. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Feedbrick  Lewis,  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  eldest  son  of  George  II., 
and  was  bora  1706.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  he  was  much 
alienated  from  his  royal  father,  thoueh 
a  favourite  with  the  people.  He 
married  Augusta,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children  ;  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  were  George  III. ;  Caroline- 
Matilda,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Chris- 
tiem  IV.  of  Denmark;  and  Au- 
gusta, the  consort  of  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
fell  at  Jena,  and  whose  son,  the  duke 
of  Brunswick-Oels,  fell  at  Waterloo. 
Prince  Frederick,  in  consequence  of 
a  cold  caught  in  his  garden  at  Kew, 
was  seized  with  a  pleuretic  disorder, 
March  ISth,  1751,  and,  after  a  short 


illness,  expired  on  the  20th,  to  the 
unspeakable  affliction  of  his  royal 
consort,  and  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of 
all  who  wished  well  to  their  country. 
The  prince,  who  died  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age,  was  possessed  of  every 
amiable  q^uality  ymch  could  engage 
the  affection  of  the  people.  A  ten- 
der and  obliging  husband,  a  fond  par 
rent,  a  kind  master,  liberal,  generous, 
candid,  and  humane;  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  an  unwearied  friend 
to  merit :  well  disposed  to  assert  the 
wholesome  rights  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, and  warmly  attached  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain — the  nation 
could  not  but  be  afflicted  at  seeing 
a  prince  of  such  expectations  ravished 
from  their  hopes;  and  their  grief  was 
^e  better  founded,  as  the  king  had 
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and  he  resumed  his  former  post  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  premier, 
1 720.  The  history  of  his  subsequent 
administration,  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  George's  reign  to  the 
16th  year  of  George  II.,  1742,  is  that 
of  England  itself;  and  in  reference 
to  it  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the 
steady  supporter  of  Hanoverian  in- 
terests, he  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
discomfiture  of  all  Jacobite  schemes, 
a  maintainer  of  peace  at  all  hazards, 
a  promoter  of  trade,  and  an  able 
financier — as  bis  extension  of  excise 
evinces.  A  pursuit  of  useful  rather 
than  of  splendid  objects,  joined  to 
a  sincere  zeal  for  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, formed  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  his  government ;  and  the 
means  which  he  employed  were  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  and  a  degree  of 
corruption,  certainly  not  greater  than 
had  been  practised  by  many  of  his 
predecessors,  although  more  general 
and  systematic.  His  ministry  was 
finally  shaken  by  the  unpopularity 
of  his  exertions  to  maintain  peace 
with  Spain  in  1739 ;  from  which  time 
the  opposition  to  him  gained  ground, 
until  in  1742  he  resigned,  and  was 
created  earl  of  Orford.  A  parliament- 
ary inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  sub- 
sequently instituted ;  but  after  repeat^ 
ed  fruitless  attacks,  all  proceedings 
against  him  were  dropped.  His 
health  soon  after  began  to  decline, 
owing  to  repeated  attacks  of  the 
stone  ;  which  at  length  carried  him 
off,  at  the  age  of  70,  1746.  In  pri- 
vate life,  Walpole  was  noted  for 
frankness  of  manners,  and  a  species 
of  jovial  goodnature  ;  but  his  mirth 
was  coarse,  and  his  moral  conduct 
assumed  much  of  the  easy  licence  of 
rank  and  fashion.  Letters  he  neither 
loved  nor  patronized,  except  the 
productions  of  subaltern  writers  in 
his  praise  or  defence,  whom  he  re- 
warded liberally ;  so  that  he  was 
little  deserving  of  the  encomiums  of 
Pope's  elegant  muse.  His  ultimate 
retirement  from  office  was  occasioned 
by  the  threat  of  impeachment  by 
Mr.  Sandys,  1 742.  On  that  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Sandys  stated  in  the  com- 


mons that  he  had  a  charge  to  make. 
Sir  Robert  expressed  his  surprise ; 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  politely 
thanked  him  for  his  notice,  and  said 
he  simply  desired  fair  play.  '  As  I 
am  not  conscious,'  observed  he,  '  of 
any  crime,  I  doubt  not  of  being  able 
to  make  a  sufficient  defence.'  He 
then  misquoted  the  well-known  line 
of  Horace, '  Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulU 
pallescere  culpd,'  by  using  nulU  and 
cuIpcB ;  and  upon  being  told  he  was 
wrong  by  Mr.Pulteney,  was  indiscreet 
enough  to  lay  a  wager  on  the  subject. 
George  Anson  (1697 — 1762)  was 
of  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  his 
father's  seat  near  Colwick,  Stafibrd- 
shire.  He  went  early  into  the  navy, 
was  made  a  post-captain  at  26,  and 
remained  several  years  on  the  Soutli 
Carolina  station,  m  command  of  the 
Scarborough  man-of-war.  A  district 
of  that  province,  where  he  built  the 
town  of  Anson-burgh,  is  still  called 
Anson  county.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Spanish  war,  1789,  he  had 
command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  at- 
tack the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  memorable  expedition,  so"  well 
described  in  the  very  popular  book 
called  *  Anson's  Voyage.  He  set 
sail  Sept.  18,  1740,  with  a  squadron 
of  5  men-of-war,  a  sloop,  and  two 
victuallers,  all  very  wretchedly  fitted 
out,  as  the  sequel  proved,  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  service ;  and  doubled  Cape 
Horn  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
storms  and  tempests  that  separated 
his  whole  fleet,  only  a  small  part  of 
which  ever  again  joined  him.  After 
refitting  at  Juan  Fernandez,  he  took 
the  rich  town  of  Paita  in  Peru,  and 
captured  some  valuable  prizes,  on 
board  of  which  were  passengers  of 
high  distinction.  His  treatment  of 
these  was  so  generous  and  polite, 
that,  impressed  as  the  parties  in  tliosc 
countries  had  been,  in  conformity 
with  Spanish  policy,  by  accounts  of 
the  barbarity  of  English  seamen,  they 
expressed  their  respect  and  gratitude 
in  the  highest  terms.  He  afterwards 
sailed  with  the  Centurion  and  Glou- 
cester to  Mexico  to  intercept  the  an- 
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nual  Acapulco  ship,  but  was  obliged 
to  unite  tne  crews,  and  abandon  liis 
second  vessel;  and  so  thinned  and 
weakened  were  the  seamen  b^  the 
scurvy,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  reached  the  pleasant  but  unin- 
habited island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the 
Ladrones.  Here,  while  the  commo- 
dore  and  his  officers  and  crew  were 
on  shore,  the  Centurion  was  blown 
out  to  sea;  and  so  little  prospect 
was  entertained  of  her  reaching  the 
island  again,  that  much  labour 
was  employed  to  lengthen  a  small 
vessel  found  on  the  shore.  So 
calm  and  equable  was  the  commo- 
dore's deportment  in  the  difficulty, 
that  he  allowed  no  mark  of  emotion 
to  escape  him,  until  informed  that 
the  Centurion  was  in  sight  again. 
From  Tinian  he  went  to  refit  at  Ma- 
cao, and  having  there  captured  the 
Manilla  galleon,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  own  ship,  he  sailed  with  his 
prize  to  Canton,  sold  it,  and  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  pass- 
ed during  a  fog  through  a  French  fleet, 
arrived,  laden  with  wealth,  at  Spit- 
head,  June  15,  1744.  His  riches  were 
conveyed  to  London  in  82  waggons, 
with  music  plaving,  and  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  rejoicing  populace ;  and 
the  booty  was  divided  amongst  those 
who  had  shared  his  glory  and  his  toils. 
Some  years  after,  his  good  fortune 
led  him  among  a  French  fleet  of  10 
ships,  which  he  took ;  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  French  admiral 
naively  said  to  him,  in  presenting  his 
sword,  and  pointing  to  two  of  his 
ships,  the  Invincible  and  Glory, 
*  Monsieur,  vous  avez  vaincu  1* Invin- 
cible, et  la  Gloire  vous  suit.'  He  was 
created  a  baron  by  George  II.,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  nomi- 
nated vice-admiral  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Harris,  and  became 
the  naval  oracle  of  his  country.  He 
afWrwards  protected  with  a  squa- 
dron the  descent  made  in  1758  at 
Cherbourg  and  St.  Maloes  ;  but  his 
exertions  were  too  great  for  the  lan- 
guid state  of  his  health ;  and  the  last 
office  he  performed  was  the  convey- 
ing of  Charlotte,   the   consort    of 
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George  III.,  to  England.  He  died 
at  his  seat,  Moor  Park,  Herts,  aged 
65,  1762;  lamented  as  a  man  of  such 
artless  and  guileless  conduct,  that  it 
was  jocosely  said  of  him  by  one  who 
observed  how  he  was  imposed  upon 
by  characters  of  whose  company  he 
was  too  fond, '  that  he  had  been  round 
the  world,  but  certainly  never  in  it.' 

Edwabd  Hawke  was  son  of  a  bar- 
rister, and  liaving  early  entered  the 
naval  service,  was  promoted,  1747,  to 
the  command  of  a  squadron,  with 
which  he  totally  defeated  a  French 
fleet,  taking  six  large  ships  of  the 
line.  In  1759,  being  then  vice-ad- 
miral of  the  white,  he  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  Brest  fleet,  which  he 
came  up  with  off*  Belleisle ;  when  he 
gave  the  enemy  a  defeat  not  inferior 
to  the  first.  These  successes  were 
rewarded  with  a  pension  of  2000/. 
In  1 765  he  was  appointed  vice-admi- 
ral of  Great  Britain,  and  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ;  and  in  1776  created 
baron  Hawke.     He  died  1781. 

James  Wolfe  (1726—1759),  son 
of  a  militarv  officer,  was  born  at 
Westerham,  Kent,  and  early  entered 
the  army.  At  the  early  age  of  20  he 
attracted  attention  by  his  military 
skill ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
German  war  was  actively  employed, 
and  regarded  as  a  rising  soldier. 
When  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  was  premier, 
Wolfe  was  selected  to  command  the 
important  expedition  against  Que- 
bec. Here  he  singly,  and  alone  in 
opinion,  formed  that  great,  hazard- 
ous, but  necessary  plan  of  opera- 
tion, which  drew  out  the  French  to 
their  defeat,  and  insured  the  con- 
quest of  Canada.  Having  sur- 
mounted all  obstacles,  he  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  where,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  he  received  a  ball  in  the 
wrist,  and  another  in  the  body,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  bear  him 
off"  to  a  small  distance  in  the  rear. 
Tliere,  roused  from  fainting,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  by  the  sound  of 
•  They  run  I'  he  eagerly  asked  •  Who 
ran  ?'  and  on  being  told  *  the  French/ 
and  that  they  were  defeated,  he  ex^ 
m2 
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claimed,  'Then  I  thank  God,  and 
die  contented,'  and  expired,  aged  33 
(September  13,  1759).  The  general's 
scheme  to  get  his  cannon  raised 
from  his  ship  to  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham (a  most  difficult  work),  is  not 
yet  forgotten  at  Quebec.  To  try 
the  strength  of  the  sailors,  a  large 
puncheon  of  rum  was  ordered  to  be 
raised  by  them  to  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  hill,  and  there  freely  to 
be  distributed  amongst  them ;  after 
which  every  man  declared  a  cannon 
to  be  lighter  than  a  puncheon  of  rum, 
and  with  incredible  speed  the  huge 
pieces  were  hoisted  aloft  in  rotation. 
The  Byngs. — George  Byng,  born 
1663,  rose  by  merit  in  tlic  navy,  and 
in  1704,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admi- 
ral of  the  red,  contributed  to  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar.  For  his  ser- 
vices at  the  battle  of  Malaga  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  1718  was  sent  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  he  bravely  pro- 
tected the  coasts  of  Italy  against  the 
Spaniards.  On  his  return,  George  I. 
made  him  treasurer  of  the  navy,  rear^ 
admiral  of  England,  and  a  viscount ; 
and  in  1727  George  II.  made  him  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  post  he 
filled  till  his  death,  1733.  John 
Byng,  his  second  son,  of  unfortunate 
memory,  served  in  the  glorious  ex- 
peditions of  his  father,  and  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  admiral.  His  attempts 
to  relieve  Fort  St.  Philip  in  Minorca, 
when  blockaded  by  a  Frencli  fleet, 
proved  abortive ;  and  his  hesitation 
m  engaging  the  enemy,  when  a  bold 
attack  might  perhaps  have  gained 
the  victory,  drew  forth  the  clamours 
of  the  nation  against  him.  On  De- 
cember 28th,  1757,  his  trial  began 
before  a  court-martial,  held  on  board 
the  ship  St.  George,  in  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth ;  to  which  place  ad- 
miral Byng  had  been  conveyed  from 
Greenwich  by  a  party  of  horse-guards, 
and  been  insulted  by  the  populace  in 
every  town  and  village  through  which 
he  had  passed.  Tlie  court  having  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  evidence  for  the 
crown  and  the  prisoner,  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  long  sitting 


agreed  unanimously  to  37  resolutions, 
implying  their  opinion,  '  that  the  ad- 
miral, during  the  engagement  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  fleets 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  May  last, 
did  not  do  bis  utmost  endeavour  to 
take,  seize,  and  destroy  the  ships  of 
the  French  king,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  engaged,  and  to  assist 
such  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  were 
engaged,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  assisted ;  and  that  he  did  not 
exert  his  utmost  power  for  the  relief 
of  St.  Philip's  castle.'  They,  there- 
fore, unanimously  resolved,  Uiathefell 
under  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
22d  year  of  the  present  reign,  for 
amending,  explaining,  and  reducing 
into  one  act  the  laws  relating  to  die 
government  of  his  majesty's  ships, 
vessels,  and  forces  by  sea ;  and  as 
that  article  positively  prescribed 
death,  without  any  alternative  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  court  under  any 
variation  of  circumstances,  they  una- 
nimously adjudged  the  said  admiral 
John  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at 
such  time  and  on  board  of  such  ship 
as  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty should  please  to  direct.  But 
as  it  appeared,  by  the  evidence  of 
the  officers  who  were  near  the  ad- 
miral's person,  that  no  backwardness 
was  perceivable  in  him  during  tlie 
action,  nor  any  mark  of  fear  or  con- 
fusion eitlier  in  his  countenance  or  be- 
liaviour,but  tliat  he  delivered  his  orders 
coolly  and  distinctly,  without  seem- 
ing deficient  in  personal  courage,  and 
because  from  other  circumstances  they 
believed  his  misconduct  did  not  arise 
either  from  cowardice  or  disaffectioHi 
they  unanimously  and  earnestly  re- 
commended him  as  a  proper  object  of 
mercy.  The  admiral  himself  behaved 
through  the  whole  trial  with  the  most 
cheerutl  composure,  seemingly  the 
effect  of  conscious  innocence,  upon 
which,  perhaps,  he  too  much  relied. 
Even  after  he  had  heard  the  evidence 
examined  against  him,  and  finished 
his  own  defence,  he  laid  his  account 
in  being  honourably  acquitted,  and 
ordered  his  coach  to  be  ready  for 
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conveying  him  directly  from  the  tri- 
bunal to  London.  A  gentleman,  his 
friend,  by  whom  he  was  attended, 
liaving  received  intimation  of  the 
sentence  to  be  pronounced,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  prepare  him  for  the 
occasion,  that  he  might  summon  all 
his  fortitude  to  his  assistance,  and 
accordingly  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  information  he  had  received. 
The  admiral  gave  tokens  of  surprise 
and  resentment,  but  betrayed  no 
marks  of  fear  or  disorder  either  then, 
or  in  the  court  when  the  sentence 
was  pronounced.  On  the  contrary, 
while  divers  members  of  the  court- 
martial  manifested  grief,  anxiety,  and 
trepidation,  shedding  tears,  and  sigh- 
ing with  extraordinary  emotion,  he 
heard  his  doom  announced  without 
undergoing  the  least  alteration  of 
feature,  and  made  a  low  obeisance  to 
the  president  and  the  other  members 
of  the  court  as  he  retired. 

The  officers  who  composed  this 
tribunal  were  so  sensible  of  the  law's 
severity,  that  Uiey  imanimously  sub- 
scribed a  letter  to  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty, containing  this  remarkable 
paragraph  :— *  We  cannot  help  lay- 
ing the  distresses  of  our  minds  before 
your  lordships  on  this  occasion,  in 
finding  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of 
condemning  a  man  to  death,  from  the 
great  severity  of  the  12th  article  of 
war,  part  of  which  he  falls  under, 
which  admits  of  no  mitigation,  if  the 
crime  should  be  committed  by  an 
error  in  judgment;  and,  therefore, 
for  our  own  consciences'  sake,  as  well 
as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  we  pray 
your  lordships,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  to  recommend  him  to  his 
majesty's  clemency.*  The  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  court-martial, 
transmitted  their  letter  to  the  king, 
with  copies  of  their  proceedings,  and 
a  letter  from  themselves  to  his  ma- 
jesty, specifying  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  as  the 
crime  of  negligence,  for  which  the 
admiral  had  been  condemned,  was 
not  expressed  in  any  part  of  the 
proceedings.      At  the   same   time, 


copies  of  two  petitions  from  George, 
lord  viscount  Torrington,  in  behalf 
of  his  kinsman  admiral  Byng,  were 
submitted  to  his  majesty's  royal  wis- 
dom and  determination.  All  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  unhappy 
convict  employed  and  exerted  their 
influence  and  interest  for  his  pardon  ; 
and  as  the  circumstances  had  appear- 
ed so  strong  in  his  favour,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  sceptre  of  royal  mercy 
would  be  extended  for  his  preserva- 
tion. But  infamous  arts  were  used 
to  whet  the  savage  appetite  of  the 
populace  for  blood.  The  cry  of 
vengeance  was  loud  throughout  the 
land :  sullen  clouds  of  suspicion  and 
malevolence  interposing,  were  said 
to  obstruct  the  genial  beams  of  the 
best  virtue  that  adorns  the  throne ; 
and  the  sovereign  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, tliat  the  execution  of  ad- 
miral Byng  was  a  sacrifice  absolutely 
necessary  to  appease  the  fury  of  the 
people.  His  majesty,  in  consequence 
of  tne  representation  made  by  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
twelve  judges,  who  were  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  the  sentence  was 
legal.  This  report  being  transmitted 
from  the  privy- council  to  the  admi- 
ralty, their  lordships  issued  a  warrant 
for  executing  the  sentence  of  death, 
on  the  28th  day  of  February. 

The  unfortunate  admiral,  being 
thus  abandoned  to  the  stroke  of  jus- 
tice, prepared  himself  for  death  with 
resignation  and  tranquillity.  He 
maintained  a  surprising  cheerfulness 
to  the  last,  nor  did  he,  from  his  con- 
demnation to  his  execution,  exhibit 
the  least  sign  of  impatience  or  ap- 
prehension. During  that  interval,  he 
had  remained  on  board  of  the  Mo- 
narque,  a  third-rate  ship  of  war, 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth, under  a  strong  guard,  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution,  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  squadron  at  Spithead,  being 
manned  and  armed,  and  containing 
their  captains  and  officers,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  marines,  attended  this 
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solemnity  in  the  harbour ;  which  was 
also  crowded  with  an  infinite  number 
of  other  boats  and  Tesseb,  filled  with 
spectators.  About  noon,  the  ad- 
miral, iiaving  taken  leave  of  a  clergy- 
roan,  and  two  friends  who  accom- 
panied him,  walked  out  of  the  great 
cabin  to  the  quarterdeck,  where  two 
files  of  marines  were  ready  to  execute 
the  sentence.  He  advanced  with  a 
firm,  deliberate  step,  a  composed  and 
resolute  countenance,  and  resolved  to 
suffer  with  his  face  uncovered,  until 
his  friends  representing  that  his  looks 
would  possibly  intimidate  the  sol- 
diers, and  prevent  their  taking  aim 
properly,  he  submitted  to  their  re- 
quest, threw  his  hat  on  t)ie  deck, 
kneeled  on  a  cushion,  tied  one  white 
handkercliief  over  his  eyes,  and  drop- 
ped another  as  a  signal  for  his  ex- 
ecutioners, who  tired  a  volley  so 
decisive,  that  five  balb  passed  through 
his  body,  and  he  dropped  down  dead 
in  an  instant.  The  time  in  which 
this  tragedy  was  acted,  from  his  walk- 
ing out  of  the  cabin  to  his  being  de- 
posited in  the  coffin,  did  not  exceed 
three  minutes. 

Thus  fell,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  Europe,  admiral  John  Byng,  who, 
whatever  his  errors  and  indiscretions 
might  have  been,  seems  to  have  been 
rashly  condemned,  meanly  given  up, 
and  cruelly  sacrificed  to  vile  con- 
siderations. The  sentiments  of  his 
own  fate  he  avowed  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  cause  for  dissimulation,  in*  a  de- 
claration which,  immediately  before 
his  death,  he  delivered  to  tne  mar- 
shal of  the  admiralty. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  in  his  favour,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infamous  arts  that  were  prac- 
tised to  keep  up  the  cry  against  him, 
notwithstanding  his  solemn  appeal  to 
heaven  in  his  last  moments,  and  even 
self'K^nviction  of  innocence,  the  cha- 
racter of  admiral  Byng,  in  point  of  < 
personal  courage,  will  still  with  many 
people  remain  problematical.  They 
will  still  be  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
spirit  of  a  British  admiral  had  been 
properly  exerted,  the  Ftonch  fleet 


would  have  been  defeated,  and  Mi- 
norca relieved.  A  man's  opinion  of 
danger  varies  at  different  times,  in 
consequence  of  an  irregular  tide  of 
animal  spirits,  and  he  is  actuated  by 
considerations  which  he  dares  not 
avow.  After  an  officer,  thus  in- 
fluenced, has  hesitated  or  kept  aloof  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty,  the  mmd,  eager 
for  its  own  justification,  assembles, 
with  surprising  industry,  every  fa- 
vourable circumstance  of  excuse,  and 
broods  over  them  with  parental  par- 
tiality, until  it  becomes  not  only 
satished,  but  even  enamoured  of  their 
beauty  and  complexion;  like  a  doting 
mother,  blind  to  the  deformity  of  her 
own  offspring.  On  the  other  liand, 
whatever  the  admiral's  internal  feel- 
ings might  have  been,  and  whatever 
his  mode  of  exculpating  himself  in 
conscience,  yet,  as  tne  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  tried  acquitted  him 
expressly  of  cowardice  and  treadiery, 
he  was,  without  all  doubt,  a  proper 
object  for  royal  clemency ;  and  so 
impartial  posterity  has  juc^ed  him, 
now  that  those  dishonourable  mo- 
tives of  faction  and  of  fear,  by  which 
his  fate  was  influenced,  are  lost  in 
oblivion,  or  remembered  with  disdain. 
But  the  people  of  Great  Britain* 
naturally  fierce,  impatient,  and  cla- 
morous, have  been  too  much  indulged, 
upon  every  petty  miscarriage,  with 
trials,  court-martials,  and  dismissals ; 
which  tend  only  to  render  their  mili- 
tary commanders  rash  and  precipitate, 
to  make  the  populace  more  licentious 
and  intractable,  and  to  disgrace  the 
national  character  in  the  opinion  of 
mankind. 

Charles  Talbot  (I^>84— 1787), 
son  of  the  bishop  of  Duriiam,  was 
admitted  at  Oriel,  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  He 
then  studied  at  Lincoln's  inn,  rose 
to  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  was  in 
1726  made  solicitor-general,  and 
elected  member  for  the  city  of  Dur^ 
ham.  In  1 733  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  and  cre- 
ated baron  Talbot ;  and,  during  the 
few  years  he  was  spared  to  do  the 
duties  of  his  high  office,  he  acquired 
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universal  esteem  by  his  integrity, 
wisdom,  and  beneficence.  He  died 
afler  a  few  days'  illness,  aged  58, 1 787. 

Maurice,  Count  de  Saxe  (1696 — 
1750),  natural  son  of  Augustus  I., 
king  of  Poland  and  the  countess  of 
Konigsmark,  was  born  at  Dresden, 
and  so  early  as  twelve  joined  the 
allied  army  under  prince  Eugene 
and  Marlborough.  After  practising 
as  a  soldier,  without  much  theory, 
in  Eugene's  wars  with  Turkey,  he 
at  length  became  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  French  service, 
through  the  especial  favour  of  the 
regent  duke  of  Orleans,  1720 ;  and 
he  thereupon,  with  the  rank  of  mar^- 
chal-de-camp,  first  began  to  study 
military  tactics.  In  1726  his  am- 
bition prompted  him  to  stand  candi- 
date tor  the  duchy  of  Courland; 
but  he  subsequently  declined  the 
offer  of  his  brother,  Augustus  II., 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Saxon 
army.  He  acted  with  the  French 
on  the  Rhine,  under  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  distinguished  himself  at 
Dettingen  and  rhilipsburs,  and  in 
1744  was  rewarded  with  tne  baton 
of  Mar6chal  de  France.  In  the 
war  after  the  decease  of  Charles  VI., 
he  gained  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
1745,  took  Brussels,  and  in  1747, 
was  victorious  again  at  Lafeldt,  and 
in  1748  at  Maestricht.  The  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ensued ;  and  the 
marshal  died,  soon  after  that  event, 
aged  54,  1750.  His  *  Mes  Reveries,' 
on  the  art  of  war,  is  a  sensible  and 
interesting  book  to  the  military 
man. 

Edwa&d  Boscawen(1711 — 1761), 
second  son  of  Hugh,  viscount  Fal- 
mouth, was  bom  in  Cornwall,  and 
having  entered  the  naval  profession 
early,  was  appointed  to  the  Shore- 
ham,  1740;  in  the  command  of 
which  vessel  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena, 
where  he  stormed  a  battery  at  the 
head  of  a  part  of  his  crew.  In  1 744 
he  was  promoted  to  the  Dread- 
nought, a  sixty-gun  ship,  in  which 
he  took  the  M^ea,  commanded  by 


M.  Hocquart ;  and  in  1747  he  acted 
under  Anson  in  the  action  off*  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  again  took  Hocquart 
(who  had  been  exchanged)  prisoner. 
In  1748  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral, 
and  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Madras.  In  1 755  he  was  de- 
spatched to  North  America;  and 
singular  to  relate,  the  ill  fortune 
of  M.  Hocquart  compelled  him  to 
strike  again  to  the  conqueror  who 
had  twice  before  subdued  him.  In 
1758,  in  conjunction  with  lord  Am- 
herst, wiio  commanded  the  land 
forces,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Louisburg,  and  Cape  Breton ;  and 
in  1759,  having  then  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean,  he  pursued 
the  Toulon  fleet  under  Dc  la  Clue 
tlirough  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
coming  up  with  it  in  Lagos  Bay, 
completely  defeated  it,  burning  two 
ships,  and  taking  three.  For  these 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  and  8000/.  a  year,  with 
the  rank  of  general  of  marines,  1760. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  honours, 
but  died  in  January  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  a  bilious  fever,  aged  50. 

John  Btron  H  723— 1768),  se- 
cond son  of  William,  fourth  lord 
Byron,  was  born  at  Newstead 
abbey,  and  entered  very  early  into 
the  navy.  He  was  still,  however, 
a  midshipman  1740,  .when  commo- 
dore Anson's  expedition  took  place 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  South 
Sea ;  and  Mr.  Byron  was  on  board 
the  Wager,  captain  Cheap,  one 
of  the  squadron.  The  Wager,  get- 
tine  separated  from  the  rest,  was 
unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  to  the  southward  of  Chiloe. 
After  encountering  the  most  dread- 
ful sufferings  from  famine,  a  small 
number  of  the  crew,  including  the 
captain  and  Mr.  Byron,  reached  the 
isle  of  Chiloe,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  to  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Chill,  and  detained  some  time  at 
Valparaiso  and  St  Jago,  but  were 
at  length  allowed  to  return  to  Eng- 
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land,  where  they  arrived  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  five  years.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  Mr.  Byron  pub- 
lished a  *  Narrative'  of  his  disastrous 
adventures,  which  is  extremely  inte- 
resting*, not  only  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  but  also  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  written.  The 
young  seaman  was  not  deterred  by 
his  misfortunes  from  pursuing  his 
naval  career:  he  returned  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  gradually 
rose  to  the  rank  ot  captain,  when 
his  skill  and  enterprising  spirit  oc- 
casioned his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  fitted 
out  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea.  He  sailed  from  England  June 
21,  1764,  and,  having  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe,  returned  home  in 
May,  1766.  Several  islands  were 
explored  in  this  voyage,  which  were 
afterwards  visited  by  Bougainville 
and  Cook;  and  experiments  were 
also  made  to  determine  the  accuracy 
of  Harrison's  timekeeper,  and  its  con- 
sequent value  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  longitude.  In  1767 
captain  Byron  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  admiral,  and  sent  in  command  of 
a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  he 
died  in  the  following  year,  1768,  aged 
45.  He  left  an  only  son,  John,  who 
dying  before  his  uncle  lord  Byron, 
the  title  descended  to  John's  only 
son,  the  subsequently  celebrated  poet, 
George  Gordon  Byron. 

Thomas  Sherlock  (1678—1761), 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  com- 

Eleted  his  education  at  Catherine- 
all,  Cambridge,  and  became  its 
roaster.  He  succeeded  his  fatlier  as 
master  of  the  Temple,  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  held  by  the  two  for 
more  than  70  years.  He  displayed 
great  abilities  in  the  vindication,  by 
his  discourses,  of  the  corporation  and 
test  acts,  against  bishop  Hoadly ;  in 
defence  of  the  use  and  intent  of  pro- 
phecy, in  answer  to  Collins ;  ana  in 
support  of  the  miracle  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection, against  Woolston.  In  1728 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1 734, 
of  Salisbury,  and  in  1748  of  London ; 
and  he  died,  highly  venerated  for 


his  piety  and  learning,  aged  83, 
1761. 

Joseph  Butle»  (1692—1752), 
was  son  of  a  tradesman  of  Wantage, 
Berks.  His  family  being  presby- 
terians,  he  was  placed  at  a  dissent- 
ing seminary,  wnere  he  liad  Isaac 
Watts  for  a  schoolfellow ;  but  his 
acute  mind,  on  examining  with  sober- 
ness the  principles  ^f  noncon- 
formity, rejected  them  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  established  church ; 
and  he  entered  at  Oriel  college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  formed  a  lasting  in- 
timacy with  Edward  Talbot,  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Durlrnm.  Through 
his  friendship  he  was  appointed 
preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  made 
rector  of  Haughton  and  Stanhope, 
and  prebendary  of  Rochester.  1q 
1736  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  queen  Caroline,  and  two 
years  after  nominated  to  the  see  of 
Bristol,  and  deanry  of  St  Paul's. 
In  1746  he  was  clerk  of  the  closet 
to  the  king,  and  in  1750  he  was 
translated  to  Durham ;  and  he  died  at 
Bath,  aged  60,  1752.  Bishop  But- 
ler was  of  a  remarkably  timid  and 
hypochondriacal  temperament;  but 
wnat  strength  he  lacked  in  body, 
was  amply  compensated  by  a  power 
of  mind,  which  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed, as  is  proved  by  his  immortal 
'  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and 
revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature.'  His  treatise  on 
Personal  Identity  appended  tliereto, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  dialectic 
skill.  From  tliis  worthy  man's 
publication  of  a  cliarce,  wherein 
ne  laid  great  stress  on  me  necessity 
of  the  external  forms  of  religion, 
coupled  with  his  erection  of  a  mar- 
ble cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  it 
was  absurdly  alleged  tliat  he  had 
turned  Roman  catholic  ;  an  assertion 
whicli  archbishop  Seeker  unnecessa- 
rily refuted. 

Thomas  Tanner  (1674—1785), 
bom  at  Market-Lavington,  Wilts, 
was  son  of  the  incumbent  of  that 
living,  and  completed  his  education 
at  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  He 
subsequently    became    a  fellow  of 
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All  Souls ;  and  devoting  all  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities, gained  the  favour  of  Moore 
(himself  an  antiquary),  hishop  of 
Norwich,  through  whose  interest  he 
was  eventually  raised  to  tlie  see  of 
St.  Asaph,  1732.  He  died,  aged  61, 
1735.  Bisliop  Tanner  has  esta- 
blished his  literary  reputation  by  his 
admirable  work,  '  Notitia  Monas- 
tica  r  wherein  he  gives  a  most  au- 
thentic account  of  the  religious 
houses  of  England  and  Wales.  He 
shows  that  the  friars  (frferes)  or 
mendicants,  were  the  chief  teachers 
of  theology  in  Paris,  and  the  best 
scholars  at  Oxford,  especially  tlie 
Franciscans.  Regarded  for  their 
superior  sanctity  (above  that  of  the 
monks),  they  were  especially  pri- 
vileged to  travel  by  the  popes,  and 
were  long  regarded  witli  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  throughout 
Europe.  Though  friars,  unlike  the 
only  other  class  of  regular  priests 
(the  monks),  had  no  property,  either 
private  or  common  (the  monks  in 
their  monasteries  throwing  all  their 
private  property  into  one  common 
fund),they  at  last,  by  the  immense  pre- 
sents received  from  princes  and  the 
wealthy  who  constantly  consulted 
them,  became  so  rich^  that  they  began 
devoting  their  money  to  the  erection 
of 'mendicant  monasteries ;'  and  these 
became  remarkable  (as  friars  could 
spend  nothing  on  estates')  for  their 
splendid  oratories,  churcnes,  refec- 
tories, and  tombs.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  sovereigns  to  prefer  burial  in 
mendicants'  monasteries ;  and  the 
chaste  splendour  of  such  memorials 
of  the  dead  has  never  been  equalled 
by  other  institutions. 

Thomas  Secker  (1G93— 1768), 
like  bishop  Butler,  the  son  of  a  dis- 
senter, was  born  at  Sibthorpe,  Notts, 
and  studied  medicine.  In  a  visit, 
however,  to  Paris,  1719,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Talbot,  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had 
a  proneness  to  proselytism,  and, 
as  in  tlie  case  of  Butler,  promised 
young  Secker  his  father's  patronage, 
if  he  would  enter  the  English  church. 


The  proposal  being  accepted,  the 
convert  entered  at  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  and  when  ordained,  ob- 
tained from  bishop  Talbot  the  rec- 
tory of  Hough ton-le-Spring,  Dur- 
ham, which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  a  stall,  and  Ryton.  In  1735  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  1 737 
of  Oxford,  and  in  1758  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  was  greatly 
afflicted  with  rheumatism  in  his  latter 
years,  and  died  of  that  complaint, 
aged  75,  1768.  The  dissenters  had 
hoped  much  from  the  elevation  of 
Secker,  but  he  behaved  with  ex- 
treme distrust  towards  them ;  and 
in  all  that  he  wrote,  he  displayed  a 
firm  attachment  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  of  which,  somewhat  singularly, 
he  became  the  head. 

James  Hervey  (1714-1758),  born 
at  Hardingstone,  Northamptonshire, 
completed  his  education  at  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford,  and  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  the  livings  of  Weston  Favell, 
and  Collingtree,  Northamptonshire. 
He  attended  to  the  duties  of  both 
parishes  with  such  assiduity,  that  his 
health,  never  very  robust,  |ave  way, 
and  he  ilied  of  consumption,  aged 
44, 1758.  Herve/s  tenets  were  Cal- 
vin istic  ;  and  he  is  best  known  by 
his  *  Meditations,'  a  work  which, 
while  it  displays  the  piety  of  the 
author,  would  be  more  deserving  of 
praise,  were  it  less  pompous  and  af- 
fected in  diction.  The  book  has  long 
been  highly  popular  amongst  a  large 
class  of  readers,  who,  as  Hervey  him- 
self might  have  said,  are  apt  to  pre- 
fer the  gaudy  tulips  and  dahlias  of 
rhetoric,  to  her  modest  roses,  and 
violets,  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  An 
interesting  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
author's  memory,  1833,  by  the  cele- 
bration of  a  jubilee  in  his  honour  at 
Weston  Favell,  where  his  remains 
lie  buried.  A  procession  of  the  clergy 
and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  set 
out  from  the  rectory-house  to  the 
church ;  and  after  a  party  of  young 
ladies,  carrying  baskets  of  picked 
flowers,  had  strown  the  tomb,  which 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  an  ode, 
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written  by  James  Montgomery,  was 
recited  by  Mr.  Cole. 

Isaac  Watts  (1674—1748)  was 
bom  at  Southampton,  and  educated 
amongst  the  Independents.  In  1696 
he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  sir 
John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke  Newington ; 
and  in  1702  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncy 
as  minister  of  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion in  the  metropolis.  An  attack  of 
fever  in  1712  obliged  him  to  relin- 
quish, for  a  time,  his  pastoral  duties  ; 
when  he  obtained  an  asylum  at  the 
house  of  sir  T.  Abney,  at  Stoke  New- 
ington ;  and  there  he  resided  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  literary 
reputation  became  greatly  extended 
by  his  numerous  works,  not  only  on 
subjects  immediately  connected  with 
religion,  but  also  on  several  branches 
of  science  and  letters ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  received  diplomas  of 
D.D.  from  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh. 
He  died  a  bachelor,  a^ed  74,  1748. 
The  *  Improvement  of  the  Mind,' 
appended  to  his  book  on  Logic,  is 
Dr.  Watts*s  most  valuable  produc- 
tion ;  and  his  *  Hymns  and  Divine 
Songs,'  though  by  no  means  speci- 
mens of  poetical  excellence,  nave 
been,  from  their  simple  didactic  and 
moralizing  strain,  highly  popular  and 
usefuK 

Geobge  Whitbfield  (1714  — 
1770^  was  born  at  Gloucester,  where 
his  father  kept  the  Bell  Inn ;  and 
completed  his  education  as  a  servitor 
at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  At 
the  university  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Wesleys,  and  joined  tlie 
small  society  which  soon  obtained 
the  name  of  '  Methodists,'  from  an 
attempt  to  display  superior  sanctity 
in  general  conduct.  Hearing  of 
Whitefield's  devotional  tendencies, 
Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  oi^ 
dained  him  deacon  at  21  ;  and  when 
complaint  was  made  of  his  first  ser- 
mon at  Gloucester  having  driven  fif- 
teen people  mad,  the  prelate  observed 
that  '  he  hoped  the  madness  would 
not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sun- 
day,' and  encouraged  him  to  return 
to  Oxford,  and  graduate  B.A.  The 
account  sent  Whitefield  by  the  Wes- 


leys of  their  progress  in  Georgia,  at 
length  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  as- 
sist in  their  pious  labours ;  and  after 
a  visit  to  them  at  Savannah,  1788, 
bishop  Benson,  on  his  return,  1739, 
did  not  scruple  to  confer  on  him 
priest's  orders.  On  Whitefield's  re- 
pairing to  London,  the  churches  in 
which  he  preached  were  incapable  of 
holding  the  crowds  who  assembled  to 
hear  him  ;  and  he  thereupon  resorted 
to  the  open  air,  and  had  vast  congre- 
gations in  Moorfields,  Kennington, 
and  other  unbuilt-on  places.  He 
again  embarked  for  America,  1740; 
and  after  making  a  preaching  tour 
through  several  provinces,  arrived  at 
Savannah,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  orphan-house,  for  which  he 
had  raised  subscriptions,  and  returned 
to  England,  1741.  Differences  now 
springing  up  between  him  and  the 
Wesleys  on  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  reprobation,  which  he  supported, 
the  methodists  became  divided  into 
two  sects ;  the  calvinistic  portion 
owning  Whitefield  their  coryphseus, 
and  the  arminian  John  Wesley ;  and 
although  the  former  was  now  in  debt 
through  his  orplian-house,  he  con- 
trived to  raise  enough  money  from 
his  admiring  followers  to  clear  him- 
self, and  to  build  the  two  '  taberna- 
cles' in  Moorfields  and  Tottenham- 
court^road.  After  preaching-tours  io 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  a  third  visit 
to  America,  whither  he  took  his 
bride,  a  widow,  1744,  he  returned 
1 748  ;  and  having  converted  Selina, 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  made 
her  chaplain.  A  visit  to  Ireland,  and 
two  more  voyages  to  America  follow- 
ed ;  and  for  several  years  his  preach- 
ing labours  were  unremitting.  At 
length,  on  his  sixth  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica, he  died  of  asthma  in  New  Eng- 
land, aged  56, 1 770.  The  calvinistic 
metliodists,  or  Huntingdonians,  who 
may  now  be  regarded  as  a  scion  of 
the  low  church  of  England,  are  still 
a  party  of  strength,  though  far  less 
numerous  than  the  Wesleyans  Wliite- 
field  was  tall  in  person,  with  a  cast  in 
one  eye ;  he  was  devoid  of  the  usual 
school  learning,  but  naturally  elo- 
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quent ;  and  this  quality  he  supported 
by  various  stratagems,  such  as  taking 
from  under  his  gown,  while  preachine 
on  one  occasion,  a  human  skull,  and 
holding  it  aloft,  to  arrest  the  flagging 
attention  of  his  hearers.  Perhaps  he 
was  as  sincere  as  Wesley,  and  pos- 
sessed of  less  vanity ;  though  below 
him  in  general  intellect,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  capacity  for  rule.  White- 
field  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his  per- 
son ;  and  wliether  only  by  himself,  or 
liaving  but  a  second,  his  table  was  al- 
ways spread  elegantly,  though  it  often 
had  on  it  nothing  but  a  loaf  and  a 
cheese.  Not  a  paper  nor  a  piece  of 
furniture  was  ever  permitt^  to  be 
out  of  place  in  his  house ;  and  he  once 
curiously  declared  '  he  did  not  think 
he  should  die  easy,  if  his  gloves  were 
out  of  their  proper  receptacle.' 

Nathaniel  Lakdnba  (1684  — 
1766),  bom  at  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
was  educated  amongst  dissenters ; 
and  becoming  tutor  to  the  son  of 
lady  Treby,  1718,  travelled  with  the 
family  over  France,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  1 7:23,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
Old  Bailey;  but  he  did  not  obtain 
a  settlement  among  the  dissenters 
until  1729,  when  he  became  minister 
of  Crutched  Friars,  and  D.D.  He 
died  at  Hawkhurst,  where  he  had 
a  small  estate,  aged  84,  1768.  His 
fame  rests  on  *  The  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History;'  an  admirable  at- 
tempt to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
facts  mentioned  by  the  evangelists, 
by  passages  from  contemporary  au- 
thors. 

Jebbmiah  Seed,  bom  at  Clifton, 
Cumberland,  graduated  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow 
there,  1782.  After  being  some  time 
curate  to  Dr.  Waterland  at  Twicken- 
ham, he  obtained  the  college  living 
ofEnham,  Hants,  1741^  and  died  in 
that  retirement,  1747.  This  exem- 
plary divine  has  left  to  the  world  four 
volumes  of  admirable  sermons  on 
doctrinal  subjects  and  matters  of 
duty; 

Dantel  Waterland  (168S  — 
1740),  bom  at  Waseley,    Lincoln- 


shire,  completed  his  education  at 
Magdalene  college,  Cambridge,  and 
was  elected  master  of  that  society, 
1718.  He  obtained,  amongst  his 
preferments,  the  vicarage  of  Twick- 
enham and  the  archdeaconry  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  was  chaplain  to  George  I. 
He  died,  aged  57,  1 740.  Dr.  Water- 
land  is  best  known  as  a  controver- 
sialist, and  as  the  able  vindicator  of 
our  Lord's  divinity  against  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Clarke.  Hos^y,  Conyers 
Middleton,  Whitby,  Sykes,  and  Tin- 
dal,  were  among  his  literary  oppo- 
nents ,'  but  while  sturdily  maintain- 
ing orthodoxy,  the  doctor  was  ever 
liberal  and  charitable  towards  those 
differing  in  sentiments  from  him. 

Matthew  Tindal  (1656—1738), 
bora  at  Beer  Ferris,  Devon,  graduated 
at  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and  be^ 
came  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  At  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  he 
turned  Komau  catholic  ;  but  return- 
ing to  the  church  of  England  at  the 
Revolution,  he  vindicated  that  great 
constitutional  change,  and  sat  fre- 
ouently  as  a  Judge  in  the  court  of 
delegates,  with  a  pension  of  200/. 
from  the  crown.  He  now  wrote  his 
'  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church 
against  the  Romish  and  all  other 
Priests  who  claim  an  independent 
power  over  it,'  a  work  which  the 
high  church  party  attacked  with  great 
violence:  and  when  he  published 
a  defence  of  his  principles,  the  com- 
mons had  it  burned  by  the  hangman 
in  the  same  fire  witli  Sacheverell's 
sermon,  thus  treating  the  disputants 
on  each  side  in  the  same  manner. 
Tindal's  next  attack  was  on  revealed 
religion ;  and  his  '  Chrbtianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,'  published  1780, 
was  assailed  as  it  deserved,  in  no  very 
measured  terms  by  Waterland  and 
otliers.  Dr.  Undal  died,  aged  77, 
1788. 

Ferdinand,  Pbincb  of  Bruns- 
wiCE  (1721—1792),  son  of  Ferdinand 
Albert,  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel,  travelled  at  the  age  of 
18  over  Holland,  France,  and  Italy ; 
and  on  his  return,  in  1740,  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prua- 
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sia.  Though  so  young,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  and 
conduct  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Silesian  war.  He  was  employed 
after  the  rupture  of  the  convention 
of  Closter-Seven  by  George  II.,  who 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Hanoverian  forces  destin^ 
to  act  against  tlie  French.  He  soon 
displayed  his  great  abilities,  by  driving 
the  enemy  beyond  the  Rhine,  and,  by 
a  daring  and  dexterous  manoeuvre, 
overcoming  their  army  at  Crevelt, 
In  1759  he  gained  the  famous  vic- 
tory of  Minden,  memorable  besides 
for  the  dispute  he  had  with  lord 
George  Sackville,  who  commanded 
the  English  cavalry ;  and,  in  1762,  he 
drove  the  French  out  of  Hesse.  Af- 
ter the  peace  of  1763,  he  retired  to 
Brunswick,  and  devoted  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  to  philosophical  studies, 
including  the  mysteries  of  freema- 
sonry. He  died,  aged  71, 1792.  He 
was  uncle  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  afterwards  fell  at  Jena. 

GEonoE,  Vjscount  Sackville 
(1716—1785),  was  third  son  of  the 
first  duke  of  Dorset,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  school,  and 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  at  which  lat- 
ter place  he  entered  while  his  father 
was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  En- 
tering into  the  army,  he  served  with 
reputation  at  the  battles  of  Fontenoy 
and  Dettingen  ;  and,  in  1759,  he  com- 
manded the  English  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  under  pnnce  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  whose  orders 
to  advance  with  his  troops  during  the 
engagement  he  disobeyed,  either  from 
cowardice  or  misapprehension.  His 
behaviour  was  generally  attributed  at 
home  to  the  former  cause,  and  a  vio- 
lent outcry  was  raised  against  him  ;  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial,  convicted  of  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  and  sentenced  to  be  dis- 
missed the  service  with  severe  marks 
of  the  royal  displeasure.  He  was  re- 
stored to  favour  under  the  admini- 
stration of  lord  Bute,  1761 — ^63 ;  and, 
in  1775,  he  was  appointed  colonial 
secretary  of  state,  a  post  which  he 
held  throughout  the  contest  with  our 


American  colonies.  On  relinquish- 
ing it,  1 782,  he  was  created  a  viscount : 
and  he  died,  aged  69,  1785.  For  a 
large  portion  of  his  life,  this  noble- 
man was  known  as  lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  having  taken  that  name  on 
account  of  succeeding  to  an  estate 
left  him  by  lady  Elizabeth  Gcrmaine ; 
and  to  his  lorciship  was  long  ascribed 
the  authorship  of  *  Junius's  Letters.* 
The  imputation  of  cowardice,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Minden  affair,  which 
is,  however,  to  be  found  strongly  en- 
forced against  lord  George  in  that 
work,  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  against 
the  correctness  of  tlie  ascription. 

John  Brown  (1785—1788),  born 
of  poor  parents  at  Buncle,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, obtained  an  education  in 
the  free-school  at  Dunse,  and  event- 
ually studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  gratuitously  admitted 
as  an  indigent  and  ingenious  scholar. 
Dr.Cullen  was  induced  to  employ  him 
as  a  daily  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  this 
soon  imboldened  him  to  marry,  and 
open  a  boarding-school ;  but  through 
unskilfulness  in  the  common  afiairs 
of  life,  he  became  a  bankrupt  He 
now  attempted  to  seek  support  from 
his  old  profession ;  and  ambition 
prompting  him  to  canvass  for  a  medi- 
cal cnair  in  the  university,  he  lost 
his  election,  and  thereupon  vented 
all  his  spleen  upon  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
became  a  bitter  and  sarcastic  oppo- 
nent to  him  and  other  professors. 
Tlie  real  genius  of  the  aspirant  was 
now  drawn  forth.  Brown  had,  by  a 
long  course  of  meditation  on  the  ani- 
mal system,  seconded  however  by  no 
aid  of  value  from  practical  observa^ 
tion,  devised  a  new  and  simple 
theory  of  medicine,  in  opposition  to 
the  complicated  one  of  his  former 
master,  Cullen,  then  in  the  highest 
repute.  The  new  practice  was  to 
supersede  all  tliat  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  to  introduce  certainty 
into  an  art  avowedly  imperfect  and 
conjectural.  The  result  was  the 
publication  of  his  *  Elementa  Medi- 
cinse,'  which  he  further  explained  in 
a  course  of  private  lectures,  that  were 
attended  by  a  great  number  of  me- 
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dical  students ;  some  induced  as 
usual  by  a  fondness  for  novelty  and 
speculation,  and  others  by  the  idea 
held  out  of  an  abridgment  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  study,  which  this 
system  would  render  useless.  Brown 
scrupled  no  means  to  push  his  doc- 
trines ;  a  new  medical  language  was 
introduced  ;  ideas  totally  at  variance 
with  former  opinions  were  main- 
tained ;  and  the  most  virulent  abuse 
of  the  regular  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity was  perscveringly  uttered. 
Tlie  theorist,  vulgar  in  manners,  and 
intemperate  in  conduct,  was  a  very 
unfavourable  object  for  imitation  and 
example  in  all  respects  ;  yet  he  con- 
trived to  get  a  doctor*s  degree  from 
St.  Andrew's,  and  carried  on  the  can- 
test  for  some  years ;  until,  ruined  in 
reputation,  and  involved  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  repaired  in  1786  to 
London,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
aged  58,  1788.  The  main  principle 
of  Brown's  system  was  that  life  was  a 
forced  state,  and  only  sustained  by 
the  action  of  external  agents  ope- 
rating upon  the  body,  every  part  of 
which  was  endowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  existence,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  excitability.  If  the 
power  of  force  of  the  external  ex- 
citing agents  was  within  a  certain 
limit,  the  body  was  maintained  in 
eauilibrium,  or  in  health ;  if  the  force 
fell  short  of  a  certain  amount,  the 
excitability  accumulated  in  the  body 
and  produced  diseases  which  he 
termed  sthenic ;  while  the  external 
agents,  if  in  excess,  exhausted  the 
excitability  too  rapidly,  and  pro- 
duced asthenic  diseases.  The  means 
of  remedying  these  diseases  were  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  their 
origin,  and  were  equally  simple  and 
few.  He  discarded  the  numerous 
drugs  which  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  employed,  and  con- 
fined himself  to  two— alcohol  in  any 
of  its  forms,  as  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  as 
a  remedy  for  the  one  set  of  diseases, 
and  opium  for  the  opposite  class.  In 
Germany  and  Italyihis  doctrines  met 
with  a  very  general  reception,  and 
much  mbchief  was  the  result,  from 


the  unqualified  trust  reposed  in  a 
system  too  general  and  abstract  for 
individual  cases :  their  influence, 
however,  has  long  since  ceased,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  they  were  useful  in  exterminating 
numerous  false  and  trifling  analogies 
which  had  long  misled  the  medical 
world,  and  in  leading  to  a  steady  and 
full  trial  of  vigorous  and  efficient 
remedies. 

John  Aamstrono  (1708--1779), 
born  at  Castleton,  Roxburglishire, 
studied  for  tlie  medical  profession  at* 
Edinburgh,  and  settled  in  London  as 
a  physician.  His  tendency,  how- 
ever, to  appear  as  a  general  author 
barred  his  advancement ;  and  he  was 
compelled  henceforth  to  be  known 
only  as  a  didactic  practitioner.  The 
indelicacy  of  his  first  poem,  *  The 
Economy  of  Love,'  was  forgotten 
when  his  *  Art  of  preserving  Health,' 
another  effort  of  his  muse,  appeared 
1744.  But  no  subsequent  wof-k  of 
Dr.  Armstrong  was  equal  to  that 
poem ;  and  the  author  was  glad  again 
to  practise  in  his  profession,  as  phy- 
sician to  the  army  in  Germany.  At 
the  peace  of  1763  he  returned  to 
London,  and  in  1771  accompanied 
Mr.  Fuseli  in  a  tour  of  Italy ;  of 
which  he  has  led  us  an  account,  un- 
der the  assumed  style  of  Lancelot 
Temple.  Tliat  name  he  had  before 
put  to  some  *  Sketches,'  on  various 
subjects,  that  had  gained  him  some 
little  applause  by  the  proofs  they  af- 
forded of  the  au  thorns  knowledge  of 
the  world.  .  He  aided  the  poet 
Thomson,  by  contributing  to  his 
*  Castle  of  Indolence'  the  fine  stanzas 
descriptive  of  the  maladies  to  which 
the  votaries  of  indolence  become 
martyrs  ;  and  he  died  aged  71,  1779. 
The  *  Art  of  Preserving  Health'  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  di- 
dactic English  efforts,  while  the 
poetry  is  often  of  a  very  superior 
cast. 

John  Jortin  (1698—1770)  was 
bom  in  London,  and  educated  at 
the  Charter-house,  and  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  His  father,  who 
had  been  a  gentleman  of  king  Wil- 
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liam's  privy-cbainber,*  was  on  board 
the  vessel  of  sir  Cloudesley  Shove), 
and  perished  with  that  admiral  at 
sea.  Young  Jortin  took  orders  in 
1724,  and  soon  after  obtained  the 
vicarage  of  Swavesey;  but  he  re- 
signed this  preferment  to  live  in  Lon- 
don, where  ne  appeared  as  an  author 
on  various  subjects,  gaining  deserved 
applause  for  his  *  Remarks  on  Eccle- 
siastical History/  and  assailing  some 
notions  in  Warburton's  •  Divine  Le- 
gation.' In  1781  he  obtained  the 
living  of  St  Dunstan*8-in-the-£ast, 
London,  and  in  1762  a  stall  in  St. 
Paul's  and  the  vicarage  of  Kensing- 
ton. He  died,  aged  72,  1 770.  Jortin 
was  as  simple  and  amiable  in  private 
character  as  he  was  punctual  and  up- 
right in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties.  His  sermons  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  sound  theology,  couched  in 
language  highly  elegant,  concise,  and 
oratorical. 

Anthony  Askew  (1722—1774), 
born  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  was 
educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  then  went  to  study  me- 
dicine at  Leyden.  After  a  visit  to 
Constantinople  in  the  suite  of  tlie 
British  ambassador,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  settled  in  London  as  a 
physician.  As  he  had  an  ample 
fortune,  practice  was  not  his  object ; 
and  he  occupied  his  chief  time  in 
learned  ease,  and  in  the  collection  of 
fine  editions,  and  MSS.  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors — works  which  sold 
aflter  his  death  for  5000iL  He  was 
a  very  elegant  Latin  versifier;  and 
while  contemplating  the  editing  of 
-^schylus,  he  died,  aged  52, 1774. 

Edward  Young  (1681—1765), 
bom  at  Upham,  Hants,  was  son  of 
the  dean  of  Sorum,  and  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  New  College, 
Oxford.  He  became  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls,  and  not  purposing  to  take  o^- 
ders,  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  was  induced  by  the  duke  of 
Wharton  to  stand  his  election  as 
member  for  Cirencester,  but  failed. 
He  therefore  took  orders,  1727  ;  and 
soon  afler  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  king,  and  withdrew  from    the 


stage  his  tragedy  of  '  The  Two  Bro- 
thers,'which  was  already  in  rehearsal. 
He  was  aflerwards  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  living  of  Welwyn, 
Herts,  and  in  1739  married  lady  Eli- 
zabeth Lee,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Lichfield,  and  widow  of  colonel  Lee, 
whom  he  lost  the  following  year. 
To  relieve  himself  from  the  heavy 
melancholy  which  this  event  brou^it 
upon  him,  he  began  his  'Night 
Thoughts ;'  but  though  in  this  work 
he  seemed  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
he,  at  the  age  of  80,  solicited  further 
patronage  from  Seeker,  and  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
princess  dowager.  He  died,  aged  84, 
1765.  Dr.  Young  will  ever  live  in 
his  '  Night  Thoughts,'  a  work  com- 
pressing a  host  of  ethical  truths  and 
didactic  maxims  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  and  requiring  con- 
stantly the  utmost  attention  of  the 
reader.  Though  the  general  tenour 
of  the  book  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose the  author  a  gloomy  and  austere 
person,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  uni- 
rormly  cheerful  in  temperament,  the 
promoter  of  innocent  pastimes  among 
his  parishioners,  and  the  lively,  ele^ 
ffant,  and  hospitable  entertainer  of 
his  friends.  In  his  poem,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  his  step-son  is 
represented  by  Philander,  and  his 
step-daughter  by  Narcissa. 

James  Thomson  (1700—1748), 
son  of  a  kirk  minister,  was  bom  at 
Ednam,  Roxburghshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  university. 
Giving  up  his  previous  intention  of 
taking  orders,  he  came  to  London, 
and  published  his  •  Winter'  1726, 
which  introduced  him  to  lord  chan- 
cellor Talbot,  who  made  him  tra- 
velling tutor  to  his  son.  The  po- 
pularity of  *  Winter*  produced  •  Sum- 
mer' in  1727,  'Spring*  1728,  and 
*  Autumn'  in  1730 ;  but  the  death  of 
his  noble  nupil  was  soon  afler  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  diancellor,  and 
Thomson  was  thus  reduced  from  a 
state  of  comfort  to  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence. At  last  lord  Lyttleton  ob- 
tained for  him  the  post  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Leeward  islands ;  and 
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tliis  he  held  till  his  death,  of  fever, 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  at  the  age  of 
48,  1748.  Besides  the  'Seasons,' 
which  the  four  productions  already 
named  were  at  length  collectively  d©» 
nominated,  and  which  though  occsp 
sionally  laboured,  have,  by  their  sen- 
sibility and  natural  delineation,  esta- 
blished the  author's  fame  as  a  classi- 
cally elegant  descriptive  poet,  Thom- 
son wrote  some  plays ;  one  of  which, 
the  tragedy  of  'Tancred  and  Siris- 
munda,'  has  ever  been  popular.  His 
last  and  very  admirable  performance 
was  *  The  Castle  of  Indolence.' 

Thomas  Gray  (1716— 1771),  son 
of  a  money-scrivener,  was  bom  in 
London,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  As  he  was 
designed  for  the  law,  he  entered  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  1788  ;  but  an  in- 
vitation to  travel  with  Mr.  Walpole 
induced  him  to  relinquish  his  studies 
for  a  time ;  and  his  father  dying  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  continent, 
1741,  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
property  sufficient  to  live  upon. 
He  now  retired  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  occupied  himself  several  years  in 
laying  literary  schemes  and  plans  of 
magnitude ;  which  he  often  admirably 
commenced,  but  uniformly  wanted 
energy  to  mature.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared as  a  poet,  1747,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  *  Ode  on  Eton  college,* 
which  was  followed  by  his  *  Elegy  in 
a  countr}'  Churchyard ;'  the  last  a  pro- 
duction which  ran  through  eleven 
editions,  was  translated  into  Latin 
verse,  and  has  secured  lasting  popu- 
larity. In  1 759  Gray  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  was,  in  1 768,  presented  by 
the  duke  of  Grafton  with  the  profes- 
sorship of  modem  history  at  Cam- 
bridge, worth  800/.  a  year ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  wrote  the  *  Ode 
for  Music '  for  the  installation  of  that 
nobleman  as  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, 1769.  He  died  of  the  gout  in 
his  stomach,  aged  55,  1771,  at  Stoke 
Pogeis,  Bucks.  Gray  was  an  elegant 
writer  of  Latin  verse :  as  an  English 
lyric  poet  he  is  energetic,  mellifluous 
and  often  splendid ;  but  he  is  rarely 
sublime,    or   pathetic     He  was  in 


conduct  a  highly  moral  and  honour- 
able man,  friendly  and  hospitable, 
though  with  somewhat  coxcomical 
notions  of  elegance^  dignity,  and  the- 
value  of  birth. 

Allan  Ramsat  (1696 — 1768), 
bom  at  Peebles,  in  Scotland,  was 
originally  a  barber  at  Edinburgh ; 
but  possessing  a  strong  genius,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  Muses ;  and 
amongst  numerous  poems,  produced 
his  *  Gentle  Shepherd,'  a  pastoral 
comedy,  which  tor  simplicity  and 
elegance  is  universally  admired.  For 
some  time  he  kept  a  bookseller's 
shop,  and  died,  aged  67, 1768. 

William  Collins  (1720—1756), 
was  son  of  a  hatter  of  Chichester, 
and  went  from  Winchester  school 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  whence 
he  removed  to  Magdalen.  While  at 
the  university,  he  published  his 
'Oriental  Eclogues,'  admirable  for 
simplicity  and  tenderness ;  and  their 
success  unfortunately  induced  him  to 
remove  to  London,  1744,  as  a  literary 
adventurer.  Wholly  wanting  in  the 
pmdence  necessary  to  render  so  pre- 
carious a  mode  of  life  the  means  of 
support,  his  disappointments  made 
inroads  upon  a  frame,  originally  very 
sensitive  and  delicate ;  and  tnough 
he  did  not  suffer  a  positive  loss  of  in- 
tellect, he  was  placed  by  his  friends 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whence  his  sister 
took  him  to  die,  at  the  age  of  86, 
1756.  His  '  Odes,'  during  his  life  so 
little  appreciated,  are  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  productions  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry;  replete  with  pathos,  noble 
m  conception,  highly  imaginative, 
and  unaffectedly  sublime. 

William  Shenstons  (1714  — 
1768),  bora  at  Hales  Owen,  Salop, 
completed  his  education  at  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford ;  and  being  unresol- 
ved as  to  a  profession,  he  wandered 
about,  sometimes  visiting  London, 
sometimes  Bath,  until,  in  1745,  he 
settled  on  his  patemal  estate.  The 
Leasowes,  at  Hales  Owen.  There 
he  began  a  series  of  romantic  im- 
provements, which  terminated  in  the 
greatest   pecuniary  distress.       His 
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leisure,  until  his  worst  misfortunes 
came,  was  devoted  to  the  Muses  ; 
and  he  published  numerous  elegies, 
songs,  and  odes,  in  an  easy,  simple, 
and  elegant  style.  The  harass  occa^ 
sioned  by  dread  of  a  gaol,  at  last 
brought  on  a  putrid  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life  at  the  age  of  49, 
1763. 

David  Mallet  (1700—1765), 
bom  at  Crief  in  Scotland,  became 
in  1720  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Home  of  Edinburgh.  In  1723  he 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  accom- 
panying the  two  younger  sons  of 
the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winchester 
school ;  and  in  the  same  year  his 
admired  bcdlad  of '  William  and 
Margaret'  appeared  in  the  '  Plain 
Dealer'  of  Aaron  Hill.  He  subse- 
quently made  the  tour  of  Europe 
with  his  pupils ;  and  on  his  return, 
settled  in  London,  and  dropped  his 
name  of  Mallock  for  Mallet.  A 
self-educated  man,  it  is  not  matter 
of  wonder  that  he  should  now  show 
himself  a  sceptic  in  religion ;  nor 
that,  being  a  sceptic  in  religion,  he 
should  become  a  venal  poet.  Ac- 
cordingly, being  made  under  secre- 
tary to  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
he  lent  himself  to  the  resentment  of 
lord  Bolinbroke  against  his  deceased 
friend.  Pope,  for  having  clandestinely 
printed  his  lordship's  'Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King;'  and  on  the  prosecution 
of  admiral  Byng,  he  was  employed 
by  the  ministry  to  assist  in  making 
that  unfortunate  officer  their  scape- 
goat, his  reward  being  a  considerable 
pension.  On  the  accession  of  lord 
Bute  to  the  helm,  he  wrote  his  tra- 
gedy of  '  Elvira,'  to  which  a  poli- 
tical tendency  was  given  to  serve 
the  politics  of  that  nobleman  ;  and 
he  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs 
for  that  service.  After  accumular 
ting  a  handsome  property  by  such 
means.  Mallet  died,  aged  65,  1765. 

Charles  Churchill  (1731 — 
1764),  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Westminster,  and  educated  at 
the  school  there ;  but  he  made  so 
bad  use  of  his  time,  that  he  was 
refused  admission  at  Oxford  for  in- 


capacity.    He  married  at     17,  and 
when  ordained,  went  upon   a  poor 
curacy,  into  Wales,  where,  forgetfiil 
of  his  profession,  he  became  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  his  prospects    of  inde- 
pendence,   ended  in  a  bankruptcy, 
and  he  came  back  to  London.     On 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded 
to  his  curacy  of  St.  John's    West- 
minster,   and   now    taught     young 
ladies    to  read  and  write;    but  he 
was  with  difficulty  saved  from  gaol 
by  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  se- 
cond master  of  Westminster    school, 
who  liberally  satisfied  his  creditors. 
The  success  of  the  *  Actor,'  by  young 
Lloyd,  encouraged  Churchill  to  cul- 
tivate the  Muses  ;  and  he  published 
his  •  Rosciad,'  which  was  universaUy 
admired.     The    popularity    of    this 
and  other   peoms,  and   the  emolu- 
ments  arising  from  the  sale,    now 
altered  the  manners  of  the  poet.     He 
quitted  tlie  liabit  and  sobriety  of  a 
clergyman,  became  a  fashionable  man 
of  the  town,  abandoned  his  wife,  and 
launched  into  all  the  extravagance  of 
dissipated  life.     He  was  on  a  visit  to 
his  friend  Wilkes,  at  Boulogne,  when 
a  fever  carried  him  off)  aged  83,  1764. 
John  Dyer  (1700 — 1758),   born 
at  Aberglasney  in  Wales,  was  educat- 
ed at,  Westminster-school,  and  studied 
the  law  ;  but  had  a  greater  relish  for 
poetry  and  design,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  become  a  painter.     In 
1 727  he  published  his  *  Grongar-hill,' 
a  beautiful  little  poem,  and  after- 
wards set  out  for  Ital}',  to  delineate 
the  antiquities  of    that    celebrated 
country.     At  his  return,  in  1740,  ap- 
peared  his  poem,   *  The   Ruins    of 
Home;'  and,  taking  orders  soon  after, 
he  was  presented    to    the  living  of 
Cal thorp,  Leicestershire,      That  he 
exchanged  for    Belchford,  Lincoln- 
shire, and    ultimately  obtained  the 
rectory  of   Coninesbury ;    the  par- 
sonage of  which  he  was  enlarging 
and  improving,  when  a  rapid  con- 
sumption took  him  to  the  grave,  aged 
58,  1758.     The  two  poems  named, 
and  his  *  Fleece,'  are  very  delightful 
productions ;   sublime    yet    simple, 
and    breathing    forth     the    purest 
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flames  of  benevolence  and  hu- 
manity. 

William  Sohervile  (1692  ^ 
1743)  born  of  a  good  family  at  £d- 
ston,  Warwickshire,  was  educated  at 
Winchester-school,  and  New  college, 
Oxford  ;  and  inheriting  a  good  pater- 
nal estate,  he  lived  chieny  thereon, 
acting  as  a  magistrate,  and  mingling 
an  ardent  attachment  to  the  sports 
of  the  field  with  the  studies  of  a 
man  of  letters.  He  was  courteous, 
hospitable,  convivial,  and  what  is  too 
often  attendant  upon  those  qualities, 
careless  in  j[>ecuniary  matters ;  and 
this  last,  by  involving  him  in  embar- 
rassments, preyed  on  his  mind,  and 
imbittered  his  life  to  its  termination, 
at  the  age  of  51, 1 743.  He  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  'Chase,'  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,  which  maintains  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  tlie  didactic  and 
descriptive  class ;  his  enthusiasm  as  a 
sportsman  aiding  his  talents  as  a  poet. 

Mark  Akenside  (1721 — 1770), 
son  of  a  wealthy  butcher  of  New- 
castle^on-Tyne,  was  sent  at  18  to 
Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
a  preacher  amongst  dissenters  ;  but 
he  preferred  medicine,  and  was  al- 
lowed by  his  father  to  study  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  published  a  much  ad- 
mired dissertation  on  the  growth  of 
the  human  fetus.  On  quitting  Ley- 
den  he  practised  as  a  physician  at 
Northampton,  afterwards  at  Hamp- 
stead,  and  then  in  London,  where 
his  friend  Dyson  supported  his  ap- 
pearance by  an  allowance  of  300/.  a 
year.  His  abilities  began  now  to  re- 
commend him  :  he  published  several 
medical  treatises,  especially  on  dysen- 
teries, &c.,  and  became  physician  to 
the*queen.  He  died  of  putrid  fever 
aged  49,  1770.  Akenside  is  now 
chiefly  known  by  his  *  Pleasures  of 
Imagination,'  a  poem  which,  as  the 
production  of  a  young  man  of  23,  is 
a  very  astonishing  effort.  Though 
somewhat  stiff  in  style,  from  the 
author's  naturally  haughty  character, 
his  anxious  desire  to  be  correct,  and 
his  addiction  to  ornament,  it  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  blank  verse.  Smollett, 
in  allusion    to    Akenside's  hauteur, 
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has  described  him  with  his  usual 
satirical  skill  in  his  Peregrine  Pickle, 
as  giving  a  feast  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients.  - 

Richard  Savage  (1698 —  1743) 
was  the  natural  son  of  Anne,  coun- 
tess of  Macclesfield  and  the  earl  of 
Rivers  ;  and  passed  a  life  of  misery, 
through  the  singular  malice  of  his 
erring  mother.  His  &ther  was  pre- 
vented leaving  him  a  legacy  of  6000/. 
because  tiie  countess  declared  he  was 
dead ;  and  then  she  endeavoured  to 
send  him  to  the  plantations ;  and 
next  placed  him  apprentice  to  a  shoe- 
maker in  Holborn.  The  death  of 
the  nurse  altered  his  situation  ;  for 
in  searching  the  effects  of  her  whom 
he  had  considered  his  mother,  Savage 
discovered  letters  which  informed  him 
of  his  birth.  Leaving  in  disdain  his 
humble  profession,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  real  parent ;  but  appeals 
were  in  vain  upon  her  obdurate  heart, 
and  tlierefore,  as  he  had  acquired 
some  learning  at  St.  Alban's  school, 
he  commenced  author.  Though  no- 
ticed by  the  wits  of  the  age,  Savage 
often  passed  his  nights  in  the  open 
6elds  or  in  the  streets,  unable  to  pay 
even  for  an  obscure  lodging.  His 
tragedy  of  *  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,* 
at  last  raised  him  to  the  short  inde- 
pendence which  could  be  gained  from 
the  pro/its  of  200A  ;  but  whilst  he 
congratulated  himself  on  his  success, 
he  in  a  drunken  quarrel  killed  a  Mr. 
Sinclair.  He  was  tried  and  found 
guilty;  and  his  mother  not  only  re- 
joiced at  his  condemnation,  but  used 
her  influence  to  cause  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted— a  wish  which  would  have 
been  gratified,  had  not  the  countess 
of  Hertford  reported  to  the  queen 
the  relationship  of  the  parties,  and 
obtained  his  pardon.  Lord  Tyrcon- 
nel  next  tooK  him  into  his  family, 
with  an  allowance  of  200/.  a  year ; 
and  he  soon  after  published  '  The 
Bastard,'  a  poem  of  great  beauty, 
which  drove  his  unnatural  mother 
out  of  society,  intended  as  it  was  to 
expose  her  conduct.  Savage  was  by 
no  means  himself  without  great  &ults; 
he  lost  his  patron  and  friends  by  his 
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ungrateful  and  licentious  conduct ; 
and  at  last  was  brought  to  such  a  low 
estate,  that  he  was  for  more  than 
a  year  in  the  habit  of  passing  his 
nights  in  the  society  of  the  meanest 
rabble — in  the  summer  sleeping  on 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  the  winter 
among  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 
Some  friends  now  promised  to  raise 
him  50/.  if  he  would  retire  to  Wales, 
and  live  there  in  privacy ;  but  though 
he  went  thither,  he  soon  sighed  tor 
the  dissipation  of  London,  and  re- 
turning, was  arrested  by  the  mistress 
of  his  coffee-house  for  the  sum  of  8/. 
He  died  in  gaol  of  a  fever,  aged  45, 
1748.  His  works  are  usually  found 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author  b^  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  often  shared  his  po- 
verty, and  was  a  witness  to  his  suf- 
ferings, his  follies,  and  his  impru- 
dence. 

CoLLEY  Gibber  (1671—1757), 
son  of  Gabriel  Gibber,  a  talented 
sculptor,  two  of  whose  works  are  still 
to  be  seen  (the  brazen  statues  of  a 
raving  and  a  melancholy  maniac)  in 
Bethlem  Hospital,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don and  educated  at  Grantham  school. 
The  revolution  preventing  his  enter- 
ing at  Oxford,  he  turned  soldier,  and 
then  went  on  the  stage,  and  appeared 
in  inferior  characters  at  the  salary  of 
ten  shillings  a  week.  To  augment 
his  small  income,  he,  like  Shakspeare, 
essayed  to  be  play  writer  as  well  as 
actor;  and,  in  1696,  appeared  his 
*  Love's  last  Shift,'  and  in  1706,  his 
best  drama,  *  The  Gareless  Husband,' 
which  had  great  success.  In  1711 
he  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  of 
Drury-lane  theatre  with  Wilks  and 
Dogget ;  and  in  1717,  came  forth  his 
last  and  most  profitable  play,  *  The 
Nonjuror,'  a  new  version  of  which, 
under  the  title  of  •  The  Hypocrite,' 
is  yet  a  favourite  on  the  stage,  and 
which  in  itself  is  little  more  than  an 
adaptation  of  the  Tartuffe  of  Moli^re. 
George  I.  now  granted  Gibber  a  pen- 
sion, and  George  II.,  in  1730,  made 
him  laureat ;  but  little  inspired  as  he 
was,  the  appointment  was  the  means 
of  exposing  him  to  much  ridicule. 
He,  however,  had  sense  enoueh  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  sold 


his  share  in  the  theatre  (though  he 
continued  on  the  boards  as  an  occa- 
sional performer),  and  in  1740  pub- 
lished '  An  Apology  for  tlie  Life  of 
Mr.  Golley  Gibber,'  an  amusing  piece 
of  autobiography,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  the  characters  and  scenes 
of  the  day,  and  which  at  least  proves 
die  author  to  liave  been  undeserving 
of  Pope's  ill-natured  adoption  of  him 
as  the  hero  of  his  Dunciad.  Gibber 
died,  aged  86,  1757. 

PiETEO  Metastasio  (1698—1782), 
born  at  Rome,  became  the  most  illus- 
trious poet  of  modem  Italy.  At 
fourteen  he  produced  his  tragedy  of 
Giustino ;  wliich  produced  him  the 
patronage  of  the  jurist  Gravina,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Naples,  1718,  and 
there  assumed  tlie  clerical  liabit  as  an 
abbate.  Gravina  soon  after  died,  and 
left  the  poet  15,000  crowns,  which  he 
contrived  in  two  years  to  dissipate, 
through  (it  is  said)  a  platonic  friend- 
ship with  Bnignatelli,  usually  called 
the  Romanina,  the  most  celebrated 
actress  and  singer  of  Italy.  The  fame 
of  his  operas,  *  Gli  Orti  Esperidi,'  and 
'  Semiramide,'  extending  beyond  the 
Alps,  he,  in  1730,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  the  court  of  Vienna  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  that  capital,  as 
coadjutor  to  the  imperial  laureat, 
Apostolo  Zeno,  whom  he  ultimately 
succeeded.  The  life  of  Metastasio 
henceforward  presented  a  calm  uni- 
formity for  upwards  of  half  a  centuir ; 
during  which  period  he  retained  the 
favour  of  the  imperial  family  undi- 
minished, his  extraordinary  talents 
being  admirably  seconded  by  the  calm 
tenour  of  his  private  character,  and 
his  avoidance  of  court  intrigue.  He 
died  at  Vienna,  aged  84,  1782; 'and 
his  decease  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  Farinelli,  the  well-known 
singer,  who  about  1723  had  begun 
his  theatrical  career  with  him,  and  on 
such  friendly  terms,  and  such  conti- 
nued correspondence,  that  they  called 
each  other  *  Gemelli.'  The  poetry 
of  Metastasio  is  highly  refined,  elo- 
quent, pathetic  and  elevated  in  sen- 
timent ;  but  it  has  few  natural  deli- 
neations, and  though  it  pleasingly 
occupies  the  imagination,  rarely  satis- 
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fies  the  judgment — at  least  of  the 
English  reader. 

Stephen  Duck  (1708—1756),  a 
poet  of  extraordinary  fortune,  who 
from  being  a  thrasher  in  his  native 
parish  of  Charlton,  near  Marlborough, 
Wilts,  became  a  respectable  divine. 
Possessing  a  powenul  mind,  and 
being  of  a  persevering  character,  he 
first  applied  at  twentv-four  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  con* 
triving  to  obtain  a  few  books,  he, 
amidst  the  menial  labours  of  the  &rm 
on  which  he  was  a  servant,  became 
both  a  poet  and  philosopher.  The 
lines  of  Milton  enriched  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  correctness  of  Addison's 
Spectators  improved  his  understand- 
ing, and  helped  him  in  the  regular 
disposition  of  his  thoughts.  His 
poetical  attempts  were  made  known 
to  some  of  the  clergy,  and  at  last  to 
Caroline,  queen  of  George  11.^  who 
settled  a  pension  of  30/.  upon  him, 
and  enabled  him  not  only  to  live  in- 
dependently, but  to  take  orders ;  after 
which  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Byfleet,  Surrey.  Here  he  behaved 
with  great  propriety ;  he  was  followed 
as  a  preacher,  and  respected  as  a  man ; 
but  [lis  spirits  at  length  sank  into  a 
dreadful  melancholy,  and,  in  an  unfor- 
tunate moment,  he  threw  himself  from 
abridge  near  Reading  into  the  Thames, 
and  was  drowned,  in  his  49tli  year, 
1 756.  His  poetry  is  certainly  much 
above  mediocrity ;  and  his  poet*s  vel- 
vet cap  is  still  preserved  by  the  paro- 
chial officers  ot  Charlton. 

Prosper  de  Crebillon  (1674 — 
1762),  born  of  a  respectable  family 
at  Dijon,  was  educated  by  Jesuits, 
but  relinquished  the  law  for  the  tra- 
gic rouse.  His  second  production, 
'  Atreus,*  notwithstanding  its  horrid 
catastrophe,  established  his  fame; 
and  h'ls  '  Rhadamistus'  soon  after 
gave.him  claim  to  more  than  popular 
applause.  Neglected  by  the  court, 
Crebillon  for  some  years  retired  from 
society;  but  in  1731  he  was  admitted 
into  the  French  Academy,  from  which 
period  till  his  death  he  continued 
writing  on  historical  subjects  for  the 
stage.       He   died,   aged  88,    1762. 

2N 


The  power  of  Crebillon  in  depicting 
the  violent  passions  places  him  at  the 
head  of  that  style  of  modern  drama- 
tic poetry  ;  and  he  thus  may  well  be 
designated  the  French  iEschylus.  His 
graces  are  few ;  but  strength  and 
vigour  are  every  where  discernible, 
even  in  his  somewhat  neglected  plays 
of  Xerxes,  Semiramis,  Electra,  Pyr- 
rhus,  and  Catiline. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope  (1694 
— 1773),  son  of  the  third  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  was  bom  in  London, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Tri- 
nity hall,  Cambridge.  He  in  1714  be- 
gan the  tour  of  Europe  ;  and  after  re- 
ceiving lessons  of  gaming  at  the 
Hague,  polishing  his  manners  under 
the  dissipated  belles  of  Paris,  and 
visiting  Italy,  returned  1715  to  be- 
come gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  first 
parliament  of  George  I.,  he  sat  for 
St.  Germain's ;  and  he  supported 
the  prince's  opposition  to  the  court, 
until  called,  by  his  father's  decease 
1726,  to  the  house  of  lords.  There, 
elegant  and  perspicuous  in  his  de- 
livery, with  an  unexhaustible  com- 
mand of  language,  adorned  by  all  the 
graceful  arts  of  high-bred  urbanity 
and  sportive  facetiousness,  he  ac- 
quired decisive  superiority  above 
most  other  orators ;  so  that  when 
George  II.  succeeded,  he  was  placed 
in  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He 
went  in  1728  ambassador  to  Holland, 
and  was  rewarded  vrith  the  garter, 
and  the  office  of  high  steward  to  the 
household  ;  but  when  his  opposition 
to  Walpole,  in  1732,  had  stripped 
him  of  his  dignities,  he  for  twelve 
years  attacked  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment, until  the  coalition  of  par- 
ties in  1744  restored  him  to  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  In  1745  he  went  on 
an  embassy  to  Holland,  but  hastened 
back  to  become  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  where  the  mildness  of  his 
government  conciliated  the  affections 
of  the  Irish  nation.  He  was  made 
secretary  of  state  1746,  but  resigned 
two  years  after,  and  died,  aged  79, 
1773.  As  a  public  character,  lord 
Chesterfield  is  nighly  to  be  esteemed. 
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As  a  patron,  he  ^as  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  other  talented  authors  ; 
but  his  conduct  to  Johnson,  whose 
adulation  he  sought,  after  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  application  for  patron- 
age, exposed  him  to  the  indignant 
contempt  of  that  unbending  moral- 
ist. As  an  author,  his  fame  rests 
on  his  celebrated  *  Letters,*  sent  to 
his  natural  son  ;  the  fascinating  and 
intellectual  style  of  which  has  blind- 
ed many  to  the  fact,  that  in  wish- 
ing to  form  him  for  the  higher  ranks 
of  life,  he  has  shown  himself  the  ad- 
vocate of  hypocrisy,  licentiousness, 
and  infidelity.  A  studied  relaxation  of 
principle  is  apparent  throughout  those 
productions ;  popularity  was  to  be 
gained  by  every  art  which  can  sa- 
crifice honour,  religion,  and  moral- 
ity;  and,  as  Johnson  well  observed, 
'Chesterfield's  letters  are  well  cal- 
culated to  ingraft  the  morals  of  a 
strumpet  upon  the  manners  of  a 
dancing^master.' 

Samuel  Richardson  (1689 — 
1761)  was  born  in  Derbyshire, 
whither  his  &ther,  a  London  joiner, 
had  retired  to  a  small  farm.  Though 
he  had  no  particular  education,  he 
was  early  imbued  with  religious 
principles  by  his  mother ;  and  after 
tiaving  established  himself  as  a  prin- 
ter in  London,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  from  the  speaker,  Onslow, 
the  lucrative  office  of  printer  of  the 
journals  of  the  commons.  In  1 730 
he  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent 
of  law-printer  to  the  king.  In  1740 
appeared  his  'Pamela,'  which  was 
followed  by  *  Clarissa  Harlowe,'  and 
'  Sir  Charles  Grand ison  ;'  all  alike 
popular  novels,  and  in  which  he 
nas  presented  to  the  reader  a  most 
interesting  and  accurate  picture  of 
human  nature.  Richardson  thus 
raised  himself  to  celebrity  and  opu- 
lence ;  and  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
he  was  the  kind  master,  and  the  hos- 
pitable friend,  and  never  forgot  to 
add  exemplary  conduct  to  religious 
appearances.    He  died,  aged  72, 1761. 

Tobias  Smollett  ( 1 7*2 1 — 1 77 1 ) 
y^oungest  son  of  Archibald,  son  of 
sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  hart.. 


was  bom  at  Dalquhum,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, and  early  apprenticed  to 
a  surgeon  at  Glasgow.  The  death 
of  his  grandfather,  without  mention 
of  him  in  his  will»  induced  him  to 
become  surgeon's  mate  in  a  ship  of 
the  line  going  against  Carthagena; 
of  which  ill-conducted  expedition  he 
subsequently  published  an  account. 
He  was  soon  disgusted  with  the 
naval  service,  which  he  quitted  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  resided  some 
time  in  Jamaica ;  and  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  1746,  the  severities  used 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  towards 
the  Jacobites  after  the  fight  of  Cul- 
loden,  induced  him  to  write  his 
short  poem,  *  The  Tears  of  Scotland,' 
which  by  its  spirit,  pathos,  and  ele- 
^nce,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion. He  soon  after  married;  but 
receiving  only  a  small  part  of  his 
wife's  expected  fortune,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  applying  once 
more  to  his  pen,  and  produced 
'  Roderick  Random.'  *  Peregrine 
Pickle,'  appeared  1751,  and  became 
a  favourite  with  the  public,  both 
for  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  its 
admirable  portraiture  of  a  lady  of 
quality  (lady  Vane)  and  of  a  re- 
publican doctor  (  Akenside).  *  Count 
Fathom'  appeared  in  1754 ;  and 
soon  after,  for  a  libel  in  the  Criti- 
cal Review,  on  admiral  Knowles, 
as  connected  witli  the  Rochefort 
expedition,  he  was  fined  100/L,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  king's  bencli  for 
three  months ;  during  which  he 
wrote  his  *Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,' 
wherein  he  fails  in  his  attempt  to 
apply  the  Cervantic  humour  to  the 
case  of  an  English  knight^rrant, 
whose  eccentricities  excite  compas- 
sion rather  than  raillery.  In  1762 
he  defended  lord  Bute's  administra- 
tion, and  published  *  the  Briton/ 
which  was  rapidiv  encountered  by 
the  celebrated  *  North  Briton'  of 
Wilkes.  The  latter,  backed  by  the 
public  voice,  soon  reduced  'the 
Briton'  to  silence,  and  dissolved  a 
friendship  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  authors.  In  1768, 
grief  at    the   loss  of  his    daughter 
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induced  him  to  make  a  tour  through 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  spent 
two  years ;  and  on  his  return  he  pub- 
lished his  *  Travels,'  which  Sterne, 
in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  has  ri- 
diculed under  the  name  of  *Smel- 
fungus.'  In  1764  he  published  his 
'  Adventures  of  an  Atom,'  a  poli- 
tical satire,  in  ridicule  of  different 
administrations,  but  particularly  of 
that  of  lord  Chatham.  Increasing 
disease  induced  him  to  revisit  Italy 
1770,  as  a  last  resource;  and  he 
had  still  sufficient  mental  vigour  to 
compose  his  last,  and,  as  many  think, 
his  best  novel,  'The  Expedition  of 
Humphrey  Clinker.'  In  the  cynical 
but  humane  character  of  Matthew 
Bramble,  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  had  an  eye  to  himself, 
whom  he  also  more  formally  sketches 
under  the  name  of  Serle  in  the 
same  work.  Tliis  was  the  last 
fiash  of  his  genius;  and  he  died 
near  Leghorn,  aged  50, 1 77 1 .  Smol- 
lett was  a  highly  upright  man  in 
private  character.  As  a  novelist, 
he  displays  much  original  genius, 
though,  in  the  bad  taste  of  his  day, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  licence  in  his 
productions.  As  a  poet,  he  was 
singularly  descriptive  and  pathetic ; 
and  as  an  historian,  he  was  an  ani- 
mated and  facile  narrator,  rather 
than  a  philosopher  of  events.  He 
was  exposed  to  great  mortifications 
by  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  and  he  must 
be  added  to  the  number  of  those 
who,  after  contributing  to  the  amuse- 
ment, the  improvement,  and  the 
intellectual  pleasures  of  others,  find 
vexation,  disgust,  and  neglect  the 
reward  for  mental  exertion. 

Henry  Fielding  (1707—1754) 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Sharp- 
ham -park,  Somerset,  and  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  removed  to  Ley- 
den  ;  but  while  his  Other's  losses 
and  large  family  shortened  his  period 
of  study,  his  own  dissipated  turn  di- 
verted him  from  tlie  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, and  play-writing  became  his 
hobby.  His  commencing  efforts, 
however,  in  this  wa^  did  little  more 
than  (because  of  his  mixing  up  poli- 


tics with  his  plots)  afford  sir  Robert 
V^'alpole  an  excuse  for  his  act  to  limit 
the  number  of  theatres,  and  submit 
dramatic  performances  to  the  licence 
of  the  lord  chamberlain.  In  his  27th 
year  he  married  Miss  Craddock,  of 
Salisbury,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  and  some  fortune ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, he  became  possessed  of  a  small 
estate  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  his  extra- 
vagance brought  him,  in  three  years, 
with  a  young  family,  to  the  verge  of 
beggary.  He  now  dedicated  himself 
to  the  bar,  and,  till  he  could  obtain 
briefs,  wrote  *  The  History  of  Jona- 
than Wild,'  and  other  similar  things, 
for  subsistence;  but  nothing  took 
much  with  the  public,  except  his 
novel  of  'Joseph  Andrews,' 1742 ; 
and  the  comfort  he  derived  from 
what  that  brought  him,  was  alloyed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
had  tenderly  loved.  On  recovering 
his  spirits,  he  began  to  write  on  b^ 
half  of  the  existing  government,  and 
started  *The  True  Patriot,'  1745, 
against  which  *  The  Jacobite  Journal' 
was  launched  ;  and  his  labours  were 
thereupon  rewarded  with  the  then 
not  altogether  reputable  office  of  a 
Middlesex  justice.  To  the  credit  of 
Fielding,  however,  he  did  much  to 
render  it  more  respectable,  by  an  at- 
tention to  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
and  to  the  regulation  of  the  police  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  serious  oc- 
cupations, he  wrote  his  *  Tom  Jones,' 
which  WBS  followed  in  1 75 1  by  '  Ame- 
lia.' At  length,  however,  his  consti- 
tution began  to  yield,  to  the  frequent 
attacks  of  an  hereditary  gout ;  and 
two  months  after  arriving  at  Lisbon, 
whither  his  physician  liad  ordered 
him,  he  died,  aged  47, 1 754.  Fielding 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  novel-wri- 
ting school  in  England,  if  we  regard 
accurate  delineation  of  character,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  wit,  and  genuine  humour. 
Like  all  the  writers  of  fiction  of  hfs 
day,  he  was  prurient,  fond  of  groping 
for  nature  amongst  the  vulgar,  often 
coarse  in  description,  and  addicted 
to  throwing  a  gloss  upon  vice ;  and 
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it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  very  mo- 
dem school  has,  in  spite  of  the  labours 
of  a  Scott  to  abolish  from  romantic 
lore  indecency,  vulgarity,  and  the 
inclination  to  speak  respectfully  of 
great  scoundrels,  and  to  soften  down 
immorality  by  styling  it  an  excess  of 
'  goodness  of  heart,' gone  back  to  this 
defilement 

Gkobqk  Chetne  (1 671— 1748), 
born  in  Scotland,  after  studying  di- 
vinity very  closely,  devoted  himself  to 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  then  set- 
tled in  London  as  a  physician  1701. 
Here,  from  indulging  too  much  in 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  table,  he  became 
so  corpulent,  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  mount  a  pair  of  stairs  ;  where- 
upon he  resolved  to  adopt  a  total 
change  of  diet,  of  which  he  has  given 
an  account  in  his  'English  Mala- 
dy,' once  a  book  of  extraordinary 
popularity.  By  the  use  of  a  milk 
regimen  principally,  he  reduced  him- 
seGr  from  the  enormous  weight  of  32 
stone  to  nearly  a  third,  and  lived  in 
health  to  the  age  of  72.  He  died  at 
Bath,  1743. 

William  Stckely  (1687—1765), 
bom  at  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire, 
completed  his  studies  at  Bennet  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  then  practised 
as  a  physician  at  Boston,  London, 
and  lastly  at  Grantliam.  Repeated 
attacks  of  the  gout  at  length  caused 
him  to  abandon  his  profession  for 
the  church ;  and  after  receiving  or- 
ders from  archbishop  Wake,  he  ob- 
tained the  living  of  All  Saints,  Stam- 
ford, 1730^  whence  he  removed  to 
Somerby,  near  Grantham,  and  in 
1747  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George, 
Queen's-square,  London.  There  he 
died  of  palsy,  azed  77,  1765.  The 
fiime  of  Dr.  Stukely  rests  on  his  an- 
tiquarian speculations,  which,  though 
occasionally  meriting  the  raillery 
which  the  credulity  of  his  fraternity 
induces,  made  important  accessions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  mo- 
numents of  human  art  and  industry 
belonging  to  our  country.  His  chief 
works  are  *  Itinerarium  Curiosum,' 
and  *  An  Account  of  Stonehenge.' 

William  Hoqabth  (1697—1764), 


son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  bora  on 
Ludgate-hill,  London,  and  bound 
apprentice  to  a  plate  engraver.  TTie 
finest  piece  by  whidi  he  distinguished 
himself  was  a  representation  of 
Wanstead  assembly,  about  1720 :  and 
he  then  engaged,  on  his  own  account, 
engraving  arms  and  shop-bilb,  and 
designing  plates  for  booksellers. 
Hb  cuts  for  Hudibras  and  otlier 
works,  are  still  preserved  as  curiosi- 
ties; but  his  powers  were  exerted 
with  singular  effect  also  in  portrait- 
painting.  He  thus  rose  to  &me,  and 
in  1730  clandestinely  married  sir 
James  Thorohill's  daughter;  and 
the  knight,  after  a  little  squabble, 
was  proud  of  the  connexion.  During 
his  residence  at  South  Lambeth,  Ho- 
garth contributed  largely  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  Yauxhall-gardens,  by 
painting  allegorical  subjects  for  Tyers, 
the  manager ;  and  in  1733  app«ired 
the  first  of  a  series  uf  works,  which 
have  given  him  an  undying  name* 
This  was  the  set  of  engravings  enti- 
tled *  The  Hariot's  Progress ;'  and 
at  once  successful  in  a  new  mode  of 
conveying  moral  instruction,  he  pro- 
duced in  succession  *  The  Midnight 
Conversation,'  *  The  Rake's  Progress,' 
*The  Marriage  k-la^Mode,'  'The 
Happy  Marriage,'  &c.  Afler  the 
piece  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  visited 
France,  and,  while  taking  a  drawine 
of  the  gates  of  Calais,  was  arrested 
as  a  spy,  but  soon  liberated — a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  recorded  in  his 
'  O  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,' 
1749.  In  1753,  in  his  '  Analysis  of 
Beauty,'  he  was  the  first  to  assert 
tliat  a  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty ; 
an  opinion  which  has  been  since  al- 
lowed founded  in  truth  and  nature. 
Hogarth  died  at  his  house  in  Leices- 
ter-square, aged  67,  1764.  The  his- 
torical paintings  of  Uiis  talented  man 
were  few,  but  very  finely  executed ; 
of  which  his  *  Paul  before  Felix,'  now 
in  Lincoln's-inn-hall,  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen. 

James  Thornbill  (1676 — 1732) 
was  of  a  respectable  but  reduced  &- 
mily.  Havinff  a  taste  for  painting, 
he,  by  the  aid  of  his  uncle,  the  great 
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Sydenham,  travelled  early  on  the 
continent,  and  made  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  some  of  the  pieces  of  the 
best  masters ;  and  his  talents  became 
at  length  so  spoken  of,  that  queen 
Anne  intrusted  to  him  die  beautify- 
ing of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with 
the  history  of  that  saint,  which  he 
executed  in  a  grand  style,  on  eight 
panels.  He  acquired  much  fame  by 
painting  with  allegorical  and  other 
subjects  the  ceiling  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  a  room  at  Hampton-court, 
the  hall  at  Bleniieim,  and  the  altar- 
piece  of  All  Souls',  Oxford ;  and 
having  become  wealthy,  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  commons,  and  was 
knighted  by  George  1 1 .  Hogarth,  as 
has  been  stated,  married  his  daugh- 
ter; and  he  died,  aged  56,  1732. 
Thornhill's  colouring  was  defective ; 
but  for  the  alleged  faults  of  his  ceil- 
ing-perspective some  allowance  must 
be  made,  since  the  difficulty  must  be 
great  to  give  due  effect  to  designs 
painted  on  vaulted  and  often  un- 
equal-shaped surfaces.  Of  his  his- 
torical paintings,  his  'St.  Paul  at 
Melita,'  is  regarded  the  best.  It  re- 
cords the  apostle's  shaking  the  viper 
from  his  hand. 

Lady  Maat  Wortlby  Montague 
(1690—1762),  eldest  daughter  of 
Evelyn  Pierrepont,  duke  of  King- 
ston, was  bom  at  Thoresby  Notts. 
She  was  instructed  by  bishop  Burnet 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  married, 
1712,  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  a 
gentleman  of  great  political  know- 
ledge and  influence,  distinguished  as 
an  eloquent  member  of  parliament, 
and  as  the  friend  of  Addison.  In 
1716  she  accompanied  her  husband 
in  his  embassy  to  Constantinople ; 
and  while  in  Turkey,  examined  the 
manners  and  habits'  of  the  people, 
and  communicated  by  letter  her  ob- 
servations to  her  friends  in  Eo^nd  ; 
a  correspondence  on  which  her  &me 
as  an  author  rests.  On  her  return, 
1718,  she  introduced  among  Chris- 
tians inoculation  for  the  smallpox, 
having  seen  it  practised  by  the  Turks; 
and,  until  the  adoption  of  vaccination, 
the  boon  was  acknowledged  by  all 


Europe.  It  had  before  been  com- 
mon for  the  destructive  disorder  to 
cause  blindness,  or  some  other  grie- 
vous deprivation  (if  it  did  not  kill), 
in  one  case  out  of  fifty  ;  but  its  bale- 
ful influence  was  suddenly  restricted 
to  one  in  5001  Now  settling  at 
Twickenham,  lady  Mary  formed  an 
intimacy,  which,  however,  did  not 
endure,  with  the  irascible  Pope  ;  in 
1739,  she  settled  at  Brescia,  near 
Venice,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
and  continued  there  till  1761,  when 
she  returned  to  see  her  daughter,  who 
had  married  lord  Bute  ;  and  she  died 
1762,  aged  72.  Lady  Mary's  claims 
as  a  poet  are  to  ease  and  grace,  though 
with  a  too  frequent  disregard  of  deli- 
cacy ;  but  as  a  lette^writer  she  will 
ever  be  accounted  superior,  for  her 
wit,  solidity,  and  descriptive  powers. 

William  Hay,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  who  represented  Seaford  in 
parliament  from  1734  till  his  death 
in  1755,  aged  56.  He  defended  the 
measures  of  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  but 
he  is  most  celebrated  for  his  *  Essay 
on  Deformity,'  wherein  he  rallies  his 
own  imperfection  in  this  respect  with 
much  good-humour.  '  Bociily  defor- 
mity,' he  observes,  *  is  very  rare ;  and 
among  558  gentlemen  of  the  house 
of  commons,  I  am  the  only  one  dis- 
figured in  shape  by  nature.  Thanks 
to  my  worthy  coustituents»  who  never 
objected  to  my  person  ;  and  I  hope 
never  to  give  tnem  cause  to  object  to 
my  conduct.'  The  following  sensible 
remarks  are  from  hb  essay  :  '  A  de- 
formed person  should  first  be  upon 
his  ffuard  against  those  frailties  to 
whicn  he  is  more  particularly  ex- 
posed; and  as  Juvenal  recommends 
all  men  to  pray  for  a  sound  mind  in 
a  healthy  body— u/  tU  mens  sana  m 
corfore  sano — so  would  I  add  this 
petition,  ut  sU  mens  recta  in  corpore 
curw), — for  an  upright  mind  m  a 
crooked  body.  The  deformed  person, 
secondly,  should  bear  the  ridicule  of 
the  world  like  a  man,  forgjive  it  like 
a  Christian,  and  consider  it  as  a  phi- 
losopher. His  triumph  will  be  com- 
plete if  he  can  exceed  o*' —  "~ 
pleasantry  on  himself;  fr 
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give  over  when  it  sees  itself  outdone, 
and  so  will  malice  when  it  finds  it 
has  had  no  effect.     The  deformed 
person   should,   lastly,  attempt  the 
improvement  of  his    mind,    whose 
crookedness  would  be  a  worse  matter 
than  that  of  the  body.     The  name  of 
Socrates  is  as  much  sounded  now  as 
tliat  of  Csesar,  and  his  works,  though 
he  was  deformed,  still  teach  ns.     Let 
him  say  to  himself,  I  am  weakly  and 
unable  to  serve  my  country  in  the 
field  ;  let  me  then  try  to  benefit  her 
in  the  closet.     Let  me  there  write 
what  may'^th  improve  myself  and 
instruct  others ;  and  if  I  cannot,  like 
a  Hercules,  go  forth  to  rid  the  world 
of  monsters,  let  me  at  least  try  to  set 
upon  those  that  especially  infest  my- 
self. I  may  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
of  my  own  heart ;  I  may  crush  the 
hydra  of  vices  which  inthral  me  ;  I 
may    pursue    virtue    with    all   the 
energy  required  to  come  up  with  the 
stag  of  iEnoe ;  and  I  may  encircle 
myself  with  the  Amazonian  girdle  of 
Christian  philosophy  and  contented- 
ness,  which  can  shield  me  at  once 
from  the  darts  of  scorn  and  malevo- 
lence.'   Such  are  the  consolations  of- 
fered by  this  worthy  man  to  those 
who,  like  himself,  cannot    boast   of 
regularity  of  form  ;   but  it  may  be 
yet  more  soothing  to  them  to  be  as- 
sured that  none  but  the  most  unfeel- 
ing and  contemptible,  the  most  irre- 
ligious and  unjust,  would  ever  dream 
of   throwing     ridicule    upon    their 
fellow-creatures,  because  of  peculiari- 
ties which  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence have   allowed.      Let    them 
reflect  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to 
bear   deformity,  unaccompanied    by 
pain,  than  the  loss  of  sight,  or  hear- 
ing, or  reason ;  let  them  remember 
that  the  habitations  in  which  their 
souls  are  lodged,  though  not  splendid 
are  convenient ;  that  they  are  but  te- 
nants of  them  for  life,  or  more  proper- 
ly at  will :  and  lastly,  that  their  mis- 
called calamity  has  been  an  excel- 
lent,  and  pernaps  merciful  prepara- 
tion (by  its  drawing  them  from  the 
vanities  of  the  world)  for  their  soul's 
transference  into  those  glorious  and 


[modben 

unfleshly  mansions  which  are '  eternal 
in  the  heavens.' 

Charles  Rollin  (1661—1741), 
bom  at  Paris,  studied  in  the  coll^ 
of  Plessb,  of  which  he  became  rector, 
1694.  lie  distinguished  himself  by 
his  restoration  of  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  was  at  length  appointed  rector  of 
the  university  of  Pans,  i  720  ;  but  the 
disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jan- 
senists,  which  he  meddled  with,  occa- 
sioned his  expulsion  from  the  chair  in 
two  months.  He  thereupon  devoted 
himself  in  retirement  to  tne  composi- 
tion of  his  excellent  works, '  The  An- 
cient History  of  tlie  Egyptians, Cartha- 
ginians, Babylonians,  &c.,'  and  '  The 
Roman  History ;'  the  former  of  which 
is  especially  accurate,  and  elegantly 
written.    He  died,  aged  80,  1 741. 

Carl  von  Linnaus  (1707 —  I778X 
was  the  son  of  a  Swedish  clergyman, 
and  born  at  Roeshult.  After  an 
education  at  Upsal  and  Leydes,  he 
settled  at  Stockholm  as  a  physician ; 
and  he  soon  became  so  celebrated, 
that  the  king  of  Sweden  made  him  a 
noble,  1757,  and  his  successor,  Gus- 
tavus  III.  doubled  his  pension,  1776, 
and  settled  on  him  a  handsome  es- 
tate. In  a  tour  of  Lapland,  Linnieus 
noticed  every  thing  which  he  might 
turn  to  account ;  and  he  then  ex- 
plored the  mines  of  Sweden,  and 
travelled  attentively  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  A  brief 
visit  to  England  followed;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Stockholm,  he  effected 
the  establishment  of  a  royal  academy 
of  sciences,  and  gave  to  tiie  world  his 
'  Systema  Naturae,'  *  Genera  Plan- 
tanira,'  and  other  works,  which,  until 
the  recent  classification  of  the  phi- 
losophical Cuvier,  were  regarded  uni- 
versally as  text-books.  This  great 
man  died,  aged  71,  1778. 

Flora  MAcnoNALnwas  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Scottish  laird,  Macdonald 
of  Milton,  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist 
(Hebrides),  and  had  just  left  a  board- 
school  at  Edinburgh  when  the  insur- 
rection of  1745  began.  After  taking 
leave  of  the  Pretender  at  Portree, 
she  was,  on  her  return  home,  seized 
by  the  Hanoverian  troops,  and  cai^ 
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ried  by  sea  to  London.  During  an 
imprisonment  of  many  months,  she 
was  visited  and  interrogated  by  Fre^ 
derick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction  ;  and,  on  her 
enlargement,  she  was  taken  by  lady 
Primrose,  of  Diinnipace,  under  her 
especial  protection,  until  the  Preten- 
der's affiiir  had  ceased  to  be  talked  of. 
In  1750  she  married  Mr.  Alexander 
Macdonald,  son  of  that  Macdonald 
of  Kingsburgh  who  had  aided  her 
in  furthering  the  escape  of  the  prince. 
On  the  decease  of  her  husband's 
father,  she  became  the  mistress  of 
that  house  wherein  the  prince  and 
herself  had  been  so  kindly  received  ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friend  Bos- 
well  there  visited  her,  1 773.  In  1 774 
Macdonald  and  his  heroic  wife  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  having 
purchased  an  estate  there  ;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  dis- 
turbed them  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  husband  of  Flora  Macdonald 
was  necessarily  on  the  side  of  old  in- 
stitutions and  order.  He  was  im- 
prisoned as  an  enemy  to  liberty,  but 
proved  his  love  of  it  by  escaping  from 
pol ;  and  he  after  figured  as  captain 
in  a  regiment  of  *  North  Carolina 
Highlanders.'  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  pair  took  ship  for  their 
native  Hebrides  ;  and  after  sustain- 
ing the  attack  of  a  French  ship,  a 
contest  in  which  the  heroine  stood  to 
the  single  gun  of  the  vessel,  they  ar- 
rived safely  at  Skye.  In  that  island 
Mrs.  Macdonald  died,  aged  61, 1 790  ; 
and  she  was  wrapped,  for  a  shroud, 
in  one  of  the  sheets  in  which  prince 
Charles  Edward  had  slept  at  Kings- 
burgh. She  \e(i  five  sons,  who  all 
served  their  king  in  a  military  capa- 
city. 

Giovanni  Battista  Cipriani, 
(1727—1785),  born  at  Pistoja,  in 
Tuscany,  af^er  studying  painting  at 
Rome,  came  to  England  with  sir 
William  Chambers,  1753.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
its  foundation,  1769,  and  made  much 
money  by  his  numerous  works,  pro- 
ducea  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England.     His  paintings  are  mostly 


at  Houghton ;  and  his  drawings, 
from  which  Bartolozzi  and  others 
engraved,  are  spread  about  in  various 
collections,  and  highly  valued.  He 
was  especially  celebrated  for  grace 
and  elegance  in  the  human  figure ; 
and  his  mncy  whole  lengths  of  ancient 
persons,  such  as  Sappho,  Anacreon, 
&c.,  are  still  highly  appreciated.  He 
died  at  Chelsea,  aged  58, 1785. 

Baron  LuDviG  Holbero  ( 1 684— 
1754),  called  the  Colossus  of  Danish 
literature,  was  born  at  Bergen  in 
Norway,  and  left  an  orphan  and  poor 
'by  his  father,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Danish 
army.  Having  received  a  free  and 
not  very  superior  education  at  Co- 
penhagen, Ludvig  turned  tutor  for 
bread ;  and,  contriving  to  get  to  Eng- 
land, passed  two  years  in  poverty  at 
Oxford.  He  next  travelled  with 
a  rich  Dane,  his  pupil,  into  Ger- 
many ;  and  on  another  occasion  con- 
trived to  proceed  as  far  as  Rome,  for 
the  most  part  on  foot ;  and  of  his  pe- 
destrian tour  back  thence  to  Den- 
mark, by  which  he  recovered  his 
strength  (so  far  depressed  when  in 
the  capitol,  that  he  could  hardly 
crawl),  he  has  given  an  amusing  ac- 
count in  his  autobiography.  On  his 
return  home,  he  astonished  the  Danes 
by  his  efforts  in  satirical  poetry,  and 
produced  a  masterpiece  in  the  heroi- 
comic  vein,  styled  *  Peder  Paars,* 
which  has  obtained  for  him  the  title 
of  the  '  Danish  Butler,'  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  Hudibras. 
From  1723  to  1746  his  days  were 
occupied  in  dramatic  composition, 
and  no  less  than  forty  comedies  came 
from  his  pen  ;  in  allusion  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  which,  a  modern  critic 
observes,  *  there  have  been  but  three 
comic  poets  deserving  the  name — 
Plautus,  Moli^re,  and  Holberg.' 
This  is  indeed,  if  true,  great  praise, 
liis  philosophical  satire,  entitled 
'  Niels  Klim*s  Subterraneous  Jour- 
ney,' in  tlie  manner  of  Swif^  places 
him  on  a  level  with  the  Irish  dean, 
and  even  with  Lucian;  and  indeed 
the  annals  of  literature  afford  no  pa- 
rallel instance  of  a  satiric  author  so 
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admirable,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
so  universal.  A  History  of  Den- 
mark, of  the  Church,  and  an  Uni- 
versal History,  came  from  the  same 
pen ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed 
that,  *  when  Frederick  V.  of  Den- 
mark raised  the  author  to  the  peer- 
age, he  only  created  a  baron — whereas 
Holberg  had  created  a  national  lite- 
rature.' This  gifted  man  died  wealthy, 
and  a  bachelor,  aged  69,  1754,  leaving 
all  his  property  to  the  Academy  of 
Sorue,  instituted  for  the'patriotic  pur- 
posejof  preventing  the  Danish  nobility 
from  studying  at  foreign  universities. 
Philippe  Dbstouches  (1687  — 
1754).  bom  of  a  good  family,  at 
Tours,  entered  the  army  at  sixteen, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bar- 
celona. From  being  found  amongst 
a  party  of  players  in  Switzerlimd,  it  is 
presumed  he  had  lost  the  favour  of 
his  family  :  however  this  may  be,  the 
marquis  de  Paysieux,  on  reading  a 
piece  he  had  composed  for  his  fellow 
actors,  invited  him  to  Paris,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  write  for  the  theatre 
there.  His  subsequent  comedies  of 
•  L'Ingrat,*  *  Le  Medisant,*  and 
*L'Irr^solu,*  having  brought  him  in- 
to general  notice,  the  due  d'Orleans 
sent  him  with  the  abb^  Dubois  to 
England »  as  an  assistant  in  the  nego- 
tiations carrying  on  between  the  two 
courts ;  and  when  Dubois  returned 
to  France,  the  poet  remained  seven 
years  as  sole  resident  in  England,  and 
there  married  a  woman  of  some  pro- 
perty. On'*  the  death  of  the  due  d* 
Orleans,  Destouches  retired  to  Milan, 
and,  purchasing  a  small  estate,  pro- 
duced his  two  best  plays,  *  Le  Philo- 
sophe  Mari^,'  and '  Le  Glorieux,'  the 
last  by  some  thought  equal  to  Mo- 
li^re.  At  the  close  of  life,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  growing  irreligion 
of  the  times ;  and,  with  a  hope  to 
check  it,  composed  above  a  thou- 
sand epigrams  against  unbelievers. 
He  died,  aged  67,  1754.  Destouches 
takes  place  after  Moli^re  and  Reg- 
nard,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  is  in- 
ferior in  truth  and  sentiment,  and  to 
the  latter  in  vivacity  and  ease ;  but 
he  is  regarded  as  superior  to  both  in 


stage  effect,  propriety,  and  the  power 
of  reaching  the  pathetic,  without  the 
destruction  of  comic  humour. 

The  Brothers  Jussieu. — ^These 
were  three  celebrated  French  bo- 
tanists. Antoine,  a  ph^ician,  made 
a  botanical  tour  in  Spam  and  Portu- 
gal, whence  he  imported  plants :  he  be- 
came professor  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
and  died  1758.  Bernard  (1699— 
1777),  also  a  physician,  was  demon- 
strator of  botany  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi, 
and  was  much  noticed  by  Louis  XV., 
who  employed  him  to  form  a  botani- 
cal garden  at  Trianon.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  our  Royal  Society.  Joteph 
(1704—1779)  went  to  Peru,  and  re- 
mained thirty-six  years  in  South 
America,  studying  its  plants ;  re- 
specting whicli  he  kept  a  diary,  which 
was  unfortunately  lost  on  his  passage 
home  in  his  old  age.  The  botanical 
system  of  the  three  is  regarded  in 
France  as  more  correct  than  tliat  of 
Linnseus. 

Marie  FRAN901S  Arouet  i^% 
Voltaire  (1694 — 1778),  was  son 
of  a  notary.  He  was  bom  at 
Cliatenay,  near  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Jesuits' 
college  in  Paris  ;  but  instead  of  stu- 
dying for  the  bar,  he  was  always  seen 
among  a  society  of  wits  and  epicu- 
reans. Being  compelled  to  quit 
France  in  consequence  of  a  broil 
with  the  chevalier  de  Rolian,  he  took 
refuge  in  England ;  where  George  I. 
enabled  him  to  obtain  subscribers 
sufficient  to  publisli  his  '  Henriade,* 
the  only  epic  poem  which  France  can 
boast,and  which  is  deservedlyesteemed 
for  its  high  sentiments,  smooth  veisi- 
6cation,  faithful  delineations  of  cha- 
racter, and  elegance  of  style.  During 
similar  periods  of  exile  for  his  deisti- 
cal  publications,  Voltaire  supplanted 
the  Cartesian  philosophy  (which  bad 
hitherto  prevailed  in  France,  and 
liad  undermined  the  Copemican  the- 
ory of  the  universe),  by  establishing 
the  Newtonian  system.  In  1750  he 
accepted  Frederick  the  Great's  invi- 
tation to  reside  at  Berlin,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  22,000  livres ;  for  which  he 
was  to  devote  two  hours  a  day  to 
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correcting  tlie  king's  works.  Here, 
however,  he  entered  into  the  dispute 
between  the  two  mathematicians, 
Maupertuis  and  Koenig ;  and  being 
dismissed  his  office,  he  finally  bought 
an  estate  at  Femey,  near  Geneva, 
a  savage  spot  belonging  to  France, 
having  a  village  with  only  fifty  inhar 
bitants.  By  his  means  the  place  be- 
came fertilized ;  and  in  a  short  time 
1200  persons,  principally  watchmar 
kers,  established  their  manufacture 
there,  exporting  their  labours  all  over 
the  continent.  There  Voltaire  af- 
forded protection  to  the  great  niece 
of  Comeille,  and  did  much  for  the 
family  of  the  unfortunate  Galas. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia,  and  even  the  people  of 
Paris,  now  courted  him  again  ;  and 
at  the  great  age  of  eighty-four  he 
hastened  to  the  capital,  where,  during 
the  performance  of  his  Irene,  his 
bust  was  crowned  in  full  theatre. 
The  great  excitement  consequent  on 
this  visit,  carried  the  philosopher  to 
the  grave  in  a  few  weeks  atter  his 
arrival  at  Paris,  1778.  Voltaire's 
chief  talent  lay  in  a  capacity  to  turn 
every  thing  into  ridicule.  As  a  prose 
writer  he  was  equal  and  unaffected  ; 
as  a  dramatic  poet  not  inferior  to 
Racine  and  Corneille ;  but  as  an 
historical  narrator  he  vras  superficial 
and  careless.  Sunk  in  the  sink  of 
profligacy  must  have  been  Voltaire's 
mind,  when  he  composed  some  of  his 
works  ;'and  alike  elevated  must  have 
been  his  tone  when  he  wrote,  in  his 
Henriade, 

'  A  ta  faible  raisoa  garde-toi  de  te  rend  re— 
Dieu  t'a  fait  poar  I'ainier,  ei  son  pour  le 
eooapraadre.' 

And  when,  in  reply  to  some  one  who 
had  asked  which  ne  considered  his 
best  work,  he  beautifully  answered, 
'  C'est  le  peu  de  bien  que  j*ai  fait 
dans  ma  vie.'  His  character  has  thus 
concisely  been  summed  up :  *  By 
turns  he  was  the  sententious  moralist, 
and  the  grotesque  buffoon ;  the  im- 
perturbable philosopher  and  tlie 
raving  enthusiast ;  the  flattering  pa- 
rasite and  the  envenomed  satirist; 
the  pinching  miser  and  the  prodigal 


voluptuary ;  the  modest  scholar  and 
the  reckless  wit ;  the  humble  Chris- 
tian (Jot  such  a  guise  he  could  as- 
sume), and  the  blasphemous  atheist.' 
Ninon  de  l'£nclo8(1616 — 1706), 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Touraine, 
being  left  mistress  of  a  large  fortune 
at  fifteen,  resolved,  to  the  scandal  of 
her  sex,  to  pass  life  without  restraint. 
Her  beauty  was  great,  and  her  talents 
of  that  high  order,  that  Madame 
Maintenon  tried  every  art  to  reform 
her,  but  in  vain.  The  power  of  her 
natural  beauty  was  indeed  tragically 
illustrated  by  the  often  told  adven- 
ture of  one  of  her  own  sons,  who, 
being  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his 
birth,  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  when  informed  of  his  rela- 
tion to  the  object  of  his  affection, 
committed  suicide,  an  event  recorded 
by  Le  Sage  in  his  *  Gil  Bias.'  Ninon 
died  at  the  age  of  90,  1706 ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  remark,  she  was  her-- 
self  so  conscious  of  having  mistaken 
the  road  to  genuine  satisfaction,  that 
she  thus  expresses  herself  in  a  letter 
to  St.  Evremond  :  *  Every  body  tells 
me  I  have  less  reason  to  complain  of 
time  than  others  (for  she  had  pre- 
served her  charms  to  the  last) :  how- 
ever that  be,  if  such  a  life  were  again 
proposed  to  me,  I  would  rather  hang 
myself  than  go  through  it.' 

BeKNARD  OB  FONTKNELLB  (1657 

1757),  son  of  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Rouen,  by  a  sister  of 
Comeille,  was  born  at  Rouen.  He 
early  displayed  considerable  poetical 
talent ;  and,  while  40  years  secretary 
to  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris, 
published  many  works  celebrated 
for  their  elegance,  and  delicacy  of 
wit.  No  man  more  than  Fonte- 
nelle  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  much  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  very  sweet  temper,  which 
enabled  him  calmly  to  reach  his 
100th  year ;  a  circumstance  remark- 
able, when  it  is  known  that,  for  tlie 
first  five  years  of  his  existence,  he 
was  regarded  too  weakly  to  live. 
His  decease  occurred  1757.  His 
*  Plurality  of  Worids,'  *  Dialogues  of 
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the  Dead/  and  '  Eloges*  delivered  on 
the  decease  of  members  of  the 
academy,  are  his  most  admired  pro- 
ductions. One  of  his  favourite  say- 
ings was  '  that  men  in  the  mass  are 
foolish  and  wicked ;  nevertheless  we 
must  live  among  them,  and  that 
with  good^umour;*  another,  'that 
a  man  should  be  sparing  of  super- 
jQuities  to  himself,  tluit  he  migUt  sup- 
ply things  necessary  to  others.* 

Francesco  Algarotti  (1713 — 
]  764),  son  of  a  Venetian  merchant, 
studied  at  Rome  and  Bologna  ;  and 
on  coming  to  Paris,  published  an 
extremely  popular  work  in  Italian, 
called  *  Newtonianism  for  the  La- 
dies,* inferior,  however,  to  Fonte- 
nelle's  *  Plurality  of  Worlds.*  The 
author  visited  Prussia  and  Poland, 
and  was  some  time  counsellor  of 
war  in  the  latter  court ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  sud- 
'denly  at  Pisa,  1764,  aged  51. 

Georoe  Frederick  Handel 
(1684—1759),  born  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  was  son  of  a  surgeon,  who, 
to  induce  him  to  follow  his  profes- 
sion, debarred  him  access  to  mu- 
sical instruments.  This  severity, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  de- 
termined young  Handel  at  least  to 
eschew  Galen  ;  and  secretly  acqui- 
ring that  knowledge  of  the  organ, 
which  at  the  time  was  common 
amongst  the  young  of  both  sexes  in 
Germany,  without  reference  to  the 
study  of  music,  he  performed  with 
such  skill  for  his  age  (then  eight)  in 
the  presence  of  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Weisenfels  on  some  chance  occasion, 
that  the  duke  obtained  from  his 
father  permission  to  have  him  in- 
structea  regularly  fpr  his  chapel.  At 
nine,  he  composed  a  church  service 
for  voices  and  instruments ;  and  af\er 
equalling  his  master  at  Halle,  he 
passed  to  Berlin,  where  the  kins 
of  Prussia  witnessed  and  rewarded 
his  astonishing  powers.  From  Ber^ 
lin  he  went  to  Hamburg ;  but  the 
honours  which  he  received  excited  the 
envy  of  other  musicians,  and  one  of 
them,  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
orchestra,  made  a  violent  push  at 


him  with  a  sword.  The  wound 
would  have  proved  fatal,  <  had  not 
Apollo,*  says  his  historian,  'inter- 
posed,' and,  by  means  of  a  music- 
book  which  he  carried  in  his  bosom, 
he  was  not  stabbed  mortally  to  the 
heart.  At  14  he  produced,  while  at 
Hamburg,  '  Almeria,*  his  first  opera, 
and  it  was  repeated  thirty  successive 
nights.  After  visiting  Florence,  and 
Vienna,  he  came  to  England,  1710. 
Here  his  feme  procured  him  friends  ; 
and  he  was  flattered  by  the  queen 
and  the  nobility ;  and  his  '  Rinaldo' 
showed  how  well  he  was  entitled 
to  the  public  fevour.  A  pension  of 
200/.  a  year  was  settled  on  him,  and 
he  was  appointed  composer  to  the 
Haymarket  theatre.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.  his  pension  was 
doubled  by  the  monarch  ;  and  from 
that  period  till  his  decease,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent 
Garden  ;  at  which  latter  place  his 
oratorios  were  continued  till  within 
eight  days  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  his  76th  year,  1759.  Some 
time  before  his  decease,  he  became 
totally  blind,  and  never  heard  his 
own  air  of  *  Total  Eclipse*  in  Sam- 
son, after  that  event,  without  ex- 
treme agitation.  Handel's  powers 
we  can  scarcely  estimate  ;  and  while 
fugue  contrivance  and  full  score 
were  respected,  he  was  unrivalled. 
His  instrumental  compositions  sur- 
pass all  others  in  vigour,  spirit,  and 
invention  ;  his  choruses  have  not 
been  equalled  in  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity since  the  invention  of  coun- 
terpoint ;  and  his  vocal  pieces  to 
this  hour  are  acknowledged  to  stand 
higher  in  the  general  estimation,  for 
expression  and  propriety  of  adapta- 
tion, than  any  other  productions  of 
their  class. 

Nicolas,  count  Zinzsndorp 
(1700—1760)  son  of  the  chamberlain 
of  the  king  of  Poland,  was  bom  1700, 
and  is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the 
modern  Moravians,  or  Hemhuters. 
Having  given  leave  to  a  leader  of  the 
Moravian  brethren,  named  David,  to 
settle  with  his  followers  on  his  es- 
tate, those  poor  people  were  soon 
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joined  by  vast  numbers,  who  aided 
in  building  a  villa^  which  they 
called  Herahuth.  Zmzendorf  here- 
upon drew  up  statutes  for  their  ma- 
nagement, and  was  constituted  their 
bishop,  1 736  ;  and  from  this  period 
the  Moravian  writers  date  the  re- 
newal of  what  they  call  *  the  union  of 
the  brethren.'  They  profess  to  take 
the  pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  as 
the  rule  of  their  conduct;  choose 
their  ministers  by  lot  ;  wash  each 
others'  feet :  celebrate  agapse,  or 
love-feasts ;  and  address  their  wor^ 
ship  exclusively  to  the  Saviour. 
The  worthy  but  eccentric  count  died 
1760,  aged  (iO. 

PiKRRE   DE    MaUPERTUXS    (1695 — 

1759),  born  at  St.  Maloes,  quitted  a 
military  life  for  science,  became  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  royal  society  in 
London.  He  accompanied  the 
Prussian  prince  to  the  war  against 
the  Germans,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  and  con- 
veyed to  Vienna ;  but  he  was  soon 
set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Berlin.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  but  instead  of  settling  there  in 
the  pursuit  of  science,  went  back  to 
Berlin,  and  engaged  in  literary  quar- 
rels with  Koenig,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, and  Voltaire  ;  the  poignant 
satire  of  which  latter  drove  him  to 
seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  the  Ber- 
nouillis  at  Basil,  wherein  he  soon 
after  died,  1759,  aged  64.  The  phy- 
sical labours  of  Maupertuis  greatly 
tended  to  advance  science :  they 
are  shown  in  his  *  Figure  of  the  Earth 
determined,'  *  Figure  of  the  Stars.* 
and  other  .similar  works.  In  his 
moral  writings  he  displays  himself  a 
freethinker. 

Louis  FaAN90i6  Roubilliac,  born 
at  Lyons  in  France,  settled  in  En- 
gland as  a  sculptor,  1720,  and  long 
stood  there  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  which,  however  is  not  say- 
ing much  in  his  commendation,  since 
the  art  at  that  time  was  at  a  lament- 
ably low  ebb.  He  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  sepulchral  monuments ; 
and  those  for  John  duke  of  Argyle 


in  Westminster-abbey,  and  for  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Montague  at 
Boughton,  are  flne  specimens  of  his 
skill.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  speaking  of 
him,  said  that  all  other  sculptors  were 
stone- cutters  in  comparison  with  Rou- 
billiac, who  died  in  London,  1762. 
The  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrejr,  deserv- 
edly at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
England,  has  borne  witness  to  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  sculp- 
tor's rise.  *  I  came  to  London'  said 
he  on  a  public  occasion,  'in  1602, and 
began  to  labour  at  sculpture;  I 
never  worked  for  any  sculptor,  and 
never  had  an  hour's  instruction  from 
any  such  in  my  life  ;  I  established  a 
studio  as  soon  as  I  could  afford  it — 
that  was  eight  years  afler  I  entered 
the  metropolis — and  during  those 
years  1  never  made  51,  in  my  profes- 
sion. The  bust  by  which  I  iirst  got 
ray  reputation,  I  made  for  nothing — 
it  was  a  bust  of  Home  Tooke;  it 
went  to  the  exhibition  in  model,  for 
neither  Home  Tooke  nor  I  could 
afford  to  make  it  in  marble.  I  got 
12,000/.  worth  of  commissions  by 
that  bust's  exhibition  ;  so  that,'  ad- 
ded the  admirable  artist  and  high- 
minded  man,  'you  see  how  uncertain 
the  rise  of  a  sculptor  is.' 

John  Rysbraeck  (1694—1770), 
son  of  a  painter,  was  bora  at  Ant- 
werp, and  came  early  in  life  to  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  acquired  consider- 
able reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  from 
the  exercise  of  the  art  of  statuary. 
Our  cathedrals  (especially  Westmin- 
ster-abbey) contain  many  fin^  spe- 
cimens of  liis  ability  ;  amongst  which 
the  monuments  of  Kewton  and  Marl- 
borough are  regarded  as  his  chef  d - 
oeuvres.  He  died,  aged  76,  1770. 
His  father,  Feter  Rysbraeck,  excelled 
in  landscape;  and  the  beauties  of 
rural  scenery,  particularly  trees,  have 
rarely  been  depicted  in  a  more  chaste 
and  captivating  style  than  his. 

David  Hume  (1711— 1776),  bora 
at  Edinburgh,  was  intended  for  the 
law  ;  but  his  small  means  drove  him 
into  business  at  Bristol.  Disgusted 
with  trade»  he  crossed  to  France, 
with  a  view,  through  the  cheapness 
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of  ImoR  there,  to  make  his  income 
answer  his  expenditure ;  but  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  employ- 
ment, and  acted  first  as  an  attendant 
on  the  insane  marquis  of  Annandale, 
and  then  as  the  secretary  of  general 
St.  Clair  in  his  diplomatic  visits  to 
Vienna  and  Turin.  Having  amassed 
a  little  money  by  the  good  sale  of  his 
essays,  and  other  first  attempts  at  au- 
thorship, he  returned  to  Scotlcmd, 
and  in  1754  began  his  *  History  of  En- 
gland* with  the  Stuart  reigns ;  and 
although  the  work  was  little  regarded 
by  the  public,  he  extended  it  back- 
wards till  its  completion,  as  a  record 
of  English  events.  Notwithstanding 
the  partiality  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
occasional  licentious  tendency  of  his 
principles,  he  at  len^h  saw  his  labour 
rewarded,  and  an  independence  se- 
cured. He,  in  1760,  accompanied 
lord  Hertford  as  secretary  of  em- 
bassy to  Paris,  and  was  left  there  1765 
as  cfiarg^  d'affaires  ;  in  1767  he  be^ 
came  under  secretary  of  state  to  gene- 
ral Conway ;  and  in  1769  he  return- 
ed finally  to  Edinburgh,  with  an  in- 
come of  1000/.  a  year,  as  he  tells  us, 
*  health v,  though  stricken  with  years, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  long  enjoying 
life  and  ease.*  In  1775  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  disorder  of  the  bowels, 
which  soon  terminated  fotally,  in  his 
66th  year,  August  25th.  The  talents 
of  Hume  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all ;  but  his  philosophical  scepticism, 
however  ingeniously  supported,  un- 
fitted him  for  the  character  of  an  his- 
torian, quite  as  much  as  it  destroyed 
his  title  to  the  name  of  Christian. 

William  Honter  (1718—1783), 
bom  at  Kilbride  in  the  county  of  Lar 
nark,  turned  his  mind  from  divinity 
to  medicine  while  at  Glasgow  univer- 
sity ;  and  became  first  the  pupil,  and 
then  the  partner,  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  William  Cullen  at  Hamilton, 
1737.  In  1741  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  his  countryman.  Dr.  James 
Douglas,  who  took  him  into  his 
house,  made  him  tutor  to  his  son, 
and  enabled  him  to  improve  himself 
by  attending  various  lectures  on  phi- 


losophy and  medicine.  The  death  of 
Douglas  in  1742  left  him  his  own 
master ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  his  *  Es- 
say on  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
Articulating  Cartilages/  He  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Sharpe  as  lecturer  to  a 
society  of  surgeons  in  Covent-gar- 
den  1 746,  and  was  admitted  member 
of  the  corporation  of  surgeons  1747, 
and  acquired  high  obstetric  reputa- 
tion, in  1750  he  obtained  his  doc- 
tor's degree  from  Glasgow,  and  in 
1764  was  appointed  physician  extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen.  His  practice 
was  now  so  extensive,  that  he  took 
Mr.  llewson  as  his  assistant-lecturer 
and  partner ;  but  in  1770  tiiis  con- 
nexion was  dissolved,  and  Hewson 
gave  way  to  Mr.  Cruikshank.  In 
1767  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1 768  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  appointed  by  the  king  anatomi- 
cal professor.  In  1781  he  succeeded 
Fothergill  as  president  of  the  Lon- 
don college  of  phvsicians,  and  was 
elected  member  of  several  foreign 
societies.  Thus  distinguished  as  a 
medical  man^  he  acquired  an  ample 
fortune;  but,  with  a  commendable 
ambition,  he  wished  to  apply  it  to 
the  noblest  and  most  beneficial  pur- 
poses. Having  purchased  some 
ground  in  WindmiU-street,  he  there 
erected  a  spacious  house,  to  which  he 
removed  in  1 770  from  Jermyn-street, 
and  in  which  was  a  noble  amphithe- 
atre for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  and 
a  magnificent  museum,  enriched  not 
only  with  his  own  valuable  prepara- 
tions, but  by  all  other  curiosities  in 
the  animal  and  fossil  kingdoms  which 
either  favour  or  money  could  procure. 
Therein  was  also  a  treasure  of  Greek 
and  Latin  books,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  coins.  Of  this  valuable  repertory, 
whose  cost  was  above  20,000/.,  the 
use  was  permitted  for  30  years  to  his 
nephew,  Matthew  Baillie,  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank ;  and  afterwards  to  be^ 
come  the  property  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  The  doctor's  immortal 
work,  *  The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus,*    will     remain    a     striking 
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monument  of  his  labour  and  applica- 
tion, lie  died,  aged  G5,  1 783  ;  and  al- 
most his  last  words,  addressed  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Combe,  were,  *  If  1  had 
strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,  1 
would  write  how  easy  and  pleasant  a 
thing  it  is  to  die.' 

Contemporaries. — John  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  bom  at  Eisenach,  was 
son  of  a  first-rate  musician,  and  be- 
came organist  successively  at  Weimar, 
Darmstadt,  and  Leipsic.  His  fame 
as  a  composer  in  the  style  of  Handel 
induced  Frederick  the  Great  to  invite 
him  to  Potsdam  ;  where  the  king,  on 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  abruptly  quit- 
ted a  concert  to  receive  him,  and,  in 
order  to  try  his  skill,  gave  him  the 
subject  of  an  extemporaneous  fugue, 
which  he  handled  so  scientifically  as  to 
elicit  Frederick's  greatest  admiration. 
Bach  published  much  organ  music, 
all  of  a  very  superior  description  :  lie 
was  afflicted  some  months  before  his 
death  with  blindness,  and  died  1750, 
aged  65.  Peter  Burman,  born  at 
Utrecht,  was  professor  of  history  and 
Greek,  first  in  that  city,  and  subse- 
quently at  Leyden.  He  annotated 
on  most  of  tlie  Roman  historians  and 
poets,  and  his  editions  of  authors  are 
nighly  valuable.  He  died,  aged  78, 
1 74 1 .  There  was  another  Feicr  Bur^ 
many  his  relative,  called  *  the  younger,* 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  who,  in  like  man- 
ner edited  Claudian  and  other  Latin 
poets,  and  died,  aged,  65,  1 778.  And 
John  Burmann  a  physician  of  Amster- 
dam, related  to  tne'lwo  former,  was  a 
good  natural  historian,  and  published 
excellent  lists  of  the  plants  of  Cey- 
lon, Africa,  and  America,  dying, 
1779.  George  Benson,  born  at 
Great  Salkeld,  Cumberland,  was  edu- 
cated among  the  Socinians,  and  be- 
came one  of  their  preachers,  first  at 
Abingdon,  and  then  in  London. 
Though  a  dissenter,  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Hoadly,  Herring,  But- 
ler, and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness in  the  midst  of  controversy.  He 
wrote,  besides  controversial  tracts,  a 
*  Life  of  Christ,'  *  On  Prayer,'  and  a 
'  History  of  the  Rise  of  Christianity,' 


and  died,  aged  62,  1762.  Pierre 
BouGUER,  bom  in  France,  was  son  of 
Jean  Bouguer,  hydrographer  (a  fool- 
ish title  for  a  designer  of  sea-charts ; 
in  plain  words  a  ivater-wriier,  be- 
cause he  marks  the  bays,  gulfs,  creeks, 
tides,  &c.,  of  the  sea  in  his  maps)  to 
the  king.  While  a  pupil  of  twelve 
years  old  at  the  Jesuits'  college  in 
Vannes,  he  publicly  defeated  the  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  upon  an  abstruse 
proposition  in  that  science,  which 
occasioned  the  latter  to  resign  his 
chair.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was,  from  his  advanced  physical 
knowledge,  elected  his  successor, 
tliough  but  fifteen  ;  and  his  subse- 
quent conduct  seems  to  have  justified 
the  choice  of  so  youthful  an  hydro- 
grapher-royal.  In  1727,  and  the 
following  years,  he  gained  the  prizes 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  for 
improved  methods  of  masting  ships, 
taking  the  elevation  of  the  stars  at 
sea,  and  ascertaining  the  variation  of 
the  needle.  In  1735,  as  pensioner- 
astronomer,  he  went,  accompanied 
by  Condamine,  Jussieu,  and  Godin, 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  Meridian 
among  the  Cordilleras  of  South  Ame- 
rica; and  during  the  ten  years  he 
was  so  engaged,  he  was  successful  in 
making  many  discoveries  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  voyage, 
concerning  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  metals,  the  reciprocation 
of  the  pendulum,  and  the  mode  of 
measuring  the  force  of  light.  He 
died,  aged  36, 1758.  Ephratm  Cham- 
bers, born  at  Milton,  Westmorland, 
of  quaker  parents,  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Senex,  the  elobe-maker  in 
London;  in  whose  house  he  com- 
piled his  '  Cyclopedia,'  or  popular 
dictionary  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
which  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
many  subsequent  similar  works,  and 
which  brought  both  fame  and  wealth 
to  its  compiler.  He  died,  aged  46, 
1740.  Alexis  Clairault,  bom  at 
Paris,  was  chosen  at  the  early  ase  of 
eighteen  an  associate  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  went  with  Mau- 
pertuis  to  Tomea  in  Lapland,  1736, 
I  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  Meridian, 
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in  order  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  which  he  pronounced,  in 
confirmation  of  Newton,  an  oblate 
spheroid  or  globe,  flattened  at  the 
poles.  Clairault  wrote  on  comets, 
the  moon,  &c  ;  and  his  Elements  of 
Algebra  and  Geometry  are  still  highly 
valued  in  France.  He  died,  1765. 
William  Chesblden,  born  at  So- 
merby,  Leicestershire,  studied  medi- 
cine, and  became  known  by  his  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  at  22,  in  London. 
He  was  successful  in  operating  for 
the  stone,  and  gained  extraordinary 
fame  by  enabling  a  youth  of  1 4,  who 
had  till  then  been  blinds  to  see.  At 
length  at  the  head  of  the  surgical 
profession  in  the  metropolis,  he  was 
consulted  by  Queen  Caroline  and  the 
chief  nobility,  amassed  a,  large  for^ 
tune,  and  died,  aged  64,  1752.  His 
great  work  is  *  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body.*  Robert  Dodslet, 
born  at  Mansfield,  Notts,  began  life 
as  a  footman  in  lord  Lowther*s  fa- 
mily, in  which  situation  he  indulged 
his  natural  taste  for  poetry,  and 
wrote  *  The  Muse  in  Livery,'  and 
•The  Toyshop  ;'  the  latter  a  diamatic 
piece  whicli  occasioned  Pope  to  pa- 
tronize him.  From  the  subsequent 
success  on  the  stage  of  that  and  his 
'  Miller  of  Mansfield,'  Dodsley  was 
enabled  to  commence  bookseller  in 
London  ;  and  after  acquiring  a  hand- 
some fortune,  he  retired  from  business 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  and  died, 
aged  60,  1764.  Philip  Doddridge, 
son  of  an  oilman  of  London,  was 
educated  among  the  baptists,  and 
became  a  preacher  at  Kib worth,  Lei- 
cestershire. He  succeeded  Mr.  Jen- 
nings as  a  schoolmaster  at  Hinckley ; 
and  removing  the  establishment  soon 
after  to  Northampton,  1729,  con- 
tinued it  there  21  years,  till  an  at- 
tack of  consumption  induced  him  to 
visit  Lisbon,  where  he  died,  aged  49, 
1751.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  an  amiable 
person,  respected  by  those  of  the 
church  as  much  as  by  his  own  party. 
His  piety  and  learning  are  abund- 
antly shown  in  his  *  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Religion  in  the  Soul,'  his 
*  Family  Expositor,'  and  other  works. 


Abbaham  Demoitre,  bom  at  Vitri, 
in  Champagne,  of  protestant  parents, 
was  driven  from  his  country  by  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  settled  in  London  as  a  teacher 
of  mathematics.  Here  he  published 
his  *  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  a  Me- 
thod of  calculating  the  Probabilities 
of  Events  at  Play,'  and  other  most 
ingenious  and  talented  works  ;  and  so 
frequently  was  he  accurate  in  his  cal- 
culations, that  Pope,  in  allusion  to 
him,  says,  '  Sure  as  Demoivre,  with- 
out rule  or  line.'  He  died,  aged  86, 
1754.  Olof  Von  Dalin,  bom  in 
Holland,  became  ro^al  librarian  at 
Stockholm ;  and  havmg  in  that  capa- 
city written  *  The  History  of  Swe- 
den,' he  was  made  preceptor  to  prince 
Gustavus,  and  finally  chancellor  of 
the  Swedish  court.  He  died,  aged 
55,  1763.  John  Albert  Fabricius, 
son  of  an  organist  at  Leipsic,  became 
a  student  of  theology  in  that  univer- 
sity ;  and  after  receiving  ordination 
settled  at  Hamburg,  and  was  made 
professor  of  rhetoric  there.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity  at 
Kiel,  and  died,  ag^  68,  1736.  Fa- 
bricius was  the  complete  pioneer  of 
literature,  and  published  most  valua- 
ble abstracts  of  the  works  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  authors  ;  and  such 
was  his  acquaintance  with  books,  that 
he  was  designated,  '  Librarian  of 
the  Republic  of  Letters.'  Maktin 
Polices  was  son  of  a  London  barrister, 
and  was  educated  at  Clare-hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  antiquity,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  1740, 
on  the  resignation  of  sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  retained  that  honourable 
post  till  his  decease.  His  numis- 
matical  knowledge  was  displayed  in 
a  book  he  published  on  the  silver 
coin  of  the  realm  ;  and  he  died,  aged 
64,  1754.  James  Foster,  bora  at 
Exeter,  was  educated  among  the  in- 
dependents, but  turned  baptist,  and 
had  a  congregation  for  20  years  in 
Barbican,  London.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  popular  among 
many  who  differed  from  him  in  te- 
nets, and  who  filled  all  stations  in 
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society.     He  attended  lord  Kilmar- 
nock to  the  scaffold  1 746,  and  is  said 
to  have  sunk  gradually  into  melan- 
choly from  that  periodf;  dying,  aged 
66,    1753.    James   Gibbs,    born    at 
Aberdeen,  was  enabled  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar's  pecuniary  aid,  to  visit  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  study  the  architectural 
excellences  of  Michael  Angelo.    On 
his  return  to  Great  Britain,  1710,  he 
was  much  employed  as  a   builder; 
and    St.  Martin*s  church,  Charing- 
cross,  the  new  buildines  of  King's 
college,  and  the  senate-nouse,  Cam- 
bridge, the  Raddiffe  library,  Oxford, 
and  thechurc!)  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand, 
London,  are    his  admirable  works. 
He  died,  aged  69,    1754.    Thb  Gbl- 
LBKTs  were  two  brothers.    Christian, 
(1715 — 1769>  was  a  German  poet, 
who  took  holy  orders  at  Leipsic,  but 
gave  up  the  clerical  profession  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely. to  tuition.     He 
died  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leip- 
sic.    Gellert,  by  the  pure  style,  di- 
dactic remarks,and  taste  of  his  various 
comedies  and  poems,  gave  a  tone  to 
German    Literature,    which   tended 
much  to  form  the  taste  and  direct  the 
opinions  of  his  age.     CkmtMtb,  his 
brother,  was  distinguished  as  a  me- 
tallurgist, and  long  held   the  chief 
Inspector's  office  of  mines  in  Saxony. 
He    made    great  improvements  m 
science    by    his    mineralogical    re- 
searches, and  was  inventor  of  the 
process  of  parting  metab  by  amalga- 
mation.     He   died,    1795.      James 
GaAiNGER,  bom  at  Dunse  in  Scot- 
land, entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon, 
and  served  under  the  Earl  of  Stair  in 
Germany,  till  the  peace  of  Aix-1&- 
Chapelle,  1748,  after  which  he  took 
the  diploma  of  M.D.  and  settled  at 
Edinburgh.      As  his  practice,  how- 
ever, was  small,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  Muses ;  and  his  '  Ode  to  Solitude' 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  Percy, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
Shenstone.     He  eventually  settled  as 
a  physician  at  St  Kitt's,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  governor  of  that  isle.     He  died 
t.liere,  aged  43,  1767,  of  an  epidemic 
fever.     Jambs    Gbangee,    lM)rn    in 
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Berkshire,  and  educated  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  took  holy  orders,  and 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Shiplake, 
Oxon.     Having  employed  himself  in 
makinff  a  collection  of  portraits,  he 
was  led  to  compile  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  engraved  portraits  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  but  he  only  partially  exe- 
cuted the  design  in  a  '  Biographical 
History  of  En^and,*  1769,  in  which 
such  lists  of  engravincs  as  it  contain- 
ed were  accompanied  by  short  me- 
moirs, enlivenea  with  anecdotes,  par- 
ticularly illustrative  of  the  modes  of 
dress  and  manners  which  have  pre^ 
vailed  in  our  country   at  different 
periods.    Mr.  Granger  died,  aged  62, 
1 776,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplec- 
tic attack  which  had  seized  him  while 
administering  the  sacrament  in  his 
church.     Thomas  Hebrino,  born  at 
Walsoken,  Norfolk,   left  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  on  his  election  to  a 
fellowship  at  Corpus    Christi.     He 
took  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to 
Fleetwood,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  prea- 
cher at  Lincoln's  inn.    The  moae  in 
which  he  executed  and  preadied  the 
academical  sermons  required  by  the 
latter  appointment  obtained  (now) 
Or.  Herring  much  celebrity ;  and  the 
post  was,  as  is  still  usual,  the  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  preferment,     lie  was 
made  dean  of  Rochester  1781,  bishop 
of  Bangor  1737,   and  translated  to 
York  1 743.     On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Pretender's  rebellion,   1745,  he 
warmly    espoused    the    Hanoverian 
cause,   convened  a  meeting  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  at  York,  which 
subscribed  40,000/.    to  raise  troops, 
and  was  rewarded,  on  the  death  of 
Potter,!  747,  with  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.     Only  seven  of  this  pre- 
late's sermons,  and  a  few  of  his  let. 
ters  liave  ever  been  publbhed.     He 
died,  aged  66,  1757.     Francis  Hut- 
CHESON,  son  of  a  dissenting  minister 
in  Ireland,  was  bom  there,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Glasgow.  On 
nis  return  to  Ireland,  he  took  charge 
of  a  small  dissenting  congregation  in 
Dublin,  and  opened  a  private  acade- 
my.  The  publication  of  his  'Inquiry 
into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue* 
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recommended  him  to  tiie  notice  of 
the  learned  ;  and  tlie  lord  lieutenant 
(lord  Granville),  archbishop  King, 
and  the  primate  Boulter,  became  his 
stanch  patrons.  In  1729  he  left  Ire- 
land wliolly  for  Glasgow,  to  be  elect- 
ed professor  of  philosophy  in  that 
university  ;  and  there  he  died,  aged 
53,  1747.  Dr.  Hutcheson  is  regard- 
ed as  the  founder  of  a  new  system  of 
morals,  promulgated  in  a  posthumous 
work,  of  wliich  his  son,  Francis 
Hutcheson,  a  physician,  was  the  edi- 
tor. Based  on  the  ethical  notions  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  'System  of 
Moral  Philosophy'  of  Hutcheson  de- 
duces all  our  moral  ideas  from  an  in- 
nate moral  sense,  which,  like  the  in- 
stinct of  brutes,  leads  us  to  perform 
certain  actions  ourselves,  and  to  ap- 
prove them  in  others,  and  is  itself  the 
main  spring  and  foundation  of  all 
virtue.  Frederic  Hoffman,  born  at 
Halle  in  Saxony,  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession  at  Jena,  and 
commenced  practice  as  a  physician  at 
Minden.  His  father  and  other  rela- 
tives had  long  been  celebrated  prac- 
titioners ;  but  he  is  allowed  to  have 
surpassed  them  all  in  ability,  obser- 
vation, and  success.  In  1684  he 
visited  England,  and  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Robert  Boyle  and 
other  learned  men  ;  in  1688  he  re- 
moved to  Halberstadt  as  public  phy- 
sician ;  and  in  1693  he  was  appoint- 
ed chief  professor  of  medicine  and 
natural  pnilosophy  in  the  newly- 
founded  university  of  his  native  town. 
After  a  long  life  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, Hoffman  died  at  Halle,  aged 
83,  1743.  This  talented  man  is 
chiefly  to  be  remembered  for  his 
establishment  of  a  new  system  of  me- 
dicine, set  forth  in  his  '  Systema  Me- 
dicinse  Rationalis,*  the  leading  feature 
of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  atony  and 
spasm,  afterwards  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  medical  hypothesis  by  Brown . 
Much  of  the  humoral  pathology  was 
retained  by  Hoffman,  whose  specula- 
tions are  chiefly  important  as  having 
fiven  an  impulse  to  future  inouiries. 
OHANN  Heinkccius,  bom  at  Eisem- 
bcrg,  studied  at  Ilalle,  and  after  oc- 


cupying a  professoi^s  chair  there  in 
law  and  philosophy,  settled,  at  the 
king  of  Prussia's  invitation,  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder ;  but  in  six  years  re- 
turned to    Halle,  and   diea   there, 
aged  68,   1744.     All  his  works  are 
on  law,  civil  law,  the  law  of  nations, 
and  ancient  jurisprudence,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  in  Germany.    His 
brother  Michael,  who  died  1722,  was 
author  of  *  The  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,*     an    interesting  book.— 
David    Hartley     was    son  of   a 
divine,  and  born  at  Armley,  York- 
shire.    At  15  he  was  sent  to  Jesus 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow;    and  scrupling  re- 
specting subscription  to  the  articles, 
he  relinquished  all  thoughts  of  the 
clerical  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  settled  as  a  physician,  first  at 
Newark,  Notts,  then  at  Buiy,  Suf- 
folk, and  lastly  in  London ;  but  his 
reputation  is  alone  founded  on  his 
metaphysical  work,  *  Observations  on 
Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his 
Expectations  ;*  wherein  he  gives  the 
outlines  of  connected  systems  of  phy- 
siology (in  its  limited  sense,  as  ap- 
plied, not  to  natural  bodies  in  gene- 
ral, and  their  various  affections,  mo- 
tions, and  operations,  but  simply  to 
the  constitution  and  structure  of  the 
human  body),  mental  philosophy,  and 
theology.     His  physiology  is  built  on 
the  untenable  hypothesis  of  nervous 
vibrations,  and  is  so  far  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  inferences    to   be 
drawn  from  the  modern  discoveries 
of  science ;  but  his  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, especially  his  adoption  and 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  asso- 
ciation, have  greatly  tended  to  eluci- 
date the  phenomena  of  intellectual 
philosophy.      As    a   phvsician,   Dr. 
Hartley  lowered  himself  by  lauding 
a  Mrs.  Stevens's    quack     medicine, 
consisting  of  soap  and  lime-water, 
as  a  cure  for  the  stone,  whereby  she 
obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of 
5000^  ;  and  to  prove  his  faith  in  the 
specific,  he  himself  took  as  much  of 
the  compound  as  contained  2cwt. 
of  soap,  and  yet  died  of  the  stone, 
aged  52,    1757.      Stephen    Hales. 
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grandson  of  the  first  baronet  of  that 
name,  was  born  at  Bekesbourne, 
Kent,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Benet  (Corpus  Christi)  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow.  He  displayed  a  great  taste 
for  natural  philosophy,  was  the  first 
to  invent  a  brass  orrery  to  demon- 
strate the  planetary  motions,  and  em- 
ployed much  time  in  the  construction 
of  ventilators  for  ships  and  prisons. 
He  took  holy  orders,  and  the  degree 
of  D.D. ;  but  though  offered  higher 
preferment,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  living  of  Teddington,  Middlesex, 
and  that  of  Farringdon,  Ilants.  He 
died,  aged  84,  1761.  John  Frsde- 
EicK  Helvetius,  was  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily of  Anhalt,  and  settling  in  Hol- 
land, became  physician  to  the  States- 
general  and  prince  of  Orange.  Whe- 
ther this  means  that  he  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  physicking  the  whole  par- 
liament of  the  revolted  Netherlanders 
is  nowhere  shown.  He  died,  aged 
82,  1707.  His  son  Adrian,  also  a 
physician,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  staying  an  epidemic  dysentery  at 
Paris ;  and  Louis  XIV.  oraeringhim 
to  name  the  medicine  he  had  used 
for  the  purpose,  he  declared  it  to  be 
ipecacuanha,  and  received  a  thou- 
sand louis  d'ors  from  the  parliament. 
He  died  1721,  aged  65.  John  Claude, 
son  of  Adrian,  became  physician  to 
Louis  XV.,  after  curing  him  of  a  dan- 
gerous affection  in  his  infancy.  He 
wrote  on  the  animal  economy,  was  a 
benevolent  character,  and  died  aged 
70,  1755.  Claude  Adrian,  son  of 
John  Claude,  and  most  remarkable 
of  his  family,  was  born  at  Paris,  and 
educated  under  the  famous  father 
Poree  at  the  college  of  Louis-le- 
Grand.  His  subsequent  friendship 
with  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  led 
to  his  composition  of  '  De  TEsprit,' 
a  book  intended  to  confound  virtue 
and  vice,  and  which,  on  the  ground 
of  its  degrading  human  nature  by  as- 
serting man  to  be  the  mere  creature 
of  animal  sensibility,  was  condemned 
by  the  parliament.  The  author  was 
even  obliged  to  resign  his  post  of 
maltre  d'hotel  to  the  queen,  and  nar- 
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escaped  prosecution.  The 
philosopher  hereupon  visited  Eng- 
land 1764,  and  in  1765  went  to 
Prussia,  where  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  patron  of  sceptics,  received  him 
with  open  arms.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  lived  a  retired  and  highly 
benevolent  and  beneficent  life  on  his 
estate  at  Vor^,  where  he  died,  aged 
56,  1771.  The  *  De  TEsprit*  of  Hel- 
vetius, and  its  posthumous  sequel, 
the  '  Treatise  on  Man,'  both  build  on 
the  principle  that  all  men  well  or- 
ganized have  the  natural  power  of 
acquiring  the  most  exalted  notions ; 
and  that  the  different  genius  observ- 
able in  them,  depends  on  the  various 
circumstances  which  surround  them, 
and  on  the  different  educations  they 
have  received.  Paradoxical  as  is 
this  position,  the  author  shows  him- 
self to  be  acquainted  a  good  deal 
with  the  cunning  of  the  human 
heart,  and  accoixlingly  lays  open 
its  chicanery  with  an  unsparing 
hand ;  but  his  atheistical  and  anti- 
social tenets  must  ever  be  regarded 
with  aversion  —  among  the  fertile 
sources  as  they  were,  first  of  the  de- 
moralization of  his  countnrmen,  and 
eventually  of  that  terrible  convul- 
sion which  deluged  France  with  her 
people's  blood.  John  Hill,  son  of 
a  clerg}-man,  practised  as  an  apothe- 
cary in  Westminster,  but,  on  marry- 
ing, abandoned  his  profession  to  live 
by  his  pen.  H  is  translation  of  *  Theo- 
phrastus*sTreatise  on  Gems,' obtained 
him  the  patronage  of  the  learned  ; 
and  his  employment  in  reviews,  &c. 
rendered  him  at  lengtli  so  easy  in 
his  circumstances,  that  he  boastfully 
took  the  diploma  of  M.D.  at  St 
Andrew's,  and  assumed  the  language 
and  equipage  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
A  paper-war  with  Fielding,  however, 
drove  him  from  novel  and  play  writ- 
ing to  the  invention  of  medical  nos- 
trums; and  essences,  balsams,  and 
other  panaceas  were  promulgated  by 
him,  and,  with  the  copyright  of  his 
works,  afforded  him  -2000/.  a  year. 
He  now  undertook  a  pompous  and 
voluminous  'System  of  Botany,' 
which  occasioned  the  king  of  Swe- 
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den  to  knight  him  ;  and  he  died, 
aged  59,  1775.  William  Uewson, 
born  at  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
was  assistant  to,  and  joint-lecturer  on 
anatomy  with,  Dr. Wm.  Hunter, from 
1764  to  1770.  A  dispute  in  the  lat- 
ter year  occasioped  a  separation  ;  but 
Hewson  continued  his  experimental 
inquiries  relative  to  the  lymphatic 
and  absorbent  vessels  in  birds  and 
fishes,  with  a  view,  as  a  comparative 
anatomist,  to  benefit  his  own  species. 
Three  volumes  of  his  '  Experimental 
Inquiries*  were  published,  and  are 
still  in  high  favour,  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Germany.  The  talented 
author  died  through  wounding  himself 
in  dissecting  a  putrid  subject,  at  the 
age  of  S5,  1774.  Nicolas  Louis 
DE  LA  Caillk,  born  at  Rumigni,  in 
France,  became  the  pupil,  of  Cassini, 
and,  with  DeThury,  projected  the  me- 
ridian line  extendnig  from  the  Paris 
observatory  to  the  extremities  of  the 
country.    In    1739   he  was  elected 

{professor  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
ege  of  Mazarin  ;  anil  in  1750  he 
went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
examine  the  stars  of  the  southern 
hemisphere;  of  10,000  of  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  years,  he  deter- 
mined the  exact  position.  The 
whole  of  his  remaining  life  was  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  plane  astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  and  navigation  ; 
but  unfortunately  a  malignant  fever 
terminated  his  labours  in  his  48th 
year,  1762.  His  works  consist  of  se- 
veral volumes,  and  are  admirable  for 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  precision. 
GEoaoE  Lord  Lyttelton,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Tiiomas,  was  born  at 
Ilagley,  Worcestershire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Christ-church, 
Oxford.  After  making  the  great 
tour,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  in  1737  became  secre^ 
tary  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  the 
head  of  the  opposition.  In  this  ca^ 
pacity  he  drew  the  prince's  attention 
to  learned  men,  and  obtained  his 
patronage  of  Pope,  Thomson,  Mallet 
and  other  poets.  After  bewailing 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  the  sister  of  lord 
Fortescue,  in  a  celebrated  *  Monody,* 


he  married,  1749,  the  daughter  of 
sir  Robert  Richey.  In  1755  he  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
but,  unfitted  for  business,  he  was 
happy  to  retire  from  political 
turmoil  with  a  peerage  1757,  and 
henceforth  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. In  1764  he  published  his  elabo- 
rate *  Histoid  of  Henry  11.,'  which 
had  occupied  him  20  years  in  the  com- 
pilation. He  had  previously  given  to 
the  world  *  Observations  on  the  Con- 
version and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul/ 
to  convince  it  of  his  abandonment  of 
certain  sceptical  notions  which  had 
clung  to  him  in  youths  and  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  infidelity 
will  never  be  able  to  refute  his  ao- 
mirable  arguments.  He  died,  aged 
64,  1773.  His  son,  Thomtu  Lord 
Lytielion,  was  remarkable  for  his 
dissipated  conduct,  and  died  under 
singular  circumstances.  He  af- 
firmed he  had  seen  in  a  dream  a 
young  woman  habited  in  white,  who 
told  nim  he  should  die  in  three 
days.  The  third  day  arrived,  and 
his  lordship,  engaged  in  a  convivial 
party,  observing  jocularly  to  his 
friends  *that  he  thought  he  should 
jockey  the  ghost.'  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  a  faintness ;  and  being 
carried  from  the  dinine-room  to  his 
bedchamber,  he  expired  there  in  a 
few  hours,  aged  85,  1779.  Cfuaiet 
LytteUtm,  third  son  of  sir  Thomas, 
and  brother  of  Lord  Thomas,  be- 
came a  barrister,  af^er  an  education 
at  Eton,  and  University  college,  Ox- 
ford. He  afterwards  took  holy  or- 
ders, in  1 747  was  made  dean  of  Exe- 
ter, and  in  1748  bishop  of  Carlble. 
He  had  a  great  taste  for  antiquities, 
and  contributed  many  excellent  pa- 
pers to  the  collection  entitled  *  Ai^ 
chsologia.'  He  died,  aged  54,  1768. 
PiEaBE  DB  Marivaux,  bom  at  Paris, 
was  of  a  good  family,  and  inheriting 
a  handsome  fortune,  devoted  himself 
to  literature.  He  wrote  many  co- 
medies, but  it  is  by  his  novels  that 
he  is  known  in  foreign  countries,  of 
which  *  Le  Paysan  Parvenu'  and 
'  Marianne'  are  regarded  the    best 
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He  died  mudi  esteemed  for  his 
amiable  charBcter,  aged  75,  1768. 
Michael  MAiTTAias,  born  in  Lon- 
don, was  of  French  extraction.  Af- 
ter an  education  at  Westminster- 
school,  and  Christ^hurch,  Oxford, 
he  was  chosen  second  master  of 
Westminster^chool,  1696 ;  but  re- 
linquishing the  post  1699,  he  from 
that  time  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture and  private  tuition,  and  was 
patronised  by  the  first  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  his  son.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  classical  editor ;  and  his 
editions  of  various  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  have  long  been  esteemed 
for  their  accuracy.  He  died,  aged 
79,  1747.  Luioi  MuRAToai,  bom 
at  Vignola  in  Modena,  took  holy 
orders,  and  became  celebrated  for 
his  bounty  to  the  poor.  As  libra- 
rian and  archivist  to  the  duke  of 
Modena,  he  was  drawn  to  make  se- 
veral valuable  collections ;  the  cliief 
of  which  are  *  Rerum  Italicarum 
Scriptores  ab  anno  500  ad  1500,' 
27  vols,  folio,  and  '  Annali  d*Italia,' 
1744—1749,  in  12  vols.  4to.  The 
indefati^ble  author  died,  aged  78, 
1750.  Fetbe  db  Muschbnbrobck, 
bom  at  Utrecht,  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  college 
of  that  city,  and  visiting  England, 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  talented  works,  the  '  Elementa 
Physics,*  and  '  Compendium  Phy- 
sicse  Experimentalis  ;*  and  he  died 
at  Leyden,  aged  69,  1761.  Colin 
Maclaurin,  bom  near  Inverary,  in 
Scotland,  obtained  the  mathematical 
chair  in  the  Marischal  college,  Aber- 
deen, and  after  travelling  on  the 
continent  with  the  son  of  lord  Pol- 
warth,  was  elected  to  the  like  chair 
at  Edinburgh  ;  where  his  lectures 
contributed  mucli  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  that  university,  as  a  school 
of  science.  He  actively  engaged  in 
aiding  the  fortification  of  Edin- 
burgh, when  the  Pretender  invaded 
Scotland,  1745 ;  but  on  the  entry  of 
the  Stuart  party,  he  fled  to  York. 
He  died  1746,  aged  48.  Maclaurin 
is  celebrated  for  his  treatise  on  Flux- 


ions, when  bishop  Berkeley  had 
made  a  formidable  attack  on  Uiat 
system;  and  he  b  admitted  to  have 
made  the  most  satisfisu:tory  defence 
(of  all  who  replied  to  the  prelate)  of 
the  principles  of  limiting  ratios. 
The  professors  son,  Johfij  became  a 
Scottish  judge,  took  the  nominal 
title  of  Lord  Dreghorn,  and  died, 
aged  62,  1796.  ToBfAS  Maybii, 
bom  at  Maspach  in  Wurtteinberg, 
began  ver^  early  the  construction  of 
mathematical  instruments  (his  fether 
being  a  teacher  of  geometry),  and  in 
1751  was  chosen  mathematical  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Gottin- 
gen.  He  invented  several  useful 
instruments  for  the  more  exact  mea- 
surement  of  angles  on  a  plane,  and 
obtained  from  the  English  board 
of  Longitude,  for  his  theory  of  the 
moon,  and  astronomical  tables  and 
precepts,  the  present  of  SOOOA  He 
died,  exhausted  by  his  labours,  aged 
39,  1762.  Albxander  Monro,  of 
Scottish  descent,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and,  after  travelling  on  the 
continent  to  observe  the  hospital 
practice,  settled  at  Edinburgh  as  a 
surgeon,  and  was  appointed  ana- 
tomical demonstrator  to  the  com- 
pany of  surgeons  there,  1719.  He 
established  his  reputation  as  an 
anatomist  by  a  treatise  on  Osteology, 
which  passed  through  man^  editions, 
and  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages ;  and  to  him 
the  university  of  E^inbur^  is  mainly 
indebted  for  its  present  hidi  charac- 
ter as  a  school  of  medicu  science. 
He  died,  aged  70,  1767,  leaving  two 
sons  :  Alexander,  a  celebrated  anato- 
mist, and  writer  on  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, who  died  1817,  and  Donald,  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  army, 
who  wrote  on  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  soldiers,  and  died 
1802.  Philip  Miller,  bom  in 
Scotland,  was  educated  by  his  father, 
gardener  to  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany at  Chelsea,  to  succeed  him  in 
nis  situation,  which  he  did  1722. 
Obtaining  an  introduction  to  the 
great  Linnieus,  he  adopted  that 
botanist's  plan  of  classification,  and 
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became  the  best  practical  gardener 
in  England.  His  *  Gardener*s  Ca- 
lendar' and  similar  works  are  well 
known.  He  died,  aged  80,  1771. 
Jean  Nollet,  bom  at  Pimbr^  in 
France,  became  experimental  lec- 
turer to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  French  royal  family. 
His  most  popular  work  is  '  Leyons 
du  Physique  Experimentale ;'  and 
he  died,  aged  69,  1770.  Claude  St. 
NoN,  bom  in  Paris,  is  only  known 
by  his  splendid  work  *  Voyage  Pit- 
toresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile.' 
He  died,  aged  68,  1791.  Thomas 
Parsek,  lord  Parker,  afterwards  cre- 
ated earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  made 
lord  chancellor  1718,  afler  earl  Cow- 
per ;  and  after  holdins  the  post 
several  years,  was  accused  of  corrupt 
practices  1725,  in  selling  the  place 
of  master  in  chancery,  and  fined 
80,000.  The  proceeding  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  displeasure 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  II.,  at  an  opinion  of  the 
earl's  during  a  dispute  between  the 
prince  and  his  father,  regarding  the 
guardianship  of  the  former's  children. 
The  earl  died  1782,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Georscj  second 
earl,  who,  as  president  of  the  royal 
society,  was  an  active  promoter  of 
the  act  of  parliament  which  reformed 
the  calendar  and  introduced  the 
New  Style  into  England,  1752. 
Earl  George  died  1766.  John  Pot- 
ter, son  of  a  linendraper  at  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire,  left  the  grammar^ 
school  of  his  native  town  for  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford,  and  subsequent- 
ly distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
tutor,  while  fellow  of  Lincoln.  His 
'  Archaeologia  Grseca,  or  the  Anti- 
quities of  Greece,'  established  his 
mme  at  once,  indispensable  as  the 
work  is  to  this  hour  to  every  classical 
student.  In  1704  he  became  chap- 
lain to  archbishop  Tenison,  and  soon 
after  to  aueen  Anne;  in  1715  was 
raised  to  tne  see  of  Oxford ;  and  in 
1787,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Wake,  was 
advanced  to  the  primacy.  Arch- 
bishop Potter  sustained  his  high  dig- 
nity with  great  credit  to  the  period 


of  hb  decease,  aged  78,  1747.  John 
Pepusch,  bora  at  Berlin,  became  one 
of  the  soundest  tlieoretical  musicians 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  In 
1702  he  came  to  England,  and 
here  became  known  as  an  adapter 
of  operas  for  Drury-lane  theatre :  the 
airs  of  the  *  Bexar's  Opera'  are  his 
composition.  Thougli  he  obtained 
with  his  wife,  Signora  de  I'Epine, 
10,000/.,  he  continued  to  follow  music 
as  a  profession,  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  died,  aged 
84,1752.  Antoine  Pbevot^d'Exilbs, 
bom  in  Artots,  quitted  the  Jesuits' 
society  to  bear  arms,  and  as  an  offi- 
cer, freely  indulged  his  natural  taste 
for  gallantry.  He  next  turned  monk 
among  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur; 
but  quitted  the  order,  1729,  to  apply 
to  autliorship  for  support  in  Hol- 
land. His  first  work '  M^moires  d'un 
Homme  de  Quality,  qui  s'est  retir^  du 
Monde,'  which  he  was  so  capable  of 
planning,  brought  hira  both  money 
and  reputation ;  and  his  success  caused 
him  to  tura  abbd,  and  attach  himself 
(as  chaplain  I)  to  the  prince  de  Cond6 
at  Paris.  He  now  wrote  or  translated 
a  vast  number  of  books.  His  death 
was  somewhat  tragical.  Some  pea- 
sants found  him  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
in  the  wood  of  Chantilly;  and  an 
ignorant  magistrate  being  called  in, 
ordered  as  ignorant  a  surgeon  imme- 
diately to  dissect  the  abW,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  his  apparent  death. 
A  loud  shriek  from  the  victim  caused 
the  operator  to  see  his  error;  and 
though  the  instniment  was  with- 
drawn, it  had  pierced  a  vital  part, 
and  the  abb^  expired.  Thb  occurred 
in  his  67th  year,  1768.  As  an  origi- 
nal writer,  Prevot  is  most  distin- 
guished by  his  novels,  wherein  his- 
tory is  embellished,  without  much 
i nj  ury,  by  romantic  fictions.  His  best 
production  in  this-  way  is  '  Histoire 
de  Marguerite  d'Anjou.'  Geobgb 
PsALMANAZAR,  the  assumcd  name  of 
a  literary  impostor,  was  bom  in  the 
south  of  France ;  and  afler  an  edu- 
cation among  the  Jesuits,  Francis- 
cans, and  Dominicans,  acted  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor.     He  soon  quitted  a  pro- 
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fessioD  so  ill-suited  to  his  views,  and 
engaged  in  extraordinary  adventures. 
Having  stolen  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim 
from  a  church,  he  roved  about  in 
that  character,  subsisting  on  charity ; 
he  next  descended  to  the  condition  of 
a  common  vagrant;  and  lastly  con- 
ceived the  project  of  professing  him- 
self a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity. 
As  he  did  not  find  the  latter  scheme 
profitable  enough,  he  adopted  the 
more  romantic  character  of  a  heathen 
native  of  the  isle  of  Formosa,  affect- 
ing to  speak  '  the  Formosan  tongue ;' 
and  a  needy  divine,  named  Innes, 
meeting  him  in  Flanders,  and  detects 
ing  the  cheat,  persuaded  him  to  keep 
up  the  mockery  by  declaring  himself 
a  convert  to  the  church  of  England. 
The  pair  hereon  came  to  England ; 
and  Innes  had  the  effrontery  to  pre- 
sent the  impostor  to  bishop  Comp- 
ton  and  others,  wlio  rewarded  his  z^ 
for  proselytism  with  church-prefer- 
ment! Psalmanazar  hereon  published 
the  church  catechism  in  his  newly- 
invented  Formosan  language,  toge- 
ther with  a  history  of  Formosa,  which 
the  gullibility  of  the  public  allowed 
to  run  through  two  editions  The 
knave  was  studying  at  Oxford,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  sent  by  his  credu- 
lous patrons  among  the  clergy,  when 
his  imposture  became  clearly  mani- 
fest ;  and  deserted  now  by  those  he 
had  deceived,  he  became  a  writer  to 
the  London  booksellers,  and  even- 
tually drew  up  an  autobiographi- 
cal memoir,  in  which  he  express- 
ed contrition  for  the  deceptions 
he  had  practised.  He  died,  aged 
84,  1763;  and  his  real  name  has 
never  transpired.  Zachart  Pearce, 
son  of  a  distiller  in  Holbom,  was 
educated  at  Westminster-school,  and 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  On 
taking  orders,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield, 
pleased  with  his  papers  in  the  *  Spec- 
tator' and  '  Gtiardian,*  obtained  him 
the  deanry  of  Winchester,  1739; 
and  in  1748  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Bangor ;  whence  he  was  translated  to 
Rochester,  with  the  deanry  of  West- 
minster, 1756.  This  prelate  was 
noted  for  his  disinterestedness,  piety, 


and  classical  learning :  his  chief  work, 
beyond  controversial   tracts,    is  his 

*  Commentarv  on  the  Evangelists, 
and  Acts.'  He  died,  aged  84,  1774. 
William  Pulteney,  descended  of 
an  ancient  family,  was  educated  at 
Westminster-school,  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford ;  and  when  queen 
Anne  visited  the  university,  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  majesty  a  congratula^ 
tory  speech  on  the  occasion.  After 
travelling  abroad,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  parliament,  joined  the 
whigd,and  under  George  I.  became 
secretary  at  war.  A  dispute  with  sir 
Robert  Walpole  caused  his  removal 
to  the  opposition ;  when  he  joined 
lord  Bolingbroke  in  conducting  the 
anti-ministerial  journal, '  Tlie  Crafts- 
man.' In  1731  he  fought  a  duel 
with  lord  Hervey,  which  gave  offence 
to  king  George  II.,  who  removed 
him  from  the  ofl&ce  of  privy-council- 
lor, and  from  the  magistracy;  but 
this  only  served  to  increase  his  popu- 
larity as  the  leader  of  opposition,  and 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  resignation  of  his  rival,  Walpole, 
1741.  Tlie  party  with  which  he  had 
acted  then  came  into  power,  and  he 
was  himself  raised  to  the  peerage, 
as  earl  of  Bath;  but  from  that 
moment  his  favour  with  the  people 
ceased.  The  fact  is,  there  was  nothing 
very  noble  in  the  character  of  the 
earl ;  and,  bred  in  the  most  unge- 
nerous principles,  he  accumulated  an 
unusually  large  fortune,  before  re- 
ceiving his  title,  by  a  parsimony  which 
fully  entitles  him  to  the  name  of 

•  Miser.*  In  writing  to  thank  the  elder 
Colman,  who  had  sent  him  some  tri- 
fling present,  he  observed,  *  that  he 
knew  not  the  person  for  whom  he  had 
ever  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
make  himself  a  guinea  poorer,*— a  fit 
inscription  for  the  niggard's  tomb. 
He  died,  aged  8*2,  1764.  FBAN9018 
QuESNAY,  born  near  Paris,  became 
physician  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  and,  through 
her  interest,  to  the  king  also.  Dis- 
interested and  guileless  as  he  was  in 
character,  he  became  in  some  way  the 
leader  of  the  political  sect  of  econa- 
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mists,  by  the   influence   of  whose 

Erinciples  the  French  Revolution  was 
urried  on.  Qiiesnay,  however,  had 
no  notion  of  so  terrible  a  convulsion 
beins  connected  with  his  proceedings; 
and  Louis  simplv  regarded  his  specu- 
lations as  harmless  hypotheses,  and 
called  him  his  *penseur'  (thinker). 
Quesnay  wroteon  the  animal  economy, 
besides  surgical  and  political  tracts, 
and  died,  aged  80,  1774.  James 
QuiN  was  son  of  an  Irish  barrister. 
His  father  had  unfortunately  married 
a  supposed  widow,  whose  husband, 
after  a  long  absence,  returned  and 
claimed  her ;  on  which  account  Quin, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  the  con- 
nexion, was  pronounced  illegitimate, 
and,  upon  his  father's  dec^ise,  1710, 
was  left  unprovided  for.  Having  re- 
course hereupon  to  the  stage  for  a 
subsistence,  he  appeared  on  the  Dub- 
lin boards  1716,  and  soon  after  at 
Drury-lane ;  and  in  17 17  he  removed 
to  the  Lincoln's-inn  theatre,  where 
he  continued  17  years,  and  gradually 
acquired  celebrity  in  grave  and  dig- 
nified tragedy.  Cato,  Coriolanus, 
and  Zanga,  were  regarded  his  best 
characters ;  though  he  made  a  re- 
spectable figure  in  such  representa- 
tions of  comic  humour,  as  Falstaff 
and  sir  John  Brute.  In  1735  he  was 
induced  by  Fleetwood  to  return  to 
Drury-lane,  on  such  terms  as  no  ac- 
tor had  before  received ;  and  he  re- 
tained the  pre-eminence  until  the  ap- 
pearance ot  Garrick  in  1741.  The 
success  of  the  latter  soon  eclipsed 
and  much  annoyed  him  ;  and  when, 
in  1 747,  he  was  engaged  at  Covent- 
carden  with  Garrick,  the  evident  pre- 
ference of  the  public  for  his  nval, 
caused  him  gradually  to  retire  from 
the  stage.  After  tne  death  of  the 
poet  Thomson,  he  appeared  in  his 
Coriolanus,  and  spoke  a  proloeue, 
written  on  the  occasion,  by  lord  Lyt- 
telton,  with  a  sensibility  that  did  him 
honour ;  and  his  last  performance 
was  Falstaff,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
friend  Ryan,  1733,  in  which  charac- 
ter he  is  supposed  never  to  have  been 
excelled.  On  quitting  the  stage, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Bath,  where 


his  conviviality  and  fondness  for  the 
bottle  led  to  two  or  three  hostile  en- 
counters, in  one  of  which  he  killed 
his  antagonist.  He  was  oth^wise 
manly,  generous,  and  sensible ;  and 
his  deliverance  of  Thomson  from  an 
arrest  by  a  spontaneous  presaat  of 
100/.,  though  then  personally  un- 
known to  him,  has  often  been  told 
to  his  credit  He  died,  aged  73,  J  766; 
and  Garrick,  once  his  rival,  andafter^ 
wards  his  friend,  wrote  the  epi- 
taph for  his  tomb  in  Bath  cathedraL 
Benjamin  Robins,  son  of  a  Bath 
tailor,  became  a  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics, and  rendered  himself  known 
by  a  treatise  styled  '  New  Principles 
of  Gunnery;'  wherein  he  stated  his 
experiments  relative  to  the  forcse  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  He  afterwards  drew  up  the  ac- 
count known  as  *  Anson's  Voyage 
round  the  World,'  which  became  one 
of  the  most  popular  books  in  our 
language.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany made  him  their  oigineer-gene- 
ral ;  but  he  died  soon  a£r  receiving 
the  appointment,  at  Fort  St.  David's* 
aged  44, 1 75 1.  Thomas  Simpson, bom 
at  Market- Bosworth,  Leicestershire, 
refused  to  follow  his  &ther^s  business 
of  a  stuff-weaver,  and  leaving  Bos- 
worth, took  lodgings  at  the  house  of 
a  tailor's  widow  at  Nuneaton.  A 
pedler  having  lent  him  some  mathe- 
matical and  astrological  books,  he 
studied  them  so  deeply  as  to  turn 
astrolo^r  himself;  but  one  of  his 
predictions  driving  a  young  woman 
out  of  her  mind,  he  removed  to 
Derby,  and  thence  to  London,  in 
which  latter  city  he  worked  as  a 
weaver  in  the  morning,  and  taught 
mathematics  at  night  His  publica- 
tion of  *  A  new  Treatise  of  Fluxions' 
brought  him  into  notice;  he  was 
made  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Woolwich,  and  numerous  excellent 
works  on  algebra,  geometry.  Sic,  to- 
gether with  'The  Lady's  Diary,' 
came  from  his  pen.  He  died,  aged 
50,  1761.  Robert  Simson,  born  in 
Ayrshire,  took  his  decrees  in  medi- 
cine at  Glasgow,  and  filled  durine 
nearly  50  years   the    mathematical 
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chair  in  that  uniTeraity.  His  tnui»- 
lation  of  £uclid  supeneded  all  former 
elementary  works  of  geometry,  and 
his  work  on  Conic  Sections  was 
equally  successful.  He  died,  aged 
81, 1768.  His  brother  Thomas  was 
professor  of  medicine  and  anatomy 
at  St.  Andrew's,  and  author  of  an 
essay  on  muscular  motion,  and  other 
physiological  works.  Robert  Smith, 
bom  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge, took  holy  orders,  and  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Bentleyas  master.  He 
was  appointed  mathematical  master 
to  William,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  wrote  two  talented  works,  tlie 
one  on  optics,  and  the  other  on  the 
philosophy  of  musical  sounds.  He 
died,  aged  78, 1768.  Daniel  Water- 
LAND,  bom  at  Wasely,  Lincolnshire, 
completed  his  studies  at  Masdalene 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  lie  was 
elected  master,  1713.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  George  I. ;  and  at  his  de- 
cease held  the  archdeaconry  of  Mid- 
dlesex, a  canonry  at  Windsor,  and 
the  vicarage  of  Twickenham.  His 
*  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,' 
against  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, '  History 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,'  and  <  Im- 
portance of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,'  are  all  sound  works,  and 
display  him  the  sensible  champion  of 
orthodoxy  against  Hoadly,  Tindal, 
Conyers  Middleton,  and  others.  He 
died,  aged  57, 1740.  Robert  Whttt, 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  studied  medicine 
at  St.  Andrew's,  and  became  professor 
of  that  science  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  first  physician  to  the 
king  in  Scotland.  He  wrote  various 
medical  tracts,  and  died,  aged  52, 1 766. 
Gilbert  West,  bora  at  Wickham, 
Kent,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
ChristFchurch,  Oxford,  and  obtained 
a  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment 
On  marrying  he  Quitted  the  army,  and 
settled  in  his  native  town ;  but  he  af- 
terwards obtained,  through  the  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Pitt,  subsequently  Earl  of 
Cliatham,  the  post  of  clerk  to  the  privv 
council,  and  the  treasurership  of  Chel- 
sea college.  Tlie  death  of  his  only 
son,  however,  destroyed  his  liappiness. 


and  a  paralytic  affection  was  the 
consequence,  of  which  he  died,  aged 
50,  1 756.  He  obtained  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
as  a  compliment  to  his  merit  in  pro- 
ducing his  celebrated  *  Observations 
on  the  Resurrection,'  1747.  Tho- 
mas Woolston,  born  at  Northamp- 
ton, was  son  of  a  tradesman  there ; 
and  completing  his  education  at 
Sidney  college,  Cambridge,  took  holy 
orders.  Having  imbibed  a  fondness 
for  allegorical  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  through  reaoine  tlie  works 
of  Origen,  he  published  while  at 
Cambridge  '  The  Old  Apology  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion 
a{;ainst  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  re- 
vived,' wherein  he  laboured  to  show 
that  all  the  acts  of  Moses  were  typical 
of  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  rather 
such  than  realities.  His  curious 
work,  intended  as  an  attack  on  his 
fellow-clergy,  inquiring  whether  the 
quakers  do  not  come  nearest  to  the 
primitive  Christians,  occasioned  him 
to  lose  his  college  fellowship;  soon 
after  which  he  beoime  positively  scep- 
tical, and  began  asserting  that  die 
miracles  of  Christ,  like  the  works  of 
Moses,  were  figurative,  and  never  ac- 
tually wrought.  He  was  prosecuted 
for  blasphemy,  fined  100/.,  and  soon 
after  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  dis- 
order, aged  64, 1 733.  John  Winck- 
elmann,  son  of  a  Brandenburg  shoe- 
maker, became  professor  of  belles- 
lettres  at  Sechausen,  and  visiting 
Rome,  was  made  keeper  of  the  pope's 
cabinet  of  antiquities,  having  recently 
embraced  the  Romish  faith.  His 
chief  work  was  'The  History  of  Art 
among  the  Ancients.'  He  was  assas- 
sinated at  an  inn  in  Trieste,  by  a 
wretch  to  whom  he  had  shown  some 
valuable  coins,  in  his  51st  year,  1768 ; 
but  the  murderer  was  seized  with  the 
booty  on  his  person,  and  executed  on 
the  wheel.  Christian  Wolff,  bom 
at  Breslau,  studied  at  Jena  and  Leip- 
sic,  and  took  holy  orders.  The  phi- 
losopher Leibnitz,  however,  induced 
him  to  relinquish  tlieology  for  ma- 
thematics, and  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  tliat  science  at  ilalle,  1707. 
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A  controversy  which  he  originated  by 
ridiculously  attempting  to  draw  paraf- 
lels  between  the  principles  of  Confu- 
cius and  of  Christianity,  occasioned  the 
theological  faculty  to  complain  of  him 
to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  who,  on  the 
score  of  his  disseminating  dangerous 
principles,  ordered  his  departure  from 
the  Prussian  dominions  in  two  days, 
on  pain  of  death.  Retiring  to  Mar- 
purg,  the  king  of  Sweden  obtained 
him  the  matliematical  chair  of  that 
place ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  he  was  recalled  to 
Halle,  and  became  chancellor  of  that 
university.  In  1745  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  without  solicitation,  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  the 
empire ;  and  he  died,  aged  75,  1 754. 
Wolif*s  works,  metaphysical  and 
physical,  are  very  voluminous ;  and 
though  he  failed  in  establishing  a 
thorouglily  new  arrangement  of  sci- 
ence, moral  and  intellectual,  he  must 
be  allowed  the  praise  of  very  high 
talents.  He  possessed  a  clear  and 
methodical  understanding,  which,  by 
long  exertion  in  mathematical  inves- 
tigations, was  particularly  fitted  for 
the  employment  of  digesting  the  se- 
veral branches  of  knowledge  into  re- 
gular systems.  Pbter  the  Wild 
Boy  was  a  youth  found  in  a  savage 
state  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  being 
then  about  twelve  years  old,  1726. 
From  the  remains  of  a  shirt-collar 
about  his  neck,  it  was  presumed  he 
had  not  been  many  years  exposed  by 
his  brutal  parents,  lie  was  brought 
to  England  1727,  and  placed  at  a 
farmhouse  at  Northchurch,  Herts ; 
but  neither  care  nor  imitation  could 
ever  make  him  articulate  words, 
though  he  was  very  tractable.  The 
government  generously  allowed  a 
pension  of  35/.  per  year  for  his  sup- 
port; and  he  died,  aged  about  7*2, 
1785.  Jedidiah  Bdxton,  born  in 
Derbyshire,seemed  intuitively  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  numbers,  their  powers,  and 
denominations ;  being  otherwise  so  ig- 
norant as  to  be  unable  either  to  read  or 
write.  He  was  once  asked  how  many 
cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  there  arc  in  a 


body,  whose  three  sides  are  23, 1 45, 789 
yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and  54,965 
yards ;  and  sitting  with  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  in  the  presence  of 
100  labourers,  he  produced  in  five 
hours  the  exact  answer,  without  put- 
ting down  the  figures.  When  taken 
to  see  Garrick  play  Richard  III.,  he 
employed  himself  in  counting  the 
number  of  words  the  great  actor  ut^ 
tered.  and  in  numbering  the  steps 
of  the  dancers,  seeming  to  care  litUe 
otherwise  for  the  entertainment.  He 
died  1774,  aged  seventy.  [A  youth 
named  Zerah  Colburn,  an  Ame- 
rican, evinced  the  same  natural  ac- 
quaintance with  numbers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century;  and 
the  author  on  several  occasions 
witnessed  his  speedy  solution,  in 
like  manner,  of^  questions  requir- 
ing far  greater  exertion  of  me- 
mory and  intellect  than  that  pro- 
pounded to  Buxton.  He  even  by 
a  mental  calculation  discovered  a 
numerical  error  of  the  French  mathe- 
maticians, which  Euler  himself  de- 
tected only  ader  lone  and  profound 
study.  He  was  asked  the  square  root 
of  106,929 ;  and  before  the  question 
could  be  written  down,  replied  327. 
With  equal  facility  he  gave  645  as 
the  cube  of  268,386, 125.  When  pro- 
posed that  he  should  name  the  fac- 
tors of  the  number  171,395,  he  re- 
plied without  hesitation  that  the  fol-' 
lowing  were  the  only  ones,  34,279  x 
5,24,485  X  7,2905,  X  59,  2005  X  83, 
4897,X35,581X295,  and  415X413. 
When  asked  to  give  the  fiictors  of 
36,083,  he  replied  it  had  none,  as  is 
the  fact,  it  being  a  prime  number. 
Colbum,  after  being  sent  by  the  ^ 
nerosity  of  a  nobleman  to  Westmin- 
ster-school, where  he  did  little,  at- 
tempted the  stage,  but  is  now  settled 
as  a  preacher  amongst  the  methodists 
in  his  native  America.  George  Bid- 
der, a  youth  of  similar  powers,  has 
a  situation  in  a  public  office,  where 
his  talent  is  turned  to  a  good  account ; 
but  it  is  singular  that  numerical  cal- 
culations alone  seem  within  the  scope 
of  their  powers:  in  mathematical 
science,  neither  have  been  able  to 
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do  any  thing  extraordinary.]  Wil- 
liam Death,  an  Etiglish  seaman, 
honourably  known  in  1756.  Per- 
haps history  cannot  afford  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  desperate 
courage,  than  that  which  was  exerted 
in  December,  1756,  by  the  officers 
and  crew  of  an  English  privateer, 
called  the  Terrible,  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  William  Death, 
equipped  with  26  guns,  and  manned 
with  200  sailors.  On  the  2dd  of  the 
month,  captain  Death  engaged  and 
made  prize  of  a  large  French  ship 
from  St.  Domingo,  ader  an  ob- 
stinate battle,  in  which  he  lost  his 
own  brother  and  16  seamen.  He 
then  with  40  men  secured  his  prize, 
which  contained  a  valuable  cargo, 
and  directed  his  course  to  England ; 
but  in  a  few  days  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  in  with  the  Vengeance, 
a  privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  carrying 
86  large  cannon,  with  a  complement 
of  360  men.  Their  first  step  was 
to  attack  the  prize,  which  was  easily 
retaken  ;  and  then  the  two  ships 
bore  down  upon  the  Terrible,  whose 
mainmast  was  shot  away  by  the  6rst 
broadside.  Notwithstanding  this 
disaster,  the  Terrible  maintained  such 
a  furious  engagement  against  both, 
as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the 
naval  annals  of  Britain.  The  French 
commander  and  his  second  were 
killed,  with  two-thirds  of  his  com- 
pany; but  the  gallant  Death,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and 
almost  his  whole  crew,  having  met 
with  the  same  fate,  his  ship  was 
boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  found  no 
more  than  26  persons  alive,  16  of 
whom  were  mutilated  by  the  loss  of 
leg  or  arm,  and  the  other  10  griev- 
ously wounded.  The  ship  herself 
was  so  shattered,  tliat  she  could 
scarcely  be  kept  above  water;  and 
the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of  blood, 
horror,  and  desolation.  The  victor 
herself  lay  like  a  wreck  on  the  sur- 
face ;  and  in  this  condition  made 
shift  with  great  difficulty  to  tow  the 
Terrible  into  St.  Maloes ;  where  she 
was  not  beheld  without  astonishment. 
The  adventure  was  no  sooner  known 


in  England,  than  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  for  the  support  of 
Death's  widow,  and  that  part  of  the 
crew  which  survived  the  engagement. 
In  this,  and  in  almost  every  other 
sea-rencounter  that  happened  within 
the  same  war,  the  supenority  in  skill 
and  resolution  was  ascertained  to  the 
British  mariners.  Even  when  they 
fought  against  great  odds,  their  cou- 
rage was  generally  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  that  rise  in  naval  power 
and  influence  may  be  said  at  that 
juncture  to  have  commenced,  which 
came  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pre-emi- 
nence towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  obtained  for  England  not 
only  the  title,  but  the  righU  of  The 
Ocean's  Queen.  James  Keith  (1696 
—1758),  field-marshal  of  Prussia, 
was  the  younger  son  of  William,  earl 
marshal  of  Scotland.  He  was  edu- 
cated under  Ruddiman,  and  intended 
for  die  law  ;  but  in  the  rebellion  he 
joined  the  Pretender,  and  was  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and 
then  fled  to  France.  After  travelling 
through  Italy,  he  became  in  1717, 
acquainted  with  the  czar  Peter  ;  but 
refusing  to  enter  into  his  service,  he 
went  to  Madrid,  where  he  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  Irish  brigade, 
lie  eventually,  however,  went  to 
Russia,  and  engaging  in  the  service 
of  the  czarina,  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  as 
well  as  in  negotiations ;  but  becom- 
ing suddenly  dissatisfied,  he  lefl  Pe- 
tersburg for  Berlin,  where  the  king 
of  Prussia  made  him  governor  of  his 
capital,  and  field-marshal.  He  gained 
so  strongly  the  confidence  of  that 
monarch,  that  he  was  his  counsellor 
in  the  cabinet,  and  his  companion 
in  his  relaxations ;  and  he  attended 
him  in  his  travels  through  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary.  After  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  warrior  and 
politician  in  the  service  of  his  new 
master,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
IJochkerchen,  1758,  in  his  63d  year. 
Peter  Kino  (1669—1734),  chancel- 
lor of  England,  was  bom  at  Exeter. 
His  father,  who  was  a  grocer,  intend- 
ed him  for  his  business  ;  but  he  was 
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advised  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr. 
Locke,  who  left  him  half  his  library 
at  his  death,  to  study  at  Leyden  ;  and 
afterwards  he  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  Raised  by  superior  abili- 
ties to  eminence,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  commons  in  1699,  for 
Beeralston,  Devon.  But  though 
high  in  the  law,  he  did  not  forget 
literary  pursuits  ;  his  *  Inquiiy  into 
the  constitution,  discipline,  unity,  &c. 
of  the  Primitive  Church,*  appeared 
in  1692;  and  in  1702,  he  published 
the  *  History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed' 
with  critical  observations.  In  1708 
he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  and 
knighted  by  Anne :  the  next  year  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  com- 
mons against  Sacheverell ;  and  at 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
made  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas.  In  1725  he  was  created  a 
peer,  and  succeeded  Macclesfield 
as  lord  chancellor.  It  is  said,  the 
public  expectation  was  disappointed 
by  his  conduct  in  chancery,  as  more 
of  his  decrees  were  repealed  by  the 
lords  than  had  been  known  for  the 
short  time  he  had  presided  in  the 
court  of  equity.  He  resigned  the 
seals  in  1783 ;  and  weakened  by  a 
paralytic  disorder,  died  at  his  seat, 
at  Ockam,  Surrey,  1734,  aged  65. 
Samuel  Squibe,  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary at  Warminster,  Wilts,  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  successively  made 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  rector  of  Tops- 
field,  Essex,  in  1750  rector  of  St 
Anne's  Westminster,  vicar  of  Green- 
wich)  and  in  1760  dean  of  Bristol 
The  following  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and  died 
1766.  He  wrote  a  clever  defence 
of  the  ancient  Greek  chronology, 
and  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  language.  Jean  Baptist 
Languet,  bom  at  Dijon,  studied  at 
Paris,  and  became  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice. 
He  rebuilt  his  church,  and  rendered 
it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
architecture  and  ornaments.  He 
began  the  work  with  little  money ; 
but  the  emulation  which  he  excited 


among  his  parishoners,  whose  num* 
ber  amounted  to  150,000,  surmounted 
every  obstacle ;  and  the  consecration 
in  1745  was  attended  with  such 
splendour,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
thanked  the  public-spirited  vicar 
for  the  success  of  his  great  exertions. 
He  also  founded  the  house  of  the 
Infant  Jesus,  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  was  for  the  support 
of  35  poor  ladies,  and  the  other  of 
more  tlian  400  poor  women,  usefully 
employed  in  spinning,  and  in  the 
working  of  cloths  and  linens.  This 
noble  institution,  in  1741,  contained 
more  than  1400  women  and  girls,  en- 
gaged in  industrious  labours,  and  en- 
couraged in  habits  of  virtue.  The 
whole  life  of  this  truly  great  man 
was  spent  in  deeds  of  numanity,  so 
that  he  expended  annually  little  less 
than  a  million  of  livres  in  charity. 
He  refused  all  the  high  eoclesiasUod 
promotions  and  bishoprics,  to  which 
cardinal  Fleary,  the  duke  of  Orleans* 
Lewis  XIV.  and  XV.  wished  to 
raise  him.  He  died  1750,  aged  75. 
Au  Bet,  a  native  of  Natolia,  son 
of  a  Greek  priest.  In  his  13th 
year  he  was  carried  away  by  some 
robbers  as  he  was  hunting,  and  sold 
to  Ibrahim,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Janissaries*  at  Grand  Cairo,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness.  Ali  dis- 
tinguished himself  against  the  Arabsf; 
but  when  his  patron  vras  basely 
assassinated,  1758,  by  Ibrahim  the 
Circassian,  he  avenged  his  death,  and 
slew  the  murderer  with  his  own 
hand.  This  violent  measure  raised 
him  enemies ;  and  hb  flight  to  Je- 
rusalem and  to  St.  John  d'Acre, 
with  difficulty  saved  him  from  the 
resentment  of  the  Ottoman  Porte^ 
which  had  demanded  his  head.  Time, 
however,  paved  the  way  to  his  eleva- 
tion. Those  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Circassian  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  public  safety ;  and  Ali, 
recalled  by  the  public  voice,  go- 
verned Egypt  with  benevolence  and 
equity.  The  chiefs  of  each  village 
were  declared  responsible  for  tlie  ill 
conduct  of  their  neighbours;  and 
whilst  the  general  link  was  extended 
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through  every  province,  security  was 
restored,  and  confidence  revived. 
But  the  power  of  an  eastern  prince 
is  always  precarious ;  ingratitude 
was  found  among  those  on  whom 
Ali  had  heaped  favours,  and  when 
he  assisted  the  Turkish  government, 
his  conduct  was  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  his  death  was  determined  on 
by  the  Mamluks.  In  a  battle  fought 
against  a  rebellious  Mamluk,  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  part  of  his 
army,  Ali  saw  some  of  his  troops  de- 
sert ;  atid  unwilling  to  survive  a  de- 
feat, he  defended  himself  with  the 
fury  of  a  lion,  till  he  was  cut  down 
by  a  sabre,  and  carried  to  the 
rebeFs  tent,  where  eight  days  after 
he  expired  of  his  wounds.  Ali 
died  in  his  45th  year,  1773,  and  left 
behind  him  a  character  unrivalled 
for  excellence^  for  courage,  and  for 
magnanimity.  As  governor  of  E- 
gypt,  he  behaved  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  parent ;  and  to  the  love 
of  his  country  were  united  hu- 
manity and  an  elevated  genius. 
Hugh  Bodlter  (1671— 1742)  was 
bom  in  or  near  London,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Tailors*  school,  and 
ChristK:hurch,Oxford.  He  was  chosen 
demy  of  Magdalen,  with  Addison  and 
Wilcox  ;  which  circumstance,  from 
the  respectability  of  the  three  stu- 
dents, is  called  the  golden  election. 
His  learning  recommended  him  to  sir 
Charles  Hodges,  secretary  of  state,  to 
Tenison,  the  primate,  and  to  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  by  whose  patronage 
he  was  made  cliaplain  to  George  I., 
whom  he  attended  to  Hanover  in 
1719.  He  was  subsequently  made 
English  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of 
Wales,  dean  of  Christchtirch,  and 
bishop  of  Bristol.  His  moderation 
was  so  conspicuous,  that  when  the 
primacy  of  Ireland  became  vacant, 
tlie  king  appointed  him  to  that  high 
station,  which  he  accepted  with  great 
reluctance.  Ireland  was  then  a  prey 
to  faction,  in  consequence  of  Wood  s 
ruinous  schemes  with  respect  to  the 
coin ;  but  the  primate's  efforts  were 
directed  to  restore  tnuKjuillity. 
Though  at  first  unpopular,  his  plans 


succeeded,  the  scarcity  of  silver  was 
remedied,  and  he  became  the  &vourite 
of  tlie  Irish.  His  munificence  was 
unbounded  during  the  scarcity  of 
1741  i  and  not  less  than  2500  persons 
were  daily  supported  at  his  expense. 
Hospitals  were  nobly  endowed,  the 
children  of  the  indigent  clergy  were 
educated,  public  buildings  erected, 
and  not  less  than  80,000/.  were  de- 
voted to  improve  the  small  livings 
of  Ireland.  This  great  and  good 
man  visited,  in  June  1742,  his  na- 
tive country,  died  in  London  the 
September  following,  aj^ed  71,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey. 
Though  a  man  of  erudition,  he  left 
nothing  but  a  few  occasional  ser- 
mons ;  but  his  beneficence  and  charity 
have  gained  him  immortal  fame. 
Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  son  of 
Anthony,  baron  de  NewhoflT,  was 
bom  1696  at  Metz.  He  was  for 
some  time  in  the  suite  of  baron 
Goertz,  the  Swedish  minister;  but 
after  his  execution,  he  left  the  Swe- 
dish for  the  Spanbh  service.  He 
subsequently  visited  France,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  in  1736  landed  in 
Corsica,  while  the  inhabitants  were 
in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
Genoese.  His  character  for  bold- 
ness and  enterprise  was  such,  that 
as  he  had  brought  with  him  supplies 
of  arms  and  money,  he  was  soon 
regarded  as  the  future  deliverer  of 
the  Corsicans,  and  declared  king  of 
the  island,  1736.  In  this  capacity  he 
displayed  great  vigour;  and  though 
denounced  as  a  traitor  by  the  Geno- 
ese, he  collected  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  and  laid  siege  to  Bastia,  which 
he  took.  To  render  his  power  more 
united,  he  established  an  order  called 
the  Older  of  deliverance;  but  his 
popularity  vanished,  when  the  pro- 
mised succours  from  France  and 
England  did  not  arrive.  His  subjects 
grew  dissatisfied  ;  but  Theodore,  not 
trusting  to  ambassadors,  determined 
in  person  to  solicit  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  for  assistance,  and  after 
appointing  a  regency  of  47,  left  the 
island.  When  ne  reached  Paris,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom ; 
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and  afler  retiring  to  Amsterdam,  he 
embarked  for  the  Mediterranean,  but 
was  soon  after  seized  at  Naples,  and 
imprisoned.    His  circumstances  were 
so  desperate,  that  when  set  at  liberty, 
he  could  not  venture  to  visit  his  sub- 
jects, but  fled  to  England.     His  cre- 
ditors prosecuted  him  in   England ; 
and  though  a  charitable  contribution 
was  made    for   his    relief,   he    was 
thrown  into  the  king's  bench  prison, 
from  which  in    1756  he  extricated 
himself  by  an  act  of  insolvency,  after 
registering  his  kingdom  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  creditors,  at  Guildhall     He 
died  soon  after,  December  11,  1756, 
aged  60,  at  the  house  of  his  tailor, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St,  Anne's  VVestminster ;  where,  in 
1757,  a  marble  monument  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  Horace  \\&\- 
pole.       Edmund    Gibson    (1669 — 
1748),   was    born    at    Knipe,    near 
Bampton,   Westmorland.       He  en- 
tered as  servitor  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  and   published   1691,   Wil- 
liam    Drummond's    '  Polemo    Mid- 
diana,'  and  James   V.  of  Scotland's 
'  Cantilena    Rustica,*   with    curious 
notes.      In    1692    he    published    a 
Latin  translation  of  the  *  Chronicon 
Saxonicum,'  and  soon  after  '  Libro- 
rum  MSS.  in  duabus  insignibus  bib- 
liothecis,    Catalogus,'    dedicated    to 
Tenison,  bishop    of    London,    who 
appointed    him   his  chaplain.       He 
took  his  master's  degree  in  1694,  and 
the  next  year  showed  his  abilities  as 
an  antiquary,  by  publishing    Cam- 
den's Britannia,  with  additions,  dedi- 
cated   to   Tenison,   from  whom  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  listed,  Essex, 
in  1700,  the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  and 
the  mastership  of   St.    Mary's  hos- 
pital,  1703,  and  in  1710  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey.  His  'Codex  Juris 
Ecclesiastici     Anglicani'      appeared 
1713.      When   Wake  succeeded  to 
the  primacy,  1715,  Gibson  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1723 
was  translated  to  London.     He  died 
at  Bath,  1748,  aged  79.    As  a  prelate 
Gibson  ranks  Iiigh.     Vidlant  over 
the  rights  of  the  church,  he  warmly 
supported  the  test  act,  and  was  zea- 


lous that  those  who  were  admitted  into 
holy  orders  should  be  persons  of  cha* 
racter,  discretion,  and  learning.  The 
establishment  of  preachers  from  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  at  Whitehall  al- 
ternately, took  place  at  his  suggestion. 
Thomas  Bakea  (1656—1740),  was 
born  of  a  very  respectable  family. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  recorder  of 
Newcastle,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  royal  cause,  and  was  almost 
ruined  by  his  liberality  in  favour  of 
the  monarch.  His  son  George,  of 
Crook,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
married  into  the  Northumberland  fa- 
mily of  Forster  ;  and  Thomas,  one  of 
the  issue  of  this  marriage,  was  edu- 
cated at  Durham  grammar-school, 
and  afterwards  at  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge.  He  entered  into  ordeis, 
and  was  presented  to  Long  Newton 
rectory ;  but  he  was  soon  after  dis- 
graced, for  refusing  to  read  James  I  l.'s 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
and  he  resigned  his  living,  1690,  and 
returned  to  college,  where  he  enjoyed 
his  fellowship  till  dispossessed,  in 
1717,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths. 
He  still  continued  to  reside  in  the 
college  till  the  day  of  his  death,  sup- 
ported, it  is  said,  bv  Matthew  Prior, 
who  retained  his  fellowship  to  supply 
the  income  to  his  friend.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
in  three  days  terminated  his  exist- 
ence, 1740,  at  the  a^e  of  84.  In  pri- 
vate life.  Baker  was  distinguished  by  his 
affability,  and  his  easy  and  mild  man- 
ners ;  and  as  a  scholar  he  was  equally 
known.  Besides  his  *  Reflections  on 
Learning,'  which  passed  through  eight 
editions,  and  his  '  Preface  to  Fisher's 
Funeral  Sermon  for  the  Countess  of 
Richmond  and  Derby,'  nothing  has 
been  published  of  his  works ;  but  he 
made  collections  for  the  history  of  St. 
John's  college,  and  the  antiquities 
of  Cambridge  university;  so  that  not 
less  than  thirty-nine  volumes  in  folio, 
and  three  in  quarto,  of  these  valua- 
ble manuscripts,  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  and  at  Cam- 
bridge. Baker,  as  executor  of  his 
elder  brother's  will,  was  the  means  of 
founding  six.  exhibitions  at  St.  John's, 
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with  money  left  for  charitable  uses. 
John  Henley  (1692—1756),  known 
by  the  appellation  of  •  Orator  Hen- 
ley,' was  born  at  Melton- Mowbray, 
where  his  father  was  vicar ;  and  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge.  When 
lie  had  taken  his  first  degree,  he  was 
invited  by  the  trustees  of  Melton 
school  to  take  care  of  that  founda- 
tion ;  and  he  raised  it  from  a  languish- 
ing to  a  flourishing  state.  He  pub- 
lished '  Esther,*  a  poem  ;  and  when  in 
orders,  he  left  the  country,  for  fame 
and  preferment  in  the  capital.  De- 
termined to  create  public  notice,  he 
introduced  regular  action  into  the 
pulpit ;  but  when  disappointed  of  the 
promotion  he  expected,  he  formed 
a  plan  for  lectures  and  orations. 
Every  Sunday  he  discoursed  on  theo- 
logy ;  while  Wednesday  was  reserved 
for  political  subjects,  into  which  he 
poured  much  of  the  gall  of  satire 
against  the  great.  To  this  acrimo- 
nious spirit  he  owes  the  place  which 
he  holds  in  Pope's  Dunciad,  as  '  the 
zany  of  his  age.'  Admission  was  pro- 
cured to  his  theatre  by  the  payment 
of  a  shilling ;  and  as  the  lowest  of  the 
people  formed  tlie  most  numerous 
part  of  his  audience,  the  *  Dailv  Ad- 
vertiser' generally  announced  tfie  to- 
pics which  were  to  be  discussed  on 
each  day,  at  his  oratory  near  Lin- 
coln's-inn-fields.  He  died  1756,  aged 
64.  He  published  an  account  of 
himself  and  his  adventures  ;  and  it  is 
easily  discovered  tliat  to  personal  va- 
nity he  added  effrontery,  and  obtained 
popularity  by  bold  invectives  and 
satirical  censoriousness.  The  medals 
which  he  struck  for  admission  to  his 
lectures,  represented  a  star  rising  to 
the  meridian,  with  '  Inveniam  viam, 
aut  feciam.*  Hogarth  has  introducd 
him  into  two  of  his  humorous  pieces ; 
in  one  of  which  he  is  christening  a 
child,  and  in  the  otlier  he  appears  on 
a  scaffold  with  a  monkey  by  his  side, 
with  the  motto  *  Amen,*  and  with 
other  appropriate  figures.  Henley, 
it  is  said,  gained  100/.  a  year  by  edit^ 
ine  a  periodical  paper  called  '  the 
Hip  Doctor,'  which  was  a  farrago  of 


nonsense.  On  one  occasion,  he  filled 
his  oratory  with  shoemakers,  by  an- 
nouncing to  them  he  would  teach 
a  new  and  short  way  of  making  shoes, 
which  was  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
boots.  Jean  Philippe  BARATiEa 
(1721 — 1740),  bom  in  the  margra- 
vate  of  Anspach,  possessed  such  un- 
common powers  of  memory,  that,  at 
the  age  of  four,  he  conversed  witli  his 
mother  in  French,  with  his  fatlier  in 
Latin,  and  with  the  servants  in  Gei^ 
man.  What  is  not  very  usual,  the 
rapidity  of  his  improvement  aug- 
mented with  his  years ;  so  that  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Greek  at  Six, 
with  Hebrew  at  eight,  and  in  his  ele- 
venth year  translated  from  the  He- 
brew into  French  the  *  Travels  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,*  which  he  en- 
riched with  valuable  annotations. 
His  proficiency  in  mathematics  was 
so  great,  that  he  submitted  to  the 
London  Royal  Society  a  scheme  for 
finding  the  longitude ;  which,  though 
insufficient,  exhibited  the  strongest 
marks  of  superior  abilities.  Wtien 
at  Halle  with  his  father  in  1735,  he 
was  offered  by  the  university  the  de- 
gree of  M.A. ;  and  having,  on  the 
occasion,  drawn  up  fourteen  theses, 
he  disputed  upon  them  with  such 
logical  precision,  that  he  astonished 
a  most  crowded  audience.  At  Ber- 
lin he  was  received  with  kindness  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  honoured 
with  marks  of  distinction.  His  abi- 
lities, however,  shone  but  like  a  me- 
teor ;  a  constitution  naturally  deli- 
cate, was  rendered  still  more  weak  by 
excessive  application ;  and  a  cough, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  fever  on  the 
spirits,  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Halle, 
1740,  in  his  20th  year  Samuel 
Madden,  a  name  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  '  Ireland  ought  to  ho- 
nour,' was  of  French  extraction,  and 
was  educated  at  Dublin.  In  1731 
he  offered  premiums  for  the  promo- 
tion of  learning  in  Dublin  college ; 
and  in  1740  he  appropriated  the 
yearly  sum  of  190/.  as  a  premium  to 
such  natives  of  Ireland  as  improved 
arts  and  manufactures,  or  excelled  in 
painting  and  sculpture ;  a  noble  ex- 
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ample,  copied  bv  the  English  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  London.  This  benevolent  man  died 
1765.  Henri  FAAN901B  D'Aouessbau 
(1668—1751),  the  descendant  of  a 
noble  family  of  Saintogne,  was  bom 
at  Limoges,  and  after  completing  his 
education,  cultivated  poetry,  and  ac- 
quired the  esteem  and  friendship  of 
men  of  letters,  particularly  of  6oi- 
leau  and  Racine.  In  the  o£Bce  of 
advocate-general  of  Paris  in  1691, 
and,  nine  years  after,  of  procureur- 
general,  he  displayed  all  the  energies 
of  his  nature ;  ana  distributed  justice 
with  an  impartial  hand.  His  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  the 
management  of  the  hospitals ;  and 
in  the  enlarged  views  of  a  benevolent 
heart,  he  ofEen  resisted  the  intrigues 
of  favourites,  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  Louis  XIV.  After  that  monarch's 
death,  he  was  appointed  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans  to  succeed  Voisin  as 
chancellor;  and  he  rejected  the 
schemes  of  Law,  which  were  after- 
wards too  fatally  adopted,  and  hurled 
the  whole  kingdom  into  ruin  and 
despondency.  The  machinations  of 
his  enemies  were  too  powerful,  and 
he  was  twice  obliged  to  resign  the 
seals,  and  retire  in  disgrace  to  his 
seat  of  Fresnes ;  and  twice  again  he 
was  solicited  by  the  regent  to  resume 
a  situation  which  he  adorned  and 
dignified.  The  wishes  nearest  to  his 
heart  were,  to  be  useful  to  his  coun- 
try, and  not  to  accumulate  wealth 
by  dishonourable  measures.  On  the 
tribunal,  as  in  his  private  life, 
his  moderation  and  his  equity  were 
ever  apparent ;  and  in  his  retirement 
at  Fresnes, where,  as  he  says,  he  passed 
the  fairest  days  of  his  life,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, in  literary  pursuits,  and  often 
amused  himself  in  digging  the  ground. 
Temperance  and  cheerfulness  added 
to  the  pleasures  of  science,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  vigour  of  the  mind ;  and  till  his 
80th  year  he  enjoyed  a  robust  con- 
stitution. At  this  advanced  age  in- 
firmities came  upon  him,  he  resigned 


the  office  of  chancellor,  and  died  soon 
after,  1751,  aged  83.  D'Aguesseau 
was  humane  and  religious  from  his 
childhood  ;  and  he  never  spent  a  day 
without  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  called  the  balm  of  bis  life. 
From  the  vast  conceptions  of  hb 
genius,  France  derived  new  regula- 
tions to  strengthen  the  liberties  of 
the  subject,  check  the  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  and  unite  the  whole  kingdom 
in  paying  reverence  to  the  laws.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  nine 
vols.  4to.  Jan  Vam-Hutbum  (1682 
— 1749^,  of  Amsterdam,  applied  his 
genius  in  the  delineation  of  flowers, 
fruit,  and  landscapes.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  down  and  bloom  of 
fruit,  and  the  varied  tints  of  flowers, 
no  painter  ever  possessed  greater 
delicacy ;  and  his  pieces  were  so 
much  admired  as  to  fetch  extraordi- 
narily high  prices.  The  violent  tem- 
per of  hb  wife,  and  the  ill-conduct  of 
nis  son,  ruffled  his  spirits  in  the  last 
part  of  life,  and  produced  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  of  melancholy.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam,  1749,  aged  67. 
Antony  Raphael  Mbngs  was  bom 
at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  I7*J6.  His 
father,  who  was  a  painter,  encouraged 
his  rising  abilities ;  and  after  studying 
at  Rome  for  four  years,  the  young 
painter  returned  to  Dresden.  Cfharles 
III.  of  Spain  granted  him  a  pension, 
with  a  house  and  equipage;  but 
though  tlius  &voured,  he  resided  not 
in  Spain,  but  at  Rome,  where  grief  for 
his  amiable  wife,  and  die  ignorance  of 
an  empiric,  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
1779.  His  nve  daughters  and  two 
sons  were  honourably  provided  for 
by  the  king  of  Spain.  The  chief  of 
his  paintings  are  preserved  at  Madrid 
and  Rome  :  and  in  tliem  he  success- 
fully united  the  graces  and  the  beau- 
ties of  Rafaelle,  Correegio.  and  Titian. 
The  altarpiece  of  All  Souls  chapel, 
Oxford,  is  also  one  of  his  admired 
pieces.  George  Grahah,  an  eminent 
watch  and  clock  maker,  was  bom  at 
Gratwick,  Cumberland,  1675.  In 
1688  he  came  to  London.  To  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  mechanics  he 
added  practical  astronomy ;  and  by 
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his  accuracy,  he  invented  and  im- 
proved several  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  great  mural  arch  in 
Greenwich  observatory,  was  made 
under  his  inspection,  and  divided  by 
bis  own  hand ;  and  with  his  sector 
Dr.  Bradley  first  discovered  two  new 
motions  in  the  fixed  stars.  The  in- 
struments with  which  the  French 
academicians  made  observations  on 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  those  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
other  princes,  were  all  constructed 
by  this  ingenious  artist.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society,  he  contri- 
buted some  vainable  discoveries,  es- 
pecially on  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
a  quicksilver  pendulum,  and  the 
simple  pendulum.  The  remains  of 
this  respectable  man  were  carried, 
November  24,  1751,  with  great  so- 
lemnity to  Westminster,  and  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave  with  his 
friend  and  master  Tompion.  Josiah 
Tucker,  born  at  Llaugham,  in  the 
county  of  Caermarthenshire,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Ox- 
ford, became  rector  of  St.  Stephen's, 
then  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
and  in  1738  dean  of,  Gloucester. 
During  the  American  war,  he  drew 
much  of  the  public  attention  upon 
himself  by  his  pamphlets,  in  which 
he  asserted  the  necessity  of  granting 
independence  to  the  colonies,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  subdue  them  by 
arms.  As  a  writer  on  subjects  of  go- 
vernment, of  commerce,  and  of  po- 
litics, his  opinion  was  highly  respect- 
able. In  his  treatise  on  civil  govern- 
ment he  opposed  Locke,  and  proved 
himself  no  mean  antagonist  in  the 
field  of  philosophy  and  reasoning. 
He  published  some  sermons,  &c., 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  1 799. 
Giuseppe  Tartini  (1692—1770),  a 
musician,  caUed  the  admirable  by 
Dr.  Bumey,  was  born  at  Pirano  in 
Istria.  H  e  studied  the  law  at  Padua, 
but  his  powers  were  formed  for  musi- 
cal eminence  ;  and  by  practice  and 
application,  he  became  one  of  the 
best  performers  on  the  violin,  and 
was  made  master  of  the  band  in  the 
church  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.     He 
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died  1770,  at  Padua,  universally  re- 
spected, and  endeared  to  the  inha- 
bitants by  a  residence  of  fifty  years. 
William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edhi- 
burgh,  who  invented  a  plate  for 
printing  whole  pages,  instead  of  using 
a  type  for  every  letter.  This  had 
first  been  practised  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  in  blocks  of  wood.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  Ged  ap- 
plied to  the  university  of  Cambridge 
to  print  bibles  and  prayer-books  after 
the  new  method ;  but  much  money 
was  sunk  in  the  attempt,  and  by  the 
villany  of  the  pressmen,  and  tne  ill 
conduct  of  his  partners,  he  was  ruin- 
ed, lie  returned  to  Scotland  1733, 
and  gave  a  specimen  of  his  plan  by 
the  publication  of  a  Sallust,  in  1 749. 
He  died  1749.  Browne  Willis 
0682—1760)  born  at  Blandford, 
Dorsetshire,  was  educated  at  West- 
minster, and  Christpchurch,  Oxford. 
He  afterwards  retired  to  Fenny- 
Stratford,  and  in  1705  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Buckingham.  In 
1717  he  became  one  of  the  members 
of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  just 
revived  ;  and  he  showed  such  emula- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  antiquities, 
that  he  visited  all  the  cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales,  except  Carlisle. 
Though  he  had  a  large  family,  he  gave, 
in  1741,  to  the  university  nis  valu- 
able cabinet  of  English  coins,  the 
laborious  collection  of  upwards  of 
forty  years ;  and  liberally  made  other 
contributions  to  charitable  purposes. 
He  died,  aged  78,  1760.  The  best 
known  of  his  works  are,  *  The  Survey 
of  the  Cathedrals,'  and  an  *  Account 
of  Mitred  Abbeys.*  John  Dalton, 
was  born  at  Deane  in  Cumberland, 
1709.  He  was  educated  at  Lowther, 
and  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford.  He 
adapted  Miltons  masque  at  Ludlow 
castle  to  the  stage,  with  a  judicious 
selection  of  songs  from  other  works 
of  the  author,  and  some  of  his  own,  a 
very  popular  piece,  still  admired  un- 
der the  title  of  '  Comus.'  During 
the  celebrity  of  this  performance,  he 
sought  out  Milton's  granddaughter, 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  age  and 
poverty,  and  procured  her  a  benefit, 
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which  produced  120/.  After  being 
elected  fellow  of  his  college,  he  took 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
ing of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  and  a  prebend 
at  Worcester,  where  he  died,  aged  54, 
17^3.  James  Miller,  born  in  Dor- 
setshire, 1708,  was  of  Wadham  col- 
lege, Oxford ;  where  he  began  his 
famous  comedy,  *The  Humours  of 
Oxford,*  performed  1729.  He  wrote 
besides,  comedies,  occasional  pieces, 
and  *  Mahomet  the  Impostor,'  a 
tragedy ;  during  the  popular  run  of 
which  the  author  died  of  consump- 
tion. He  also  published  some  ser- 
mons ;  and  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Upceme,  Dorsetshire,  which  his 
father  had  held.     He  died,  aged  41, 

1744.       VALENTfNE    DUTAL,  of  ArtO- 

nay  in  Champagne,  at  the  age  of  ten 
lost  his  father,  who  was  a  poor  la- 
bourer, and  hired  himself  to  keep  the 
poultry-yard  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
in  the  winter  of  1709,  he  travelled 
towards  Lorraine,  and  in  the  cold 
journey  was  attacked  by  the  small- 
pox, under  which  he  must  have  sunk, 
but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  a 
shepherd.  Recovered  from  this  ma- 
lady he  went  to  Clezantine,  and  was 
two  years  in  the  service  of  another 
shepherd,  and  then  became  an  at- 
tendant on  brother  Palemon,  at  the 
hermitage  of  La  Rochette.  From 
this  abode  he  removed  to  the  hermit- 
age of  St.  Anne,  near  Luneville,  and 
there  he  learned  to  write.  His  ac- 
tivity was  here  employed  in  the  pur^ 
suit  of  game,  which  he  sold  to  in- 
crease his  books  and  knowledge ;  and 
his  finding  of  a  seal  belonging  to  Mr. 
Forster,  an  English  resident  at  Lune- 
ville, which  he  very  honourably  ad- 
vertised, procured  him  new  advan- 
tages. Forster,  rewarding  his  honesty, 
assisted  him  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  of  maps,  and  his  library  soon 
increased  to  400  volumes.  While 
one  day  engaged  in  the  study  of  a 
map  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  near  Lune- 
ville, he  was  found  by  the  princes 
of  Lorraine ;  and  the  sensible  remarks 
which  he  made  to  his  illustrious  visi- 
ters, engaged  their  attention  so  much, 


that  they  promised  him  protection- 
The  young  adventurer  quitted  the 
hermitage  with  tears  of  eratitude ; 
and  under  the  Jesuits  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  he  made  himself  master  of 
history,  geography,  and  antiquities. 
In  1718  he  visited  Paris  in  the  suite 
of  his  patron  Leopold ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn became  his  librarian,  and  also 
professor  of  history  at  Luneville.  In 
this  new  office  be  was  attended  by 
several  Englishmen,  and  particularly 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, whose  future  eminence  he  pro- 
phetically announced.  Raised  to  in- 
dependence, he  showed  his  gratitude 
to  the  hermits  of  St.  Anne,  by  re- 
building their  residence.  On  the 
death  of  Leopold,  in  1738,  he  fol- 
lowed his  son  Francis  to  Tuscany, 
and  soon  after  to  Vienna,  where  he 
had  the  care  of  the  medals.  Here 
the  poor  labourer's  son  lived  respect- 
ed and  beloved  ;  and  in  1751  was 
nominated  preceptor  to  prince  Jo- 
seph. In  1752  he  visited  Paris, 
and  was  honourably  received  by  the 
learned ;  and  on  his  return,  passing 
by  Artonay,  his  native  village,  he 
purchased  the  cottage  which  tlie  in- 
digence of  his  sister  had  sold,  and 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  was  born 
a  house,  which  he  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  the  public  school- 
master of  the  place.  This  pious  cha- 
racter died  1775,  aged  81,  displaying 
in  his  last  moments  that  resignation 
and  faith  which  close  the  life  of  a  good 
man.  Andrew  Foijntaine,  bom  at 
Narford,  Norfolk,  was  educated  at 
Christ-church,Oxford.  He  studied  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  publish- 
ed a  specimen  of  his  great  proficiency 
in  his  instructer  Hic&s  *  Thesaurus.* 
He  was  knighted  by  William,  and 
afterwards  travelled  through  Europe 
to  collect  valuable  pictures,  medals, 
statues,  and  inscriptions.  He  was 
the  correspondent  of  Swift,  and  em- 
bellished his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub*  with 
excellent  designs.  Sir  Andrew,  as  a 
connoisseur  of  medals  and  antiques, 
improved  his  property  greatly  by  col- 
lecting one  of  tne  fa^^est  cabinets 
in  the  kingdom.    He  was  vice-cham- 
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berlain  to  queen  Caroline,  and  in 
1727  was  made  warden  of  the  mint, 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  1753. 
John  Hareison  (1693—1776),  born 
at  Foulby  near  Pontefract,  was  son 
of  a  carpenter,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  business.  He  had  early  a 
strong  propensity  to  wheel-ma- 
chinery ;  and  as  his  &ther  was  occa- 
sionally employed  in  repairing  clocks, 
he  improved  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  movements.  In  1700  his 
&ther  removed  to  Barrow,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  there  he  obtained  from  a 
neighbouring  clergyman  a  MS.  copy 
of  Sanderson's  lectures,  which  be 
transcribed,  and  from  which  he  drew 
a  hitherto  imknown  fund  of  know- 
ledge. He  made  some  ingenious  ex- 
periments, and  in  1726  produced  two 
clocks  chiefly  of  wood,  with  the 
compound  pendulum,  so  accurately 
constructed  that  they  varied  scarcely 
a  second  in  one  month.  He  visited 
London  1735,  and  by  Dr.  Halley 
was  recommended  to  that  ingenious 
artist  G.  Graham,  who  advised  him 
to  complete  his  machines  to  present 
to  the  board  of  longitude.  In  1 737 
his  first  machine  was  approved  by 
the  board,  and  he  was  sent  to  Lis- 
bon to  try  its  accuracy  and  its  pro- 
perties. He  produced  another  more 
simple  machine  in  1 739,  and  again  a 
third  in  1749;  but  while  he  consi- 
dered his  labours  as  arrived  at  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  he  dis- 
covered that  greater  accuracy  might 
still  be  obtained,  and  a  fourth  time 
his  machine,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  was  con- 
structed. The  correctness  of  this 
machine  was  ascertained  by  the  au- 
thor's son  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
and  in  another  to  Barbadoes ;  and  as 
his  discovery  came  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  of  the  12th  of  Anne, 
he  claimed  and  obtained  the  liberal 
reward  of  20,000/.  from  parliament 
These  four  curious  machines  were 
deposited  in  the  observatory  of 
Greenwich,  where  it  is  said  they  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion.  The  last 
timepiece  made  I  by  this  ingenious 
artist  erred  only  four  seconds  and  a  I 
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half  in  ten  weeks.  Harrison  died 
1776,  aged  63.  Johan  Dili.enius 
(1681—1747)  was  born  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  educated  at  Giessen,  in 
Upper  Hesse.  In  his  dissertation 
on  the  coffee  of  the  Arabians,  he  as- 
serts, that  from  rye  can  be  produced 
that  which  most  nearly  resembles 
coffee.  Being  prevailed  upon  to 
settle  in  England,  1721,  he  engaged 
in  a  new  edition  of  '  Ray's  Synopsis 
Stirpium  Britannicarum  ;'  and  by  the 
death  of  his  friend  in  1728,  and  his 
bequeathing  3000/.  to  the  university 
of  Oxford  for  a  botanical  professor- 
ship, to  which  he  was  first  to  be  ap- 
pointed, he  was  raised  to  comfortable 
independence.  In  this  situation  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  im- 
provement of  botany ;  but  that  sci- 
ence was  not  yet  a  favourite  study, 
and  when  he  nattered  himself  with 
profit  from  his  *  Hortus  Eltliamensis,' 
and  like  works,  he  experienced  only 
loss.  In  1735  the  university  granted 
him  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  honoured  with  a 
visit  nom  his  friend  Linnaeus,  He 
died  1 747,  aged  66.  His  drawings, 
dried  plants,  MSS.,  &c.,  were  pur- 
chased by  his  successor,  and  enrich 
the  treasures  of  Oxford.  His  best 
work  is  on  mosses.  Louis  Caesar 
D'EsTREES,  marshal  of  France  and 
minister  of  state,  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  war  against  Spain,  and 
afterwards  in  the  war  of  1 741,  where, 
at  the  blockade  of  Egra,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoi,  the  sieges  of  Mons,  Char- 
leroi,  &c.,  his  bravery  was  conspicu- 
ous. In  1756  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  French  forces  in  Ger- 
many, gave  battle  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  at  Hastenbach,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  CIos- 
ter^Seven.  He  was  made  a  duke  in 
1763,  and  died  1771,  aged  76.  Jo- 
nas Han  WAT,  bom  at  Portsmouth 
1712,  was  early  engaged  with  a  mer- 
chant at  Lisbon,  and  afterwards  with 
a  house  at  Petersburg,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  travelled  into  Per- 
sia. On  his  return  to  London,  he 
employed  his  opulence  to  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity;  and  to  his  public 
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spirit  the  Marine  society  owes  its 
origin.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first 
committee  of  the  Magdalen  charity. 
His  philanthropy  was  such,  that  se- 
veral British  merchants  applied  to 
lord  Bute  to  distinguish  him  by  some 
mark  of  pUblic  esteem  ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  made  commifisioner  of 
the  navy  ;  and  when,  afler  20  years, 
he  resigned  the  office,  he  was  permit- 
ted to  retain  the  salary.  His  exer- 
tions to  relieve  the  chimneysweeps, 
deserve  also  the  highest  praise  ;  and 
to  his  humane  intentions  Sunday- 
schools  are  in  some  degree  to  be  at- 
tributed. At  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened 1786,  a  public  subscription 
was  contributed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  a  man,  who 
had  shone  as  a  pattern  of  benevo- 
lence and  virtue.  Of  his  publica- 
tions, said  to  have  amounted  to 
nearly  70,  the  best  known  are  an  ac- 
count of  '  Travels  through  Russia, 
Persia,  &c.,'  and  *  Domestic  Happi- 
ness Promoted.'  He  was  the  first 
person  who  used  an  umbrella  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Stephen  Males, 
a  native  of  Kent,  was  educated  at 
Benet  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  fellow  1703.  IJe  studied 
botany  and  experimental  philosophy, 
and  was  the  ingenious  inventor  of  a 
machine  which  displayed  the  various 
motions  of  the  heavens,  similar  to  a 
modern  orrery.  Satisfied  with  the 
rectory  of  Teddington,  near  1 J  amp- 
ton-court,  he  disregarded  the  higher 
preferments  which  the  influence  of 
friends  might  have  procured,  and 
died  after  a  few  days'  illness  1761, 
aged  84,  universally  respected.  He 
published  in  1741  his  invention  of 
ventilators. 


S  O  V  E  R  E I G  N  S.— Turkey.— 
1703,  Ahmed  IIL;  17:iO,  Mab- 
mudl. ;  1754,  Osman  II. ;  1757, 
Mustafa  III.  Portugal.  —  1 705, 
John   v.;  1750,   Joseph  I.    Spain. 

—  1700,  Philip  v.;  1746,  Ferdi- 
nandVI.;  1759,  Charles  III.  Ger- 
many.—1711,  Charles  VI.;  1740, 
Charles  VII.;  1745,  Francis  I.  of 
Lorraine  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria. Poland. — 1709,  Augustus  I. 
restored  ;  1733,  Augustus  II.  Prus- 
sia.—1713,  Fredenck  William  I.; 
1740,  Frederick  IL,  the  Great. 
Popes.—  1 724,  Benedict  XIII. ; 
1730,  Clement  XII.;  1740,  Ben&. 
diet  XIV.  ;  1758,  Clement  XIII. 
France. — 1715,  Louis  XV.  Russia. 
—17*27,  Peter  IL  ;  1730,  Anne; 
1740,  Iwan  VI  ;  1741,  Elizabeth 
Petrowna.  Sweden. — 1720,  Frede- 
rick of  Hesse- Cassel ;  1751,  Adol- 
phus  Frederick.  Denmark  and 
Norway.  —  1699,  Frederick  IV. ; 
1730,  Christiern  VI. ;  1746,  Frede* 
rick V.  Two  Siciues.—  1 735,  Charles 
I. ;  1759,  Ferdinand  IV.  Sardinia. 
—1720,  Victor  Amadeus  IL;  1730. 
Charles  Emanuel  II.  Persia. — 
1725,  Ashraf  the  Afghan;  1730, 
Tamasp  IL  ;  1731,  Abbas  IIL ;  1732, 
Nadir  Shah  ;  1747,  AH  Adil  Shah  ; 
1750,  Interregnum ;  1753,  Kharim 
Khan  Zend.  Foundation  of  Kau- 
BUL. — 1747,  Ahmed  L,Durani.  Ne- 
therlands.— 1711,  William  IV. 
Delhi. —  1718,  Mohammed;  1747, 
Ahmed;  1753,  Alemgirll.    China. 

—  1723,  Yung-ching;  1735,  Kien- 
Lung.  Hungary. — 1712,  Charles 
VI.  Emperor ;  1741,  Maria  Theresa  : 
henceforth  a  portion  of  the  German 
empire. 


DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  JACOBITE  CAUSE. 


In  the  beginning  of  April,  1746, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  began 
his  march  from  Aberdeen ;  and 
on  the  12th  passed  the  deep  and 
rapid  river  Spe^,  without  opposition 
from  the  Jacobites,  though  a  detach- 
ment of  them  appeared  on  the  op- 


posite side.  Why  they  did  not  dis- 
pute the  passage  is  not  easy  to  be 
conceived  :  but,  indeed,  from  this 
instance  of  neglect,  and  their  subse- 
ouent  conduct,  we  may  conclude 
tney  were  under  a  total  infatuation. 
The  duke  proceeded  to  Nairn,  where 
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he  received  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  had  advanced  from  Inverness 
to  Culloddenmuir,  about  the  distance 
ofnine  miles  from  the  royal  army, with 
intention  to  give  him  battle.  The 
design  of  Charles  was  to  march  in  the 
night  from  Cullodden,  and  surprise 
the  duke's  army  at  daybreak :  for 
this  purpose  the  English  camp  had 
been  reconnoitred  ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  the  Highland  army  began 
to  march  in  two  columns.  Their  de- 
sign was  to  surround  the  enemy,  and 
attack  them  at  once  on  all  quarters : 
but  the  length  of  the  columns  em- 
barrassed their  march,  so  that  the 
army  was  obliged  to  make  many 
halts  :  the  men  also  had  been  under 
arms  during  the  whole  preceding 
night,  were  faint  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  many  of  them  over- 
powered with  sleep.  Some  were  un- 
able to  proceed  ;  others  dropped  off 
unperceived  in  the  dark ;  and  the 
march  was  retarded  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  duke's  camp  be- 
fore sunrise.  The  design  being 
thus  frustrated,  the  Prince-Pretender 
was  with  great  reluctance  prevailed 
upon  by  his  general  officers  to  mea- 
sure back  his  way  to  Cullodden  ;  at 
which  place  he  nad  no  sooner  ar- 
rived, than  great  numbers  of  his 
followers  dispersed  in  quest  of  pro- 
vision ;  and  many,  overcome  with 
weariness  and  sleep,  threw  them- 
selves down  on  the  heath,  and 
along  the  park-walls.  Tlieir  repose, 
however,  was  soon  interrupted  in  a 
very  disagreeable  manner.  The 
Prince,  on  receiving  intelligence  tliat 
his  enemies  were  in  full  march  to 
attack  him,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  be  formed  for  that  purpose.  On 
the  16th,  the  duke  having  made  the 
proper  dispositions,  decamped  from 
Nairn  early  in  the  momins ;  and 
after  a  march  of  nine  miles,  he  per- 
ceived the  Highlanders  drawn  up  in 
order  of  batde,  to  the  number  of 
four  thousand  men,  in  thirteen  di- 
visions, supplied  witli  some  pieces  of 
artillery.   The  royal  army,  which  was 
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much  more  numerous,  the  duke  im- 
mediately formed  into  three  lines, 
disposed  in  excellent  order ;  and 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  cannonading  began.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  Jacobites  was  ill  served, 
and  did  very  little  execution  :  but 
that  of  the  king's  troops  made  dread- 
ful havoc  among  the  enemy.  Im- 
patient of  this  fire,  their  front  line 
advanced  to  the  attack  ;  and  about 
500  men  of  the  clans  charged  the 
duke's  left  wing  with  their  usual 
impetuosity.  One  regiment  was 
disordered  by  the  weight  of  this 
column  :  but  two  battalions,  advan- 
cing from  the  second  line,  sustained 
the  first,  and  soon  put  a  stop  to  the 
clansmen's  career  by  a  severe  fire, 
that  killed  a  great  number  of  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  dragoons  un- 
der Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire 
militia  pulled  down  a  park-wall 
that  covered  their  right  flank,  and 
the  cavalry  falling  in  among  them, 
completed  their  confusion.  The 
French  piquets  on  the  left  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders  by  a 
close  and  regular  fire,  and  then  re- 
tired to  Inverness  ;  where  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  An  entire  body  of  the  Jaco- 
bites marched  off  the  field  in  order, 
with  their  pipes  playing,  and  the 
Pretender's  standard  displayed  ;  the 
rest  were  routed  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; and  the  prince  was  with  re- 
luctance prevailed  upon  to  retire. 
In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they  had 
been  totally  defeated,  and  the  field 
covered  with  the  slain.  The  road, 
as  far  as  Inverness,  was  strown  with 
dead  bodies  ;  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  people,  who  from  motives 
of  curiosity  had  come  to  see  the 
battle,  were  sacrificed  to  the  undis- 
tinguishing  veneeance  of  the  victors. 
Twelve  hundred  Jacobites  were  slain 
or  wounded  on  the  field  and  in  the 
pursuit.  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was 
taken ;  and  in  a  few  days  lord  Bal- 
merino  surrendered  to  a  country 
gentleman,  at  whose  house  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  this  purpose. 
The  glory  of  the  victory,  however. 
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was  sallied  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
soldiers.  Not  content  with  the 
blood  which  was  so  profusely  shed 
in  die  heat  of  the  action,  they  tra- 
versed the  field  after  the  battle,  and 
massacred  those  miserable  wretches 
who  lay  maimed  and  expiring.  The 
Tanquished  prince  rode  off  the  field, 
accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Perth, 
lord  Elcho,  and  a  few  horsemen; 
and  having  crossed  the  water  of 
Nairn,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  in  Stnitharrick,  where  he 
conferred  with  old  lord  Lovat.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  followers,  and  wan- 
dered about  a  wretched  and  solitary 
fugitive  among  the  isles  and  moun- 
tains, for  the  space  of  five  months  ; 
during  which  he  underwent  such  a  se- 
ries of  dangers,  hardships,  and  misery 
as  no  other  person  ever  outlived. 

When  the  news  of  the  victorj'  arri- 
ved in  Enffland,  the  nation  was  trans- 
ported with  joy,  and  extolled  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  as  a  hero  and  deliver- 
er ;  and  the  commons,  bv  bill,  added 
five^and- twenty  thousand,  pounds  per 
annum  to  his  former  revenue. 

Immediately  after  the  action,  the 
duke  took  possession  of  Inverness, 
where  six-and-thirty  deserters,  con- 
victed by  a  court-martial,  were  order- 
ed to  be  executed  ;  and  he  then  de- 
tached several  parties  to  ravage  the 
country,  one  of  which  apprehended 
the  lady  Mackintosh,  who  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Inverness.    They  did  not 

Elunder  her  house,  but  drove  away 
er  cattle,  though  her  husband  was 
actually  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  castle  of  lord  Lovat 
they  destroyed.  The  French  pri- 
soners were  sent  to  Carlisle  and 
Penrith :  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino, 
Oromartie,  and  his  son,  the  lord 
Macleod,  were  conveyed  by  sea  to 
London ;  and  those  of  an  inferior 
rank  were  confined  in  different  pri- 
sons. The  marquis  of  Tullibardme, 
together  with  a  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Dunmore,  was  seized,  and  trans- 
ported to  the  tower  of  London,  to 
which  the  earl  of  Traquair^  had 
been  committed  on  suspicion.*  In 
a  few  months  afler,  Murray,  the  Pre- 


tender's secretary,  was  apprehended ; 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Lovat, 
having  surrendered  himself,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
In  a  word,  all  the  gaols  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  capital  northwards^ 
were  filled  with  those  unfortunate 
captives ;  and  ereat  numbers  of 
them  were  crowoed  together  in  the 
holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished 
in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  for 
want  of  necessaries,  air,  and  ex* 
ercise.  Some  Jacobite  chiefs  es* 
caped  in  two  French  frigates  which 
had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Locha- 
ber  about  the  end  of  April,  and  which 
having  attacked  three  vessels  belong* 
ing  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  obliged 
them  to  retire.  Otliers  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Buchan,  and  were  conveyed  to  Nor- 
way. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  not  content  with  the 
slaughter  effected,  advanced  with  the 
army  into  the  Highlands,  as  far  as  Fort 
Augustus;  and  he  then  sentoff  detach- 
ments on  all  hands  to  hunt  down  the 
fugitives,  and  lay  waste  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  castles 
of  Glengary  and  Lochiel  were  plun- 
dered and  burned ;  every  house, 
hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the 
same  fate,  without  distinction  ;  all 
the  cattle  and  provisions  were  car- 
ried off;  the  men  were  either  shot 
upon  the  mountains  like  wild  beasts, 
or  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  with- 
out form  of  trial ;  and  the  women, 
after  having  seen  their  husbands  and 
fathers  murdered,  were  subjected 
to  brutal  violation,  and  then  turned 
out  naked  with  their  children,  to 
starve  on  the  barren  heaths.  One 
whole  family  was  inclosed  in  a 
barn,  and  consumed  to  ashes.  The 
ministers  of  veneeance  were  so 
alert  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
that  in  a  few  days  there  was  neither 
house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast  to 
be  seen  in  the  compass  of  fift}' 
miles  :  all  was  ruin,  silence,  and  ^de- 
solation 1 

The  rebellion  being  quelled,  the 
legislature  resolved  to  make  exam- 
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pies,  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  it;  and  courts  were 
opened  in  June,  in  different  parts 
of  England,  for  the  trial  of  the  pri- 
soners. Seventeen  persons  who 
had  borne  arms  in  the  rebel  army, 
were  executed  at  Kenninston-com- 
mon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  suffered  with  great  con- 
stancy under  the  dreadful  tortures 
whicn  their  sentence  prescribed; 
nine  were  put  to  death  in  the  same 
manner  at  Carlisle,  six  at  Brampton, 
seven  at  Penrith,  and  eleven  at 
York :  of  these  a  considerable  num- 
ber were  gentlemen,  and  had  acted 
as  officers.  About  fifty  had  been  exe- 
cuted as  deserters  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland :  eighty-one  suffered 
the  pains  of  the  law  as  traitors. 
A  few  obtained  pardons,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  were  transported 
to  the  plantations.  Bills  of  indict- 
ment for  high  treason  were  found 
by  the  county  of  Surrey  against 
the  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cro- 
martie,  and  lord  Balmerino ;  and 
these  noblemen  were  tried  by  their 
peers  in  Westminster-hall.  The 
two  earls  confessed  their  crimes, 
and  in  pathetic  speeches  recommen- 
ded themselves  to  his  majesty's 
mercy.  Lord  Balmerino  pleacied 
not  guilty :  he  denied  having  been 
at  (.'arlisle  at  the  time  specified  in 
the  indictment;  but  tliis  exception 
was  overruled.  Then  he  moved  a 
point  of  law  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  heard  by  his 
counsel.  '  The  three,*  said  the  coun- 
sel, '  might  have  expatiated  on  the 
hardship  of  being  tried  bv  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  and  claimed  the  privilege 
of  trial  in  the  county  where  the 
act  of  treason  was  said  to  have  been 
committed.'  The  same  hardship  was 
imposed  upon  all  the  imprisoned 
rebels:  they  were  dragged  in  cap- 
tivity to  a  strange  country,  far  from 
their  friends  and  connexions,  des- 
titute of  means  to  produce  evidence 
in  their  favour,  even  if  they  had 
been  innocent  of  the  charge.  Bal- 
merino waived  this  plea,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  court,  which  pronoun- 


ced sentence  of  death  upon  him  and 
his  two  associates.  Cromartie's  life 
was  spared;  but  the  other  two 
were  beheaded,  in  the  month  of 
August,  on  Tower-hill.  Kilmar- 
nock was  a  nobleman  of  fine  per- 
sonal accomplishments.  He  liad 
been  educated  in  revolution-prin- 
ciples, and  only  engaged  in  the  re- 
bellion from  resentment  to  the  go- 
vernment, on  being  deprived  of  a 
pension  he  had  for  some  time  en- 
joyed. He  was  convinced  of  his 
having  acted  criminally,  and  died 
with  marks  of  penitence  and  con- 
trition. Balmerino  had  been  bred 
to  arms,  and  acted  upon  principle. 
He  was  gallant,  brave,  rough,  and 
resolute ;  he  eyed  the  implements 
of  death  with  the  most  careless  fa- 
miliarity, and  seemed  to  triumph 
in  his  sufferings.  In  November, 
Mr.  Ratcliff,  the  titular  earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  who  had  been  taken  in 
a  ship  bound  to  Scotland,  was  ar- 
raigned on  a  former  sentence,  passed 
against  him  in  the  year  1716.  He 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  court,  and  pleaded  that 
he  was  a  subject  of  France,  honour- 
ed with  a  commission  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
The  indentity  of  his  person  being 
proved,  a  rule  was  made  for  his  exe- 
cution ;  and  on  the  8th  of  December ' 
he  suffered  decapitation,  with  the 
most  perfect  composure  and  serenity. 
Lord  Lovat,  now  turned  fourscore, 
was  impeached  by  the  commons, 
and  tried  in  Westminster-hall  before 
the  lord  high-steward.  John  Mur- 
ray, secretary  to  the  Prince-Pre- 
tender, and  some  of  his  own  do- 
mestics appeared  against  him :  he 
was  convicted  of  high-treason,  and 
condemned.  Notwithstanding  his 
age  and  infirmities,  he  died  like  an 
old  Roman,  exclaiming  '  <btlce  et  de^ 
Gorwn  pro  patria  moriJ  He  sur- 
veyed the  crowd  with  attention,  ex- 
amined the  axe,  jested  with  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

Years  passed  over,  but  the  search 
after  Jacobite  rebels  still  continued  i 
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and  the  year  1753  was  distinguished 
by  the  seizure  and  execution  of  Dr. 
Archibald  Cameron,  brother  to  Ca- 
meron of  Lochiel,  chief  of  that  nu- 
merous and  warlike  tribe,  who  had 
taken  the  field  with  the  Prince-Pre- 
tender. After  the  battle  of  Cullod- 
den,  where  he  was  dangerously 
wounded,  the  chief  found  means  to 
escape  to  the  continent.  His  bro- 
ther, the  doctor,  had  accompanied 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  though 
not  in  a  military  capacity,  and  was 
included  with  him  in  tiie  act  of 
attainder  against  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger 
attending  such  an  attempt,  the  doc- 
tor returned  privately  to  Scotland, 
in  order  (as  it  was  reported)  to  re- 
cover a  sum  of  money  belonging  to 
the  Pretender,  which  had  been  em- 
bezzled by  his  adherents  in  that 
country.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  inducement  to  revisit  his  native 
country  under  such  a  predicament, 
certain  it  is  he  was  discovered,  ap- 
prehended, conducted  to  London, 
confined  in  the  tower,  examined  by 
the  privy-council,  and  produced  in 
the  court  of  King's-Bench ;  where, 
his  identity  being  proved  by  several 
witnesses,  he  received  sentence  of 
death,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn. 
The  terror  of  the  people,  occasioned 
by  the  rebellion,  having  by  this 
time  subsided,  their  humane  passions 
did  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of 
this  unfortunate  gentleman.  Their 
pity  was  mingled  with  esteem,  arising 
from  his  personal  character,  which 
was  altogetner  unblemished  ;  and  his 
deportment  on  the  occasion,  which 
they  could  not  help  admiring,  as 
the  standard  of  manly  fortitude  and 
decorum,  was  highly  dignified  and 
becoming.  The  populace,  though 
not  very  subject  to  tender  emotions, 
were  moved  to  compassion,  and  even 
to  tears,  by  his  behaviour  at  the 
place  of  execution  ;  and  many  sin- 
cere well-wishers  to  the  Hanove- 
rian succession  thought  that  the 
sacrifice  of  this  victim,  at  such  a 
juncture,  could  not  either  redound 


to  its  honour,  or  minister  to  its  secu- 
rity. 

The  execution  of  Dr.  Cameron 
was  the  last  public  act  of  severity 
practised  against  the  Jacobite  party  ; 
and  the  cause  daily  diminishing  in 
strength  after  that  event,  it  was  with 
truth,  as  well  as  feeling,  that  seven 
years  afler  the  needless  example,  a 
new  British  sovereign,  whose  virtues 
restored  the  divine  spirit  of  loyalty 
once  more  to  English  bosoms,  de- 
clared to  his  private  friends  *  he  felt 
himself  more  the  sovereign  of  these 
realms  jure  divino,  now  that  the 
Stuart  quarrel  was  settled,  than 
either  of  his  two  predecessors  could 
have  done.' 

The  observation  of  the  regal  suc- 
cessor of  king  George  II.,  was  as 
creditable  to  his  heart,  as  it  was  true 
in  principle.  We  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  by  the  will  of  a  di- 
recting Providence,  the  Stuart  house 
had  lost  its  hold  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  great  body  of  the  £nglish 
people,  when  king  James  II.  had 
assum^  the  sceptre  ;  and  also  ttiat, 
in  the  words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  an 
acknowledged  Jacobite,  it  had  be- 
come impossible  for  that  monarch 
to  reign  any  longer  in  this  country. 
But  the  successor  of  king  George 
II.  knew  how  to  value  that  species 
of  character,  which  had  essentially 
attached  to  the  nonjuring  party, 
from  the  deprived  prelates  of  Wil- 
liam's time,  to  the  fast  victim  of  the 
scaffold  in  his  own.  The  spirit  of 
loyalty  had  been  crushed  in  England 
by  her  Revolution  ;  and  had  con- 
tinued under  the  harrow  from  the 
period  of  that  event  to  the  moment 
of  the  accession  of  king  George  III. 
The  coinciding  accidents  of  the  last- 
named  ruler  being  the  first  Briton 
bom  of  the  kings  of  the  Hanoverian 
house,  and  the  failure  of  heirs  male 
of  the  Stuart  family,  enabled  that 
principle,  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
pressed, but  which  can  never  wholly 
die  in  the  English  breiKt,  to  revive  ; 
and  the  subsequent  reign  of  a  sove- 
reipin,  who  was  distinguished  as  much 
by  his  virtues,  as  by  the  success  which 
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attended  his  indefatigable  labours  for 
the  public  happiness,  fanned  the  holy 
flameagain  into  a  steady-burning  light. 
Loyalty,  in  a  word,  nad  once  mure 
become  a  passion  among  our  coun- 
trymen, towards  the  close  of  king 
George  III/s  career  ;  and  to  the  un- 
fettered state  of  Jacobite  affections 
such  an  issue  is  alone  attributable. 
Democratical  and  low-church  no- 
tions had  been  triumphant  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  day  of  king 
William's  defeat  of  his  father-in-law 
at  the  Bovne,  to  that  on  which  king 
George  it.  died— from  1690  to  1760. 
The  nation  had  been  ruled,  in  that  in- 
terval of  70  years,  wholly  by  whig  po- 
licy ;  which,  imposing  every  possible 
restraint  upon  the  Regal  Power,  and 
denying  all  allegiance  to  The  Church 
in  Unity  as  a  work  of  God*s  institu- 
tion, necessarily  damps  and  depresses 
those  tendencies  in  the  human  heart, 
which  the  divine  Founder  of  our 
faith  has  both  approved  and  enjoined 
— to  *  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Csesar's,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.'     When  the 


nonjuring  portion  of  the  community 
saw  the  race  for  which  they  had  sacri- 
ficed their  dearest  earthly  interests  no 
longer  existing  to  need  their  dutiful 
veneration,  they  felt  themselves  re- 
lieved from  their  conscientious  scru- 
ples, and  bound  to  honour  and  obey 
the  ordained  'powers  that  be.'  In 
thus  transferring  their  allegiance  to 
the  nearest  heirs  of  the  deprived 
house,  they  brought  to  the  new  dy- 
nasty their  ancient  belief  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings ;  which,  as  Dr.  John- 
son says,  at  least  proves,  '  that  the 
Jacobites  believed  in  a  Divinity ;' 
and  they  at  the  same  time  brought  to 
the  Church  tlieir  faith  in  the  divine 
right  of  bishops,  whereby,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  they  as- 
serted '  their  belief  in  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion  :' 
and  persons  who  hold  those  two  sen- 
timents combined,  offer,  we  humbly 
think,  to  the  throne  of  an  earthly 
potentate,  the  securest  guarantee 
for  their  fidelity  to  it  in  tne  day  of 
its  need  and  peril. 


PERIOD  THE  FOURTEENTH. 


FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JACOBITE   CAUSE  TO 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


THE 


1760  TO  1789—29  tears. 


BBION  CLXXUI. — FABT   I. 

GEORGE  m.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1760  TO  1820—60  tears. 

Part  I.— 1760  to  1789—29  tears. 

Personal  Histoky. — George  HI.  was  the  son  of  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales  and  Augusta  of  Saze-Gotha ;  and  his  birth  took  place  June  4,  1738, 
at  Norfolk  house,  St  James's  square,  London  ;  he  being  the  first  of  the  line 
of  Brunswick,  who  was  a  Briton  bom.  From  his  father's  differences  with 
his  parent,  the  youth  of  George  III.  was  passed  in  perfect  seclusion ;  and 
he  was  educated  in  a  private  manner,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
earl  of  Bute.    When  called  to  succeed  his  grandfather,  he  was  unacquainted 
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even  with  the  persons  of  the  late  kingfs  ministers.  He  espoused,  1761, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  sons  and  six  daughters:  viz.— 1.  George  IV,;  2.  Frederick, 
duke  of  York ;  3.  William  IF, ;  4.  Charlotte,  married  to  the  duke,  after- 
wards king,  of  Wurttemberg ;  5.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  fatlier  of  our  present 
gracious  queen ;  6.  Augusta ;  7.  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  duke  of  Hesse 
Uomburg ;  8.  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland ;  9.  Augustus,  duke  of  Sussex  ; 
10.  Adolphus,  duke  of  Cambridge ;  11.  Mary,  who  married  her  cousin  the 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  12.  Sophia ;  13,  14.  Octayius  and  Alfred,  who  died 
young  ;  15.  Amelia,  who  died  unmarried,  aged  twenty-«eyen,  1810.  George 
III.  was  in  person  manly  and  robust,  of  a  good  height,  and  with  a  fair  and 
ruddy  complexion.  His  general  appearance  was  that  of  an  English  country- 
gentleman.  Though  hurried  in  speech,  and  apt  to  repeat  questions,  his 
manners  were  easy  and  urbane ;  and  he  would  delight  in  conversing  with  any 
of  his  subjects  who  chanced  to  come  in  his  way.  His  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments were  plain  and  practical ;  literature  and  the  fine  arts  took  up  little  of 
his  time  ;  but  hunting,  meclianical  contrivances,  and  domestic  converse,  were 
his  delight.  Religious,  moral,  and  temperate,  the  decorum  of  his  private 
life  was  most  exemplary :  and  there  never  was  an  instance,  perhaps,  in  any 
nation,  of  a  sovereign  offering  to  his  people  so  admirable  a  pattern  of  con- 
jugal fidelity,  and  of  parental  wisdom,  as  that  presented  by  George  III.  His 
consort.  Queen  Charlotte,  was  a  very  amiable  princess  ;  and  though  some- 
what parsimonious  for  her  elevated  station,  she  J¥as  deservedly  regarded  as 
a  purifier  of  the  court,  and  as  a  model,  in  the  strict  performance  of  the 
relative  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  to  every  female  in  ttie  kingdom.  Like 
the  other  members  of  the  Brunswick  family,  king  George  III.  was  possessed 
of  great  presence  of  mind  on  occasions  of  difficulty ;  and,  arduous  as  were 
his  trials,  no  consideration  could  shake  his  firmness.  In  a  word,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  a  more  virtuous,  paternal,  and  pious  king  never  sat  upon  any 
throne ;  nor  was  tliere  ever  a  ruler  of  men  who  manifested  a  more  awful 
sense  of  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  authority,  or  of  the  great  and 
beneficial  ends  for  which  it  was  designed. 

PouTicAi^  History. — George  III.,  when  he  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Oct.  25,  1760,  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Of  a  handsome  person  and 
unspotted  reputation,  he  gave  great  satisfaction  in  his  speech  to  tne  council, 
by  saying  that  he  gloried  in  being  by  birth  an  Englishman.  He  had  ako 
another  great  advantage  over  his  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  : 
the  cause  of  the  excluded  family  was  now  lost  for  ever  :  most  of  the  Jaco- 
bites, therefore,  readily  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  the  spirit  of 
loyalty,  which  had  slumbered  from  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  roused  itself 
to  greet  the  monarch  who  was  a  Briton  bom.  The  commons  liaving  com- 
plimented the  new  king,  by  an  ample  civil  list,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of 
money  to  continue  the  war,  George,  m  return,  made  the  judges  independent 
of  the  crown  ;  an  act  which  was  alone  wanting  to  render  the  mode  of  legal 
jurisdiction  in  England  superior  to  that  of  any  other  existing  nation. 

Meanwhile  the  war  witn  France  continued  to  be  supported  with  vigour : 
prince  Ferdinand,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  pursued  his  victorious  career  in 
Germany  ;  and  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  captured  by  admiral 
Keppel.  The  French  court  hereupon  secretly  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  called  '  the  family  compact,'  1761,  which  Mr.  Pitt  discovered;  but  as 
the  nation  would  not  give  credit  to  his  statements,  he  resigned  the  seals,  and 
a  new  administration,  excluding  the  whigs,  who  had  been  the  main  sup- 
porters of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  was  framed  by  the  earl  of  Bute.  This 
ministry  soon  found  Mr.  Pitt's  intelligence  to  have  been  conect ;  and  every 
means  was  taken  to  assail  the  Spaniards.     Havannah,  their  most  valuable 
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possession  in  the  West  Indies ;  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  isles  in 
the  East  Indies ;  and  two  millions  sterling  from  the  galleons,  were  speedily 
in  the  hands  of  the  British,  1762.  The  issue  was,  that  all  the  continental 
powers  became  tired  of  a  war  which  was  hourly  draining  their  resources,  and 
eiving  a  proportionate  access  of  force  to  the  B;ritish  :  the  latter,  therefore, 
lamented  to  hnd  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris,  1763,  by  which  England 
was  allowed  to  keep  Canada,  and  other  vast  conquests,  and  to  exchange  Flo- 
rida for  the  Havannah.     Thus  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Lord  Bute  soon  after  this  resigned,  upon  passing  an  unpopular  act,  whereby 
a  tax  was  laid  upon  cider ;  and  when  Mr.  George  Grenvilte  succeeded  him, 
great  attacks  were  made  upon  the  king  and  the  government  by  libellous 
writers.  On  the  publication,  1763,  of  No.  45  of  a  paper  oedled  the  <  North 
Briton,'  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  wherein  the 
king  was  cliarged  with  having  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood  in  his  speech  to 
the  houses,  a  general  warrant,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  names  of  the  parties  to 
be  arrested  are  not  specified,  was  issued  by  the  homensecreCary,  for  the  seizure 
of  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers.  As  the  judges  decided  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament  extended  even  to  the  case  of  writing  a  libel,  Mr.WilKes 
and  his  party  were  released ;  but  the  commons  declar^  the  reverse,  and 
while  the  matter  was  debating  Wilkes  escaped  to  France,  leaving  the  parlia- 
ment to  settle  the  great  constitutional  question,  whether  general  warrants  were 
illegal.  The  member,  however,  having  been  elected  for  Middlesex  upon  his 
return  to  England  in  1768,  the  house  again  took  up  the  dispute.  Wilkes 
was  fined  1000/.  for  his  former  offence,  and  imprisoned  twenty-two  months : 
at  the  end  of  which  a  riot  was  occasioned  by  a  mob  which  had  assembled  to 
carry  the  member  to  parliament  in  triumph.  A  death,  and  some  wounds,  in 
the  skirmish  with  the  soldiers,  brought  great  odium  on  the  latter ;  and  Mr. 
Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  for  a  virulent  invective  he  thereupon  set  forth 
against  those  in  power.  It  was  then  tliat  the  letters  of  Junius,  an  anony- 
mous author,  so  distinguished  for  their  brilliancy  of  style  and  caustic  severity, 
came  forth,  with  a  host  of  inferior  works,  in  support  of  Wilkes,  and  what 
was  called  *  the  cause  of  the  people.* — (See  Life  of  Wiikes,) 

The  attention  of  the  country,  however,  was  soon  to  be  turned  to  more 
important  considerations.  The  marquis  of  Rockingham  had  taken  the  reins 
of  government  during  the  year  1766,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham,  had 
formed  a  new  ministry  in  1767,  with  the  duke  of  Grafton  at  the  head,  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  on-coming  of  the  various  storms  that  threatened  the 
political  horizon.  Our  American  colonies,  sore  at  being  taxed  to  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  mother-country,  had  ^hown  a  disposition  to 
resist  even  by  force  of  arms :  the  East  India  Company's  affairs  were  all  in 
confusion,  through  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their  servants,  and  the  attacks 
of  Hyder-Ali,  a  petty  chief,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  so- 
vereign prince :  and  Ireland  had  shown  a  determination  to  have  her  parlia^ 
ment  unfettered,  by  obtaining  the  octennial  act,  which  limited  its  duration  to 
eight  years^  it  previously  having  been  dissolved  only  on  the  demise  of  the 
crown.  Lord  Chatham  soon  felt,  from  his  declining  healtii,  that  it  was  wise 
to  retire,  the  duke  of  Grafton  imitated  his  example,  and  lord  North  suc- 
ceeded, 1770.  This  frequent  change  of  ministry  greatly  affected  the  English 
character  on  the  continent ;  and  even  in  England  there  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  distrust  the  government,  and  to  disobey  the  laws,  when  it  was  observed 
that  opinion  fluctuated  with  the  passing  hour.  The  capture  of  Corsica  by 
the  French,  after  its  revolt  from  the  Genoese,  without  any  interposition  on 
the  part  of  the  British,  was  another  cause  of  complaint ;  and  lord  North  saw 
the  public  discontent  increased  beyond  measure,  when  the  partition  of  Poland 
between  Germany,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  effected,  1772.    In  domestic 
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matters,  too,  he  was  harassed  by  the  violence  with  which  one  or  two  questions 
were  agitated.  It  had  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege  to  publish  the  de- 
bates in  parliament;  but  those  connected  with  the  Middlesex  election  had 
been  freely  given  to  the  public  at  all  risks  ;  and  when  the  printers  were  ai^ 
rested,  the  lord  mayor  (Brass  Crosby)  and  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  who  were 
aldermen,  declared  the  measure  to  be  illegal,  and  threatened  the  commons* 
messenger  with  imprisonment  if  he  detained  the  parties.  Crosby  and  Oliver 
were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Wilkes  was  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  house,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1771 ;  but  the  house,  fearing  the  effects  of 
sudi  a  proceeding,  adjourned  its  meetins  until  the  following  day,  and  thus  vir- 
tually renounced  its  wish  to  forbid  the  free  printing  of  the  debates.  From  that 
period  to  the  present  day  they  have  been  regularly  reported.  Tlie  marriage- 
act,  which  prevents  the  royal  family  from  marrying  subjects,  occupied  a  large 
share  of  the  minister's  time,  1772  :  no  descendant  of  George  II.  was  to  many 
before  twenty-five,  and  then  not  without  the  consent  of  the  king  in  council ; 
an  arrangement  which,  as  a  prince  is  permitted  to  reign  at  eighteen,  led  to 
numerous  jests,  that  were  printed  and  sung  in  eveiy  direction,  all  ending 
with  the  maxim,  that '  it  was  easier  far  to  manage  a  kingdom  than  a  wife.' 

But  the  aspect  of  American  afl&irs  was  yet  more  saddening.  Troops  had 
been  sent  into  several  of  the  chief  cities,  to  awe  the  rebellious ;  and  at  Boston, 
three  sloops  laden  with  tea  (one  of  the  taxed  articles  in  the  port)  were 
boarded  by  armed  men  in  disguise,  1773,  who  threw  the  whole  of  the  cargoes 
overboard,  and  then  commenced  a  contest  with  the  soldiery,  in  which  numer- 
ous lives  were  lost.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  was  soon  after  sent  over  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  praying  the  king  to  remove  two  obnoxious  govern 
nors ;  and  Mr.  Wedderbume,  the  solicitor-general,  being  deputed  to  exa- 
mine into  the  case,  proved  that  the  petition  was  vexatious ;  so  that  the  doc- 
tor was  sent  back,  deprived  of  his  office  of  postmaster-general,  and  angrily 
declaring,  as  he  left  the  council-room,  that  he  would  never  put  on  again  the 
clothes  he  then  wore,  until  he  had  received  satisfoction.  Nearly  nine  vears 
after,  he  dressed  himself  in  this  suit,  when  he  went  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Patis, 
which  for  ever  deprived  England  of  her  power  over  the  United  States.  A 
general  congress  of  the  American  provinces  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  1774, 
and  at  length,  by  a  petition  to  the  new  parliament  of  1775,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  government ;  but  the  houses  declared,  in  their  address  to  the 
king,  that  a  rebellion  already  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  they  would 
assist  his  majesty  to  suppress  it  with  lives  and  fortune.  Mr.  Burke  and  other 
members  laboured  hard  to  avert  the  hazards  of  a  contest ;  but  the  die  was 
now  cast,  and  the  Bostonians  having  assailed  the  British  troops  at  Lexing- 
ton, April  19, 1775,  war  was  formally  declared.  A  tremendous  conflict  ensuMi 
at  a  place  called  BunkerVhill,  June  17,  where  the  British  under  general 
Howe  were  victorious ;  but  not  without  the  loss  of  1000  men.  George 
Washington  was  hereupon  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  American  armv  ;  and 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  published  its  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. General  Howe,  aided  by  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  lord  Howe,  and  by 
general  Burgoyne,  made  it  doubtful,  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  English 
would  not  be  m  the  end  victorious  ;  but  divided  counsels  at  home,  the  un- 
ceasing vigour  of  Washington,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  France  1778, 
Spain  1779,  and  by  Holland  1780,  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
made  it  evident  that  the  colonists  would  soon  gain  their  end.  Still  the  spirit 
of  the  English  nation  was  unbroken  ;  and  when  the  Americans  refused  Uieir 
offer  of  reconciliation,  renewed  ardour  seemed  to  possess  the  British  troops 
in  America.  Under  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  lord  Comwallis,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, so  great  was  the  impression  made  upon  the  colonists,  that  they  consi- 
dered their  cause  utterly  hopeless ;  and  Arnold,  one  of  their  chiefs  in  com- 
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mand,  deserted  to  the  royal  cause,  1780.  The  acquisitioD,  however,  of  this 
deserter,  cost  the  life  of  one  of  Britain's  bravest  officers.  Major  Andr6,  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  Arnold,  was  unfortunately 
seized  within  the  American  lines,  and  hanged  as  a  spy.  In  1781  lord  Corn- 
wallis  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  at  York-town  ;  and  in  1 782, 
lord  North  being  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  independence  of  tiie  United  States  was  acknowledged. 

The  sudden  death  ot  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  same  year,  caused 
another  change  in  the  government:  lord  Shelburne  was  premier  a  few 
months ;  when  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  having  entered  into  a  coalition, 
forced  themselves  into  the  royal  councils,  in  spite  of  the  secret  dislike  of  the 
king  ;  and  they  were  about  to  pass  a  bill  to  regulate  India  affairs,  when  they 
were  summarily  dismissed.  A  new  administration  was  again  formed  1783, 
having  Mr.  William  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  who  soon  proved  the  most  important  of  its  members.  From 
this  period  till  1789,  the  principal  events  were  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France 
1783,  and  with  Holland  1784;  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  regulate  India  af- 
fairs by  Mr.  Pitt  himself  1785 ;  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  1787  ; 
tlie  re-establishment  of  the  Stadtholder's  authority  in  Holland  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  when  threatened  with  rebellion  by  his  subjects  ;  the  lamentable  ill- 
ness of  his  majesty,  which  incapacitated  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of 
government  1788  ;  and  a  dispute  between  the  English  and  Spaniards  respect- 
ing Nootka  Sound  in  North  America,  where  tlie  former  had  planted  a  small 
colony  which  the  latter  had  seized,  and  which  ended  in  an  equitable  conven- 
tion. The  king  recovered,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation,  1789 ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  immediately  turned  to  a  course  of  events,  which 
to  this  day  have  not  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  history  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  next  and  concluding  volume.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  Great 
French  Revolution,  which,  in  its  progress,  effected  a  cliange  in  the  system  of 
government  of  almost  every  European  state,  and  may  be  said  therefore  to 
nave  originated  a  new  epocha. 


St.  Vincent  a  British  Colony, 
1762. — This  isle  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  1498,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Caribbees.  It  is  18 
miles  long,  and  1 1  broad ;  and  French 
and  English  frequently  contested  the 
right  of  possession  from  1672  to  1 762, 
when  admiral  Rodney  captured  it  for 
George  III.  The  Caribs  having  been 
left  unmolested  On  the  isle,  they  rose 
upon  the  English  1772,  and  were 
with  difficulty  put  down ;  and  in 
1779  they  conspired  with  the  French 
of  Martinico,  and  completely  drove 
them  out.  Just  as  the  two  parties 
had  got  po3session,a  terrible  hurricane 
devastated  the  island,  1780,  destroy- 
ing the  church,  and  all  the  better 
sort  of  buildings.  St.  Vincent  was 
restored  to  England  at  the  peace  of 
1783  ;  at  which  time  it  contained  61 
sugar  estates,    besides  other    small 


plantations  of  cotton,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  In  1795,  the  doctrines  of  li- 
berty and  equality,  which  prevailed 
in  France,  were  disseminated  in  the 
West  India  islands,  through  the 
agency  of  the  infamous  Victor 
Hugues  ;  whose  emissaries  excited 
the  Caribs  and  some  of  the  French 
inhabitants  to  commence  an  agitation, 
which  continued  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  By  the  judicious  measures  of 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  general 
Hunter,  the  French  were  at  length 
subdued,  and  the  Caribs  removed  to 
Ruattan,  in  the  bay  of  1  ionduras.  In 
1812,  St  Vincent  suffered  from  a 
three  days'  eruption  of  theSouffriere 
volcanic  mountain,  which  had  been 
tranquil  for  nearly  a  century:  a 
column  of  smoke  (30  days  afler  the 
destruction  of  the  Caraccas  by  an 
earthquake)  burst  from  the  crater. 
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and  the  isle  was  covered  with  small 
ashes.  The  mountains  of  St.  Vincent 
are  abrupt  in  their  terminations,  with 
deep  intervening  romantic  glens ;  the 
island  generally  being  bound  by  a 
lofty  and  rocky  coast.  The  beautiful 
valley  of  Bucament,  however,  (five 
miles  long  and  one  wide)  is  entirely 
open  to  the  sea,  with  lofty  moun- 
tains at  the  rear  and  sides  ;  and  there 
is  a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  base  of 
the  Souffri ere,  gradually  declining  to- 
wards the  sea,  which  forms  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  upwards  of  6000  acres, 
and  is  the  most  productive  land  in 
the  colony.  The  rule  of  the  island 
is  in  a  governor,  with  a  council  of 
12,  and  an  assembly  of  19  members ; 
and  the  governors  have  been — 1763, 
gen.  Melville ;  1771,  gen.  Leyborne; 
1776,  V.  Morris  ;  1788,  E.  Lincoln  j 
1787,  J.  Seton  ;  1798,  W.  Bentinck  ; 
1799,  D.  Ottley;  1805.  H.  W.  Ben- 
tinck;  1806,  sir  R.  Beck  with  ;  1807, 
R.  Paul;  1812,  sir  C.  Brisbane; 
1816,  R.  Paul;  1817,  sir  C.  Bri&. 
bane;  1829,  sir  W.  J.Struth  ;  1881, 
sir  G.  F.  Hill ;  1834,  capt  George 
Tyler.  The  articles  of  export  are 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  arrowroot,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  and  cotton ;  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  most  favoured  West  In- 
dia isles  are  to  be  found  in  profusion 
at  St.  Vincent. 

Grenada  a  British  CoLONr,1762. 
This  isle,  which  is  60  miles  from  the 
continent  of  South  America,  is  25 
miles  Ions  and  12  broad,  and  was 
discovered  by  Columbus,  1498,  who 
named  it  after  the  Spanish  province 
of  Granada.  As  it  was  then  peopled 
by  fierce  Caribs,  he  lefl  it  alone ;  but 
the  French,  under  Du  Perquet,  go- 
vernor of  Martinique,  by  stratagem 
got  a  footing  amongst  the  natives 
1650,  and  soon  after,  in  the  most  un- 
justifiable manner,  exterminated  them 
by  fire  and  sword,  not  sparing  even 
the  women  and  children.  '  Forty  of 
the  Caribbees,*  writes  Pbre  Du  Ter- 
tr^,  'were  massacred  on  the  spot. 
About  40  others,  who  had  escaped 
the  sword,  ran  towards  a  precipice, 
from  whence  they  cast  themselves 
headlong  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 


A  beautiful  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
who  was  taken  alive,  became  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute  between  two  of  our 
officers,  each  claiming  her  as  his  prize ; 
a  third  coming  up,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  by  shooting  the  girl  through 
the  head.  The  place  from  which  the 
barbarians  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea  has  been  ever  since  called  Le 
Mome  de  Sauteurs.'  The  French 
commenced  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
on  the  isle,  but  were  compelled  to 
yield  their  settlement  to  the  British, 
1762,  and  receive  St  Lucia  in  its 
stead.  The  general  aspect  of  Gre- 
nada is  picturesque,  though  moun- 
tainous ;  and  from  one  chain  of  eleva- 
tions, especially  from  a  magnificent 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  called 
'  Le  Grand  Etang,'  numerous  small 
rivers  and  streamlets  have  their 
source,  irrigating  the  country  in  every 
direction.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  this  romantic  dbtrict 
is  mount  St.  Catharine  (Mome  Mi- 
chel) which,  clothed  with  a  splendid 
vegetation,  towers  to  an  altitude  of 
3200  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 
Tlie  capital  is  St.  George ;  the  rule 
is  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  council 
of  nine,  and  an  assembly  of  twenty- 
seven  ;  and  the  governors  have  been, 
1764,  general  Rob.  Melville;  1768, 
Ulysses  Fitzmaurice;  1770,  gen.  R. 
Melville;  1771,  F  Corsar ;  1771, 
W.  Levbourne;  1775,  W.  Young; 
1776,  Sir  G.  Macartney  ;  1784,  gen. 
E.  Matthew  ;  1785,  W.  Lucas  ;  1787, 
S.  Williams:  1788,  J.  CampbeU ; 
1789,  S.  Williams;  1793,  N.  Home; 
1795,  S.Williams;  1796,  A.  Hous- 
ton  ;  1797,  colonel  C.  Green  ;  1798, 
S.  Mitchell;  1801,  rev.  S.  Dent; 
1802,  G.  V.  Hobart ;  1803,  general 
Clephane;  1803,  rev.  S.Dent ;  1804, 
A.  C.  Adye;  1805,  general  F.  Mait- 
land;  1807,  J.Harvey;  1808,  A.C. 
Adye;  1810,  general  F.  Maitland ; 
1810,  A.  C.  Adye;  1812,  col.  G.  R. 
Ainslie;  1813,  J.  Harvey;  1813, 
sir  C.  Shipley ;  1815,  G.  Paterson  ; 
1816,  gen.  Phineas  Rial! ;  1817,  A. 
Houston  ;  1821,  gen.  P.  Riall ;  1821, 
G.  Paterson;  1826,  sir  J.  Campbell; 
1829,   A.  Houston;  1831,    F.  Pal- 
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mer.  The  staple  produce  consists  of 
sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa, 
aud  cotton. 

Death  or  Galas,  1762.  —  Jean 
Galas,  a  protestant  of  Toulouse,  had 
a  son,  a  Koman  catholic,  who  com- 
mitted suicide.  Without  proof  of 
any  kind,  the  wretched  parent  was 
tortured,  and  then  broken  alive  upon 
the  wheel,  on  the  presumption  that 
he  had  murdered  his  child  because  of 
his  change  of  religion.  Voltaire  tak- 
ing up  the  cause  afterwards,  a  general 
conviction  of  the  man's  innocence 
spread  throughout  France ;  and  the 
widow  was  pensioned,  and  every  at- 
tempt made  to  restore  peace  of  mind 
to  the  other  survivors  of  the  family. 

The  Falkland  Isles  hade  an  Eng- 
lish GoLONY,  1 765. — These  isles  90  in 
number,  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant are  Soledad  and  West  Falkland, 
are  near  the  straits  of  Magellan  :  the 
two  largest  are  100  miles  long,  and 
50  broad.  They  were  discovered  by 
sir  Richard  Hawkins  1594,  but  not 
appropriated  till  1765  ;  when  commo- 
dore Byron  took  possession  of  them  in 
the  name  of  George  III.,  and  named 
them  after  viscount  Falkland,  who 
fell  on  tlie  side  of  Gharles  I.  in  the 
civil  war.  After  much  debate  as  to 
the  prior  right  of  sovereignty,  be- 
tween France,  Spain,  and  England, 
and  even  a  war  in  1770  with  Spain, 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  islands  were  then 
Martially  colonised  by  the  latter.  West 
alkland  isle,  the  more  important  of 
the  two  largest,  has  a  good  port ;  and 
the  Spaniards  of  Soum  America  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  spot  a  sort  of 
Botany 'bay  for  their  settlements  in 
the  western  world.  All  the  vege- 
tables, and  most  of  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope, succeed  in  the  soil  of  all  the 
isles  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  there  are 
no  trees  of  indigenous  growth.  Peat 
and  turf  are  abundant,  and  serve  for 
firing;  the  soil  also  produces  natu- 
rally celery,  a  very  long  grass,  and 
what  sailors  call  tne  tea-plant ;  the 
latter  is  every  where  abundant,  grow- 
ing close  to  the  ground,  and  pro- 
ducing a  berry  of  uie  size  of  a  large 


pea.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be,  if 
any  thing,  superior  to  those  of  the 
known  teas  in  flavour.  The  resin- 
ous gum-plant  is  the  most  curious 
production  of  the  island  ;  being  a  sort 
of  fungus,  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
eighteen  inches  high,  without  stalk, 
branches,  or  leaves.  Its  surface  emits 
globules  of  a  tough,  resinous  matter, 
yellow  in  colour,  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  with  the  odour  of  turpentine. 
The  only  wild  animal  found  on  East 
Falkland  isle  was  a  wolf-fox,  exceed- 
ingly fierce,  insomuch  that  it  pursued 
some  sailors  to  their  boat.  Sea-lions, 
walruses,  and  seals  are  abundant 
about  the  coast;  many  of  them  of 
great  size,  and  very  fierce.  Swans, 
wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  and  all  kinds 
of  searfowl  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  so  tame  were  some  of  the 
birds  when  the  settlers  first  landed 
there,  that  they  would  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  caught  by  the  hand,  and 
often  perch  upon  the  heads  of  the 
people.  Fish,  however,  are  not  plen- 
tiftil,  being  probably  discovered  by 
these  amphibious  creatures  ;  but  such 
as  there  are  (mullet,  pike,  and  a 
green  trout  without  scales)  are  of 
fine  quality.  The  tides  produce  a 
curious  phenomenon ;  they  do  not 
rise  at  the  settled  calculated  periods, 
but  just  before  high-water  the  sea 
rises  and  falls  three  times  ;  and  this 
motion  is  always  more  violent  during 
the  equinoxes  and  full  moons  ;  at 
which  time  several  corallines,  the 
finest  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  most 
delicate  sponges  are  thrown  up.  A 
second  colonization  of  the  isle  is  now 
arranging,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government,  1842. 

The  English  acknowledged  So- 
vereign IN  Hindustan,  1765, 
through  the  instrumentality  and  abi- 
lities of  lord  Glive.  (iw  Briiuh 
India.) 

The  Isle  or  Man  annexed  to  the 
British  crown,  1765. 

Wilkes's  Riots,  1768.— When  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  been  sentenced  to  an  im- 
prisonment, of  22  months,  the  lower 
orders  who  had  regarded  him  as  their 
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champion,  still  imagined  that,  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  he  must  be 
liberated  when  tlie  commons  should 
assemble.  Accordingly  a  vast  mob 
collected  round  the  king*s-bench  pri- 
son on  the  day  of  opening,  with  the 
intention  of  escorting  him  in  tri- 
umph to  Westminster.  The  Surrey 
justices  called  out  the  yeomanry,  and 
read  the  riot  act,  as  the  crowd  re- 
fused to  disperse  ;  and  upon  the  sol- 
diers being  ordered  to  fire,  one  man 
was  killed,  and  many  wounded,  seve- 
ral of  whom  died  soon  after.  It 
happened  that  a  Scotch  regiment 
had  been  employed  in  the  business, 
and  the  circumstance  greatly  in- 
creased the  anger  of  the  mob :  but 
although  the  offenders,  on  being 
tried,  were  pronounced  guilty,  the 
government  not  only  protected  them, 
but  obtained  Mr.  Wilkes  s  expulsion 
from  the  commons.  He  was  re-elected, 
having  1143  votes,  and  Mr.  Luttrell 
only  '269  ;  but  tlie  house  was  re- 
solved, and  Mr.  Luttrell  chosen. 
Wilkes  after  this  became  a  London 
alderman  and  lord  mayor,  and  even- 
tually took  his  seat  for  Middlesex. 
As  chamberlain  of  London,  a  lucra- 
tive post,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  office ;  but  he  was  a 
vacillating,  unstable  character,  with- 
out much  principle  : — at  one  time 
the  factious  demagogue,  at  another 
the  obsequious  attendant  at  levees, 
and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  one  'who 
knew  him  well,  *  no  man  could  de- 
pend on  him.' — {See  his  life.) 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  1769. — 
The  hon.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  saw  it, 
thus  writes :  *  It  is  now  known,  that 
when  water  comes  in  contact  with 
the  iron  and  sulphur  found  to  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  volcanoes,  it 
produces  a  fire  more  or  less  violent,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  those 
substances.  If  their  action  cause  a 
heaving  in  the  earth's  surface,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  it  is  called  an 
earthquake.  When  the  fire  rushes, 
however,  with  irresistible  force,  to 
find  a  passage,  and  bursts  an  opening 
for  itself,  it  is  then  a  volcano.  Ve- 
suvius was  quiet  till  March,  when  it 


began  to  throw  up  stones  from  time 
to  time.  In  April  the  throws  were 
more  frequent;  and,  at  night,  the 
smoke  which  hung  over  its  mouth 
was  tinged  by  the  reflection  of  the 
fire  within.  On  the  r2th  of  Septem- 
ber the  lava  began  to  flow  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  ;  and  by  th'is 
time  the  throws  were  much  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  red-hot  stones  went 
above  lOOU  feet  high  ;  so  as  to  take 
up  ten  seconds  in  their  fall.  The 
lava  continued  to  run  in  small  streams^ 
till  the  8th  of  October ;  and  on  the 
1 9th,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  thick 
black  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the 
mountain,  in  the  midst  of  which,  at 
short  intervals,  a  volley  of  great  stotiea 
was  shot  up  to  an  immense  heiglit 
The  column  of  smoke,  after  having 
mounted  an  extraordinary  height, 
bent  with  the  wind  towards  Caprese, 
and  reached  over  that  island,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Vesuvius.  Before 
eight  o'clock  on  the  same  momins, 
the  mountain  had  opened  a  mouth 
without  noise,  about  100  yards  lower 
than  the  ancient  crater,  towards  the 
mount  di  Somma ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lava  had  vent,  the  smoke  no  longer 
came  out  with  violence  from  Sie 
top. 

'  As  I  imagined  there  would  be 
now  no  danger  in  approaching  the 
mountain,  I  went  up,  accompanied 
by  one  person,  and  was  makine  my 
observations,  when  on  a  sudden, 
about  noon,  I  heard  a  violent  noise 
within  the  mountain,  and  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  the  moun- 
tain split ;  and,  with  much  noise, 
a  fountain  of  liquid  Are  shot  up  from 
this  new  mouth,  and,  like  a  torrent, 
rolled  on  directly  towards  us.  The 
earth  shook,  the  pumice-stones  fell 
thick  upon  us,  and  clouds  of  black 
smoke  and  ashes  caused  an  almost 
total  darkness ;  the  explosions  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  were  much 
louder  than  any  thunder,  and  the 
smell  of  the  sulphur  was  horribly  of- 
fensive. My  guide,  alarmed,  took  to 
his  heels  :  and  I  being  obliged  to  fol- 
low, we  ran  nearly  three  miles  with- 
out stopping.     As  the  earth  conti- 
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nued  to  shake  under  our  feet,  I  was 
apprehensive  of  the  opening  of  afresh 
mouth,  or  of  the  fall  of  the  rocks  off 
Somma,  either  of  which  miglit  have 
cut  off  our  retreat.  Having  reached 
my  home,  I  found  my  family  in  great 
alarm,  at  the  continual  and  violent 
explosions ;  so  that  we  removed  from 
our  villa  to  Naples.  In  my  way 
thither,  I  observed  that  the  lava  had 
covered  three  miles  of  the  very  road 
along  which  I  had  retreated ;  and  I 
have  since  heard  that  its  depth  was 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  in  some 
places  nearly  two  miles  broad. 

*  The  confusion  at  Naples  that 
night  cannot  be  described ;  all  the 
churches  were  open,  and  crowded 
with  terrified  people.  On  the  20th 
the  smoke  and  ashes  of  the  volcano 
spread  every  where  over  the  city,  and 
even  reached  ships  sixty  miles  distant 
at  sea ;  and  the  sun  appeared  as 
through  a  thick  fog.  The  thunder- 
ing noise  of  the  mountain  began  with 
more  violence  on  the  22d  than  on 
the  preceding  days;  insomuch  that 
the  oldest  men  declared  they  had 
never  heard  the  like ;  but  on  the 
24th  the  lava  ceased  running,  when 
its  length,  from  the  spot  where  it 
broke  out  to  its  extremity,  was  found 
to  be  six  miles ;  in  some  places  two 
miles  broad,  and  in  most  seventy  feet 
deep.  Having  entered  a  hollow  way, 
not  less  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
broad,  it  speedily  filled  it  up.  On 
the  25th  small  ashes  fell  all  day  at 
Naples ;  and  a  vast  column  of  black 
smoke  issued  from  the  crater,  accom- 
panied by  continual  flashes  of  forked 
lightning.  On  the  27th  there  were 
no  signs  of  eruption  whatever.' 

The  Sand  Floods  op  Arabia, 
1769.— Mr.  Bruce  thus  describes  one 
which  he  witnessed  in  Arabia  this 
year :  *  At  one  o'clock  we  alighted 
among  some  acacia-trees,  and  were 
here  surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sight 
surely  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  world.  In  tliat  vast  expanse  of 
desert,  we  saw  a  number  of  prodi- 
gious pillars  of  sand  at  different  dis- 
tances, at  times  moving  with  great 
celerity,  at  others  stalking  on  with 
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I  a  majestic  slowness :  at  intervals,  we 
thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few 
minutes  to  overwhelm  us ;  and  small 
quantities  of  sand  did  actually  more 
than  once  reach  us.  Again  they 
would  retreat,  so  as  to  be  almost  out 
of  sigiit,  their  tops  reaching  to  tlie 
very  clouds.  The  tops  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodies ;  and  these, 
once  disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air, 
and-  did  not  appear  more.  Some- 
times they  were  broken  near  the 
middle,  as  if  struck  by  a  large  can- 
non-shot. About  noon  they  be^n 
to  advance  with  considerable  swift- 
ness upon  us,  the  wind  being  very 
strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them 
ranged  alongside  of  us,  about  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to 
me  at  that  distance  as  if  it  would 
measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from 
us  with  a  wind  at  south-east,  leaving 
an  impression  upon  my  mind  to  which 
I  can  give  no  name,  though  surely 
one  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with 
a  considerable  deal  of  wonder.  It 
was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying ;  the 
swiftest  horse,  or  fastest  sailing  ship, 
could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of 
this  danger ;  and  the  full  persuasion 
of  this  riveted  us  to  the  spot  where 
we  stood.  On  the  vast  ocean,  analo- 
gous to  this,  is  the  watertpoul,  A 
vessel,  with  a  large  crew  and  com- 
pany, was  recently  sailing  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic,  the  wind  blow- 
ing rather  stiffly,  when  all  on  board 
were  not  less  astonished  than  alarmed, 
to  behold  suddenly  astern,  driving 
forwards  with  fearful  rapidity,  an  im- 
mense mountain  of  water,  far  higher 
than  the  mainmast,  of  proportionable 
bulk,  and  inconceivably  majestic  and 
terrible.  *  Every  body,'  said  lieutenant 
Prince,  *  rushed  on  deck,  to  behold 
this  terrible  phenomenon ;  the  ship 
was  instantly  put  out  of  her  course  to 
avoid  being  overwhelmed ;  and  this 
mountain  of  water,  at  least  800  feet 
high,  and  which  looked  as  if  many 
square  leagues  of  ocean  had  been 
gathered  up  in  it,  swept  liarmlessly 
past  us,  and  pursued  its  onward 
course,  apparently  unbroken,  and 
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without  diminution,  till  we  lost  sight 
of  it  in  the  distance.'  Waterspouts 
eventually  either  ascend  into  tlie 
clouds  in  form  of  vapour,  or  &11,  after 
breaking  in  the  midst,  as  violent  rain, 
upon  the  earth,  or  into  the  sea.  Both 
the  sand-flood  and  waterspout  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  electric  action 
upon  the  air,  and  to  be  the  so  gene- 
rated whirlwind  acting  simply  upon 
whatever  comes  by  accident  in-  its 
way.  Of  tlie  Simo(nn,  or  hot  wind  of 
the  African  deserts,  Mr.  Bruce  dms 
writes  in  the  same  year :  *  At  eleven 
o'clock,  while  we  contemplated  with 
ereat  pleasure  the  rugged  top  of 
Chiggre,  where  we  hoped  to  solace 
ourselves  with  plenty  or  good  water, 
Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  Fall  upon  your  faces,  for 
here  is  the  t^moom  /*  I  saw  from  the 
south-east  a  haze  come,  in  colour 
like  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow, 
but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It 
did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth, 
and  was  about  tWelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush 
upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rar 
pidly ;  for  I  scarce  could  turn  to  fall 
upon  the  ground,  with  my  head  to 
the  northward,  when  1  felt  the  heat 
of  its  current  upon  my  face.  We 
all  lay  flat  upon  the  ground,  as  if 
dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  had  blown 
over.  The  meteor  which  I  saw  had 
indeed  passed  over ;  but  the  light  air 
that  still  blew  was  of  a  heat  to  threaten 
suffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found 
distinctly  in  my  breatn  that  I  had 
imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  free 
from  an  asthmatic  sensation,  till  I 
had  been  some  montiis  in  Italy,  nearly 
two  years  afterwards.' 

Irruption  of  Solwat  Moss,  1771. 
Bogs  filled  with  peat-moss,  like  those 
of  Ireland,  originate  in  stagnant 
pools  of  water,  which  generate  suc- 
cessive crops  of  minute  plants  on 
their  surface,  and  each  dying  after 
the  other,  a  matted  bed  is  at  length 
formed,  growing  to  a  vast  height, 
and  in  irregular  forms,  under  which 
the  mass  of  water  still  continues. 
Long-continued  rains  occasioned 
that  of  Solway,  in  a  vale  by  the  ri- 


ver Esk,  to  burst,  and  overflow  800 
acres  of  arable  land  :  the  inundation, 
which  began  in  the  night,  destroyed 
twenty-seven  habitations ;  but  the 
families  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  The  antiseptic  power 
of  bogs  is  very  remarkable ;  animal 
bodies  being  preserved  in  them,  as 
if  in  spirits,  for  years.  In  1840,  the 
body  of  one  Betty  Thompson,  who 
had  been  missing  from  her  home  in 
the  county  of  Donegal  since  181 1, 
was  discovered  in  Ballikinurd  bog, 
Fannet,  with  the  lineaments  of  her 
face  unchanged,  the  limbs  perfectly 
elastic,  and  even  the  clothes  unin- 
jured by  the  lapse  of  30  years.  The 
woman  had  evidently  been  murder- 
ed i  as  her  throat  was  cut,  her  hair 
and  a  ribbon  encircling  her  head 
were  stained  with  blood,  and  her 
lef^  arm  was  broken. 

The  Society  of  Jesuits  suppress- 
ed, 1773,  by  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
It  has  been  shown  (vol.  ii.,  p.  39) 
that  the  Order  of  Jesus  was  founded 
byLoyola,1540,  to  protect  the  Church 
from  further  encroachments,  when 
her  reformation  had  been  commenced 
by  Luther.  About  1561  the  society 
so  established  by  pope  Paul  III.,  olh> 
tained  letters  patent  from  Francis  II. 
to  open  colleges  and  schools  in 
France;  but  as  the  Jesuits  taught 
eratis,  the  universitv  of  Paris,  whose 
lectures  were  paid  fi>r,  was  jealous  of 
them,  and  attacked  them  repeatedly 
before  the  parliament,  as  an  institu- 
tion contrary  to  the  laws,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  *  But  this  being 
the  time  of  the  great  religious  and 
civil  war  in  France,  the  belief  (saysDe 
Thou)  that  the  Jesuits  were  born  to 
destroy  protestantism,  made  the  pai^ 
liament  and  French  prelates  wink  at 
their  introduction  into  the  kingdom, 
at  least  until  further  deliberatioa.* 
During  the  wars  of  the  Leasue,  the 
Jesuits,  in  common  with  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  parliament,  and  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  opposed  the  cause  of 
Henri  IV.,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
protestant :  nevertheless  Henri,  when 
king,  recalled  the  Society,  observing 
to  file  president,  De  Uarlay,   who 
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remonstrated  against  the  measure, 
that '  the  Jesuits  ought  no  longer  to 
be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  the 
League,  which  were  the  error  of  the 
times;  and  as  every  state  thought 
them    useful    in  the    education    of 
youth,  he  should  not  shut  the  door 
against  them.'   This  was  in  1604,  and 
they  remained  in  France  till  1764. 
Into  England  they  found  their  way 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  but  were  accused 
of  plotting  her  death ;  and  in  James's 
time  Gramet  was  executed  as  one  con- 
cerned in  the  gunpowder-plot.     The 
chiefs  of  the  Society  nevertheless  as- 
serted that  no  reason,    political  or 
religious,  could  justify  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  any  man,  however 
heretical ;  De  Thou  and  other  wri- 
ters, violently  opposed  to  the  Jesuits, 
affirm  such  were  their  sincere  decla- 
rations; and  these  and  other  similar 
instances  show  that,  in  so  numerous 
a  body  as  the  Society  became,  men 
of  various    tempers    and    opinions 
must    be    found,    some    of    whom, 
through  a  strained  casuistry,  or  fana- 
tical zeal,  arrived  at  different  con- 
clusions from  those  of  the  more  sober 
and  more  honest  part  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Regarded  as  missionaries  for 
the  instruction  of  heathen  nations  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the 
Jesuits  are  certainly  entitled   to  the 
respect  of  their  Christian  brethren, 
both  catholic  and  protestant.  In  that 
labour  of  love  they  sacrificed  wealth, 
dignity,  health;  beine  in  the  main 
men  of  birth  and  rani,  who  gave  up 
houses,  lands,  family,  and  country, 
for  the  gospel's  sake.  By  Portuguese 
JesuitsChristianity  was  introduced  in- 
to Hindustan,  Japan, and  China,  1680. 
The  Japanese  missionaries  Drought  on 
themselves  destruction  (p.524),  1687 ; 
but  those  of  China  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  their  house  at  Pekin  re- 
mains to  this  day.     But  the  greatest 
field  of  Jesuit  enterprise  was  Para- 
guay. South  America  had  been  devas- 
tated by  its  Spanish  conquerors,  and 
the  native  Indians  hunted  as  wild  ani- 
mals, previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  who  obtained  from  the  court 
of  Spain  a  declaration  that  all  tbeir 
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Indian  proselytes  should   be  consi- 
dered freemen,  and  under  their  poli- 
tical government     Having  in  time 
formed  a  flourishing  colony  on  the 
banks  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana 
(amounting  to   *200,000),  they    go- 
verned it  for  a  century  and  a  half  in 
peace  and  happiness;   keeping  the 
members  in  the ,  condition  of  docile 
but  contented  pupils,  directing  their 
labours,  and  instructing  them  in  the 
useful  arts,  but  not  in  tTie  refinements 
or  luxuries  of  Europe.     There  were 
no  taxes  nor  lawsuits  in  Paraguay ; 
each  able-bodied  man  had  a  moderate 
task  to  perform  ;  and  the  produce  of 
their  common   labour  provided   for 
the  wants  of  all.     Writers  of  very 
different  opinions ^Raynal,  Montes- 
quieu,   Robertson,     Sou  they —have 
done  justice  to  the  paternal  admini- 
stration of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay. 
But  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
political  injustice,  that  the  very  bene- 
fits  they   were    thus    imparting    to 
mankind,  should  have  been  made  the 
pretext  for  their  ruin.        In    1750 
Spain,  by  a  treaty  with   Portugal, 
thought  proper  to  give  up  seven  dis- 
tricts  of^    Paraguay    to    the    latter 
power,  in  exchange  for  a  territory 
which  the  Portuguese  had  occupied 
on  the  led  bank  of  the  river  Plate ; 
and  the  Spanish  government  ordered 
the  Jesuits  and  their  Indian  pupils  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and  remove  to 
some  other  part  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories.    Tne  fathers  in  vain  remon- 
strated against  the  cruelty  of  expel- 
ling men  from  the  fields  which  tney 
had  by  their  labour  reclaimed  from 
the  wilderness:  the  harsh  mandate 
was  repeated,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
prepared  to  obey.     But  the  natives 
to  a  man  refused  to  submit,  and  re- 
sisted the  Portuguese  and   Spanish 
forces  which  were  sent  against  them  ; 
and  though  a  subsequent  change  in 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two 
countries  left  the  Indians  in  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  yet  the  Jesuits 
were  falsely  accused  of'^having  encou- 
raged what  was  styled  '  the  rebellion.' 
The  fHpanish  government,  however, 
after  mature  .investigation,  acquitted 
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them ;  but  the  Portuguese  minister, 
Pombal,  a  harsh  and  unprincipled 
man,  affected  to  believe  in  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  the  fathers,  whom  he 
wished  to  expel  from  Portugal,  be- 
cause he  was  jealous  of  their  influence. 
An  attempt  by  some  nobleman  to 
murder  the  king  (Joseph)  was  charg- 
ed upon  them,  because  tathcr  Mala- 
grida,  one  of  the  Society,  was  confes- 
sor of  some  of  the  guilty.  As  proof, 
however,  could  not  be  obtained 
against  Malagrida,  he  was  accused  of 
heresy,  on  account  of  some  ascetic 
works  he  had  published,  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  executed ; 
and  in  September  1759,  the  minister, 
in  the  king's  name,  gave  an  order  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Society  from  the 
Portuguese  territories.  Tlie  mandate 
was  executed  with  the  greatest  inhu- 
manity, both  in  Portugal  and  Brazil ; 
the  fathers  being  shipped  off*  with 
indecent  hurry,  like  so  many  cattle, 
on  board  ships  bound  for  Italy,  where 
they  were  landed  in  a  state  of  utter 
destitution.  France  followed  in  the 
course  of  proscription.  The  Jesuits 
liad  made  themselves  many  enemies 
in  that  country,  by  their  long  and 
bitter  persecution  of  the  Jansenists ; 
but  the  enmity  of  the  king's  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  fall.  That 
intriguing  woman  wished  to  remain  at 
court  under  some  more  decorous  name 
than  that  of  'concubine*  to  Louis 
XV.  She  solicited  the  appointment 
of  lady  of  honour  to  the  queen  ;  and 
in  order  to  strengthen  her  applica- 
tion, she  chose  for  her  confessor  Fa- 
ther de  Sacy,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  great 
reputation  for  exemplary  conduct. 
She  pretended  that  she  had  dropped 
all  intercourse  with  the  king,  and 
that  she  was  really  penitent.  De 
Sacy,  however,  did  not  allow  of  any 
equivocation  ;  he  told  the  lady  that, 
if  her  penitence  were  sincere,  she 
must  quit  the  court  altogether,  as 
La  Valli^re  had  done  under  Louis 
XIV.  The  result  may  be  easily 
guessed.  Madame  dismissed  the  too 
rigid  Jesuit,  remained  at  court,  and 
from  that  moment  became  the  de- 


clared enemy  of  the  Order.  An  ex- 
cuse was  found  for  issuing  an  edict, 
1764,  declaring  the  existence  of  an 
independent  body  like  the  Society 
dangerous  to  the  state,  and  confi»> 
eating  the  property  of  its  members. 
The  fall  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  took 
place  three  years  later.  The  credu- 
lous Charles  III.  was  persuaded  by 
Choiseul,  and  otlier  enemies  of  all  re- 
ligious functionaries,  that  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  had  broke  out  in  Madrid, 
1766,  s^inst  the  ministry,  was  Uie 
work  of  the  Jesuits.  Accordingly, 
at  midnight  of  March  31,  1767,  the 
colleges  and  houses  of  tlie  Society 
throughout  Spain  were  surrounded  by 
troops ;  sentinels  were  posted  at  every 
door ;  the  bells  were  secured ;  and 
king's  commissioners  having  roused 
and  assembled  the  respective  commu- 
nities in  the  refectory,  read  to  them 
aloud  tlie  royal  decree,  which  expel- 
led them  from  Spain.  The  members, 
having  taken  their  breviaries,  and 
some  linen,  were  placed  in  carriages, 
and  escorted  by  cavalry  to  the  coast, 
where  they  were  embarked  for  Italy. 
After  being  refused  admittance  into 
several  harbours,  and  kept  for  months 
on  board  crowded  ships,  during  which 
many  of  the  aged  and  infirm  died, 
tlie  survivors  were  at  last  landed  in 
Corsica.  The  Society  still  continued 
in  Sardinia  and  the  papal  states ;  but 
on  the  election  of  Pope  Ganganelli, 
1769,  France  and  other  powers  in- 
sisted in  strons  terms  on  the  final 
suppression  of  the  Order.  Ganganelli 
proceeded  with  caution;  he  took 
three  years  to  consider  the  matter ; 
and  at  length,  in  1773,  issued  a 
bull,  in  which,  after  descanting  on 
the  services  it  had  rendered  reli- 
gion, he  declared  the  Society  of  Jesus 
and  its  statutes  annulled.  Two 
powers  only,  after  the  promulgation 
of  this  ordinance,  one  protestant,  and 
the  other  Greek  schismatic  (Prussia 
and  Russia),  allowed  the  fathers  an 
asylum  in  their  domains,  and  con- 
tinued to  intrust  them  with  tlie  edu- 
cation of  their  Catholic  subjects. 
The  general  of  the  Society,  Father 
Ricci,  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
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St.  Angelo,  being  suspected  of  still 
assuming  in  secret  his  former  autho- 
rity over  the  dispersed  members,  and 
also  of  having  concealed  sums  belong- 
ing to  the  Society ;  but  as,  in  a  close 
investigation,  nothing  transpired 
against  him,  he  was  treated  with 
some  courtesy,  but  kept  in  confine- 
ment till  his  death,  1775.  On  his 
death-bed,  before  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, he  signed  a  solemn  though 
mild  protest  on  behalf  of  the  extinct 
Society,  •  the  conduct  of  whiclj,*  he 
said,  '  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
liadnot  afforded  grounds  for  its  sup- 
pression, nor  had  he  himself  given 
any  reason  for  his  imprisonment :' 
he  ended  by  forgiving  sincerely  all 
who  had  contributed  to  either. 

The  prejudices  against  the  Jesuits 
in  Protestant  countries  have  arisen 
naturally  enough  from  their  professed 
hostility  to  protestantism ;  but  the 
best  way  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
general  character  of  the  disciples  of 
Loyola,  is  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
their  conduct  as  moral  and  scholastic 
teachers,  about  which  tiiere  is  in  Eng- 
land great  ignorance.  Throughout 
all  Catholic  states,  they  established 
the  first  rational  system  of  college 
education.  Their  colleges  were 
equally  open  to  the  noble  and  the 

Slebeian  ;  all  were  subject  to  the  same 
iscipline,  received  tlie  same  instruc- 
tion, partook  of  the  same  plain,  but 
wholesome  diet,  might  attain  the 
same  rewards,  and  were  subject  to  the 
same  punishments.  In  the  school, 
the  retectory,  or  the  play-ground,  no 
one  could  have  distinguished  the  son 
of  a  duke  from  the  son  of  a  peasant. 
The  manners  of  the  Jesuits  too  were 
singularly  pleasing,  urbane,  and  cour- 
teous; far  removed  from  pedantry, 
moroseness,  and  affectation.  Few 
indeed  were  their  pupils  who  con- 
tracted not  a  lasting  attachment  for 
their  masters;  and  at  the  time  of 
their  suppression,  the  grief  of  the 
youths  of  the  various  colleges  at  se- 
parating from  them,  was  universal, 
and  truly  affecting.  Most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  even  those  who  afterwards 


turned  free-thinkers,  and  railed  at  the 
Jesuits  as  a  society,  had  received  their 
first  education  from  them ;  and  some 
of  tliem  have  had  the  frankness  to 
acknowledge  the  merits  of  their  in- 
structore.  The  sceptical  Lalandepaid 
them  an  honest  tribute  of  esteem  and 
of  regret  at  their  fall ;  even  Voltaire 
spoke  in  their  defence ;  and  Cresset 
addressed  to  them  a  most  pathetic 
valedictory  poem, '  Les  Adieux.'  The 
bishop  De  Bausset,  in  his  *  Vie  de 
Pension,  has  inserted  a  most  eloquent 
account  of  their  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, and  of  their  influence  in  pre- 
ser\'^ing  social  and  domestic  peace  and 
harmony.  For  the  Society  did  not 
exclusively  apply  themselves  to  the 
instruction  of  youth  :  grown-up  peo- 
ple voluntarily  sought  their  advice  in 
the  affairs  and  pursuits  of  life,  which 
they  always  freely  bestowed.  They 
encouraged  the  timid  and  weak ;  they 
directed  the  disheartened  and  the 
forsaken  towards  new  paths  for 
which  they  saw  that  they  were  quali- 
fied ;  and  whenever  they  perceived 
abilities,  good- will,  and  honesty,  they 
were  sure  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
In  private  life  at  least,  whatever 
may  liave  been  the  case  in  courtly 
politics,  their  advice  was  generally 
most  disinterested ;  and  it  lias  been 
observed  *  that  they  excelled  in  the 
art  of  taming  man,  which  they  effect- 
ed, not  by  violence,  not  by  force,  but 
by  persuasion,  by  kindness,  and  by 
appealing  to  the  feelings  of  their  pu- 
pils ;  and  that  if  ever  mankind  could 
be  happy  in  a  state  of  mental  subor- 
dination and  tutelage,  under  kind 
and  considerate  guardians,  the  Je- 
suits were  the  men  to  produce  this 
result.*  —  (See  Besloration  of  the 
Jestdti,) 

The  American  Revolution  be- 
gan, 1775  ;  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  Parallel  Reigns. 

Hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
1776. — This  was  the  most  terrible 
visitation  of  the  kind  on  record,  and 
appears  to  have  reached  not  only  to 
every  island  of  the  West  Indies,  but 
I  to  the  mainland  of  both  north  and 
I  south  America.    These  destructive 
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phenomena  are  now  belieyed  to  arise 
from  electricity,  though  the  manner 
in  which  the  fluid  acts  is  by  no  means 
known :  even  the  most  gentle  gales 
of  wind  are 'presumed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cause.  The 
ruin  and  desolation  accompanying  a 
hurricane  cannot  accurately  be  de- 
scribed. Like  fire,  the  wind's  resist^ 
less  force  consumes  every  thing  in 
its  track,  in  the  most  terrible  and 
rapid  manner.  The  sky  is  suddenly 
overcast  and  wild,  the  sea  rises  at 
once  from  a  profound  calm  into 
mountains  ;  the  wind  rages  and  roars 
like  the  noise  of  cannon  ;  the  rain 
descends  in  a  deluge ;  tlic  roofs  of 
houses  are  carried  to  vast  distances 
from  their  walls ;  large  trees  are  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  alofl  in 
the  air  ;  while  terror  and  constema^ 
tion  seize  upon  and  distract  all  ani- 
mated creatures. 

Execution  op  Da.  Dodd,  1777. 
This  unhappy  person  had  been  long 
celebrated  as  a  preacher,  and  for 
his  theological  writings.  Having 
unhappily  contracted  expensive  ha- 
bits of  living,  he  forged  a  bond  to 
support  his  credit,  consoling  himself 
with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  repay  its  amount  without  detec- 
tion. The  person  whose  name  he 
thus  criminally  presumed  to  falsify, 
was  the  earl  of  Chesterfield ;  to  whom 
he  had  been  tutor,  and  who,  he  flat- 
tered himself,  would  generously  pay 
the  money,  should  the  fraud  be  dis- 
covered. But  his  noble  pupil  ap- 
peared a^nst  him  ;  and  though  a 
petition  in  his  behalf  was  presented 
to  the  king,  signed  by  27,000  re- 
spectable individuals,  he  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  1777.  In  writing 
of  him  afler  that  event,  Dr.  John- 
son thus  speaks :  '  Of  his  public 
ministry,  the  means  of  judging  were 
sufficiently  attainable.  He  must  be 
allowed  to  preach  well,  whose  ser- 
mons strike  his  audience  with  forci- 
ble conviction.  Of  his  life,  those 
who  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
doctrine,  did  not  decide  originally 
from  fidse  notions.  He  was  at  first 
what     he    endeavoured    to    make 


others;  but  the  world  broke  down 
his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased 
to  exemplify  his  own  instructions. 
Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his 
faults,  tremble  at  his  punishment; 
and  those  whom  he  impressed  from 
the  pulpit  with  religious  sentiments, 
endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by  consi- 
dering the  regret  and  self-«bhorrence 
with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  liis 
deviations  from  rectitude.' 

The  error  of  this  gifted  man  was 
mainly  attributable  to  the  folly  of 
*  keeping  up  appearances* — to  the 
paintul,  and  hopeless,  and  too  com- 
mon effort,  to  maintain  the  external 
show  of  belonging  to  a  condition  of 
fortune  several  grades  higher  than 
the  one  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  us.  The  excuse  for  this  dan- 
gerous propensity  is  on  every  body's 
tongue : '  I  was  born  a  gentleman, 
have  been  educated  a  gentleman, 
liave  married  as  a  gentleman,  have 
brought  up  my  children  hitherto  as 
the  children  of  such :  ought  I  then 
to  sink  my  family,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  grade  beneath  that  wherein  they 
drew  breath,  by  forcing  them  into 
employments  derogatory  to  their 
rank?*  and  so  forth.  The  simple 
question  is,  ought  we  to  prefer  seemg 
our  children  in  a  state  of  wretched 
dependence  and  miserable  poverty, 
rather  than  place  them  in  some  pro- 
fession useful  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  employing  and  lucrative  to  them- 
selves ?  To  behold  them  poor,  list^ 
less,  timeserving  gentlemen,  ever 
looking  for 'Some  pitiful  post  under 
government,  which  they  may  never 
get,  and  which,  when  obtained,  in- 
sures to  the  possessor  nothing  more 
certainly  than  years  of  dull  and  mo- 
notonous fag— all  his  hopes  being 
built  on  the  death  of  seniors,  before 
whom,  comfortable  as  they  are  in 
their  secure,  and  probably  honour- 
ably obtained  offices,  and  harassed, 
and  straitened,  and  fretted  as  he  is  in 
his  subservient,  and  ill-paid  one,  he 
is  likely  himself  to  die — is  exactly 
what  the  anxious  parent,  who  reflects 
and  feels,  would  pray  to  prevent. 
To  depend  too  on  the  oompassion  of 
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fHends,  or  even  on  that  of  relations, 
is  equally  opposed  to  good  sense  and 
a  manly  course.  The  circumstances 
of  friends,  tlie  feelings  of  relations, 
may  change ;  and  what  is  to  be  done 
then  ?  No,  no :  if  fortune  shine  not 
upon  us.  He  who  is  the  giver  of  all 
sood  will  bless  the  industrious  self- 
helping  son  of  the  gentle  and  the 
worthy ;  and,  like  the  children  of 
the  husbandman,  who  directed  them 
to  dig  his  field  to  find  the  treasure, 
the  reward  shall  be  to  him  in  the 
digging.  Let  him  but  persevere, 
ana  ere  long  he  shall  see  himself  the 
joyous  master  of  olive-yards,  and 
vine-yards,  eating  of  the  fat,  and 
drinking  of  the  sweet  ;  and  all  with 
the  delicious  consciousness  of  having 
been,  with  God's  blessing  and  assist- 
ance, the  architect  of  his  own  and 
his  children's  prosperity.  (See  IVil- 
Uam  Dodd,) 

Assassination  op  Miss  Ray. — 
Tills  event  occasioned  much  noise 
at  the  time.  Mr.  Hackman,  afler 
beine  in  the  army,  took  holy  orders : 
he  snot  at  Miss  Ray,  an  actress, 
with  a  pistol,  and  killed  her,  as  she 
was  coming  out  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  1779.  She  was  the  kept 
mistress  of  John,  earl  of  Sandwich ; 
and  jealousy,  it  is  said,  prompted 
the  act  of  tlie  murderer,  who  was 
executed  for  the  deed,  and  his  body 
was  buried  in  Elstree  churchyardf, 
where  the  murdered  Weare  was  in 
later  days  interred. 

Lord  George  Gordon's  Riot, 
1780. — A  pretended  protestant  asso- 
ciation, with  lord  George  Gordon  at 
its  head,  had  affected  to  be  alarmed 
in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  for 
relieving  the  Roman  catholics  from 
certain  disabilities  laid  upon  them  by 
William  III. ;  and  they  presented  a 
petition  for  its  repeal,  signed  by 
above  100,000  persons,  to  the  com- 
mons, on  the  second  of  June.  In 
the  course  of  that  day,  several  lords 
and  commoners,  supposed  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  catholics,  were  in- 
sulted by  the  populace;  a  mob  as- 
sembled the  same  evening,  by  which 
the  Sardinian  and  other  Komish  cha- 


pels were  pulled  down ;  and  so  many 
like  outrages  were  committed,  that 
it  was  found  expedient  to  draw  out 
the  military.  Un  the  fifth  day,  a 
popish  school  and  three  priests' 
houses  were  destroyed.  On  the 
sixth,  the  mob  were  so  riotous  be- 
fore the  houses  of  parliament,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  adjourn  ;  and 
in  the  evening,  when  tlie  keeper  of 
Newgate  refused  to  deliver  up  some 
imprisoned  rioters,  they  set  fire  to 
his  house  and  the  gaol,  and  liberated 
300  prisoners.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bank,  which  they 
would  have  plundered  but  for  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  In  the 
evening,  lord  Mansfield,  sir  John 
Fielding,  and  several  private  per- 
sons, had  their  houses  burned  or 
pulled  down.  On  the  next  day,  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  the  new  Bride- 
well in  St.  George's  Fields,  the  Fleet 
prison,  some  popish  chapels,  and 
several  papists'  houses,  were  de- 
stroyed. Fires  were  seen  blazing  in 
every  part  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  lawless  mob  were  exacting  con- 
tributions from  the  citizens  ;  while 
the  magistrates,  as  if  paralyzed,  at^ 
tempted  nothing  to  check  their  pro- 
gress. Wiien  soldiers  were  at 
length  called  into  London  from  all 
quarters,  the  tumult  necessarily  sub- 
sided ;  but  not  before  many  had 
been  shot  in  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued. During  the  riot,  the  mob 
compelled  every  householder  to 
chalk  the  words  *  No  Popery'  on 
his  door ;  in  default  of  which  he  was 
sure  to  have  his  windows  broken. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gri- 
maldi,  father  of  the  celebrated  clown, 
wrote  in  large  letters  on  the  front  of 
his  house,  in  Little  Russell-street, 
*  No  religion  at  all.' 

Rodney's  Victory,  1782. — On 
the  12th  of  April,  admiral  Rodney 
engaged  the  French  fleet  under 
count  de  Grasse,  wjio,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Spaniards,  had  seized 
Minorca,  together  with  Nevis  and 
St.  Christopher's  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  conflict  took  place  near  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  lasted   twelve   hours ; 
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when  four  French  ships  were  taken, 
including  the  admiral's,  one  was  sunk, 
and  one  blew  up.  Sixteen  more 
were  captured  some  davs  afterwards, 
by  admirals  Hood  and  Harrington. 

Loss     OP  THE   ROTAL     GeORGE.— 

In  1782  a  fleet  was  fitting  out  at 
Portsmouth  for  the  relief  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Gibraltar,  which  had  long 
held  out  against  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
when  the  Royal  George,  an  old 
ship  of  100  guns,  that  had  carried 
the  flag  of  lords  Anson,  Rodney,  and 
Hawke,  and  of  admiral  Boscawcn, 
in  the  wars  with  France,  was  decreed 
to  be  careened,  that  is,  the  parts 
under  water  were  to  be  inspected, 
lest,  from  the  vessel's  age,  her  tim- 
bers should  be  unsound.  As  time 
pressed,  she  was  not  moved  •  into 
dock,  but  laid  over  on  her  side 
where  she  was, — in  smooth  water. 
The  admiral  (Kempenfelt),  captain, 
oflicers,  and  crew,  900  persons,  con- 
tinued on  board,  as  is  usual  in  slight 
careenings,  where  no  danger  is  ap- 
prehended ;  together  with  300  wo- 
men and  children,  relations  of  the 
seamen,  and  the  full  complement 
of  guns,  stores,  and  provisions. 
The  work  began  August  29,  bv  a 
gang  of  carpenters  giving  the  ship  a 
parliament  heel,  or,  in  language  not 
nautical,  the  vessel  was  made  to  in- 
cline in  the  water  just  sufficiently 
to  expose  to  view  her  lower  tim- 
bers. It  was  afterwards  stated  that 
the  workmen,  finding  it  necessary 
to  strip  oflF  a  greater  portion  of  the 
sheathing  than  was  expected,  in  or- 
der to  come  at  a  certain  leak,  heeled 
her  over  a  little  more  than  was 
intended,  and  than  possibly  the  com- 
mander knew.  About  ten  in  the 
morning,  while  admiral  Kempenfelt 
was  writing  in  his  cabin,  and  the 
larger  number  of  the  people  were 
between  decks,  no  one  dreading  any 
harm,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
squall  threw  the  vessel  entirely  over 
on  her  side ;  when,  her  portholes  being 
open,  she  filled,  and  sank  so  very 
quickly,  that,  as  one  of  the  survi- 
vors declared,  *  he  had  only  time  to 
cry  to  his  brother  that  she  was  going 


down,  when  down  she  weni  P  A  vic- 
tualler, which  lay  alongside,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool 
which  the  sudden  plunge  of  so  vast 
a  body  occasioned ;  and  several 
small  craft,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
sharing  the  same  fate.  Admiral 
Kempenfelt  (7Q  years  of  age),  with 
a  number  of  brave  oflicers,  and  most 
of  those  who  were  between  decks, 
perished.  The  guard,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  others  upon  deck,  were 
more  fortunate,  being  picked  up  by 
the  boats  of  the  fleet.  About  300 
in  all,  chiefly  persons  belonging 
to  the  ship's  company,  were  saved; 
while  from  900  to  1000  were  drown- 
ed. The  captain  (Waghorne)  was 
picked  up,  in  a  much  injurea  con- 
dition; but  his  son,  a  lieutenant, 
having  been  below,  perished.  The 
whole  of  the  women  and  children, 
having  been  between  decks  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  were  lost. 
The  diving-bell  has  often  been  em- 
ployed in  recent  years  to  bring  up 
guns  &c.  from  the  sunken  vessel, 
which,  however,  must  be  wholly  re- 
moved before  Spithead  can  be  ren- 
dered an  efficient  roadstead  for  line- 
of-battle  ships ;  the  wreck  having 
been  a  grievous  and  long-standing 
hindrance  to  that  desirable  issue. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  tliat  Mr.  John 
Sandford,  who  had  been  in  the 
navy,  (brother  of  tlie  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,)  being,  at  the  time  of  the 
repair  of  the  Royal  George,  on  a 
visit  to  admiral  Kempenfelt,  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  on  tliat  officer's 
profane  habit  of  swearing.  The  ad- 
miral thanked  him  for  his  advice* 
and  assured  him  with  an  oath  that  he 
would  not  so  oflbnd  again.  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  had  left  the  vessel,  and  was  in 
a  boat  near  at  hand,  regarding,  with 
a  friend,  the  singular  spectacle  of 
the  men  at  work  upon  her  keel.  It 
was  a  lovely  day :  the  water  was 
studded  with  pleasure-boats ;  and  the 
decks  of  the  admiral's  ship  were 
covered  with  the  crew  and  women, 
busily  engaged  in  washing  their 
clothes.    Observing  the  ship  take  a 
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lurch,  Mr.  Sandford  looked  round 
to  his  friend,  observing,  *  if  she  takes 
such  another,  she  will  assuredly  go 
down;'  and  on  turning  his  head 
again  towards  the  Royal  George,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  tier  but 
her  large  black  keel,  and  a  raging 
swell  of  waters ! 

Siege  of  Gibaaltar,  1782.— The 
Spaniards,  in  September,  after  long 
investing  this  fortress,  began  a  vigo- 
rous attack  upon  it.  General  ElHot 
was  in  command,  and  spread  ruin 
amongst  the  enemy's  works :  yet  were 
the  assailants  determined  to  try  their 
utmost  to  overcome  the  impediments 
with  which  nature  and  art  seemed 
to  deride  tlieir  efforts.  Tiie  prepa- 
rations, as  well  by  land  as  by  wa- 
ter, were  prodigious  ;  and  ten  float- 
ing batteries,  built  at  an  enormous 
expense,  were  much  relied  on. 
These,  however,  by  an  incessant 
fire  of  red-liot  balls  from  the  be- 
sieged, were  set  in  flames,  and  all  in 
succession  blown  up.  The  destruc- 
tion of  human  lives  was  dreadful, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made,  as 
well  by  the  British  as  the  Spaniards, 
to  rescue  the  men  from  the  flames 
and  water.  The  enemy  had  now  no 
chance  of  reducing  the  place,  but 
by  intercepting  the  supplies  coming 
from  Great  Britain.  But  in  October, 
lord  Howe,  with  admirable  seaman- 
ship, threw  in  the  complement  of 
necessaries,  in  full  view  of  the  hos- 
tile fleet ;  whereon  the  latter  raised 
the  siege. 

Penang  made  an  English  Co- 
lony, 1785.  This  picturesque  spot, 
16  miles  lone,  and  12  broad,  called 
also  Prince  of  Wales*s  island,  is  on  the 
west  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  is 
a  highly  valuable  maritime  and  com- 
mercial station.  The  word  Penang 
means  in  Malay  the  areca  or  betel-nut, 
which  the  shape  of  the  island  repre- 
sents. The  capital  is  Georgetown  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  level, 
though  the  north  is  mountainous ;  the 
east  portion  is  covered  with  rice-fields; 
the  south  and  west  valleys  are  chiefly 
laid  out  in  pepper-gardens  and  spice- 
plantations.  Every  where  close  to  the 


coast  runs  an  extensive  belt  of  cocoa- 
nut-trees  ;  and,  scattered  over  the  is- 
land in  various  groups  appear  groves 
of  the  graceful  areca-palm,  or  penang. 
The  hills  and  low  grounds,  where 
not  cultivated,  are  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  and  vegetation  is  every 
where  splendidly  luxuriant.  In 
1785,  captain  Light,  commander  of 
a  country  ship  in  India,  having  mar- 
ried the  barbaric  king  of  Quedah's 
daughter,  received  the  island  as  a 
marriage-portion,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  East  India  Company ;  who, 
having  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
his  Quedah  majesty,  (which  was 
to  last  as  long  as  tlie  sun  and 
moon  gave  light.)  agreed  to  pay 
10.000  dollars  annually  to  him,  in 
consideration  of  their  receiving  also 
the  Wellesley  province,  on  tlie  main 
land,  opposite  Penang.  a  territory 
extending  thirty-five  miles  along-  the 
coast.  The  chief  trade  of  Penang 
is  that  of  transit ;  but  spices  are 
greatly  cultivated,  and  in  1818  the 
nutmeg-trees  alone  amounted  to 
6900.  The  Wellesley  province  is 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  Penang; 
but  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Sinca- 
pore  are  all  subordinate  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal.  There  are  official 
residents,  or  governors,  at  all  those 
stations ;  and  the  salary  of  the  one 
at  Sincapore  is  the  highest — 36,000 
rupees,  (i.  e.  of  silver,  2^.  6^.  each.) 

The  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings* 
1787.— Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  several  others,  brought 
forward  a  bill  for  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor- 
general  of  India,  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  which  passed  with  but  little 
opposition.  The  consequent  trial 
before  the  house  of  lords  lingered  out 
during  the  seven  succeeding  jears, 
and  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the  ac- 
cused. The  main  charge  against  him 
was  connected  with  his  treatment  of 
the  native  princes  and  population  of 
Hindustan ;  but  there  was  clearly  no 
foundation  for  such  an  accusation. 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  been  educated 
at    Westminster-school,    and    gone 
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early  as  a  writer  to  India,  retired 
with  the  wreck  of  his  fortune,  and 
an  annuity  from  the  company,  to 
Daylesford,  Worcestershire,  where 
his  family  formerly  had  an  estate, 
and  where  he  passed  the  evening  of 
his  days  in  literary  pursuits,  dying 
1818,  aged  86. 

MOTINY    OF     THE      BoUNTY.  —  In 

1787,  the  ship  Bounty  was  fitted  out 
by  the  English  government,  the  com- 
mand being  given  to  lieutenant  Bligh, 
to  go  to  the  South  Sea  islands  for 
plants  of  the  bread-fruit-tree,  which 
afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite  especially,  the  greater  portion 
of  their  food.  These  he  was  to  con- 
vey to  our  West  India  possessions,  to 
attempt  their  growth  for  the  support 
of  the  slave  population.  The  bread- 
fruit grows  on  a  tree  to  the  size  of  a 
penny  loaf,  with  a  thick  rind ;  and 
before  ripe,  it  is  gathered  and  baked 
in  an  oven,  when  the  internal  part 
is  like  the  crumb  of  wheaten  bread, 
and  found  to  be  equally  nutritive.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Bounty  off  the 
Friendly  Islands,  on  the  28th  of 
April,  a  mutiny  of  some  of  the  ship's 
officers  and  men  broke  forth,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  abridged  narra^ 
tive  of  the  lieutenant :  *  Just  before 
sunrise  on  Tuesday  the  28th,  while 
I  was  asleep,  Mr.  Christian,  officer 
of  the  watch,  Charles  Churchill,  ship's 
corporal,  John  Mills,  gunner's  mate, 
and  Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman,  came 
into  my  cabin,  and  seizing  me,  tied 
my  hands  with  a  cord  behind  my 
back,  threatening  me  with  instant 
death  if  I  made  the  least  noise.  I 
was  hauled  out  of  my  bed,  and  forced 
on  deck  in  my  shirt,  suffering  great 
pain  from  the  tightness  with  which 
tliey  had  tied  my  hands.  The  boat^ 
swain  was  ordered  to  hoist  the  launch 
out,  and  Mr.  Uayward  and  Mr.  Hal- 
let,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr. 
Samuel,  were  ordered  into  it.  I  de- 
manded what  their  intention  was  in 
giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to 
persist  in  such  acts  of  violence  ;  when 
Christian  threatened,  with  many 
oaths,  to  kill  me  if  I  would  not  be 


quiet    Such  of  the  officers  and  men 
as  the  mutineers  wished  to  get  rid  of 
being  already  in  tlie  boat,  Christian 
said, '  Come,  captain  Bligh,  your  offi- 
cers and  men  are  now  in  the  boat, 
and  you  must  go  with  them  ;  if  you 
attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance, 
you  will  instantly  be  put  to  death ;' 
and  without  further  ceremony,  my 
hands  were  untied,  and  I  was  forced 
over  the  side.     Being  in  the  boat, 
we  were  veered  astern  by  a  rope.     A 
few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to 
us,  and  some  clothes ;  and  it   was 
then  that  the  armourer  and  carpenters 
called  out  to  me  to  remember  that 
they  had  no   hand  in  the  transac- 
tion.    I  had  with  me  in  the  boat,  in 
all  eighteen  ; — there  remained  in  the 
Bounty  twenty-five, — the  most  able 
of  the  ship's  company.'     The  mode 
in  which  lieutenant  Bligh  succeeded 
in  bringing  safe  to  land  his  defence 
less  crew  on  the  14th  of  June  at 
Timor,    near    New    Holland,    afler' 
more  than  40  days'  exposure,  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  his  name : 
and  he  was  promoted,  on  his  return 
to  England,  to  the  rank  of  comman- 
der.    The  English  government  were 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  this  atro- 
cious act  of  piracy,  than   they  sent 
out  the  Pandora  frigate,  under  cap- 
tain Edwards,  with  orders  to  visit  the 
Society  and  Friendly  Islands,  and  to 
use  every  endeavour  to   seize  and 
bring  home  the  delinquents.     This 
voyage  was  in  the  sequel  almost  as 
disastrous  as  that  of  the  Bounty,  the 
ship  being  wrecked  on  her  return, 
and  the  crew  compelled  to  navigate 
1000  miles  in  open  boats ;  but  the 
captain  succeeded  in  taking  fourteen 
of  the  mutineers,  of  whom  ten  were 
brought  safe  to  England,  the  other 
four  being  drowned  when  the  ship 
was  wrecked.       Twenty  years  had 
passed  away,  when  sir  Sidney  Smith 
mformed  the   Admiralty  from   Rio 
Janeiro,  that  captain  Folger,  of  the 
ship  Topaz,  upon  landing  upon  Pit^ 
cairn's  island,  found  there  an  Englisli- 
man,  named  Alexander  Smith,  the 
only  person  remaining  of  nine  that 
escaped  in  the  Bounty.    Smith  re- 
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lated  that,  after  putting  captain  Bligh 
into  the  hoat.  Christian  went  to  Ota- 
heite,  where  all  hands  left  her  but 
Christian,  Smith,  and  seven  others  ; 
who  each  took  wives,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Pitcairn,  where  they  ran 
the  ship  on  shore,  and  broke  her  up. 
About  four  years  after  their  arrival, 
the  Otaheitans  came  and  killed  every 
Englishman  except  himself;  in  retar 
liation  of  which,  the  widows  of  the 
deceased  Englishmen  arose  and  put 
to  death  the  Otaheitans  that  same 
night,  so  that  Smith  was  the  only 
man  left  alive  upon  the  island,  with 
eight  or  nine  women,  and  several 
small  children.  The  whole  popula- 
tion amounted,  at  Folger's  visit,  to 
about  thirty-five ;  who  acknowledged 
Smith  as  their  father  and  commander : 
and  Folger  was  informed  that  Chris- 
tian became  insane  shortly  after  his 
arrival  on  the  island,  and  threw  him- 
self off  the  rocks  into  the  sea.  No- 
thins  more  was  heard  of  this  party 
until  1815,  when  sir  Thomas  Staines, 
in  his  passage  from  the  Marquesas  to 
Valparaiso,  landed  on  the  island,  and 
found  a  venerable  old  man,  John 
Adams,  to  be  the  only  surviving  Eng- 
lishman of  the  Bounty's  crew  there ; 
and  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  fa- 
therly care  of  the  little  colony,  could 
not  but  command  admiration.  There 
being  a  dearth  of  water  nt  Pitcairn, 
1831,  the  people,  eighty-one  in  num- 
ber, were  removed  by  a  ship  sent  from 
New  South  Wales,  to  Otaheite,  and 
were  well  received  there  by  queen 
Pomarre  ;  but  when  the  British  ship 
Challenger  touched  at  Otaheite,  1633, 
the  party,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  an  epidemic  disease,  had  returned 
to  their  own  island,  where  captain 
Fre<3mantle  afterwards  saw  them,  and, 
as  he  thought,  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  their  visit,  having  come  back 
dninkards,  and  distillers  of  the  tee- 
root. 

New  South  Wales  colonized, 
1788,  BY  THE  English. — Although 
the  vast  island  of  New  Holland  was 
discovered  in  part  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  captain  Cook  was  the  first 
to  notice  its  coast  called  New  South 


Wales ;  and  it  being  determined  to 
ascertain  if  the  place  was  healthy 
and  convenient  enough  to  admit  a 
colony  of  English  convicts,  so  as  to 
rid  the  mother-country  of  the  yearly 
increasing  number  of  prisoners,  cap- 
tain Philip  was  sent  out  as  governor, 

1787,  with  565  male  and  192  female 
convicts,  to  take  possession.  The 
fleet  arrived  at  its  destination^  Bo- 
tany Bay,  in  January,  1788;  but  the 
governor  soon  finding  an  inlet  (to 
which  Cook  had  given  the  name  of 
Port  Jackson,  but  which  he  had 
never  explored)  to  the  north  of 
Botany  Bay,  a  far  more  advanta^ 
geous  position,  and  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  he  immedi- 
ately moved  the  colony  thither,  and 
on  January  26,  the  British  ensign 
was  hoisted  on  the  shores  of  Sidney 
Cove,  then  abounding  in  kangaroos, 
but  now  the  infant  capital  of  an 
embryo  empire.  The  silence  and  so- 
litude of  the  forest  were  soon  bro- 
ken in  upon  by  the  resounding 
stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe;  the 
ground  was  cleared,  tents  were  pitch- 
ed, and  the  live-stock  landed,  stores 
deposited,  and  the  little  colony  es- 
tablished ;  the  number  of  individuals 
amounting  to  1030,  which,  within 
half  a  century,  has  been  augmented 
to  100,000  souls.  Great  difficulties 
were  experienced  for  several  years, 
which  nothing  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary perseverance,  aided  by  that 
moral  and  physical  courage  which 
Britons  possess  to  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, could  have  surmounted.  New 
South  Wales,  in  its  general  features, 
consists  of  alternate  mountains  and 
plains.  There  is  a  range  of  lofty  and 
steep  hills  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  50 
miles,  and  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  intervening  space  being  an 
undulating  plain,  intersected  by  se- 
veral riven,  which  have  their  rise 
in  the  elevations  just  mentioned. 
Beyond  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
table-land.  The  whole  territory  is 
divided  into  19  counties,  and  the 
following  have  been  the  ffovemors  i 

1788,  captain  Arthur  PbiBp;   1792, 
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captain  Francis  Grose;  1794,  cap- 
tain Paterson  ;  1795,  captain  Hun- 
ter ;  1800,  captain  P.  G.  King ;  1806, 
captain  William  Bligii ;  1808,  co- 
lonel Johnson,  colonel  Foveaux,  co- 
lonel William  Patterson;  1810, 
general  Lachlan  Macquarie ;  1801, 
sir  T.  Brisbane ;  1825,  colonel  Stew- 
art; 1825,  general  Ralph  Darling; 
1831,  colonel  Lindesay;  1831,  ge- 
neral Richard  Bourke  ;  1837,  sir  G. 
Gipps.  New  Holland  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  containing  two 
millions  of  square  miles.  Only  the 
coast  of  this  immense  territory  is 
known,  and  all  the  colonies  planted 
thereon  are  British.  On  the  east 
side,  which  has  the  general  name  of 
New  South  Wales,  are  now  the  set- 
tlements of  Botany  Bay,  Sidney  or 
Port  Jackson,  and  Ports  Hunter, 
Macquarie,  and  Moreton ;  and  on 
the  south-west  and  southern  coast 
are  Swan  River  and  South  Australia, 
the  last-planted  colonies.  The  wool 
of  all  the  settlements  is  remarkably 
fine,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be- 
come the  staple  commodity  of  com- 
merce, while  excellent  timber  is  pro- 
duced at  Swan  River,  and  has  found 
a  ready  market  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  places.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  colonies  mainly  depends 
on  the  degree  of  encouragement  af- 
forded by  the  mother  country  to 
the  industry  of  the  settlers ;  and 
their  interests,  in  common  with  the 
interests  of  her  other  distant  settle- 
ments, should  ever  be  paramount  in 
England  over  those  of  merely  allied 
states.  Allied  nations  are  our 
friends    and    neighbours,  but  colo- 


nies>  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
our  children.  History  abounds 
with  proofe,  that  a  great  maritime 
dominion,  such  as  England  now  is, 
exists  but  as  connected  with  its  co- 
lonies. The  only  traffic  which  can 
be  permanently  relied  on  for  its 
formation  of  a  nursery  for  seamen, 
is  that  which  such  a  country  carries 
on  with  its  dependencies,  and  of 
which  foreign  jealousy  cannot  de- 
prive it.  This  fact  strikes. at  once  at 
the  root  of  the  reciprocity  sj'stem  (or 
mutual-trading  of  allied  nations) : 
reciprocity  ceases  when  dbputes  be- 
gin, and  there  is  an  end  of  traffic. 
It  is  to  our  own  colonies,  therefore, 
and  not  to  the  trade  with  independent 
states,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
means  both  of  upholding  our  mari- 
time superiority,  and  of  finding  sub- 
sistence and  employment  for  our  ra- 
pidly increasing  population.  The 
government  of  New  South  Wales  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  and, 
as  it  were,  controlled,  by  an  executive 
council,  of  whicli  he  is  a  party, 
together  with  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, bishop,  and  lieutenant-gover- 
nor. There  is  also  a  legislative 
council,  which  includes  the  four 
same  officers,  the  remainder  being 
the  chief-justice,  attorney-general, 
chief  officer  of  customs,  auditor-ge- 
neral, and  seven  private  gentlemen 
of  the  colony,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  crown  for  life.  Timber,  New 
Zealand  flax,  and  whale-oil,  arc  ar- 
ticles of  export  from  New  South 
Wales,  beyond  the  staple,  wool  ;  and 
there  are  several  banks  in  the  co- 
lony. 


INVENTIONS,    DISCOVERIES,  AND   USAGES. 


Umbrellas,  1760,  were  first  used 
by  the  philanthropic  Jonas  Hanway 
in  the  streets  of  London.  Mr.  Han- 
way was  one  of  the  first  committee  of 
the  Magdalen  charity,  and  of  the 
Marine  Society  for  fitting  out  indi- 
gent, and  even  depraved,  boys  for  the 
naval  service. 

The  First  English  Canal  cut, 
1760,  under  the  direction  of  the  duke 
of  Bridgewater,  who  has  been  styled 


the  parent  of  canal  navigation. 
Brindley  was  the'cngineer ;  and  the 
work  extended  from  Worsley  to 
Manchester. 

Porcelain,  1763,  in  close  imita* 
tion  of  the  original  chinas  was  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  a  potter  of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  in  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  built  a  village  named 
Etruria,  and  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
By  his  talents,  England,  from  being 
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the  importer,  became  the  exporter  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware,  and 
has  so  continued. 

The  Longitude  correcied,  1764, 
by  Harrison's  time-keeper.  Upon 
proof  being  given  that,  in  two  voy- 
ages Mr.  Harrison's  chronometer  had 
corrected  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  required  by  an  act  of  queen 
Anne,  the  parliament  gave  him  the 
promised  reward  of  20,000iL  To  find 
the  longitude  at  sea,  is  a  problem  to 
which  the  attention  of  navigators 
and  mathematicians  has  been  direct- 
ed ever  since  navigation  began  to  be 
improved  ;  and  since  Mr.  Harrison's 
time,  instruments  have  been  con- 
structed which  determine  tiie  point 
still  more  closely,  and  perhaps  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  is  at- 
tainable.    (&e  harriionJ) 

The  Steam-engine,  1764,  im- 
proved by  Watt  From  that  period 
to  the  present  day,  the  principles  of 
machinery  and  power  or  steam  have 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  phy- 
sical scholars  ;  insomuch  that  tnerc 
is  now  scarcely  a  branch  of  art  or 
manufacture,  which  is  not  directed 
by  the  steam-engine  in  place  of  hu- 
man labour.  As  a  comparatively 
perfect  knowledge  has  been  gain  eel 
of  the  amount  of  mechanical  virtue 
(if  it  may  be  so  termed)  which  exists 
in  coal,  much  less  of  that  valuable 
material  is  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steam  than  formerly ;  and 
snch  is  the  nicety  with  which  ma- 
chinery is  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
that  tne  feeble  hand  of  man  has  been 
armed  with  a  power  to  which  no  li- 
mits can  be  assigned.  The  steam- 
engine  has  infinitely  added  to  tlie 
means  of  human  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  rendered  cheap  and  acces- 
sible to  all,  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  It  has  become  a  thing 
alike  stupendous  for  its  force  and  its 
flexibility  :  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
that  can  pick  up  a  pin,  and  rend  an 
oak,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  it :  it 
can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metals  like  wax  before  it ; 
it  can  draw  out,  without  breaking,  a 
thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  \\h  up 


a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  into  the 
air :  it  can  embroider  muslin,and  forge 
anchors :  it  can  ciitsteelinto  riband, 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  least 
12,000  machines  are  now  in  use  in 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  labour  of 
250,000  horses  is  saved.  Supposing 
each  horse  to  consume  annually  the 
produce  of  two  acres,  500,000  acres 
are  thus  set  free  for  other  purposes. 
Dr.  Lardner shows  thatthe  steam  from 
one  pound  of  coal  has  a  power  of 
raising  667  tons  weight  of  any  mate- 
rial to  the  height  of  one  foot ;  and 
that  therefore  an  ounce  of  coal  would 
raise  forty-two  tons  one  foot  hieh, 
or  eighteen  pounds  a  mile  in  height. 
Since  a  force  of  eighteen  pounds  is 
capable  of  drawing  two  tons  upon  a 
railway,  it  follows  that  an  ounce  of 
coal  can  draw  two  tons  a  mile,  or  one 
ton  two  miles  upon  a  level  railway. 
The  circumference  of  the  earth  mea- 
sures 25,000  miles.  If  it  were  begirt 
by  an  iron  railway,  a  load  of  one  ton 
would  be  drawn  round  it  in  six  weeks, 
by  the  mechanical  power  that  resides 
in  the  third  part  of  a  ton  of  coals! 
But  listen  to  what  the  same  philo- 
sopher further  says.  '  The  state  of 
physical  science  at  the  present  mo- 
ment justifies  the  expectation  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  mechanical  disco- 
veries more  important  than  any  which 
have  yet  appeared.  Philosophy  al- 
ready directs  her  finger  at  sources  of 
inexnaustible  power,  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
The  steam-engine  itself,  with  the  gi- 
gantic powers  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  immortal  Watt,  will  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  in  comparison  of  the 
hidden  powers  of  nature  still  to  be 
revealed ;  and  the  day  will  probably 
come,  when  that  machine,  which  is 
now  extending  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation to  the  most  remote  skirts  of 
the  globe,  will  cease  to  exist,  except 
in  the  page  of  history.' 

Blackfriars  Bridge  completed, 
1770.  It  was  named  at  its  foundation 
Pitt's  Bridge,  in  honour  of  the  earl 
of  Chatham,  and  commenced  in  1760. 
The  cost  was  160,000/.  which  was 
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defrayed  by  a  toll  that  lasted  several 
years.  The  bridge  has  nine  elliptical 
arches,  and  the  span  of  the  centre 
one  is  100  feet. 

Thb  Automaton  Cbbss-flateb. — 
Wolfgang  deKeoipelen,  an  Hungarian 
gentleman,  and  Aulic  counsellor  of 
the  empress,  being  at  Vienna  in  1769, 
was  invited  by  Maria  Theresa  to  ful- 
fil a  promise  he  had  made  her  map 
jesty,  of  constructing  a  machine  far 
more  complete  and  surprising  than 
the  magnetic  games  then  exhibiting 
before  the  court  by  Pelletier,  a 
Frenchman.  He  kept  his  word ;  and 
in  1770  presented  himself  once  more 
at  Vienna,  accompanied  by  an  auto- 
maton chess-player.  The  machine, 
on  being  set  in  motion,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  court ;  and 
the  fame  of  the  same  spreading 
throughout  Europe,  de  Kempelen 
was  soon  regarded  as  a  wizard  of  the 
first  quality.  On  a  set  of  castors  was 
placed  a  chest  3^  feet  long,  2  feet 
wide,  and  2|  feet  iiigh,  behind  which 
was  a  figure  the  size  of  life,  dressed 
as  a  Turk,  seated  upon  a  wooden 
chair.  The  figure  leaned  its  right 
arm  on  the  chest,  and  held  a  pipe  in 
its  left  hand :  and  when  required  to 
play,  de  Kempelen  took  the  pipe 
away,  and  the  automaton  commenced 
the  game  of  chess  with  his  left  hand. 
With  a  view  to  prove  that  no  human 
creature  was  concealed  within,  the 
door  of  the  chest  was  made  to  open, 
and  the  garments  of  the  figure  were 
allowed  to  be  thrown  over  its  head  ; 
when  all  beneath  and  within  appeared 
to  consist  of  wheel  machinery,  among 
which  a  candle  was  placed,  if  re- 
quired, to  expose  each  comer  more 
full^.  From  1770  till  1830,  a  period 
of  sixty  years,  this  apparatus,  in  the 
hands  of  the  inventor  and  his  agents, 
foiled  the  ingenious  of  all  countries 
in  their  attempts  to  dive  into  die 
mysteries  of  its  construction.  Kings 
and  princes,  and  often  first-rate  chess- 

S layers  were  beaten  by  it ;  while,  in 
e  Kempeleu*s  first  visit  to  England, 
1784,  no  less  than  Rye  shillings  per 
head  were  paid  by  such  as  desired  a 
sight  of  it.     Even  Napoleon  once 


consented  to  play  against  it;   aod 
when,    by  purposely   making    laJse 
moves,  he  took  care  not  to  allow  his 
own  defeat,  tlie  automaton,  as  if  en- 
raged, after  replacing  the  first  ofibnd- 
ing  piece,  and  snatchine  oflT  the  se^ 
cond,  boldly,  when  the  third  attempt 
was  made  to  foil  it,  swept  all   the 
chess-men  from  the  board.    Quarrels, 
at  length,  among  the  proprietor  of 
the  automaton,  have  effected  in  our 
day,  what  neither  the  bribes  of  poten- 
tates, nor  the  threats  of  rivals  could 
produce ;  and  the  whole  secret  has 
been  disclosed  by    one    Mouret,    a 
Frenchman,  before  his  death  in  1838, 
for  a  sum  of  money.     The  man  who 
really  played  was  concealed  in  the 
chest.     He  sat  on  a  low  stool,  which 
moved  on  castors,  and  had  every  fa- 
cility afforded  him  of  shifting  his  po- 
sition like  an  eel.     While  one  part 
of  the  machine   was  shown  to  the 
public,  he  took  refuge  in  another, — 
now  lying  down,  now  kneeling ;  pla- 
cing his  body  in  all  sorts  of  positions 
studied  beforehand,  and  assumed  in 
rotation.      When    the   examination 
was  over,   he  took  a  more  comfort- 
able standing,  and  peeped   through 
certain  holes  in  the  Turk's  drapeiy, 
to  ascertain  the    moves  which    he 
would  be  required  to  make  with  the 
automaton's   hand.     The  apparatus 
of  wheels  and  other  machinery  was 
a  mere  feint  to  deceive  the  spectator. 
The  winding  up  of  the  figure,  which 
was  every  now  and  then  practised, 
was  in  the  same  way  a  delusion,  to 
divert  the   inquirer  from  the  main 
question — that  of  searching  for  the 
concealed  actor,  or  to  prevent  some 
coughing  or  sneezing  nt  being  over- 
heard.   Mouret  was  the  last  admi- 
rable player  belonging  to  the  ma- 
chine ;  and  more  than  once  he  bad 
threatened    to   divulge    the    deceit, 
when  his  confederate,  Maelzel,  the 
successor  of  De  Kempelen,  had  omit- 
ted to  pay  him  his  wages. 

The  Hdicane  Society  was  found- 
ed 1774  by  Dr.  Hawes,  a  nhysician, 
who  satirized  with  great  aoiuty  the 
indiscreet '  Primitive  Physic'  of  John 
Wesley.    The  society  is  for  the  re* 
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covery  of  apparently  drowned  per- 
sons ;  and  the  benevolent  doctor  paid 
the  rewards  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
until  Dr.  Cogan  and  others  aided  him 
in  extending  the  institution  to  the 
public 

Invention  of  the  Pianofokts. 
— This  delightful  instrument  owes  its 
construction  to  Mr.  William  Mason 
the  poet,  who  promulgated  his  inven- 
tion in  1775.  Many  attempts  had 
for  years  been  made  in  Germany  to 
improve  the  harpsichord,  by  giving 
its  wires  the  power  of  graduating  the 
sound,  so  as  to  produce  expression  ; 
but  little  more  was  effected  than 
what  pedals  could  accomplish,  and 
the  best  harpsichords  were  at  length 
those  of  Hasse  at  Dresden,  noted  for 
their  mellowness,  those  of  Rucker, 
for  their  brilliancy  and  fulness,  and 
those  of  Kirkman  of  London,  which 
were  thought  to  surpass  all  others. 
The  clavichord  invented  by  Euler 
the  mathematician  was  then  thought 
susceptible  of  vast  improvement  i  but 
this  iustrument,thougn  astringed  one, 
was  a  feeble  waspisii  sort  of  thing 
at  best,  and  Mr.  Mason*s  invention 
soon  caused  it  to  be  laid  aside,  toge- 
ther with  the  spinnet. 

The  pianoforte  corresponds  to  its 
name  with  precision  :  it  can  give  to 
the  sound  of  its  strings  every  grada- 
tion of  power,  and  every  degree  of 
expression  that  an  instrument  purely 
pulsatile  is  capable  of.  It  is  soft 
{piano),  it  is  loud  (firie),  as  the 
player  chooses  to  apply  his  fingers  to 
the  keys;  and  the  public  approval 
of  it  is  sufficiently  evinced  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  extraordinary  annual 
demand  for  it.  —  (See  Maton,  Wil" 
Ram.) 

The  spinnet  (from  spinie,  thortu, 
because  of  its  small  quill  ends,  which 
strike  the  strings)  was  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  do  what  the  piano  has  so 
boldly  effected.  It  was  similar  to  the 
latter  instrument  in  general  constnic- 
tion ;  but  the  jacks  struck  the  strings 
by  means  of  the  end  of  a  crow-quill 
which  armed  them,  as  in  the  harpsi- 
chord. The  cabinet  pianoforte,  wherein 
the  strings  run  perpendicularly^instead 


of  in  the  original  horizontal  direction, 
was  the  simultaneous  invention  of 
firoadwood  and  other  manufacturers, 
about  the  year  1810.  The  cabinet 
sort,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
inferior  for  sound  to  the  horizontal 
pianoforte ;  of  which  lastnaroed  kind 
*  the  grand,'  as  it  is  termed,  is  the 
very  best.  It  neither  impedes  the 
voice  of  the  singer,  nor  cramps  the 
sound  of  the  strings,  as  the  upright 
classes  of  instruments  necessarily  do. 

The  Di vino-bell  improved,  1780. 
— Dr.  Halley  had  constructed  a  ma- 
chine, which  was  an  improvement  on 
former  ones,  for  a  descent  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea ;  but  Mr.  Spalding, 
a  Scotsman,  brought  one  to  great 
perfection  in  1780.  Low-water- 
mark is  no  longer  a  limit  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  engineer ;  the  spirit- 
level  of  the  plumb-line,  and  the  nicely- 
fitted  joints  of  the  stonemason,  are 
now  quite  as  much  attended  to  at  a 
reasonable  depth  in  the  water,  as  in 
the  mightiest  works  on  the  land  ;  and 
foundations  are  laid  with  precision  on 
tlie  far-sunk  submarine  precipice.     • 

*  On  touching  tlie  surface,' says  Mr. 
Babbage,  in  his  account  of  his  recent 
descent,  *and  thus  cutting  off  the 
communication  with  the  external  air, 
a  peculiar  sensation  is  perceived  in 
the  ears ;  it  is  not,  however,  painful. 
The  attention  is  soon  directed  to 
another  object.  The  air,  rushing  in 
through  the  valves  at  the  top  of  the 
bell,  overflows,  and  escapes  with  a 
considerable  bubbling  noise  under  the 
sides.  The  motion  of  the  bell  pro- 
ceeds slowly  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly. A  pain  now  begins  to  be  felt 
in  the  ears,  arising  from  the  increas- 
ed external  pressure ;  this  may  some- 
times  be  removed  by  the  act  of  yawn-  . 
ing,  or  by  closing  the  nostrils  and 
mouth,  and  attempting  to  force  air 
through  the  ears.  If  the  water  is 
not  much  disturbed,  the  light  in  the 
bell  is  very  considerable ;  and,  even  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  was  more 
than  is  usual  in  many  sittin^rooms. 
Within  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  the  stones  at  the  bottom  begin 
to  be  risible.    The  pain  in  the  ean 
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continues  at  intervals,  until  the  de- 
scent of  the  bell  terminates  by  rest- 
ing on  the  ground.  Signals  are  com- 
municated by  the  workmen  in  the 
bell  to  those  above,by  striking  against 
the  sides  of  the  bell  with  a  hammer  ; 
and  the  sound  is  heard  very  distinctly 
by  those  alwve.' 

Sunday  Schools  instituted,  1781, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  a  printer,  and 
Mr.  Stock,  a  divine.  Mr.  Raikes 
having  realized  a  good  fortune,  em- 
ployed it  at  Gloucester,  his  native 
city,  in  relieving  such  objects  as  stood 
in  need  of  his  benevolent  assistance  ; 
and  observing  that  the  Sabbath-day, 
from  the  rest  given  from  their  labours 
to  the  poor,  was,  in  many  of  the  vil- 
lages, become  the  worst  conducted 
one  of  the  week,  and  consequently  a 
chief  cause  of  vulgar  profligacy,  he 
planned  Sunday-schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  away  the  children 
from  the  evil  example  of  their  parents 
and  each  other,  and  of  inuring  them 
to  early  and  regular  habits  of  atten- 
dance on  God*s  worship.  This  good 
man  died  1811. —  (See  Education, 
National, 

Balloons  invented,  1782,  by 
MoNTGOLFiER.  —  (Sfff  Montgol/ier.) 
The  following  account  of  an  English 
aerial  voyage  in  1829  is  from  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  *  Mirror : '  *  I 
ascended  with  Mr.  Green  from  Ro- 
therhithe,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  whose  forms  and  voices 
soon  passed  away.  The  serenity  of 
the  evening  threw  a  degree  of  so- 
lemnity over  the  scene,  which  had 
the  effect  of  enchantment.  We  never 
lost  sight  of  the  earth,  for  our  voyage 
was  perfectly  cloudless.  Tlie  fields 
:and  buildings  were  all  in  miniature 
.proportion,  though  most  exquisitely 
depicted ;  and  as  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, the  Tower  of  London,  and  St, 
Paul's  receded  from  our  view,  the 
country  succeeded,  resembling  one 
continued  garden.  The  fields  of  grain 
beautifully  defined,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere,  threw  a  varnish 
over  the  whole  fiice  of  nature.  We 
had  the  Thames  in  view  the  whole 
time,  which  appeared  like  a  rivulet  of 


silver;  but  below  Kingston  bridge, 
the  setting  sun  gilded  its  surface 
with  magnificent  effect.  The  boats 
appeared  like  little  pieces  of  cork. 
The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank  had 
the  resemblance  of  a  twelfth-cake 
cut  into  quarters ;  and  old  and  new 
London  bridges  were  like  two  feeble 
efforts  of  the  works  of  man.  At  our 
greatest  altitude  an  awful  stillness 
prevailed ;  and  I  can  neither  describe 
Its  grandeur,  nor  my  own  excitement. 
We  let  loose  a  pigeon,  and  having 
a  favourable  country  below,  prepared 
to  descend.  Mr.  Green  having  hailed 
some  men,  I  saw  them  run,  and  we 
fell  into  a  field  of  wheat  near  King- 
ston, with  scarcely  any  rebound  ;  in 
fact  a  child  might  have  alighted  with 
safety.'  The  greatest  altitude  of  the 
aeronauts  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

But  the  most  interesting  aeronautic 
trips  of  late  daj's  were  those  of  Mr. 
Green,  November  7th,  1886,  July 
•24th,  1837,  and  August  17th,  1840. 
In  the  first,  he  started  in  an  immense 
balloon  from  Vauxhall-gardens,  ac- 
companied by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Holland ;  and  after  traversing  a  space 
of  500  miles  in  eighteen  hours,  de- 
scended at  Weilburg,  in  Nassau.  It 
was  nearly  dye  in  the  afternoon,  and 
dark,  when  the  intrepid  trio  passed 
over  Dover,  in  the  direction  of  France. 
*  It  would  be  impossible,*  writes  Mr. 
Mason,  *  not  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  at  this 
particular  moment  of  our  voyage. 
Behind  us,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast  appeared  sparkling  with  scat- 
tered lignts,  which  every  moment  aug- 
mented ;  on  either  side  below  us,  the 
interminable  ocean  spread  its  waves : 
and  before  us  arose  a  dense  barrier  of 
clouds,  fantastically  surmounted  with 
a  gigantic  representation  of  parapets 
and  turrets,  as  if  designed  to  stay  our 
further  progress.  In  a  few  minutes 
aflerwards  we  had  entered  witliin  its 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while  became 
involved  in  the  double  obscuriw  of 
the  surrounding  vapours,  and  or  the 
approach  of  night*  At  length  the 
lights  of  Calais  slittered  beneath  the 
voyagers,  who  found  that  an  hour 
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and  two  minutes  had  been  occupied 
in  the  passage  of  the  Channel.  *  The 
night  having  now  completely  closed 
in/  continues  Mr.  Mason,  *  the  scene 
beneath  was  one  which  exceeds  de- 
scription. The  earth's  surface,  for 
many  a  league  around,  exhibited  a 
starry  spectacle,  that  almost  rivalled 
in  brilliancy  the  lustre  of  the  firma- 
ment above.  During  tlie  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  night,  ere  the  inhabitants 
had  retired  to  rest,  large  patches  of 
light  would  frequently  appear  just 
above  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  advancing,  bearing  no 
faint  resemblance  to  the  effect  of 
some  vast  conflagration.  By  degrees, 
as  we  drew  nigh,  this  confused  mass 
of  illumination  increased  in  intensity 
and  extent,  until  at  length,  the  bal- 
loon having  attained  a  position  whence 
we  could  more  distinctly  direct  our 
view,  it  would  resolve  itself  into  its 
parts,  and,  shooting  out  into  streets, 
or  spreading  into  squares,  present  us 
with  the  perfect  model  of  a  town. 
In  this  manner  did  we  traverse  a  large 
portion  of  the  European  continent, 
embracing  witliin  our  horizon  an  im- 
mense succession  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages, whose  artificial  illumination 
alone  enabled  us  to  distinguish  them.' 
The  city  of  Libge  was  the  last  marked 
out  by  Its  more  fervid  and  expanded 
light,  proceeding  from  the  very  nu- 
merous iron-factories  therein;  and, 
soon  after  watching  the  forms  of  its 
streets,  the  aeronauts  were  embo- 
somed in  thick  darkness,  and  saw  no 
more  of  the  earth. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the 
machine  proceeded  in  silence,  with- 
out disturbance  of  any  kind,  until 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  8th ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
balloon,  owing  to  a  discharge  of  bal- 
last, rose  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  seriously  alarmed,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  two  inexperienced 
voyagers,  by  its  consequent  agitation. 
*  While  all  around  was  impenetrable 
darkness,'  continues  Mr.  Mason,  *  an 
explosion  issued  from  the  machine 
above,  followed  by  a  violent  rustling 
of  the  silk,  and  by  other  signs  which 
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might  be  supposed  to  accompany  its 
bursting.  The  car  became  at  the 
same  instant  subjected  to  a  powerful 
concussion,  and  appeared  instead  of 
rising,  as  was  the  met)  to  be  sinking 
into  the  abyss  below.  A  second  and 
a  third  explosion  followed;  attended 
with  the  same  effects ;  after  which 
tlie  balloon  recovered  its  usual  form 
and  stillness.'  This  is  explained  by 
the  aeronaut  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  increasing  volume  of  the  bal- 
loon, when  subject  to  less  pressure 
by  its  higher  position  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  network  which  surround- 
ed it  having  frozen  about  it  when  in 
its  shrunken  capacity,  and  formed  an 
obstacle  to  its  distension, — hence  the 
explosions.  The  party  at  length 
landed,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  Germans,  at  Weilburg,  it  being 
then  about  eight  in  the  morning.  A 
fortnight's  provisions  accompanied  the 
adventurers,  and  a  lamp  was  kept 
burning  all  the  night. 

The  excursion  next  to  be  mentioned 
(July  24th,  1887),  fatal  as  it  was  to 
one  of  the  party,  was  very  nearly  so 
to  the  other  two.  A  Mr.  Cocking 
having  constnicted  a  parachute,  in 
which  he  purposed  ascending  by  at- 
taching it  to  the  car  of  Mr.  Green's 
balloon,  the  conjoint  machine  ven- 
tured into  the  clouds  from  Vauxhall- 
gardens,  just  before  eight  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer were  in  the  car,  and  Mr.  Cocking 
was  suspended  far  beneath  in  the 
parachute.  The  balloon  had  reached 
about  a  mile  in  height,  when  Mr. 
Cocking  liberated  the  parachute,  and 
fell  a  mangled  corpse  in  the  appara^ 
tus,  near  Lee  in  Kent.  The  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Mr.  Green,  who 
was  only  aware  of  Mr.  Cocking's  de- 
parture by  the  awful  cliange  in  the 
balloon's  progress,  secured  (under 
Providence,  whose  power  the  whole 
party  were  so  obviously  and  incon- 
siderately tempting)  the  life  of  himself 
and  of  his  friend  ;  and  his  own  words 
are  alone  adequate  to  a  description 
of  their  escape.  *  We  felt  a  slight 
jerk  on  the  liberating  iron, but  quickly 
discovered,  from  not  having  cliangea 
a 
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our  elevation,  that  Mr.  Cocking  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  free  himself. 
Another  and  more  powerful  jerk  en- 
sued, and  in  an  instant  the  balloon 
shot  up  with  the  velocity  of  a  sky- 
rocket. 

'  The  efibct  upon  us  at  this  moment 
is  almost  beyond  description.  The 
immense  machine,  which  suspended 
us  between  heaven  and  earth,  while 
forced  upwards  with  terrific  violence, 
amidst  the  bowlings  of  a  fearful  hur- 
ricane, rolled  about  as  if  revelling  in 
a  freedom  for  which  it  had  long  strug- 
gled ;  and  assuming  at  last  the  motion 
of  a  snake,  seemed  working  its  way 
towards  a  given  object  During  this 
frightful  operation,  the  gas  was  rush- 
ing out  in  torrents  from  the  valves  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  applica- 
tion to  our  mouths  of  two  pipes 
leading  into  a  silk  bag,  con  taming 
100  gallons  of  atmospheric  air,  with 
which  we  had  furnished  ourselves 
previous  to  starting,  we  must  both 
within  a  minute  have  been  suffocated. 
The  gas,  notwithstanding  diis  pre- 
caution, soon  deprived  us  of  sight ; 
and  for  five  minutes  we  were,  as  far 
as  our  visionary  powers  were  con- 
cerned, in  a  state  of  total  darkness.' 
When,  at  length,  the  great  escape  of 
gas  had  given  a  rapidly  descending 
power  to  the  machine,  Mr.  Spencer, 
having  somewhat  recovered  his  sight, 
found  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
to  stand  at  13.20,  showing  an  eleva- 
tion even  then  of  23^384  feet,  or 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter.  It 
was  calculated  that  no  less  than 
160,000  gallons  of  gas  had  been  set 
free  in  the  perilous  struggle,  insomuch 
as  that  the  greatest  fdtitude  of  the 
aeronauts  must  have  far  exceeded 
four  miles.  At  about  nine  o'clock 
they  safely  came  down  at  Offham, 
near  Maidstone,  where  it  happened 
singularly  that  the  adventurers  were 
supplied  with  beds  for  the  night  by 
the  rev.  Mr.  Mooney,  son  of  major 
Mooney,  the  aeronaut,  who  ascended 
from  Norwich,  July  1785,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  twenty  miles  oflT  Lowestoft. 

The  last  trip  to  be  mentioned 
(August  17,  1840),  was  from  Cre- 


morne-house,  Chelsea,  and  is  ine> 
morable  for  the  difficulties  attending 
the  descent  Mr.  Macdonnell,  a 
young  Irish  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied the  aeronaut,  is  the  writer  of 
the  account  *  About  two  milea 
before  us  lay  a  large  extent  of  cliain- 
paign  country,  called  the  Salt- 
marshes  (in  Essex),  whicii  appeared 
to  afford  the  requisite  facilities  for 
safe  descent.  Mr.  Green  made  fats 
preparations  accordingly  by  letting 
out  the  gas  from  the  upper  valve,  and 
we  descended  swiflly  to  the  earth. 
In  a  few  seconds  we  passed  over  the 
Thames,  and  found  ourselves  about 
200  feet  above  the  ground  at  the  op- 
posite bank.  Here  Mr.  Green  cau- 
tioned me  particularly  to  take  hst 
hold  of  a  rope  which  he  had  fastened 
across  tlie  wicker  car,  and  luckily  I 
obeyed  hb  instnictions  to  the  letter ; 
for  presently  we  felt  a  slight  check 
from  one  grappling-iron  let  down  from 
the  hoop  above  to  the  distance  of 
140  feet  towards  the  earth.  A  ino- 
ment  aflter,  there  came  a  terrific 
shock  ;  we  were  going  at  the  rote  of 
at  least  60  miles  an  nour,  and  our 
anchor  had  caught  in  the  side  of  a 
dyke,  and,  owing  to  the  extreme 
speed  with  which  we  were  travelling, 
tore  its  way  through  the  hoop  to 
which  it  was  fastened,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  the  car  as  it  snapped, 
completely  upset  it,  so  that  I  and 
Mr.  Green  were  turned  topsyturvy, 
with  our  heads  towards  the  ^imd. 
The  rope  which  was  passed  across  the 
car  alone  prevented  our  fidling  out ; 
though  so  complete  was  the  upset, 
that  most  of  tlie  contents  of  the  car, 
sucli  as  the  ballast,  &c.,  as  well  as 
my  own  hat,  dropped  to  tlie  earth. 
In  another  moment  the  car  righted, 
and  the  balloon,  thus  freed  from  eveiy 
check,  descended,  dashing  us  with 
terrific  force  against  the  ground. 
Immediately  afYer,  it  ascended,  and 
again  brought  us  with  a  fearful  col« 
lision  to  the  earth.  The  wind  was 
blowing  with  violence,  and  we  were 
thus  carried  along  for  upwards  of 
half  a  mile,  till  at  last  we  reached  a 
sort  of  creek  or  small  liver,  tbroogh 
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which  we  were  hurried,  half  buried 
in  its  waters,  to  the  oDposite  bank  ; 
over  which  we  bounded  like  a  tennis- 
ball,  and  after  a  few  moments,  found 
ourselves  dnuz;ged  through  some  acres 
of  marsh  andosiers,  towards  a  high 
mound,  which  I  confess  that  I  con- 
templated with  fearful  anticipations. 
But  onwards,  still  onwards,  the  terri- 
ble demon  to  which  we  had  linked 
ourselves  held  its  way.    Ere  long  we 
were  dashed  against  the  mound,  and 
then  carried  over   it,  right  upon  a 
strong  paling  that  lay  on  the  other 
side;   but  nothing  could  withstand 
our    impetuosity,     and    we     burst 
through  the  oaken  timbers  as  though 
they  were  cobwebs— not  however,  I 
regret  to  state,  without  Mr.  Green 
sustaining  some  very  severe  internal 
injuries.     We  had  now  a  level  plain 
before  us,  and  the  speed  of  the  balloon 
was  beginning  to  be  arrested  by  the 
great  escape    of   gas;  for  we  con- 
stantly, through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  fortune,  kept  a  tight  hand  on  the 
rope'which  opened  the  upper  valve. 
Here  rather  a  comical   sight    pre- 
sented itsdf,  if  any  thing  could  be 
rendered  comical  to  persons  situated 
so  awfully  as  we  were.    There  were 
large  herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  the 
plain,  who,  when  they  perceived  the 
balloon  approaching,  at  first  formed 
themselves  into  a  body,  as  though 
to  resist  an  invading  enemy,  but,  on 
our   nearer  approach,    fled    panic- 
struck  before  us.     Never  was  seen 
such  an   extraordinary    chase  — we 
dragged  along  the  ground,   listened 
to  a  monster  that  seemed  to  disdain 
all  human  guidance, — ^and  chasing  a 
herd  of  cattle  that  fled   in  terror, 
with  their  tails  in  the  air,  and  their 
heads  to  the  ground.      Ere  long  I 
found  means  to  throw  myself  out  of 
the  car,  without  sustaining  any  mate- 
rial injury,  and  seized  hold  of  one  of 
the  ropes,  whidi  I  twined  round  my 
left    hand,   as  I  was  apprehensive 
that  the  balloon,  when  lightened  of 
my  weight,  might  bear  my  fellow- 
adventurer  on   a  second  reluctant 
-visit  to    Nassau.      The    rope   cut 
through  my  flesh  nearly  to  the  bone ; 
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but  I  managed  to  hold  on  till  a 
countryman  came  to  my  aid.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  found  ourselves 
near  Raynham  in  Essex,  Iiaving  ai> 
complished  that  distance  from  Cre- 
morne-house  Chelsea,  in  less  tluin  20 
minutes.' 

London  Streets    appointed  to 

BE  KEPT  IN  better  ORDER,  1766. — 

This  was  effected  by  a  general  repa- 
ving,  giving  a  reasonable  width  to 
the  footpaths,  and  using  large  flat 
stones  for  them,  to  distinguish  them 
more  accurately  from  the  coach-roads. 
Signs  were  also  ordered  to  be  takeq 
down  (for  every  shop  had  its  sign 
projecting  over  the  footpath,  swin^ 
mg  upon  an  iron  bar  fastened  to  the 
house),  the  dripping  rain  from  tliese 
having  long  been  an  annoyance  to 
passengers.  Sewers  and  drains  were 
increased  in  number,  and  scavengers 
were  appointed  to  sweep  away  such 
filth  as  could  not  escape  by  those 
channels.  A  very  important  branch 
of  trade  is  now  established  in  tliis 
way,  and  the  dust  of  our  streets 
has  been  of  late  years,  by  a  singular 
species  of  alchymy,  turned  into  gold. 
It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the 
five  parishes  alone  of  Mary-la-bonne, 
St.  6eorge  Hanover-square,  St.  Mar- 
tin in  the  fields,  St  James's,  and  St 
Paul  Covent*garden,  receive  at  the 
present  time  from  contracting  scaven- 
gers, no  less  a  sum  total  than  8780/. 
tor  a  year's  permission  to  collect  and 
carry  away  their  accumulated  dirt. 
The  mud  of  London,  from  the  inters 
mixture  of  granite-dust  (the  pave- 
ment consisting  of  Aberdeen  granite), 
is  noted  for  its  adhesive  quality  ;  and 
this  occasions  it  to  be  in  great  reouest 
by  brickmakers.  Hence  the  complaint 
of  country  visiters  to  the  metropolis, 
who  find,  on  their  return  home,  that 
no  hitherto-discovered  brush,  no- 
thing short  of  a  *  new  suit,'  will  com- 
pensate the  damage  done  to  the  true 
Saxon  cloth  by  the  birdlime  splashes 
of  London  streets. 

Promulgation  of  Aniical  Mag- 
netism.— In  1776  Anton  Mesmer, 
on  proceeding  M.  D.  at  Vienna, 
published  an  inaugund  thesis  on  the 
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influence  of  the  planets  on  the  hu- 
man body,  and  began  medical  prac- 
tice by  asserting  that  he  could  cure 
all  diseases,  especially  those  of  the 
nervous  class,  by  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term  'Animal  Magnetism.'  In 
the  healing  of  his  patients  he  em- 
ployed steel  plates  of  a  peculiar 
form,  which  he  impregnated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  magnet ;  but  father 
Hehl,  a  Jesuit,  openly  declaring 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  plates, 
and  that  Mesmer  was  only  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confidence  he  had 
placed  in  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
money,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  quit 
Vienna.  Mesmer  next  appeared  at 
Paris,  where  what  had  passed  in 
Austria  not  being  known,  he  pro- 
cured public  apartments,  whither 
flocked  to  him  for  advice  peers  and 
peasants  in  vast  numbers.  M.  d^Es- 
ton,  a  Paris  physician,  who  adopted 
the  system  soon  after,  is  said  to  nave 
soon  received  in  fees  more  than 
100,000/.  sterling  for  hb  cures! 
This  rivalry  of  his  disciple  offended 
Mesmer ;  and  when  he  found  his 
modest  request  of  a  cliateau  and 
park  from  the  French  government, 
(which  had  countenanced  his  pro- 
ceedings) refused,  excepting  he 
would  perform  his  cures  in  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  witnesses,  he  re- 
tired to  Spa.  Still  had  he  followers, 
who  again  induced  him  to  settle  in 
Paris,  to  which  he  was  tempted  by 
their  joint  subscription-purse  of 
13,000/.;  but  soon  after  his  return 
thither,  and  the  receipt  of  the  money, 
he  quarrelled  witli  his  supporters, 
and  escaping  to  his  native  place, 
Mersburg  in  Swabia,  gave  himself  no 
further  trouble  about  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  art.  Mesmer's  cures, 
whenever  they 'could  be  so  called, 
were  effected  by  working  on  the 
imagination  of  his  patients.  Placed 
round  a  wooden  circular  vessel  filled 
with  iron  filings  and  pounded  glass, 
they  were  made  to  lay  hold  of  cer- 
tain iron  rods  projecting  every  where 
from  the  vessel.  A  pianoforte  play- 
ed certain  soothing  airs  during  the 
process ;  and  if  the  rods  effected  no- 


thing, Mesmer  applied  hb  hands  to 
the  hypochondria  and  abdominal  re- 
gions of  the  circle  of  guUs,  who, 
thus  tickled  and  pulled  about  (some- 
times for  hours  together)  by  the  ma- 
nipulator, went  some  into  hysterics, 
others  into  ecstatic  reveries,  and  oc- 
casionally one  into  a  fit,  from  which 
he,  but  especially  the,  never  revived. 
The  scientific  Franklin  and  others, 
deputed  by  the  French  authorities  to 
inquire  into  the  process,  pronounced 
it  not  only  a  mummery,  but  declared 
'  that  there  were  parts  of  the  opera- 
tion which  might  be  readily  turned 
to  vicious  purposes ;  and  that  immo- 
ral practices  had  already  grown  out 
of  them.'  Notwitlistanding  this  de- 
claration, there  still  continued  and 
continue  stanch  believers  in  'mes- 
merism' in  France  and  Germany :  in 
England  we  trust  the  bubble  has 
burst,  after  a  recent  exposure  of  its 
quackery  in  one  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals, where  the  operator,  a  phvsi- 
cian,  was  awe-struck  on  finding  that 
the  piece  of  metal  of  his  own  pre- 
paration, supposed  to  have  been  held 
m  the  patient's  (victim's?)  hand, 
had  been  exchanged,  though  the  fit 
had  been  product,  for  a  piece  of 
lead,  by  an  opponent  of  the  system. 

TheBampton  Lsctures  founded, 
1 7dO.  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Sa* 
lisbury,  lefl  estates  to  remunerate  a 
lecturer,  to  be  yearly  cliosen  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  Easter  term,  who 
should  preach  eight  divinity  lectures 
the  year  following  at  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, the  subjects  being  one  of  six : 
viz.,  1st,  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all  he- 
retics and  schismatics ;  2d,  upon  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  dd,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitiveChurch ;  4th,  upon  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  5th,  upon  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  6th,  upon  the  articles 
of  ;the  Christian  faith,  as  compre- 
hended in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene 
Creeds.    As  men  of  known  talents 
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are  usually  selected  to  preach  these 
lectures,  the  appointment  has  been 
considered  a  stepping-stone  to  high 
promotion. 

The  FctchsiaPlant  introduced. — 
This  very  elegant  shrub  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  Engkind  1785,  by  Mr.  Lee, 
a  nurseryman,  who  amassed  a  consi- 
derable property  by  his  indefatigable 
labours  to  improve  tlie  conservatory. 
Some  one  had  told  him  that  he  had 
seen  in  a  window  at  Wapping  a  plant 
widi  tassel-like  flowers  of  rich  crim- 
son, having  a  purple  centre,  and  off  he 
posted  to  the  spot,  and  was  soon  hag- 
gling with  the  old  woman  who  owned 
It,  for  its  purcliase.  Tliough  a  great 
deal  was  said  about  the  thins  having 
been  •  brought  over  by  her  dear  hus- 
band from  West  Ingy,*  the  sight  of 
the  mingled  contents  of  Lee's  pocket, 
which  he  emptied  upon  the  table, 
and  which  amounted  in  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  to  eight  guineas,  over- 
came the  old  dame's  resolution  ;  and 
the  florist  joyfully  conveyed  his  prize 
homewards  in  a  hackney-coach,  de- 
stroying, as  he  went,  every  vestige  of 
blossom  and  blossom-bud.  Once 
housed  in  his  nursery,  he  divided  it 
into  cuttings,  forcecf  these  in  bark 
beds,  and  then  redivided  and  sub- 
divided them.  •  By  the  next  flower- 
ing season,'  says  Mr.  Shepherd,  the 
enlightened  botanist  of  Liverpool, 
'  Lee  was  the  possessor  of  300  fuchsias. 
The  two  which  opened  first  were  re- 
moved into  his  show-house.  A  lady 
came, — why  Mr.  Lee,  dear  Mr.  Lee, 
where  did  you  get  this  charming 
flower  ?  A  guinea  was  thought  no 
great  price  for  the  plant,  and  oW  one 
went,  and  soon  in  like  manner  the 
300.'  So  is  what  is  technically 
called  in  the  present  day  tad  in  the 
business  of  lite  rewarded  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  gain, 
when  taste,  decision,  skill,  and  perse- 
verance unite  to  further  the  specula- 
tor's object. 

Introduction  of  the  Calceola- 
ria, OR  Slipperwort. — Some  species 
of  this  showy  plant  were  brought  into 


England  from  Mexico  1786  ;  but  in 
1832  various  hybrids  were  raised  by 
skilful  cultivators,  which  for  surpassed 
in  beauty  the  original  species.  Since 
that  period,  incessant  attempts  have 
been  made  for  the  improvement  of 
this  tribe  of  plants,  and  made  with 
such  perfect  success,  lliat  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  power  over  the 
vegetable  kingdom  wnich  the  know- 
ledge of  fertilization  vests  in  the  gar- 
dener, would  scarcely  believe  that  the 
splendid  calceolarias  now  seen  have 
been  produced  by  a  long  course  of 
improvement  from  species  utterly  in- 
significant. Not  only  has  the  form 
and  size  of  the  flower  been  improved, 
but  from  a  veiy  few  original  colours, 
principally  yellow  and  purple,  have 
been  proauced  nearly  every  colour 
in  the  rainbow,  except  blue  and 
scarlet ;  and  still  more  extraordinar}% 
flowers  generally  of  a  light  ground, 
beautifully  and  regularly  spotted  over 
with  a  colour  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  as  if  some  elever  artist  had 
first  laid  on  a  delicate  cream  as  a 
ground  colour,  and  then,  with  pa^ 
dent  skill,  dotted  in  a  rich  and  lively 
purple.  There  were  originally  two  dis- 
tinct sections  of  the  genus  calceolaria, 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  one  being 
of  a  shrubby  habit,  while  those  of 
the  other  were  perfectly  herbaceous. 
And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  while  in  points  of  habit,  foliage, 
and  facility  of  culture,  the  shrubby 
species  had  the  decided  advantage, 
they  were  far  surpassed  in  the  size 
and  beauty  of  the  flower  by  their  her- 
baceous relatives.  By  fertilization  a 
race  has  been  obtained  partaking  of 
the  characters  of  either  section,  nei- 
ther perfectly  shrubby,  nor  entirely 
herbaceous ;  and,  although  on  many 
of  these  are  produced  flowers  of  very 
great  beauty,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  even  in  proportion  as  the  variety 
inclines  in  habit  to  the  shrubby  sec- 
tion, its  flowers  diminish  in  size  and 
beauty,  and  that  the  most  beautiful 
blooms  are  produced  from  hybrids 
purely  herbaceous. 
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PABALLEL  BEIGNS. 


TUEKEY  UNDER  MUBTAFA  III.,&C. 

— Musta&  in.,  son  of  the  deposed 
Ahmed  IIL,  succeeded  Osman  II. 
1757,  and  for  several  years  laboured 
to  increase  the  prospenty  of  his  coun- 
try by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace ; 
but  in  1768  we  Bnd  him  coming  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  Polish  Dissi- 
dents, who  nad  united  by  the  confe- 
deration of  Bar  against  Russia.  H e  in- 
sisted on  the  evacuation  of  the  Polish 
territory  by  the  troops  of  Catherine  ; 
and  his  remonstrances  being  disregard- 
ed, gave  orders  for  an  expedition  under 
Kerim  Geray,  khan  of  the  Tartars,  to 
destroy  New  Servia,  which  has  no  pa- 
rallel of  atrocity  in  modem  history. 
In  January,  1769,  the  khan  assembled 
60,000  Tartars  on  the  Dniester ;  and 
supported  by  a  large  body  of  Spahis 
(chiefly  Amaouts),  began  his  march, 
every  man  taking  his  month's  provi- 
sion of  milletrm^  on  his  led  horse. 
On  reaching  the  river  Ingul,  one- 
tliird  of  the  Tartars  were  detached 
upon  the  work  of  destruction,  while 
the  main  army  followed  slowly  to 
check  any  attack  upon  their  flank. 
That  same  night,  the  frost  set  in  with 
such  appalling  intensity,  that  several 
hundred  of  the  Spahis,  whose  clothing 
was  not  calculated,  like  that  of  the 
Tartars,  for  so  desperate  a  service, 
perished  on  the  ground.  The  de- 
stroyers nevertheless  advanced ;  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing villages  of  the  unhappy  Servians 
illuminated  the  whole  horizon.  Those 
who  fled  before  the  Tartars,  fell  down 
and  died  of  cold  and  want ;  while  the 
rest  were  swept  away  in  one  indiscri- 
minate herd  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  end  their  lives  in  slavery. 
No  less  than  150  towns  and  villages 
were  burned,  and  about  60,000  inha- 
bitants were  carried  off  or  perished ; 
while  more  than  3000  of  the  invaders 
found  their  graves  amidst  the  desolar 
tion  they  had  created.  Great  prepa^- 
rations  were  made  at  Constantinople 
for  following  up  the  panic  caused  by 
this  dreadfid  expedition ;  and  the 
standard  of  Mahomet  was  displayed 


with  a  grand  procession  through  the 
city,  during  which  ceremony  it  is 
deatli  for  any  Christian  to  appear  in 
the  streets.  The  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  French  resident,  M.  Brognard, 
were  led  by  curiosity  to  look  at  the 
procession  from  a  window ;  when  the 
populace  perceiving  them,  forced  tlie 
doors  in  a  burst  of  rape,  draped 
them  into  the  street,  and  would  cer^ 
tainlv  liave  strangled  them,  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  some  janizaries. 
Next  day  the  sultan  sent  them  an 
apology,  and  a  present  of  rich  jewels, 
accompanied  by  an  embroidered  sack, 
containing  the  heads  of  the  three 
principal  rioters.  Under  marshal 
Romanzov  and  prince  Gallitzin,  the 
Russians  prevented  the  passage  of 
the  Dniester  being  forced  by  the 
Turks ;  while  a  Russian  fleet,  under 
the  Englishmen  Elphinstone  and 
Gregg,  who  had  been  attracted  into 
her  navy  by  the  politic  empress,  made 
a  descent  on  the  Morea,  and  after 
rousing  the  Greeks  to  insurrection 
against  their  masters,  almost  destroyed 
the  Turkbh  fleet  off*  Scio.  The  town 
of  Bender,  which  had  long  been  the 
chief  frontier  magazine  of  the  sultan, 
was  taken  by  Romanzov,  1770,  and 
entirely  consumed  by  lire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  explosion  of  what  the 
inventor  (a  Frenchman)  termed  a 
globe  of  compression;  being  a  compli* 
cation  of  mines,  containing  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  10,000  pounds  of 
powder,  the  norrible  concussion  on 
the  bursting  of  which  shook  the  whole 
adjacent  country,  and  reduced  the 
walls  of  Bender  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
The  afterwards  celebrated  SuvaroT 
was  a  young  soldier  under  Romanzov, 
and  already  began  to  display  his  abi- 
lities, by  mainly  contributing  to  the 
capture  of  Turtukay,  a  fortress  on 
the  Danube,  containing  a  vast  trea- 
sure in  precious  effects,  which  he  an- 
nounced to  his  commander  in  his  well- 
known  laconic  way :  *  Honour  and 
glonr  to  God  I  We  are  in  possessioQ 
of  Turtukay,  and  I  am  in  it.  Suva- 
rov.'    The  plague  now  broke  out. 
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and,  soon  after  a  battle  at  Tchesm^, 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about 
a  peace ;  which  the  Turks  reluctantly 
assented  to,  1 774,  in  consequence  of 
a  mutiny  of  the  janizaries.  This 
treaty  (of  Kainardgi)  had  no  sooner 
ffiven  the  Russians  Asof  and  the 
free  naTioation  of  the  Euxine,  than 
Mustafa  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ahhbd  IV.,  1774.  The  first  great 
event  in  this  reign  was  the  bredung 
out  of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  the  gra- 
nary of  Turkey,  1776 ;  which,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  was  suppressed 
by  the  intrepid  Hussein  Bey,  the 
grand  admiral,  who,  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty, fought  with  all  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  most 
consummate  general.  Meanwhile 
Catherine  had  in  1782,  on  the  death 
of  the  khan  of  Tartary,  sent  Suvarov 
to  support  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  throne,  whom  she  thought 
most  likely  to  submit  to  her  after- 
wards ;  and  he  had  scarcely  been 
elected,  when  she  obtained  his  ab- 
dication, and  announced  herself  so- 
vereign of  the  Crimea,  a  proceeding 
which,  however  unwarrantable,  was 
not  displeasing  to  her  new  subjecit, 
who  preferred  her  government  to  the 
double  yoke  of  the  Turks  and  their 
own  rulers.  A  great  national  feast 
was  given  by  Suvarov  to  the  Nogay 
Tartars  to  celebrate  tlie  event ;  where- 
at many  of  them  fell  down  dead  with 
drinking, — a  thing  considered  only 
the  greater  honour  to  the  feast.  The 
demands  of  the  empress  upon  Turkey 
being  highly  arrogant,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Russia,  1787,  and  a 
vain  attempt  made  to  recover  the 
Crimea.  In  1788  some  advantage 
was  gained  by  the  visir  Yusef  over 
the  Austrians,  under  their  emperor 
Joseph,  who,  when  the  Russians  were 
drawn  away  by  an  attack  of  the  Swedes, 
declared  they  would  aid  their  ally 
the  empress,  and  without  ceremony 
marched  upon  Belgrade.  At  the 
same  time,  no  week  passed  without 
a  combat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnies- 
ter between  the  Turkish  fleet  under 
Hussein  and  that  of  the  Russians 
under  the  celebrated   Paul  Jones ; 


and  in  one  of  those  desultory  actions, 
Suvarov  was  seriously  wounded.  In 
the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Potem« 
kin  laid  siege  to  Otchakov ;  and  no* 
thing  could  exceed  that  prince's  ab- 
surdities. For  a  week  together  he 
would  remain  inactive  in  his  tent,  and 
then  rush  in  a  silk  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  into  the  trenches,  and  expose 
himself  equally  to  the  rigour  of  tlie 
weather,  and  the  fire  of  the  place. 
Suvarov,  however,  aided  him ;  and 
wounded  as  the  latter  was,  he  con- 
ducted a  general  assault  on  the  6th 
of  December,  and  the  town  was  car- 
ried For  tliree  days  there  ensued 
a  scene  of  horror  and  carnage  almost 
without  example,  no  quarter  being 
asked  or  given.  In  the  midst  ti 
these  troubles,  Ahmed  died,  aged  47, 
1789. 

The  Popedom. — Clement  XIV., 
Gian  Vincenzo  Ganganelli,  son  of  a 
physician  of  Santo  Arcangelo,  near  Ri> 
mini,  succeeded  Clement  XIIL,  1769, 
•ife  had  received  his  early  education  at 
Rimini,  and  at  the  i^e  of  eighteen 
entered  the  order  of  Minor  Con- 
ventual Franciscans  at  Urbino.  At 
the  age  of  tliirty-five  he  was  ap- 
point^ theological  professor  in  the 
college  of  St.  Bonaventur^  at  Rome ; 
and  in  that  station  he  acquired  gene- 
ral respect,  by  his  mode  of  inculcat- 
ing knowledge,  and  his  sound  doc- 
trine. His  merit  attracted  the  notice 
of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  made  him 
counsellor  of  the  holy  office ;  and  in 
1779  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate 
by  Clement  XI II.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  in  the  midst  of  the  embar- 
rassment caused  by  the  demand  of 
the  catholic  sovereigns  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  Ganganelli 
was  chosen  his  successor,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  His  election,  which 
took  place  in  May,  1769,  afler  a 
stormy  conclave,  which  had  lasted 
two  months,  caused  great  joy  among 
the  Roman  people ;  and  he  imme- 
diately began  to  conciliate  the  of- 
fended sovereigns,  though  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ^rifice  the  dignity  of 
his  station,   ^veral  of  the  European 
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powers  had  been  on  the  eve  of  a 
rupture  with  the  states  of  the  Church 
at  the  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
decease;  and  he  displayed  his  wish 
to  soothe  them,  by  discontinuing  the 
public  reading  of  the  bull '  In  Coen^ 
Domini/  which  was  considered  of- 
fensive. The  great  question,  how- 
ever, which  at  that  time  agitated  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  world,  was  the  de- 
Unite  abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Being  especially  urged  to  carry  that 
point  by  the  Bourbon  courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  Clement  declared 
tliat  it  required  many  years  for  even 
a  pope  to  consider,  before  he  could 
act  in  so  serious  a  matter ;  and  when 
still  further  pressed  to  comply,  he 
coolly  answered  the  ambassador  of 
tlie  French  king,  '  that  as  the  fatlier 
of  all  the  faithful,  and  especially  the 
protector  of  the  religious  societies, 
he  could  not  destroy  a  celebrated 
order,  without  reasons  which  would 
justify  him  before  God,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.'  The  great  public 
event  of  his  pontificate,  however,  was 
this  suppression,  for  which  he  signed 
a  brief  on  July  21,  1773 ;  and  the 
suppression  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  perfect  reconciliation  with  the 
Prench  court.  The  manner  in  which 
the  measure  v^as  carried  into  effect 
in  the  papal  states,  partook  of  unne- 
cessary rigour  and  harshness  :  and  as 
Clement  began  soon  after  to  languish 
in  health,  and  his  final  illness  was  at^ 
tended  wjtli  severe  pains  in  tlie  bowels, 
which  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton,  tlie 
known  Jesuitical  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  expediency,  cnve  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  poisoned. 
Clement  himself  foresaw  his  ap- 
proaching end,  and  said  '  that  he 
knew  the  reason  ;'  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  something  more  than 
vague  surmise  is  necessary  to  justify 
such  an  accusation ;  and  that  if  so 
disposed,  the  Jesuits  would  most 
likely  have  perpetrated  it  by  way  of 
prevention,  rather  than  of  revenge. 
The  pope  died,  aged  70,  September 
22,  1774.  Ganganelli  was  a  person 
of  enlightened  mind,  perliaps  too 
much  so  for  the  taste  of  the  more 


violent  zealots  about  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  had  a  taste  for  the  arts. 
He  continued  the  collection  of  an- 
tique sculptures  begun  by  Lamber- 
tini,  and  ranged  them  in  a  suite  of 
rooms  in  the  Vatican,  whidi  was 
called  the  Clementine  Museum,  and 
was  afterwards  greatlv  enlarged  by 
his  successor,  Pius  VI.,  when  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  *  Museo  Pio-Clc- 
mentino.'  He  added  also  to  the  Va- 
tican library.  While  he  maintained 
the  true  dignity  of  his  high  station, 
he  was  also  eminently  distinguished 
for  simplicity  of  manners,  and  disin- 
terestedness;  no  pope  having  been 
less  guilty  of  the  vice  of  nepotism 
than  he.  He  was  also  free  from  bi- 
gotry, and  received  strangers,  whether 
catholic  or  protestant,  with  equal 
kindness.  He  was  particularly  fond 
of  easy  unrestrained  conversation, 
aud  often  sought  to  enjoy  it  with  his 
more  peculiar  intimates  ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  indefatigable  in  bu- 
siness, and  minutely  attentive  to  the 
good  of  his  people.  The  modesty 
and  occupations  of  Clement  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  an  author; 
and  the  letters  and  otlier  pieces 
ascribed  to  him  are  either  wholly, 
or  in  a  great  part,  spurious.  A  fine 
monument,  the  work  of  Canova,  has 
been  raised  to  him  in  the  church  of 
S.  Apostoli,  which  belonged  to  a  con- 
vent of  his  order. 

Russia  under  PETEa  III.,  &c.— 
The  duke  of  HolsteinGottorp  succeed- 
ed to  the  Muscovite  throne,by  the  will 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  as  Peter 
III.,  1762  ;  but  he  soon  gave  offence 
to  his  subjects  by  the  introduction 
of  the  military  system  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  to  whose  peculiarities  be 
was  enthusiastically  attached.  Hav- 
ing been  educated  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, he  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  barbaric  people  he  had  come  to 
rule :  and  in  tliis  spirit,  he  compelled 
the  clergj'  to  shave  their  beards,  and 
intimated  that  all  who  hoped  for  his 
favour  must  aid  him  in  enforcing 
the  strictest  military  discipline.  It 
'  is  alleged,  however,  that  Peter's  chief 
'  amusement   was    buffoonery ;    and 
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that  he  would  sit  for  hours,  listening 
to  a  merry-andrew  singing  dninken 
songs.  A  conspiracy  was  soon 
set  on  foot  to  dethrone  him,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  his  own 
wife,  the  empress  Catherine  (daugh- 
ter of  the  prince  of  AnhaluZerbst), 
and  the  princess  Daschkaw,  the  latter 
a  highly-talented  woman  ;  and  the 
moment  agreed  upon  for  the  out- 
break was  when  reter  had,  under 
count  Munich,  whom  he  recalled 
from  Siberian  exile,  insisted  on  a 
r(^iment*s  adoption  of  tlie  Prussian 
manoeuvres.  Four  regiments  of 
guards  were  instantly  induced  by  the 
three  brothers  Orlov  to  declare  for 
the  Czarina;  and  Catherine,  at  their 
head  ^accompanied  by  the  princess 
Daschkaw,  habited  as  a  general  offi- 
cer), announced  herself  autocratix 
of  all  the  Russias.  This  revolution 
was  effected  before  Peter  had  reigned 
a  year ;  and  when  the  czar  found  all 
to  be  lost,  he  refused  to  head  his 
Holstein  forces  in  order  to  be  rein- 
stated ;  declaring  he  was  not  worthy 
of  so  great  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  shedt 
ding  their  blood.  The  crown,  there- 
fore, was  settled  by  tiie  senate  on  Ca- 
therine ;  while  her  son  was  declared 
her  heir,  and,  as  such,  grand-duke  of 
all  the  Russias.  The  empress  began 
her  reign  with  moderation,  retained 
Munich  in  office,  and  of  course  kept 
the  princess  Daschkaw  about  her  per- 
son. The  czar  was  the  only  one 
who  lost  his  life  by  the  change ;  he 
had  been  sent,  afler  signing  a  com- 
pulsory act  of  abdication,  to  Kopscha, 
a  palace  twenty  miles  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, and  was  there  assassinated 
by  count  Alexis  Orlov.  The  reign 
of  Catherine  is  in  a  particular  view 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  Pursuing  thjs  plans 
of  the  great  Peter  for  the  civilization 
of  Russia,  the  military  and  naval 
glory  of  her  country  were  advanced 
to  a  great  height ;  while  the  internal 
management  of  the  empire  was  both 
h  u  mane  and  vigorous.  She  i  ncreascd 
the  number  of  her  people  by  en- 
couraging foreigners  to  settle  in  her 
dominions,    constructed    roads   and 


canals,  founded  numerous  schools, 
and  herself  corresponded  witli  tlie 
various  literati  of  Europe.  But  the 
French  were  her  especial  favourites ; 
and  from  them  she  is  said  at  Icngtli 
to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion  of 
their  degrading  philosophy.  As  to 
wars,  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  Tur- 
key occupied  the  whole  of  her  reign. 
In  17C4  she  obliged  the  Poles  to 
elect  Stanislaus,  one  of  her  own  in- 
timates, for  their  king;  and  tliat 
measure  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
Turkey,  which  ended  in  the  conquest 
of  Crim  Tartary  by  tlie  Russians. 
Tliat  same  year  1764,  on  an  attempt 
being  made  by  a  lieutenant,  named 
Mirovitsch,  to  place  prince  Ivan  (a 
descendant  on  the  female  side  from 
Peter  the  Great's  brother)  on  tiie 
throne,  that  prince  was  found  dead, 
having  been  pierced  by  manv  wounds, 
in  the  house  where  he  nad  been 
immured  as  a  state-prisoner  by  Eli- 
zabeth ;  and  Mirovitsch  was  seized 
and  executed.  In  1772  occurred 
the  partition  of  Poland,  Catherine 
receiving  for  her  portion  Livonia, 
Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Minsk,  and  Mis- 
tislau ;  and  in  1787  prince  Potemkin, 
now  the  chief  favourite  of  the  em- 
press, persuaded  her  to  a  new  war 
with  Turkey.  At  *lhe  head  of 
150,000  men  the  prince  laid  siege 
to  Oczaskov,  which  he  took  by  as- 
sault, after  slaughtering  25,000  men  ; 
and  general  Suvarov,  in  the  same 
contest,  rendered  the  reign  of  Ca- 
tlicrine  terribly  memorable  by  the 
carnage  he  caused  at  Ismail,  1790. 
The  war  closed  by  the  treaty  of 
Yassy,  1792.  In  1794  an  insurrec- 
tion commenced  in  Poland,  which 
caused  Suvarov  to  march  upon  War- 
saw, and  almost  exterminate  the  in- 
habitants. A  new  partition  of  tliat 
devoted  country  then  took  place, 
1795  ;  and  its  name  was  struck  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  During  tlie 
French  revolution,  the  Empress  sent 
ships  to  aid  the  English,  received  tlie 
emigrant  nobles  of  France  with  great 
cordiality,  and  began  to  display  an  un- 
usual respect  for  relieious  observances. 
She  was  planning  the  subjugation  of 
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Persia,  and  her  general  Subov  had 
just  gained  possession  of  Derbent, 
when  a  fit  of  apoplexy  carried  her 
suddenly  to  the  grave,  1796,  being 
then  in  her  68th  year.  The  private 
character  of  Catlierine  was  licentious 
in  the  extreme ;  but  such  was  her 
own  activity  and  ability,  that  none 
of  her  favourites  but  Orlov  and 
Potemkin  were  allowed  to  interfere 
in  state  matters,  and  she  died  highly 
respected  and  admired  by  her  peo- 
ple. 

Sweden  under  Gostavus  III., 
&c. — Gustavus  III.  succeeded  his 
father,  Adolphus  Frederick,  1771,  at 
a  moment  when  Sweden  was  divided 
into  the  factions  of  Caps  (French 
adherents),  and  Hats  (Russian). 
Both  parties  were  detested  by  the 
people,  on  account  of  their  pride  and 
oppression,  and  both  parties  were 
dangerous  to  the  crown,  through 
their  aristocratic  privileges ;  inso- 
much that  Gustavus  resolved  to  sub- 
vert them,  and  give  greater  strength 
to  the  democracy.  The  king  had 
especial  reasons  for  attempting  a 
change, — the  senators  going  so  far 
in  abridging  his  liberties,  as  to  appoint 
him  a  confessor,  and  to  settle  even 
how  much  wine  he  might  be 
permitted  to  have  on  his  table. 
Colonel  HelHcliius,  a  Swedish  officer, 
who  was  in  concert  with  the  young 
monarch,  by  a  pretended  revolt  a£ 
forded  him  a  pretext  for  assembling 
the  army.  Accordingly,  in  1 772,  sur- 
rounding the  house  of  the  States, 
or  parliament,  with  his  guards,  he 
compelled  the  members,  as  if  con- 
cerned in  the  revolt,  to  surrender 
their  authority ;  and  in  a  new  diet, 
still  accompanied  by  soldiery,  he 
promulgated  a  charter,  which  gave 
extraordinary  privileges  to  the  com- 
mon people.  Many  wise  regulations 
followed  this  change ;  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  bible  was  made,  torture 
was  abolished,  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  the  sciences  were  liberally  en- 
couraged, agriculture  and  industry 
were  patronized,  and  the  laws  were 
administered  with  greater  despatch, 
and  more  impartiality.    To  put  an 


end  to  the  disputes  which  prevailed 
with  Russia,  Gustavus,  in  1777,  paid 
a  visit  to  Catherine  at  Petersburg, 
and  was  received  .with  magnificent 
hospitality;  and  in  1783  he  spent 
ten  months  in  travelling  over  Italy 
and  France,  to  observe  die  manners, 
the  political  regulations,  and  the 
industrious  exertions  of  those  coun- 
tries. The  peace  with  Russia  was 
disturbed  in  1788  by  the  emissaries 
of  Catherine,  who  wished  to  excite 
disturbances  in  Finland;  and  Gus- 
tavus, declaring  war,  equipped  a  for- 
midable fleet  at  Carlscrona.  The 
Swedish  arms,  however,  were  by  no 
means  successful  until  1790,  when 
a  great  naval  victory  was  gained  over 
the  Russians,  and  peace  was  soon 
after  restored.  Gustavus  was  pre- 
paring, on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  to  invade  France,  in  con- 

i' unction  with  the    Spaniards;   but 
lis  arrest  of  certain  members  of  the 
diet,  who  had  voted  against  a  supply 
of  money  for  the  war  just  completed, 
occasioned  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.     Counts  Horn  and  Ribbing  were 
the  leaders ;    and  a    noble    named 
Ankerstrom  undertook    to   commit 
the  act  of  assassination.      A  masked- 
ball,  given   in   1792  at  Stockholm, 
was  selected   for  the  purpose ;  and 
Ankerstrom  thereat  shot    the  king 
through  the  back,    but  was  appre- 
hended,   and    afterwards    executed. 
Gustavus,  after  thirteen  days  of  ^cetX 
suffering,  which  he  bore  with  chris- 
tian magnanimity,  expired,  aged  46. 
Gustavus  III.  possessed  considerable 
learning  and  talent.     He  published, 
in   the    Swedish   language,    sevenil 
dramatic  pieces,  which,  as  well  as  his 
speeches  to  the  diet,  and  his  letters, 
liave  been   translated  into   French, 
and  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  5  vols. 
8vo.     He  also  kept  in  manuscript 
the  history  of  his  own  time,  which 
was  preserved  at  Upsal,  with  direc- 
tions   that  it   should  be  published 
fifW  years  after  his  decease. 

Denmark  and  Norway  ukdeb 
Christiern  VII.— Christiern  VII. 
succeeded  his  fsither,  Frederick  V., 
1766 ;  and  the  most  interesting  mat* 
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ters  of  hb  reign  were  consequent 
upon  his  marriage  with  the  English 

Erincess,  Caroline  Matilda,  the  post- 
umous  daughter  of  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  sister  of  king 
George  III.  This  alliance,  greatly 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen 
dowager,  the  king's  stepmother, 
proved  most  unfortunate.  Anxious 
to  set  aside  Christiern  in  favour  of 
her  own  son  Frederick,  she,  under 
the  mask  of  friendship  and  kindness, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  be- 
tween Uie  royal  pair,  before  the  un- 
happy princess  had  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  her  danger ;  and  while  the 
unthinking  queen  revealed  to  the 
dowager  all  her  secrets,  the  latter 
placed  spies  about  the  king,  to  keep 
him  constantly  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery,  to  which  he  was,  under 
any  circumstances,  too  much  in- 
clined. The  queen,  however,  lived 
on  good  terms  with  her  husband, 
until  she  had  excited  the  ire  of  the 
dowager  by  trenching  on  her  pri- 
vileges, in  assuming  to  herself  the 
direction  of  some  public  affairs. 
Counts  Brandt  and  Struensee  had 
just  then  been  appointed  ministers; 
and  here  we  must  go  back  a  little  to 
relate  the  singular  rise  to  power  of 
those  two  subsequently  notorious 
personages.  John  Frederick  Stru- 
ensee was  son  of  a  divine  who  held 
with  great  credit  the  theological  chair 
at  Halle,  and  was  bom  at  Halle, 
1787.  He  applied  himself  to  me- 
dical studies,  and  obtained  through 
his  talents  the  office  of  public  physi- 
cian at  Altona ;  whither  his  fatner 
had  removed,  to  become  pastor  of 
the  chief  church.  The  great  talents 
of  the  son  were  counterbalanced  by 
infidel  principles  and  a  vicious  ca- 
reer ;  and  when  invited,  through  the 
notoriety  of  his  medical  abilities,  to 
accompany  Christiern  VII.  of  Den- 
mark m  a  tour  through  France  and 
England,  he  found  the  monarch  quite 
akin  to  himself  in  a  reckless  love  of 
the  most  revolting  dissoluteness.  At 
Paris,  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
Voltaire  and  d*Alembert  confirmed 
at  least  Struensee  in  bis  infidelity ; 


while  the  profligacy  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  that  capital  gave  both  the 
king  and  his  companion  full  licence 
to  do  wrong,  without  any  fear  of 
scandal.  On  comine  to  England, 
the  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  Christiern  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  and  on  Struensee  that  of 
M.D.;  and,  instantly  on  their  return 
to  Copenhagen,  the  king  introduced 
his  travelling  companion  to  queen 
Caroline  Matilda.  Although  it  is 
said  her  majesty  did  not  receive  the 
new  favourite  of  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe  as 
profligate  as  the  king,  with  any  es- 
pecial marks  of  attention,  Struen- 
see soon  contrived  to  ingratiate  him- 
self witli  her,  by  affectins  to  take 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  differ- 
ences which  he  knew  existed  between 
the  pair,  whom  he  succeeded  at 
lengtti  in  reconciling  to  each  other. 
Now  become  as  acceptable  to  the 
queen  as  to  Christiern,  Struensee  re- 
ceived from  both  new  marks  of 
consideration  and  esteem;  and  in 
1770,  having  inoculated  the  crown- 

Erince  (afterwards  Frederick  VI.) 
e  was  intrusted  with  the  full  care 
of  his  health.  In  another  capacity, 
tliat  of  lecturer  to  the  king,  Struen- 
see found  ample  opportunities  of  re- 
alizing his  ambitious  plans.  In  or- 
der to  supplant  count  Bemstoff*,  or 
rather  to  deprive  him  of  his  seat  in 
the  council  of  state,  he  recommended 
count  Rantzau  Aschbach.  Soon  af- 
terwards, he  obtained  the  recal  from 
banishment  (for  a  personal  offence 
against  Christiern^  of  his  friend 
Enewold  von  Branat,  who  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  maitre  des  plauirs, 
and  director  of  the  plays,  instead  of 
tlie  old  favourite,  count  Von  Hoik. 
Brandt*s  pohshed  manners,  his  easy 
address,  and  his  lively  conversation, 
were  Qualities  well  calculated  to  pro- 
mote his  favour  with  the  court; 
where  it  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Struensee  that  none  but  his 
friends  should  have  any  influence. 
It  was  chiefly  through  Brandt  that 
he  Anally  succeeded  in  dismissing 
I  count  Bemstoff  from  the  service ; 
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many  other  men  of  quality  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  situations ; 
and  the  queen  dowager,  Juliana 
Maria,  soon  found  herself  without 
power,  neglected  by  her  friends,  and 
slighted  by  her  enemies.  The  tri- 
umph of  queen  Caroline  was  com- 
plete, the  kins  behaved  to  her  with 
deference,  and  Struensee  was  now 
constituted  first  minister,  with  al- 
most unlimited  power.  Tlius  mat- 
ters stood  at  the  end  of  1770 ;  when, 
of  the  two  parties  striving  for  the 
power  which  the  king  had  almost  re- 
signed, that  of  the  young  queen,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Struensee,  ob- 
tained a  decisive  superiority.  In 
order  to  be  in  perfect  security,  Stru- 
ensee assigned  to  Brandt  the  espe- 
cial office  of  amusing  the  king,  and 
preventing  him  from  having  any 
conference  with  his  ministers.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  king, 
urged  by  Struensee,  dissolved  the 
coimcil  of  state,  and  instituted  in 
its  place  wliat  he  called  a  '  Commis- 
sion of  Conference,'  consisting  of 
the  presidents  of  the  several  branches 
of  public  administration.  This  mea- 
sure brought  all  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  prime  minister,  by 
whom  the  members  of  this  new 
council  had  been  appointed.  It 
changed,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
Danish  constitution  by  depriving  the 
nobility  of  their  hereditary  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  the  government, 
created  an  universal  feeling  of  disap- 

{)robation,  and  brought  much  popu- 
ar  odium  upon  Struensee.  So  li- 
mited were  the  powers  of  this  new 
chamber,  that  it  could  assemble 
only  at  certain  times,  and  might 
be  dismissed  by  the  minister;  in 
fact,  its  members  had  neither  rank, 
power,  nor  influence.  The  impru- 
dence with  which  this  measure  was 
carried  into  effect  could  not  but  pre- 
judice the  queen's  cause.  Among 
the  many  enemies  whidi  it  created, 
few  were  so  .  exasperated  as  count 
Rantzau,  who,  with  his  seat  in  the 
council  of  state,  lost  all  his  power 
and  authority.  To  revenge  himself, 
he   joined  the    queen-dowager    at 


Friedensburg.    This  sudden   change 
in  tlie  administration  had,  however, 
the  desired  effect.     Struensee*s  au- 
thority became  paramount,   and  no 
one  ventured  to  oppose  him.     The 
ministers  were  removed  one  after  the 
other.     AH  aflkirs  were  carried  on 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
premier;     and    all    papers    passed 
through  his  hands  before  their  ratifi- 
cation by  the  king.     But  Struensee 
had  no  present  means  of  restoring 
the    exchequer    of     the     kingdom, 
which  had  long  been  declining  un- 
der the  administration  of  persons  ut- 
terly devoid  of  pmdence,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  resources  of  the 
country.     His    brother,     Carl     von 
Struensee,  member  of  the  college  of 
finance,  assisted    him    in  some  in- 
tended reforms ;  but  the  taxes  which 
he  imposed  produced  great  destitu- 
tion among  the  lower  classes,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  joined  to  the  des- 
potism exercised  over  them  by  a  fo- 
reigner, increased  the  dissatismction 
of  the  people.      All  this  time  tlie 
king  was  surrounded  by  libertines; 
by  whom  the    court  was    plunged 
into   a   profligacy  .which   grievously 
offended    a  nation  so  moral  as  the 
Danes.     Meanwhile  the  attachment 
of  the  queen  to  Struensee  exceeded, 
in  appearance  at  least,  the  bounds  of 
moderation.     InJuly,  1771 » she  was 
delivered  of  a  princess;    and  her. 
fears  of  the  infamous  reports  which 
were  likely  to  spread  from  the  court 
of  the  queen-dowager  at  Friedens- 
burg, tended  only  to  place  her,  after 
this  event,  stiU  more  in  Struensee's 
power.     This  power  ht  shamefully 
abused.     He  was  raised  to  the  di^ 
nity  of  a  count,  together  with  his 
friend  Brandt;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  of  which  he  died  pos- 
sessed, was  wrung  from  the  queen's 
weakness.     But  uiough  the  queen's 
fears  made   her   silent,  it  was  not 
so  with  the  press.    Its  comments  on 
Struensee's  proceedings  could  not  be 
prevented,    excent  by  revoking  the 
freedom  which   he  had   granted  it 
only  two  years  before,  with  the  hope 
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of  obtainiDg  popularitv.  This  re- 
vocation, together  with  the  many 
slights  he  offered  to  his  former 
friends,  raised  the  indignation  of 
many  to  the  highest  pitch;  and 
even  tliose  who  were  most  attached 
to  him,  began  to  treat  him  with  re- 
serve. At  this  crisis  his  mental 
powers  clearly  declined  in  strengtii ; 
the  daring  which  had  founded  his 
administration,  and  the  quickness  in 
planning  and  boldness  in  executing 
which  sustained  it,  gave  place  to  the 
weak  and  vacillating  fear  of  his  daily- 
increasing  difficulties.  An  unimport- 
tant  mutiny  of  800  sailors,  who  had 
not  received  their  pay,  had  already 
shaken  his  firmness ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  revolt  of  the  life- 
guards, whom  he  had  dismissed  with- 
out any  cause.  On  this  occasion 
Struensee  acted  unworthy  of  a  man 
in  power :  he  acceded  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  revolted  soldiers,  and 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  various 
means.  So  manifest  a  display  of 
weakness  of  character,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded measures  evidently  calculated 
to  secure  his  personal  safety,  led  the 
English  ambassador  to  warn  the 
queen  of  the  approaching  downfal 
of  the  favourite.  The  regard  he  felt 
for  her  even  made  him  go  further, 
and  request  that  she  would  remove 
Struensee  from  the  court,  in  order 
to  avert  the  threatening  catastrophe. 
*The  queen,  however,  trusted  too 
much  to  Striiensee's  prudence,  who 
had  now  made  some  new  changes 
in  the  department  of  police,  with 
the  view  of  securing  himself  against 
any  danger.  But  the  purport  of 
those  measures  was  too  evident. 
The  people  naturally  enough  con- 
cluded that  Struensee  was  conscious 
of  having  injured  the  nation ;  and 
•  they  began  to  regard  him  only  as  a 
fortunate  adventurer,  whose  career 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  par- 
tisans of  Juliana  Maria,  and  of  her 
son,  prince  Frederick,  hereupon 
planned  a  conspiracy  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  nothing  transpired 
which  could  have  put  Struensee  on 
his  guard.    Early  on  the  morning 


of  the  17th  of  January,  1772,  queen 
Matilda,  Struensee  and  his  brother, 
Brandt,  and  all  their  friends  and  ad- 
herents, were  arrested.  On  the  even- 
ing before,  a  ball  had  been  given  in 
the  royal  palace ;  and  on  that  occasion 
Struensee,  conscious  of  his  own  un- 
popularity, liad,  according  to  his 
custom,  surrounded  the  palace  with 
guards,  on  whose  fidelity  ne  thought 
he  could  rely ;  but  general  Eichstadt, 
who  had  been  gained  over  by  the 
opposite  partv,  changed  the  soldiers^ 
substituting  his  own  dragoons  in 
their  place.  The  young  queen  had 
danced  mucii,  and  closed  the  ball 
"with  prince  Frederick,  about  one 
o'clock.  At  three  in  the  morning, 
colonel  Roller,  an  old  enemy  of 
Struensee,  sent  his  officers  into  the 
palace,  telling  them  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  arrest  the 
queen.  At  the  same  time  the 
conspirators  —  the  Queen-dowager, 
prince  Frederick,  Rantzau,  Roller, 
Guldberg,  and  Eichstadt — went  into 
the  king^s  bedcliamber,  and  forced 
him  to  sign  an  order  for  the  seizure 
of  Struensee  and  his  partisans.  Tlie 
unfortunate  queen  was  brought  to 
Rronenburg,  where  she  was  confined 
until  the  end  of  May,  1 772 ;  when 
she  was  set  at  liberty  through  the 
influence  of  the  English  government, 
and  removed  to  Celle.  Meanwhile 
il  commission  was  formed,  in 


order  to  try  Struensee ;  and  during  his 
imprisonment  Dr.  Munter  succeeded 
in  converting  him  from  scepticism  to 
Christianity ;  the  narrative  of  which 
exists  in  an  English  translation  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn.  By  the 
subsequent  sentence  Struensee  was 
to  be  deprived  of  all  his  dignities, 
and  beheaded.  His  right  hand  was 
to  be  cut  off*,  his  body  quartered  and 
broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  head 
and  hand  were  to  be  stuck  upon  a 
pole.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
king  in  every  point;  and  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1772,  Struensee  was 
decapitated,  after  witnessing  the 
death  of  his  friend  Brandt.  Queen 
Caroline  never  after  quitted  tlie  city 
of  Celle ;  and  died  there  of  a  malig- 
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nant  fever,  1775,  at  the  premature 
age  of  24. 

The  change  of  affairs  did  not  long 
prove  advantageous  to  the  queen- 
dowager  and  her  party.  A  new 
revolution  took  place  1784;  when 
she  was  removed  from  power,  a  new 
council  was  formed,  and  no  instru- 
ment was  to  be  henceforth  deemed 
authentic,  unless  signed  by  the  king, 
and  countersigned  bv  the  prince- 
royal,  Frederick.  After  that  time, 
the  king,  who  had  always  displayed 
a  degree  of  incapacity,  was  allowed 
no  share  in  the  government ;  and 
under  the  name  of  regent,  prince 
Frederick,  then  eighteen  years  of 
^e,  mounted  the  uirone,  which,  as 
Frederick  VI.,  he  kept  till  his  de- 
cease in  1839.  Christiem,  however, 
lived  until  1808;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  own  period  of  rule  to 
state,  that  in  1767  he  abolished  ser- 
vitude among  the  peasantry,  extin- 
guished the  negro  slave-trade,  and 
established  a  rational  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Spain  under  Charles  III. — Fer- 
dinand VI.  having  died  without  issue, 
1 759,  his  brother,  whom  he  had  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Sicily,  succeeded  him 
as  Charles  III.,  leaving  die  Sicilian 
crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  Anxious 
to  support  the  family  compact  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  Ferdinand  leagued 
with  France  on  all  occasions,  until 
the  English  seized  the  Spanish  port 
of  Havannah  in  Cuba,  and  thereby 
commanded  the  passage  of  his  Plate 
fleet.  Terms  were  in  consequence 
agreed  upon  between  England  and 
Spain  ;  and  Ferdinand  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  Algiers  17 75, which 
terminated  in  a  complete  defeat,  his 
army,  24,000  strong,  being  driven 
back  to  its  ships,  with  an  immense 
loss  of  officers  and  men.  When  the 
British  colonies  of  America  revolted, 
and  France  had  taken  part  with  them, 
the  Spaniards  also  commenced  hosti- 
lities against  Great  Britain,  retook 
Minorca,  and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar, 
then  governed  by  general  Eliot,  1782. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  posses- 
sion of  this  first  fortress  of  their 


country  by  a  foreign  state  should  be 
a  constant  source  of  mortification  to 
the  Spanish  nation.  Their  efforts  to 
obtain  it,  however,  were  ineffectual, 
though  they  invested  it  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  showers  of  shots  and 
shells  which  were  directed  from  their 
land  batteries,  and  from  the  various 
works  of  the  garrison  in  return,  ex- 
hibited a  scene  to  which  the  de- 
scriptive powers  of  neither  the  pen 
nor  tlie  pencil  could  do  justice.  At 
length  the  red-hot  balls  from  the 
garrison  set  fire  to  the  Spanish  fleet : 
the  admiral's  ship  was  almost  the 
first  seen  in  flames ;  and  while  rockets 
were  ascending  in  every  direction  as 
signals  of  distress,  vessel  afler  vessel 
blew  up,  and  the  British  were  soon 
after  alone  occupied  in  attempting  to 
rescue  from  a  watery  grave,  or  from 
the  burning  wrecks,  those  who  were 
now  incapable  of  acting  as  enemies. 
Peace  was  made  with  England  1788; 
and  Charles  was  from  that  period, 
until  his  death  in  1788,  engaged  in 
counteracting  the  designs  of  a  repub- 
lican party  in  his  countr}%  which  liad 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  on-coming 
French  revolution. 

Poland  under  Stanislaus  II. — 
In  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.  1763,  Stanislaus  Au- 
gustus Poniatowski  was  chosen  so- 
vereign, 1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
private  gentleman  in  Lithuania ;  and 
having  travelled  to  Paris,  his  expen-- 
ses  there  were  so  extravagant,  that 
he  was  liberated  from  prison  only  by 
an  act  of  generosity  in  the  wife  of  a 
rich  merdmnt.  From  Paris  became 
to  London,  and  became  acauainted 
with  sir  William  Hanbury,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  embassy  to  Rus- 
sia. The  elegant  person  of  Ponia- 
towski captivated  the  heart  of  the 
grand-duchess,  afterwards  Catherine 
II. ;  which  gave  so  much  offence  to 
the  empress  Elizabeth,  that  tlie  fa- 
vourite was  recalled  by  order  of 
AugustusII.  of  Poland.  The  death 
of  Augustus  interested  Catherine  in 
the  fortunes  of  her  favourite;  and 
through  her  influence  he  was  elected 
his  successor.    He  gained  all  hearts 
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bj  his  moderation  and  prudence; 
but  religious  disputes  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  pro- 
testant  party,  or  Dissidents,  had  just 
been  deprived,  at  the  instance  of 
the  clergy  who  were  Catholics,  of  dl 
their  political  rights. 

Vanous  leagues,  called  Confederap 
cies  were  formed  amongst  the  Dissi- 
dents ;  and  at  last,  by  the  interference 
of  Prussia  and  Russia,  they  obtained 
a  restoration  of  their  privileges.  Hav- 
ing so  effectually  silenced  meir  ene- 
mies, the  Dissidents  now  became 
highly  factious ;  and  political  affairs 
formed  a  fresh  ground  of  discontent. 
Their  head  was  prince  Badzivil ;  and 
the  party,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
National  Confederacy  of  Poland,* 
amounted  to  72,000  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  A  catholic  association 
was  hereupon  formed  in  Podolia, 
taking  the  name  of  the  '  Confederacy 
of  Bar ;'  and  the  latter,  conceiving 
the  king  to  countenance  the  Dissi- 
dents in  private,  organized  a  conspi- 
racy to  assassinate  him,  1771.  Ac- 
coraingly,  on  the  night  of  September 
dd,  Stanislaus  was  attacked,  while  on 
his  way  to  the  palace  from  prince 
Czartoriski's.  His  coachman  being 
commanded  to  stop,  and  not  doing 
so  immediately,  several  shots  were 
ffred  into  the  carriage ;  when  the 
king,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his 
attendants,  opened  the  door  of  the 
vehicle,  with  the  design  of  effecting 
his  escape  under  shelter  of  the  nieht, 
which  was  extremely  dark.  He  had 
just  alighted,  when  the  assassins  seiz- 
ed him  by  the  hair,  exclaiming  in 
Polish,  with  horrible  execrations, 
•  We  have  thee  now,  thy  hour  is 
come  I'  One  of  them  discharged  a 
pistol  at  him  so  very  near,  that  he 
felt  the  heat  of  the  flasli ;  while  an- 
other cut  him  across  the  head  with  a 
sabre,  which  penetrated  to  the  bone. 
Tiiey  then  dragged  the  unfortunate 
monarch  along  the  ground  between 
their  horses,  at  fall  gallop,  through 
the  streets  of  Warsaw ;  till  finding 
that  their  victim  had  nearly  lost  his 
respiration,  they  set  him  on  horse- 
back*  and  redoubled  their  speed.  On 


reaching  the  ditch  which  surrounds 
Warsaw,  they  obliged  him  to  leap  his 
horse  over ;  but  when  the  animal  had 
broken  his  lee  in  the  attempt,  and 
thrown  his  rider  into  the  mire,  tliey 
quickly  mounted  the  king  upon  an- 
other horse,  all  covered  as  he  was  with 
dirt,  and  having  crossed  the  ditch, 
began  to  rifie  his  person,  tearing  from 
his  neck  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  with  its  diamond  cross.  He 
requested  them  to  leave  his  hand- 
kerchief, which  they  consented  to; 
and  his  tablets  escaped  their  ra- 
pacity. 

Only  seven  now  remained  with  the 
king,  of  whom  Kosinski  was  the  chief. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark ;  they 
were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  way ; 
and,  as  the  horses  could  not  keep 
their  legs,  they  obliged  the  monarch, 
who  had  lost  one  of  his  shoes,  to 
follow  them  on  foot.  Having  conti- 
nued to  wander  through  the  open 
meadows,  without  following  any  cer- 
tain path,  and  without  getting  to  any 
distance  from  Warsaw,  they  at  length 
came  into  the  road  which  led  to  a 
village  called  Burakow ;  upon  which 
Stanislaus  warned  them  not  to  enter 
it,  because  there  were  some  Russians 
stationed  there,  who  might  probably 
attempt  to  rescue  him.  Continuing 
their  progress,  therefore,  through 
almost  impassable  lands,  and  ignorant 
of  their  way,  the  conspirators  at 
length  found  themselves  in  the  wood 
of  Bielany,  only  a  league  distant 
from  Warsaw.  From  the  time  they 
had  passed  the  ditch,  one  or  other  of 
the  party  had  repeatedly  demanded 
of  Kosinski,  if  it  was  not  yet  time  to 
put  the  king  to  death  ;  and  these 
demands  were  reiterated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
tliey  encountered,  till  they  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  a  Russian  patrole. 
Instantly  holding  council,  tour  of 
them  disappeared,  carrying  off*  the 
horses,  and  leaving  Stanislaus  with 
Kosinski  and  two  otliers.  A  second 
Russian  guard  soon  after  challenged 
Kosinski ;  when  the  two  who  were 
with  him  fled,  and  the  kins  remained 
alone  with  that  rebel,  botfi  on  foot 
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Stanislaus,  exliausted  with  the  fatigue 
he  liad  undergone,  implored  his  con- 
ductor to  stop,  and  suner  him  to  take 
a  moment's  repose.  Kosinski  how- 
ever refused,  menacing  him  with  his 
naked  sabre;  and  they  continued 
walking  till  they  came  to  the  door  of 
the  convent  of  Bielany.  Kosinski 
here  appeared  so  much  agitated, 
that  the  king  said  t6  him,  *  Let  me 
enter  the  convent  of  Bielany,  and  do 
you  provide  for  your  own  safety/ 
*  No,'  replied  Kosinski,  '  I  have 
sworn.*  Entreaty  at  length  softened 
the  heart  of  Kosinski ;  and  the  pair 
advanced  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  to 
find  a  hiding-place.  The  miller,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  banditti,  refused 
for  hidf  an  hour  to  admit  tliem  ;  but 
when  he  did  so,  the  king  wrote  a  note 
to  general  Coccei,  stating  what  had 
befallen  him.  Coccei  instantly  rode 
to  the  mill,  followed  by  a  detachment 
of  the  guards  ;  where  he  found  Ko- 
sinski at  the  door  with  his  sabre 
dra^vn,  and  Stanislaus  stretched  on 
the  ground  in  a  deep  sleep,  covered 
with  the  miller^s  cloak.  Uoccei  im- 
mediately threw  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  calling  him  his  sovereign,  and 
kissing  his  hand,  to  the  no  smidl  asto- 
nishment of  the  miller  and  his  family, 
who  instantly  imitated  the  general's 
example,  by  throwing  themselves  on 
their  knees.  The  king  liaving  reach- 
ed Warsaw  again  in  the  coach  of 
Coccei,  about  five  in  the  morniug, 
his  wound  was  found  not  to  be  dan- 
gerous; and  he  soon  recovered  that 
and  the  other  injuries  he  had  re- 
ceived during  this  memorable  night. 

So  extraordinary  an  escape  is 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history, 
and  affords  ample  matter  for  wonder 
and  surprise.  When  the  particulars 
were  known  in  Warsaw,  every  body 
flocked  to  the  palace  to  kiss  the  hand, 
or  even  to  touch  the  clothes  of  the 
monarcli ;  but  neither  his  virtues  nor 
his  popularity  could  allay  that  fac- 
tious spirit  of  the  Poles,  which  finally 
caused  the  dismemberment  of  his 
kingdom.  The  partition  of  Poland 
was  first  projected  by  Frederick  of 
Prussia.    Polish  or  Western  Prussia 


had  long  been  an  object  of  his  am- 
bition :  exclusive  of  its  fertilit)', 
commerce,  and  population,  its  local 
situation  rendered  it  highly  valuable 
to  that  monarch  ;  it  lay  between  his 
German  dominions  and  Eastern  Prus- 
sia, and  while  possessed  by  the  Poles, 
cut  off,  at  their  will,  all  communica- 
tion between  them.  That  ambitious 
monarch,  therefore,  agreed  witli  Rus- 
sia and  Austria  to  share  the  devoted 
kingdom  between  them  ;  and  though 
the  courts  of  London  and  Paris  re- 
monstrated against  the  usurpation,  a 
diet  ratified  the  proceeding  in  April, 
1773. 

A  small  portion  around  Warsaw  was 
still  left  as  if  in  mockery  to  Stanislaus, 
who  continued  to  rule  over  it  as  the 
vassal  of  Catherine,  to  whom  (not 
having  seen  her  for  23  years),  he 
paid  a  visit  1787  ;  and  after  accotn- 
panying  her  in  a  tour  through  Tauris 
and  Caucasus, he  returned  home  laden 
with  honours.  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  1789,  when  the  dis- 
putes  between  Russia  and  Prussia 
tempted  the  Poles  to  make  an  eflfort 
for  Uic  recovery  of  their  freedom.  In 
1791  a  revolution  took  place,  and  a 
new  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
which  provided  for  the  independence 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  tyrannical 
interference  of  her  more  immediate 
neighbours,  and  the  apathy  of  other 
European  powers,  prevented  the  li- 
beration of  Poland  from  being  com- 
pleted; and  her  chains  were  more 
firmly  riveted  by  a  second  partition 
of  her  territories,  1793.  The  Poles 
made  another  effort  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke,  1794,  under  Kosciusko, 
but  this,  like  the  preceding,  termi- 
nated un&vourably;  and  the  wretch- 
ed people,  after  endurine  the  raging 
fury  of^the  Russians,  led  on  by  the 
ruthless  Suvarov,  were  completely 
subjugated,  and  their  very  name 
erased  from  the  list  of  European  na- 
tions. The  mild  Stanislaus,  after  hav- 
ing been  alternately  the  puppet  of  va- 
rious parties,  was  obliged  by  the  com- 
mand of  Catlierine  to  sign  a  formal 
act  of  abdication,  November  25, 
1 795.    He  lived  in  obscurity  till  the 
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iurcession  of  the  emperor  Paul,  when 
he  was  inTited  to  Petersburg,  and 
there  died,  aged  66, 1798. 

Germany  under  Joseph  1 1. — Jo- 
seph II.  was  crowned  emperor  on 
the  decease  of  his  father,  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  1765,  and  succeeded  as 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother,  the  empress 
Maria  Theresa,  1780.  He  displayed 
a  great  desire  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions, and  to  reform  their  internal 
policy ;  yet  without  taking  proper 
methods  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
poses. Hence  he  was  almost  always 
disappointed  ;  insomuch  that  he,  half 
in  earnest,  wrote  for  his  epitaph, 
'  Here  lies  Joseph,  unfortunate  in  all 
his  undertakings.'  Yet  was  he  in  his 
conduct  actuated  by  the  most  bene- 
volent motives ;  and'  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wants  of  his  subjects  he  tra- 
velled over  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions.  In  Croatia  he  facilitated 
commercial  intercourse,  by  the  form- 
ing of  a  high-road  between  Zing  and 
Carlstadt ;  at  Venice,  he  settled  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom,  and  those 
of  the  oligarchy ;  and  in  Bohemia  he 
checked  the  ravages  of  the  famine 
which  the  troubles  of  Poland  liad 
caused.  He  afterwards  had  two  in- 
terviews with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
whose  great  military  character  he 
admired  ;  but  unfortunatelv  these  vi- 
sits ended  in  a  plan  for  tde  seizure 
of  the  Polish  provinces.  In  1781 
he  passed  into  France  ;  but  he  dis- 
regarded the  pompous  ceremonies 
with  which  the  court  wished  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  found  greater  plea- 
sure in  examining  the  curiosities  of 
Paris,  the  manufactures  of  Lyons, 
and  the  canals  of  Picardy.  He  often 
disguised  himself  to  converse  with 
obscure  individuals ;  and  that  every 
opportunity  might  be  indulged  of 
displaying  his  humanity,  he  appointed 
one  day  m  the  week  m  which  he  re- 
ceived petitions,  even  from  the  mean- 
est beggar.  He  saw  and  pitied  the 
state  of  the  peasants  through  his 
states,  and  therefore  slavery  was  abo- 
lished in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Si- 
lesia.   Wlien  England  and  Holland 
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were  at  variance,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity to  deprive  the  latter  of 
the  bamer-towns,  which  had  been 
secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  alleging,  with  some  reason, 
that  it  was  derogatory  to  his  dignity 
to  have  so  many  of  nis  cities  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  and  yet  garri- 
soned at  his  expense.  As  the  eva- 
cuation of  these  towns  speedily  fol- 
lowed, Joseph  next  demanded  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  but 
this  the  Hollanders  flatly  refused,  and 
as  Prussia  and  France  seemed  to  apg 
prove  their  conduct,  the  emperor 
gave  up  his  design,  and  made  war 
with  the  Turks.  But  Joseph  was 
not  a  warrior;  he  indeed  reduced 
Schabatz  in  person,  but  his  troops 
were  defeated  under  prince  Lichten- 
stein :  and  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Rohadin,  which  lasted  four  days, 
proved  fatal  to  his  views.  Laudohn 
by  his  valour  restored  confidence 
among  the  Imperialists,  and  by  the 
taking  of  Darbieza,  Belgrade,  &c. 
contributed  to  tlie  glory  of  his  mas- 
ter's arms.  The  war,  however,  was 
unpopular ;  and  a  peace,  hastily  con« 
eluded,  left  the  emperor  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  to  the  discon- 
tents which  had  now  been  excited  in 
the  Netherlands.  While  his  gene- 
rals were  occupied  in  reducing  the 
Ottoman  power,  Joseph  had  still 
proceeded  with  his  reforms;  and  after 
consenting  to  the  unjust  division  of 
Poland,  he  produced  a  revolt  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  by  forcing 
upon  them  a  new  code  of  laws. 
The  Nctherlanders  had  always  been 
remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Romish  form  of  religion ;  and 
when  they  saw  Joseph  issue  orders 
for  the  abridgment  of  divine  service, 
for  the  suppression  of  choir-singing, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  papal  su- 
premacy throughout  his  dominions, 
1787,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces.  Tlie  king,  in  alarm, 
made  a  promise  to  restore  their  an- 
cient privileges,  if  they  would  return 
to  their  duty ;  but  death  seized  him 
while  labouring  to  put  down  the  re- 
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Tolt,  1790,  when  only  in  his  fortieth 
year. 

Delhi  vndek  Shah  Alkm,  &c.— 
Although  the  murderous  visir,  Gha* 
zir-nddin,  had  placed  Shah  Jehan  on 
the  throne  of  the  Great  Mongul, 
1760,  Ali  Goher,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  emperor  Alemgir  11.^  by  the  aid 
of  the  Mahrattas  under  Ram  Raja, 
drove  out  the  usurper  and  his  pa^ 
tron,  and  was  acknowledged  sove- 
reign by  his  now  diminished  subjects, 
under  the  title  of  Shah  Alem.  After 
•  year's  reigti,  Ahmed,  the  founder 
of  Kaubul,  attacked  him,  and  enters 
ing  Delhi,  committed , greater  havoc 
the  rein  than  any  previous  conqueror 
had  wrought.  Tlie  Mahrattas  com* 
ing  to  the  aid  of  the  desponding  em- 
peror, a  battle  was  ventured  at  Pani- 
put,  1761  ;  but  Alem  and  his  allies 
were  terribly  beaten,  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  army  was  reduced,  by  slain  and 
pqsoners,  from  eighty  to  twenty 
thousand  men.  Shah  Alem,  there- 
fore, was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  Mahrattas  upon  this  de- 
feat ;  and  Delhi  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Ahmed.  Afghan  attabegs 
ruled  in  Delhi  for  some  time  after 
this,  till,  in  1766,  the  Mahrattas  re- 
covered that  capital,  and  restored 
Alem  to  his  throne.  A  Rohilla  (Af- 
ghan) chief,  however,  named  Gholan 
Kadir,  contrived  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  put  out  his 
eyes,  1798 ;  and  Delhi  remained  un- 
der the  Afghans  from  that  period  till 
1802 ;  when  Sindhia,  an  independent 
Mahratta  chieftain,  havinc  gained 
possession  of  the  devoted  capital, 
kept  the  unhappy  Alem  a  prisoner 
till  the  entrance  of  the  British  into 
Delhi,  1803,  when  they  restored  the 
blind  emperor  once  more  to  the 
throne.  Under  English  protection, 
the  now  nominal  Great  Mongul  con- 
tinued to  the  period  of  his  decease, 
1806;  when  his  son,  Akber  Shah, 
the  present  monarch,  was  allowed  to 
succeed  him. 

British  India  under  George  III. 
— Kasim  Ali,  who  had  been  made 
subahdar  of  Bengal  by  the  English 
1760,  endeavouring  notwithstanding 


to  withdraw  the  privileges  claimed 
for  their  trade  by  his  benefactors,  in- 
curred their  displeasure;  and  being 
deposed  by  them,  Mir  Jaffier  was 
again  placed  on  the  tlirone,  1764. 
In  1 765  colonel,  now  lord  Olive,  ar- 
rived in  India  again  as  governor  and 
commander-in-<£ief  of  the  British 
possessions  in  Bengal  for  the  Com- 
pany, but  with  higher  power  than  be- 
fore. Shah  Alem,  the  Mongul  em- 
peror, having  been  the  chief  mover  of 
Kasim's  proceedings,  was  next  at- 
tacked by  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
Nawab  of  Oude,  Shooja-ad-Dowla, 
who  had  displayed  great  jealousy  of 
the  British  power.  A  series  of 
splendid  successes  attended  the  arms 
of  the  Company ;  Allahabad  and 
Lucknow  were  taken,  the  Nawab 
agreed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war, 
and  the  emperor  not  only  conferred 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Behar  upon  the  victors,  but  issued 
a  formal  proclamation,  whereby  he 
confirmed  to  the  British,  if  that 
were  needed,  all  the  territories  they 
had  conquered  from  Hindustan  from 
the  first  By  the  talents  and  activity 
of  lord  Clive,  the  acknowledged  so- 
vereignty of  the  English  in  India 
commenced  from  this  period,  1765. 
Clive  remained  in  India  about  a  year 
and  a  half;  and  in  that  short  time 
he  effected  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
difficult,  and  salutary  reforms  ever 
accomplished  by  any  statesman.  He 
had  it  in  his  power  to  triple  his  al- 
ready splendid  fortune;  to  connive 
at  abuses,  while  pretending  to  remove 
them ;  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  all 
the  English  in  Bengal,  by  giving  up  to 
their  rapacity  a  helpless  and  timid 
race,  who  knew  not  where  lay  the 
island  which  sent  forth  tlieir  oppres- 
sors, and  whose  complaints  had  little 
chance  of  being  heard  across  15,000 
miles  of  ocean.  But  he  took  no  such 
advantage  of  his  high  post,  and  in  spite 
of  every  bad  passion  which  he  raised 
against  himself,  reformed  both  the  civil 
and  military  services,  and  was  equally 
successful  in  his  foreign  policy.  His 
last  act  was  the  placing  of  the  eovem- 
ment  of  Beng^  on  a  new  footing. 
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The  power  of  the  English  in  that 
province  had  hitherto  been  wholly 
undefined ;  it  wu  unknown  to  the 
ancient  consitution  of  the  Indian 
empire,  had  been  ascertained  by  no 
compact,  and  resembled  the  power 
which,  in  the  last  decrepitude  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  exercised  over 
Italy  by  the  ereat  chiefs  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  the  Ricimers  and  the 
Odoocers,  who  put  up  and  pulled 
down  at  pleasure  a  succession  of  in- 
significant princes,  dienified  with  the 
names  of  Cfssaar  and  Augustus.  But 
as  in  the  one  case  so  in  the  other,  the 
warlike  strangers  found  it  at  length 
expedient  to  give  to  a  domination 
which  had  been  established  by  arms 
alone,  the  sanction  of  law  and  ancient 
prescription.  Theodoric  thought  it 
politic  to  obtain  from  the  distant 
court  of  Byzantium  a  commission, 
appointing  nim  ruler  of  Italy ;  and 
Chve,  in  Uie  same  manner,  applied  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  for  a  formal  grant 
of  the  powers  of  which  he  already 
possessed  the  reality.  The  Mongul 
was  absolutely  helpless ;  and,  though 
he  murmurecC  had  reason  to  be  well 
pleased  that  the  English  were  dis- 
posed to  give  solid  rupees  which  he 
never  could  have  extorted  from  them, 
in  exchange  for  a  few  Persian  cha^- 
racters  that  cost  him  nothing,  A 
bargain  was  speedily  struck;  and 
the  titular  sovereign  of  Hindustan 
issued  a  warrant,  empowering  the 
Company  to  collect  and  administer 
the  revenues  of  Ben^,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar.  It  would  Imve  been  easy, 
we  have  said,  for  lord  Clive>  during 
this  his  last  administration  in  Bengal, 
to  have  accumulated  immense  riches. 
He  might,  without  subjecting  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  the  province  to 
any  pressure  beyond  that  to  which 
their  mildest  rulers  had  accustomed 
them,  have  received  presents  to  the 
amount  of  800,000/.  a  year.  The 
neighbouring  princes  would  gladly 
have  paid  any  price  for  his  fevour. 
But  he  appears  to  have  strictly  ad- 
hered to  Ine  rules  he  had  laid  down 
for  others.  The  prince  of  Benares 
offered  him  diamonds  of  great  value. 

2 


The  nabob  of  Oude  pressed  him  to 
accept  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
a  casket  of  costly  jewels.  Clive 
courteously  but  peremptorily  refused ; 
and  he  always  boasted,  and  it  seems 
with  truth,  that  his  last  administrap 
tion  diminished,  instead  of  increasing 
his  fortune.  One  laree  sum,  indeeo, 
he  accepted.  Mir  Jaffier  liad  left 
him  by  will  above  60,000/^  sterling  in 
specie  and  jewels ;  and  the  rules  which 
had  recently  been  kid  down  extended 
only  to  presents  from  the  living ;  they 
did  not  affect  legacies  from  the  dead. 
Clive  took  the  money,  but  not  for 
himself.  He  made  the  whole  over  to 
the  Company,  in  trust  for  officers  and 
soldiers  invalided  in  their  service. 
The  fund,  which  still  bears  his  name, 
owes  its  origin  to  this  princely  dona- 
tion. In  January,  1767,  on  account 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  lord  Clive 
quitted  for  the  last  time  the  country 
on  whose  destinies  he  had  exercised 
so  mighty  an  influence. 

Already  the  Carnatic,  in  the  south 
of  India,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  with  the  proviso  they 
should  supply  the  nizam  with  troops 
in  his  wars  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
made  himself  sultan  of  the  Hindu 
state  of  Mysur,  1760.  This  personage, 
of  Moslem  parentage,  haa  dethron- 
ed Cinoas,  subahdar  of  Seringapatam 
under  the  Mongul  emperor;  and 
seizing  that  fortified  city  for  a  capital, 
had  founded  the  Mahometan  king- 
dom of  the  Mysur,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Tiger.  Conceiving 
a  terrible  hatred  for  all  Europeans,  he 
indulmd  the  hope  of  drivmg  them 
from  Hindustan,  and  of  himself  be- 
coming Great  Mongul ;  and  but  for 
the  opposition  of  the  English,  it 
is  possible  he  might  at  least  have 
rediiced  many  of  the  tributary 
subahdars  of  Uie  emperor.  Having 
been  compelled  to  terms  by  the 
English,  1769,  peace  was  preserved 
with  him  for  some  years.  In  the 
mean  time  the  impube  which  Clive 
liad  given  to  the  administration  of 
Bengal  was  constantly  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter.  His  policy  was 
to  a  great  extent  abandoned;    the 
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abuses  which  he  had  suppressed  be- 
gan to  revive;  and  at  length  the 
evils  which  a  bad  government  had 
engendered  were  aggravated  by  one 
of  those  fearful  visitations,  which  the 
best  governments  cannot  avert.  In 
the  summer  of  1770  the  rains  failed ; 
the  eartii  was  parched  up ;  the  tanks 
were  empty ;  the  rivers  shrank  within 
their  beds ;  a  famine,  such  as  is  known 
only  in  countries  where  every  house- 
hold depends  for  support  on  its  own 
little  patch  of  cultivation,  filled  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Ganges  with  mi- 
sery and  death.  Tender  and  delicate 
women,  whose  veils  had  never  been 
lifted  before  the  public  gaze,  came 
forth  from  the  inner  chambers  in 
which  eastern  jealousy  had  kept  watch 
over  their  beauty,  threw  themselves 
on  the  earth  before  the  passers-by, 
and  with  loud  waitings  implored 
a  handful  of  rice  for  their  children. 
The  Hoogly  every  day  rolled  down 
thousands  of  corpses,  close  by  the 
porticoes  and  jraraens  of  the  English 
conqu erors .  The  very  streets  of  Cal- 
cutta  were  blocked  up  by  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  The  lean  and  feeble 
survivors  had  not  energy  enough  to 
bear  the  bodies  of  their  kindred  to 
the  funeral  pile,  or  to  the  holy  river, 
or  even  to  scare  away  the  jackals  and 
vultures,  who  fed  on  the  human  re- 
mains in  the  face  of  day.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  mortality  was  never  ascer- 
tained, but  it  was  popularly  reckoned 
by  millions.  This  melancholy  intel- 
ligence added  to  the  excitement  which 
already  prevailed  in  England  on  In- 
dian subjects ;  and  while  an  interested 
party  most  iniquitousl3r  gave  out  that 
the  famine  originated  in  lord  Olive's 
having  formerly  allowed  a  monopoly 
of  rice  and  other  articles  of  food 
(which  he  certainly  never  did),  that 
peer's  character  was  in  every  way  as- 
persed, the  proprietors  of  fast  India 
stock  became  anxious  about  their 
dividends,  and  new  plans  were  de- 
vised for  the  government  of  India. 

It  was  at  length  resolved  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  should  claim 
a  share  in  the  rule  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories.   The  parliament  determined 


that,  in  future,  all  military  corre- 
spondence should  be  submitted  to  the 
king*s  minister ;  that  a  supreme  court 
of  judicature  should  be  sent  out  from 
England ;  and  that  the  presidencies 
should  be  subject  to  a  governor-ge- 
neral and  council,  the  former  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king.  Mr.  Warren 
Hastings,  the  first  national  governor- 
general,  found,  upon  his  appointment, 
1773,  that  tlie  Company  s  finances 
were  much  embarrassed,  and  that 
a  general  confederation  against  the 
English,  planned  by  Hyder  Ali»  was 
in  progress  amongst  tlie  native  powen. 
Notwitlistanding  violent  opposition 
in  his  council,  Mr.  Hastings  con- 
ducted the  government  tlirough  its 
difficulties ;  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  Bri- 
tish general,  repulsed  the  troops  of 
Hyder,  who  had  broken  the  treaty, 
1780 ;  the  Mahrattas  were  humbled; 
and  Asef-ad-Dowla,  subahdar  of  Oude, 
was  compelled  to  cede  Benares  to  the 
Company.  Thedeathof  Hyder  1782, 
however,  produced  a  yet  greater  ene^ 
my  to  the  British  hi  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Tippu  Saheb,  whom  the 
French,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  revolution,  resolved  to  aid : 
but  when  the  consequent  revolution 
in  France  had  deprived  the  new  sul- 
tan of  his  allies,  he  found  some  difii- 
culty  in  contending  with  the  English 
alone.  In  1786  Mr.  Hastines  was 
recalled,  and,  notwithstanding  his  pa- 
triotic conduct,  accused  of  offences 
wholly  opposed  to  his  character  for 
humanity  to  have  committed;  and 
lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

China  under  Kien-Luno. — Th^ 
distinguished  eastern  ruler  succeeded 
his  father  Yung-ching,  1785,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  peace  until  1759, 
when  he  engaged  m  a  contest  with 
theSongarians ;  and,taking  possession 
of  all  Calmuc  TartaTy,he  extended  his 
dominions  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia 
and  Bucharia.  The  conquest  of  the 
Calmucs  gave  him  virtual  possession 
of  Thibet;  and  he  secured  nb  acqui- 
sitions by  establishing  strong  garri* 
sons.  He  was,  in  his  turn,  annoyed 
by  the  invasion  of  the  king  of  Bur* 
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mah,  in  which  great  ravages  were 
committed;  but  the  enemy  finally 
retreated  Kien-Lung  &voured  the 
Christian  religion,  but  ratlier  in  a 
private  than  in  a  public  manner  ;  as 
in  1 753  he  interdicted  its  exercise  by  a 
formal  order,  and  had  previously  even 
persecuted  those  who  luid  professed 
It  The  missionaries  were,  in  con- 
sequence, obliged  to  proceed  with 
great  caution,  although  several  of 
tliem  were  in  the  emperor*s  service, 
and  treated  with  great  respect  as 
men  of  science  and  learning.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  iu  1774, 
China  was  less  visited  by  scientific 
persons  than  heretofore;  which  in* 
duced  Kien-Lung  to  send  to  Canton, 
and  invite  artists  and  learned  men  of 
all  the  European  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly astronomers.  This  sove- 
reign possessed,  on  his  own  part,  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  natural  history ; 
and  resolving  to  immortalize  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Miao-tse  (a  predatory 
mountain-race,  whom  he  nearly  exter- 
minated) by  the  graver,  he  engaged 
French  artists  to  copy  various  Chi- 
nese pictures  with  that  view ;  whereon 
Louis  XV.  Iiad  them  engraven  at  his 
own  cost»  and  presented  the  plates 
and  impressions  to  tlie  emperor. 
Kien-Lung  collected  a  library  of 
600,000  volumes  ;  amongst  which 
he  placed  three  on  the  Christian  faith, 
written  by  Jesuits.  In  1793  he  re- 
ceived loni  Macartney  as  ambassador 
extraordinary  from  Great  Britain, 
whose  mission,  it  was  vainly  hoped, 
would  induce  the  Chinese  to  become 
a  less  unsocial  people:  the  empe- 
ror beliaved  with  respect  to  the  em- 
bassy, encouraged  some  learned  Eng- 
lishmen who  were  in  the  suite  to 
discourse  on  astronomy  and  physics, 
laughed  heartily  with  his  whole  court 
when  the  Newtonian  system  of  gra- 
vity was  explained  to  him,  and  finally 
presented  lord  Macartney  with  a  copy 
of  his  own  poems,  among  which  was 
one  laudatory  of  the  tea-plant,  to  be 
conveyed  to  king  George  III.  In 
1796  Kien-Lung  resigned  the  regal 
power  to  his  son  Kia-king,  a  very  in- 
ferior person  to  bis  father;  and  he 


died,  aged  90, 1799,  soon  afler  seeing 
the  Turguts  (a  Mongul  tribe)  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of 
China. 

Ibeland  under  Geokge  III.  to 
the  year  1789.— -The  banditti  calling 
themselves  Whiie  Boys,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  complaints  everywhere 
heard  in  Ireland  against  the  restric- 
tions put  upon  its  trade  by  England, 
raised  many  disturbances,  1760;  and 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  Oak  Boys 
and  Steel  Bovs,  In  1763  the  com- 
mon people  Degan  to  descant  upon 
the  hardship  of  being  compelled  by 
sundry  acts  of  parliament  to  work 
upon  roads  made  for  the  convenience 
ot  individuals,  and  which  were  of  no 
service  to  the  public ;  and  being  ex- 
asperated by  a  road  proposed  to  be 
made  through  a  part  of  Armagh,  the 
inhabitants  most  immediately  affect- 
ed by  it  rose  in  a  body,  and  declared 
that  they  would  make  no  more  high- 
ways or  the  kind.  As  a  mark  of 
distinction,  they  wore  oak-branches 
in  their  hats ;  and  the  insurrection 
becoming  general,  the  road  act  was 
repealed.  The  Steel  Boys  were  an 
armed  party  who  attempted  to  pre- 
vent tlie  punishment  of  such  as  were 
condemned  to  suffer  for  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  under  the  following 
circumstances:  The  estate  of  an  ab- 
sentee nobleman  happening  to  be  out 
of  lease,  he  proposed,  instead  of  an 
additional  rent,  to  take  fines  from 
his  tenants.  Many  of  those  who  at 
that  time  possessed  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms ; 
while  others  who  could  afford  to  do 
so,  insisted  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  were 
able  to  pay.  Tlie  usual  consequences 
of  this  kind  of  oppression  instantly 
took  place ;  numbers  who  had  been 
dispossessed,  and  thrown  destitute, 
were  forced  into  acts  of  outrage,  si- 
milar to  tliose  of  the  White  Bo}'s. 
The  commotions  were  at  length  ex- 
tinguished by  the  arm  of  the  law ; 
but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to  re- 
move the  cause,  the  continued  dis- 
tress of  the  people  drove  many  thou- 
sands of  them  into   America  in  a 
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very  few  years.  Just  at  this  juncture, 
a  very  material  alteration  took  place 
in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments. At  an  early  period  these 
had  continued  onlyu>r  a  year;  but 
afterwards  they  were  prolonged  until 
the  death  of  a  sovereign,  unless  he 
chose  to  dissolve  them  sooner  by  an 
exertion  of  his  prerogative.  Thus^he 
commoners  of  Ireland  were  inde* 
pendent  of  the  people,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  govern- 
ment soon  availed  itself  of  this  power 
to  bribe  a  majority  to  serve  its  pur- 
poses. Various  methods  were  thought 
of  to  remedy  this  evil;  but  all  proved 
ineffectual  until  1768,  when,  during 
the  administration  of  lord  Townsend, 
a  bill  was  sent  over  to  England,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  Irish 
parliament  thenceforth  should  be  dis- 
solved eveiy  seven  years.  It  was  re- 
turned with  the  addition  of  one  year; 
and  till  the  Union  with  England,  1800, 
the  parliaments  of  Ireland  were  oc- 
tennial. The  affairs  of  the  island 
began  now  to  draw  to  that  crisis 
which  effected  another  remarkable 
revolution  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  The  restrictions  on  Irish 
commerce  went  to  the  length  of  pre- 
venting Irish  goods  from  going  into 
Asia,  excepting  through  English  com- 
panies; while  Irish  wool  was  shut 
out  of  France  by  an  English  ordi- 
nance. An  universal  stagnation  of 
business  ensued ;  credit  was  veiyma^ 
terially  injured  ;  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers were  pressed  by  extreme 
necessity :  and  both  elates  would 
have  perished,  had  they  not  been 
supported  by  public  charity.  While 
things  were  in  this  deplorable  situar 
tion,  the  American  Revolution  broke 
out,  and  an  order  was  issued,  1776, 
that  Irish  linens  should  not  hence- 
fortli  be  exported  to  America,  while 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  send- 
ing out  of  provisions  from  Ireland. 
The  first  measure  was  justified,  on 
the  ground  that  a  colony  in  rebellion 
should  not  be  aided  in  any  way ;  but 
the  latter  was  an  unconstitutional 
stretch  of  prerogative,  authorized  for 


the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  a  few 
rapacious  English  contractors  to  ful- 
fil their  engagements.  After  moch 
patience,  the  parliament  of  Ireland, 
1779,  demanded  the  restoradon  of 
their  commercial  freedom  ;  but  when 
the  people  saw  that  an  opposition  to 
a  relaxation  of  the  commercial  laws 
was  general  in  England,  resolutions 
were  entered  into  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  British  manufiEurtures. 
The  dread  of  an  invasion  from  France, 
added  to  the  circumstance  of  the  mi- 
tary  force  of  Ireland  being  continu- 
ally drained  for  the  support  of  the 
American  war,  fumishea  a  plausible 
plea  for  forming  military  associations, 
avowedly  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  against  foreign  enemies.  This 
spirit  soon  became  general,  and  the 
numbers  thus  associated  and  armed 
amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000  men. 
The  English  government  saw  such 
proceedings  with  alarm  ;  to  offer  the 
least  resistance  was  vaui ;  and  a  pro- 
posal to  bring  the  force  to  act  under 
authority  was  rejected  with  scorn. 
Having  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  the  Irish  began  to  extend 
their  views ;  and  a  free  and  unlimit- 
ed commerce  with  all  the  world  was 
the  great  object  for  which  no  com- 
pensation could  be  admitted.  This 
state  of  things,' joined  to  the  peril- 
ous situation  of  Great  Britain,  left  to 
her  ministers  no  alternative;  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  that  spirit  which  they  were  unable 
to  repress,  and  forthwith  laid  before 
the  house  prop^itions  for  granting 
relief  to  iremnd,  which  were  in- 
stantly and  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Conciliatory  measures  produced  but  a 
momentary  quiet  among  the  people ; 
and  they  soon  declared  afi  anthori^ as- 
sumed by  the  British  parliament  over 
them  a  gross  usurpation.  The  pai^ 
liament  of  Ireland  not  being  so  for- 
ward in  acceding  to  these  views  as 
the  reformers  had  expected,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  volunteer  corps  took  nlace 
February,  1782;  when  they  declared 
that  they  would  maintain  widi  their 
lives  and  fortunes  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  govemed 
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only  by  the  king,  and  parliament  of 
Ireland.  Soon  afler,  the  duke  of 
Portland  came  over  as  lieutenant; 
and  in  April  1782,  the  act  asserting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  ro- 
pealed.  These  concessions,  great  and 
important  as  they  were  to  Ireland, 
and  dishonourable  and  dangerous  to 
Great  Britain,  as  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  did  not  produce  either  ge- 
neral or  lasting  tranquillity.  When 
the  government  of  a  country,  either 
through  weakness  or  imprudence,  is 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  demands  of  popular  clamour, 
its  concessions  only  prove  sources  of 
new  and  more  unreasonable  demands: 
and  such  was  the  case  as  re^rded 
Ireland.  Agitated  by  the  spirit  of 
political  innovation,  and  flushed  by 
the  late  successes,  the  object  best 
suited  to  the  restless  imaginations  of 
the  Irish  was  parliamentary  reform. 
The  firmness  of  the  British  legislar 
ture,  however,  dissipated  this  demo- 
cratic chimera  ;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  adjust  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries. 
But '  the  wandering  dove  no  Irish  olive 
found,'  says  an  Hibernian  poet.  The 
fire  of  political  discord  sometimes 
ceased  to  blaze ;.  but  the  smoking 
embers  were  ever  ready  to  burst  into 
flame :  and  such  was  the  state  of 
Ireland  when  the  French  Revolution 
be»n,  1789. 

FOONDATION     OF    THE     AMSaiCAN 

United  States. — A  stamp  duty  had 
been  levied  by  Mr.  Grenville  in  1765 
upon  the  British  colonists  in  Ame- 
rica ;  this  was  repealed  soon  after ; 
but  new  duties  were  laid  on  paper, 
glass,  tea,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  all  likewise  repealed,  save  that 
on  tea.  The  Americans  hereupon 
of  thirteen  provinces  formed  an 
union,  and  assuming  the  title  of  the 
United  States,  signified  their  resolu- 
tion to  throw  off*  their  allegiance  to 
the  mother-country,  unless  they 
should  be  exempted,  as  heretofore, 
from  calls  to  aid  her  with  money,  so 
long  as  they  were  unrepresented  in 


the  British  parliament.  Dele^tes 
also  were  sent  over  to  supplicate 
king  George  III.  for  a  change  of 
measures.  Their  petition,  however, 
was  rejected ;  and  when,  in  April 
1775,  general  Gage  detached  a  party 
to  seize  some  military  stores  at  Con- 
cord in  New  England,  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  troops 
would  probably  have  been  all  cut  off", 
had  not  a  fresh  body  arrived  to  their 
relief.  Arms  were  upon  this  taken 
up  in  every  quarter,  an  extensive 
paper  currency  was  established,  and 
all  exportations  were  prohibited  to 
places  which  still  retained  their  at^ 
tachment  to  England.  The  British 
ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
the  army,  and  sent  over  generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  Such 
proceedings  exasperated,  but  did  not 
terrify,  the  insurgents  ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  a  sanguinary  ac- 
tion took  place  on  BunkerVhill,  near 
Boston,  in  which  tlie  kincfs  troops 
had  the  advantage,  but  with  the  loss 
of  2'26  officers  and  men  killed,  and 
800  wounded.  George  Washington 
was,  about  this  time,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  tlie  American  army; 
and  two  parties  were  sent  against 
Canada,  under  general  Montgomery 
and  colonel  Arnold,  who  boldly  un- 
dertook to  march  by  an  untried  route 
from  Boston  to  Quebec.  Afler  in- 
numerable difficulties,  they  reached 
the  town  ;  and  attempting  to  take 
it  by  storm,  Montgomery  was  killed, 
and  Arnold  dangerously  wounded. 
In  1776  Boston  was  evacuated  by 
the  king's  troops,  who  then  made  a 
fruitless  attack  upon  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina ;  but  soon  after, 
general  Howe  drove  the  Americans 
out  of  Long-island,  so  that  New 
York  was  abandoned  to  the  British 
forces.  Offers  of  reconciliation  were 
now  made  by  Howe,  and  rejected. 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  general  Clin- 
ton took  Rhode-island,  and  the  Eng^ 
lish  also  made  some  incursions  into 
the  Jerseys.  But  Washington  soon 
after  surprised  and  took  prisoners 
above  900  of  the  Hessian  troops  in 
British  pay,  with  severed  stands  of 
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arms.  In  September,  ]777»  two 
actions  occurred  between  the  gene- 
rak  Howe  and  Washington  ;  in  botli 
which  the  former  had  Sie  advantaee, 
and  Philadelphia  surrendered  to  we 
king's  troops. 

A  plan  was  now  formed  for  inva- 
ding the  revolted  colonies  by  way  of 
Canada,  and  general  Burgoyne  un* 
dertook  the  expedition ;  but  after 
many  diflScuIties,  and  some  desperate 
actions,  this  army,  consisting  of  5600 
men,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
American  generals  Gates  and  Ar^ 
nold.  An  expedition  up  the  North 
river  was  more  successful,  under 
Clinton  and  Vaughan,  the  former  of 
whom  soon  after  superseded  general 
Howe  as  commander-in-chief;  and 
after  evacuating  Philadelphia,  he  re- 
treated with  his  army  to  New  York, 
in  June,  1778.  In  February,  1779, 
the  French  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Americans;  and  as  affairs 
wore  so  gloomy  an  aspect,  commis- 
sioners were  sent  from  England  to 
treat  of  peace.  But  the  terms  were 
rejected  with  disdain.  The  war  was 
then  carried  on  with  mutual  ani- 
mosity ;  hostilities  were  declared 
Against  France;  Spain,  and  even 
Holland  joined  in  the  contest  against 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  war  raged, 
with  various  success,  in  all  quarters. 
The  day  was  now  liastily  approaching 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  conquering  America ; 
for  in  ^  September,  1781,  Washing, 
ton  so  surrounded  earl  Com  wall  is's 
troops,  that,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  himself 
and  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war ; 
fifteen  hundred  seamen,  with  a  frigate 
and  a  number  of  transports  being 
included  in  the  surrender.  Peace 
being  at  this  time  desired  by  every 
party,  tlie  house  of  commons,  on  tlie 
1st  of  March,  1782,  resolved  that  all 
further  attempts  to  reduce  the  Ame^ 
ricans  by  force,  would  be  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  in  1783  a  treaty  was 
framed,  by  which  the  respective 
boundaries  of  British  North  Ame- 
rica and  tlie  United  States  were  to 


be  determined.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation, however,  was  so  ill-defined, 
that  for  years  after  the  separation  it 
was  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  countnes;  nor  was  it  finally 
settled  until  lord  Ashburton's  mission 
to  America,  1842.  The  conflicting 
claims  involved  a  territory  of  105 
miles  extent  on  the  due  north  line, 
or  in  actual  quantity  10,705  square 
miles,  being  eleven  million  acres  of 
land. 

But  though  the  revolted  provinces 
were  tluis  acknowledged  free  by  the 
mother-country,  1783,  general  Wash- 
ington (See  hit  Life)  was  not  elected 
president  of  the  feaeral  government 
until  1789.  The  presidents  have 
been  :  1789,  General  Washington,  of 
Virginia  county ;  1797,  John  Adams, 
of  Massachussets ;  1801,  Thomas 
Jefierson,  of  Virginia;  1809,  James 
Maddison,  of  Virginia  ;  1817,  James 
Munroe,  of  Virginia;  1825,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachussets; 
1829,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  of 
Tennessee ;  1837,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
of  New  York ;  1841,  General  Harri- 
son, who  died  in  a  month  after  his 
election,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Tyler,  the  existing  president. 

The  United  States  now  consist  of 
26  provinces,  and  four  inferior  divi- 
sions called  *  territories :'  6  Northern : 
Maine,  Vermont,  New  Ham^hire, 
Massachussets,  Connecticut,  Kliode 
Island.  BMidiUe:  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri.  11  Southern:  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soutn  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Loubiana, 
Alabama.  4  Terriiories :  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Florida,  Columbia  District. 

The  president,  who  is  elected  fur 
four  years,  is  at  the  head  of  a  senate 
elected  every  six,  and  of  a  house 
of  Representatives,  or  *  Assembly,* 
elected  evenr  two  years  ;  and  these 
two  bodies  form  the  supreme  l^sla- 
tive  body,  called  Congress.  As  re- 
spects the  towns  of  tlie  States,  Penn- 
sylvania, founded  by  the  quaker 
Penn,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Cia- 
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cinnati,  Washington  (the  capital), 
and  New  York,  are  all  important  for 
trade  and  commerce ;  ana  the  last^ 
named,  New  York,  is  supposed  to 
exceed  in  commerce  every  other 
city  in  the  world,  excepting  London. 
Timber,  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  rice, 
pitch,  skins,  and  potash,  are  the  chief 
articles  of  export.  The  rivers  are  of 
great  magnitude,  the  chief  being  the 
Mississippi,  Chesapeake,  Missouri, 
Delaware,  Hudson,  and  Ohio  ;  all 
united  by  noble  canals,  that  connect- 
ing Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson 
being  363  miles  long.  The  whole 
territory  of  the  States  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent ;  and  though  the  western  part 
lias  vast  tracts  unoccupied  (whither 
emigrants  repair  with  much  advan- 
tage), the  population  rose  between 
1791  and  1841  from  4  to  17  millions 
— a  more  rapid  increase  tlian  tliat  of 
any  other  known  nation,  and  mainly 
owing  to  the  facility  of  subsistence. 
The  States'  ships  are  well  built  and 
numerous  ;  their  seamen  amount  to 
7000. 

On  the  whole,  America,  as  we 
style  the  United  States,  is  an  ex- 
traordinary country ;  and  has  pro- 
gressed more  (to  use  a  favourite 
expression  of  its  own)  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  than  anv  other  state 
of  which  we  know  the  history.  But 
to  gain  a  correct  notion  of  the  people 
as  a  nation  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
even  after  all  that  has  been  recorded 
in  the  lively,  and  many  of  them 
flippant  ana  partial  works  of  the 
day.  Jt  is,  for  instance,  difficult  to 
understand  wliere  can  be  the  dignity 
of  a  state,  which  allows  its  members 
of  congress,  or  parliament,  so  many 
dollars  per  diem  for  attendance ;  thus 
convertmg  into  a  matter  of  gain,  wliat 
ought  to  be  done  from  the  noble 
motives  of  fame,  and  love  of  country. 
In  the  vernacular  tongue,  again,  the 
Americans  appear  to  be  making  re- 
volting changes,  altering  the  emplia- 
sis,  and  vulgarizing  the  pronunciar 
lion  of  words,  in  ways  that  even  the 
lovers  of  slang  in  our  own  country 
have  never  dreamed  of.  They  also 
coin  words,  and  use  terms,  already 


approi>riated,  in  some  new  way. 
Thus,  in  changing  the  emphasis,  they 
use  the  noun  progress  as  a  verb,  and 
say  to  prOfress;  in  vulgarizing  the 
pronunciation,  Uiey  say  sure-ly,  like- 
ly, in  lieu  of  surely,  likely  ;  in  coin- 
ing words,  they  call  a  bookbinder's 
shop  a  'bindery;'  talk  of  a  'sparse 
(scattered)  population ;'  say  a  man 
has  '  located^  or  '  squatted,'  t.  c,  has 
made  his  selection  of  land ;  and  de- 
note a  statement  at  variance  with 
truth  by  tlie  indefinable  term  of 
^sqtdzzle.'  The  'Boston  Notion*  is 
the  title  of  a  newspaper  of  the  largest 
dimensions  ever  known,  tlie  sheet 
measuring  nearly  six  feet  by  four, 
double  as  a  newspaper,  and  with  ten 
columns  in  each  page.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  Americans  for  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  facts,  which  they 
regard  as  the  essence  of  wit,  lias 
made  the  world  suppose  the  Miin- 
chausens  to  be  of  yankce  origin. 
The  mighty  sea-serpent  was  the  first 
specimen  afforded  us  of  tliis  last 
transatlantic  quality.  But  in  wealth, 
arts,  manufactures,  and  her  navy, 
America  is  growing  rich  indeed ;  and 
from  tlic  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  it  bids  fair  to  stand,  at 
some  not  far  distant  time,  a  still  more 
imposing  power.  We  must,  in  fact, 
re^u^  the  States  as  the  marble  in  tlie 
sculptor's  hand ;  the  greater  portion 
of  the  figure  is  yet  rough  and  shape- 
less ;  fine  points  have,  however,  come 
out ;  and  from  the  polish  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  the  vein  is  seen 
to  be  good,  and  time  only  is  wanted 
for  its  more  accurate  development. 

The  term  yankee,  as  applied  to  the 
native  American,  is  a  corruption  of 
Anglais^  English ;  and  Yonglees  was 
the  common  title  for  tlie  original 
settlers,  used  by  the  Indian  nations. 
One  Jonathan  Hastings,  a  farmer  of 
Cambridge,  in  New  England,  1713, 
called  every  tiling  which  he  consi- 
sidered  excellent,  yankee  good,  mean- 
ing as  good  as  things  of  Lnglish  pro- 
duction; the  college  there  adopted 
the  epithet,  and  Jonathan's  name  to 
boot;  and  at  length  all  the  New 
Englanders  obtained  the  appellation 
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of '  Jonathan  Yankees'  from  the  other 
states.  Hence  '  Jonathan*  and  *  Yan- 
kee' are  used  synonymously  with 
'  American/  in  jocose  English  lan- 
guage ;  though  the  elegant  title  of 
^ankeenioodU  is  strictly  an  Ameri- 
canism for  a  simple  and  awkward 
person  of  any  country.  The  Ame- 
rican Indians  must  have  learned  the 
term  Anglou  from  French  settlers, 
of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Respecting  the 
remnant  of  the  mother-church  in 
America,  it  is  singular  to  observe 
that  bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  died  so  recently  as  1836,  had 
consecrated  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death  every  other  bishop  of  the  ex- 
isting Anglo-American  church— that 
prelate  himself  having  been  originally 
consecrated  by  Dr.  Moore,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  before  the  rupture 
with  England. 

In  conclusion,  one  singular  feature 
in  the  constitution  of  a  nation  which 
is  not  only  republican,  but  boasts  of 
being  the  freesi  republic  in  the  world, 
is  the  support  it  gives  to  actual  f/So- 
wry.  The  southern  states  are  en- 
tirely cultivated  by  negroes  brought 
from  Africa ;  and  the  jealousy  pre- 
vailing on  this  account  between  the 
northern  and  southern  districts, 
threatens  to  be  ere  long  fatal  to  the 
Union.  So  great  is  the  animosity, 
that  the  subject  of  slavery  is  never 
discussed  in  the  house  of  Assembly 
by  the  Americans,  lest  it  should  lead 
to  blood;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  as- 
sures us,  afler  his  recent  visit  to 
Charleston,  &c,  '  that  it  would  not 
be  so  dangerous  for  a  man  to  preach 
the  right  of  resistance  to  despotic 
authority  in  Petersburg  or  Vienna, 
to  inveigh  against  popery  at  Rome, 
or  to  denounce  the  Islam  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  it  would  be  for  him  to 
proclaim  himself,  either  by  his  pen 
or  by  his  tongue,  an  Abolitionist,  in 
the  slave-holding  states  south  of  the 
Potomacs.' 

FaANCE  UNDEfi  LouiB  XVI. — 
Louis  XVI.  was  twenty  years  old 
when  called  to  succeed  his  grand- 
father, Louis  XV.,   1774,  and  had 


already  married  Marie  AntoinettCi 
sister  of  Joseph  II.  of  Germany. 
He  chose  for  his  finance-minister, 
Turgot,  an  enlightened  statesman, 
who  perceiving  the  temper  of  the 
times,  [proposed  a  series  of  reforms 
in  tlie  taxation  and  eeneral  laws, 
which  the  count  de  Idaurepas,  and 
other  ministers  of  the  old  school, 
warmly  dissuaded  Louis  from  at- 
tempting. Turgot,  therefore,  was 
dismissed,  and  Louis  proceeded  for 
some  time  cautiously  and  with  judg- 
ment, abolishing  the  practice  of  to^ 
ture,  granting  liberty  to  trade  in  com 
between  the  provinces,  and  toleration 
to  the  protestants.  But  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  treasury,  and  the  debt 
of  four  thousand  millions  of  litres, 
lefl  by  Louis  XV.,  were  the  most 
urgent  matters  for  consideration ;  and 
instead  of  regarding  them,  Louis  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  England  in  sup- 
port of  its  revolted  American  colony 
1779 ;  a  measure  which  was  approved 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  out  of 
revenge  for  the  scourging  they  had 
received  in  the  contest  with  England 
in  the  preceding  reign.  The  con- 
sequences of  so  great  a  political  error, 
however,  on  the  part  of  Louis,  the 
existence  of  whose  throne  (absolute 
as  the  form  was  in  France)  so  mainly 
depended  on  the  principle  *  tliat  mo- 
narcliy  must  every  where  be  sup- 
ported,' were  too  soon  seen  to  revert 
upon  his  own  nation  and  himself  in 
the  most  signal  manner.  France  had  no 
sooner  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  1779,  than  40,000 
men  were  prepared  in  Normandy  to 
follow  up  tne  aggression  by  a  descent 
upon  our  island  ;  but  the  Spanish  and 
French  fleets,  which  were  to  protect 
the  landing,  were  dispersed  by  con- 
trary winds.  In  America,  the  French 
auxiliary  troops,  joined  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  successful  against  the 
Enclish.  At  sea  many  engagemen^ 
took  place  between  the  French  and 
English,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  seas,  without  any  very  decided 
advantage  on  either  side;  but  iQ 
April,  1782,  the  French  admiral  de 
Grasse  was  completely  defeated  by 
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admiral  Rodney  off  the  island  of 
Dominica,  and  taken  prisoner.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  at- 
tack of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon  Gibraltar  failed;  and  peace 
being  concluded  at  Versailles,  1783, 
England  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and 
five  up  Tobago  and  the  coast  of 
enegaf  to  France.  Meantime  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the 
French  government  went  on  in- 
creasing. Necker,  a  Genevese  banker, 
wealthy,  and  retired  from  business, 
having  become  minister  of  finance, 
1776,  made  many  reforms,  effected  a 
new  and  more  equitable  assessment 
of  the  direct  taxes,  and  established 
provincial  assemblies  of  notables, 
who  apportioned  the  taxes,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  enormous  cnins  of 
the  fermiert^eneraujr.  Aster  five 
years  of  war,  his  conipCe  rendu 
showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of 
livres ;  he  had  borrowed  530  millions 
at  a  less  interest  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  times  of  war  ;  the  discount 
on  exchequer^bills,  which  had  been 
sixteen  per  cent.,  was  reduced  to 
eight ;  and  all  this  without  any  addi- 
tion to  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
In  November,  1788,  by  a  court  cabal, 
Necker  was  dismissed,  and  Calonne, 
a  more  pliant  and  courtly  person, 
was  substituted.  He  managed  to  ^ 
on  a  little  longer,  involved  himself  m 
a  dispute  with  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  at  last,  being  unable  to 
proceed  any  further,  proposed  to  the 
King  to  ciul  together  an  assembly  of 
the  notables,  selected  by  the  king 
from  the  various  provinces,  to  consult 
upon  the  means  of  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue.  This  as- 
sembly met  at  Versailles,  February 
1787,  rejected  Calonne*s  proposal  of 
laving  additional  taxes  upon  property, 
(the  notables  themselves  were  sal 
landed  proprietors),  and  proposed 
instead  several  measures;  amons 
others  a  loan  on  life  annuities,  and 
the  formation  of  a  council  of  finance. 
The  king  adopted  their  measures, 
and  then  dissolved  the  assembly. 
A  papep-warnow took  place  between 


Necker  and  Calonne  on  the  respeo 
tive  merits  of  their  administrations  ; 
and  Calonne  being  detected  by  the 
king  in  a  falsehood,  was  dismissed. 
Several  successive  ministers  followed 
for  short  periods ;  but  they  could  do 
nothing  to  retrieve  the  ruinous  state 
of  affairs,  and  at  last  Necker  was 
recalled.  He  stated  to  the  king  that 
the  only  resource  left  was  to  convene 
the  states-general  of  the  kingdom, 
which  had  not  been  assembled  since 
1614;  and  the  kins;  convoked  them  at 
Versailles,  in  Alay,  1789.  These 
states  had  always  consisted  of  the 
three  orders;  clergy,  nobility,  and 
the  third  estate,  or  commons.  Every 
order  formed  a  separate  house,  in 
which  it  discussed  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  and  decided 
by  a  majority  of  votes.  By  this 
means,  any  project  of  law  displeasing 
to  the  two  privileged  orders  was  sure 
not  to  pass  those  two  houses,  and 
was  therefore  lost.  Necker,  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  proposed  to  give 
to  the  third  estate  a  double  vote,  so 
as  to  balance  the  votes  of  the  other 
two  houses.  The  king,  after  some 
hesitation,  gave  this  double  vote  to 
the  third  estate  ;  and  this  was  virtu- 
ally the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Monsieur, 
the  king's  brother,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.,  was  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported this  organic  cliange.  On  the 
5th  of  May,  the  three  estates  having 
assembled  in  the  common-hall,  the 
king  opened  the  session  by  a  tem- 
perate speech,  which  was  much  ap- 
plauded; after  which  the  clergy  and 
nobility  withdrew  to  their  separate 
rooms,  to  deliberate  among  them- 
selves. The  third  estate  remained 
in  the  oommon-hall,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing sittincs  proposed  that  the 
three  orders  should  assemble  and  de> 
deliberate  together,  which  the  other 
two  refiised.  On  the  10th  the  third 
estate  elected  Bailly  for  their  presi- 
dent ;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
were  joined  by  several  depuues  oif 
the  clergy.  On  the  17th,  on  the  mo- 
tion ofthe  abb^  Sieyes,  the  third 
estate,  joined  by  many  of  the  clergy. 
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constituted  themselves  <a  national 
assembly,'  and  resolved,  that  as  soon 
as  their  body  should  be  prorogued  or 
dissolved,  all  taxes  not  sanctioned 
by  it  should  cease  to  be  legal.  The 
court  was  alarmed  at  tliese  innova- 
tions, and  the  king  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  hold  a  royal  sitting. 
Meantime  the  doors  of  the  assembly 
were  closed,  and  a  guard  placed 
there  to  prevent  the  deputies  from 
entering.  Bailly  led  them  on  the 
30th  to  the  *  Jeu  de  Paume ;'  where 
thev  swore  not  to  separate  until  they 
liad  framed  and  enforced  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  kingdom,  and  the 
redress  of  existing  grievances.  On 
the  23d  the  king  convoked  the  three 
estates  in  the  common-hall ;  and  aflcr 
qualifying  the  resolutions  of  the 
17th  as  illegal,  he  ordered  the  estates 
to  leave  the  hall,  and  withdraw  each  to 
its  appropriate  chamber,  to  deliberate 
there  upon  certain  subjects  which  he 
should  lay  before  them.  After  the 
king's  departure,  the  third  estate, 
joined  by  part  of  the  clergy,  refused 
to  leave  tlie  hall;  and  when  tlie 
grand-master  of  the  ceremonies  came 
to  enforce  the  king's  order,  Mirabeau 
answered  that  they  were  there  to 
fulfil  their  dutv  towards  their  con- 
stituents, and  that  force  alone  should 
disperse  them.  On  the  25th  part  of  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility  joined  the  third 
estate,  and  the  name  of  *  National 
Assembl/  was  publicly  recognised. 
This  assembly  instantly  changed  the 
old  monarchy  into  a  representative 
republic,  witli  a  single  chamber,  head- 
ed by  an  hereditary  magistrate  with 
the  name  of  king,  whose  power  was 
rendered  insignificant  and  nugatory. 
It  suppressed  not  only  the  feudal  ju- 
risdictions, but  the  manorial  dues 
and  fees,  the  titles  of  nobility,  the 
tithes  and  convents,  and  the  corpo- 
rations of  trades.  It  confiscated  the 
property  of  the  church,  abolished 
tlie  old  division  of  the  kingdom  by 
provinces,  and  ordered  a  new  one  by 
departments.  Meantime  insurrec- 
tions broke  out  in  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces,  July,  1789  ;  the  chateaux 
and  manorial  residences  of  the  no- 


bility and  gentry  were  burned  every 
where  about  the  kingdom ;  and  the 
French  guards  in  Paris,  under  the 
plea  of  protecting  the  state,  seized 
the  great  repository  of  arms  at  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  and,  aided  b^ 
tlie  populace,  invested  the  state  pri- 
son of  the  Bastille.  The  Revolution 
liad  now  commenced  in  fact;  of 
which  an  ample  account  will  be  found 
in  our  concluding  volume. 

POBTOOAL  UNDBft  MaEIA  1  BABEL  I. 

— Joseph  (Joss^)  I.  was  succeeded, 
1777,  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Fran- 
cisca  Isabel  I.,  the  wife  of  her  uncle 
Don  Pedro,  called  by  courtesy  Pedro 
HI.  Tiie  marquis  of  Pombal,  who 
had  been  chief  minister  under  king 
Joss^,  was  retained  in  office,  and  con- 
tinued the  line  of  policy  with  which 
he  had  commenced,  and  which  liad 
especially  in  view  the  paramount 
influence  of  the  regal  over  the  eccle- 
siastical power  in  Portugal.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  he  lutd,  in  the  pre- 
vious reign,  exerted  his  utmost  pow- 
er to  depress  the  Jesuits  ;  and  eveiy 
attempt  against  the  life  of  the  king, 
every  petty  plot,  and,  as  a  witty  am- 
bassador saicC  even  the  Lisbon  eartii- 
quake  itself,  was  set  down  studiously 
by  him  to  their  account.  It  was,  in- 
deed, mainly  by  his  exaggerated  and 
false  statements  that  the  Bourbon 
kings  liad  united  and  compelled 
pope  Clement  XIV.  to  abolish  the 
order  of  Loyola.  He  had  in  like 
manner  laboured  to  deprive  the  no- 
bles of  their  privileges ;  immunities 
which,  while  they  diminished  the 
splendour  of  the  crown,  acted  often 
as  severe  restraints  upon  the  kingfs 
advbers  themselves,  who  had  often 
been  dismissed  on  a  sudden,  and 
without  any  assigned  cause,  at  their 
simple  suggestion.  A  powerful 
party,  however,  of  the  titled  class  in- 
duced Don  Pedro  and  the  queen  to 
dismiss  the  reforming  premier,  1780 ; 
and  perhaps  the  country  was  there- 
upon little  better  guided  for  the  next 
nine  years,  by  their  own  ill-digested 
plans.  Tlie  depressed  clergy  too,  at 
that  time  a  body  celebrated  for  their 
iU  education,  their  consequent  igno* 
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ranee,  and  their  aspirations  afler  se- 
cular power,  were  pursuing  a  course 
likely  to  produce  considerable  dis- 
order, when  the  state  of  the  queen's 
health  compelled  a  thorough  change 
of  counsels.     In   1789  her   majesty 


was  proved  to  be  sinking  into  a  state 
of  profound  melancholy  ;  and  as  no- 
thing could  rouse  her,  ner  son,  Dom 
Joao  Maria  Joss^,  prince  of  Brazil, 
was  declared  regent  of  Portugal,  witli 
full  regal  powers. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


RoBEET  Cliye  (y25— l774),born 
at  Styche,  Shropshire,  the  family  scat 
of  his  ancestors,  was  some  little  time 
at  Merchant  Tailoi's  school,  and  in 
1743  went  out  as  a  writer  to  India ; 
but  exchanging  the  civil  for  tlie  mili- 
tary service,  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Fondicherri,  1747, 
though  but  an  ensign.  At  the  siege 
of  Devi  Kotah,  he  volunteered  to 
storm  the  town ;  and  he  and  three 
others  only  out  of  34  returned.  On 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  resu- 
med his  civil  office ;  and  on  coming 
back  to  England,  1753,  his  services 
were  acknowledged  by  the  present  of 
a  sword  set  with  diamonds,  by  the 
court  of  directors.  He  returned  to 
India  as  governor  of  fort  St.  David, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ; 
and  he  assisted  admiral  Watson  in 
the  conquest  of  the  pirate  Angria, 
and  took  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 
At  the  battle  of  Plassy  he  routed 
Surajah  Dowla,  and  settled  Jaffier 
AH  Cawn  on  the  throne  of  Muxada- 
bad.  He  was  made  an  Irish  peer  on 
his  coming  to  England  in  1760,  and 
four  years  after  went  back  as  govern 
nor-general ;  when  the  vigour  of  his 
counsels  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
East.  His  final  return  to  England 
was  in  1 767 ;  and  having  amassed  a 
vast  fortune,  he  did  not  escape  the 
malevolence  of  enemies.  Some  of 
the  commons'  members  at  lengtii 
moved  in  the  house,  1773,  that,  in 
the  acquisition  of  his  wealth,  he  had 
abused  the  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted ;  but  after  a  little  con- 
sideration, the  house  voted  that  he  Iiad 
rendered  great  services  to  his  country. 
From  that  time  his  broken  health, 
and  probably  his  injured  peace  of 
mind,  rendered  him  a  prey  to  the 
most  gloomy  depression  of  spirits  ; 
under  the  morbid  influence  of  which 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  the  age  of 


50,  1774.  As  he  had  no  seat  in  the 
upper  house,  lord  Clive  sat  as  mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  from  1760  till 
his  decease.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  East  India  Company 
owes,  humanly  speaking,  every  thing 
to  lord  Clive.  Lord  Cliatham  well 
styled  him  the  '  heaven-born  general, 
who,  without  experience,  surpassed 
all  the  officers  of  his  time.'  His 
talents  in  fact  were  as  great,  as  his 
political  morality  was  indisputable ; 
and  the  services  done  to  his  country 
have  paralyzed  the  disposition  to  in- 
vestigate as  if  suspectingly  into  the 
character  of  them. 

Fredeetck  Loan  North  (1732— 
1792),  eldest  son  of  Francis,  second 
earl  of  Guilford,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
After  passing  some  time  at  Leipsic, 
he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  commons  ; 
and  between  1759  and  1770,  he  held 
various  situations  in  the  ministry. 
In  the  last-named  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
with  power  to  select  a  cabinet,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  head.  His 
administration  lasted  till  1782,  during 
a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
danger.  Having  accepted  office  at  a 
time  when  the  court  party  had  be- 
come unpopular,  on  account  of  the 
secret  influence  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  lord  Bute,  sometliing  of 
that  unpopularity  attached  to  the 
whole  course  of  lord  North's  ministry. 
But  this  was  greatly  au^ented  by  the 
unfortunate  contest  which  was  carried 
on  with  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, and  which  ended  in  the  loss  of 
that  part  of  the  Britbh  empire,  after 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast  deal  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
multitudes  of  lives.  For  this  disas- 
trous measure  of  subjugating  Ame- 
rica, the  premier  appears  to  have 
been  a  sincere  advocate ;  and  in  de« 
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fending  his  prooeedinfli  against  the 
attacks  of  Mr,  Fox  and  his  party  in 
parliament,  he  evinced  a  degree  of 
political  skill  and  resolution,  whidi 
at  least  did  honour  to  him  as  a  mi- 
nister driven  to  assign  his  motives. 
After  his  dismissal  from  office,  his 
opponents,  instead  of  instituting 
aeainst  him  that  impeachment  with 
which  they  had  often  threatened  him, 
suffered  him  to  form  a  league  with 
the  whigs,  which  led  to  the  famous 
coalition  ministry ;  but  this  hetero- 
geneous administration  lasted  only  a 
few  months,  after  which  lord  North 
held  no  responsible  station  in  the 
state.  He  died,  aged  60,  17912,  hav- 
ing in  1790  succeeded  his  father  as 
earl  of  Guilford.  He  is,  however, 
best  remembered  as  lord  North. 
His  lordship  was  very  amiable  in 
private  life.  He  was,  moreover, 
a  highly  cheerful  and  ftu;etious  per- 
son, and  so  fond  of  repartee,  that  he 
could  iest  even  upon  his  own  ulti- 
mate aeprivation  of  sight.  His  po- 
litical antagonist,  colonel  Barr^,  was 
subject  to  the  same  misfortune.  Re- 
plying to  some  observations  of  the 
colonel  in  the  house  of  commons, 
lord  North  once  said,  *  Notwith- 
standing the  hostility  which  the 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  has 
shown  towards  me,  yet  I  am  certain 
that  there  are  no  two  persons  in  the 
world  who  would  be  more  liappy  to 
see  each  other  than  he  and  I.' 

William  Murrat  (1705—1793), 
fourth  son  of  David,  viscount  Stor- 
mont,  was  bom  at  Perth  in  Scotland, 
and  educated  at  Westminster-school, 
and  Christ-church,  Oxford.  On  his 
return  from  his  travels  he  entered  at 
LincolnVinn,  and  gradually  rose  to 
eminence  ;  being  distinguished  as  an 
eloquent  orator,  both  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  house  of  commons.  He  was, 
in  1742,  appointed  solicitox^eeneral ; 
and  during  the  trial  of  lord  Lovat, 
he  displayed  so  much  candour  and 
liberality,  that  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  accused,  as  well  as  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  court  In  1754  he  was 
attorney-general,  and  two  years  after 
vras  made  chief  justice  of  the  king^s 


bench,  and  then  created  baron  Mans-, 
field.  After  the  accession  of  George 
III.  he  was  attacked  by  malevolent 
insinuations ;  but  the  virulence  of 
party  failed  to  influence  his  con- 
duct. To  this  unworthy  treatment 
he  alluded  in  pathetic,  but  firm  lan- 
guage, on  WiLkes*s  outlawry ;  and 
he  concluded  by  observing, '  that  be 
honoured  the  King,  and  respected 
the  people ;  but  that  many  things 
acquired  by  the  fkvour  of  either 
were,  not  worth  his  ambition  ;  and 
that  he  wished  popularity,  .but  such 
popularity  as  followed,  not  that  which 
IS  run  aner.'  He  was  three  times 
offered  the  great  seal,  but  declined ; 
and,  in  1776,  he  was  created  an  earl, 
with  remainder  to  his  nephews.  In 
1780,  when  London  exhibited  a 
scene  of  tumidt  and  plunder,  his 
house  in  Bloomsbury-square  was 
burned  by  the  mob  ;  and  with  it  a 
very  large  collection  of  books  and 
valuable  manuscripts.  When  offei^ 
ed  an  honourable  compensation  by 
the  commons,  he  refused  to  accept 
any  thing,  but  devoted  himself  with 
increasing  assiduity  to  the  duties  of 
his  high  office.  After  filling  with  un- 
shaken inte^ritythis situation  for  many 
years,  the  infirmities  of  age  became 
so  great  that  he  resigned  it  1788, 
and  died  at  Caen-wood,  1793,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age.  The  cliaracter 
of  lord  Mansfield  stands  high  in  tlie 
record^  of  fame,  for  integrity,  wis- 
dom, and  sagacious  discernment. 
Whilst  he  presided  in  the  kinsfs 
bench,  the  court  was  remarkable  for 
the  regularity,  the  punctuality,  and 
the  despatch  which  his  attentive  mind 
introduced.  Witli  such  impartiality, 
too,  were  his  decisions  given,  that 
only  in  two  cases,  where  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  very  discordant, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  re- 
versed. 

George  Washington  (1782 — 
1799^  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Fairfax  in  Virginia.  He  was  des- 
cended from  an  English  family,  which 
emigrated  from  Cheshire  about  1630, 
for  Virginia.  He  was  educated  un- 
der a    private  tutor,  and  embraced 
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the  military  profession.  His  abili- 
ties were  first  employed  by  Dinwiddie 
in  1753,  in  making  remonstrances  to 
the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio, 
for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  and  he  after- 
wards negotiated  with  the  Indians 
on  the  back  settlements,  and  for  his 
services  was  thanked  hjr  government. 
In  the  expedition  of  general  Brad- 
dock  he  served  as  his  aide-de-camp ; 
and  he  displayed  great  talents  in  con- 
ducting the  retreat,  and  in  saving 
the  army  from  a  dangerous  position. 
He  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
but  left  the  peaceful  employments  of 
an  agriculturist  at  Mount  Vernon,  to 
become  senator  in  the  national  coun- 
cil for  Frederick  county,  and  after- 
wards for  Fairfax.  In  the  American 
war,  he  was  early  selected  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection  to  command  the 
provincial  troops ;  and  by  his  pru- 
dence, valour,  and  presence  of  mind, 
he  finally  triumphed  over  all  opposi- 
tion. Distinguished  by  the  name  of 
'the  American  Fabius,'  he  showed 
himself  master  of  military  strata^ 
gems;  and  while  some  blamed  his 
precautions  as  cowardice,  he  proved 
that  he  could  fieht,  whenever  he  cal- 
culated upon  the  prospect  of  deci- 
sive advantages  or  certain  victory. 
A  more  rash  general  might  have  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  his  country, 
by  facing  openly'  the  disciplined 
troops  of  England ;  but  the  sagacious 
general  knew  that  cautious  opera- 
tions would  prove  more  decisive 
tlian  the  most  brilliant  victory,  over 
an  enemy  whose  resources  were  sup- 
plied with  difiiculty  from  distant  Eu- 
rope. After  seeing  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country  established  in 
178S,  he  resigned  his  high  office  of 
commander  to  the  Congress,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  applauses  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, retired  to  a  private  stap 
tion.  With  firmness  he  declined  the 
honours  offered  to  him  by  the  grati- 
tude of  America  ;  he  even  defrayed 
all  his  military  expenses  during  the 
eight  years  of  the  war  ;  and  he  mo- 
destly declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  recollection  of  bis  services,  and 


the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. In  1789  he  was  named  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  post 
for  which  his  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion so  fully  qualified  him.  It  was 
a  period  of  difficulty  ;  tlie  unsubdued 
spirit  of  liberty  in  America  was  again 
kindled  into  a  flame  by  the  revolution 
of  France  :  and  not  a  few  of  the  Ame- 
ricans sighed  at  home  for  that  equal- 
ity, which  seemed  to  promise  more 
extensive  happiness  to  the  renovated 
subjects  of  Louis  XVI.  Washing- 
ton anticipated  the  plans  of  the  fac- 
tious, the  prudence  of  his  adminis- 
tration checked  insurrection,  discon- 
tent was  silenced,  and  the  people, 
whom  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
envoy  roused  to  rebellion,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  wildness  of  their  mea- 
sures, and  of  the  wisdom  of  their  go- 
vernor. The  president  completed  in 
1796  the  business  of  his  office,  by 
signing  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  he  then  resigned,  at 
a  moment  when  all  hearts  and  all^ands 
were  united  again  to  confer  upon  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  Re- 
stored to  his  privacy  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  devoted  himself  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  lands  ;  and  though  he 
accepted  the  command  of  the  army 
in  1798,  it  was  more  to  unite  toge- 
ther his  fellow-citizens  to  one  gene- 
ral point,  the  good  of  the  country, 
than  to  gratify  ambition  or  pride. 
He  expir^  at  his  seat,  rather  unex- 
pectedly, after  a  few  days'  illness, 
1799,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  was 
buried  with  national  honours ;  and 
a  new  city  was  erected  on  the  borders 
of  the  Potomac,  bearing  his  name, 
as  the  capital  of  the  provinces  to 
which  he  had  given  freedom. 

Gregory  Alexakder  Potemkin, 
(1736 — 1791),  a  Russian  prince,  was 
of  Polish  extraction,  and  while  an 
ensign  in  the  guards,  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  empress  Catherine ; 
through  whose  fevour  he  rapidly  rose 
to  the  post  of  war-minister,  and  the 
rank  orprince  of  the  empire.  By  his 
advice  Cherson  was  founded  in  1778 
on  the  Dnieper,  important  for  its  ma- 
ritime situation,  and  well  protected 
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by  a  population  of  above  40,000  in* 
habitants.  To  obtain  the  ribbon  of 
St.  George,  bestowed  only  on  victo- 
rious generals,  he  persuaded  his  mis- 
tress to  declare  war  against  the 
Turks,  1787;  and  at  the  head  of 
150,000  men,  he  laid  siege  to  Oczac- 
kow,  which  he  took  by  assault,  after 
slaughtering  25,000  men.  He  was 
received  by  Catherine  with  unusual 
pomp ;  the  most  splendid  presents 
were  lavished  upon  him  ;  and  he  was 
at  once  enabled  to  indulge  that  fond- 
ness for  debauched  extravagance, 
which  covered  his  table  with  the 
choicest  dainties.  He  attended  af- 
terwards the  congress  of  Yassi,  but 
his  intemperance  brouglit  on  indis- 
position ;  and  as  he  wished  to  remove 
to  the  more  salubrious  air  of  Ni- 
colaef,  his  distemper  grew  so  violent, 
that  he  alighted  from  liis  carriage  by 
the  way,  and  expired  suddenly  under 
a  tree,  1791,  aged  55.  His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Cherson,  and  bu- 
ried by  the  empress  under  a  magni- 
ficent mausoleum.  All  historians 
agree  in  stating  the  character  of  Po- 
temkin  to  have  been  that  of  the  man 
without  liberal  education  raised  from 
nothing  to  the  height  of  influence 
and  authority :  a  compound  of  hau- 
teur and  meanness. 

The  Paincess  Daschkaw  (1744— 
1810),daughter  of  Count  Worontzow, 
and  aunt  of  the  dowager  countess  of 
Pembroke,  born  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Daschkaw,  a  young 
nobleman  of  appropriate  age.  The 
union,  being  one  of  affection  on  both 
sides,  was  productive  of  unmixed  grar 
tification  to  all  parties,  until  its  pre- 
mature termination,  four  years  afler, 
by  the  prince*s  death  ;  ailer  which 
the  princess,  who  had  been  devotedly 
attached  to  her  husband,  never  seems 
to  have  thought  of  a  second  marriage. 
Being  much  about  the  court,  and 
somewhat  fond  of  political  intrigue, 
she  became  a  main  actor  in  the  re- 
volution of  1762,  which  dethroned 
Peter  III.,  and  placed  Catherine  II. 
in  his  room ;  and  on  the  day  of  that 
event  she  was  on  horseback,  in  man's 


attire,  at  the  head  of  the  revolted 
troops,  and  directed  in  person  all  the 
movements,  and  even  the  tlioughts 
of  the  empress.  As  lady  of  honour 
to  Catherine,  this  singular  woman 
continued  to  act  a  political  part  for 
some  time  after;  and  subsequently 
visiting  England  and  France,  and  pass- 
ing several  yea»  in  travelling  through 
the  principal  states  of  Europe,  she 
became  acauainted  with  all  the  lead- 
ing political  characters  of  the  dav.  On 
her  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  sne  was 
(mirabUe  diciu)  appointed  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
wherein  the  celebrated  Euler  was  a 
professor ;  and  this  post  she  practi- 
cally filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  for  several  years,  during  which 
she  not  only  effected  many  reforms 
in  the  academy,  but  projected  and 
executed  a  comprehensive  dictionary 
of  the  Russian  language — the  first 
ever  produced.  In  1796  the  prin- 
cess obtained  permission  from  the 
empress  to  retire  from  public  life; 
but  this  circumstance  did  not,  on  the 
death  of  Catherine  shortly  afterwards, 
screen  her  from  the  virulent  perse- 
cution of  her  successor  Paul,  and  she 
subsequently  passed  several  years  in 
the  rigid  Siberian  exile  to  which  he 
condemned  her.  She  was  at  length 
allowed  to  return  to  her  country-seat, 
but  was  never  received  into  the  fa- 
vour of  Paul.  On  his  death,  how- 
ever, she  once  more  visited  the  capi- 
tal, to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Alexander ;  and  after  many  years  of 
seclusion  at  Troitskoe,  she  died  at 
Moscow,1810,aged66.  Theprincess's 
autobiography  is  both  interesting  and 
important,  and  affords  a  kej  to  the 
singular  combination  of  political  con- 
trivances and  accidental  occurrences 
which  raised  Russia  suddenly,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centur}% 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  European 
power. 

Henry  Home  (1696— 1782),  born 
of  an  ancient  family  at  Kames,  in 
Berwick,  was  bound  to  a  writer  of 
the  signet,  but,  with  laudable  spirit, 
fitted  himself  for  the  Scottish  bar, 
to  which  he  was  called  1724.    When 
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the  Pretender^s  invasion  occurred, 
1745,  he  retired  to  the  country,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  legal  works, 
which  both  established  his  fame  as 
an  indefatigable  labourer  in  research, 
and  obtained  him  a  judgeship  of  ses- 
sion, 1752;  on  which  occasion  he 
assumed  the  title  of  lord  Karnes, 
according  to  Scottish  practice.  His 
mind  was  now  turned  at  all  leisure 
moments  to  metaphysical  studies  ; 
and  maintiuning  a  correspondence 
with  bishops  Butler  and  Berkeley, 
and  other  eminent  ontologists,  he 
published  his  Essays  on  Morality  and 
Natural  Religion,  which  subjected 
him  to  several  attacks,  on  the  ground 
that  he  supported  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  the  palladium 
of  sceptical  writers.  His  subsequent 
*  Elements  of  Criticism,'  wherein  he 
endeavours  to  establish  a  new  theory, 
on  tlie  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  abolishes  all  established  rules  of 
composition,  is  his  most  talented  and 
original  work  ;  and,  with  all  its  hy- 
pothesis, it  is  a  very  amusing  pro- 
duction. His  'Sketches  of  the  llis- 
tory  of  Man'  followed ;  but  his  re- 
maming  years  were  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, and  writing  upon  that  art ; 
and  he  died,  aged  86,  1782.  The 
most  useful  and  legal  work  of  lord 
Kames  is  *  The  Statute  Law  of  Scot- 
land abridged.' 

William  Blackstone  (1723 — 
1780)  was  son  of  a  silk-mercer  of 
London,  and  bom  there.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  after  obtaining  Mr.  Ben- 
son's medal  for  his  verses  on  Milton, 
entered  at  the  Middle  Temple.  His 
forensic  eloquence  was  not  remark- 
able, but  his  writings  displayed  deep 
penetration ;  and  tlie  lectures  he 
delivered,  as  Vinerian  professor,  on 
the  laws  of  England,  received  the 
most  unbounded  applause.  As  a 
fellow  of  All  Souls,  tie  promoted  the 
completion  of  Coddington  library, 
and  improved  the  college  estates, 
and  was  then  elected  principal  of 
New  Inn  hall.  After  sitting  in  par- 
liament for  Hindoo  and  Westbury, 
vol.  ir. 


he  was  knighted,  and  made  a  judge 
of  the  King^s  Bench,  1770,  and  soon 
after  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  died, 
aged  57,  1780.  Judge  Blackstone's 
fame  now  rests  on  his  '  Comments 
aries  on  the  Laws  of  England,'  in 
which  the  author  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  humble  duty  of  an 
expositor,  but  aspires  to  the  higher 
character  of  a  philosophical  writer 
on  jurisprudence  ;  and  having  been 
preceded  by  no  authors  in  the  same 
line,  his  manner  of  accomplishing 
his  task  is  entitled  to  great  praise. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  regaraed  as 
a  philosophical  investigation  into  the 
grounds  and  merits  of  tlie  English 
kiws  and  constitution,  so  much  as  an 
elegant  exposition  and  defence  of  an 
existing  system.  Whatever  he  found 
instituted,  it  was  his  purpose  to  sup- 
port and  eulogize ;  and  consequently 
ne  rather  acquaints  us  with  the  legal 
reasons  for  what  is  established,  tlian 
instnicts  us  in  the  general  principles 
of  national  legislation. 

Leonard  Eulek  (1707  —  1788) 
was  born  at  Basil.  His  fatlier,  in- 
tending him  for  the  ministry,  in- 
structed him  in  mathematics,  as  the 
groundwork  of  all  other  improve- 
ments ;  but  his  genius  was  bent  on 
philosophical  pursuits.  Encouraged 
by  the  Bemoullis,  he  followed  them, 
1727,  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  Cathe- 
rine I.  had  founded  an  academy  of 
sciences ;  and  he  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant to  the  mathematical  class. 
His  publications  on  the  nature  and 
propagation  of  sound,  on  curves,  on 
the  calculus  integralis,  the  movement 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  other  use- 
ful subjects,  raised  his  reputation 
among  philosophers.  While  his  fel- 
low-academicians asked  four  months 
to  complete  an  important  calculation, 
he  finished  it  in  three  days ;  but  so 
intense  was  his  application,  that  it 
produced  a  fever,  wnich  robbed  him 
of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
^ined,  in  1740,  with  Maclaurin  and 
D.  Bernoulli,  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Paris,  on  the  Nature  of 
Tides ;  and  these  three  illustrious 
men  traced  the  effects,  though  by 
2t 
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different  roads,  to  the  same  causes. 
In  1741  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  of  sciences.  Still  indefati- 
gable, he  produced  his  theory  of  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  comets, 
the  theory  of  magnetism,  the  theory 
of  light  and  colours  against  Newton  s 
system  of  emanations,  and  the  theory 
of  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of 
floating  bodies  and  the  resistance  of 
fluids.  In  1773  he  published  his 
'  Theorie  Complette  de  la  Construc- 
tion et  dela  Manoeuvre  desVaisseaux,' 
which   was   translated   into  all  lan- 

fuages,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Vench  king,  as  his  theorems  before 
had  been  rewarded  with  300/.  from 
the  British  parhamcnt.  His  labours 
of  thirty  years  on  the  most  intricate 
subject  of  infinitesimals  were  com- 
municated to  the  public  by  his  '  In- 
troduction to  the  Analysis  of  Infi- 
nitesimals,* and  followed  by  lessons 
on  the  *  Calculus  Integralis  and  Dif- 
ferentialis.'  While  arranging  his 
thoughts  on  the  motion  of  the  aeros- 
tatical globes,  and  conversing  with 
Lexell  on  the  new  planet,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  tit  of  apoplexy. 
The  stroke  was  immediately  fatal. 
'  I  am  dying,'  were  his  last  words, 
and  a  few  hours  after  he  expired, 
1783,  aged  76  years.  Euler  was  a 
man,  as  his  impartial  biographer.  Fuss, 
lias  mentioned,  of  astonishing  powers, 
great  and  extensive  erudition,  and  of 
the  most  retentive  memory.  He 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  iEneid ; 
and  in  one  night  he  calculated  in  his 
head  the  six  first  powers  of  all  the 
numbers  above  twenty,  which  he  re- 
peated the  next  day  correctly  to  his 
astonished  friends.  Aflable,  humane, 
and  benevolent  in  his  conduct,  he 
could  abandon  the  most  abstruse  stu- 
dies to  mix  witli  the  general  amuse- 
ments of  society.  His  piety  was  ar- 
dent but  sincere ;  he  loved  mankind, 
and  defended  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion with  earnestness  and  fldeli ty. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  was  father 
of  thirteen  children ;  four  of  whom 
only  survived  him. 

HoBACE  Walpole  (1717—1797), 


youngest  son  of  sir  Robert,  the  cele- 
brated minister,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity by  his  verses  in  honour  of 
Henry  Vl.  Under  his  father,  he 
obtained,  in  1738,  the  office  of  in- 
spector of  exports  and  imports,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  usher  to  the 
exchequer;  with  which  he  held  the 
place  of  comptroller  of  the  pipe, 
and  of  clerk  of  the  esdieats  in  the 
exchequer  for  life,  of  the  annual  ra- 
lue  of^  nearly  6000/.  In  1739  he 
travelled  on  the  continent,  and  with 
Gray,  the  poet,  made  tlie  tour  of 
France  and  Italy ;  but  a  dispute  at 
Reggio  unfortunately  separated  the 
two  friends,  whose  intimacy  bad 
begun  at  Eton,  and  was  renewed  in 
1744,  to  the  honour  of  both.  On 
Mr.  Walpole's  return  in  1741,  he 
was  elected  into  parliament ;  but 
though  he  was  in  the  bouse  above 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  never  dis- 
tinguished as  a  speaker,  except  on 
one  occasion,  in  defence  of  his  &tber, 
in  1 742.  On  giving  up  his  seat,  he  re- 
tired to  Strawberry.hill,near  Twicken- 
ham, which  he  had  purchased  in  1747, 
and  tastefully  adorned  with  all  the 
features  of  Gothic  times.  In  this 
charming  spot  he  opened,  in  1757, 
a  printing-press,  where  he  published 
first  the  two  odes  of  Gray,  and  after- 
wards otlier  works  in  an  elegant  style. 
On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  in  1791, 
he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of 
Orford ;  but  rank  had  no  charms  for 
him.  He  never  took  his  seat  among 
the  lords,  and  with  reluctance  sub- 
mitted to  the  emptv  title :  which  he 
contemptuously  csdled  a  new  name 
for  a  superannuated  old  man  of  se- 
venty-four. Respectable  as  a  man 
of  letters,  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  extensive  information ;  he  was 
polite  in  his  manners,  facetious  in  his 
conversation,  and  in  his  sentiments 
lively,  intelligent,  and  acute.  His 
epistolary  style  was  of  the  most  facile 
character.  If  avarice  and  vanity 
were,  according  to  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, his  leading  foibles,  affabmty 
and  a  companionable  temp^  ^^^ 
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his  most  distinguishing  virtues.  He 
was  of  a  charitable  disposition ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  rich  man 
ever  existed  who  had  less  the  charac- 
ter of  a  liberal  patron.  He  died  1 797, 
aged  80.  The  best  of  his  works  are, 
a  *  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,'  •  The  Castle  of  Otranto,' 
an  interesting  romance  written  in 
eight  days,  and  *  The  Mysterious 
Mother,'  a  tragedy. 

Samuel  Johnson  (1709—1784), 
born  at  Lichfield,  was  the  son  of  a 
bookseller,  and  was  educated  at  Lich- 
field school.  He  was  eventually  en- 
tered, 1728,  at  Pembroke  college,  Ox- 
ford. His  exercises  in  the  university 
displayed,  as  they  had  done  at  school, 
superior  powers ;  and  his  translation 
of  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse 
appeared  so  highly  finished,  that  the 
poet  spoke  with  the  highest  respect 
of  his  translator,  and  declared  that 
posterity  would  doubt  which  poem 
was  the  original  Unhappily  John- 
son had  to  struggle  with  poverty  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency 
of  his  father,  he  led  the  university, 
1731,  without  a  degree.  After  his 
father's  death,  his  whole  property 
amounted  to  only  20/. ;  and  thus 
destitute,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an 
ushcrship  at  Boswortli  school.  The 
situation  proved  disagreeable,  and  in 
a  few  montlis  he  removed  to  Birming- 
ham, where  he  published  his  first 
literary  labour,  a  translation  of  Lobo. 
In  1734  he  returned  to  Lichfield; 
and  the  next  year  he  married  Mrs. 
Porter,  a  widow  of  Birmingham,  much 
older  than  himself,  and  not  possessed 
of  the  most  engaging  manners,  or  the 
most  fascinating  person.  As  she 
brought  liim  800/.  he  fitted  up  a  house 
at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  for  the 
reception  of  pupils ;  but  as  he  had 
only  three  scliolars,  among  whom 
was  David  Garrick,  subsequently  the 
famous  actor,  the  plan  was  dropped. 
About  this  time,  under  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Walmsley,  his  earliest  friend, 
he  began  his  '  Irene ;'  and  in  March, 
1737,  he  first  visited  London,  in  com- 

Eany  with  his  pupil,   Garrick,  like 
imself  in  quest  of  employment.     In 
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London  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Cave,  the  printer  of  the  *  Gen- 
tleman's Ma^zine  ; '  and  his  first 
performance  in  that  work  was  a  Latin 
alcaic  ode,  inserted  in  March,  1 738. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  returned  to 
Lichfield  to  fetch  his  wife ;  and  from 
1740  to  1743,  he  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  this  periodical  work, 
and  during  that  period  wrote  the 
parliamentary  debates,  valuable  not 
as  the  effusions  of  orators,  but  as  the 
bold  composition  of  a  man  of  genius 
on  such  subjects  as  were  supposed  to 
engage  the  legislators  of  the  aee.  In 
1 738  he  published  his  '  London,'  in 
imitation  of  Juvenal's  third  satire, 
which  was  honoured  with  the  com- 
mendation of  Pope,  and  passed  to 
a  second  edition  in  one  week.  But 
Johnson  still  felt  the  pressure  of  po- 
vertv,and  therefore  applied  for  the  mas- 
tership of  a  school  in  Leicestershire  j 
but  though  recommended  by  lord 
Gower,  he  was  disappointed,  as  he 
had  not  the  requisite  aegree  of  M.A. 
His  attempts  to  be  admitted  at  Doc- 
tors'-commons,  without  academical 
honours,  proved  equally  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  ttierefore  he  determined  to 
depend  on  his  pen  for  subsistence. 
He,  in  1744,  published  the  *  Life  of 
Savage,'  a  work  of  great  merit,  which, 
in  the  elegant  language  of  pathetic 
narration,  exhibit^  the  sufferings 
and  the  poverty  of  a  friend,  whose 
calamities  he  himself  had  shared 
and  bewailed.  He  began,  in  1747, 
his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  pub- 
lished the  plan  of  his  English 
Dictionary.  This  latter  work  was 
undertaken  under  the  patronage  of 
the  booksellers;  and  the  lexicogra- 
pher engaged  a  house  in  Gough- 
square,  where,  with  the  assistance  of 
six  amanuenses,  he  proceeded  rapidly 
in  the  execution  or  his  plan.  This 
great  work,  so  valuable  to  the  nation, 
and  so  honourable  to  the  talents  of 
the  author,  appeared.  May,  1755,  in 
two  volumes,  without  a  patron.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  had  favoured  the  un- 
dertaking, but  had  afterwards  neglect- 
ed the  auUior,  endeavoured,  by  a  fiatr 
tering  recommendation  of  the  work  in 
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*  The  World,'  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
good  opinion  ;  but  Johnson  spumed 
at  the  mean  artifice  of  his  courtly 
patron ;  and  his  celebrated  letter  re- 
flected, with  independent  spirit  and 
in  severe  language,  against  his  selfish 
views.  The  Dictionary  produced 
1575/. ;  but  as  the  money  had  been 
advanced  during  the  composition, 
there  was  no  solid  advantage  to  be 
procured  on  the  publication,  and 
fame  could  ill  supply  bread  to  the 
indigent  author.  In  1 749  the  '  Irene' 
had  been  brought  forward  on  the 
stage,  by  the  friendship  of  Garrick, 
but  with  no  success.  The  *  Ram- 
bler' was  undertaken  March,  1 750  ; 
and  till  March,  1 752,  when  it  ceased, 
a  paper  appeared  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday:  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  during  the  whole  of  tliat 
time,  only  five  numbers  were  contri- 
buted by  other  authors.  These  pub- 
lications, though  popular,  still  left 
Johnson  in  distressed  circumstances ; 
and  in  1756,  the  year  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  Dictionary,  he  was  ar- 
rested for  a  debt  of  five  guineas,  from 
which  the  kindness  of  Richardson  re- 
lieved him.  In  1758  he  began  the 
'Idler,' continued  for  two  years  with  lit- 
tle assistance ;  and,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  1 759,  that  he  might  pay  some 
decent  respect  to  her  funeral,  he  in 
a  single  week  wrote  his  '  Rasselas,' 
and  obtained  for  it,  from  the  book- 
sellers, the  sum  of  100/.  Happily, 
however,  these  high  services  to  lite- 
rature were  not  to  pass  unrewarded : 
in  1762  he  was  presented  by  the  king 
with  a  pension  of  800/.  per  annum, 
for  the  moral  tendency  of  his  writings, 
a  character  to  which  his  Rambler  was 
most  fully  entitled.  From  public 
motives,  and  not  from  flattery,  John- 
son afterwards  became  a  political 
writer ;  and  his  'False  Alarm,' and  his 
'  Thoughts  on  the  Falkland  Islands,' 
displayed  the  great  powers  of  his 
mind  in  the  defence  of  the  measures 
of  the  court.  These  services  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  introducing  him 
into  the  house  of  commons ;  but  lord 
North  did  not  attend  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Strahan,  and  of 


other  gentlemen,  who  wished  to  see 
the  gigantic  powers  of  this  literaiy 
hero  exerted  in  parliament,  and  the 
proposal  was  dropped.  In  1775 
Johnson  was  complimented  by  the 
university  of  Oxford  with  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  bv  diploma,  as  he  had  be- 
fore received  from  them  the  degree  of 
A.M.  and  the  same  honoura  from 
Dublin.  In  1 777  he  began  his  *  Lives 
of  the  Poets,'  which  he  finished  iu 
1781  ;  a  work  of  great  merit,  and 
which  exhibits  the  soundness  of  the 
critic,  the  information  of  the  biogra- 
pher, and  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  man.  In  1781  the  loss  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale,  in  whose  hospita- 
ble house  at  Streathara,  Surrey,  he 
had  passed  fifteen  of  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life,  affected  him  muchj 
he  found  his  health  gradually  declin- 
ing, from  the  united  attacks  of  tlie 
dropsy  and  of  an  asthma ;  but  while 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  remove  to  the 
milder  climates  of  France  and  Italy, 
the  applications  of  his  friends  for  the 
increase  of  his  pension  proved  abor- 
tive. During  the  progressive  increase 
of  his  complaints,  he  divided  his  time 
in  acts  of  devotion,  and  in  classical 
recreations;  and  in  his  sleepless 
nights,  he  translated  several  of^  the 
Greek  epigrams  of  the  '  Antliologia' 
into  Latm  verse.  Being  naturally  of 
a  hypochondriac  temperament,  which 
was  greatly  fostered  by  a  life  of  in- 
tense thought,  and  a  mind  always  at 
work,  Johnson,  at  one  time  of  his 
life,  had  a  great  horror  of  death,  and 
could  not  bear  to  have  the  subject 
spoken  of  in  his  presence ;  but  as  he 
approached  the  period  of  his  depar- 
ture his  fears  were  allayed,  and  he 
expired,  in  his  76th  year,  December, 
1784,  full  of  resignation,  strong  in 
faith,  and  joyful  m  the  hope  of  a 
happy  resurrection.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  Westminster-ab- 
bey, near  the  grave  of  his  friend 
Garrick  ;  and  the  nation  has  paid  an 
honourable  tribute  to  his  memory, 
by  erecting  to  him  a  monument  in  St. 
Faul's,  witli  an  elegant  epitaph  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Parr.  His  letters, 
and  every  particular  respecting  his 
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character,  opinions,  &c,  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  public,  in 
the  various  publications  of  Mr. 
Srahan,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  others  ;  and 
particularly  in  the  interesting  account 
of  his  life  by  Boswell. 

In  his  person,  Johnson  was  large, 
corpulent,  and  unwieldy,  with  little 
of  the  graces  of  polished  life.  He 
was  subject  to  convulsive  motions, 
and  in  his  dress  singular  and  slo- 
venly. His  conversation,  however, 
made  amends  for  the  deficiencies 
of  his  personal  appearance;  and 
though,  from  the  superior  powers 
of  his  mind,  the  great  independ- 
ence of  his  character,  and  the  gigantic 
vigour  of  his  genius,  he  was  positive, 
and  impatient  of  contradiction,  he 
was  ever  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  exhibited  at  all  times  great  good- 
ness of  heart,  unshaken  steadiness  of 
principle,  and  commanding  benignity. 
Humane,  charitable,  generous,  and 
affectionate,  with  all  his  little  defects 
of  temper,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  virtue  in  principle 
which  he  did  not  possess.  His  good- 
ness flowed  from  the  heart,  and  iiis 
religion  was  the  pure  stream  from 
the  soul,  humble,  devout,  contrite, 
pious.  As  a  literary  character,  his 
name  stands  on  very  high  ground; 
and  correctness,  elegance,  and  variety, 
every  where  clothed  under  a  strong 
and  nervous  style,  captivate,  enliven, 
and  instruct  us. 

It  was  in  1764  that  a  party  of 
his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing his  society  at  stated  times,  insti- 
tuted a  club,  which  came,  after 
the  death  of  Garrick,  to  be  called 
*  The  Literary  Club.'  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  the  first  proposer  of  it ; 
and  it  met  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 
Gerrard-street,  Soho,  one  evening 
in  every  week,  at  seven.  In  1791 
it  had  increased  from  its  original 
number  of  nine  to  thirty-five  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  still  continues  its  meet- 
ings at  tlie  Thatched  House  in 
St.  James's -street,  having  among 
its  living  subscribers  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  lord  Brougham,  rev.  Dr. 
Bumey,  bishop  Copleston(Llandaff), 


bishop  Blomfield  (London),  viscount 
Mahon,  and  other  intellectual  per- 
sonages. The  original  nine  were — 
1 .  Dr,  Johnson  ;  2.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  3.  Edmund  Burke;  4.  Robert 
Nugent,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
married  the  sister  of  secretary  Craggs, 
and  who  was  created  earl  Nugent, 
1777.  To  him  Goldsmith  addressed 
his  '  Ilaunch  of  Venison  ;'  and  he 
died  in  1788.  5.  Topham  Beauclerk, 
only  son  of  lord  Sidney  Beauderk, 
third  son  of  the  first  duke  of  St  Al- 
ban's.  6.  Bennet  Langton,  of  Lang- 
ton,  Lincolnshire,  bom  1737,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford. 
He  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and  once  practised  as  an  en- 
gineer. He  died  1801.  7.  Oiiver 
Goldsmith;  8.  Anthony  Chatnicr,  M.P. 
for  Tam worth,  and  under  secretary 
of  state  from  1775,  until  his  decease 
in  1780.  9.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a 
London  solicitor,  who  was  knighted 
in  1772  for  dispersing  some  rioters 
in  MooHields.  He  wrote  a  good 
deal ;  but  the  best  of  his  works  is  a 
history  of  music,  in  five  quarto  vo- 
lumes. His  life  of  Johnson  is  a  very 
poor  affair,  got  up  to  supply  the 
hiatus  of  the  booksellers.  He  died, 
aged  70,  1789. 

Mr.  Boswell,  a  subsequent  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  and  who  liad  follow- 
ed Dr.  Johnson  every  where  for  years, 
as  if  magically  charmed  by  the  great 
moralist,  noting  down  his  commonest 
actions,  and  recording,  whether  good 
or  bad,  all  he  said,  has  certainly,  in 
giving  us  the  life  of  one  who  banter- 
ed him  from  day  to  day,  without  his 
seeming  to  be  at  all  sensible  of  the 
doctor's  sarcasms,  compiled  the  most 
interesting  piece  of  biography  extant. 
The  book  is  a  journal  of  Johnson's 
life;  and  when  the  great  moralist 
appears  on  the  scene,  we  hear  him 
speak,  and,  with  our  mind's  eye,  com- 
prehend the  dimensions  and  peculi- 
arities, the  involuntary  startings  and 
the  voluntary  dogmatism  of  the  great 
lexicographer,  to  the  very  letter. 
'As  we  close  this  book,'  say  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers,  *  the  club-room 
is  before  us,  and  the  table  on  which 
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stands  the  omelet  for  Nugent,  and 
the  lemons  for  Johnson.  There  arc 
assembled  those  heads,  which  live 
for  ever  on  the  canvass  of  Reynolds. 
There  are  the  spectacles  of  Burke; 
and  tlie  tall  thin  form  of  Langton  ; 
the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk,  and  , 
the  beaming  smile  of  Garrick  ;  Gib- 
bon tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  Sir 
Joshua  with  his  trumpet  in  his  ear. 
In  the  foreground  is  tliat  strange 
figure,  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the 
figures  of  those  among  whom  we 
have  been  brought  up  ; — the  gigantic 
body  ;  the  huge  massy  face,  seamed 
with  scars  of  disease ;  the  brown 
coat,  the  black  worsted  stockings,  the 
gray  wig  with  the  scorched  foretop  ; 
the  dirty  hands,  with  the  nails  bitten 
and  pared  to  the  quick.  We  see 
the  eyes  and  mouth  moving  with  con- 
vulsive twitches ;  we  see  the  heavy 
form  rolling ;  we  hear  it  puffing ;  and 
then  comes  the  *  Why,  sir  ?'  and  the 
*  What  then,  sir  ?'  and  the  *  No,  sir!' 
and  the  *  You  don't  see  your  way 
through  the  question,  sir!' 

James  Boswell  (1740—1795), 
eldest  son  of  lord  Auchinleck,  one 
of  the  Scotch  judges,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh.  He  studied  civil  law  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh ;  and  though 
inclined  to  a  military  life,  he  was 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar.  As  his 
heart  was  open  and  generous,  he 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  men  of 
worth  and  learning,  among  whom 
were  lord  Somerville,  Mr.  Temple, 
and  particularly  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
whom  he  was  introduced  in  1763. 
A  desire  of  studying  men  and  man- 
ners induced  him  to  travel ;  and  after 
crossing  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  paying  his  respects  both  to  the 
poet  of  Ferney  and  to  the  philoso- 
plier  of  Geneva,  he  went  to  Corsica. 
The  kindness  he  met  with  in  that 
island  from  general  Paoli,  was  repaid 
by  encomiums  in  the  history  which 
he  published  of  it ;  a  volume  which 
has  to  add  to  the  commendation  of 
Johnson  the  labours  ofDutch,  German, 
Italian,  and  French  translators.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1766  ;  and  at 
the  jubilee  at  Stiutford-on-Avon»  he 


supported,  at  a  masquerade,  the  fa- 
vourite character  of  an  armed  Cor- 
sican  chief.  As  his  intimacy  with 
Johnson  was  founded  on  reciprocal 
esteem,  it  is  a  liappy  circumstance 
that  he  began  early  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  the  life  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  Besides  Dr.  Johnson's 
life,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
tour  to  the  Hebrides  with  the  great 
moralist,— two  letters  to  the  people 
of  Scotland, — and  essence  of  the 
Douglas  cause,  the  latter  being  a 
legal  case  in  which  he  bore  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  Boswell  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  London;  and  he  not 
only  visited  it  frequently,  but  at  last 
settled  there  in  1786,  and  was  called 
to  the  English  bar.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, meet  with  success ;  but  though 
he  possessed  not  the  superior  powers 
of  eloquence,  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  lawyer  by  strong  sense  and  deep 
penetration.  He  was  suddenly,  on 
his  return  from  Auchinleck,  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  proved  fetal, 
and  died  at  his  house  in  Portland- 
street,  1795,  aged  55,  Though  the 
man  of  wit,  the  pleasing  and  lively 
companion,  Boswell  was  subject  to 
moments  of  constitutional  melan- 
choly ;  and  it  was  during  those  de- 
pressions he  wrote  his  *  Hyjjochon- 
driac,*  a  periodical  publication,inl782. 
His  character  is  painted  in  flattering 
colours  by  Johnson,  who  says  in  his 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides  that  *  BosweU 
would  help  his  inquiries,  and  that 
his  gaiety  of  disposition  and  civility 
of  manners  were  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  inconveniences  of 
travel,  in  countries  less  hospitable 
than  those  he  had  passed/  It  must 
not,  however,  be  concealed  tliat  Mr. 
Boswell  frequently  received  from  the 
somewlut  irritable  \ex\cogrspher, 
the  most  oflFensive  personal  sallies; 
and  that,  whether  m  public  among 
friends,  or  in  Johnson's  private  apart- 
ments, these  attacks  came  upon  the 
doting  biographer,  he  bore  them 
with  astonishing  meekness— some- 
times even  owning  he  had  deserved 
them.  Such  indeed  was  BoswelJs 
devotion  to  the  Doctor,  thathecouW 
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even  hear  him  abuse  his  native 
country,  Scotland,  and  not  upbraid 
him.  That  he  has  registered  these 
sallies,  may  certainly  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  tlie  truth  of  his  book  ;  but 
he  would  have  evinced  more  self- 
respect,  we  think,  had  he  omitted 
mention  of  them.  To  bear  the  per- 
sonal rubs,  if  he  were  so  silly  as  to 
draw  them  upon  him,  was  Christian  ; 
but  cara  patria,  as  an  arrangement  of 
this  world  wholly,  should  have  been 
defended,  or  he  was  her  unworthy 
son.  We  have  heard  that  the  Scots 
have  ever  regarded  Mr.  Boswell  in 
til  is  light. 

William  Stevens  (1732—1807), 
bom  in  Southwark,  was  cousin  of 
Dr.  George  Home,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. He  was  educated  to  the  age 
of  14  only,  with  his  relative,  at  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bye,  of  Maid- 
stone, and  then  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Hookham,  a  wholesale  hosier,  in 
Broad-street,  London.  In  that  house 
he  lived  ever  after,  made  a  fortune, 
and,  at  its  head,  died.  To  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  the  He- 
brew tongue,  Mr.  Stevens  joined  a 
philanthropic  spirit;  and  he  was 
ever  inclined  to  aid  in  reclaiming  the 
wicked,  in  relieving  the  indigent, 
and  in  encouraging  undertakings 
from  which  society  in  general  was  to 
reap  benefit.  He  did  much  in  behalf 
of  the  depressed  episcopal  church  of 
Scotland,  as  one  of  the  small  com- 
mittee which  had  devoted  itself  to 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  enactment 
for  its  restoration  ;  and  he  had  the 
happiness  of  numbering  among  his 
intimate  friends  nearly  the  whole 
bench  of  English  bishops,  together 
with  many  of  the  leading  memb^^rs  of 
the  bar.  A  large  body  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  still  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  his  character,  by  assem- 
bling more  than  once  a  year  at  the 
Freemason's  Tavern,  London,  as 
*  Nobody's  Club;'  Mr. Stevens  him- 
self having  assumed  the  modest  ap- 
pellation of  oudeitf  and  being  the 
first  to  take  the  chair  at  the  founda- 
tion-dinner in  1800.  The  life  of  this 
worthy  man  was  written  by  the  late 


excellent  Judge  Park,  in  a  style  which 
forcibly  reminds  us,  by  the  same  air 
of  verisimiHtude  and  unaffected  be- 
nevolence, of  the  biographies  of  Wal- 
ton. Mr.  Stevens  diea  a  bachelor, 
aged  75,  1807.  The  first  members 
and  founders  of  *  Nobody's  Club' 
were  fifteen,  viz. — 1.  Wm.  Stevens, 
esq. ;  2.  John  Bowdler,  esq.,  known 
as  an  author  and  benevolent  man ; 
3.  Richard  Richards,  esa.,  eilerwards 
lord  chief  baron  ;  4.  James  Allan 
Park,  esq.,  afterwards  a  judge  of 
Common  Pleas;  5.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher,vicar  of  Epsom  ;  6.Rev.Wm. 
Home,  a  kinsman  of  the  founder ;  7. 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Randolph,  rector 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-^rden ;  8. 
Rev.  John  Prince,  chaplain  of  the 
Magdalen  and  to  the  club ;  9.  John 
Gifbrd,  esq.,  a  London  magistrate ; 
10.  Rev.  John  Watson,  since  an 
iirchdeacon  ;  1 1.  Josliua  Watson,  esq. 
a  merchant,  and  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  12.  George  Downing,  esq,  ; 
Id.  Rev.  Henry  Handley  Norris, 
since  a  prebendary;  14.  Thomas 
Richardson,  esq.,  a  barrister ;  15. 
John  Richardson,  esq.,  afterwards  a 
judge. 

TuoHAB  Reid,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Scottish  kirk,  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Glasgow,  and  was  presented  by 
King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with  the 
living  of  New  Machar.  He  is  cele- 
brated for  his  metaphysical  work, 
'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,' 
wherein  he  makes  human  knowledge 
to  depend  for  its  foundation  on  a 
system  of  instinctive  principles,  in 
opposition  to  Locke  and  other  onto- 
logists,  who  contend  for  a  peculiar 
connexion  between  the  powers  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  spurn  tlie 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Dr.  Reid 
died,  aged  87,  1796.       . 

Elizabeth  Montague  (1720 — 
1800),  daughter  of  Matthew  Robin- 
son, Esq.,  of  the  Rokeby  family,  had 
her  studies  directed  by  Dr.  Conyere 
Middleton,  and  marned,  1742,  Mr. 
Montague,  of  the  Sandwich  family. 
She  was  soon  lefl  a  widow,  without 
family,  and  in  possession  of  her  late 
husband's  good  property  $  andhavinig 
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a  turn  for  study,  she  now  wrote  her 
'  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Sliakspeare/ 
and  opened  her  house  in  Portman- 
square  to  the  *  bluestocking  club/  a 
book-society  aiming  at  criticism,  and 
so  called  because  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Stillingfleet,  always  ap- 
'  peared  in  hose  of  that  hue.  Towards 
the  close  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Montague 
every  jrear,  on  May-day,  assembled 
the  chimneysweeps  of  the  metropolis 
in  Portman-squarc,  and  gave  tliem 
entertainment ;  in  consequence,  it  is 
believed,  of  one  of  her  relatives,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands* of  a  master 
sweep,  aHter  being  stolen  in  infancy, 
having  been  tenderly  treated.  In 
memory  o(  this,  the  sooty  brother- 
hood, in  and  about  London,  annually 
on  the  same  day  observe  a  Saturnalia, 
abstaining  from  their  abstergent,  and, 
till  of  late,  climbing  labours  a  full 
week.  Mi-s.  Montague  died,  aged  80, 
1800. 

John  Paul  Jones  (1747—1792), 
born  at  Arbingland  in  Scotland,  was 
son  of  a  gardener,  named  Paul ;  but 
the  son  assumed  that  of  Jones  in  sub- 
sequent life,  for  what  reason  is  not 
known.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant  of  White- 
haven, in  the  American  trade;  and 
his  first  voyage  was  to  America, 
where  his  elder  brother  was  esta- 
blished as  a  planter.  He  was  next 
engaged  for  some  time  in  the  slave 
trade,  but  quitted  it  and  returned  to 
Scotland,  1768,  in  a  vessel,  the  cap- 
tain and  mate  of  which  died  on  the 
passage.  Jones  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  brought  the  ship  safe  into 
port ;  and  for  this  service  he  was 
made  its  captain  and  supercargo  by 
the  owners.  He  afterwards  was  mas- 
ter of  other  vessels,  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  fortune  and  settled  in  Ame- 
rica when  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
from  England  began.  Offering  his 
services  to  the  Americans,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Alfred,  and,  to  use 
his  own  language,  'he  had  the  honour 
to  hoist  with  his  own  liands  the  flag 
of  freedom,  the  first  time  it  was  dis- 
played on  the  Delaware.'  Soon  after 
this  he  had  the  command  of  the  Pro- 


vidence, with  twelve  guns  and  seventy 
men ;  and  cruising  from  the  Ber- 
mudas to  the.Gut  of  Canso,  he  made 
sixteen  prizes  in  little  more  than  six 
weeks.  In  May,  1777,  he  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  France,  where 
the  American  commissioners,  Frank- 
lin, Deane,  and  Lee,  were  directed 
to  give  him  the  command  of  a  nobler 
ship,  as  a  reward  for  hb  signal  ser- 
vices ;  and  after  receiving  from  tliem 
the  Ranger,  the  best  American  ves- 
sel at  their  command,  he,  with  that 
single  ship,  kept  the  whole  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  part  of  that  of  Eng- 
land (then  poorly  protected),  in  a 
state  of  alarm.  Making  a  descent  at 
Whitehaven,  he  surprised  and  took 
two  forts,  with  thirty  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  set  fire  to  all  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour.  During  the  attack, 
the  house  of  the  eari  of  Selkirk,  near 
Whitehaven,  in  whose  service  Jones's 
father  had  lived  as  gardener,  was 
plundered;  and  Jones  returned  to 
Brest  with  200  prisoners  of  war, 
whose  support  involved  him  imme- 
diately in  a  variety  of  troubles.  Af- 
ter many  delays  and  vexations,  he, 
in  August,  1779,  sailed  with  a  squa- 
dron, to  repeat  his  ravages  on  the 
English  coast ;  and,  when  away  from 
his  convoy,  in  the  Bon  Homme  Ri- 
chard, he  captured  the  British  ship 
Serapis,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate 
engagement.  The  Serapis  was  much 
superior  in  force  to  Jones's  vessel, 
which  latter  sunk  not  long  after  the 
termination  of  the  conflict.  The  sen- 
sation produced  by  this  battle  was 
unexampled,  and  raised  die  fame  ot 
Jones  to  its  acme.  His  reception  at 
Paris,  whither  Franklin  instantly  in- 
vited him,  was  of  the  roost  flattering 
kind.  He  was  every  where  caressed; 
and  the  king  of  France  presented 
him  with  a  gold-hilted  sword.  In 
1781  Jones  arrived  at  Philadelphia; 
and  by  permission  of  the  American 
Congress,  which,  in  Washington  s 
name,  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  on  board  the 
French  fleet  until  the  conclusion  ot 
peace,  which  put  a  period  to  ^^^.^ 
val  career  in  the  service  of  the  Umtea 
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States.  He  afterwards  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Catherine  of  Kussia  to 
take  command  of  her  fleet ;  but  he 
soon  complained  of  neglect,  and  tliat 
the  prince  of  Nassau  and  others  were 
unjustly  set  above  him,  and  he  in 
consequence  retired  to  Paris,  on  a 
pension,  which  was  never  paid  by  the 
Kussians.  There  he  died  of  jaun- 
dice and  dropsy,  induced  by  vexa- 
tion, aged  45,  1792. 

James  Cook  (1728—1779),  bom 
at  Marton  in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire, 
was  son  of  a  pooi  cottager,  and  was 
engaged  at  the  plough  till  the  age  of 
13.  At  the  age  of  17  young  Cook 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  grocer; 
but  his  fondness  for  the  sea  overturn- 
ed his  father's  plans,  and  after  one 
year  and  a  halts  service  the  inden- 
tures were  cancelled,  and  in  1746 
he  was  bound  for  tliree  years  to 
a  ship  owner  at  Whitby.  He  was 
tlius  engaged  in  the  coasting  and 
coal  trade  till  1752,  when  he  was 
made  mate  of  a  vessel ;  and  the  next 
year  he  quitted  his  master's  service, 
and  entered  on  board  the  Eagle,  a 
king's  frigate.  Between  1753  and 
1760,  when  he  received  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission,  he  was  successfuUv 
employed  in  storing  his  mind  with 
that  knowledge  of  navigation  and 
mathematics,  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  in  so  remarkable  a  degree. 
The  skill  and  ability  which  he 
showed  in  America  and  on  the  Jor 
maica  station,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  sir  William  Bumaby 
the  commander,  and  to  the  admiralty ; 
and  when  in  1767  tlie  royal  society 
wished  to  observe  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus over  the  sun's  disk,  from  some 
of  the  blands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Cook  was  appointed  to  command 
the  ship  Endeavour  in  that  distant 
expedition.  He  was  in  consequence 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  captain,  and 
sailed  down  the  river,  accompanied 
by  sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
and  Mr. Green.  On  the  13th  of  April, 
1769,  he  reached  Otaheite,  where 
the  observations  were  to  be  made ; 
and  after  remaining  there  till  the  1 3th 
of  July,  he  set  sail  for  New  Zealand, 


and  reached  Batavia  10th  of  October, 
1770.  After  losing  many  of  his  men 
in  this  climate,  where  he  remained  till 
the  27th  of  December  to  repair  his 
ship,  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  ;  and 
he  anchored  in  the  Downs  on  the 
12th  June,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years.  The  abilities  displayed 
in  this  expedition  recommended  him 
to  the  command  of  the  two  ships  in- 
tended to  explore  the  coasts  of  the 
supposed  southern  hemisphere.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  1772,  he  sailed  on 
board  the  Resolution  with  Captain 
Furneaux,  who  had  the  command  of 
tlie  other  ship,  the  Adventure.  They 
reached  the  Cape  30th  October,  and 
leaving  it  on  the  22d  November,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  south.  The  vast 
fields  of  ice  which  presented  them- 
selves in  those  southern  latitudes,  and 
the  imminent  dangers  to  which  they 
hourly  exposed  the  ships,  convinced 
the  captain  (though,  it  has  been  since 
proved,  in  opposition  to  fact),  that 
no  land  was  to  be  found,  and  tliat 
further  attempts  were  useless  and 
perilous ;  and  on  the  17th  of  January 
1773,  he  sailed  towards  the  South 
Sea,  and  reached  England  on  the  1 4th 
of  July,  1774.  During  this  dan- 
gerous voyage  of  three  years  and  18 
days,  the  captain  lost  only  one  man 
out  of  a  crew  of  118.  The  discovery 
of  islands  in  the  southern  seas  had 
now  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
nation ;  and  another  project  was 
formed  to  find  out  a  north-west  pas- 
sage, and  thus  unite  the  Great  Pacific 
Ocean  with  the  north  of  the  Atlantic. 
On  this  occasion  Cook,  again  eager 
to  serve  his  country,  bid  adieu  to  his 
domestic  comforts,  and  a  third  time 
embarked  to  circumnavigate  the  world. 
He  set  sail  in  the  Discovery,  in  July, 
1776,  and  penetrated  towards  the 
north-west  of  America  fand  he  turned 
back  only  when  his  further  progress 
was  impeded  by  vast  fields  of  float- 
ing ice.  Unable,  in  consequence  of 
the  advanced  season,  to  go  further, 
he  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
stopped  at  Owyhee.  During  the 
nigntof  his  arrival  in  that  island,  the 
Indians  carried  away  the  Discover}'*3 
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cutter ;  and  Cook,  deterAined  to  re- 
cover it,  seized  the  king  of  the  b- 
land,  to  confine  him  on   board   his 
ship  till  the  restoration  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  struggle  which  took  place, 
the  captain  and  his  men  were  assailed 
by  the  Indians^  who  viewed  with 
resentment    the    captivity  of    their 
monarch  ;  and  before  he  could  reach 
the  boat,  Cook  received  a  severe  blow 
on .  the  head,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground.     Unable  alone  to  resist 
a  multitude  of  savage  foes,  while  his 
men  in  the  boat  and  on  the  shore 
seemed   intent  in   defending   them- 
selves, he  was  overpowered  by  his 
assailants,  and  slain.    His  body  was 
treated  with  savage  barbarity ;  and 
only  a  few  of  his  bones  were  recovered, 
which  his  disconsolate   companions 
committed  to  the  deep.     Tliis  melan- 
choly event  happened  14th  February, 
1779,  Cook  being  then  in  his  52d 
year.       The  account  of  the  death  of 
this  worthy  navigator  was  received 
with  general  sorrow.  His  services,  the 
humanity  which  he  had  always  shown 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  benevolence  with  which  he 
had  watched  over  tlie  health  of  his 
men,  entitled  him  to  universal   re- 
spect.     The  king  bestowed  on  his 
widow  a  pension  of    200/.  and  on 
each  of  his  children  25/. ;  a  reward 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  many  services 
of  their  relative.  Cook,though  cradled 
in  poverty,  had  vastly  improved  him- 
self by  diligence  and  assiduous  labour. 
He  possessed  great  natural  abilities  ; 
and  reading,  meditation,  and  severe 
application,  rendered  them  not  only 
respectable,   but   shining.      Of  his 
first  voyage  the  account  was  compiled 
by  Dr.  Hawkesworth.     Foster  was 
the  narrator  of  the  second  voyage ; 
and  as  he  had  shared  the  adventures 
of  the  naval  hero,  his  relation  must  be 
considered  as  accurate  as  it  is  interest- 
ing.    Among  the  compilers  of  the 
last  voyage,  men  of  ability  and  re- 

?utation  are  mentioned,    especially 
)r.   Douglas,  bishop   of   Salisbury, 
captain  King,  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

Jean    db  la    Pseousb    (1741 — 
1 788),borQ  at  Albi,  distinguished  him- 


self by  his  services  for  17  years  in  the 
Indian  seas ;  and  in  1 778  was  employ- 
ed in  America  under  d'Estaing.     He 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Grenada ; 
and  in  1782  he  destroyed  tlie  English 
factories  in  Hudson's  bay.     At  the 
peace  he  was  selected  by  Louis  XVI. 
to  command  the   Astrolabe  and  the 
Boussole,  on  a  voyage  of  discover}' ; 
and  the  monarch  himself  traced  out 
the  places  which  he  wished  to  be 
examined.    After  foUowing  the  track 
of  Cook,  visiting  the  north-west  of 
America,  and  advancing  to  Bebring's 
straits,  Perouse  came  down  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Asia,  along  Japan,  and, 
in  February  1 788,  visited  Botany  bay. 
Aflter  leaving  Botany  bay,  no  intelli- 
gence whatever  was  received  of  him  j 
and  it  is  imagined  tliat  he  perished  on 
some  unknown  shoals,  or  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  fury  of  the  savages,  in  his 
48th  year.       In    1791  the  national 
assembly  ordered  two  ships  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  him  ;  but,  afler  exploring 
those  seas  which  he  had  visited,  thg^ 
returned  without  being  able  to  satisfy 
the  friends  of  humanity  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  adven- 
turers.    His  voyages,  as  far  as  he 
sent  a  report  of  them  to  Europe, 
were  published  in  four  volumes  4to. 
James  Bruce  (1730—1794),  de- 
scended from  the  ancient    race   of 
Scottish  kings,  was  bom  at  Kinnaird, 
and  educated  at  Harrow,  and  after- 
wards at  Edinburgh.     The  indisposi- 
tion of  his  wife  induced  him  to  travel 
to  the  south  of  France ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  death,  he  prolopjed 
his  absence  from  home  by  visiting 
Portugal  and  Spain.     On  his  return 
he  accepted  the  consulship  of  Algie», 
in  1768 ;  and  after  learning  the  lan- 
guages of   Africa,    he    formed   the 
project  of  exploring  tlie  most  un- 
known parts  of  that  continent    In 
1768  he  visited  Aleppo,  and  enter- 
ing Egypt,  penetrated  into  Abyssinia; 
where  for  nearly  six  years  he  remained 
examining  the  antiquities,  the  man- 
ners,  and  institutions  of  a  people 
known  to  Europeans  only  by  name. 
The  history  of  this  excursion  was 
published  in  five  volumes  4to,  1790 ; 
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but  so  marvellous  did  the  circum- 
stances related  by  the  traveller  appear, 
that  few  credited  his  narrative.  An 
extended  'edition  of  the  travels  of 
Baron  Munchausen  came  forth  in 
ridicule  of  the  work  ;  and  the  most 
unkind  things  were  said  and  written 
of  the  amiable  author  by  an  unfeeling 
public.  Subsequent  travellers  in 
Abyssinia  have  authenticated  nearly 
every  assertion  of  Mr.  Bruce.  During 
his  absence,  his  relations  claimed  his 
property,  and  would  have  divided  the 
smm,  had  not  the  traveller  returned  at 
the  critical  moment,  in  177{*.  Soon  af- 
ter, to  prevent  a  similar  event,  he  mar- 
ried. He  was  unfortunately  killed  by 
a  fall  down  his  staircase  at  Kinnaird, 
1794,  in  his  65th  year.  King  George 
III.  purchased  his  drawings  for  2000/., 
and  paid  for  the  engraving  of  the 
plates  in  his  *  Travels.* 

Benjamin  Franklin  (1706  — 
1790),  born  at  Boston  in  America, 
was  son  of  a  tallow-chandler,  who 
bound  him  apprentice  to  his  own 
brother,  a  printer.  Eager  after 
knowledge,  young  Franklin  read  at- 
tentively at  night  the  works  which 
he  had  printed  in  the  day  ;  and  from 
thus  perusing  a  translation  of  Xeno- 
phon,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  '  that 
energetic  ardour,  which  at  last  raised 
him  to  fame  and  distinction.'  A  dif- 
ference with  his  uncle  removed  him 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia; 
where  he  was  noticed  by  the  governor 
Keith,  and  encouraged  to  set  up  busi- 
ness for  himself.  With  this  view  he 
came  to  London,  but  soon  discovered 
that  the  promises  of  his  patron  were 
the  unmeaning  professions  of  polished 
life  ;  and  after  working  as  a  journej'- 
man  printer,  he,  in  1726,  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  commenced  on  his 
own  account,  and  married.  His 
*  Poor  Richard's  Almanac*  appeared 
17S2,  and  so  pleased  the  public  by 
its  valuable  maxims  of  prudence  and 
economy,  that  not  less  than  100,000 
copies  were  sold  in  one  year.  The 
author  was  in  1736  made  clerk  to  the 
general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  in  1787  postmaster  at  Philadel- 
phia.   In  1752  he  made  the  import- 


ant discovery  that  electricity  and 
lightning  are  identical ;  and  snowed 
the  propriety  of  guarding  buildings 
against  the  effects  of  storms  by  con* 
dnctors.  Distinguished  thus  as  a 
philosopher,  Franklin  was  equally 
so  as  a  statesman ;  and  on  his  ap- 
pearance in  England,  1787,  as  a^ent 
for  Pennsylvania,  he  was  received 
with  respect  by  public  men,  and 
honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  Royal 
Society.  In  another  visit  to  England, 
1764,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  tlie 
commons,  and  examined  with  respect 
to  the  stamp  act ;  and  being,  on  his 
return  home,  elected  a  member  of 
congress,  his  republican  notions 
prompted  him  to  become  one  of  the 
foremost  to  ur^e  a  separation  of  the 
American  provinces  from  the  mother 
country.  In  the  same  spirit,  he  of- 
fered to  conduct  secret  negotia- 
tions with  France  ;  and  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  provinces  were  low, 
he  embarked  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco, 
which  he  sold  at  Nantes  to  defray 
his  expenses.  He  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  the  French,  who 
admired  the  singularity  of  his  dress, 
and  the  simplicity  of  fiis  republican 
manners;  the  poets,  and  Voltaire 
more  particularly,  honoured  him ;  and 
the  government,  by  most  unjustifia- 
bly signing  a  treaty  of  oflFensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  him,  declared 
war  with  England.  When  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  was  acknow- 
ledged 1782,  Franklin,  who  had  con- 
tinued at  Paris,  signed  the  treaty  ot 
peace,  1788,  and  strengthened  the  in- 
terests of  his  rebellious  country  by 
alliances  with  Prussia  and  Sweden  ; 
and  on  his  arrival  in  America,  1765, 
he  was  made  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  in  a  most  distracted  state, 
and  was  thus  furnished  with  labour 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
terminated  at  the  a^e  of  84,  1790. 
Franklin  has  the  praise  of  being  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune.  The 
revolutionary  French  were  enamour- 
ed of  his  character,  and  Turgot  was 
regarded  as  eclip|sing  Virgil  when  he 
wrote  under  a  picture  of  him,*  2?n- 
pvU  cwtofidmenticejOrumquettfraTmu* 
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On  the  first  account,  the  American's 
perseverance  certainly  merits  our  ad- 
miration ;  but  from  what  tyrants  he 
phicked  the  sceptre,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  guess.  Like  all  self-educated  men, 
Franklin  was  a  sceptic,  or  at  best 
what  may  be  called  indifferently  So- 
cinian  or  Deist. 

DiONYSE  DlDEUOT  (1713—1784) 
was  born  at  Langres,  and  afler  re- 
ceiving his  education  among  the 
Jesuits,  settled  in  Paris  as  an  author. 
His  'Pens^es  Philosophiques'  made 
him  known,  1746  ;  but  his  celebrity 
chiefly  arises  from  the  '  Dictionnaire 
Encyclop^dique/  a  gigantic  work, 
planned  by  himself,  and  completed 
by  him,  with  the  assistance  of  D' Alem- 
bert,  and  other  men  of  genius,  after 
a  labour  of  20  years,  1767.  As  the 
religious  portion  of  the  Encyclopedic 
was  rife  with  the  most  aangerous 
sceptical  opinions,  tlie  government 
imprisoned  the  printers  in  the  Bas- 
tille ;  and  although  the  whole  edition 
eventually  sold,  Diderot  found  the 
gain  so  little,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  dispose  of  his  own  valuable  library, 
which  the  empress  of  Russia  gene- 
rously purchased  for  50,000  livres. 
The  philosopher  employed  his  re- 
maining years  in  writing  on  various 
subjects — moral,  immoral,  and  politi- 
cal ;  and  for  his  sceptical  notions  in 
his  *  Letters  on  tlie  Blind,'  1749,  he 
was  imprisoned  six  montlis  at  Vin- 
cennes.  In  private  life  Diderot  was 
amiable,  and  he  consequently  made 
many  friends;  but  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented tliat  his  abilities  were  so 
frequently  exerted  to  destroy  the 
verv  basis  of  that  society  he  seems 
to  have  been  so  calculated  to  adorn. 
He  died  suddenly,  on  rising  from  the 
dinner-table,  aged  71,  1784.  As 
what  is  called  *  The  French  Pliiloso- 
phy*  owes  its  origin  to,  or  at  least 
has  found  its  throne  in,  the  Encyclo- 
pedic, it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  how 
rapidly  the  infidel  fabric  it  con- 
structed has  shrivelled  into  the 
smallest  of  fractions,  and  is  about 
to  vanish  into  nonentity.  The  his- 
tory and  thoughts  of  the  'Juifs 
mis^rables,'  so  grossly  attacked   by 


the  Encyclopedists,  tlie  barbaric  war- 
song  of  a;  Barak  and  Deborah,  the 
rapt  prophetic  utterance  of  an  un- 
kempt Isaiali— still  exist,  and  are 
still  treasured  :  three  thousand  years 
at  least  have  they  endured — while 
the  thrice  resplendent  Encyclopedia 
is  sinking  unpitied  to  oblivion  in 
three  score!  Thote  were  tones 
caught  from  the  sacred  melody  of 
the  All,  and  have  harmony  and 
meaning  for  ever  ;  these  are  but  the 
discords  of  darkness,  and  tlieir  jang- 
ling dies  away  with  nothing  more  of 
harmony  to  remember  than  the  clash- 
inff  sound  of  their  departing  cym- 
bals. In  a  word,  all  epochs  wherein 
Belief  prevails,  under  what  form  it 
may,  are  splendid,  heart-elevating, 
fruitful  for  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity :  all  epochs,  on  the  contrary, 
wherein  Unbelief  under  wliat  form 
soever,  maintains  its  sorry  victory, 
should  they  even  for  a  moment  glit- 
ter with  a  sham  splendour,  vanisli 
from  the  eyes  of  the  earliest  posterity, 
because  no  one  chooses  to  burden 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  un- 
fruitful—no one  desires  to  follow  a 
torch,  which  is  to  become  extinct  at 
the  instant  it  lias  brought  the  way- 
farer within  the  precincts  of  impene- 
trable darkness. 

William  Heberoen  (1710  — 
1801),  bom  in  London,  completed 
his  education  at  St  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow.  In  1739  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  and  commenced  practice  as 
a  physician  at  Cambridge,  giving  at 
the  same  time  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  Materia  Medica  to  the  university 
students.  In  1748  he  removed  to 
London,  and^  as  one  of  the  college 
of  Physicians,  and  a  member  of  the 
Ro}'al  Society,  was  concerneU  in  the 
publication  of  several  periodical 
works  connected  witli  medicine  and 
general  science;  a  course  which  has 
seldom  been  productive  of  faiients 
to  the  metropolitan  practitioner. 
Dr.  Heberden's  only  distinct  work  is 
'  Medical  Commentaries  on  the  His- 
tory and  Cure  of  Diseases,'  a  pos^ 
humous  publication  in  Latin  ana 
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English.  He  died  at  Windsor,  aged 
91,  1801. 

John  Fothergill,  of  a  Quaker 
family,  born  1712,  at  Carr-end  York- 
shire, was  educated  at  Sedburgh 
school,  Yorkshire,  and  in  1718  bound 
to  an  apothecary  at  Bradford.  He 
studied  under  Wilmot  at  St.  Tlio- 
roas's  hospital,  and  then  went  to 
Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  visited 
Leyden,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
in  1740  settled  in  London.  He  was 
a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  Physi- 
cians, London,  and  fellow  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  the  Royal  and  Anti- 
quarian Societies.  He  rose  in  fame 
and  practice ;  so  that  his  profession 
brought  him  little  less  than  7000/. 
per  annum,  and  enabled  him  to  accu- 
mulate a  property  of  80,000/.  He 
died  1780,  aged  68.  He  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  natural  history, 
formed  a  botanical  garden  at  Upton, 
in  Essex,  and  liberally  endowed  a 
seminary  of  young  Quakers  at  Ac- 
worth,  near  Leeds,  for  the  education 
and  clothing  of  Ubovc  300  children. 
He  published  some  tracts,  the  best  of 
which  is  *0n  the  Ulcerous  Sore 
Tliroat,'  and  was  a  great  patron  of 
learned  men.  He  assisted  Sydney 
Parkinson  in  his  account  of  his 
'  Soutli  Sea  Voyage  ;*  at  the  expense 
of  2000/.  printed  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
original,  by  Anthony  Purver,  the 
Quaker  ;  and  published  Percy's  Key 
to  the  New  Testament,  for  the  use  of 
his  seminary. 

William  Cullen*  was  bom  in 
Lanarkshire,  served  his  time  with  an 
apothecary  at  Glasgow,  and  then 
went  as  surgeon  in  a  vessel  to  the 
West  Indies.  On  his  return,  he 
settled  at  Shotts,  and  afterwards  at 
Hamiltont  'By  the  advice  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  he  removed  to 
Glasgow,  and  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  university.  About  this 
time  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  Hunter.  In  1746  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  chemistry  at 
Glasgow,  and  in  1751  was  nominated 
king^s  professor  of  medicine.  In 
1756  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  vacant 


seat  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
he  displayed  such  knowledge,  that  an 
opposition  was  raised  against  him  by 
those  who  envied  his  fame,  and  could 
not  rival  his  abilities.  He  published 
the  lectures  which  he  delivered,  in 
consequence  of  the  Appearance  of  a 
surreptitious  copy.  He  at  last  re- 
signed his  office  to  Dr.  Black,  in 
consequence  of  growing  infirmities, 
though  he  afterwards  joined  Dr. 
Gregory,  to  give  lectures  on  the 
practice  of  physic  He  died  1790, 
aged  78.  His  other  works  were, 
'  Lines  of  Physic,'  '  Synopsis  Noso- 
logiae  Methodicce,'  and  a  'Treatise 
on  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Per- 
sons.' 

John  Hunter,  younger  brother  of 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  was  bom  at 
Long  Calderwood,  1728.  When  10 
years  old,  he  lost  his  &ther ;  and  this 
so  retarded  his  advancement  in  know- 
ledge, that  he  was  20  years  old  before 
he  became  sensible  of  the  propriety 
of  applying  himself  to  a  profession. 
The  reputation  of  his  brother  excited 
him  to  surgical  pursuits,  and  he 
joined  him  in  London,  1 748.  After 
becoming  a  pupil  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, 'and  visitmg  Scotland,  he  en- 
tered at  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford,  but 
without  losing  sight  of  his  medical 
studies.  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
house-surgeon  to  St.  George's  hospi- 
tal, and  was  admitted  by  his  brother 
as  an  assistant  in  his  lectures.  He 
now  devoted  himself  to  anatomical 
studies  for  10  long  years ;  and  was 
thus  enabled  not  only  to  understand, 
but  to  improve  the  art  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  The  ramification  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  in  the  nose,  the 
arteries  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  birds,  were, 
among  other  important  subjects,  sa- 
tisfactorily described.  The  excessive 
attention  which  he  bestowed  on  his 
anatomical  studies  had  such  an  effect 
on  his  health,  that  to  re-establish  it 
he  went  abroad,  and  was  surgeon  on 
the  staff*  with  the  army  at  Belleisle. 
In  1767  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  the  next  year  he 
went  to  reside  jn  Jennyn-street,  in 
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the  house  which  his  brother  had 
quitted  for  Windmill-etreet.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon-ex- 
traordinary to  the  king;  and  in  1783 
he  removed  to  Leicester^uare, 
where  he  had  prepared  a  house  for 
the  reception  a£  his  valuable  mu- 
seum. Besides  the  appointment  of 
surgeon  to  St.  George's  hospital,  he 
was  in  1 786  deputy  surgeon^general 
to  the  army,  and  in  1790  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Adair  as  inspector-gene- 
ral of  hospitals,  and  as  surgeon- 
general  to  the  army ;  in  which  year 
he  resigned  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Everard  Elome,  his  surgical  lectures, 
wliich  he  found  too  kborious  and 
inconvenient  for  his  extensive  prao 
tice.  He  was  unfortunately  subject 
to  strong  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
heart  since  1786;  and  as  irritation 
generally  produced  those  s]^mptoms, 
he  unfortunately  met,  in  his  visit  to 
St  George*s  hospital,  16th  October, 
1793,  some  vexatious  circumstances. 
Eager  to  check  the  feelings  of  his 
mind,  he  walked  into  another  room  ; 
and  while  turning  round  to  speak  to 
a  physician,  he  fell  down,  and  expired 
instantly,  without  a  groan.  He  was 
in  his  66th  year.  As  an  able  ex- 
perimentalist, John  Hunter  will  long 
be  remembered  with  respect  and  gra^ 
titude ;  the  dexterity  of  his  opera- 
tions was  equalled  only  bv  his  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  His  chief 
works  are,  *A  Treatise  on  the  Hu- 
man Teeth,'  and  another  'On  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot 
Wounds.'  His  collection  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  arranged  in  a  clear 
order  to  exhibit  the  corresponding 
parts  of  animals,  was  most  valuable. 

Joseph  Black,  eminent  as  a  phy- 
sician and  chemist,  succeeded  Dr. 
CuUen  as  chemical  professor  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1 765,  To  him  science  is  in- 
debted for  a  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  6xed  air,  and  of  the  causes  of  the 
causticity  of  alkaline  substances.  He 
originated  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat, 
on  which  depend  the  causes  of  flu- 
idit;^  and  evaporation;  and  proved 
bodies  to  be  expanded  by  heat, 
whereon  rests  the  principle  of  the 


thermometer.  Dr.  Black  also  show- 
ed that  the  boiling  of  water  disposed 
it  to  freeze  more  readily ;  and  that 
flint  was  held  in  solution  in  the  hot 
springs  of  Iceland.  The  death  of 
this  great  man,  who  was  a  baclielor, 
was  sudden,  and  occurred  in  his  72d 
year,  1 799.  A  servant,  on  entering  his 
sitting-room,  found  him  a  corpse, 
though  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  cup 
of  milk-and-water  resting  on  his  knee, 
and  held  so  steadily,  that  not  a  drop 
of  the  liquid  had  been  spilled. 

William  Buchan  was  a  Scottish 
physician,  who  settled  in  London,  and 
became  well  known  for  his  *  Domestic 
Medicine,'  the  parent  of  many  similar 
books.  His  work  met  with  much 
opposition  from  medical  practition- 
ers, but  has  still  maintained  its 
ground,  and  is  likely  so  to  do  while 
people  delight  in  being  their  own 
doctors,  a  practice  at  wliich  tlie  fa- 
culty neea  not  repine.  *  Let  all 
men,*  said  an  eminent  lawyer,  *  make 
their  own  wills,  and  there  will  be  a 
plentiful  legacy  for  tlie  courts.'  Me- 
dical men  themselves,  when  ill,  give 
up  the  helm,  and  call  in  a  brother 
physician  to  prescribe  for  them :  how 
much  more  need  then  have  they  of 
another  physician  for  themselves  ihan 
themselves,  who  have  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  who  are 
nearly  ignorant  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  frame?  It  must  be  own- 
ed, to  our  regret,  tliat  the  existing 
acquaintance  with  diseases  is  not  suf 
ficient  to  put  to  silence  the  preten- 
sions of  quackery,  or  perhaps  to  war- 
rant the  claim  of  even  the  regular 
profession  on  the  unlimited  confldence 
of  mankind.  As  respects  tlie  nervous 
system,  for  instance,  next  to  nothing 
is  ascertained:  cause  and  effect  are 
constantly  confounded  in  treating  its 
cases  of  disturbance.  Hence  Browns, 
and  Buchans,  and  Dicksons  will  at 
all  times  be  regarded  for  a  time  as 
veritable  reformers;  till  even  iheir 
^  fallacies'  are  discovered,  and  the  old 
plans  of  treatment,  with  all  their  de- 
fects, are  again  in  vogue.  Dr.  Buchan 
died  1805,  aged  86. 

SiA  William  Bsowns,  a  physician, 
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who  practised  with  success  at  Lynn 
in  Norfolk,  and  settled  in  London, 
where  he  died,  1774,  aged  82.  He 
left  three  prize  medals  to  Cambridge 
University,  for  the  rising  poets  of 
alma  mater.  He  wrote  many  ingeni- 
ous pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin 
and  in  English,  besides  a  translation 
of  Gregory's  Elements  of  Catoptrics 
and  Dioptrics.  He  was  a  man  of 
genuine  wit,  was  eccentric,  but  had 
a  great  command  of  temper;  and 
when  Foote  introduced  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  dispute  with  the  col- 
lege of  physicians,  in  his  '  Devil 
upon  two  Sticks,'  and  caricatured  him 
as  a  tall  figure,  with  his  wig  and 
identical  coat,  tlie  physician,  disdain- 
ing to  resent  the  affront,  sent  the 
actor  his  card,  to  compliment  him  on 
his  happy  repi^entation,  accompa- 
nying it  with  his  muff,  which  he  said 
had  been  omitted  in  the  play.  The 
medals  alluded  to  are  of  gold,  value 
five  guineas  each :  they  are  given  annu- 
ally to  three  undergraduates,  first, 
for  a  Greek  ode,  after  Sappho ;  se- 
condly, for  a  Latin  ode,  in  imitation 
of  Horace ;  and  lastly,  for  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  epigrams.  He  also 
founded  a  scholarship  at  Peterhouse, 
having  himself  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  that  college. 

John  Pringie  commenced  his 
career  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  En- 
tering into  practice  in  London  as  a 
physician,  he  was  highly  successful ; 
and  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
the  '  Diseases  of  the  Army,'  eventu- 
ally led  to  the  appointment  of  queen's 
physician  and  a  baronetcy.  For  his 
advancement  of  natural  philosophy, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.     He  died  1782,  aged  76. 

Albert  von  Halleb,  a  Swiss, 
after  visiting  England,  became  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  the  newly-founded 
university  of  Gottingen,and  was  made 
a  baron.  His  'First  Lines  of  Physio- 
log)''  has  only  lately  been  superseded 
as  a  text^book  in  schools  of  medicine, 
by  the  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 
Haller's  German  ^oems  display  depth 
of  thought,  and  richness  of  imagina- 


tion :  and  that  he  was  a  truly  rdigious 
man,  his  excellent  letters  to  his  daugh- 
ter on  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion  amply  show.  He  died  1777, 
aged  69. 

Job  ANN  ZiMMERMANN,a  Swiss,  who 
became  physician  royal  at  Hanover, 
was  some  time  at  the  court  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  and  attended  that 
monarch  in  his  last  illness.  He  was 
a  martyr  to  hypochondriasis,  which 
was  augmented  by  the  insanity  of  his 
son,  and  the  early  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  On  the  approach  of  the 
French  towards  Hanover,  in  1 794,  he 
almost  lost  his  reason ;  and  antici- 
pating the  pillage  of  his  house,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  ^rtune,  he  wasted  to 
a  skeleton,  and  died,  aged  60.  Of 
his  work  on  Solitude,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  author  was  unable  to 
put  his  own  maxims  in  force;  his 
melancholy  continually  driving  him, 
not  only  out  of  retirement,  but  from 
one  noisy  city  to  another,  as  if  mock- 
ing his  philosophical  speculations. 

Emanuel  Kant,  son  of  a  saddler 
of  Konigsberg,  in  Germany,  liaving 

?ublished  in  1781  *  The  Critique  of 
*ure  Reason,'  became  the  founder  of 
what  has  been  since  called  *  The  Cri- 
tical Philosophy ;'  and  he  lived  to  see 
his  theory  supplant  every  other  me- 
taphysical system  in  the  German 
universities.  Kant  divides  all  know- 
ledge into  that  whicli  is  h  priori  and 
that  which  is  a  posteriori.  The  for- 
mer is  conferred  upon  us  by  our  na- 
ture ;  and  our  ideas  fk  priori,  he  says, 
are  produced  ivUh  experience,  but 
not  by  it,  and  exist  in  the  mind,  of 
which  they  are  forms.  They  are 
distinguished  from  otlier  ideas  by  ap- 
pearing universal  and  necessaiy ;  and 
their  converse  is  impossible.  Ideas  il 
posteriori,  which  we  derive  from  ex- 
perience, he  asserts  have  no  such 
characters.  What  we  have  seen,  or 
felt,  or  heard,  we  may  see,  or  feel, 
or  hear  again ;  but  we  do  not  per- 
ceive anypossibility  in  its  being  other- 
wise. '  FoT  instance,'  he  continues, 
'  a  house  is  on  dre  in  my  view :  I  am 
certain  of  the  fact :  but  it  affords  me 
no  general  or  necessary  knowledge. 
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It  is  altogether  h  posteriori :  the  ma- 
terials are  furnished  by  the  individual 
impression  I  have  received,  and  that 
impression  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent. But  if  I  take  two  small 
balls,  and  learn  to  call  twice  two 
four,  I  shall  be  immediately  con- 
vinced that  any  two  bodies  whatever, 
when  added  to  any  two  other  bodies, 
will  constantly  make  the  sum  of 
bodies  four.  Experience  has  indeed 
afibrded  me  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring this  knowledge;  but  it  has 
not  given  it  to  me ;  for  how  could 
experience  prove  to  me  tliatthis  truth 
should  never  vary  ?  Experience  must 
always  be  limited;  and  therefore 
cannot  teach  us  that  which  is  neces- 
sary and  universal.'  Kant  then  goes 
on  to  define  what  he  calls  the  forms 
of  tlie  understanding,  using  the  most 
absurd  titles,  such  as  the  paralogism 
of  pure  reason,  the  ideal  transcend- 
ental, and  so  forth ;  and  we  need 
ooly  observe  that  his  theory  contains 
little  in  it  that  is  new  beyond  classi- 
fication, in  which  respect  it  is  entitled 
to  some  praise.  Kant  died  in  1604, 
aged  80. 

Richard  Arkwrioht  ( 1782 — 
1792),  bom  of  humble  parents  at 
Preston,  Lancashire,  commenced  life 
as  a  barber,  and  displayed  something 
like  talent  in  his  occupation  by  dye- 
ing hair ;  a  species  of  genius  for  which 
he  received  all  due  honour,  in  an 
age  when  every  body  preferred  the 
capital  appendage  of  a  stranger  to  his 
own  natural  locks.  Something,  pro- 
bably connected  with  his  ambula- 
tory occupation,  induced  him  to  give 
lip  wig-making  for  the  search  after 
*  perpetual  motion.'  The  people  of 
his  neighbourhood  were  all  engaged 
in  spinning ;  especially  in  imitating 
those  cotton-manufactures  of  India, 
which,  coming  from  Calicut,  were 
known  by  the  name  of  calico.  The 
demand  tor  the  English  representa^ 
tive  liad  become  so  great,  that  the 
manufacturers  were  placed  in  con- 
tinual difficulties  by  the  scanty  sup- 
ply of  materials.  Linen  and  cotton 
mixed  composed  the  article  so  much 
in  demand ;  but  it  was  found  lmpo9« 


sible  to  spin  the  fibres  of  cotton  into 
a  thrcsEui  sufficiently  strong  to  be  used 
as  a  warp.  Cotton  was  therefore 
only  employed  for  the  weft,  and  linen 
for  the  warp;  and  the  raw  cotton 
and  the  linen  yam  were  always  given 
by  the  master-manufacturers  to  the 
cottagers  of  the  villages,  who  both 
card^  and  spun  the  cotton- wool,  and 
wove  the  cloth.  The  one-thread 
wheel  was  the  only  machine  em- 
ployed; and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  four  miles 
in  a  morning,  before  he  could  collect 
from  the  spinners  wefl  enough  to 
serve  him  tor  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  All  this  was  observed  by  Ark- 
wriglit.  Aerial  and  unimportant  in- 
deed was  the  '  perpetual  motion'  after 
which  he  had  so  long  languished,  in 
comparison  of  that  dynamic  principle 
which,  when  judiciously  brought  into 
play,  would  set  off  and  keep  in 
motion  10,000  spinning-wheels,  and 
prove  a  perfect  wheel  of  fortune  to 
the  discoverer.  He  sat  down,  and 
after  a  while  found  himself  so  com- 
petent to  aid  the  impatient  cotton- 
masters,  that  Mr.  Smalley,  of  Pres- 
ton, and  ultimately  Mr.  Need,  of 
Nottingham,  afforded  him  pecuuiaiy 
means  to  build  a  mill,  and  begin  his 
experiments.  Arkwright,  having  no 
original  mechanical  skill,  had  con- 
structed the  model  of  a  machine, 
which  Mr.  Stmtt,  Need's  partner, 
rendered  perfect :  he  saw  the  merit 
of  the  work  at  a  glance,  but  the 
wheels  were  not  properly  adapted  to 
each  other,  and  no  labour  of  the  in- 
ventor could  remedy  the  defect  A 
patent  was  obtainea,  1769,  for  the 
machine  made  after  the  improved 
model;  and  the  'spinning-frame,'  as 
it  was  called,  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  which 
effected  the  work  by  two  pair  of 
rollers  tumed  by  machinery,  veiy 
shortly  superseded  the  common  wheel. 
But  much  hostility  began  to  be  dis- 
played in  various  (quarters  against  the 
frame.;  and  especially  by  one  Har- 
grave,  a  carpenter  of  Iblackbura,  who 
had  lately  invented  the  spinning-jen- 
ny, which,  with  no  more  labour  nor 
time  than  had  previously  been  re- 
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quired  to  form  a  single  thread,  spun 
tnirtv.  Arkwright,  however,  quietly 
watciied  his  opportunity,  and  at 
length  gained  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  the  jenny,  to  excel  in 
every  way  its  method  of  carding  and 
roving,  which  he  produced  by  machi- 
nery, and  obtained  a  second  patent. 
Colonel  Mordaunt,  however,  and 
others  obtained  the  cancelling  of  this 
and  the  former  grant  of  privilege,  on 
tlie  ground  that  Arkwright  was  not 
the  inventor;  nevertheless  the  tide 
of  fortune  had  set  in,  and  for  many 
subsequent  years  the  market-prices 
of  cotton-twist  were  fixed  by  the  en- 
terprising patentee.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  the  claim  of 
Arkwright  to  the  invention  is  now 
admitted  ;  and  that  the  frame,  when 
put  in  motion,  performs  the  whole 
process  of  spinning,  leaving  only  to 
man  the  office  of  supplying  the  ma- 
teria), and  of  joinins  tlie  thread  when 
it  happens  to  break.  Such  became 
the  wealth  of  tlie  projector,  that  he 
actually  built  out  of  his  own  pocket 
the  better  part  of  the  town  of  Crom- 
ford,  where  his  works  were  situated, 
and  erected  for  a  place  of  residence 
the  splendid  stone  pile  of  Willersley 
Castle,  now  possessed  by  his  son, 
(supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the  owner 
of  five  millions  of  property),  situated 
on  the  commanding  eminence  that 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Derwent  in  its  course  through  Mat- 
lock Dale.  As  high  sheriff  of  Der- 
byshire, 1786,  ArKwright  presented 
an  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
king  on  his  escaping  the  attempt  of 
Margaret  Nicholson  to  assassinate 
him,  and  was  knighted ;  and  sir  Hi- 
chard,  the  son  of  lowly  parents,  went 
to  his  grave  lamented  and  respected, 
1792,  in  his  60th  year,  leaving  a 
fortune  of  half  a  milhon.  Since  sir 
Richard^s  death,  the  advantage  of  his 
invention  to  the  country  has  been 
fully  shown.  Between  1820  and  1836 
tlie  exports  to  foreign  countries  of 
cotton  yam  increased  from  23  to 
105  millions  of  pounds;  and  warps 
are  now  sent  abroad,  sized  and  dress- 
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ed,  ready  to  be  put  into  th^  loom, 
thus  affording  every  facility  for  the 
most  unskilful  workman  to  weave 
them  into  piece. 

Matthew  Boulton  (1728—1809), 
born  at  Birmingham,  engaged  in  bu- 
siness as  a  maker  of  hardware,  and 
invented  and  brought  to  great  per- 
fection inlaid  steel  buckles,  watch 
chains,  &c ;  of  which  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  France,  whence 
they  were  re-purchased  by  the  Eng- 
lish with  avidity,  as  supposed  speci- 
mens of  French  ingenuity.  In  1762, 
having  greatly  enlarged  his  business, 
Mr.  Boulton  purchased  a  lease  of  the 
Soho,  two  miles  from  Birmingham, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford ;  and  what 
had  hitherto  been  a  barren  heath, 
was  gradually  converted  into  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  and  school  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  where  ingenious 
men  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the 
proprietor  to  display  their  talents. 
The  introduction  of  the  steam-en- 
gine at  Soho  brought  on  a  friendship, 
and  soon  after  a  partnership,  with 
Mr.  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  1769 ;  and 
the  pair  speedily  rose  to  eminence  and 
wealth  by  attempting  an  improved 
coinage,  which  king  George  III.  es- 
pecially patronized.  A  method  of 
copying  oil  paintings,  so  as  actually 
to  deceive  connoisseurs,  and  other 
curious  undertakings,  subsequently 
made  all  Europe  acquainted  with  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Boulton ;  who  died 
highly  respected,  aged  81,  1609. 

William  Warburton  (1698  — 
1779),  bom  at  Newark,  Notts,  was 
taken  from  Okeham  school  into  the 
office  of  his  father,  an  attorney  of 
Newark.  The  business  however  was 
by  ao  means  a  flourishing  one,  and 
young  Warburton  therefore  read  for 
orders,  1 723 ;  and  soon  after  he  had 
been  ordained,  he  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Burnt  Broughton  by  sir 
Robert  Sutton,  to  whom  he  had 
dedicated  a  work  on  Miracles,  1727. 
Sir  Robert  also  obtained  a  place  for 
his  name  in  the  list  of  the  king^s 
masters  of  arts,  on  his  majesty's  visit 
to  Cambridge,  1728;  and  he  thus 
supplied  the  want  of  an  academical 
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education,  At  Broughton  he  re^ 
mained  several  years,  during  which 
he  published, '  The  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses  demonstrated,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Religious  Deist,  from  the 
omission  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fu- 
ture State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments in  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
1788.'  So  bold  and  paradoxical  a 
production  met  with  adversaries 
among  all  parties  ;  but,  undismayed 
by  animadversion,  he  published  a 
*  Vindication*  of  his  opinions,  and 
persevered  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  tlie  leading  principle,  will 
ever  remain  a  monument  of  genius 
and  learning  scarcely  to  be  paralleled 
among  the  theological  productions  of 
any  age  or  nation.  Warburton  now 
became  acquainted  with  Pope  Uie 
poet,  who,  having  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-park,  near  Bath, 
he  eventually  married  that  gentle- 
man's niece,  and  became  possessed  of 
the  estate  in  her  right.  From  being 
preacher  at  Lincoln's-inn,  1 746,  War- 
burton  rose  from  stall  to  deanry,  un- 
til in  1759  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Gloucester.  In  1762  came  forth  his 
'Doctrine  of  Grace,'  in  which  he 
severely  handles  the  methodists ;  and 
in  1768  he  established  a  lecture  at 
Lincoln's-inn,  on  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Christianity  from  the  pro- 
phecies. In  1769  he  was  grievously 
afflicted  by  the  decease  of  his  only 
son  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of  19 ; 
and  he  himself  died,  aged  81,  1779. 
The  great  talents  of  Warburton  were 
shorn  of  their  lustre  by  his  haughty 
and  dogmatical  tone  in  controversy ; 
and  however  sound  his  argument, 
good  his  cause,  and  perspicuous  his 
style,  he  is  always  the  coarse  and 
thundering,  the  brow-beating  and 
exasperating  disputant ;  by  which  he 
made  all  who  ventured  a  tilt  with 
him,  his  bitter  personal  foes. 

Zachary  Pearce  (1690—1774) 
was  son  of  a  London  distiller,  and 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge.  Judge  Par- 
ker obtained  him  the  living  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields,   London;   and 


in  1739  he  was  made  dean  of  Win- 
chester. In  1748,  though  raised  to 
the  see  of  Bangor,  his  '  Nolo  episoo- 
pari'  was  conscientious,  as  his  wishes 
pointed  entirely  to  a  life  of  retire- 
ment ;  and  though  translated  to  Ro- 
chester, vrith  the  deanry  of  West- 
minster annexed,  1756,  his  anxiety 
to  retire  was  so  sincere,  that  the  go- 
vernment yielded  to  his  repeated  re- 
quest, and  allowed  him  to  resign  the 
more  valuable  appointment,  the 
deanry,  in  fiivour  of  Dr.  Thomas- 
retaining  the  bishopric,  to  a  relin- 
quishment of  which  on  the  part  of  a 
prelate  there  exist  potent  objections 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  This 
worthy  divine  and  father,  who  gave 
5000/.  to  the  college  for  clergymai*s 
widows  at  Bromley^  and  was  as  much 
distinguished  for  learning  as  munifi- 
cence, died,  aged  84,  1774.  His 
chief  work,  besides  controvarsial 
ones,  is  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts.' 

John  Douglas  (1721—1807), 
bom  at  Pittenween,  Fifeshire,  was 
grandson  of  a  clergyman  of  the  epis- 
copal church  of  Scotland,  who  liad 
been  deprived  of  his  living  at  the 
Revolution,  and  son  of  a  London 
innkeeper.  From  Dunbar  school  he 
went  to  St.  Mary  hall,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  Baliol  college. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  the  Foot-guards ; 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745.  He 
was  afterwards  recommended  to  the 
earl  of  Bath  as  a  traveUing  tutor  to 
his  son,  lord  Pulteney,  with  whom 
he  visited  several  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  he  quitted  him,  and  re- 
turned to  England,  1749,  when  his 
patron  gave  him  the  living  of  High 
Ercal,  Salop.  He  now  comment^ 
author,  and  published,  amongst  other 
works,  *  The  Criterion,  or  a  Discourse 
on  Miracles,'  designed  as  a  defence 
of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of 
sceptical  writers,  and  especially  of 
Hume ;  and  he  was  made  successively 
a  royal  chaplain,  canon  of  Windsor, 
canon  of  st  Paul's,  and  dean  of 
Windsor,  the  last  in  1762.    It  was 
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at  this  period  that  Dr.  Douglas  was 
connected  with  many  of  the  literary 
characters  of  London  ;  Goldsmith,  in 
his  '  Retaliation/  shows  him  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  beef-steak 
club  ;  and  he  also  belonged  to  that 
club  of  which  Johnson  was  the  soul. 
During  the  disgraceful  Gordon  riots 
of  1760,  iie  contributed  to  check  the 
fury  of  the  misguided  rabble,  by  pro- 
curing a  detachment  of  the  guaras  to 
be  posted  in  St.  PauPs  church-yard ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  their  services, 
he  entertained  the  whole  party  at  his 
table  with  great  hospitality.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Law,  1787,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Carlisle;  in  1792  succeed- 
ed Dr.  Harrington  as  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  died  aged  86,  1807. 

Thomas  Pbrcy  (1728—1811),  a 
descendant  of  the  ancient  earls  of 
Northumberland,  was  born  at  Bridge- 
north,  Salop  ;  and  after  graduating 
at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king  ;  in  1778  dean 
of  Carlisle ;  and  in  1 782  bishop  of 
Dromore.  Devoting  all  his  leisure 
to  literary  pursuits,  he  wrote  a  great 
deal ;  but  his  most  popular  work  is 
'  Reiiques  of  Antient  English  Poetry.' 
He  was  well  skilled  in  the  Icelandic 
and  several  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
especially  the  Chinese,  from  which 
he  made  some  translations ;  and  he 
also  published  a  curious  domestic  re- 
cord, long  extant  in  the  Percy  fa- 
mily, '  The  Northumberland  House- 
hold Book,'  a  document  valuable  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners  and 
habits  of  our  ancestors.  He  died  at 
Dromore,  aged  83,  181 1. 

Robert  Lowth  (1710—1787),  son 
of  a  divine,  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  New  college,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 

Erofcssor  of  poetry  in  the  university. 
lis  first  living  was  Ovington,  Hants ; 
and  in  1748  he  accompanied  Mr. 
Leffge,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  to  Berlin,  and  then  at- 
tended the  sons  of  the  duke  of  De- 
vonshire as  tutor,  durine  their  travels 
on  the  continent.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Win- 
chester by  Bishop  Hoadly  i  publtsh- 
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ed,  as  professor  ofpoetry,  his  admi- 
rable *  De  Sacrk  Poesi  Hebneorum 
Prselecdones ;'  and  in  1755  was  made 
bishop  of  Limerick.  That  see,  under 
some  peculiar  circumstances,  he  was 
allowed  to  vacate  for  a  prebend  of 
Durham,  and  the  rectory  of  Sedge- 
field.  His  leisure  hours  were  now 
devoted  to  authorship  $  and  in  1756 
he  had  a  long  controversy  with  the 
violent  Warburton,  who  accused  him 
of  attacking  his  '  Divine  Legatio  n* 
in  the  '  Prselectiones,'  closing  the 
contest  with  a  letter  to  his  intempe- 
rate antagonist,  which  has  become 
memorable  at  once  for  the  ability  and 
severity  of  its  criticism.  In  1766 
he  was  made  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
translated  the  same  year  to  Oxford, 
and  in  1777  to  London,  but  declined 
the  proffered  see  of  Canterbury  on 
the  death  of  archbishop  Comwallis, 
in  consequence  of  his  family  afflic- 
tions, in  1768  he  liad  lost  nis  eld- 
est daughter;  in  1783  his  second 
daughter  suddenly  expired  while  pre- 
siding at  the  tea  table ;  and  his  son 
was,  without  warning,  cut  off  also  in 
the  prime  of  life.  This  excellent 
prelate  died  aged  77,  1787  ;  and  his 
best  known  works  are  his  excellent 
English  Grammar,  Prselectiones,  Ser- 
mons, and  new  translation  of  Isaiah. 
GsoaoK  HoRNE  (1730— 1 792),  son 
of  the  rector  of  Otham,  Kent,  was 
born  there,  and  until  the  age  of  18 
was  educated  by  his  father ;  who  had 
been  so  foolishly  careful  of  him  from 
infancy,  that  he  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  hastily  awoke  from  his  nightly 
sleep— but  used  a  flute,  which  he 
blew  first  gently,  and  then  eradually 
increased  in  tone.  From  Maidstone 
school  young  Home  passed  to  Uni- 
versity college,  Oxford ;  but  removed 
to  Maedalen,  on  being  elected  Ken- 
tish fellow  tliere.  He  applied  closely 
to  Hebrew,  and  to  the  study  of  the 
Fathers  :  and,  after  a  perusal  of  Hut- 
chinson's attack  upon  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  he  became  a  convert  to 
tliat  writer^s  mystical  notions.  After 
taking  orders  1753,  he  remained  at 
Mag<£den  until  elected  its  president 
1768;  when  he  married.  lie  had  all 
u2 
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along  been  engaged  in  polemical  dis- 
putes with  the  opposers  of  Uutchin- 
sonianism ;  but  he,  in  1776,  con- 
vinced the  world  that  all  his  leisure 
was  not  thus  misemployed,  by  pub- 
lishing his  *  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,'  a  work  which  will  ever  be 
duly  estimated  by  the  devout  Chrb- 
tian,  and  remain  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  the  authors  holy  character. 
In  1781  Dr.  Home  was  made  dean 
of  Canterbury  by  the  interest  of  his 
friend,  lord  HawKesburv,  and  in  1790 
advanced  to  the  see  ot  Norwich,  a 
dignity  which  he  only  held  two  years, 
dying  at  Bath,  aged  62,  1792.  So 
highly  was  Bishop  Horne*s  character 
estimated  even  by  Wesley,  that  he 
said  once  to  a  clergyman,  as  both 
were  standing  at  the  window  of  a 
country  inn  to  see  the  prelate  quit 
it,  •  There  goes  a  man,  who,  had  he 
lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
would  have  been  an  apostle.' 

Thomas  Newton  (1703—1782), 
born  at  Lichfield,  was  educated  at 
Westminster,  and  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  of  whicli  latter  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  and  obtained  the  rec- 
tory of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London. 
For  his  'Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies which  have  been  remarkably 
fulfilled,  and  are  at  this  time  fulfilling 
in  the  World,*  1761,  he  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Bristol ;  which,  with  the 
deanry  of  St.  Paul's,  he  held  till  his 
decease,  aged  79,  1782. 

RrcHABD  Watson  (1737—1816), 
born  at  Heversham,  Westmoreland, 
became  a  sizar  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge ;  where  he  was  distin- 
guished K>r  his  intense  application  to 
study,  and  for  the  singularity  of  his 
dress,  which  consisted  of  a  coarse 
mottled  Westmoreland  coat,  and  blue 
yarn  stockings.  Obtaining  a  fellow- 
ship and  holy  orders,  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  physics,  and  was  chosen 
professor  of  chemistry  1764  ;  but  he 
was  more  appropriately  engaged  1 77 1 
as  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
though  his  opinions  were  soon  found 
latitudinarian,  and  of  the  low  church. 
A  sermon  which  he  preached  be- 
fore the  university  on  the  anniver- 


sary of  the  Revolution,  rife  with  his 
peculiar  politics,  excited  as  much 
opposition  as  Hoadly's  discourse  on 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  had  formerly 
done;  and  although'necessarily  regard- 
ed as  holding  republican  notions,  he, 
through  the  duke  of  Rutland's  inte- 
rest, obtained  the  see  of  LlandaflT 
after  Barrington,  1782.  His  defence 
in  the  house  of  lords  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  right  to  tlie  regency,  during 
the  illrpss  of  his  father  George  III. 
1788,  left  him,  on  the  unexpected 
recovery  of  the  king,  no  hope  of 
further  promotion  than  this  poorest 
of  the  bishoprics.  In  1796,  he  wrote 
his  '  Apology  for  the  Bible'  against 
Paine's  infamous  '  Age  of  Reason ;' 
and  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  tliis  ta- 
lented prelate  to  say  that,  before 
his  death,  when  he  saw  by  the  issue 
of  thePrench  revolution  tlie  certainty 
of  radical  designs,  when  fully  carried 
out,  terminating  in  anarchy,  he  abated 
greatly  of  his  liberal  fervour.  Tlie 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  retirement  at  Calgarth-park, 
a  seat  delightfully  situated  near  the 
lakes  of  his  native  country ;  where 
he  amused  himself  with  making  ex- 
tensive plantations  of  timber-trees, 
and  with  the  society  of  many  excel- 
lent persons,  and  where  he  died,  aged 
79,  1816. 

Richard  Hued  (1720— 1808)  was 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  bom  at  Con- 
greve,  Staffordshire.  Being  delicate 
as  a  youth,  and  devoted  to  books,  his 
father  placed  him  at  a  grammar- 
school,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  relation, 
sent  him  to  Emanuel  college,  Cam- 
bridge ;  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship, and  acqiiired  notice  by  com- 
menting on  Horace,  and  writing  in 
defence  of  Warburton.  In  1757,  he 
was  made  rector  of  Thurcaston,  and 
published  his  '  Dialogues,  Moral  and 
Political ;'  which  from  ^eir  liberal 
turn  found  him  more  admirers  among 
the  low  than  the  high-church  party. 
In  1766,  he  was  chosen  preacher  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  in  1767  made  arch- 
deacon of  Gloucester,  in  1775  raised 
to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
and  soon  after  made  preceptor  to  the 
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prince  of  Wales  and  duke  of  York. 
He  was,  in  1781,  translated  to  Wor- 
cester, refused  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  died,  aged  8S,  1808. 
The  following  letter  from  king  George 
III.  will  show  how  attached  that 
monarch  was  to  the  prelate.  It  was 
written  when  the  invasion  by  Buona- 
parte was  expected.  *  My  dear  good 
bishop  ;  it  has  been  thought  by  some 
of  my  friends,  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  remove  my  family.  Should 
I  be  under  so  painful  a  necessity,  L 
know  not  where  I  could  place  them 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  myself, 
and,  under  Providence,  with  so  much 
security,  as  with  yourself  and  my 
friends  at  Worcester.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  probable  that  there 
will  be  any  occasion  for  it ;  for  I  do 
not  think  that  the  unhappy  man  who 
threatens  us,  will  dare  to  venture 
himself  among  us ;  neither  do  I  wish 
you  to  make  any  preparation  for  us ; 
but  I  thought  it  right  to  give  you  this 
intimation.  I  remain,  my  dear  good 
bishop,  George.* 

fiEXLBY      PORTEUS     (1731--1808), 

bom  at  York,  went  from  Ripon  gram- 
mar-school to  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  sizar,  and  became  a  fel- 
low. He  obtained  the  Seatonian 
prize,  for  his  poem  on  '  Death,'  1759 ; 
and  in  1762,  Seeker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  made  him  his  chaplain, 
and  afterwards  gave  him  the  living  of 
Hunton,  Kent,  a  stall,  and  the  va- 
luable rectory  of  Lambeth.  In  1776, 
Dr.  Porteus  was  made  bishop  of 
Chester,  at  the  express  desire  of 
queen  Charlotte  ;  and  in  1787  he 
was  translated  to  London,  over  wiiich 
diocese  he  presided  until,  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  77,  1608.  Bishop  Por- 
teus was  a  man  of  considerable  leani- 
ing,  and  of  an  extremely  amiable  pri- 
vate character.  He  inherited  from 
his  patron,  archbishop  Seeker,  per- 
haps with  the  fortune  he  received  from 
him,  a  taste  for  adv'ancing  converts 
to  church  opinions,  often  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  born  sons  of  the  establish- 
ment; and  he  was  therefore  more 
commonly  the  friend  of  low  than  high 


churchmen,  having  his  decided  inti- 
macies almost  wholly  amongst  the 
self-styled  evangelical  party.  Mrs. 
Hannah  More's  religious  novel  of 
'  Ccelebs'  is  believed  to  have  been 
mainly  his  composition. 

Richard  Burn,  bom  at  Kirkby 
Stephen,  Westmoreland,  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford  ;  and  having 
taken  holy  orders,  obtained  the  vi- 
carage of  Orton,  Westmoreland. 
Here  he  employed  his  leisure  in  di- 
gesting a  system  of  English  law  for 
the  use  of  magistrates,  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  is 
still  considered  the  most  useful  work 
of  the  kind.  It  is  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  '  Bura*s  Justice ;'  and  he 
subsequently  published  as  a  sequel  a 
similar  booK  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
which  has  been  equally  popular.  He 
died  at  Orton,  having  held  the  living 
49  years,  1789. 

Benjamin  Krnnicott  (1718 — 
1783),  born  at  Totness,  Devon,  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Exeter  col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  his  very  studious 
liabits  obtained  l>im  the  degree  of 
B.A.  gratuitously,  and  before  the 
statuteable  term.  His  excellent  ser- 
mons next  recommended  him  to  pub- 
lic notice  ;  but  about  1753,  he  began 
to  digest  the  plan  of  his  national 
labour,  the  publication  of  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Bible,  collated  from 
various  MSS.  In  this  undertaking, 
too  expensive  for  a  private  man,  he 
was  nobly  supported  by  the  muniH- 
cence  of  learned  bodies,  and  even  of 
sovereign  princes  ;  and  to  accelerate 
iiis  labours,  he  was  made  canon  of 
Christ-church,  and  keeper  of  the 
Radcliffe  library.  After  the  most 
laudable  perseverance,  he  completed 
the  work.  In  1 776  the  first  volume 
was  published,  and  the  eighth  and  last 
1780.  Dr.  Kcnnicott  died  at  Cul- 
ham,  Oxfordshire,  his  living,  aged 
65,  1783. 

John  Newton  ( 1 725— 1807),  bom 
in  London,  obtained  orders  in  his 
fortieth  year  from  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, after  a  youth  passed  at  sea  in 
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the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade. 
Lora  Dartmouth  gained  for  him  the 
curacy  of  Ohiey,  1764,  where,  in  a 
fifteen  years*  residence,  he  formed  his 
celebrated  friendship  with  the  poet 
Cowper;  and  he  ultimately  obtain- 
ed the  living  of  St  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  London.  His  chief  work  is 
*  Cardiphonia,  or  the  Utterance  of 
the  Heart,'  an  extraordinary  produc- 
tion, considering  the  defective  edu- 
cation of  the  outhor,  and  the  poor 
preparation  for  the  ministry  that  a 
slave  trader's  occupation  could  be 
supposed  to  afford.  The  work  bears 
undoubted  evidence  of  a  master^ 
mind;  but  it  is  tinged  throughout 
with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Hyper- 
Calvinism,  and  of  the  low  church,  and 
contains  many  passages  exceptionable 
in  every  point  of  view.  Mr.  Newton 
died,  aged  82, 1807. 

William  Dodd  (1729-  1777)  was 
born  at  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  of 
which  parish  his  Either  was  vicar, 
and  completed  his  education  at  Clare- 
hall,  Cambridge.  He  took  holy  or- 
ders, 1753,  having  already  married, 
and  soon  became  celebrated  in  Lon- 
don as  a  pulpit-orator — a  species  of 
notoriety  which  has  too  oflen  proved 
the  ruin  of  men  similarly  circum- 
stanced, however  nurtured  in  piety, 
and  supported  by  the  rational  hope 
of  success  in  their  career.  Mr.  Dodd 
obtained  several  lectureships  succes- 
sively, and  published  various  serw 
mons,  and  devotional  pieces,  which 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. 
Rendered  vain  by  the  attention  paid 
him,  which  very  much  resembled  that 
excited  by  a  fi&vourite  actor,  although 
his  income  was  handsome,  his  ex- 
penses fkr  exceeded  it ;  and  the  very 
considerable  sums  he  received  as  au- 
thor and  editor,  proved  altogether  in- 
adequate to  a  style  of  living  which 
an  opulent  private  fortune  could 
alone  have  supported.  In  the  midst 
of  tliis  thoughtless  part  of  his  course, 
Mr.  Dodd  took  an  active  part  in 
furthering  the  designs  of  the  founders 
of  the  Magdalen  Charity  (then  just 
instituted,  1758,  in  Prescot-street, 
Goodman*s-fields,  London),  preach- 


ing gratuitously  to  the  crowded  con- 
gregations of  Its  chapel,  at  that  mo- 
ment a  most  fashionable  place  of 
Sunday  resort,  and  visiting  and  in- 
structing its  penitents.  His  services 
at  lengui  became  such,  that,  as  the 
funds  of  the  charity  improved,  he 
agreed  to  receive  a  handsome  an- 
nual stipend  therefrom  ;  and  in  1762 
Dr.  Squires,  bbhop  of  St.  David's, 
who  had  previously  made  him  his 
chsiplain,  collated  him  to  a  prebend 
of  Brecon.  By  the  friendship  of  the 
same  prelate,  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Chesterfield  appointed  him  tutor  to 
his  godson  and  heir ;  in  1765  he  was 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains; 
and  in  1776  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  the  year  1772  he  com- 
menced a  subscnption,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  truly  benevolent  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  Persons  confined 
for  Small  Debts ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Hocklifie,  Buckinghamshire.  His 
extravagance,  however,  was  such,  that 
he  was  involved  in  debts  which  he 
could  not  discharge ;  and  in  1774  he 
had  recourse  to  a  miserable  expe- 
dient to  procure  the  rich  living  of  St. 
George^s,  Hanover^uare,  by  means 
of  an  anonymous  application  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  lady,  to  whom  an 
offer  of  SOOOi.  was  made  for  her  in- 
terest to  procure  the  living.  The 
letter  beinff  traced  to  its  author,  he 
was  ignominiously  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  royal  chaplains ;  and,  together 
with  Mrs.  Dodd,  being  almost  openly 
ridiculed  by  Foote,  in  his  ferce  of  the 
Cozeners,  ne  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Geneva,  where  his  pupil 
(become  earl  of  Chesterfield)  then 
was,  who  received  him  with  unme- 
rited kindness,  and,  as  a  means  of 
relief,  procured  for  him  the  living  of 
Winge  in  Buckinghamshire,  wiUi  a 
dispensation  to  hold  it  with  his  other 
preferment.  His  embarrassments, 
however,  continued  as  great  as  ever ; 
and  at  length  they  tempted  him,  in 
1777,  to  the  forgery  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's  name  to  a  bond,  by  whidi 
he  obtained  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  flattered  himself  with  the  power 
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of  withdrawing  it  in  time  to  prevent 
discovery,  but  detection  almost  im- 
mediately followed.  Being  brought 
to  trial,  he  was  capitally  convicted 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1777;  and 
notwitlistanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  his 
sentence,  he  was  executed  on  the 
27th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  at  the 
age  of  48.  He  died  with  every  due 
mark  of  compunction  for  his  errors 
and  vices,  and  with  expressions  of 
the  most  bitter  remorse  for  the 
scandal  which  his  conduct  had  brought 
on  his  profession,  and  the  wound  it 
had  occasioned  to  the  Church.  His 
chief  original  works,  besides  sermons, 
were  *  Reflections  on  Death,'  *  An 
Account  of  the  Magdalen  Charity,' 
and  *  Prison  Thoughts,'  in  which  lat^ 
ter  (composed  after  his  crime)  he 
was  assisted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Chjixstxan  Fredeeick  Schwartz 
(1727—1798),  born  at  Sonnenburg, 
in  Prussia,  of  respectable  parents  in 
humble  Hfe,  was  ordained  1749  by  a 
Danish  bishop  at  Copenhagen,  and 
immediately  departed  as  a  missionary 
for  Tranguebar  in  India.  He  was  in 
the  Carnatic  during  the  English  con- 
test with  Hyder  Ali  Cawn  ;  and  was 
sent  by  the  East  India  Company  as 
ambassador  on  one  occasion  to  that 
wil^  Asiatic,  an  honourable  trust 
which  he  executed  with  great  tact 
and  fidelity.  He  was  treated  with 
respect,  and  even  affectionate  atten- 
tion, by  many  of  the  native  princes ; 
and  so  celebrated  was  his  integrity, 
that  he  was  requested  by  the  dying 
rajah  of  Tanjore  to  become  his 
adopted  child's  guardian,  and  even 
to  manage  the  government  of  his 
country  during  his  minority.  Among 
the  many  fruits  of  hi»  indefatigable 
labour,  was  the  erection  of  a  church 
at  Tanjore,  for  which  the  savings  of 
his  small  salary  were  for  many  years 
suffered  to  accumulate,  the  remainder 
of  the  expense  being  supplied  by 
individuals  at  his  solicitation.  After 
a  life  of  the  most  benevolent  and 
effectual  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  this  excellent  man  died 
in  a  house  built  by  himself  on  a  spot 


of  ground  two  miles  east  of  Tanjore, 
(given  him  by  the  before-mentioned 
rajah,)  aged  71,1 796.  The  embassy 
of  Schwartz  to  Hyder  Ali,  as  re- 
corded by  dean  Pearson,  his  biogr&* 
pher,  is  interesting  in  every  point 
of  view.  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
governor  of  Madras,  having  sent  for 
the  missionary,  told  him  that,  as  it 
was  feared  Ilyder  Ali  meditated  war- 
like designs,  he  knew  of  no  one  so 
fit  as  himself  (since  he  spoke  Hin- 
dustanee  well,  and  was  known  and 
respected  by  man^  of  the  Indian 
princes),  to  go  to  him,  and  assure  him 
that  the  English  entertained  peace- 
able thoughts.  '  As  the  intention  of 
the  journey  (continued  Sir  Thomas) 
is  good  and  Christian,  namely,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood, 
and  to  preserve  this  country  in  peace, 
this  commission  militates  not  against, 
but  highly  becomes,  your  sacred  ofiSce; 
and  therefore  we  hope  ^ou  will  accept 
it.'  Schwartz,  afler  a  little  considera- 
tion, acquiesced,  and  set  out  July 
1st,  1779,  from  Trichinopol)r,  accom- 
panied by  his  catechist,  Tattianaden. 
'  On  the  24th  of  August  (says  the 
missionary  himself)  we  arrived  at  the 
fort  of  Mysore,  from  which  the  coun- 
try takes  its  name,  and  observed  with 
delight  the  beauty  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  A  high  hill,  on  which 
a  pagoda  is  built,  was  formerly  dan- 
gerous to  travellers.  The  pagan 
mountaineers,  imagining  that  their 
deities  took  peculiar  pleasure  in 
the  offering  of  a  human  note,  fre- 
quently rushed  out  upon  travellers, 
cut  off  their  noses,  and  offered  them 
to  their  idols.  Hyder  has,  however, 
strictly  forbidden  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice ;  so  that  travellers  may  now 
proceed  on  their  way  in  safety. 
From  this  eminence  we  had  a  dis- 
tinct, but  distant  view  of  Seringapa* 
tam,  which  we  reached  the  next  day. 
We  crossed  the  river,  over  a  bridge 
built  entirely  of  stone.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  fortress,  there  is  another 
arm  of  the  river;  so  that  Seringapatam 
is  an  island.  From  the  point  at 
which  the  river  divides  into  these 
two  branches,  the  fortifications.com- 
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mence.  The  palace  of  Hyder  Ali, 
built  by  himself,  is  very  beautiful, 
according  to  the  style  of  eastern 
architecture.  It  is  entirelpr  of  hewn 
stone,  with  numerous  pillars.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  pagoda  stands 
the  aneient  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Mysore.  The  former  possessor  of 
the  throne,  to  whom  Hyder  allows 
an  annual  income,  still  inhabits  it. 
He  has  his  servants,  but  is  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  state.  Hyder  himself 
sometimes  visits  him,  and  stands  in 
his  presence  as  a  servant.  Though 
Hyder  sometimes  rewards  his  ser- 
vants, the  main-spring  of  action  here 
is  terror.  The  tyrant  keeps  200 
men  with  whips  in  constant  readi- 
ness ;   and   no   day  passes   without 
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many  being  chastised.  The  governor 
of  a  whole  district  is  whipped  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  meanest  groom. 
When  I  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
Hyder  bade  me  sit  next  to  him  on 
the  floor,  which  was  covered  with  the 
richest  carpets ;  and  I  was  not  re- 
quired to  take  off  my  shoes.  He 
listened  to  all  I  had  to  say,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  very  frank  man- 
ner, and  told  me  that  notwithstanding 
the  Europeans  had  violated  their 
public  engagements,  he  was  willing 
to  live  in  peace  with  them.  Whilst 
sitting  near  Hyder,  I  was  struck  with 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which 
public  business  was  despatched. 
When  he  had  ceased  conversing  with 
me,  some  letters  were  read  to  him, 
and -he  dictated  an  immediate  an- 
swer. The  secretaries  hastened 
away,  wrote  the  letter,  read  it  before 
him,  and  he  affixed  his  seal  to  it. 
In  this  way  many  letters  were  written 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Hyder 
himself  can  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
but  he  has  an  excellent  memory,  and 
few  liave  the  courage  to  impose  upon 
him.  He  orders  one  to  write  a  letter, 
and  then  has  it  read  to  him  ;  after 
which  he  calls  another,  and  hears  it 
read  a  second  time;  and  if  the 
secretary  has  not  strictly  conveyed 
his  meaning,  and  has  in  the  least 
deviated  from  his  orders,  Itis  head  payt 
JbrU.      On  the  last  evening,  when 


I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  Hyder, 
he  requested  me  to  speak  Persian 
before  him,  as  I  had  done  with  some 
of  his  attendants.  Of  this  language 
he  understood  a  little ;  but  he  does 
not  speak  it.  I  did  so;  and  ex- 
plained the  motives  of  my  journey  to 
him.  "  You  may  perhaps  wonder," 
said  I,  "what  could  have  induced 
me,  a  priest,  to  come  to  you,  on  aD 
errand  which  does  not  properly  be- 
long to  my  sacerdotal  functions.  But 
as  I  was  plainly  told  that  the  sole 
object  of  my  journey  was  the  preser- 
vation and^  confirmation  of  peace, 
and  having  witnessed  the  misery  and 
horrors  attending  on  war,  I  thoujfat 
how  happy  I  should  deem  myself;  if 
I  could  be  of  service  in  cementing  a 
friendship  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. This  I  considered  as  a  com- 
mission in  nowise  inconsistent  with 
my  office,  as  a  minister  of  a  religion 
of  peace."  He  said  with  great  cor- 
diality, "  Very  well !  very  well !  I  am 
of  the  'same  opinion  with  you  ;  and 
my  only  wish  is  that  the  English 
would  live  in  peace  ;with  me.  If 
they  offer  me  the  hand  of  peace  and 
concord,  I  shall  not  withdraw  mine, 
provided — "*  But  of  these  mys- 
terious provisions  nothing  can  now 
be  ascertained.  *  I  then  (adds 
Schwartz)  took  my  leave;  and  on 
entering  m^  palanquin,  found  900 
rupees,  which  he  iiad  sent  me  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  my  journey.' 
The  conscientious  missionary  wished 
to  decline  this  present,  but  was  told 
by  Hyder*s  officers  that  it  would 
endanger  their  lives  if  they  presumed 
to  take  it  back.  He  then  expressed 
his  desire  to  return  it  in  person  ;  but 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  contrary 
to  etiquette  to  readmit  him  into  their 
mastei^s  presence,  after  liaving  liad 
his  audience  of  leave,  or  to  receive 
any  written  representation  on  the 
subject;  and  tnat  Hyder,  knowing 
that  a  great  present  would  ofl^end 
him,  had  purposely  limited  it  to  tlic 
lowest  amount  of  travelling  expenses. 
The  East  India  Company  liave 
raised  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Schwartz  in  his  own  church  at 
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Taniore,  and  have  inscribed  thereon 
the  Kajah*s  own  lines,  which,  being 
perhaps  the  only  specimen  of  Eng- 
lish verse  attempted  by  a  prince  of 
India,  are  worth  recording : 

'  Finn  wast  tbon,  humble  and  wise, 
Honest,  pure,  frve  from  dUguUe : 
Fiither  of  orphans,  tho  widow's  supporf, 
Comfort  in  sorrow  of  every  sort : 
To  the  benighted  di»pen8er  of  light- 
Doing,  and  pointing  to,  thst  which  is  right : 
Tbr.u  blessing  (o  princes,  to  peiiple,  to  mc, 
Msy  1,  my  father,  be  worthy  of  tlieo, 
IVishoth  and  prayeth  thy  Sarabojee  i' 

Joseph  Priestlet,  a  Socinian 
preacher,  who  becoming  known  to 
Franklin,  turned  his  attention  to  phy- 
sics. When  librarian  to  lord  Slicl- 
bume,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  *  Treatise  on  Aeriform 
Fluids;'  and  indeed  may  be  consi- 
dered the  founder  of  the  science  of 
pneumatic  chemistry.  His  doctrine 
of  phlogiston,  however,  founded  on 
the  existence  of  a  certain  inflamma- 
ble principle  or  matter  in  combustible 
bodies,  though  wonderfully  applauded 
and  supported  for  a  time,  the  doctor 
lived  to  see  exploded.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  deservedly  took  umbrage  at 
the  philosopher's  expressions  of  doubt 
as  to  the  immateriality  of  the  soul ; 
and  n  separation,  with  150/.  per  an- 
num being  the  result.  Dr.  Priestlev 
removed  to  Birmingliam,  to  preach 
to  an  Arian  congregation,  1780.  It 
was  in  1791  that  a  party,  favourable 
to  his  political  notions,  met  in  the 
town,  to  celebrate  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille  by  the  French  revolutionary 
mob  ;  and  another  party,  assembling 
to  oppose  the  advocates  of  liberty, 
attacked  the  meeting-houses,  as  so 
many  nurseries  of  sedition,  and  toge- 
ther with  them,  destroyed  the  house, 
library,  manuscripts,  and  philosophi- 
cal instruments  of  Dr.  Priestley.  The 
philosopher,  after  obtaining  partial 
compensation  for  his  loss  from  the 
county,  removed  to  Hackney,  and  ul- 
timately to  America ;  where  he  was 
enabled  to  give  free  course  to  his 
sentiments  as  regarded  religion  and 
government,  and  where  he  died  1604, 
aged  71. 

Hugh  Blair  (1718—1800),  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  entered  the  Scottish 


kirk,  and  when  pastor  of  the  High 
Church  at  Edinburgh,  published  in 
1777  the  first  volume  of  his  sermons, 
which  Mr.Strahan,  the  king's  printer, 
declined  to  purchase,  until  induced 
to  do  so  by  Dr.  Johnsou*s  high  opi- 
nion. Its  sale  was  so  rapid,  that  tlie 
publishers  bought  the  succeeding 
volumes  at  vory  high  prices  ;  while 
the  government  rewarded  him  with 
a  pension  of  200/.  at  the  suggestion 
of  queen  Charlotte.  In  divinity, 
these  discourses  must  yield  to  tlie 
stores  of  many  of  our  old  as  well  as 
modern  divines ;  but  as  practical  and 
elegantly  constructed  homilies,  they 
are  highly  valuable,  and  have  done 
great  good.  His  *  Lectures  on  Com- 
position* form  an  able  digest  of  the 
rules  of  eloquence,  as  applicable  to 
the  various  species  of  oratory.  Dr. 
Blair  died  1800,  aged  82. 

John  Logan  was  a  divine  of  (he 
Scottish  kirk,  whose  tragedy  of  *  Run- 
nimede'  was  acted  with  ^reat  applause 
at  Edinburgh.  But  his  celebrity  is 
founded  on  his  powers  as  a  pulpit- 
orator  ;  and  perhaps  the  whole  circle 
of  English  theology  aflbrds  no  speci- 
mens of  eloquence  of  the  persuasive 
kind  equal  to  some  passages  in  Lo- 
gan's sermons,  written  as  they  were, 
not  for  publication,  but  simply  for 
preaching  to  his  ordinary  congrega- 
tion. AH  students  of  divinity  In  our 
own  church  would  do  well  in  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  these 
sterling  discourses.  In  tragic  poetry 
this  good  man  attempted  what  was 
not  his  forte :  he  is  all  tenderness, 
simplicity,  elegance, — but  fire  and 
sublimity,  so  essential  to  seize  the 
passions  in  dramatic  compositions  of 
the  higher  class,  are  in  Logan  singu- 
larly wanting.  He  died,  aged  only 
40,  1788. 

David  Hume  (1711—1776)  was 
born  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  secretary 
to  lord  Hertford  in  his  embassy  to 
Paris.  In  the  summer  of  1765,  he 
was  led  charg4Kl*affaires  there ;  and 
soon  after,  on  his  return  to  Scotland, 
was  persuaded  to  become  under-se-  '^ 
cretary  of  state  to  general  Conway. 
In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
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very  opulent,  as  he  obsenrei,  with 
1000^  a  year,  healthy,  though  some- 
what stricken  in  years,  with  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  long  the  otium 
cum  dignitat^.  In  1776,  however,  a 
disorder  of  the  bowels  carried  him  to 
the  grave,  at  the  age  of  65.  His 
<  History  of  England  to  the  Fall  of 
the  Stuarts',  and  his  '  Natural  His- 
tory of  Religion,'  are  his  principal 
works.  Though  Hume  possesses  the 
deep  research  of  the  historian,  and 
the  patience  of  the  philosopher,  he  is 
to  be  read  with  caution ;  as  his  prin- 
ciples, both  religious  and  moral,  are 
insidiously  clothed  in  fallacious  lan- 
guage, and  tend  to  undermine  the 
salutary  doctrines  which  can  alone 
guide  us  through  this  vale  of  sorrow 
and  error. 

Edward  Gibbon,  son  of  a  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  was  born  at  Futney, 
Surrey,  and  after  a  partial  education 
at  Westminster  (through  his  delicate 
health)  was  sent  as  a  commoner  to 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where 
(still  on  account  of  his  health)  he 
only  remained  fourteen  montlis. 
On  reading  some  works  of  contro- 
versy, he,  beingcertainly  of  no  religion 
before,  became  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
on  which  account  his  father  banished 
him  to  Lausanne,  where  he  without 
difficulty  became  a  protestant.  In 
1768  he  returned  to  England,  and 
for  eight  years  he  had  a  seat  in  par- 
liament ;  and  at  the  peace  of  1763  he 
travelled  to  Rome,  where,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  capitol  he  planned  his 
'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.'  This  able  work  is  throughout 
tinged  with  sceptical  opinions  ;  and 
though  elegantly  written,  the  style  is 
commonly  too  dignified  for  the  sub- 
ject ;  while,  from  a  wish  to  avoid 
needful  repetitions,  the  author  is 
often  very  obscure.  Mr.  Gibbon 
died,  aged  57,  1794. 

Adam  Smith,  a  Scotsman,  after 
completing  his  studies  at  Baliol  col- 
lege, Oxford,  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Glasgow.  His 
*  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,' 
wherein  he  makes  sympathy  the 
source  of  our  opinions  upon  the  pro- 


priety or  impropriety  of  actions,  and 
his  *  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages,' introduced  him  to  the  learn- 
ed; and  after  a  long  residence  in 
France,  during  which  he  formed 
friendships  with  Necker,  Marmon- 
tel,  and  other  men  of  note,  he  wrote 
his  great  work  *  The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,' which  may  be  said  to  ha?e 
originated  the  modem  science  of  po- 
litical economy.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  spe- 
culative man,  and  a  freethinker.  He 
died  1790,  aged  67. 

Laurence  Stebne,  born  in  Ire- 
land, was  grandson  of  an  archbishop 
of  York,  and  educated  at  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Durinjg  a  residence 
of  twenty  years  on  his  livings  of  Stil- 
lington  and  Sutton,  he  was  no  other- 
wise known  than  as  a  reading,  paint- 
ing, musical,  and  sporting  divine. 
In  1759  came  out  the  first  volume 
of  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  which  went 
on  to  nine,  aud  was  vastly  popular. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  ridicule  pedan- 
try and  false  philosophy ;  but  large 
portions  were  shown  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Burton.  His  'Sen- 
timental Joume/  liad  still  greater 
success ;  but  in  this  he  has  exagge- 
rated impulsive  feeling  to  an  extent 
often  closely  bordering  on  absurdity, 
whilst  the  morality  of  the  book  is 
highly  exceptionable.  Sterne,  who 
wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Yorick,  died  1768,  aged  55. 

William  Paley  (1748—1805) 
was  bom  at  his  Other's  living  near 
Peterborough,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  Christ-church  college, Cam- 
bridge, of  which,  after  being  some 
years  assistant  in  a  school,  he  became 
fellow  and  tutor.  By  the  patronage 
of  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  ob- 
tained preferment,  and  dedicated  to 
that  prelate  his  <  Elements  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy.'  The  ob- 
ject of  his  '  Horte  Paulinse,'  is  to 
gatlier  from  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
such  passages  as  furnish  examples  of 
undesigned  coincidence,  and  tlius 
prove  the  Scriptures  authentic,  inde- 
pendently of  inspiration.  His  '  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,'  containing  a 
view  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
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of  our  holy  religion,  the  inost  com- 
plete that  has  ever  appeared,  are 
drawn  up  with  a  clearness  and  lo- 
gioed  skill  peculiar  to  Paley.  His 
kist  work  was  *  Natural  Theology/ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  trace  a  final 
cause  in  the  operations  of  the  Deity  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  show  that  the 
Creator  had  an  object,  and  that  a 
benevolent  one,  in  bringing  every 
thing  into  being.  Paley  confines  him- 
self to  tlie  human  frame  for  examples. 
Although  the  moral  and  political 
philosopliy  of  Paley  is  now  become  a 
text-book,  not  a  few  of  its  proposi- 
tions are  liable  to  exception  ;  and 
expediency  is  very  frequently  ad- 
mitted in  place  of  that  which  is  right 
Amongst  instances  of  the  author's 
inclination  to  apologize  for  existing 
practices,  rather  than,  as  a  Christian 
moralist,  point  out  the  path  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  from  wliich  it  is  for- 
bidden to  deviate,  be  the  expediency 
ever  so  urgent,  we  may  quote  his 
*  Law  of  Honour.*  In  private  life, 
Paley  was  the  most  facetious  man 
imaginable ;  himself  indulging  in  wit 
and  merriment,  and  greatly  admir- 
ing it  in  others.  He  died,  aged  62, 
1805. 

John  Howard,  the  philanthropist, 
was  the  son  of  a  carpeft^eller  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  setting  out  to  view  the  ef- 
fects of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  he 
was  captured  by  a  privateer,  and  sent 
to  a  French  prison.  His  confine^ 
ment  there,  and  the  experience  he 
obtained  of  gaols  by  serving  the  office 
of  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  some  time 
after,  induced  him  to  attempt  their 
improvement ;  and  being  flattered 
by  the  approbation  of  the  commons, 
lie  travelled  over  the  continent  to 
inspect  the  various  places  of  incar- 
ceration. While  benevolently  visit- 
ing one  at  Cherson,  where  a  malig- 
nant epidemic  was  raging,  he  caught 
the  disorder,  and  died  1790,  aged 
64. 

William  Robertson,  the  histo- 
rian, wasprincioal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  His  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James 
YL,  gained  him  great  applause  in  his 


own  country;  and  that  of  Charles  V. 
was  equally  popular  abroad.  Of  all 
his  works,  the  history  of  Charles  V. 
is  indisputably  the  best.  He  is  an 
uniformly  accurate  writer^  who, 
without  much  warmth,  keeps  along 
the  line  of  his  narrative  in  a  style  of 
measured  dignity.  Dr.  Robertson 
died,  aged  72,  1793. 

William  Cowpba  (1731-^1800), 
nephew  of  lord  chancellor  Cowper, 
was  born  at  Berkliampstead,  of  which 
his  father  was  rector  ;  and  after  an 
education  at  Westminster,  entered  as 
a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple.  When, 
however,  offered  by  his  relative,  ma- 
jor Cowper,  the  lucrative  post  of 
clerk  of  the  house  of  lords,  he  was 
compelled  by  nervous  timidity  to  de- 
cline its  acceptance,  attempting  even 
self-destruction  that  he  might  avoid 
compliance.  The  entire  loss  of  rea« 
son  followed;  and  on  recovery,  he 
found  all  his  prospects  blighted,  his 
intended  bride,  his  patron's  daughter, 
estranged  from  him,  and  himself  con- 
straint to  live  on  the  mere  pittance 
of  his  property.  With  a  feeling  of 
utter  desertion,  he  went  to  board  in 
the  family  of  a  clergyman  at  Hun- 
tingdon, Mr.  Unwin,  with  whose 
widow  he  removed,  in  1767,  to  OIney, 
Bucks,  which  thenceforth  became 
the  chief  place  of  his  abode.  There 
he  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with 
the  curate,  the  celebrated  low  church- 
man, Mr.  Newton ;  and  this  friend- 
ship greatly  influenced  the  subse- 
auent  opinions  and  state  of  mind  of 
le  poet.  Supported  by  tlie  maternal 
attentions  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  visited 
by  her  son  (a  clergyman),  by  Hayley 
the  poet,  and  a  few  other  intellectual 
persons,  be  devoted  himself  to  au- 
thorship when  nearly  fifly  years  of 
age,  and  became  known  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  'Table  Talk.'  At 
the  suggestion  of  lady  Austen,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Olne^,  he  versified 
the  story  of  John  Gilpin,  which  she 
had  related  to  him.  Tiiis  got  into 
print,  without  either  the  author's 
knowledge  or  his  name ;  and  all  began 
to  inquire  who  had  written  a  ballad 
that  was  sung  in  every  street,  and 
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Btantly  affect  a  happiness  which  they 
fain  would  feel,  cheating  themselves, 
as  it  were,  with  the  hope  that  the 
effect  will  produce  the  cause,  is  true 
enough :  hence,  when  authors,  their 
sufferings  appear  hut  little  in  their 
works.  Some  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions in  our  language,  and  in  the 
language  of  all  nations,  have  sprung 
from  the  pangs  of  hypochondriasis ; 
and  the  pages  that  have  made  a  host  of 
readers  gay,  have  been  the  price  of  a 
malady  which  seems  to  imbody  every 
other  form  of  affliction.  Uypochon" 
driacs  can  be  diverted,  it  is  also  true, 
from  reflecting  upon  the  hallucina- 
tion which  goads  them,  and  converse 
like  other  men,  and  in  this  respect 
are  different  from  the  insane :  but  he 
must  be  ranked  amongst  the  unhap- 
piest  of  the  unhappy,  who  possesses 
within  himself,  however  blameless, 
something  akin  to  a  wounded  con- 
science, and  who  only  does  not  feel 
the  full  horrors  of  his  wretchedness, 
because,  by  habit,  he  has  acquired 
the  power  of  occasionally  keeping 
his  thoughts  from  the  monster  that 
haunts  his  imagination. 

As  respects  the  ^peculiar  religious 
opinions  of  the  poet,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  through  Mr.  New- 
ton's teaching,  coming  upon  a  mind 
diseased,  he  was  a  hyper-calvinist, 
A  sort  of  sneer  at  orthodoxy,  or,  in 
plain  words,  at  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  as  recognised  by  all  nur- 
tured in  catholicity,  is  observable  in 
all  that  Cowper  wrote.  '  Even  bis 
own  brother,  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  Eneland,  he  convinced  of  abso- 
lute deism,  when  at  the  point  of 
death  ;  though  a  more  worthy  la- 
bourer in  the  Christian  vineyard  than 
the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  could  scarcely, 
from  general  accounts,  have  been 
named.  But  such  is  the  unhappy 
spiritual  pride  of  Calvinism,  that  it 
substitutes  poor  human  pity  for  the 
godly  virtue  of  charity;  and  though 
professing  itself  as  holding  the  lowest 
place  in  the  scale  of  religious  worth, 
it  devotes  all  other  creeds  to  perdi- 
tion, and  builds  with  an  assurance 
perfectly  presumptuoui  upon  its  own 


ultimate  salvation*  It  was  the  ioa- 
bility  of  the  poor  poet  to  go  the 
whole  length  in  this  feeling  of  secu- 
rity with  the  party  among  whom  his 
lot  was  cast,  that  (in  his  weakened 
state  of  mind)  overwhelmed  him  at 
times  and  at  last  with  despair. 

Robert     Burns    ( 1 759  — •  1 796), 
while  labouring  at  the  plough  for  bis 
father,  a  small    farmer  at  Ayr,  in 
Scotland,  obtained  the  radiments  of 
education.     The  tales    of    an   old 
woman  about  the  farm,  and  the  oc- 
casional si^ht  of  poetical  works,  at 
length    induced    the    young   rustic 
to   court  the  muses;    and  he  pro- 
duced   some     amatory    and    other 
verses,  which  brought  him  many  ad- 
miring friends.     Ardent  in  tempera- 
ment as  was  the  young  poet,  he  was 
soon  lost  in  the  round  of  convivial 
habits,  and  took  a  hearty  dislike  to 
his  plebeian  occupation.    One  or  two 
trades  and  ultimately  a  small  farm  of 
his  own,  were  then  tried  with  ill  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing for  Jamaica,  when  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  induced  him  to  vmt 
Edinburgh.      His    success   was  far 
greater   than    his    expectations  bad 
warranted ;  and  becoming  possessed 
of  500/.  by  the  sale  of  a  volunieof 
poems,  he  left  the  metropolis,  ag^n 
took  a  farm,  and  obtained  an  excise- 
man's place  at  Dumfries.    He  still 
sent  forth  short  poems  of  towA'm 
pathos,  especially  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  his  country ;  but  his  intemperate 
habits  increased,  and  he  fell  a  prey  to 
a  disorder  attendant  upon  8"ch  a 
course,  1796,  aged  thirty-seven.  Toe 
poems  of  Bums  display  a  vigo"' °| 
sentiment,  and  a  punty  of  style  (dad 
as  they  are  in  a  rustic  garb;  and  im- 
bued as  they  are  with  the  coarse  aoa 
indecent  allusions  of  his  grade),  that 
will  not  only  insure  fame  to  Ui^'' 
author,  but  advance  him  high  m  tne 
records  of  native  genius.    His  bis- 
toiy,  however,  affords  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  utterfutility  of  extraor- 
dinary talents;  nay,  of  their  coore^ 
sion  from  a  blessing  to  a  c^^i^ 
the  possessor  be  devoid  of  pnidcn» 
and  seltcontrolj  defects  alsruyB  tw 
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result  of  some  negligence  as  regards 
early  moral  and  religious  culture. 

Ihb  Wa&tons  were  two  brothers, 
sons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and 
vicar  of  Basingstoke,  who  died  1745. 
Joteph  (1722—1800)  was  bom  at 
Dunsfold,  Surrey  ;  and  after  an  edu- 
cation at  Winchester- school,  and 
Oriel  colleee,  Oxford,  accompanied 
the  duke  of  Bolton  to  France,  1751, 
and  afterwards  received  from  His 
Grace  Wynslade  rectory,  Hants,  and 
the  living  of  Tunworth.  In  1755 
he  was  elected  second  master  of  Win- 
chester-school, and  in  1766  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  founda- 
tion ;  and  under  him  were  educated 
a  series  of  talented  men  till  1793, 
when  he  resigned.  He  died  rector 
of  Upham,  aged  76,  1800 ;  respected 
as  an  able  critic,  and  commentator 
on  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  as  a  writer 
on  the  principles  of  poetry  in  gene- 
ral. Th<mat  (1728— 1790)  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester-school,  and  Tri- 
nity college,  Oxford ;  and  he  had 
already  become  known  as  a  tasteful 
poet  by  his  '  Progress  of  Discontent,' 
when,  on  the  appearance  of  '  Isis,* 
an  elegy  by  Mason,  which  reflected 
upon  Oxford  university,  he  replied 
to  him,  though  but  twenty-one,  with 
*  Tiie  Triumph  of  Isis,*  in  which  he 
procured  himself  great  reputation  by 
vindicating  Alma  JMater.  At  length  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  to  literature,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  and  that 
circle  of  which  he  was  the  centre, 
by  his  labours  as  a  commentator  on 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  poeu.  His  '  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry*  is  a  very  erudite  and  va- 
luable, though  a  somewhat  dry  work ; 
and  that  and  his  poetical  effusions  ob- 
tained him  the  laureatsbip  af2^r 
Whitehead,  1785;  soon  after  which 
he  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of 
kistoiy  at  Oxford.  Blessed  with  a 
great  flow  of  health,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  comfort  and  independence 
in  the  society  of  his  college,  Warton 
knew  little  of  the  concerns  of  life  till, 
in  his  Bixty<«econd  year,  he  felt  an 


attack  of  the  gout«  A  journey  to 
Bath  removed  the  complaint }  and 
he  was  promising  himselt  more  years 
of  intellectual  enjoyment,  when,  after 
spending  a  cheerful  day  in  the  com- 
mon-room of  his  college,  he  was  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke,  20th  of  May, 
1790,  which  terminated  his  existence 
on  the  following  day,  at  the  age  of 
62.  In  general  demeanour  Warton 
was  affable  and  easy,  his  conversa- 
tion was  full  of  anecdote,  and  he  as- 
pired to  the  name  of  a  read^  and  fre- 
quent punster ;  a  qualification  which 
is  said  to  have  at  length  rendered 
him  fully  sensible  of  '  the  curse  of 
wit.'  One  of  the  fellows,  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  talent,  came, 
on  one  occasion,  while  taking  his 
turn  to  read  the  service,  to  that  line 
in  the  Psalms,  '  Lord  thou  knowest 
mysimpleness.'  •  Why,'  said  Warton 
to  some  one  by  him  in  chapel,  who 
repeated  it,  '  that  is  known  well 
enough  to  every  body.*  When  the 
presidency  of  tlie  college  was  vacant 
some  little  time  after,  the  poet,  who 
canvassed  for  the  succession,  asked 
the  fellow  in  question  for  his  vote, 
which,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it, 
was  the  casting  one.  '  No,  no,'  re- 
plied the  latter,  *  I  am  not  so  simple 
as  thatr  and  Warton  lost  his  elec- 
tion. 

William  Jones  (1748--1794), 
born  in  London,  was  educated  at 
Harrow,  under  Dnu  Thackeray  and 
Summer,  who  regarded  him  as  the 
'  mind'  of'  the  school,  and  at  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford.  He  visited  the 
continent,  1767,  with  his  pupil,  lord 
Althorpe;  in  1770  entered  as  a  law 
student  at  the  Temple;  and  was 
called  to  the  bar,  1 775.  lie  was  now 
rather  a  legal  writer  than  a  brief- 
supplied  barrister;  and  his  love  of 
onental  learning,  which  he  had  pur- 
sued with  extreme  ardour  at  Oxford, 
was  rewarded  by  the  judgeship  of  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  Bengal, 
which  he  received  with  knighth(K)d, 
1788.  On  being  thus  advanced  to 
his  wishes,  he  married  Miss  Shipley, 
daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  departed  with  his  bride  for  Cal- 
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cutta ;  and  on  bis  arrival  there,  he 
establisiied  an  Asiatic  society,  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  East.  Revelhng  amid  the  stores 
of  oriental  literature,  his  leisure  was 
devoted  (to  the  great  injury  of  his 
health)  to  the  acquirement  of  the 
Sanscrit  language,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  Brahmin  code ;  and  he  at 
length  became  so  well  versed  in 
eastern  customs,  and  had  so  admi- 
rable an  acquaintance  with  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  law,  that  he  was 
regarded  both  by  Moslims  and  ab- 
original Indians  as  competent  to  de- 
cide their  controversies,  and  appealed 
to  with  that  view.  In  1793  lady 
Jones  had  been  obliged  to  proceed  to 
England  for  tl)e  recovery  of  her 
heahh  ;  and  sir  William  was  to  have 
followed,  when  he  had  concluded  a 
digest  of  the  Hindu  and  Mohamme- 
dan codes,  which  had  long  occupied 
his  hours:  unhappily,  however,  he 
was  seized  in  April,  1794,  with  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  which  termi- 
nated iiis  existence  at  Calcutta  in  a 
few  days,  in  his  47th  year.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Has  left  good  evidence  of  his 
talents  in  his  works,  historical,  poeti- 
cal, and  legal ;  in  all  wliich  a  polished 
elegance  of  diction  is  conspicuous. 
A  pious  and  sincere  Christian,  his 
researches  were  directed  to  investi- 
gate, and  to  prove  from  oriental 
books,  and  from  the  various  tradi- 
tions of  tlie  heathen  natives,  the 
great  historical  facts  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures ;  and  his  labours  in 
this  way  demand  our  most  grateful 
respect. 

Richard  Glover  (1711—1785), 
born  in  London,  was  educated  at 
Cheam  school ;  but  though  engaging 
afterwards  with  his  father  in  the 
Hamburg  trade,  he  devoted  his  lei- 
sure to  the  muses,  and  produced 
'  Leonidas,'  a  poem,  if  not  of  the  first 
order,  abounding  in  noble  sentiments 
finely  expressed,  and  which  was  high- 
ly countenanced  by  the  party  in 
opposition  to  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  headed  by  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales.  His  ballad  of  'Hosier's 
Ghost'  served  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  na- 


tional hostility  against  the  Spaniards 
and  the  ministry  ;  and  being  chosen 
by  the  London  merchants  to  conduct 
an  application  to  parliament  com- 
plaining of  the  neglect  of  trade,  1742, 
he  delivered  a  speech  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  which  brought  him  extra- 
ordinary applause.  During  a  period 
of  embarrassment  in  his  affairs,  be 
produced  his  tragedies  of  '  Boadicea' 
and  '  Medea,'  which  though  acted, 
had  no  great  success ;  and  upon  an 
improvement  taking  place  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  chosen  member 
for  Weymouth,  and  regarded  by  the 
mercantile  interest  as  an  active  and 
able  supporter.  He  died,  aged  74, 
1785. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (1729—1774), 
bom  in  Ireland,  was  the  third  of  four 
sons;  and  his  fat!)er,  intending  him  for 
the  church,  sent  him  to  Trinity  col- 
lege,  Dublin.     He  preferred,   how- 
ever, medicine  to  divinity,  and  passed 
to    Edinburgh.     There   his  benevo- 
lence drew  liim  into  difficulties  ;  and 
his  offer  to  answer  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  an  ungrateful  fellow- 
collegian,  obliged  him  to  fly  from 
Scotland,  and  he  immediately  em- 
barked   for  the  continent.       From 
Rotterdam,  wiiere  he  had  landed,  he 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  and  to  Stras- 
burg,  and  visited  Louvain,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.B.    He  now 
became  tutor  to  a  young  man  whom 
the  sudden  possession  of  a  large  for- 
tune had  induced  to  make  the  tour 
of  Europe;    but  the  disposition  of 
the  preceptor  aad  the  pupil  were  so 
different,  that  while  visiting  the  south 
of  France,  they  separated.     Ailera 
long  excursion,  chiefly  on  foot,  Gold- 
smith at  last  reached  Dover  in  1758, 
persecuted  bv  poverty.     The  rustic 
appearance  of  his  dress,  and  his  broad 
Irish  accent,  proved  unfavourable  to 
his  prospects  of  employment ;  till  at 
last  a  chemist  in  Fish-street,  pitying 
his  misfortunes,  received  him  into  his 
laboratory.    From  the  hospitable  roof 
of  this  accidental  patron  he  soon 
rose  to  consequence,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh ; 
and  after  being  usher  in  a  school  at 
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Peckham,  he  commenced  writer  in 
the  •  Monthly  Review/  and  then  in 
the  *  Public  Ledger/  where  his  *  Citi- 
zen of  the  World'  first  appeared^  un- 
der the  title  of  '  Cliinese  Letters.' 
Now  emerging  from  iiis  obscure  lode- 
ings  near  tlie  Old  Bailey,  he  took 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  lived 
like  a  man  of  fashion  and  fortune. 
His  *  Traveller/  his  •  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field/ and  his  *  Letters  on  the  His- 
tory of  England/  added  to  his  in- 
come;  and  in  1768,  his  'Good-na- 
tured Man/  acted  at  Coven t-garden, 
placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  popular 
writers  of  the  age.  His  excellent 
poem  of  *  The  Deserted  Village*  ap- 
peared in  1770  :  and  two  years  after 
he  produced  his  comedy  of  *  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer/  whicli  was  re- 
ceived with  deserved  applause.  He 
published  besides,  a  *  History  of  Eng- 
land/ a  '  Roman  liistory/  a '  Grecian 
History/  a  '  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature/  &c, ;  but  though 
his  income  was  respectable^  he  was 
fiir  from  feeling  the  comforts  of  inde- 
pendence. His  temper  was  peevish ; 
and  though  benevolent,  the  friend  of 
indigent  and  pining  merit,  he  was 
oflen  a  prey  to  childish  moroseuess, 
and  frequently  retired  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  gny  and  the  convivial,  to 
brood  over  his  imaginary  woes.  The 
last  part  of  his  life  was  embittered 
by  the  lingering  attack  of  a  stran- 
gury; and  bodily  disease  produced 
a  settled  melancholy.  A  nervous 
fever  succeeded ;  and  by  inadver- 
tently taking  an  improper  dose  of 
James's  powder,  he  hastened  his  dis- 
solution, 1774,  at  the  age  of  45.  A 
monument  worthy  of  his  fame  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster-abbey, where  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, in  nervous  language  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  records  his  virtues.  '  Tlie 
Traveller'  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  abounds 
with  animated  description  ;  and,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  observed,  no  poem  of 
greater  excellence  had  appeared  since 
the  days  of  Pope.  The  •  Deserted 
Village*  exhibits  beauties  peculiarly 
its  own ;  and  while  the  simple  tale  of 
indigent  nature  and  of  suffering  hu- 
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manity  can  interest  the  heart,  so  long 
will  the  lines  of  this  most  correct 
efiiision  of  his  muse  continue  to  be 
read. 

Thomas  CHATTEaxoN  (1752  — 
1770),  an  extraordinary  youth  of 
Bristol,  was  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  at  a  charity-school, 
and  at  the  age  of  14  articled  to  an 
attorney  at  Bristol.  This  employ- 
ment, however,  was  not  congenial  to 
his  turn  of  mind  ;  he  devoted  himself 
more  to  poetry,  antiquities,  and  he- 
raldry, than  to  law ;  and  early  in 
1769  some  of  his  compositions  ap- 
peared in  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  time.  In  1770  he  removed  to 
London ;  but  though  he  flattered  the 
great, and  espoused  in  political  pieces 
the  cause  both  of  the  ministry  and  of 
opposition,  and  though  courteously 
treated  by  the  radical  lord-mayor, 
Beckford,  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, his  income  was  inferior  to  his 
wants,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  de- 
stroyed himself  by  poison,  August 
1 770,  at  the  age  of  18.  He  had  pub- 
lished a  number  of  poems,  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  which  he  described  as 
written  about  300  years  before  by 
Rowley,  a  Bristowyan  monk;  and 
when  pressed  for  the  originals,  he 
refused  them,  declaring  that  he  had 
received  them  from  his  father,  whose 
family  had  for  nearly  150  years  been 
sextons  of  Redcliff  church  in  Bristol, 
and  that  till  then  they  had  remained 
buried  in  the  dust  in  an  old  chest 
over  the  chapel.  This  storv,  which 
Chatterton  always  supportedf  as  true, 
called  forth  the  attention  of  the 
learned ;  and  whilst  some  beheld  in 
the  poems  all  the  marks  of  genuine 
antiquity,  Warton,  Walpole,  and 
others  represented  them  as  the  au- 
thentic productions  of  the  youthful 
Chatterton,  who  liad  thus  wished  to 
disguise  the  first  efforts  of  bis  muse 
by  assuming  tl)e  nameofantianity. 

James  Beattib,  born  in  kincap- 
dineshire,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen* 
and  afterwards  undertook  the  care  of 
Alloa  school  in  Fifeshire.  He  re- 
moved to  Aberdeen  grammai^-school 
as  assistant,  and  married  the  dauglK. 
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ter  of  the  head  master.  His  elegant 
poem,  •  The  Minstrel,*  begun  in  1771, 
and  finished  in  three  years,  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  lord  Errol,  and 
the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy 
and  logic  in  the  Marischal  college  of 
Aberdeen,  with  a  pension  of  200/. 
from  the  king.  Soon  after  he  visited 
London ;  where  he  was  received  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Porteus,  and  other 
literary  characters,  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  merit  and  virtue.  He  died 
1803.  Besides  his  *  Minstrel,'  he 
published  an  '  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutability  of  Tnith,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism/ 
1770,  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  so 
forcible  against  David  Hume's  doc- 
trines, that  he  never  heard  the  name 
of  Dr.  Beattie  mentioned  without 
emotion. 

Eeasmds  Daewin  (1732—1802), 
born  at  Newark,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  and  then 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied 
physic,  and  took  his  medical  degrees. 
He  settled  at  Lichfield,  where  he  ac- 
quired celebrity  in  his  profession. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  1770,  he 
married  the  widow  of  colonel  Pole, 
with  a  handsome  fortune,  by  whose 

Sirsuasion,  in  1781,  he  retired  to 
erby.  He  died  at  Derby  very  sud- 
denly, aged  70,  1802.  The  best 
known  of  Dr.  Darwin's  works  are  his 
'  Botanic  Garden,'  with  philosophical 
notes, '  The  Economy  of  Vegetation, 
and  *  The  Loves  of  the  Plants.'  As 
a  poet,  the  name  of  Darwin  is  re- 
spectable. His  verses  display  ele- 
^ce,  grace,  and  beauty,  but  they 
seldom  rise  to  sublimity  i  and  they 

E lease  more  by  the  easy  flow  of  num- 
ers  than  by  the  fire  of  description. 
In  liis  '  System  of  Plants,'  he  branches 
too  much  into  the  fields  of  fancy; 
and  he  seems  delighted  in  informing 
his  readers  that  his  notions  of  religion 
were  loose.  Ovid  changed  men  into 
trees  and  plants ;  but  Darwin  trans- 
forms his  flowers  into  human  beings : 
and  he  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
his  parterre  and  of  his  greenhouse, 
as  conveying  their  amorous  sighs  with 
aU  the  sensuality  of  canial  passion. 


Thomas  Blacclock,  son  of  a  brick- 
layer in  Scotland,  was  deprived  of 
his  eyesieht  by  the  smallpox  about 
1721,  before  he  was  six  months'  old. 
This  misfortune  was  relieved  by  the 
assiduities  of  hb  friends;  his  mipd 
was  cultivated  by  the  books  which 
were  read  to  him  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  wrote  a  small  poem,  not 
devoid  of  beauty  and  el^ance.    The 
loss  of  his  father,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately crushed  to  death  by  the  fallii^; 
of  a  Kiln  upon  him,  left  him  in  his 
nineteenth  year  destitute  of  friends 
and  society ;  but  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Stevenson  of  Edinburgh  was  extended 
to  him ;  and  at  a  frammar-school  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  French, 
and  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
After  studying  ten  years  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  acquired  the  (ame  of  a  po- 
lite scholar  and  an  elegant  poet    His 
poems  were  universally  admired ;  and 
though  misfortune  might  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  an  infidel  havedouded 
his  thoughts  with  dissatisfaction,  that 
the  book  of  nature  was  shut  upon 
him,  we  admire  every  where  the  most 
sublime  piety,  resignation  to  the  will 
of  Providence,  and  that  tranquilli^ 
of  mind,  which  were  roost  fully  exhi- 
bited in  his  private  character.    In 
1754    he  was  placed  in  an  eli|ible 
situation  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  his  labours  were  rewarded 
by  an  ample  sale  of  his  poems.    He 
even  took  orders,  in   1766  obtained 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  died  1791, 
aged  70.    Both   Hume  and  Spence 
have  been  lavish  of  their  praises  on 
his  character ;  and  the  portrait  in  tliis 
instance  drawn  by  friendship  is  not 
exaggerated. 

George  Louis  lb  CLsac,coorrrDX 
BuFFON  (1707— 1788\  was  bom  at 
Montbard  in  Bureundy.  His  father 
destined  him  for  the  law ;  but  nature 
had  marked  him  for  philosophy. 
After  travelling  in  Italy,  where  the 
works  of  art  were  disregarded  by 
him  for  the  more  attractive  charms 
of  nature,  and  after  visiting  for  three 
short  months  the  English  dominions, 
he  settled  at  home,  and  began  his 
career  of  feme  by  defodng  eyeiy  day 
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fourteen  houn  to  study.  At  the 
death  of  his  mother  he  inherited  about 
12,000/.  per  annum ;  but  neither 
pleasure  nor  opulence  diverted  his 
occupations.  In  composition  he  ex- 
hibited the  severest  correctness  ;  his 
works  when  finished  were  set  aside, 
and,  some  time  after,  he  returned  to 
the  task  with  all  the  scrutinizing  eye 
of  criticism.  Thoueh  devoted  to  the 
sciences,  yet  he  was  K>nd  of  company ; 
his  table  displayed  hospitality,  and 
his  conversation  was  easy,  and  void 
of  all  affectation  of  pedantry  and  su- 
perior knowledge.  His  fiivourite  au- 
thors were  Montesauieu,  Fenelon,and 
Richardson.  He  died,  aged  81, 1786; 
and  his  funeral  was  honourably  at- 
tended by  the  learned ;  while  20,000 
spectators  assembled  to  view  his  re- 
mains borne  t8  the  vault  of  Montbard. 
Buffbn's  great  work  is  his  '  Histoire 
Naturelle,'  95  vols.  4to ;  but  though  all 
his  writings  are  entitled  to  celebrity, 
he  is  not  without  great  faults.  Some 
critics  have  expo^  to  ridicule  the 
system  which,  in  dividing  the  whole 
animal  world  into  six  classes,  ranks  in 
the  same  order  men  and  quadrupeds, 
the  lion  with  the  bat,  the  horse  with 
the  hog  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the 
crab  and  the  oyster  as  insects  with 
lice  and  fleas,  and  the  shellfish  as 
a  worm.  A  carelessness  on  religious 
points  is  to  be  objected  against 
him ;  and  his  vanity  was  such,  that 
he  more  than  once  declared  to 
friends  at  his  table,  he  regarded  the 
works  of  men  of  genius  as  few; 
'  only  those  of  Newton,  Montesquieu, 
Leibnitz,  and  my  own,  being  entitled 
to  tliat  praise.*  His  son  was  guillo- 
tined during  the  revolution,  179d, 
exclaiming  triumphantly,  and  in  his 
Other's  spirit,  on  the  scaffold,  '  Citi- 
zens, my  name  is  Buffon  I* 

Jean  Jacquss  Rodsseau  (1712— > 
1778)  was  son  of  a  watchmaker  of 
Geneva,  and  bom  ui  that  city.  His 
mother  died  in  bringing  him  into  the 
world ;  and  his  birth,  as  he  observes, 
was  thus  the  first  of  his  misfortunes. 
Though  delicate  in  body,  his  mind 
evinc^  quickness,  if  not  strength,  at 
a  very  early  age ;  but  he  had  only  a 
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chance  education,  and  Plutarch  and 
Tacitus,  when  he  had  somehow  learn- 
ed to  read,  became  his  instructors. 
His  father  was  professedly  a  protest- 
ant  ;  but  having  himself  no  notion  of 
religion,  it  was  happy  for  him,  that, 
on  seeking  an  asylum  under  the  roof 
of  the  bishop  of  Anneci,  (when, 
throueh  discontent,  he  had  run  away 
from  home,)  he  was  induced  by  the 
worthy  prelate  to  be  taught  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity.  Madame 
de  Warens,  who  had  recent] v  quitted 
the  reformed  for  the  Romish  faith, 
was  appointed  his  preceptor;  but 
the  unsettled  Jean  Jacnues  soon 
quitted  her  hospitable  roof,  to  teach 
music  at  Chambery.  In  1741  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  two  years 
aflcr  went  as  secretary  with  the 
French  ambassador  to  Venice;  but 
his  restless  spirit  could  not  long  bear 
servitude,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  employer,  he  return- 
ed to  Paris.  Here  he  was  noticed  by 
Dupin,  the  farmer-general,  who  gave 
him  an  office  in  his  department ;  and 
in  1750  he  began  his  literary  career, 
and  obtained  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Dijon,  on  the  subiect 
*  Whether  the  re-establishment  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  has  been  conducive 
to  the  purity  of  morals  ?*  He  adopts 
ed,  hj  the  advice  of  Diderot,  the 
negative  position,  and  defended  it 
with  such  eloQuence,  that  he  excited 
a  number  of  literary  antagonists.  He 
next  attracted  public  attention  by  his 
discourse  on  the  causes  of  inequality 
among  men,  and  on  the  origin  o£ 
society ;  a  work  of  singular  <3uirao- 
ter,  which  unites  the  boldest  flights 
of  imagination  with  the  most  inco- 
herent Qotions,and  elevates  savage  na- 
ture above  the  comforts  of  domestic 
and  social  life.  This  composition, 
dedicated  to  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
restored  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
native  country,  and  to  the  protestant 
faith.  After  returning  for  a  while  to 
Paris,  he  retired  to  solitude.  His 
letter  to  D'Alembert,  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  a  theatre  at  Geneva, 
drew  upon  him  the  censures  of  Vol- 
taire ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  this 
x2 
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bold  advocate  for  the  piiri^  of  morals 
against  the  contagion  of  theatrical 
representation,  liad  himself  written 
a  comedy  and  a  pastoral,  which  liad 
been  exhibited  on  the  Paris  stage. 
His  next  work  was  the  Dictionary  of 
Music,  which  contains  many  valuable 
articles.  His  *  Heloise*  appeared  in 
1761 ;  and,  notwitlisymding  its  many 
defects  and  immorality,  excited  much 
of  the  public  attention  by  its  bold 
delineation  of  cliaracter,  its  interest^ 
ing  details,  and  its  fascinating  lan- 
guage. Heloise  was  followed  in  1 762 
by  '  Emilius,'  a  moral  romance  of 
still  greater  celebrity.  In  this  work 
the  philosopher  wishes  to  leave  in 
education  every  thing  to  nature ; 
and  whilst  he  inveighs  against  the 
luxuries  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  bespeaks  truths  worthy  of  a  Plato 
and  a  Tacitus.  It  is,  however, 
much  to  be  lamented,  tliat  in  tracing 
out  the  education  of  a  young  man, 
and  in  drawing  a  most  affecting  pic- 
ture of  the  divine  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  the  sublime  beauties 
of  the  Gospel,  he  attacks  the  miracles 
and  the  prophecies  on  which  that  di- 
vine revelation  rests,  and  builds  his 
system  of  salvation  on  reason  and 
natural  religion !  The  book,  though 
popular,  was  exposed  to  the  censures 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the 
author  Hastened  out  of  France.  He 
sought  an  asylum  at  Geneva,  but  the 
gates  of  the  cit^  were  shut  against 
him  ;  and  he  retired  to  Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  began  to  write 
a  defence  of  his  principles.  Here 
the  populace  was  roused  to  violence 
by  the  pulpit  discourses  of  the  clergy 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  fearing 
greater  insults  tlian  the  pelting  of 
his  windows,  he  ffed  from  Neuf- 
chatel. Berne  was  also  shut  against 
him,  and  he  hastened  to  Strasburg ; 
where  De  Contades  relieved  his  ne- 
cessities, and  enabled  him  to  proceed 
to  Paris.  There  he  found  the  pro- 
tection of  David  Hume.  With  the 
English  philosopher  he  travelled  to 
London;  but  whilst  he  fled  from 
persecution,  the  citizen  of  Geneva 
still  longed  for  celebrity.    In  Eng- 


land he  was  a  common  man,  and  not 
the  favourite  of  the  people,  admired 
and  applauded ;  and  thert^fore  he  soon 
quarrelled  with  Hume,  and  left  the 
kingdom  in  disgust.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  permitted  to  re- 
main, provided  he  wrote  nothine  o^ 
fensive  against  the  government  Rest- 
less and  suspicious^  he  now  appeared 
in  the  Armenian  dress;  and  when 
flattered  by  those  who  reverenced  his 
abilities,  he  declared  himself  insult- 
ed, and  interpreted  tlie  approbation 
of  the  world  as  a  regubr  system  of 
persecution  from  men  of  letters.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  at  ErmenonviUe, 
the  estate  of  M.  de  Girardin,  SO 
miles  from  Paris,  1778,  aged  66 ;  and 
in  the  isle  of  Poplars,  in  thb  beautiful 
retreat,  are  inscribed  tlicse  words  :— 
'  Ici  repose  Thomme  de  la  nature  et 
de  la  v^rit^ !'  Rousseau  married  in 
1769,  at  Bourgoin  in  Dauphine,  a 
woman  of  tlie  name  of  Le  Vasseur, 
who,  without  elegance  of  manners, 
and  without  mental  attainments,  ex- 
ercised over  him  the  most  absolute 
dominion.  She  however  gave  him  in 
return  all  the  attentions  of  a  nurse 
and  a  friend,  and  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  wanderings ;  but  botli  her- 
self and  Rousseau,  as  parents,  merit 
our  utmost  reprobation  —  having 
most  unnaturally  put  their  diildreu, 
as  they  were  bom,  into  the  Found- 
ling, and  thus  disowned  them.  The 
*  Confessions*  of  Rousseau,  a  work  of 
unblushing  frankness,  relates  that 
among  other  misdeeds  of  the  auto- 
biographer. 

Jean  le  Rond  d' Alexbbrt  (1717 
—1788)  was  born  at  Paris.  He  was 
exposed  as  a  foundling ;  and  from  the 
church  near  whicli  he  almost  perish- 
ed, he  received  tlie  name  of  Le  Rond. 
His  father  at  last  listened  to  the  cries 
of  nature,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
soon  to  learn  that  his  son*s  abUities 
were  brilliant,  and  his  improvement 
unusually  rapid.  As  the  flashes  of 
his  genius  were  early  displayed,  he 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends  to  seek 
reputation  in  studving  the  law ;  but 
that  pursuit  as  well  as  medicine  was 
quickly  abandoned,  and  retircpent 
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and  geometry  seemed  his  only  am- 
bition.    In  the  house  of  his  nurse, 
whose  poverty  did  not  diminish  the 
flow  of  his  affections,  he  passed  forty 
years,  and  refused  to  quit  this  humble 
dwelling  for  the  splendour  of  a  palace. 
Frederick  the  Great,  whose  friendship 
he  enjoyed  through  life,  invited  him 
to  Berlin  with  the  most^  liberal  of- 
fers, but  he  refused :  and  when  the 
empress  Catherine  solicited  him   to 
take  the  care  of  the  education  of  her 
son,  with  the  promise  of  a  pension  of 
a  hundred  thousand  livres,  he  declin- 
ed the  princely  offer  in  firm  but  re- 
spectful   terms.     11  is    labours   were 
usefully  exerted  on  philosophical  sub- 
jects.    He  examined  the  power  of 
fluids  on  tlie  motion  of  bodies  ;  wrote 
a  discourse  on  the  general  theory  of 
the  winds,  which  obtained  the  prize 
medal  at  Berlin  in  1746;  solved  the 
problem  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes ;  and  explained  the  rotation  of 
the  terrestrial  axis.     And   in   these 
and  other   numerous    philosophical 
works,  he  enriched  science  with  new 
facts,  and  explained  the  various  phe^ 
nomena  of  nature  in  the  most  interest- 
ing points  of  view.   Few,  but  select, 
were  the  friends  to  whom  this  great 
man  was  known;  and  it  must  be 
considered  as  not  the  least  striking 
part  of  his  character,  tliat  he  who 
was  flattered  by  the  learned,  courted 
by  the  great,  and  admired  by  princes, 
did  not  pay  any  adoration  to  power ; 
but  he  dedicated  his  work  to    the 
count  d*Argenson   and  his  brother, 
two  men  who  had  been  banished  from 
the  court,  but  who  in  their  prospe- 
rity had  seen  and  respected  the  plii- 
losopher,  and  had  rewarded  his  genius 
by  the  grant  of  a  small  pension.    To 
him  we  are  to  ascribe  the  plan  of  the 
Encyclop^ie ;  and  he  adorned  this 
stupendous  work  by  writing  the  pre* 
limmaiT  discourse,  so  deservedly  ad- 
mired tor  the  masterly  record  which 
it  unfolds  concemine  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, connexions,  and  a£5nities  of  all 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.     The  friends  of 
D*  Alembert  could  not,  however,  per- 


ceive in  the  philosopher  and  his  coad- 
jutors in  the  Encyclopedic  the  sup- 
porters of  virtue  and  morality ;  and 
latter  times  have  too  fatally,  too 
bitterly  proved  that  a  work,  which, 
in  explaining  the  mysteries  of  phi- 
losophy, disarms  providence  of  her 
powers  of  benevolence  and  govern- 
ment, and  obscures  the  views  of  sal- 
vation which  religion  holds  forth  to 
her  votaries,  but  ill  deserves  the  ap- 

f clause  of  mankind.  He  also  pub- 
islied  a  dissertation  on  the  fell  of  the 
Jesuits ;  and  his  '  Opuscules  or  Me- 
moirs,* in  nine  volumes,  contained 
among  other  things  the  solution  of 
problems  in  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  died, 
aged  66,  1783. 

Jean  FRAN901S  Marmontel  (1719 
— 1798)  was  bom  at  Bort,  in  Li- 
mousin. Tliough  but  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  he  was  well  educated  at  Tou- 
louse, where  he  obtained  some  poe- 
tical prizes  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1745, 
he  came  to  Paris  in  the  habit  of  an 
abb6.  The  friendship  of  Voltaire 
and  his  own  merits  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  great ;  he  obtained  the 
place  of  historiographer  to  the  kin^s 
buildings,  and  conducted  the  periodi- 
cal journal,  called  *  Le  Mercurc.'  A 
severe  parody  from  one  of  Cinna's 
scenes,  in  which  he  satirized  a  cour- 
tier of  influence,  drew  upon  him  the 
displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  When 
released,  he  established  his  fame  by 
his  tragedies  and  operas;  but  his 
'  Contes  Moraux '  procured  him  still 
greater  celebrity.  In  the  revolution 
he  retired  into  obscurity,  and  though 
reduced  to  indigence,  bore  his  mbfor- 
tunes  with  composure.  He  was  in 
1797  elected  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ancients  ;  and  he  showed  him- 
self Arm,  correct  in  his  opinions, 
and  the  friend  of  virtue  and  religion. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  1798,  at  Abbe- 
ville, near  Gaillon,  whither  he  had 
retired,  aged  79.  Marmontel's  lite- 
rary character  chiefly  depends  on  his 
*  Contes  Moraux,*  which  have  been 
translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage^ and  are  known  to  every  reader 
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as  full  of  agreeable  and  pleasing  de- 
liDeations  of  character,  though  too 
often  artfully  fascinating  and  im- 
moral in  their  tendency.  His  auto- 
biography is  a  highly  interesting 
work,  and  throws  great  light  on  the 
many  striking  events  and  characters 
of  his  day. 

Jean  Caspar  Lavatbb,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1741,  was  pastor  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's  at  Zurich,  and 
acquired  reputation  by  his  eloquent 
discourses,  and  his  exemplary  life. 
He  was  wounded  by  a  French  soldier 
when  Zurich  was  taken  by  storm 
under  Massena  in  1799,  and  died 
there  in  consequence  of  it,  1801,  at 
the  age  of  60.  He  is  celebrated  as  a 
physiognomist;  and  his  writings  on 
the  subject,  possessing  great  merit, 
ingenious  remarks,  and  truly  original 
ideas,  liave  been  translated  into  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.  He  as- 
sumes^ as  an  established  maxim,  that 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man mind  have  representative  signs 
in  the  solid jaarti  of  the  countenance ; 
tlins  fancifully  carrying  his  notions 
of  physiognomy  beyond  those  parts 
of  tne  face  which  exhibit  the  impres- 
sion of  mental  qualities  and  affec- 
tions to  the  common  eye.  His  doc- 
trine is  akin  to  that  of  phrenology, 
though  possessing  less  of  rule,  and 
assuredly  not  more  of  utility. 

Fbeoeuck  Schillbr(1759 — 1805} 
was  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Bavarian 
service,  and  was  born  at  Marbach  in 
Wurttemberg.  He  was  noted  in  his 
childhood  for  great  ardour  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  one  of  his  favourite 
books  was  that  of  Ezekiel  in  the 
Old  Testament  His  father,  whose 
circumstances  were  flourishing,  being 
extremely  anxious  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  church,  placed 
him  at  an  earhr  age  under  the  super- 
intendence of'^the  pastor  of  Lorch  ; 
but  a  fondness  for  solitary  contem- 
plation, and  for  witnessing  the 
grander  operations  of  nature,  as  ex- 
hibited in  storms  and  tempests,  seems 
even  at  this  period  of  his  life  to 
have  drawn  his  mind  from  steady 
^1 — :_i   jyj^    matheniatical  study* 


and  to  have  discovered  the  future 
and  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius. 
Notwithstanding  his  repugnance  to 
scholastic  discipline,  he  remained  at 
school  six  years ;  when  the  invincible 
dblike  which  he  manifested  towards 
his  destined  profession,  wrung  from 
his  father  a  reluctant  consent  that  his 
studies  should  be  henceforth  directed 
to  medicine.  The  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  Goetlie,  Klopstock,  and  Les- 
sing,  continued,  however,  chiefly  to 
occupy  his  attention;  and  at  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  appeared  his 
tragedy  of  '  The  Robbers,'  which  at 
once  raised  him  to  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  dramatists  of  his  country. 
So  powerfully  conceived  is  this  work, 
so  wild  and  extravagant,  that  it  is 
said  to  have  induced  several  students 
at  Leipsic  to  desert  their  college,  in 
order  to  form  a  troop  of  banditti  in 
the  woods  of  Bohemia.  The  repu- 
tation he  acquired  bv  this,  and  two 
dramas  which  succeeded  it,  induced 
the  Manheim  theatre,  then  the  most 
flourishing  in  Germany,  to  offer  him 
tlie  post  of  dramatic  composer ;  for 
which  he  gladly  resigned  his  situation 
as  surgeon  to  a  regiment.  Here  he 
completed  his  translation  of  '  Mac- 
betli,'  and  commenced  his  tragedy  of 
'  Don  Carlos,'  which  latter,  however, 
was  not  published  until  ten  years 
afterwards.  His  *  Philosophical  Let- 
ters'  were  commenced  about  the 
same  period ;  and  on  the  termination 
of  his  Manheim  engasement  he  re- 
tired to  Leipsic,  where  he  commenced 
his  labours  as  an  historian.  His  first 
production  ife  that  capacity  was  a 
'History  of  the  Remarkable  Con- 
spiracies and  Revolutions  in  the 
Middle  and  Later  Ages.'  A  volume 
of  poems  having  gained  him  the 
patronage  of  the  duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar, he  removed  to  Weimar  in  1787, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Wie- 
land.  Herder,  and  Goethe.  His 
new  patron  also  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  aulic  councillor,  and  no- 
minated him  to  the  professorship  of 
history  and  philosophy  at  Jena.  He 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  at 
that  umvenity,  and  soon  after  mar- 
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ried  a  woman  of  fiimily  and  fortune, 
who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  him  through  his  writings,  and 
to  have  sent  nim  a  matrimonial 
challenge,  which  he  immediately  ac- 
cepted. At  Weimar  commenced 
his  •  History  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  ;'  which  appeared  in  1791,  and 
is  considered  his  best  historical  work. 
At  this  iuncture  he  underwent  a 
severe  pulmonary  attack,  from  which 
he  never  entirely  recovered ;  for  al- 
though he  experienced  a  partial  and 
temporary  restoration,  during  which 
he  composed '  Wallenstein,'  the  most 
elaborate  and  splendid  of  his  dramas, 
he  was  carried  off  by  a  relapse  in 
1805,  at  the  age  of  46.  As  a  dramatic 
writer,  Schiller  has  some  pretensions 
to  head  the  school  which  looks  in- 
ward for  character  and  sentiment, 
and  is  more  or  less  disposed  to  give 
the  metaphysical  hue  of  the  author 
to  the  creation  of  his  ^ncy,  rather 
than  to  enter  into  the  real  varieties 
of  human  existence,  and  to  lose  self 
in  a  borrowed  train  of  associations. 
In  his  earlier  dramatic  productions, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  genius  concealed 
its  extravagance ;  and  to  the  last  he 
went  to  the  extreme  of  the  taste  of 
his  country  for  high- wrought  repre- 
sentations of  passion,  to  the  violation 
of  nature  and  probability.  His  claims 
however  to  exalted  genius  are  uu- 
deniable.  Besides  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  a  singular  romance 
entitled  *  The  Ghost  Seer,'  which 
displays  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 

3uite  as  forcibly  as  his  other  pro- 
uctions. 

John  Wbslet  (1708 — 1791),  son 
of  the  rector  of  £pworth,  Lincoln- 
shire, was  bom  at  his  fathei^s  living, 
and  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
and  Christ-church,  Oxford.  In  1726 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lin- 
coln college.  He  early  expressed 
himself  against  the  damnatory  clauses 
of  the  Atnanasian  Creed,  and  was  one 
of  that  small  society  formed  on  prin- 
ciples of  greater  austerity  than  pre- 
vailed in  the  university,  which  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  methodians, 
or  methodist^  from  the  other  coUe* 


gians.  In  1785,  after  having  been 
ordained,  he  embarked  for  America, 
for  the  conversion  and  spiritual  in- 
struction of  the  natives  and  settlers ; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Charles,  he  displayed  his  strong  pow- 
ers of  eloquence  in  the  cause  of  me- 
thodism.  Here  he  gave  way  to  the 
emotions  of  love  ;  but  Miss  Causton, 
the  object  of  his  passion,  growins 
impatient  at  his  delay,  gave  her  hand 
to  a  more  favoured  suitor.  The  saint 
hereupon,  comparing  the  disappoint- 
ment to  the  plucking  out  of  his  right 
eye,  carried  nis  piaue  so  far  as  to  re- 
pel the  virtuous  bnde  from  the  altar ; 
a  gross  attack  which  was  resented  by 
the  lady,  who  published  to  die  world 
some  transactions  not  very  honour- 
able to  the  preacher,  and  in  conse* 
quence  he  left  America.  In  1 738  Wes- 
ley began  his  career  of  proselytism. 
Believing  himself  set  at  liberty  from 
the  bon&of  sin  by  divine  illummation, 
he  soon  saw  himself  followed  by  ad- 
miring converts,  and  zealously  deli- 
vered his  doctrines  in  a  conventicle 
established  in  Fetter-lane.  The  num- 
ber of  the  faithful  rapidly  increased ; 
and  the  founder  of  tne  sect,  by  the 
solemn  imposition  of  hands,  sent 
forth  his  apostles  to  propagate  the 
fkith.  In  1751  he  married  Mrs.  Yi- 
zelle,  a  widow  of  independent  for- 
tune ;  but  whatever  mignt  have  been 
the  motives  to  this  union,  it  proved 
unfortunate,  and  showed  that  how- 
ever calculated  Wesley  might  be  to 
take  the  lead  of  a  sect,  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  spare  attention  to  the 
happiness  of  a  wife,  and  the  lady  fled 
from  his  home.  Tlie  increase  of  his 
followers  flattered  his  pride ;  and  im- 
pressed witli  the  idea  that  his  success 
was  the  influence  of  Heaven,  his 
adherents  easily  believed  that  me- 
thodism  was  the  work  of  God.  But 
whilst  he  affected  humility  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  multitude,  with 
the  strong  powers  which  constitute 
the  leader,  with  coolness,  persever- 
ance, and  popular  eloquence,  he  kept 
in  his  own  hands  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, and  die  whole  spiritual  machine 
was  moved  accotduig  to  bis  direction ; 
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SO  that,  io  the  most  distant  corners  of 
the  empire,  his  censures  had  as  much 
the  weight  of  law  and  correction,  as 
if  he  had  himself  personally  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  reproof  or 
dismission.  This  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, who  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury exercised  the  most  absolute 
authority,  and  with  undiminished 
effect,  over  his  followers,  died  1791, 
in  his  88th  year.  Though  the  ser- 
mons which  he  published  are  supe- 
rior to  tliose  of  his  fraternity,  they 
must  be  considered  as  loose  and  de- 
sultory, conveying  little  to  the  mind, 
but,  by  familiar  allusions  or  vulgar 
imagery,  commanding  the  attention 
of  tlie  Ignorant.  It  lias  been  doubted 
whether  he  was  hypocritical  or  sin- 
cere, and  actuated  more  by  interest- 
ed pride  tlian  unspotted  piety ;  but 
though  ambitious  of  power,  greedy  of 
pre-eminence,  and  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction, it  is  plain  tliat  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  benevolence, 
and  that  his  zeal  was  directed,  whe- 
ther by  proper  or  improper  means, 
to  promote  the  future  liappiness  of 
man.  lie  published  various  tracts 
and  controversial  pamphlets  against 
the  Calvinists  and  Moravians ;  for 
he  liad  no  cliarity  whatever  for  any 
schism  but  his  own.  As  respects  his 
personal  character,  he  was  as  upright 
in  morals  as  he  affected  to  be.  Va- 
nity, and  the  love  of  power,  were 
his  leading  foibles  ;  and  there  was  as 
great  a  portion  of  human  policy 
mixed  up  with  his  religious  system, 
as  in  that  of  any  secular  potentate 
whatever.  Like  Luther,  whom  it 
was  his  boast  to  imitate,  he  had  his 
corporal  conflicts  with  the  Tempter 
of  mankind  ;  but  while  the  sturdy 
son  of  a  Saxon  miner  gloried  in  hav- 
ing 'found  foeman  worthy  of  his 
bl^e,'  and  having, '  in  return  for  his 
stinging  assaults,*  these  are  his  own 
words,  *  given  the  arch-fiend  his  due,' 
the  meek  methodist  vaunts  himself 
'  in  that  he  bore  his  buffetings  with 
the  patience  and  equanimity  becom- 
ing a  martyr/ 

William    Huntingdon  was  son 
of  a  farmer's  labourer  in  Kent ;  and 


after  passing  his  years  till  manhood 
in  menial  occupations,  and  (aocord- 
ine  to  his  own  confession)  in  tlie 
indulgence  of  the  most  sensual  vices, 
became  in  1762  a  Calvinistic  preacher. 
Being  regarded  as  the  head  of  a  pe- 
culiar sect,  on  account  of  some  by- 
per-calvinistic  notions,  his  followers 
erected  a  large  chapel  for  him  in 
GrayViun-road,  London,  where,  leav- 
ing appended  S.  S.  (sinner  saved) 
as  a  sort  of  degree  to  his  name,  he, 
with  extraordinary  vulgarity  and  ig- 
norance, attempted  to  instruct  man- 
kind till  the  period  of  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  69,  1813.  His  second 
marriage  produced  him  considerable 
wealth,  his  wife  being  the  widow  of 
Sir  James  Saunderson,  a  London  al- 
derman. Amidst  a  profusion  of 
works,  displaying  the  author*s  defec- 
tive reasoning  powers  and  utter  want 
or  neglect  of  mental  cultivation,  hts 
'  Bank  of  Faith'  had  a  great  rim 
among  his  immediate  congregation ; 
as  also  had  his  vulgar  attack,  called 

*  The  Arminian  Skeleton,'  wherein  he 
ditsects,  as  he  terms  it,  the  opponents 
of  Calvinism.  The  plans  of  this  fa- 
natical person  to  obtain  support  from 
his  deluded  followers,  leave  no  douht 
in  the  mind  respecting  his  knavbh 
character.  '  During  the  space  of 
three  years,'  he  writes,  *  1  secretly 
wished  in  my  soul  that  God  would 
favour  me  with  a  chapel  of  my  own. 
IJe  despaired  of  such  a  favour ;  but 
at  length  it  was  given  by  an  interpo- 
sition which  he  ascribes  to  tlie  Deity 
in  person.  A  stranger  *  was  sent  to 
look  at  a  certain  spot,'  he  continues, 

•  a  wise  man  was  stirred  up  to  offer  to 
build  it.  God  drew  (fie  pattern  in  his 
imagination,  while  he  was  hearing 
me  preach  a  sermon.  I  then  took 
the  ground,  and  the  chapel  sprung 
up  like  a  mushroom!'  This  fortu- 
nate facility  of  obtaining  whatever  he 
asked  for  was  of  course  not  suffered 
to  remain  without  fruits.  He  next 
applied  for  clothes.  *  My  surtout 
was  got  very  thin  and  bad,  and  the 
weather  was  at  that  time  very  cold  : 
I  felt  it  as  I  was  going  to  preach,  and 
I  prayed  secretly  for  a  coat.  As  soon 
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as  I  had  ddivered  my  discourse,  I  de- 
ired  a  young  man  to  fetch  my  old 
ereat-coat,  in  order  to  put  it  on  be- 
fore I  went  out  of  the  warm  meeting- 
house. When  he  came  back,  lo!  he 
brought  me  a  new  one !  I  told  him 
this  was  not  mine, — he  said  Uiat  it 
was ;  I  put  it  on,  and  it  fitted  very 
well.  In  one  of  the  pockets  there 
was  a  letter,  which  informed  me  m^ 
blessed  Lord  and  Master  had  sent  it 
to  me,  to  wrap  my  worthless  carcass 
in  during  the  very  severe  winter.*  lie 
soon  discovered  that  he  might  as  well 
consult  his  comfort  in  other  matters. 
Hb  preaching  round  the  skirts  of 
London  fatigueil  him  ;  '  so,'  he  con- 
tinues, *  I  went  to  prayer,  and  asked 
for  more  strength,  less  work»  or  a 
horse.  I  used  my  prayers  as  gun- 
ners do  swivels,  turning  tliem  every 
way,  as  the  cases  required.'  The  re- 
sult was,  tliat  a  horse  was  subscribed 
for,  and  given  to  him.  But  the  horse 
was  witliout  the  necessary  equip- 
ments. These,  however,  were  not 
long  wanting.  *  Soon  after  I  got  the 
horse,'  says  the  knave, '  one  gave  me 
a  guinea  to  buy  a  bridle,  another 
gave  me  two  whips,  another  tnisted 
me  for  a  saddle ;  and  here  was  a  full 
answer  to  my  prayer.'  But  his  horse 
made  other  wants  soon  perceptible. 
'  Having  now  had  my  horse  several 
weeks,  and  going  a  great  way  regularly 
every  Sunday,  as  might  naturally  be 
inferred,  my  breeches  began  to  wear 
out.  At  last  I  was  determined  to  go 
to  one  of  my  flock  in  Kingston,  who 
was  in  the  breeches  line,  and  to  get 
him  to  trust  me,  till  my  Master  sent 
me  money  to  pay  him.  I  was  going 
to  London  tliat  day,  and  called  on 
Mr.  Croucher,  a  shoemaker ;  he  told 
me  a  parcel  had  been  left  there  for 
me.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there 
was  therein  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches !'  A  letter  accompanied  the 
preternatural  gift,  mentioning  that  if 
any  alteration  were  required,  'it 
would  be  made  by  the  giver,'  To  this 
Huntingdon  answered  with  the  pen, 
*  Sir,  I  received  your  present,  and 
thank  you  for  it  I  was  going  to  order 
a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  because  I 


did  not  know  till  now  that  my  Master 
had  ordered  them  from  you.  They  fit 
very  well,  which  convinces  mc  that 
the  same  God  who  moved  thy  heart  to 
give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut ;  because 
he  perfectly  knew  my  size,  he  hav- 
ing clothed  me  in  a  miraculous  manner 
for  nearly  five  years  !*  Now  if  we  are 
astonished,  disgusted,  and  alarmed  at 
such  intolerable  grossness,  what  must 
we  think  of  the  frenzy,  the  prostra- 
tion of  all  common  sense,  and  the 
desperate  insolence  that  belong  to 
fanaticism?  This  fellow  attracted 
vast  crowds,  zealous  devotees,  eager 
contributors.  He  possessed  the  re- 
putation of  '  a  chosen  vessel'  while 
he  lived,  and  has  left  behind  him,  in 
his  death,  the  odour  of  sanctity.  But 
what  must  liavc  been  the  minds, 
the  passions,  and  the  abject  love  of 
absurdity,  that  could  endure  a  man 
such  as  this,  and  his  profane  non- 
sense I  Yet  are  there  they  who  con- 
tend for  every  man,  in  religious  mat- 
ters, following  his  own  private  judg- 
ment, and  who  spurn  the  authority 
of  a  Church — a  power  alone  capable 
of  holding  the  balance,  in  matters  of 
religion,  between  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  infidelity  on  tlie 
other. 

John  Elwes  (1712—1789),  ne- 
phew of  sir  Harvey  Elwes,  adopted 
his  uncle*s  penurious  liabits,  and  in- 
herited his  lar^e  fortune  of  150,000/. 
1754,  at  a  period  when  his  own  pro- 
perty was  not  much  inferior  in 
amount.  The  history  of  a  miser  is 
rarely  little  more  than  a  record  of 
the  mean  devices  of  one  denying 
hunself  even  the  necessaries  of  life, 
out  of  an  insane  desire  to  amass 
riches  ;  but  in  the  cliaracter  of  Mr. 
Elwes  there  were  traits  of  benevo- 
lence singularly  conflicting  with  the 
'  auri  sacra  fames,'  and  which  occa- 
sionally lured  him  to  acts  of  extra- 
ordinary profusion.  He  liad  been 
educated  at  Westminster-school,  and 
in  early  life  had  been  in  dissipated, 
but  polite  society;  and  this  begin- 
ning, with  all  its  errors,  produced  a 
very  amiable  and  unassuming  dis- 
position, insomuch  that  tlie  steady 
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good-temper  of  Mr.  Elwes  was  at 
ways  the  theme  of  people's  praise. 

The  uncle,  sir  Harvey,  had  set 
the  example,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
nephew.  He  had  come  to  an  estate 
of  value,  but  so  incumbered  with 
mortgages,  tlmt  100/.  per  annum  was 
as  much  as  he  could  derive  from  it. 
Entering,  therefore,  the  &mily-seat 
at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk,  sir  Harvey  de- 
clared he  would  never  quit  it  until 
he  had 'cleared  its  debts;  and  with 
that  laudable  intention,  whicli,  it  is 
alleged,  was  the  sole  cause  of  his 
subsequent  avarice,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  saving,  which  ended  in  his 
accumulating  the  large  property  he 
bequeathed  to  his  nephew. 

The  life  of  so  singular  a  man  as 
Mr.  Elwes  can  consist,  in  narration, 
of  little  other  than  anecdotes  ;  and  we 
will  commence  with  one  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  natural  or  acquired  firm- 
ness of  his  temper.  When  in  a  shoot- 
ing excursion,  at  73,  to  try  the  virtues 
of  a  pointer,  one  of  the  party  unfor- 
tunately lodged  two  pellets  in  his 
cheek.  The  blood  appeared,  and 
the  shot  must  certainly  have  given 
him  pain  ;  but  when  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  liad  done  the  mischief 
advanced  to  apologize  for  the  acci- 
dent, and  to  express  his  sorrow,  Mr. 
Elwes  received  him  smilingly,  and 
said,  *  My  dear  sir,  say  nothing  about 
it ;  I  give  you  joy  of  your  improve- 
ment, for  I  knew  that  you  would  hit 
something  by  and  by.*  After  sitting 
up  a  whole  night  at  play,  for  thou- 
sands, with  the  most  fisuhionable  men 
of  the  west^nd  of  town,  in  splendid 
apartments,  he  would  walk  out  at 
about  four  in  the  morning,  not 
towards  home,  but  into  Smithfield, 
to  meet  hb  own  cattle  coming  to 
market  from  his  farm  in  Essex ;  and 
there  would  he  stand  in  the  cold  or 
rain,  bartering  with  a  carcass-butcher 
for  a  shilling  I  Sometimes  he  would 
walk  on  in  the  mire  to  meet  them  ; 
and,  more  than  once,  has  gone  on 
foot  the  whole  way  to  his  farm, 
seventeen  miles  from  London.  To 
see  Mr.  Elwes  setting  out  on  a  jour- 
ney was  a  matter  tnUy  curious.    He 


never  travelled  bat  on  borseback, 
and  never  stopped  at  an  inn.  His 
first  care  was  to  put  two  or  three 
eggs  boiled  hard  into  hb  greatcoat- 
pocket  ;  baggage  he  never  took ; 
then,  mounting  one  of  his  hunters, 
his  next  object  was  to  get  into  that 
road  where  the  turnpikes  were  fewest. 
Stopping  under  any  hedge  where 
grass  and  water  were  to  be  found, 
he  would  dismount,  and  refresh  him- 
self and  horse.  Mr.  Elwes  took  up 
his  residence  at  Stoke,  on  coming  to 
sir  Harvey's  fortune.  Bad  as  was 
the  house  tie  found  here,  he  left  one 
still  worse  at  Marcham,  of  which  the 
late  colonel  Timms,  his  nephew,  used 
to  mention  the  following  proof :  A 
few  days  after  he  went  thither,  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  fell  in  the 
night ;  and  the  colonel  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  before  he  found  himself 
wet  through.  Thinking  to  escape 
the  evil,  he  moved  the  bed  ;  but  he 
had  not  lain  long,  before  he  found  the 
thin^  repeated.  At  length,  after 
pushing  tlie  bed  into  a  comer,  where 
the  ceiling  was  better  secured,  he 
contrived  to  sleep  until  morning. 
When  he  met  his  unde  at  breakfast, 
he  told  him  what  had  happened. 
*  Av,  ay !'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
senously,  'I  don't  mind  it  myself; 
but  to  diose  who  do,  that's  a  nice 
comer  in  the  rain  1' 

The  keeping  of  fox-hounds  was 
the  only  instance  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Elwes  of  his  sacrifice  of  money  to 
pleasure.  But  even  here  every  thing 
was  done  in  the  most  fmgal  manner. 
His  huntsman's  place  was  no  sine- 
cure. Tliis  famous  lackey  might 
have  fixed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
servants:  for  in  a  morning,  getting 
up  at  four,  he  milked  the  cows, 
tended  the  dogs,  prepared  breakfast 
for  his  master,  and  then  slipping  on 
a  green  coat,  hurried  into  the  stable. 
After  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  he 
rabbed  down  two  or  three  horses, 
then  laid  the  cloth  and  waited  at 
dinner:  hurrying  again  into  the 
stable,  he  had  to  feed  the  horses,  di- 
versified with  an  interlude  of  the 
cows  again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  tend. 
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and  eight  hones  to  litter  down  for 
the  night  This  man  lived  in  Mr. 
Elwes's  service  many  years,  though 
his  master  used  often  to  call  him  '  an 
idle  dog.'  An  apothecary's  bill  was 
an  object  of  the  greatest  aversion  to 
Mr.  Elwes ;  and  when  he  had  re* 
ceived  a  very  dangerous  kick  from 
his  horse,  nothing  could  persuade 
him  to  have  medical  aid.  He  rode 
the  chase  through,  wfth  his  leg  cut 
to  the  bone ;  and  it  was  only  some 
days  afterwards,  when  it  was  feared 
amputation  would  be  necessary,  that 
he  consented  to  eo  up  to  London, 
and  (dismal  dav.*)  part  with  some 
money  for  advice.  He  sometimes 
made  excursions  to  Newmarket,  but 
never  engaged  on  the  turf.  A  kind- 
ness, however,  which  he  performed 
there,  should  not  pass  without  no- 
tice. Lord  Abington,  who  was 
slightly  known  to  Mr.  Elwes  in 
Berkshire,  had  made  a  match  for 
7000/1  which  it  was  supposed  he 
would  be  obliged  to  forfeit,  from  an 
inability  to  produce  the  sum,  though 
the  odds  were  greatly  in  his  fiivour. 
Unasked,  unsolicited^  Mr.  Elwes 
made  him  an  offer  of  the  money, 
which  he  accepted,  and  won  his  en- 
gagement. On  the  day  when  this 
match  was  to  be  rim,  a  clergyman 
had  agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Elwes 
to  see  the  fate  of  it.  They  were  to 
go  on  horseback,  and  were  to  set 
out  at  seven  in  the  morning.  Ima- 
gining they  were  to  breakfast  at 
Newmarket,  the  divine  took  no  re- 
freshment, and  away  th^  went. 
They  reached  Newmarket  about 
eleven ;  and  Mr.  Elwes  began  to 
busy  himself  in  inquiries  and  con- 
versation till  twelve,  when  the  match 
was  decided  in  favour  of  lord  Abing- 
ton. Mr.  Elwes's  companion  then 
thought  they  should  move  off*  to  the 
town  to  take  some  breakfast;  but 
the  old  gendeman  still  continued 
riding  about  till  three,  and  then  four 
o'clock  arrived.  The  divine  now 
grew  so  impatient,  that  he  mentioned 
something  of  the  keen  air  of 
Newmarket  heath,  and  the  comforts 
of  a  good  dinner.    *  Very  trae^'  said 


Mr.  Elwes,  'very  true,  so,  here,  do 
as  I  do  r  offering  him  at  the  same 
time  from  his  greatcoat-pocket  a 
piece  of  an  old  cnished  pancake, 
which  he  said  he  had  brought  from 
his  house  at  Marcham,  two  months 
before,  '  but  that  it  was  as  good  as 
new.'  The  sequel  of  the  story  is, 
that  they  did  not  reach  home  till 
nine  in  the  evening,  and  that  Mr. 
Elwes,  having  hasarded  7000L  in  the 
morning,  went  happily  to  bed  with 
the  reflection  that  he  had  saved  three 
shillings  I 

As  a  contrast  to  this  risk  of  pro- 
perty, which  may  be  called  the  retri- 
butive disease  of  misers,  it  is  amusing 
to  reflect  upon  the  following :  One 
day  Mr.  Elwes  had  put  his  eldest 
son  upon  a  ladder,  to  get  some 
grapes  for  the  table ;  and  leaving 
him,  the  boy  fell  down  and  hurt 
his  side.  The  youth  instantly  ran 
to  consult  the  village  barber;  and 
telling  his  father,  on  his  return,  that 
he  had  been  bled,  *  Bled  1'  said  the 
old  gentleman;  'but  what  did  you 
giver  '  A  shilling,'  answered  the 
boy.  'PshaT  returned  the  father, 
*you  are  a  blockhead,  never  part 
with  your  blood  P  Notwithstand- 
ing this  corroding  anxiety  about 
pence,  vast  sums  of  money  were  from 
time  to  time  obtained  from  Mr. 
Elwes  by  designing  persons ;  no  less 
than  150,000/.  are  said  to  have  gone 
from  him  by  various  stratagems  of 
apparently  honourable  persons.  A 
small  wine-merchant,  for  instance, 
begged  his  acceptance  of  some  very 
Jinewine,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained 
the  loan  of  700JL  Mr.  Elwes  used 
to  say,  *It  was  indeed  very  fine 
wine,  for  it  cost  me  20L  a  bottle.' 
This  singular  man  would  do  much 
to  serve  those  who  did  not  wish  his 
money.  Two  ancient  maiden  ladies 
in  his  neighbourhood  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  spiritual  court, 
and  were  threatened  with  ezoom- 
mnnication.  Hie  full  import  of 
Uie  word  they  did  not  understand ; 
but  they  had  neard  somethine  about 
doing  penance,  and  to  stand  in  a 
white  sheet  in  Uie  church  was  m* 
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staDtly  what  thc^  dreaded.  As  the 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect 
next  day,  away  they  hurried  to  Mr. 
Elwes,  to  know  bow  it  might  be  pre- 
vented. No  time  was  to  be  lost 
The  miser  did  that  which  few  others 
would  have  done :  he  had  his  liorse 
saddled,  and  putting  a  couple  of 
hard  eggs  into  his  pocket,  set  out  for 
London  from  Marcham,  a  distance 
of  60  miles,  that  evening,  reaching  it 
early  enough  next  morning  to  notify 
the  submission  of  the  culprits. 

From  his  father  Mr.  Elwes  had 
inherited  some  property  about  the 
Haymarket,  London ;  and  to  this  he 
added  by  engagements  with  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Adam.  Of  great 
part  of  Marylebone  he  thus  became 
the  founder  *;  and  Portland-place,  and 
Portman«8quare,  rose  entirely  out  of 
his  pocket.  It  was  his  custom  when 
in  London  to  occupy  any  of  his 
vacant  houses :  a  couple  of  beds,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  a  table,  and  an  old 
woman,  comprised  all  his  furniture  ; 
and  he  moved  them  about  at  a  mi- 
nute's warning.  Mr.  Elwes  having 
taken  up  his  abode  in  this  manner, 
colonel  Timms  on  some  occasion 
much  wished  to  see  him,  and  in- 
quired for  him  at  all  his  usual  places 
of  resort.  But  no  tidings  were  to 
be  heard  of  a  gentleman  called  Mr. 
Elwes ;  though  a  potboy  recollected 
having  seen  a  poor  old  man  opening 
the  door  of  a  stable  belonging  to  a 
large  house,  and  locking  it  after  him. 
To  this  stable  the  colonel  went,  and 
as  he  could  make  no  one  hear,  the 
neighbours  aided  him  in  forcing  the 
door  of  the  house ;  and  in  a  chamber, 
upon  an  old  pallet-bed,  he  found 
stretched  out,  seemingly  in  death, 
the  figure  of  old  Mr.  Elwes.  He  was 
insensible ;  but  on  some  cordials  being 
administered,  he  revived  and  said,  '  he 
had,  he  believed,  been  ill  for  two  or 
three  days ;  and  that  there  was  an  old 
woman  in  the  house,  but  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  she  had  not  been  near 
him.*  On  searching  for  that  faithful 
companion  of  all  his  movements,  she 
was  found  dead  upon  the  floor  in  the 
garret ;  and  had  so  been,  to  fdl  ap- 


pearance, two  days.  Thus  died  the 
servant:  and  thus  would  have  died, 
but  for  this  providential  discover)', 
the  master  1  His  mother,  Mrs.  Meg- 
got,  who  possessed  100,000/.,  starved 
herself  to  death :  and  her  son,  who 
certainly  was  then  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion, had  nearly  died  in  his  own  house 
from  absolute  want ! 

Mr.  Elwes  had  resided  thirteen 
years  in  Suffolk,  when  lord  Craven 
nominated  him  for  tlie  county  of 
Berkshire;  and  to  this  Mr.  Elwes 
consented,  on  the  special  agreement 
that  he  was  to  be  brought  into  par- 
liament for  nothing.  All  he  did  was 
dining  at  the  ordinary  at  Abingdon  ; 
and  he  thus  obtained  his  seat  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  eighteen  pence  !  He 
served  in  three  successive  parliaments 
for  the  same  county,  and  was  always 
noted  for  his  independent  mode  of 
voting.  But  the  honour  attached  to 
senatorial  rank  made  no  alteration  in 
his  dress :  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
at  this  time  to  have  attained  addi- 
tional meanness,  and  nearly  to  have 
reached  that  happy  climax  of  poverty, 
which  more  tlian  once  drew  on  him 
the  compassion  of  passers  by.  It  is 
enough,  while  on  this  point,  to  state, 
that  he  long  wore  a  wig  whicb  he 
had  picked  up  from  a  rut,  and  which 
was  probably  the  cast-off^  offering  of 
some  beggar.  It  was  in  1788,  at  tlie 
age  of  seventy-six,  that  he  began  first 
to  feel  some  bodily  infirmities.  He 
had  an  attack  of  the  gout ;  and,  with 
his  accustomed  antipathy  to  medical 
bills,  set  about  its  cure  by  walking 
incessantly.  While  engaged  in  this 
painful  exercise,  he  frequently  lost 
himself  in  the  streets  of  London,  the 
names  of  which  he  no  longer  re- 
membered, and  was  as  frequently 
brought  home  by  some  errand-boy 
or  stranger,  of  whom  he  had  inquirea 
his  way.  On  these  occasions,  he 
would  bow  to  and  thank  his  guide  at 
tlie  door  with  great  civility,  but  never 
give  him  more  substantial  reward. 
Soon  after  this,  while  at  Marcham,  it 
was  found  that  he  could  not  rest  at 
night;  and  he  was  often  heard  at 
midnight,  as  if  struggling  with  some 
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one  in  his  chamber,  crying,  *  I  vill 
keep  my  money,  I  will;  nobody  shall 
rob  me  of  my  property  I*  On  any 
one  going  into  his  room,  he  would 
hurry  into  bed>  and  seem  unconscious 
of  what  had  happened.  At  other 
times  he  would  walk  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  hidden  five  guineas,  to 
see  if  they  were  safe.  One  night  he 
missed  his  treasure.  Mr.  Partis,  a 
friend,  happened  to  be  sleeping  in 
the  house,  and  was  once  awakened 
about  two  in  the  morning  by  the 
noise  of  naked  feet  in  his  bedcham- 
ber. Somewhat  alarmed  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  asked,  *  Who  is  there  ?' 
on  which  a  person  coming  up  towards 
the  bed,  said  with  great  civility,  *  Sir, 
my  name  is  Elwes  ;  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  robbed  in  this 
house  of  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 
world  ;  of  live  guineas  and  a  half,  and 
half-a-crown  I'  Hiis  mighty  sum  was 
found  a  few  days  after,  behind  a  win- 
dow-shutter. In  the  autumn  of  1789 
Mr.  Elwes's  memorj'  left  him  entirely ; 
and  for  six  weeks  previously  to  his 
death  in  November,  he  would  go  to 
rest  in  his  clothes,  sometimes  even 
with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  his 
stick  in  his  hand,  as  if  fearful  that 
they,  as  well  as  hb  money,  should  be 
taken  from  him.  His  decease  oc- 
curred at  the  age  of  77,  1 789. 

That  the  passion  of  hoarding,  like 
all  other  passions  carried  to  excess, 
produces  insanity,  as  respects  one 
class  of  mental  associations,  is  clearly 
demonstrable.  Mr.  Iilwes,  through- 
out life,  in  common  with  other  mi- 
sers, denied  himself  its  comforts :  he 
would  walk  through  the  heaviest 
rain,  rather  than  spend  a  shilling  for 
a  coach;  sit  in  wet  clothes,  rather 
than  go  to  tlie  cost  of  a  fire  to  dry 
them ;  eat  his  provisions  in  the  last 
stage  of  putre&ction,  sooner  than 
liave  a  fresh  joint  from  Uie  butcher's ; 
and  wear  the  cast-off  apparel  of  the 
Tcry  beggar,  rather  than  incur  the 
risk  of  a  tailor's  bill.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, that  he  who,  without  the 
natural  and  legal  incentives  to  the 
accumulation  otwealtli,  namely,  per* 


sonal  need,  the  desire  of  making  mo- 
derate provision  for  a  family,  or  any 
such  laudable  object,  still  heaps  up 
riches  for  the  mere  love  of  them, 
should  at  last  be  possessed  with  the 
notion  of  suffering  that  want  which 
alone  could  authorize  his  saving  s 
while  the  same  retributive  power 
makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
hoarder  to  give  away,  or  at  all  events 
to  risk,  thousands,  with  far  grea  ter 
complacency  than  he  can  part  w^*b 
their  fraction^a  shilling. 

Joshua  Reynolds  (1723—1792) 
was  bom  at  Plympton,  Devon,  where 
his  father,  a  cfer^man,  was  master 
of  the  grammar-school.  He  was 
entered  at  a  college  at  Oxford,  with 
a  view  to  taking  holy  orders  ulti- 
mately; but  nothing  appeared  so 
congenial  to  his  taste  as  painting; 
and  his  fatlier,  indulging  him,  placed 
him  in  London,  under  Hudson,  af^er 
which  he  travelled  into  Italy.  Hero 
he  continued  two  years;  andafler 
improving  himself  in  the  school  of 
Rafaelle  and  Titian,  he  returned  to 
England.  His  productions  soon  at- 
tracted public  notice,  and  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  Artists  of  the  age. 
But  though  portrait-painting  was  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  the  young  as- 

Eirant  after  fame  did  not  neglect 
istorical  subjects.  On  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  \n 
1769,  none  seemed  more  entitled 
to  the  honourable  office  of  president 
than  Reynolds;  and  he  accordingly 
was  appointed,  and  knighted.  He 
was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  literary 
club,  established  in  1764,  in  order  to 
insure  Dr.  Johnson's  society  at  stated 
periods,  and  which  had  among  its 
members  Burke,  Garrick,  Douglas, 
Goldsmith,  theWartons,  Wyndham, 
&c.  He  furnished  valuable  annota- 
tions to  his  friend  Mason,  when  he 
published,  in  1782,  a  translation  of 
Dufresnoy's  Art  of  Painting ;  and  he 
also  contributed  much  to  the  illus- 
trations of  Shakspeare's  text  by  his 
original  remarks.  In  his  academic 
lectures  Sir  Joshua  displayed  great 
taste,  with  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
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his  profeflsioD,  and  strong  powers  of 
language,  sound  judgment,  an  e1e> 
cant  style,  and  luminous  order.  The 
List  portrait  which  he  painted  was 
of  Mr.  Fox,  which  displayed  in 
that  late  period  of  life  the  strong 
powers  of  his  elegant  taste.  He  re- 
signed the  chair  of  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  died  1792,  aged 
69.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
St.  Paul's  catliedral ;  and  while  his 
ohsequies  were  graced  by  the  at- 
tendance of  men  of  rank  and  learn- 
ing, tlie  shops  through  the  streets 
were  shut  up,  so  that  the  funeral  of  a 
private  man  for  a  while  suspended 
the  busy  concerns  of  the  first  com- 
mercial city  in^  the  world.  As  an 
historical  artist,  Reynolds  is  best 
known  by  his  deatns  of  cardinal 
Beaufort  and  Ugolino ;  but  it  is  as  a 
portrait-painter  that  his  name  will 
go  down  to  posterity.  In  this  style, 
he  is  the  founder  of  a  new  school ; 
wherein  grace  and  dignity  are  made 
to  supplant  stiffness,  and  an  atten- 
tion, both  in  feature  and  drapery,  to 
trifles.  H  is  colours  have  been  said  to 
fade,  through  his  defective 'acquaint^ 
ance  with  their  Ihechanism ;  and  he 
is  considered  rarely  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  delineations  of  the  naked 
figure. 

Thomas  Gainsbobouoh,  an  Eng- 
lish painter,  bom  at  Sudbury,  Suf- 
folk, 1727,  was  self-tauffht ;  and  after 
trying  his  powers  in  delineating  the 
scenes  of  the  country,  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  acquired  celebrity 
by  the  superior  style  of  his  portraits, 
and  the  elegant  simplicity  of  his 
landscapes.  He  was  of  a  very  bene- 
volent turn  of  mind,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  impoverished  himself  by  his 
liberality.  He  died  1788^  aged  61. 
As  a  delineator  of  landscape,  Gains- 
borough has  been  called  <  tke  English 
Claude,'  uniting  as  he  does  the  bril- 
liant quiet  of  that  great  master  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  Flemish  school. 

Jambs  Basbt  (1741—1806)  was 
a  native  of  Cork,  whose  genius  early 
marked  him  for  eminence  as  a  painter. 
His  piece  on  the  legendary  baptism 
of  the  king  of  Cashel  recommended 


him  to  the  Dublin  Socie^  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts ;  and  he  was 
noticed  by  Burke,  Johnson,  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  other  men  of  great 
public  fiime.  By  the  friendship  of 
Burke,  he  travelled  on  the  continent, 
to  improve  himself  in  the  schools  of 
Italy.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1 772,  he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Real  and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to 
the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  elected  to  the  profes- 
sor^s  chair  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
About  this  time  he  proposed  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  to  aaom  their  room 
with  paintings ;  which  patriotic  de- 
sign was  completed  in  the  labour  of 
seven  years,  and  displayed  the  de- 
scriptive powers  of  the  artist  The 
works  in  question  allegorically  illus- 
trate the  culture  and  progress  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  But  Barry  was  an 
eccentric  man,  and  highly  irritable ; 
and  for  endeavouring,  against  all  in- 
terests, to  force  the  appropriation 
of  the  Academy's  exhibition-receipts 
to  the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  old 
masters  for  the  use  of  pupils,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  professor^s  chair. 
He  died,  aged  65,  1806. 

Sawret  Gilpin,  bom  at  Carlisle 
1738,  was  apprenticed  at  fourteen  to 
a  ship-painter  in  London,  where  he 
displayed  his  genius  by  vigorous 
sketches  of  the  scenes  daily  passing 
before  his  roastei's  shop-window. 
Carts,  horses,  market-groups,  were 
his  fiivourite  subjects ;  but  at  length 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  horse,  and  delineated 
that  animal  with  extraordinary  spi- 
rit and  accuracy.  As  an  historical 
painter,  his  *  Triumph  of  Camilliis,* 
*  Election  of  Darius,'  '  Fall  of  Phae- 
ton,' and  '  Horses  of  Diomede,'prove 
his  genius :  and  a  *  Group  of  Tigers* 
is  thought  to  be  his  d^  d'oeuvre. 
His  brother,  WUMam  Gilpm,  bom 
1724,  and  educated  at  Queen's  col- 
lege, Oxford,  was  afterwards  possessor 
of  an  excellent  school  at  Cheam,  Sur- 
rey, and  vicar  of  Boldre,  Hants.  He 
seems,  by  his  *  Remarks  on  Forest 
Sceneiy  and  on  the  Picturesque,'  to 
have  been  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  to 
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have  thought  as  his  brother  panted* 
Sawreydied  1807,  and  William  1804. 

John  Bacon,  while  apprentice  in 
a  porcelain  manufactoij  m  Lambetli, 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructing 
models  in  artificial  compost,  and  at 
twenty-three  began  working  upon 
marble,  and  invented  the  machine  now 
in  general  use  for  getting  out  the 
points  of  the  model  upon  the  stone. 
Mischief  works  are  the  monuments  of 
lord  Chatham  in  Westminster-^bey 
and  Guildhall,  and  the  statues  of 
Howard,  Blackstone,  and  Johnson. 
George  III.  having  on  one  occasion 
asked  him  if  he  had  visited  foreign 
collections,  he  replied  in  the  negative : 
'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  said  the  kiug,  *  you 
will  do  England  the  greater  credit' 
He  was  born  in  Southwark,  and  died, 
aged  59,  1799. 

Richard  Wilson,  son  of  a  Welsh 
clergyman,  became  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter of  lantbcape.  If  he  did  not  pos- 
sess the  invention  of  Claude,  what- 
ever came  from  his  easel  bore  the 
stamp  of  truth  and  elegance ;  and  his 
pictures  now  sell  at  a  high  price. 
He  was  a  much-neglected  man  ;  and 
was  compelled,  in  his  latter  vears,  to 
solicit  the  librarianship  of  the  royal 
academy,  of  which  he  had  so  Ions 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments  as  an  artist.  He  died, 
aged  68, 1782. 

William  CHAmERS,  an  eminent 
architect,  was  surveyor-general  of  the 
board  of  works,  treasurer  of  the  royal 
academy,  and  knight  of  the  polar  star 
in  Sweden.  He  was  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction, and  was  bom  at  Stockholm, 
where  his  &ther  was  resident.  He 
went  at  eighteen  to  the  East  Indies, 
in  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  brouriit 
back  to  Europe  that  taste  for  Chi- 
nese and  Asiatic  aidiitecture  which 
became  so  popular  in  England.  He 
settled  in  this  country,  and  planned 
the  buildings  of  Somerset-house,  laid 
out  the  royal 'gardens  at  Kew  for 
kins  George  III.  (who  knighted  him), 
andbuilt  Milton-abbey,  Dorset  His 
staircases,  and  his  designs  for  the  in- 
terior ornaments  of  Imildings,  have 
always   been  particularly   admired. 


He  wrote  a'  Treatise  on  Civil  Archi- 
tecture,' and  died  in  London,  aged 
69    1796. 

David  Garbick  (1716—1779) 
was  grandson  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
his  father  was  a  captain  in  the  army, 
resident  at  Lidifield.  David  was 
born  at  Hereford,  where  his  father 
was  on  a  recruiting  party,  and  edu- 
cated at  Lichfield  school ;  but  more 
attached  to  theatrical  pursuits  than 
learning,  he  acted  with  his  fellow-pu- 
pils the  play  of  '  The  Recruitmg 
Officer,*  and  supported  the  character 
of  sergeant  Kite.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided with  his  uncle,  a  wine-merchant, 
at  Lisbon,  but  soon  returned  to  Lich- 
field school;  and  after  being  six 
months  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
accompanied  him  to  London  in  1785. 
He  studied  for  a  while  mathematics, 
and  then  entered  into  partnership  in 
the  wine  trade  with  his  brother  Peter, 
in  Durham-vard ;  but  a  theatrical 
life  was  his  fiivourite  object,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Lisbon 
merchant,  who  left  him  1000/.,  and 
of  his  father  and  his  mother,  he  now, 
without  the  control  of  superiors,  in- 
dulged the  favourite  bent  of  his 
heart.  His  powers  were  improved 
by  the  conversation  of  the  most  po- 
pular actors ;  but  Garrick,  still  diffi- 
dent, fled  from  a  London  audience  to 
Ipswich,  where,  in  1741,  he  performed 
the  part  of  Aboan  in  Oroonoko,  un- 
der the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal. 
His  efforts  were  received  with  in- 
creasing applause ;  and  thus  flushed 
with  provincial  approbation,  he  came 
to  Goodman's-fields,  and  acted  Ri- 
chard IILy  Oct.  1 9, 1 74 1 .  So  superior 
were  his  abilities,  that  the  other  the- 
atres were  left  empty  ;  and  the  house 
in  Goodman's-fields  was  henceforth 
crowded  with  all  the  beauty  and  the 
taste  of  the  town.  This  being  viewed 
with  envy  by  Quin  and  Cibber,  they, 
bvthe  influence  of  sir  John  Barnard, 
obtained  an  act  to  shut  up  the  the- 
atre of  Groodman's-fields ;  so  that 
Garrick,  abandoning  a  sitimtion  where 
he  divided  the  profits  with  Giffiird 
the  manager,  made  an  engagement 
with  Fleetwood,  the    patentee    of 
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Dntry-lane,  for  BOOL  a  year.  Thus 
popular  in  England,  Garrick  passed 
to  Dublin  in  1742;  where,  inconse- 
quence of  tlie  crowded  houses  and 
the  intense  heat  of  the  weather,  a 
contagious  disorder  fatally  broke  out 
in  the  town,  which  acquired  the  name 
of*  Garrick*s  fever.'  In  1747  he  be- 
came joint  patentee  of  Drury-Iane, 
and  in  1749  married  mademoiselle 
Violetti,  an  Italian  stage-dancer.  In 
1703  he  went  to  Paris  and  Italy ;  and 
though  some  attributed  this  journey 
to  a  jealousy  at  the  successful  efforts 
of  Beard  in  the  management  of  Co- 
vent-garden,  it  was  more  probably 
undertaken  for  the  restoration  of  his 
healtli,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  who 
received  benefit  from  the  baths  of 
Padua.  He  returned  to  London  in 
April,  1765,  so  fearful  of  the  public 
opinion,  that,  with  a  timidity  un- 
worthy of  his  character,  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  censure,  and  on 
this  occasion  caused  by  means  of  a 
friend  to  be  published,  *  The  Sick 
Monkey,'  a  poem  ;  in  which,  by  draw- 
ing the  censures  of  animals  on  him- 
self and  his  travels,  he  attempted  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  ridicule.  In  1769 
he  projected  and  conducted  the  Ju- 
bilee at  Stratford,  in  honour  of  Shak- 
speare ;  which,  though  admired  on  one 
side,  and  ridiculed  on  the  other, 
should  be  mentioned  with  commend- 
ation, as  the  homage  of  a  great  man 
to  an  immortal  genius.  By  the  death 
of  Lacy,  in  1773,  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  Drury-lane  theatre  devolved 
on  him  ;  but  three  years  after  he 
left  the  stage,  and  disposed  of  his 
moiety  to  Sheridan,  Linley,  and 
Ford,  for  35,000/.  He  was  seized 
while  at  lord  Spencer's  with  a  fit, 
and  removed  to  his  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  where  he  died  three  weeks 
after,  1 779,  aged  63.  Besides  the  dis- 
play of  his  astonishing  powers  on  the 
stage,  Garrick  merited  the  public  ap- 
probation as  a  writer.  The  *  Biogra- 
phica  Dramatica'  mentions  not  less 
than  38  of  his  plays,  some  of  which 
were  original,  and  some  translations, 
besides  a  great  number  of  prologues, 
epilogues,  songs,  and  elegies.    A  mo- 


nument has  been  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  Westminster-abbey,  and  his 
life  has  been  written  by  Thomas  Da- 
vies.  Garrick  has  never  been  sur- 
passed on  the  stage  for  nature,  vari- 
ety, and  facility  of  expression  :  both 
in  tragedy  and  in  comedy  he  was  ac- 
curately true  to  character.  His  wife, 
a  native  of  Vienna,  had  been  almost 
adopted  by  lord  and  lady  Burlington, 
after  seeing  her  on  tlie  Italian  stage ; 
and  they  gave  her  6000iL  as  a  mar- 
riage portion.  She  long  survived 
her  husband  ;  and  after  refusing  her 
hand  to  various  titled  persons,  died, 
aged  97,  1822. 

Samuel  FootE  n722— 1777),  call- 
ed the  English  Aristophanes,  was 
born  at  Truro,  Comwdl.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  member  of  parliament, 
who  sent  -him  to  Worcester  college, 
Oxford.  He  then  removed  to  £be 
Temple ;  but  the  law  was  too  dry  a 
pursuit  for  his  volatile  temper,  and 
he  went  on  the  stage.  He  appeared 
first  in  Othello ;  but  his  success  in 
performing  the  character  of  other 
writers  did  not  please  him,  and  he 
commenced  author  and  actor  in  the 
Haymarket,  where  in  1747  he  first 
appeared  before  the  public  in  *  Tlie 
Diversions  of  tiie  Morning.'  It  was 
at  first  opposed  by  the  Westminster 
justices,  as  representing  cliaracters  in 
real  life,  but  was  altered  to  'Mr» 
Foote's  giving  tea  to  his  friends;' 
and  for  upwards  of  forty  mornings  it 
drew  crowded  audiences.  The  next 
year  presented  '  An  Auction  of  Pic- 
tures ;•  which  met  with  equal  appro- 
bation, though  it  reflected  on  the 
popular  characters  of  the  day.  From 
1752  to  1761  his  success  continued 
uninterrupted,  and  the  little  tlieatre, 
Haymarket,  was  now  considered  as 
the  regular  summer  theatre,  after  the 
close  of  the  other  two.  In  1766,  while 
at  lord  MexboroMgh's,  Foote  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  fractured 
his  leg  in  such  a  manner  that  ampu- 
tation was  rendered  necessary.  But, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  health,  he 
turned  the  misfortune  to  account,  by 
devising  characters  suited  to  his  maim- 
ed condition  ;  andbe  so  won  the  esteem 
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of  the  duke  of  York  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  procured  for  him  a 
patent  for  life  of  the  Haymarket 
theatre.  His  unwarrantable  liberties 
however  in  the  ridicule  of  public  cha- 
racters, subjected  him  to  censure  and 
prosecution ;  and  the  duchess  of 
Kingston,  whom  he  had  traduced  as 
lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  obtained  the 
lord  chamberlain's  aid  to  put  an  end 
to  his  calumnious  procee^lings,  and 
especially  to  hi^  reprehensible  expo- 
sure of  the  inyoluntary  defects  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Foote  died,  aged 
56,  1777 ;  and  of  all  his  numerous 
productions,  the  *  Mayor  of  Garratt* 
IS  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to 
keep  the  stage.  In  his  private  cha- 
racter Foote  was  respectable,  and  the 
wit  and  humour  of  hb  conversation 
were  very  powerful.  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  Boswell  relates,  met  him  for  the 
first  time  at  Fitzherbert's.  '  liaving 
no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,'  says 
he^ '  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased  ; 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  a 
man  agaiast  his  will.  I  went  on 
eating  my  dinner,  pretty  sullenly 
affecting  not  to  mind  him ;  but  the 
dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and 
fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my  chair, 
and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  Sir,  he  was 
irresistible.'  In  all  his  dramas,  twenty 
in  number,  he  borrowed  libendly  from 
Molibre,  but  made  all  his  own  by  his 
peculiar  powers  of  humour. 

Edward  Siioteb,  son  of  a  sedan- 
chairman,  was  first  a  tapster  in  a 
public-house,  then  marker  at  a  bil- 
liard-table, and  lastly  an  actor.  He 
was  engaged  by  Rich  in  the  humbler 
offices  of  Covent-garden  theatre  ;  but 
being,  a  clever  fellow,  he  soon  as- 
sisted in  low  comedy,  and  at  length 
rose  to  great  popularity  in  charac- 
ters such  as  FalstaflT,  Midas,  and  Jus- 
tice Clack.  It  is  singular  that,  not^ 
withstanding  his  profession,  he  was 
a  devoted  follower  of  Whitefield,  for 
whose  *  Tabernacle'  he  obtained  very 
considerable  subscriptions.  He  had 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  dry  wit; 
and  he  was  so  prone  to  assist  indi- 
gence in  any  shape,  that  he  was  fre- 
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quently, 
the  hand 


^ .  through  giving  surety,  in 
:ie  hands  of  bailiffs.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  tlms  suffered  for  his 
tailor,  a  plot  was  laid  to  release  him ; 
and  this  was  effected  by  packing  him 
in  straw  in  a  hamper,  the  party  so 
emancipating  him  having  brought  the 
same  hamper  to  the  bailiff^s  house 
filled  with  bottles  of  beer,  as  if  a  pre- 
sent to  the  officer.  They  carried 
their  burden  to  the  theatre,  which 
was  then  filled  with  spectators ;  and 
on  Shuter's  emerging  from  the  straw, 
a  sum  larger  tlian  tliat  for  which  he 
had  been  incarcerated  was  thrown 
from  the  house  upon  the  stage.  This 
singular  character  died,  aged  7*2, 1 776. 
Thomas  Augustine  Abne,  son  of 
an  upholsterer  in  Covent-garden,whom 
Addison  characterized  in  tlie  '  Tat- 
ler,'  Nos.  255  and  160,  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  bound  to  an  attorney  ; 
but  he  preferred  music,  and  soon 
rose  to  be  leader  of  the  band  at 
Drury-lane.  He  composed  the  mu- 
sic for  Addison's  opera  of  '  Rosa- 
mond,* that  for  Milton's  *  Comus,' 
and  that  of  Thompson's  *  Masque  of 
Alfred.'  In  consequence  of  his  repu- 
tation, he  was  created  Mus.  D.  at 
Oxford,  in  1759.  He  was  author  of 
the  favourite  opera  of  *  Artaxerxes ;' 
and  Mrs.  Cibber,  the  famous  actress, 
was  his  sister.  Among  the  songs  com- 
posed by  Arne  is  '  Rule,  Britannia,' 
our  second  (though  whiggish)  na- 
tional anthem.  The  words  were 
Thompson's,  and  are  in  his  *  Masque 
of  Alfred.'  Arne  also  revived  *  God 
save  the  King/  which  had  slept  since 
the  Revolution,  king  William  liaving 
regarded  that  production  with  ex- 
treme dislike;  and  the  doctor  first 
constituted  it  a  popular  song  1760, 
during  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the 
French.  Arne  is  admired  for  that 
grace,  ease,  and  variety,  so  remark- 
able in  the  modern  productions  of 
Italy ;  but  he  will  live  principally  in 
his  '  Artaxerxes,'  a  paraphrase  from 
'  Metastasio'  as  to  words,  but,  in  the 
music,  containing,  by  his  skill,  all  the 
peculiai*ities  of  the  Italian  school. 
Miss  Brent,  the  original  Mandane, 
was  his  pupil ;  and  that  character  is 
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now  regarded  as  the  touchstone  of  the 
pretensions  of  female  singers  aspiring 
to  the  first  rank  in  English  opera. 
Ame  died  1778. 

NicoLo  JoicELLi,  born  at  Aversa, 
in  Naples,  became  popular  on  ao> 
count  of  his  opera  *  L'Errare  Amo- 
rosa,'  after  which  he  carried  away 
the  palm  in  most  of  the  Italian  cities. 
Disappointed,  however,  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  *  Ifigenia,'  in  1773,  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis;  and  the  only 
thing  of  moment  he  afterwards  com- 
posed was  his  '  Miserere'  for  two 
voices,  considered  by  his  countrymen 
his  chef-^ceuvre.  His  devotional 
pieces  are  rej^arded  bevond  all  others 
In  the  Romish  churches.  He  died 
1774,  aged  60. 

Cablo  Bboschi  Farinelli,  consi- 
dered the  first  male  singer  on  record, 
was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth ;  and  liav- 
ing  studied  under  Porpora,  *  the  pa- 
triarch of  harmony,'  he  came  to  Lon- 
don 1737,  and  was  engaged  at  the 
Italian  opera  in  that  metropolis.  Dr. 
Burney,  in  his  *  History  of  Music,' 
observes,  '  that  the  musical  powers 
of  Farinelli  had  scarcely  ever  met 
before  in  any  human  bemg.'  Visit- 
ing Spain,  the  court  detained  him  to 
assist  in  alleviating  the  melancholy  of 
king  Philip  V. ;  and  while  at  Madrid, 
he  became  so  universally  a  favourite, 
that  offices  of  high  emolument  were 
obtainable  at  his  sohcitation.  Vari- 
ous anecdotes  of  his  greatness  of  mind 
and  prudence  under  such  circum- 
stances are  related,  as  also  of  his 
freedom  from  jealousy  of  kindred 
talent.  He  held  the  same  rank  of 
partiality  with  Philijj's  successor, 
Ferdinand  VI.,  and  till  hb  death, 
and  tliat  of  his  queen  Barbara,  in 
1759,  he  continued  a  favourite  at 
court,  and  was  deservedly  respected 
for  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  condescension  and  affability  of 
his  manners.  On  the  succession  of 
Charles  III.  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
Farinelli  hastened  to  his  native  coun- 
try ;  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bologna,  he  enjoyed  tne  rest  of  his 
life  in  dignified  retirement.  Though 
occasionally  melancholy,   he  conti- 


nued  tranquil;  the  powers  of  his 
voice  remained  till  the  last,  strong, 
clear,  and  melodious ;  and  for  three 
weeks  before  his  death,  like  the  dying 
swan,  he  daily  entertained  his  admir- 
ing friends.  He  died  1782,  in  his 
78th  year.  His  great  readiness  to 
relieve  distress,  and  to  sweeten  the 
cup  of  calamity  whenever  he  found 
it  possible,  prevented  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches;  and  Farinelli,  after 
sharing  the  favours  of^onarchs  with- 
out feeling  his  heart  biassed  by  flat- 
tery, and  after  remaining  unsullied 
by  the  vices  and  extravagance  of  a 
theatrical  life,  lived  and  died  esteemed 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  virtue. 

William  Jacksom  (1730—1803), 
the  most  original  English  composer 
of  vocal  music,  was  bom  at  Exeter ; 
and  afler  receiving  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, studied  music  under  Tm- 
vers,  organist  of  the  chapel-royal, 
London.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
organist,  lay  vicar,  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Exeter  cathedral;  but 
though  thus  greatly  engaged,  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  sister  art  of 
painting,  and  many  of  his  landscapes 
have  been  mistaken  for  his  friend 
Gainsborough's.  He  died,  aged  73, 
1803.  His  <  Six  Elegies  for  Three 
Voices,*  and  *  Twelve  Canzonets  for 
Two  Voices,*  are  regarded  as  placing 
Jackson  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
for  originality,  melody,  expression, 
and  exact  adaptation  to  the  words. 
It  was  the  author's  rule  never  to 
write  music  for  wretched  verses ;  and 
he  displayed  much  taste  in  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  pieces  for  his 
purpose. 

James  Kent,  famous  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  harmony  of  bis  musical 
compositions,  was  organist  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  Few  pieces  of 
cathedral  music  that  are  not  Handel's 
are  more  deservedly  popular  than  his 
anthems ;  of  which  *  Hear  my  Prayer' 
is  considered  a  very  surpassing  pro- 
duction.    Dr.  Kent  died  1 770. 

Philip  Astley  (1742*- 18 U), 
founder  of  the  Roval  Amphitheatre, 
near  Westminster-bridge,  which  bears 
his  name,   was  bora  at  Newcastle- 
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under-line,  and  bred  a  cabinetmaker. 
In  1759  ne  enlisted  in  Eliot's  light- 
horse,  and  served  seven  years  in 
Germany;  where  he  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  a  good  soldier,  and  be- 
came an  adept  in  the  art  of  horse- 
manship. On  his  return  home,  he 
began  to  exhibit  equestrian  perform- 
ances ;  and  in  1780  he  erected  a 
building  which  he  called  *  The  Am- 
phitlieatre  Riding- house,'  and  for 
which  he  subsequently  procured  a 
theatrical  licence  under  the  act  of 
25th  George  II.,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  lord  Thurlow.  In  1794  Mr. 
Astley  went  to  the  continent  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  army ;  and  this 
campaign  led  to  the  publication  of 
his  sensible  '  Remarks  on  the  Profes- 
sion and  Duties  of  a  Soldier.*  Be- 
sides the  structure  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Astley  built  an  amphitheatre  at 
Dublin  and  Paris,  and  the  Olympic 
Pavilion,  near  the  Strand ;  and  he 
died,  aged  72,  1814. 

John  Avuni,  was  an  accomplished 
British  officer  (born  at  Lichfield), 
who,  while  acting  against  the  revolted 
Americans,  was  employed  by  his  ge- 
neral, sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  conduct 
the  negotiation  with  general  Ar- 
nold, when  the  latter,  who  was  on 
the  insurgent  side,  had  offered  to  yield 
privately  the  important  position  of 
West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  to  sir 
Henry.  Major  Andr^,  on  returning 
to  New  York,  his  post,  with  Arnold's 
agreement  on  his  person,  was  seized 
as  a  spy;  and  when  the  object  of 
his  conference  with  Arnold  had  been 
made  known  to  eeneral  Washington, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  lianged-^not 
shot — ^as  a  traitor,  October  2,  1780, 
at  Orange-town.  Andr6  was  in  his 
90th  year ;  and  his  death  being  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all 
existing  international  laws,  since  he 
had  acted  under  a  flag  of  truce  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  Arnold,  then  ac- 
knowledged by  the  insurgents  as  one 
of  their  majors-general,  liis  remains 
were  at  leneth  removed  from  Ame- 
rica to  Westminster-abbey,  1830, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory. 


Llotd  Kenton,  an  English  judge, 
was  bom  1788,  at  Gredington,  Flint* 
shire.  On  leaving  Ruthin  school, 
Denbighshire,  he  became  an  articled 
clerk  to  Tomlinson,  a  solicitor  at 
Nantwich,  Cheshire,  and  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1761.  Though  known  &s  an 
able  lawyer,  and  much  employed  in 
chancery,  he  did  not  rapidly  rise  to 
eminence,  till  in  1780  he  was  called 
upon  with  Erskine  to  defend  lord 
George  Gordon.  Distinguished  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  he  was  in 
1 782  made  attorney-general  and  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  and  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Hindon,  Wilts. 
He  was  next  made  master  of  the 
rolls  ;  and  on  lord  Mansfield's  resig- 
nation, in  1788,  he  was,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  lord  ThuHow,  rais- 
ed to  succeed  him  in  the  King's  Bench, 
with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  as 
baron  Kenyon.  In  this  office  lord 
Kenyon  endeared  himself  to  the  people 
as  an  upright  and  impartial  judge,  as 
the  friend  of  his  country,  the  advo- 
cate of  virtue,  and  the  unshaken 
pimisher  of  vice,  however  great  or 
powerful  the  offender.  Though  warm 
in  his  temper,  he  never  suffered  jus- 
tice to  yield  to  prejudice  or  passion, 
but  regarded  the  strict  execution  of 
the  law  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of 
national  honour.  The  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  in  a  decline,  is  supposed 
to  have  hastened  his  dissolution,  by 
producing,  in  consequence  of  his 
broken  spirits,  the  black  jaundice ; 
of  which  he  died  at  Bath,  1802, 
aged  64. 

Augustus  Keppel,  second  son  of 
the  earl  of  Albermarle,  became  an 
able  admiral.  He  accompanied  An- 
son round  the  world,  and  when  at  the 
head  of  the  channel-fleet,  engaged 
the  French  under  D'Orvilliers,  off* 
Ushant,  1778.  The  action  vras  par- 
tial ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  ad- 
miral wished  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, he  found  it  impossible.  Ttm 
encounter  spread  discontent  as  usual 
through  the  nation  ;  and  the  admiral 
was  tried  at  Portsmouth  on  the  ac- 
cusation of  sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the 
y2 
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second  in  command,  but  most  honour- 
ably acquitted.  But  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  placing  every  want  of  suc- 
cess to  the  account  of  the  comman- 
der (that  peculiar  sin  of  a  large  class 
of  liasty  judges  in  Britain),  the 
charge  was  retorted  by  the  admiral ; 
and  sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  conse- 
quently censured  by  the  sentence 'of 
a  court-martial.  In  1782  the  admi- 
ral was  made  a  peer  by  the  titles  of 
viscount  Keppel  and  baron  Elden  ; 
and  under  two  administrations  was 
twice  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
He  died  1786,  unmarried  ;  and  the 
titles  of  Keppel  and  Elden  became 
consequently  extinct. 

Jacques  Necker  (1732—1804), 
born  at  Geneva,  was  sent  to  Paris  as 
a  banker's  clerk  at  1 5,  and  rose  to  be 
head  of  a  firm  there.  Some  pam- 
phlets he  wrote  on  financial  subjects 
occasioned  him  to  be  selected  by 
Louis  XVI.  for  his  director  of  fi- 
nances, 1776  ;  and  soon  after,  he 
was  made  comptroller-general.  On 
threatening  to  resign  the  latter  im- 
portant oflice,  because  he  could  not, 
as  a  Calvinist,  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  he  was  exiled,  but  restored 
1 788,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion. It  was  then  that  he  recom- 
mended to  the  harassed  Louis  a  con- 
vocation of  the  states-general,  a  mea- 
sure speedily  productive  of  all  the 
horrors  it  had  been  his  desire  to 
avert.  At  length,  regarded  by  the 
court-party  as  a  spy  upon  their  con- 
duct, he  was  suddenly  dismissed  the 
king's  service,  1780  ;  but  being  then 
in  the  height  of  liis  popularity,  the 
strong  voice  of  the  public  procured 
his  immediate  recal.  His  talents, 
however,  were  not  adapted  to  the 
scenes  of  commotion  which  then  ex- 
isted ;  and  becoming  ere  long  the  ob- 
ject of  the  liatred  of  that  people  by 
whom  he  had  been  almost  adored,  he 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Coppet  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  died,  aged  72, 
1804.  Nccker*s  wife,  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Madame  de  Stael,  were  botli 
talented  persons,  and  very  consider- 
able authors. 

Pascal  Paoli  (1726— 1807),  born 


in  Corsica,  was  son  of  a  man  of  in- 
fluence in  tliat  island,  and  educated 
by  Jesuits  at  Naples;  whither  his  fa- 
mily had  fled  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  their  country.  When 
the  Corsicans  had  plotted  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Genoese,  to  whom 
their  island  belonged,  they  invited 
the  younger  Paoli,  then  29,  to  be- 
come their  chief;  and  on  his  accept- 
ing tlie  offer,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
supreme  government,  1765.  Haviag 
organized  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  Paoli  opposed  the  Genoese 
with  spirit  and  success ;  and  after  a 
contest  of  ten  years,  the  latter  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  France,  and  a 
body  of  French  troops  was  sent  to 
their  assistance.  Still  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  subdue  the  revolt, 
the  Genoese  at  length  made  a  formal 
surrender  of  their  claims  of  sove- 
reignty over  Corsica  to  the  French 
government ;  and  the  due  de  Choi- 
seul  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Paoli 
to  submit  to  tlie  new  arrangement, 
and  accept  of  tlie  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  under  the  authority  of 
France.  But  he  rejected  all  over- 
tures of  accommodation  ;  and  a  much 
greater  force  than  had  been  antici- 
pated was  found  requisite  for  hb  sub- 
jugation. Fresh  bodies  of  French 
troops  continually  arrived  in  the 
island  ;  and  overpowered  by  numbers, 
Paoli  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
consult  his  personal  safety  bv  escap- 
ing to  England,  1769 ;  and  there  he 
received  from  the  government,  as  a  dis- 
tressed monardi,  a  pension  of  1200/. 
a  year.  Twenty  years  had  elapsed, 
when  the  French  revolution  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  Corsican  patriots ; 
and  Paoli  went  to  Paris  to  thank  the 
constitutional  assembly  for  having 
admitted  Corsica  to  the  benefit  of 
the  French  laws,  and  for  recalling 
those  who  had  been  exiled  for  hav- 
ing sustained  its  independence.  He 
was  appointed  military  commander 
in  his  island ;  but  having  observed 
with  alarm  a  proposition  made  in 
the  Frendi  legislature  to  cede  Cor- 
sica to  the  duke  of  Placentia,  and 
lamenting  the  course  wl^ich  the  revo^ 
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lution  subsequently  took — having 
been  accused  also  of  treason  to  the 
French  government— he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  malcontents, 
sought  die  aid  of  the  English  admi- 
ral, lord  Hood,  who  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  after  some 
negotiations  and  warlike  operations 
on  a  small  scale,  induced  general 
Dundas  to  land  on  the  island,  1794, 
with  five  regiments.  The  French 
troops  soon  evacuated  St.  Fiorenzo  ; 
shortly  after  Bastia  surrendered,  with 
a  garrison  of  4000  men,  and  then 
CaJvi;  by  special  n^tiation,  tlie 
island  became  part  of  the  British 
empire;  and  a  constitution  being 
drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  chiefs  at 
Cort^,  it  was  agreed  to  by  sir  Gilbert 
Eliot  (afterwards  lord  Minto^  as 
viceroy  of  tlie  king  of  Great  Bntain. 
But  though  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  favourable  to  these  proceedings, 
the  French  had  still  a  strong  party ; 
and  tills  was  increased  by  differences 
which  arose  between  the  Corsicans 
and  the  English  functionaries.  Yap 
rious  incidents,  trivial  in  themselves, 
widened  the  breach;  and  the  Eng- 
lish government,  jealous  of  Paoli's 
well-earned  influence  over  his  coun- 
trymen, directed  him  to  leave  the 
island.  Upon  his  departure,  things 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect ;  and 
the  English  at  last  determined  on 
abandoning  their  acquisition,  which 
they  did  in  1796.  The  French  soon 
repossessed  themselves  of  it,  and  have 
ever  since  retained  it;  and  Paoli 
having  returned  to  his  exile  in  Eng- 
land, his  pension  was  restored,  and 
he  died  there  much  respected,  aged 
81,  1807. 

HoNORE,  Count  de  Mirabeau, 
son  of  the  marquis  de  Mirabeau,  is 
only  known  for  tiis  active  part  in  the 
French  revolution.  He  was  a  dissi- 
pated and  violent  man,  who  having 
been  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to 
become  a  deputy  to  the  states-general, 
opened  a  linendrapei^s  shop  in  Paris, 
and  got  himself  elected  representative 
for  Aix.  He  for  some  time  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Tliree  Estates,  and  set  at  defiance  the 


nobility  and  clergy  who  composed 
the  two  higher  grades ;  but  on  a 
sudden  he  privately  made  overtures 
to  the  court,  and  in  a  short  time  after 
died  suddenly,  aged  42, 1791.  Though 
buried  with  pomp,  his  remains  were 
dragged  from  tlie  Pantheon  in  the 
next  year,  when  it  was  found  he  had 
been  intriguing  with  the  royalists,  and 
burned  with  every  mark  of  oppro- 
brium. 

William  Herscbell,  the  astro- 
nomer, was  son  of  a  musician  at 
Hanover,  and  left  the  band  of  the 
foot-guards  to  come  to  England. 
Here  he  obtained  notice  by  forming 
military  bands,  and  conducting  con- 
certs, and  at  leneth  became  orsuiist 
of  the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath.  Being 
partial  to  astronomy,  he  constructed 
in  1774,  unassbted,  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope of  five  feet,  and  soon  after  a 
twenty  feet  reflector.  From  this 
period  he  gradually  gave  up  the 
music  of  earth  for  that  of  the  spheres, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  glasses,  1781, 
a  new  primary  planet,  which  he 
named  the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour 
of  the  king.  He  ultimately  settled 
at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  with  a 
handsome  pension,  and  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  telescope  of  forty 
feet.  With  this  powerful  instrument 
he  discovered  three  volcanoes  in  the 
moon  in  the  act  of  emitting  fire,  and 
he  produced  a  catalogue  of  5000  new 
nebulous  stars,  &c.,  which  he  had 
found  out ;  on  which  Oxford  made 
him  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  the  king 
knighted  him.  He  died  1822,  aged 
84.  His  planet  is  now  called  Uranus. 

Ldigi  Galvani  (1737—1798), 
born  at  Bologna,  turned  his  mind 
from  the  cloister  to  medicine,  and 
became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  Always 
intent  upon  illustrating  the  new 
science  of  comoarative  anatomy,  ac- 
cident enabled  nim  to  make  the  dis- 
covery (which  has  immortalized  his 
nameh  of  animal  electricity.  Some 
frogs  liad  been  skinned  to  compose  a 
restorative  soup  for  his  wife's  use ; 
and  being  placed  on  the  same  table 
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with  an  electrical  machine,  the  leg  of 
a  frog,  lying  not  far  from  the  con- 
ductor, was  undesignedly  touched  hy 
a  youth  with  a  scalpel.  The  muscles 
of  the  limb  were  observed  to  be 
agitated  liereupon  with  convulsions ; 
and  Galvani,  upon  repeating  the  ex- 
periment, satisfied  himself  that  the 
convulsion  occurred  only  when  a 
spark  was  drawn  from  the  conductor, 
while  the  scalpel  touched  the  nerves. 
Subsequent  inquiries  enabled  the 
philosopher  to  assert,  that  a  peculiar 
fluid  or  principle,  supposed  to  be 
secreted  by  the  brain,  is  distributed 
by  the  nerves  throughout  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  must  be  considered 
as  the  cause  of  muscular  motion. 
The  experimentalists  of  all  countries 
were  enabled  to  ascertain  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Galvani  to  be  correct ;  and 
animal  electricity,  or  Galvanism,  is 
considered  to  depend  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes  that  produce 
other  electrical  phenomena.  Gal- 
vani refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  his  French  masters  when 
the  Cisalpine  republic  was  establish- 
ed, and  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship, but  it  was  afterwards  restored 
to  him  ;  and  he  died,  aged  61,  1798. 
Antonine  Lavoisier,  the  French 
chemist,  possessed  an  ample  fortune, 
and  devoted  himself  to  science. 
Upon  Priestley's  discovery  of  de- 
phlogisticated  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  La- 
voisier published  his  '  Elements  of 
Chemistry  ;'  wherein  he  showed  its 
influence  in  the  production  of  acids, 
and  further  illustrated  his  theory  by 
the  composition  of  water.  To  effect 
the  latter,  he  burned  together  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  ;  and  the 
system  was  completed  by  his  theories 
of  combustion  and  oxidation,  the 
decomposition  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
his  doctrine  of  caloric,  and  its  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous  states  of  bodies.  Mean- 
while Lavoisier  was  a  liberal  patron, 
and  kept  open  house  twice  in  the 
week.  So  generous  a  citizen  could 
not  but  be  suspected  by  the  sangui- 
naiy  Robespierre ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
rich  farmers^nenil,  he  suffered  by 


the  guillotine  1794,  at  the  age  of 
51.  His  widow,  a  very  accomplished 
woman,  married  the  eccentric  count 
Rumford. 

NicoLo  PoBPORA  (1689—1767), 
bom  at  Naples,  was  educated  in 
music  by  the  famous  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  under  whom  he  made  a 
most  rapid  progress  towards  excel- 
lence. In  1717,  came  forth  at  Vienna 
his  first  opera, '  Ariane  e  Tesio  ;*  the 
great  success  of  which  induced  the 
emperor  Cliarles  VL  to  become  his 
patron.  At  Venice  and  Dresden  he 
was  alike  successful ;  and  in  the  last- 
named  city  he  introduced  to  the 
public  his  pupil  Mingotti,  whose 
personal  charms  and  musical  abilities 
rendered  her  eventually  so  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  In  1743  Poi^ 
pora  came  to  England,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  superintending  the  Italian 
opera,  then  established  by  certain  of 
the  nobility,  in  opposition  to  Handel ; 
but  although  his  efforts  were  worthy 
of  liis  reputation,  and  supported  by 
the  talents  of  his  great  scholar  Fa* 
rinelli,  their  success  was  not  propor- 
tionate to  their  merit,  and  the  com- 
poser left  London  in  disgust  He 
became  afterwards  master  of  the 
Incurabili  Conservatorio  at  Venice ; 
but  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Na- 
ples, aged  78,  1767.  Porpora  ob- 
tained tlie  honourable  title  of  '  the 
master  of  harmony ;'  and  in  recitative 
his  stvle  is  regaraed  as  the  model  of 
excellence. 

Samuel  Horsley  (1733—1806) 
was  born  in  St  Martin's-in-the^elds, 
London,  where  his  father  was  clerk 
in  orders,  and  educated  at  Trinity- 
hall,  Cambridge.  In  1778  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  living  of 
Thoriey,  Herts,  in  the  gift  of  tlie 
bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain  ;  and  he  held  also  the  rec- 
tory of  St  Mary,  Newington,  which 
he  exchanged  tor  that  of  South 
Weald,  Essex,  in  1782.  He  was  for 
some  years  member  and  secretaiy  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  but  after  contribut- 
ing mucl)  to  the  transactions,  he  retired 
in  consequence  of  the  dissensions 
which  prevailed  in  that  learned  body, 
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and  in  which  he  took  a  zealous  part, 
obsenrine,  as  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  office,  '1  quit  that 
temple,  gentlemen,  where  philosophy 
once  presided,  and  where  Newton 
was  her  officiating  minister.*  When 
archdeacon  of  St  Alban's  he  refuted 
the  unitarianism  of  Priestley  in  so 
dextrous  a  manner,  and  with  such 
unanswerable  arguments,  as  to  gain 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  every 
true  friend  of  Christianity.  He  was 
afterwards  presented  to  Aldbury 
rectory  in  Surrey,  by  lord  Aylesford  ; 
and  lliurlow,  the  chancellor,  was  so 
pleased  with  his  zeal  in  his  late  con- 
troversy, that  he  gave  him  a  prebend 
of  Gloucester,  and  in  1788  procured 
for  him  the  see  of  St.  David%  saying 
to  the  prime-minister,  in  his  charac- 
teristic way,  •  They  who  defend  the 
church  ought  to  be  supported  by  the 
church  ;  and  therefore  i  think  Hors- 
ley  should  be  promoted  to  a  bishop- 
ric' In  his  diocese  the  new  bishop 
increased  the  stipends  of  curates ; 
and  in  1793  he  was  translated  to 
Rochester,  with  the  deanry  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1802  passed  to  the 
see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  aged  73,  1806,  at 
Brighton,  whither  he  had  gone  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  venerable  patron  Thur^ 
low,  whom  on  his  arrival  he  found 
dead.  Besides  single  sermons  and 
controversial  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
church  establishment,  and  of  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity,  bishop 
liorsley  published  an  edition  of  sir 
Isaac  Newton's  works,  treatises  on 
Virgil's  two  seasons  of  honey,  and  on 
the  properties  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  lan^ages,  together  with  a 
learned  cntical  disquisition  on  the 
18th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  As  a 
speaker  in  the  senate,  he  was  elo- 
quent, clear,  and  argumentative ; 
and  on  all  important  national  dis- 
cussions, and  especially  when  the 
hierarchical  establishment  of  the 
country  was  mentioned,  he  generally 
delivered  his  sentiments,  and  was  lis- 
tened to  with  deference  and  admira- 
tion. As  a  preacher  he  was  impres- 
sive; aod  though  in  his  manner  some- 


what too  dictatorial,  his  'delivery  was 
pleasing,  and  his  enunciation  distinct 
His  mind,  it  may  be  said,  grasped  all 
the  learning  of  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world,  his  heart  was  warm 
and  generous,  his  feelings  noble  and 
patriotic,  and  his  head  capable  and 
willing  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue, 
morality,  and  religion.  In  his  private 
character  he  was  highly  respectable ; 
though  irascible  lie  was  benevolent 
and  humane,  and  his  deeds  of  charity 
often  proved  burdensome  to  his  in- 
come, and  even  went  the  length  of 
distressing  him  in  his  pecuniary  af- 
fairs. 

Edward  Thublow  (1732—1806) 
was  born  at  Ashfield,  Norfolk,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector;  and 
after  passing  the  usual  time  at  Caius 
college,  Cambridge,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Middle  Temple,  (le 
was  called  to  the  bar  1758 ;  and  in 
the  Douglas  cause  he  displayed  such 
abilities,  tliat  the  public  attention 
was  turned  towards  him,  as  to  one 
formed  to  fill  the  highest  stations  in 
the  law.  In  1770  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general,  and  in  the  next  year 
was  attorney-general.  He  was  now 
chosen  M.  P.  for  Tamworth,  and 
became  a  warm  and  powerful  sup- 
porter of  the  administration.  In 
June,  1778,  he  was  created  a  peer,  as 
baron  Thurlow,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing nominated  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain.  This  office  he  re- 
signed in  1783  ;  but  on  the  read- 
mission  of  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  cabinet 
he  was  again  promoted  to  the  seals, 
and  kept  them  till  1793.  After  his 
second  resignation,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment ;  and  died,  after  an  illness  of 
two  days,  at  Brighthelmstone,  12th 
September,  1806,  aged  74,  and  a 
bachelor.  Lord  Thurlow's  character 
as  a  lawyer  is  fixed  on  the  firmest 
basis  of  extensive  knowledge,  quick 
penetration,  correct  judgment,  and 
the  most  undeviatins  integrity. 
Though  overbearing  in  nis  manners, 
he  was  zealously  attached  to  his 
party,  inflexible  m  his  opinions,  and 
loyal  in  his  conduct  As  a  patron  of 
dittrcb  preferment,  he  was  the  friend 
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of  persejering  industry,  and  active 
merit ;  and  though  lax  in  his  private 
conduct,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  re- 
ward virtue.  In  his  court,  with  a 
powerful  mind  which  quickly  com- 
prehended and  discussed  with  clear- 
ness the  most  intricate  cases,  he 
pronounced  his  jud^ent  hy  the 
strictest  rules  of  equity  ;  alike  an- 
xious to  protect  the  rights  and  the 
privileges  of  the  poor,  as  the  immu- 
nities of  the  great.  He  was,  as  has 
been  well  ol^rved,  among  lawyers 
and  orators,  in  the  senate,  and  in 
the  courts,  what  his  contemporary 
Johnson  was  among  wits  and  authors, 
'  a  mighty  genius,  proudly  elevated 
above  the  littleness  of  common 
minds/ 

John  Wilkes  (1727—1797),  bom 
in  London,  was  son  of  a  wealthy  dis- 
tiller, who  gave  him  no  further  edu- 
cation than  a  dissenting  school  at 
Aylesbury  could  afford.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Leyden  for  a  time,  to 
make  a  show  of  having  been  at  an 
university  ;  but  he  soon  returned  to 
England,  with  finished  manners  ra- 
ther than  a  stored  mind.  In  1 751  he 
married  Miss  Mead,  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  but  several  years  older  than 
himself.  One  daughter  was  the  only 
fruit  of  this  ill-assorted  union,  which 
did  not  prevent  Mr.  Wilkes  from  liv- 
ing a  very  free,  not  to  say  licentious, 
life.  Having  at  length  separated 
from  his  wife,  he,  in  1757,  obtained  a 
seat  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury, 
which  much  involved  his  affairs  by 
the  expense  attendant  on  the  elec- 
tion. He  went  into  parliament  un- 
der the  auspices  of  earl  Temple, 
through  whose  interest  he  was  also 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Bucks  militia.  His  early  career  in 
parliament  was  by  no  means  conspi- 
cuous ;  but  on  the  secession  from  the 
ministry  of  earl  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1762,  he  attained  a  considerable 
reputation  by  some  pamphlets  against 
the  administration,  and  more  especi- 
ally aiming  at  the  earl  of  Bute.  He 
extended  his  hostility  not  only  to 
that  nobleman,  but  his  country ;  and 
by  his  famovs  periodical  paper,  enti- 


tled the  <  North  Britain,'   render^Hl 
antipathy  to  Scotland  a   prevalent 
sentiment  in  England.    It  is  thought, 
indeed,  that  the  effect  produced  bj 
these  papers  hastened  the  resignation 
of  lord  Bute,  which  took  place  in 
April,  1763.    In  the  same  month  ap- 
peared the  famous   No.  45  of  the 
'  North  Briton  ;'  which  commented 
on  the  kings  speech  in  such  caustic 
terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  deter- 
mined on.     The  home  secretai^  in 
consequence  issued  a  general  warrant, 
or  one  in  which  particular  names  are 
not  specified,  ordering  the  appreh&i- 
sion  of  the    authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  tlie  paper  in  question. 
On    this    warrant   Wilkes,    among 
others,  was  apprehended  ;  when,  with 
his  characteristic  coolness,  he  asserted 
the   illegality   of  tlie    proceedings, 
and  upon  his  refusal  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories, was  committed  to  the 
Tower.    Some  days  after,  however, 
he  was  brought  by  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  before  chief-justice  Pratt,  of 
the   Common    Pleas,  who  declared 
the  judgment  of  that  court  to   be, 
*  that  general  warrants  are  illegal ;' 
and   Wilkes   was  consequently  dis- 
charged, amid  the  general  rejoicings 
of   tlie    populace.      Aided  by  lord 
Temple,    he  now    brought   actions 
against  the  secretary  of  state,  under- 
secretaries, messengers,  and  every  per- 
son employed  in  the  transaction ;  in 
all  of  which  he  obtained  damages, 
which  were  paid  by  the  crown.     But 
not  content  with  this  escape,  he  re- 
printed the  obnoxious  *  North  Bri- 
ton,' and  thus    produced  a    second 
more  regular  prosecution  to  convic- 
tion ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  having 
fought  a  duel  with  a  Mr.  Martin, 
in  which  he  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed, he  withdrew  to  France.     The  re- 
sult of  his  non-appearance  to  meet  the 
prosecution,  was  expulsion  from  the 
house  of  commons.    A  second  cliarge 
was  also  brought  against  him,    for 
printing  an  obscene  poem,  entidcd 
an  *  Essay  on  Women  ;'  and  he  was 
found  guilty  of  blasphemy  as  well  as 
libel,  added  to  which  his  continued 
absence  produced  outlawry,  and  thus 
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the  ministerial  triumph  was  com- 
plete. He  in  vain  made  attempts 
to  procure  the  reversal  of  his  out- 
lawry; but,  trusting  to  his  popula- 
rity, he  ventured  to  return  on  a 
clmnge  of  ministry,  and  to  deliver 
himself  into  custody.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  imprisonment,  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex by  a  vast  majority ;  and  soon 
after,  his  outlawry  was  discussed  at 
various  hearings,  and  solemnly  re- 
versed. But  this  did  not  procure 
him  liberty ;  and  he  was  condemned 
to  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 
months,  and  a  fine  of  1000/.  In 
1769,  in  consequence  of  a  pamphlet 
written  by  him  in  censure  of  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state  to  a  ma- 
gistrate, ^vising  the  employment  of 
the  military  in  .repression  of  the  riots 
which  were  the  result  of  Mr.Wilkes*s 
confinement, he  was  again  expelled  the 
house.  Tliis  measure  being  followed 
by  his  immediate  re-election,  he  was 
declared  incapable  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  existing  parliament. 
Colonel  Luttrell  thereupon  set  up 
against  him,  and  was  declared  the 
sitting  member  for  Middlesex  at  the 
next  election,  although  the  votes  for 
him  did  not  amount  to  a  fourtli  part 
of  those  for  Mr.  Wilkes ;  a  decision 
which  produced  a  great  sensation, 
and  offended  even  many  of  those 
who  disliked  the  person  thus  op- 
posed. In  return  for  the  loss  of 
his  seat,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  elected  al- 
derman of  the  ward  of  Farringdon- 
without ;  and  in  civic  magistracy  he 
displayed  his  usual  spirit  against  what 
he  deemed  illegal  authority.  The 
house  of  commons  having  summoned 
some  printers  in  the  city  before 
them,  for  publishing  their  speeches, 
they  neglected  to  attend,  when  a  royal 
proclamation  was  obtained  for  ap- 
prehending them :  and  when,  on  its 
authoritv,  one  of  the  printers  was 
carried  before  alderman  Wilkes,  he, 
who  deemed  the  apprehension  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  city, 
discliarged  the  printer,  and  ordered 
the  captor  to  give  bail.  The  lord- 
mayor,  Oliver^  and  alderman  Crosby, 


acted  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to 
two  other  printers ;  for  which,  being 
members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
thejr  were  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
while  Wilkes,  being  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  house,  instead  of 
obeying,  wrote  to  the  speaker,  and 
claimed  his  seat.  The  house  was 
now  sensible  of  the  difficulty  in 
which  it  had  involved  itself,  and  found 
no  better  expedient  to  save  its  credit 
than  an  adjournment  beyond  the  day 
on  which  he  was  ordered  to  attend.  I  n 
1772  Wilkes  was  chosen  sheriff,  and 
in  1774  elected  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  knew  so  well  botli  how 
to  acquire  and  to  retain  popularity, 
that,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  the  same  rear,  he  was  once  more 
chosen  member  for  Middlesex.  In 
parliament  he  was  a  strenuous  oppo- 
ser  of  the  measures  which  led  to  Uie 
American  war,  but  did  not  render 
himself  very  conspicuous  as  a  speak- 
er. In  1779  he  was  chosen,  by  a 
great  majority,  chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don ;  wliich  lucrative  office,  so  neces- 
sary to  his  broken  fortune,  he  held 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1 78*2,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  North 
administration,  the  obnoxious  resolu- 
tions against  him  were,  on  his  own 
motion,  expunged  from  the  journals 
of  the  house  ;  from  which  time,  al- 
though in  1764  once  more  elected 
for  Middlesex,  he  was  never  again 
notorious.  He  died  at  a  box  he  had 
in  the  isle  of  Wight,  almost  forgotten, 
aged  70,  1797.  Were  we  charitably 
to  estimate  the  character  of  Wilkes 
by  the  good  he  effected,  in  common 
with  sucn  as,  with  a  turbulent  spirit, 
keep  better  men  to  their  duty,  as 
the  bark  of  the  worthless  dog  excites 
the  watchfulness  of  the  more  trusty 
one,  we  should  pronounce  him  one 
who  had  contributed  to  advance  the 
wholesome  liberty  of  the  subject,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  general 
warrants.  And  though  his  private 
life  was  a  reckless  and  godless  career, 
as  has  been  too  oflcn  the  case  with 
men  of  his  temper  and  political  views, 
and  though  he  was  so  capricious  even 
in  things  trivial,  that  one  of  his  best 
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India,  as  governor  of  Pondicherri,  to 
restore  the  French  influence  in  tliat 
quarter,  1 756.  It  was,  liowever,  soon 
evident  that  he  wanted  the  prudence 
and  disinterestedness  necessary  for 
so  peculiar  a  situation ;  and  after  a 
little  partial  success  against  the  £ng- 
Ibh,  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  at- 
tacked and  made  prisoner  at  Pon- 
dicherri by  the  latter,  1761,  and 
brought  in  custody  to  England.  Soon 
afler  his  arrival,  he  was  permitted  to 
cross  to  France,  on  parole ;  whereon 
his  countrymen  put  nim  under  arrest, 
and  tried  him  as  a  traitor, '  for  having 
sold  Pondicherri  to  the  English.*  On 
that  absurd  plea  he  was  most  un- 
justly decapitated,  in  his  68th  year, 
1766. 

William  Mason  (1725—1797), 
son  of  a  Yorkshire  divine,  was  born 
in  that  county,  and  educated  at  St. 
John's  and  Pembroke,  Cambridge. 
He  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
vicar  of  Aston,  Yorkshire,  and  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  cathedral .  H  e  made 
his  debut  in  the  literary  world  by 
his  publication  of  *  Isis,'  a  noem,  in 
which,  as  an  admirer  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  he  satirized  the  Ja- 
cobitism  and  high-church  principles 
of  the  Oxonians ;  and  he  thus  brought 
forth  the  spirited  reply  of  the  poet 
Warton,  entitled  *  The  Triumph  of 
Isis.*  He  wrote  a  tragedy,  *  Elfrida,' 
and  an  historical  drama,  *  Caractacus,' 
both  on  the  Greek  model,  but  neither 
kept  the  stage ;  and  *  The  English 
Garden*  is  the  only  work  by  which 
Mason  is  now  known.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German  and  French, 
and,  together  with  the  invention  of 
the  pianoforte,  has  contributed  to 
render  his  fume  durable.  He  died, 
aged  72,  1797.     (See  Pianoforte.) 

Solomon  Gsssner,  a  bookseller  of 
Zurich  (1780—1788),  became  cele- 
brated as  a  landscape-painter,  and  as 
a  writer  of  pastoral  romance.  He 
was  a  man  of  virtue,  and  higlily  re- 
spected ;  and  the  empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  sent  him  a  gold  medal,  to 
express  the  pleasure  she  had  derived 
from  his  writings.  Of  his  works, 
which    are   in    the    inflated   prose 


style,  a  translation  of  his  best, '  The 
Death  of  Abel,*  is  well  known  in 
England.  The  German  original  is 
remarkable  for  taste  and  delicacy  of 
expression ;  but  all  such  poems  are 
written  in  error.  The  subjects,  of 
them  are  too  holy  for  rhetorical  am- 
plification, and  too  awful  for  poetical 
embellishment.  Gessner  died  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  Zurich,  aged 
58,  1788. 

Anne  Robert  Tuecot  (1732 — 
1781),  bom  at  Paris,  studied  theo- 
logy at  the  Sorbonne ;  but  instead  of 
taking  orders,  obtained  the  post  of 
intendant  of  commerce  at  Limoges. 
After  holding  the  office  twelve  years 
with  credit,  he  was  made  comptroller- 
general  of  the  finances  of  tlie  king- 
dom ;  in  which  capacity  he  eflect»l 
many  reductions  in  customs  duties, 
and  abolished  many  monopolies. 
His  attempt,  however,  to  reduce  the 
royal  household,  and  to  deprive  the 
nobility  and  clergy  of  some  of  their 
prescriptive  rights,  occasioned  hb 
dismissal,  1776.  He  died  in  retire- 
ment, aged  49.  Turgot  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, by  his  levelling  princi- 
ples, as  apparent  in  his  contributions 
to  the  *  Encyclopedic,'  to  have  been 
one  of  the  grand  originators  of  the 
bloodv  revolution  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed his  decease. 

Fabderick  Baron  Trenck  (1726 
— 1794)  was  a  Russian  military  ofli- 
cer,  celebrated  for  his  sufferings  under 
persecution,  of  which  lie  lias  written 
an  egoUstical  account.  Having  fallen 
in  love  with  the  princess  Amelia, 
sister  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Frede- 
rick imprisoned  him  at  Glatz,  under 
the  plea  that  he  had  carried  on  a 
correspondence  with  his  cousin,  Fran- 
cis Trenck,  commander  of  the  pau- 
dours  (Hungarian  infantry)  in  the 
service  of  Austria.  Escaping,  how- 
ever, from  confinement,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia ;  but 
being  driven  thence  for  his  intrigues, 
he  continued  travelling  until  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  tlie  pandour,  left 
him  in  possession  of  a  good  estate  at 
Vienna,  1749.  In  1758  the  Prussian 
government  again  seized  him;  and 
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he  remained  a  prisoner  at  Magdeburg 
till  1763.  The  princess  Amelia  is 
said  to  have  then  procured  his  release ; 
whereupon  he  married,  and  having 
lost  great  part  of  his  property,  was 
permitted,  after  an  exile  of  forty-two 
yearS)  to  return  to  Prussia,  1787.  The 
publication  of  his  memoirs  soon  after 
this  made  a  great  stir  in  Paris ;  where 
his  figure  in  wax,  and  a  play  on  the 
subject  of  his  sufferings,  long  amused 
the  public.  When  the  French  revo- 
lution broke  out,  Trenck  became  its 
warm  partisan ;  but  being  suspected 
of  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  Prussians, 
he  was  guillotined  during  the  *  reign 
of  terror,*  1794,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Joseph  Haydn  (1782— 1809)  was 
son  of  a  poor  Austrian  wheelwright 
of  Rohrau.  Though  humble,  his  pa^ 
rents,  like  most  Germans,  were  musi- 
cal, and  had  little  concerts  on  Sun- 
day  afternoons,  wherein  their  son, 
when  five  years  old,  aficcted  to  join, 
with  two  pieces  of  wood  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  a  violin  and  bow.  The  accu- 
racy with  which  his  motions  kept 
time,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  cousin, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  good  musician, 
who  made  an  offer,  which  was  readily 
accepted,  to  take  the  child  into  his 
house  as  a  scholar.  Under  the  friendly 
roof  of  that  kinsman  he  learned  mu- 
sic as  an  art,  soon  became  capable  of 
using  a  real  violin,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Latin.  He  was  also 
taught  to  sing  in  the  parish-church, 
where  he  was  heard  by  Herr  Renter, 
kapellmeister  of  the  catliedral  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Vienna  (who  was  travel- 
ling in  search  of  boys  for  the  use  of  his 
choir)  and  immediately  engaged  as  a 
chorister  in  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  empire.  Such  was  the  open- 
ing into  lite  of  the  father  of  modern 
orchestral  music.  Having  instructed 
himself  in  the  dieory  of  his  divine  art, 
by  means  of  Fuch's  admirable  work 
on  *  Counterpoint,'  he  rapidly  over- 
came the  difficulties  usually  in  the 
way  of  a  youne  composer ;  and,  so 
far  accomplished,  he  obtained  an  in- 
troduction to  the  famous  Porpora, 
who  was  living  at  the  time  in  the 
hotel  of  the  ambassador  from  Venice. 


By  paying  assiduous  attention  to  the 
old  musician,  he  gained  much  know- 
ledge from  him,  particularly  in  sing- 
ing ;  in  which  he  made  such  progress, 
that  the  ambassador,  having  heard 
him,  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
bestowed  on  him  a  trifling  salary. 
But  at  the  age  of  seventeen  his  so- 
prano voice  left  him,  and  with  it  the 
present  means  of  living.  His  father 
could  render  him  no  assistance ;  and, 
sorely  distressed,  he  was  offered  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Keller,  a  wig- 
maker,  who  had  often  been  charm^ 
by  his  vocal  powers.  In  this  obscu- 
rity Haydn  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  studies;  and  his  residence  with 
the  friendl3r  tradesman  powerfully  in- 
fluenced his  future  domestic  life. 
Keller  had  a  daughter,  who  was  of- 
fered to  the  young  musician  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  he  married  her,  but  the 
union  did  not  contribute  to  the  hap- 
piness of  either  party,  and  ended  in 
a  speedy  separation.  Through  the 
poet  Metastasio,  to  whose  niece  he 
gave  instruction,  Haydn  was  made 
known  to  count  Martzin,  a  noble  pa- 
tron of  music,  into  whose  service  he 
entered  in  1759 ;  and  hence,  in  1761, 
he  passed  into  that  of  the  wealthy 
prince  Esterlia2v,  to  whom  he  re- 
mained attacheci,  as  maestro  di  ca- 
pella,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Com- 
fortably settled  in  the  palace  of 
Eisenstadt,  in  Hungary,  enjoying  in 
moderation  his  &vouritc  diversions 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  relieved 
from  all  care  concerning  the  future, 
Haydn  there  composed  many  of  his 
great  works,  under  advantages  which 
few  artists  have  possessed.  He  had 
for  instance  a  complete  and  choice 
band  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
him,  and  at  his  command  every  hour 
in  tlie  day ;  he  liad  only  to  order,  and 
they  were  ready  to  trv  the  effect  of 
any  piece,  or  ev<m  of  any  passage, 
that,  quietly  seated  in  his  study,  ne 
might  commit  to  paper.  Thus  at 
leisure,  he  heard,  corrected,  and  re- 
fined wliatever  he  conceived ;  and  he 
never  sent  forth  his  compositions  till 
they  were  in  a  state  to  challenge  cri- 
ticism.   In  1791  the  composer  came 
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to  England,  to  assist  at  Salomon^s 
series  of  concerts  at  the  Hanover- 
square  rooms ;  and  liis  twelve  grand 
symphonies  there  produced,  at  once 
astonished  the  musical  world.  His 
two  sets  of  English  canzonets  soon 
followed ;  and  even  at  this  hour  they 
are  unsurpassed  for  expression,  ori- 
ginality, and  propriety  of  accompani- 
ment. His  remaining  six  grand  sym- 
phonies were  composed  during  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  London,  1794;  and 
on  that  last  occasion,  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Mus.  D., 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  vied 
in  showing  him  attention.  It  was 
in  1798  that  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
oratorio  of  '  The  Creation,'  his  mas- 
terpiece, and,  as  has  been  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, as  a  whole,  that  has  been 
made  to  the  illustrious  Handel.  Mo- 
zart vied  with  Handel  only  in  flights. 
The  composer  was  at  the  time  in  his 
67th  year ;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a 
great  and  well-earned  reputation,  and 
of  a  small  independence  created  by  his 
talents.  His  death  was  accelerated 
by  the  bombardment  of  Vienna,  his 
health  being  much  reduced  at  the 
juncture ;  but  it  must  be  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  Buonaparte,  the 
leader  of  the  invading  army,  that  he 
issued  strict  orders  that  the  abode  of 
Haydn  should  be  respected;  and 
when  the  French  troops  entered  the 
city,  a  guard  was  placed  at  his  door 
to  protect  him  from  every  kind  of  in- 
jury. He  died,  aged  77,  1809,  and 
was  privately  buried  at  Gumpendorff, 
Vienna  being  then  in  possession  of 
the  French. 

JOHANN    CHaTSOSTOM    WoLFGANO 

Gottlieb  Mozart  (1756—1792) 
was  son  of  the  sub-chapel  master  of 
Saltzburg,  and  bom  in  that  town. 
At  three  years  of  age  he  displayed 
astonishing  abilities  for  music,  and  be- 
fore he  was  five,  composed  some  tri- 
fling pieces.  His  love  for  the  gambols 
of  his  age,  soon  entirely  vanished  ;  and 
for  any  amusement  to  please  him,  it 
became  necessary  to  introduce  music 


with  it.    The  elder  Mozart  remoring 
with  his  family  to  Munich,  1762,  the 
young    professor,    though    only  six 
years  old,  was  soon  afterwards  intro- 
duced to  the  emperor,  and  playvd  in 
his  presence ;   and  he  next  visited 
Paris    and   London,    and   attracted 
great  attention  in  each  of  those  ca- 
pitals.    In  1 769  he  travelled  with  his 
father  into  Italy,  and  met  with  the 
most  gratifying  reception.      At  Bo- 
logna, the  "Padre  Wartini,  and  otlier 
musicians  were  delighted  at  hearing 
him  execute  the  moat  difficult  fugues 
on  the  harpsichord,without  hesitation, 
and  with  the  greatest  precision.  Mo- 
zart arrived  at  Rome  in  the  Passion- 
Week,  and  on  the  Wednesday  evening 
went  with  his  father  to  the  Sistine  cha- 
pel to  hear  the  celebrated  *  Miserere ;' 
a  composition  of  which  it  had  been 
prohibited  to  give  or  take  a  copy,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.    Aware  of 
this  prohibition,  the  young  professor 
listened  so  attentively,  that  on  his 
return    home  he  noted    down  the 
whole  piece.      On  Good-Friday  the 
Miserere  was  repeated,  and  young 
Mozart  was  again  present ;  and,  du- 
ring this  second  performance,  be  held 
his  manuscript  in  his  hat,  and  was 
tlms  enabled  to  make  the  necessaiy 
corrections.     From  Rome  the  family 
continued  their  journey  to  Naples, 
whence,  after  a  short  stay  they  re- 
turned ;  and  the  pope,  who  had  much 
wished  to  see  Mozart,  now  witnessed 
his  great  abilities,  and  created  him 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur.  In  1770 
he  was   encaged  to  write  for   the 
opera  at  Milan,  and   produced  his 
*  Mithridate,*  which  had  a  run  of  20 
nights;    and  its   success    astonish- 
ing the  manager  of  the  theatre,  he 
ottered  him  high  terms  to  stay.    For 
the  Milan   stage   he  wrote  several 
other  successful  pieces ;  and  when 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of 
19,  1775,  his  fame  had  so  rben,  that 
he  could  fjurly  make  choice  of  any 
capital  in  Europe  in  which  to  esta- 
blish himself.     His  father,  thinking 
that  Paris  would  be  most  suitabw 
for  hUn,  returned  with  his  family  thi- 
ther, 1777;  but  havmg  the  miMO'^ 
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tune  to  lose  his  wife  during  his  stay, 
and  also  taking  some  disgust  at  the 
style  of  vocal  music  recently  adopted 
in  that  city,  he  hrought  the  young 
professor  away,  1779.  Mozart  sub- 
seq[uent)y  indulged  himself  in  ridi- 
culing the  musical  taste  of  the  French 
in  a  set  of  burlesque  instrumental 
quartets,  by  bringing  together  all  the 
striking  peculiarities  of  their  style 
with  the  most  irresistibly  comic  effect 
He  next  composed  the  opera  of '  Ido- 
meneo,*  a  work  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  for 
the  Munich  house ;  and  it  was  at 
Munich  that  Mozart's  genius,  now 
fully  matured,  displayed  its  great 
strength  and  boundless  resources.  He 
was  at  this  time  five-and-twenty,  and 
in  love  witli  Mile.  Weber,  a  young 
woman  of  great  musical  taste,  to 
whom  he  was  afterwards  united 
The  stimulus  eiven  to  his  mind  by 
this  passion  did  not  desert  him 
through  life.  From  this  period  his 
melodies  grew  more  refined,  his  har- 
monies bolder,  the  design  of  his  pro- 
ductions became  exquisitely  symme- 
trical, and  his  ideas  subtle  and  recon- 
dite. Mozart  at  lensth  left  Munich 
for  Vienna,  where  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  emperor ;  and  though 
but  indifferently  treated,  he  ever  re- 
mained attached  to  that  sovereign. 
Some  vexatious  occurrences  at  court, 
having,  at  one  time,  excited  him  to 
demand  his  dismissal  of  Joseph,  a 
single  word  from  his  majesty,  who 
really  loved  his  composer,  ancl  more 
particularly  his  music,  made  him  re- 
solve to  stay  where  he  was.  Mozart 
received,  in  capacity  of  chamber-com- 
poser, the  small  annual  sum  of  eight 
hundred  florins,  for  which  no  service 
was  required;  but  the  salary  was 
never  augmented.  At  one  time  he 
was  legally  asked,  in  consequence  of 
one  of  those  general  orders  of  so- 
yernment  so  frequent  at  Vienna,  what 
pension  he  received  from  the  court? 
and  he  wrote  back,  in  a  sealed  note, 
*  Too  much  for  what  I  have  done, 
too  little  for  what  I  might  have 
done.'  When  '  L*£nlbveroent  du 
Serail'  was    performed     in     178S, 


Joseph  remarked  to  Mozart,  *  It 
is  too  grand  for  our  ears;  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  notes  in 
it'  '  There  are  just  as  many  as  there 
on^ht  to  be,  sire,'  exclaimed  the  mu- 
sician. 'The  Marriage  of  Figaro' 
was  a  piece  then  much  in  vogue  at 
the  theatres;  and  Mozart  was  de- 
sired by  the  emperor  to  set  it  to 
music.  He  obeyed;  and  this  opera 
was  performed  at  Prague  through  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1787.  Mo- 
zart  went  himself  to  Prague  in  tliat 
winter,  and  there  competed  for  the 
Bohemians  his  *  Don  Giovanni,'  which 
met  with  yet  more  brilliant  success. 
The  music  of  this  lastnamed  opera 
was  the  triumph  of  dramatic  compo- 
sition ;  and  the  author,  who  wrote  it 
merely  to  please  himself,  anticipated 
that  the  amateurs  of  Vienna  would 
not  be  able  to  appreciate  its  merits. 
His  expectations  were  effectually  re- 
alized I  for  the  opera  was  not  under^ 
stood  on  its  first  performance  in  that 
city,  and  passed  without  notice.  The 
composer  lived,  however,  to  see  jus- 
tice done  to  his  great  work,  although 
his  health  had  now  begun  to  decline; 
and  in  that  decline  came  forth  his 
*  II  Flauto  Magico,' '  La  Clemenzade 
Tito,'  and  a  '  Requiem,'  which  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  complete.  He  died 
literally  worn  out  by  his  genius,  in 
his  thirty-seventh  year,  1792;  and 
the  composition  of  the  requiem  al- 
luded to,  in  the  decline  of  his  bodily 
powers,  and  under  great  mental  ex- 
citement, liastened  his  dissolution. 
He  was  seized  with  repeated  faint- 
ing-fits, brought  on  by  his  extreme 
assiduity  in  writing  it,  and  in  one  of 
them  he  expired.  Mozart  was  in 
person  short,  thin,  of  a  pale  com- 
plexion, with  an  abundance  of  fair 
hair,  and  of  a  temperament  eminently 
luxurious  and  voluptuous.  The  me- 
lancholy which  characterizes  his  com- 
positions is  ratlier  the  feeling  of  one 
who  has  indulged  passion  to  excess, 
and  who  seeks  relief  from  the  inten- 
sity of  his  happiness,  than  that  which 
is  produced  by  misfortune  or  disap- 
pointment. It  is  here  tlut  the  great 
distinction  exists  between  him  and 
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other  composers  who  have  possessed, 
in  common  with  him,  an  eye  for 
symmetrical  proportion,  and  a  great 
nicety  and  correctness  in  the  finish- 
ing of  tlieir  scores.  But  whatever 
style  he  adopts,  the  daring  ambition 
of  a  great  master,  whose  ttioughts 
will  neither  bear  addition  nor  dimi- 
nution, is  evident.  If  he  has  not 
originated  so  much  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  as  some  other  com- 
posers, music  at  least  owes  to  Mozart 
a  stride,  one  and  single,  from  medio- 
crity to  perfection.  No  other  musi- 
cian has  ever  possessed  so  compre- 
hensive a  genius.  In  the  church 
stvle  he  may  be  said  to  vie  with 
Handel ;  in  fugue  composition  with 
Sebastian  Bach ;  he  surpasses  Haydn 
in  the  symphony  and  quartet;  and 
he  outdoes  Gliick  in  the  operatic. 
The  true  fame  of  Mozart  is,  however, 
founded  on  his  four  great  operas, 
'  Idomeneo,' '  LeNozze  di  Figaro,  *  La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,'  and  '  II  Don  Gio- 
vanni.' 

Thomas  Day  ( 1 748—1789),  son  of 
a  wealthy  officer  of  the  customs,  was 
born  in  London.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  an  infant ;  but  he  was 
liberally  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house, and  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford.  As  he  inherited  a  good 
fortune,  he  did  not  purpose  following 
any  profession  ;  nevertheless,  he  en- 
tered himself  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  was  formally  called  to  the  bar, 
177L  As  is  not  uncommon  with 
young  men  possessed  of  good  pro- 
perty, and  under  no  restraint  beyond 
what  a  sound  education  has  put  upon 
morals  (in  itself  no  mean  restraint, 
and  in  certain  dispositions  a  sufficient 
succedaneum  for  the  loss  of  pa- 
rents), Mr.  Day  became  a  theorist, 
and  altogether  an  eccentric  person. 
With  a  view  to  study  mankind  more 
completely,  he  took  up  his  temporary 
residence  in  various  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent;  and  having  been  disappointed 
in  an  early  affection,  he  took  under 
his  protection  two  foundling  girls, 
with  a  view  of  educating  them  on  a 
principle  of  his  own,  in  order  to 
make  one  of  them  his  wife.    His 


plan,  which  was  kindred  in  spirit  to 
some  of  the  educational  reveries  of 
Rousseau,  utterly  fiuled,  althou^ 
both  of  the  females  turned  out  de- 
serving women ;  but,  with  the  strict- 
est honour,  he  gave  them  small  por- 
tions, and  eligibly  united  them  to 
respectable  tradesmen.  In  1778  he 
married  Miss  Estlicr  Milnes,  a  lady 
of  a  highly  cultivated  understanding 
and  capable  of  conforming  to  the 
peculiarities  of  his  character.  Among 
other  things,  bis  principles  led  him 
to  renounce  most  of  the  indulgences 
of  a  man  of  fortune,  that  he  might 
bestow  his  superfluities  upon  those 
who  wanted  necessaries ;  and  he  also 
expressed  a  great  contempt  for  forms 
and  artificial  restraints  of  all  kinds. 
He  resided,  after  his  marriage,  in 
Essex,  and  attended  meetings  both 
in  that  county  and  Cambridge,  in 
opposition  to  tlie  American  war,  and 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform. 
But  his  political  speculations,  ha- 
rangues, and  publications,  brought 
him  exactly  that  species  of  disap- 
pointment which  we  can  imagine  the 
ruminating  cow  would  feel  on  find- 
ing her  mouth  filled  with  ashes  in 
lieu  of  cud ;  and,  in  disgust,  he  re- 
solved to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  reform  of  men,  but  to  con- 
fine his  labours  to  children,  Tlie 
world  is  not  sensible  of  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Da^  in  thus  changing  his 
course,  or  it  would  not  look  with 
such  utter  scorn  and  contempt  as  it 
does  upon  schoolmasters ;  whose  pro- 
fession, sacred  and  all-important  as 
it  is  (if  we  reflect  an  instant  upon 
its  responsibilities,  its  labours,  and 
the  beneficial  results  of  tliose  la- 
bours), is  a  by-word  in  tlie  moutii, 
not  only  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  the 
gentle.  In  an  hour  when  wisdom 
perhaps  first  really  dawned  upon  Mr. 
Day,  tlien,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  rising,  and  as  yet  unpolluted 
portion  of  liis  fellow-creatures ;  and 
he  began  by  composing  books  for 
their  instruction,  tor  instilling  into 
them  moral  and  religious  habits,  and 
for  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world.    His  *  Sandford  and  Merton/ 
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though  based  a  great  deal  too  much 
on  Rousseau's  aery  foundation  of 
education,  is  his  best  work  written 
in  this  benevolent  spirit ;  and  its 
frequent  reappearance  is  the  fairest 

Eroof  that  the  public  still  estimates 
is  labours.  Mr.  Day's  ethical  no- 
tions had  much  the  same  spring  as 
those  of  the  late  Jeremy  Bentham, 
founder  of  the  Utilitarian  school ;  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  in  any 
age  persons  similarly  influenced  by 
an  overweening  anxiety  to  render 
this  life  of  doomed  pain  and  peril, 
and  consequently  of  probation,  a 
scene  for  the  development  of  the 
'greatest-happiness  principle.*  We 
are  sure  that,  in  tlie  main,  the  build- 
ers on  this  system  are  but  as  the 
sower  whose  seed  fell  *  on  stony 
ground,  where  it  had  not  much  earth, 
and  immediately  it  sprang  up,  be- 
cause it  had  no  depth  of  earth  ;  but 
when  the  sun  was  up  it  was  scorched; 
and  because  it  had  no  root,  it  witliered 
away.*  So  m  ust  w  i  ther  away,  so  m  ust 
fall,  the  rootless  plant,  and  the  tower 
without  foundation.  In  the  Quixotic 
exercise,  however,  of  the  maiima 
felicUas  dogma,  Mr.  Day,  true  to  the 
last  to  his  maxim,  and  enthusiastic  in 
his  notions  of  universal  benevolence, 
—  forgetting,  in  a  word,  he  was  a  frail 
man,  and  not  a  Deity — determined 
on  riding  a  youne  horse  which  had 
never  been  submitted  to  the  cruel 
usage  of  breaking  in.  Admirable  satire 
this  on  the  modern  system  of  educar 
tion  ;  which,  establishing  the  present 
as  a  leading  age,  not  a  directing  and 
a  disciplinmg  one  (as  of  old,  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  wherein  he  who 
spared  the  rod  was  sure  to  spoil  the 
child),  allows  of  nothing  but  coaxing, 
and  trusting  to  honour  and  *  natta^ 
virtue*  in  the  training^ of  youth.  But 
to  return  to  Mr.  Day.  A  youns 
break-neck  blood  horse,  which  had 
even  violently  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  groom  to  force  a  small  smooth 
bit  into  his  moutli,  was  mounted  by 
the  benevolent  gentleman.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  rider  was  thrown  head- 
long off*  upon  the  road  by  a  sudden 
plunge  of  the  animal ;  and  by  one 
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forcible  kick  of  the  same '  mercifully'- 
treated  beast,  his  brains  were  dashed 
out.  This  sad  catastrophe  occurred 
in  Mr.  Day's  42d  year,  1789.  Mrs. 
Day,  his  amiable  widow,  received  in- 
telligence of  the  afflicting  fact  witli 
horror,  closed  the  curtains  of  her  bed, 
which  she  never  again  quitted— for 
she  liad  not  risen  when  the  accident 
occurred — and  never  again  suffered 
the  light  of  the  sun  to  enter  her  room. 
In  two  years  afler,  she  followed  her 
husband  to  the  grave.  A  sad  thougli 
wholesome  lesson  this  to  the  hasty 
reformer;  who,  in  the  certain  hope 
of  erecting  perennial  institutions  of 
excellence,  ruthlessly  pulls  down  the 
venerable  piles  reared  by  the  wisdom, 
and  on  the  tpevde  bradeos  principles 
of  bis  forefathers.  His  casdes  in  the 
air  vanish,  his  bubbles  burst ;  and  he 
sees  not  only  his  own  destruction,  but 
that  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  in  the  world,  the  terrible  conse- 
quence of  his  innovating  labours. 

The  last  op  the  Stuarts. — ^These 
were  the  Old  and  the  Young  Preten- 
der, and  Cardinal  dc  York.  James 
Edwabo  Fbancis  (1688  —  1766), 
eldest  son  of  James  II.  by  his  second 
consort,  Maria  di  Modena,  was  born 
in  London,  and  was  only  five  monttis 
old  when  his  father  was  dethroned. 
His  mother  fled  with  him  thereupon 
to  France,  where  Louis  XIV.  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  the  exiled  family 
at  St.  Germain's.  At  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  1 697,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  insure  the  restoration  of  the  young 
prince  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
which  was  only  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  rather,  as  William  III. 
had  agreed  to  procure  the  recognition 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  he  was 
styled,  as  his  successor ;  but  James 
II.  nobly  rejected  the  proposal,  ob- 
serving '  that  he  could  support  with 
resignation  the  usurpation  of  his  son- 
in-law,  but  he  could  not  suffer  his 
son  to  become  a  party  to  it.*  On 
the  death  of  king  James,  1701,  Louis 
XIV.  recognised  liis  son  (the  Old 
Pretender)  as  king  of  England,  by 
the  title  of  James  III.;  and  a  pro- 
clamation in  the  name  of  the  latter 
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was  addressed  to  the  English  nation. 
No  effective  measures,  however,  were 
adopted  in  his  favour.  The  death  of 
William  III.  revived  the  hopes  of  his 
party ;  but  nothing  beyond  unavail- 
mg  negotiation  took  place  till  1708 ; 
when  a  maritime  expedition  against 
Scotland  was  fitted  out,  in  which  the 
prince  embarked,  under  the  command 
of  the  chevalier  Forbin.  Tliis  arma^ 
ment,as  shown  before  in  the  Scottish 
history,  was  compelled  to  return  to 
France  without  even  landing  the  in- 
vading forces;  and  the  young  ad- 
venturer (who  now  assumed  the  title 
of  Chevalier  de  St.  GeorgeX  joined 
the  French  army  in  Flanders,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour 
at  Malplaquet.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  repeat- 
ed schemes  were  projected,  either  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  her  brother 
at  once,  or  his  succession  to  the 
crown  after  her  death ;  but  they 
proved  entirely  abortive,  although  the 
queen  herself  had  favoured  them. 
On  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  taking 
place,  1713,  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  temporary  retirement 
from  France ;  ana  when  he  returned 
to  Paris,  he  resided  there  incognito. 
Had  not  the  decease  of  queen  Anne 
been  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1715,  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  in  that  year  by  the  prince 
might  have  led  to  a  very  different 
result  to  that  which  actually  took 
place.  The  regent  duke  of  Orleans 
wished  to  maintain  peace  with  George 
I.;  and  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris 
was  informed  of  the  projects  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  by  the  abb^ 
Strickland,  one  of  his  agents,  who 
betrayed  his  confidence.  This  ren- 
dered nugatory  both  the  earl  of 
Marias  attempt,  and  the  prince's  ac- 
tual arrival  m  Scotland;  and  the 
latter,  on  his  return  to  the  continent, 
was  compelled  to  seek  a  fresh  asylum 
at  Avignon,  and  then  at  Rome.  The 
prince  was  in  a  few  years  after  in- 
vited to  Spain,  when  tfie  disputes  be- 
tween the  due  d'Orleans  and  cardinal 
Alberoni  began,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Philip  V.  j  but  the  visit 


had  no  important  influence  on  his 
affairs,  and  Rome  again  became  his 
retreat,  as  it  was  his  future  resi- 
dence. In  1720  he  married  the 
princess  Maria  Casimira  Sobieski, 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland ;  but  the 
union  was  not  attended  with  domes- 
tic happiness,  and  a  separation  was 
with  dimculty  prevented  by  cardinal 
Alberoni,  tlien  an  exile  at  Rome. 
The  prince  took  no  active  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Scotland  un- 
der his  son  in  1745;  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  dedicated  to 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  to  works 
of  piety.  He  died,  aged  78,  1766. 
Chaeles  Edwabd  Louib  Phiz^if 
Casimib  (1720—1788),  the  Young 
Pretender,  was  son  of  the  former  by 
Maria  Sobieski,  and  bom  at  Rome. 
With  the  title  of  count  of  Al- 
bany, he  travelled  over  Italy ;  and 
when  the  war  commenced  between 
France  and  England,  he  was  incited 
by  a  party  which  always  keeps  about 
the  claimant  of  a  throne,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  tliat  of  his  ancestors. 
The  disastrous  expedition  of  1745 
was  the  result,  as  related  in  the  proper 
place.  On  reaching  France  again, 
worn  down  in  constitution  by  his  ex- 
ertions and  troubles,  new  mortifica- 
tions awaited  him  ;  and  on  the  sig- 
nature of  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle,  two  years  after  his  return  to 
France,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
quit  that  country.  He  then  went  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  Rome.  I  n  1 755 
theFrench  ministers,in  consequence  of 
disputes  with  the  English  government, 
appear  to  have  projected  a  new  inva- 
sion; and  prince  Charles  Edward, 
who  went  to  Nanci  at  their  invitation, 
held  a  conference  on  the  subject  with 
the  famous  count  Lally  Tollendal, 
and  opened  a  correspondence  witli 
the  Jacobites  in  Ensland.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  eovem- 
ments,  however,  were  soon  after  ad- 
justed, the  design  of  invasion  was 
relinquished,  and  the  prince  returned 
to  Rome.  The  court  of  France 
now,  to  make  the  prince  some 
amends,  negotiated  a  marriage  for 
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him  with  the  young  princess  Louisa 
of  Stolberg  Goedern ;  but  this  union 
did  not  answer  the  yiews  of  any  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  promoting 
it.  The  prince  had  no  children  by 
his  consort,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
treated  with  great  want  of  feeling, 
insomuch  that  she  left  him  for  a  con* 
vent,  and  eventually  found  a  refuge 
in  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
the  cardinal  of  York,  at  Rome. 
The  prince  was  twice  in  England,in  a 
species  of  incognito;  first  in  1758,  when 
lord  Holdemesse,  secretary  of  state, 
inquiring  of  George  II.  what  should 
be  done  with  him,  the  king  coolly 
replied,  *  Nothing : — when  he  is  tired 
of  staying  here,  let  him  go  away.' 
The  second  time  was  on  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  George  III. ;  and 
no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to 
molest  him.  He  died  at  Florence, 
aged  68,  1788;  and  his  widow,  the 
princess  Louisa,  soon  after  took  up 
her  residence  with  her  favourite,  the 
talented  Alfieri ;  and  having  survived 
him  some  years,  she  married  privately 
Fabre,  an  historical  painter,  and  died 
in  1824.  Henry  Benedict  Maria 
CtEMENT(  1725— 1807),  actually  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  was  younger 
brother  of  the  Young  Pretender,  and 
was  bom  at  Rome.  Being  intended 
for  holy  orders,  the  pope  dispensed 
in  his  case  with  the  ecclesiastical  ton- 
sure; but  he  declined  ordination 
until  all  chance  of  his  brother's  suc- 
cess was  at  an  end.  Accordingly, 
in  1745,  when  the  last  grand  effort 
was  made  for  the  restoration  of  his 
family,  he  went  to  France,  and  as- 
sumed the  command  of  troops  assem- 
bled at  Dunkirk  to  aid  the  operations 
of  prince  Charles  Edward  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Culloden  prevented  the  embarka- 
tion of  this  armament,  and  prince 
Henry  returned  to  Rome.  The 
visions  of  regal  splendour  in  which 
he  might  have  indulged  being  thus 
dissipated,  he  took  holy  orders ;  and 
in  1747  pope  Benedict  XIV.  raised 
him  to  the  purple.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  chancellor  of  the 
Basilic  of  St.  Peter,  and  bishop  of 
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Frescati.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
in  1788,  he  assumed  the  barren  title 
of  Henry  IX.  of  England ;  and  on 
that  occasion  he  caused  a  medal  to 
be  struck  with  the  inscription,  *  Hen- 
ricus  nonus,  Anglise  Kex,'  and  on 
the  obverse,  'Gratis  Dei,  non  vo- 
luntate  hominuro.'  The  great  events 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  last 
century  had  the  singular  effect  of 
rendering  the  cardinal  of  York,  as  he 
was  styled,  a  dependant  on  the  bounty 
of  the  veritable  king  of  England ;  for 
when  the  French  Iwid  overrun  Italy, 
he  was  obliged  to  fiee  to  Venice,  and 
was  indebted  for  his  support  to  a 
pension  from  king  George  III.  In 
1801  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  be^ 
came  dean  of  the  sacred  college ;  and 
he  died  in  the  capitol,  aged  82, 1807. 
The  Theban  house  of  Laius  was 
among  the  most  unfortunate  of  an- 
cient regal  families ;  but  that  of  Stu- 
art was,  in  modem  annals,  assuredly 
beyond  comparison  unliappy.  The 
first  Stuart  was  Robert  II. ;  and  his 
son,  Robert  III.  died  of  grief  for  the 
captivity  of  his  son  by  our  Henry  IV. 
That  son,  James  I.,  after  spending 
his  youth  in  imprisonment,  was  slain 


commotion,  and  James  IV.  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.  died  of 
a  broken  heart ;  and  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  her  grandson,  Charles  I., 
perished  on  tlie  scaffold.  Charles  II. 
passed  his  youth  in  exile  ;  and  James 
11.  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to 
die  in  a  foreign  land-  Of  course 
there  are  still  existing  descendants  of 
the  Stuart  family,  in  a  collateral  vray ; 
and  it  has  been  facetiously  said,  *  that 
a  cousin  of  queen  Anne  is  to  be 
found  in  every  family  of  maiden 
ladies  in  every  cathedral  town  in  the 
kingdom.' 

Sebastian  Carvalho  Mello, 
Marquis  de  Pombal  (1709—1782), 
bom  at  Soura,  in  Portugal,  was  the 
son  of  M.  Carvalho,  and  quitted  the 
study  of  the  law  at  Coimbra,  to  enter 
the  royal  guards,  1728.  His  violent 
temper  led  him  into  quarrels  with 
z  2 
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his  superiors  in  command;  and  be 
quitted  the  service,  and  married  a 
lady  of  a  noble  family,  against  that 
family's  wish.  A  second  introduc- 
tion at  court  induced  Joao  V.  to 
send  him  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
St.  James's,  1739;  and  he  remained 
in  that  capacity  in  England  until 
1745,  studying  English  law,  habits, 
and  plans  of  commerce.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Portugal,  he  lield  a  place  in 
the  ministry,  and  laboured  to  force 
the  English  system  of  commerce  on 
his  nation  ;  but  his  despotic  conduct 
gave  offence  to  the  mercantile  por- 
tion of  the  people,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Vienna  to  adjust  a  dispute  be- 
tween pope  Benedict  XIV.  and  the 
empress  Maria  Tlieresa,  relative  to 
the  patriarcliate  of  Aquileia.  His 
wife  dying,  he  now  married  die  young 
countess  Von  Daun,  niece  of  the 
celebrated  marshal  Daun ;  and  this 
union  established  his  ascendancy  over 
the  queen  of  Portugal,  who  was  of 
the  Austrian  house.  On  the  death 
of  king  John,  1750,  she  induced  her 
son,  Josse  1.,  to  appoint  M.  Carvalho 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  ;  and  his 
first  object,  when  thus  again  in  power, 
was  to  carry  out  his  former  inten- 
tions regarding  commerce.  But  as 
he,  at  the  same  time,  displaced  a 
marked  enmity  to  the  influential  or- 
der of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  he 
raised  the  irreligious  portion  of  the 
nation  to  invent  the  most  horrible 
charges,  and  systematically  endea- 
voured to  deprive  the  nobility  of 
their  privileges,  a  spirit  of  opposition 
arose  to  his  measures,  which  led  to 
many  public  disasters.  He  was,  how- 
ever, enabled  to  carry  some  of  his 
plans  into  execution,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  prosecute  them  effectually, 
when  some  interruption  occurred 
through  the  dreadful  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  1755.  On  this  occasion  he 
displayed  the  most  active  benevo- 
lence towards  the  distressed  citizens, 
and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
relieve  their  sufferings  and  neces- 
sities. His  services  procured  him  de- 
served respect,  and  tne  king  rewarded 
him  with  the  title  of  count  d'Oeyras. 


In  the  following  year  be  was  made 
prime  minister;  and  he  thereupon 
assumed  a  most  unlimited  power  in 
every  department  of  the  state.  Now 
created  marquis  of  Pombal,  he  was 
at  the  highest  elevation  of  his  career. 
Although  excuses  have  been  set  up 
for  his  subsequent  extraordinary  ty- 
ranny, which  fed  liim  to  destroy  wluit 
he  called  'existing  abuses'  without 
the  slightest  regard  for  presciription, 
life,  or  property,  and  to  invent  charges 
against  any  person  whom  he  was  de- 
termined to  immolate,  we  can  ac- 
knowledge no  conduct  even  in  a  po- 
litical minister,  which  is  not  based 
on  religion  and  justice.  Expedient}- 
and  necessity  were,  as  is  usual,  the 
constant  pleas  of  Pombal  for  his  in*- 
quities  ;  and  thus,  when  be  wished 
to  drive  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal, 
he  associated  every  crime  that  oc- 
curred in  the  country  with  their 
name.  All  who  opposed  his  scheme 
were  concerned  in  some  plot  with 
them  to  assassinate  the  sovereign,  and 
overthrow  the  (his)  government ;  and 
the  duke  d'Aveiro,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy,  were  put  to  death  1 758, 
as  the  mere  toob  of  those  fatliers. 
At  length  the  great  courtezan  of  the 
French  court,  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, because  a  Jesuit  blamed  her 
erroneous  life,  and  the  free-thinking 
Portuguese  minister,  because  another 
had  boldlv  enumerated  his  impieties, 
succeeded  in  inducing  their  respective 
sovereigns  to  expel  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  from  the  two  countries.  Pom- 
bal was  still  adding  to  the  number  of 
his  enemies  by  his  harsh  fiscal  r^u- 
lations,  and  bis  aggressions  upon  the 
nobles,  when  king  Joseph  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Isabel  L,  1777 ;  and  from  that 
hour  his  influence  rapidly  declined. 
In  1780,  so  powerful  had  become 
the  party  which  his  own  tyranny  had 
raised  against  him,  that  the  queen 
and  her  husband  Dom  Pedro  dis- 
missed him  summarily  and  in  harsh 
terms ;  and  he  thereupon  retired  to 
his  seat  at  Pombal,  and  died  there, 
aged  73,  1782. 
CoNTEMPOftA&iEs. — Thomas  Pen- 
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NANT  (1726—1793),  born  at  Dow- 
ning, Flintshire,  studied  at  Queen's 
college,  Oxford,  and  then  at  Oriel ; 
but    left    the     university,    as    was 
then    usual  with  commoners,   with- 
out   a    degree.      Succeeding  to    a 
good  paternal  estate,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  antiquities  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  produced  many  interesting 
works,  of  which  his  '  British  Zoology' 
is   the  principal.     Mr.  Pennant  (a 
very  amiable  character,  and  the  true 
English    gentleman     in  hospitality) 
died  at  his  native  seat  Downing,  aged 
67.    The  Melmoths  were  fiitherand 
son,  and  both  named  William.     The 
former  (1666 — 1748)  was  a  bencher 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  and  is  known  for 
his  treatise  on  •  The  Great  Import- 
ance of  a  Religious   Life,'  a  work  of 
the  most  benevolent  tendency.    Wil- 
liam the  younger  (1710— 1799)  dis- 
tinguishea    himself  as  the    elegant 
translator  of    Pliny's   and    Cicero's 
epistles,  and  as  the  author  of '  Fitz- 
osborne's  Letters,*  and  of  a  life  of  his 
father.  James  Harris  (1709—1780), 
son  of  a  sister  of  lord  Shaftesbury, 
was  born  at  Salisbury ;  and  after  an 
education    at    the    grammar-school 
there,  entered  at  Wadham  college, 
Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.    He  was 
member  for  Christchurch  in  several 
parliaments  ;  in  1 763  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and 
then  of  the  treasury;  and  in   1774 
was  appointed  secretary  and  comp- 
troller to  the  (]ueen  ;  which  office  he 
retained  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
71,  1780.     Mr.  Harris  is  known  as 
an  elegant  scholar,  by  his  '  Hermes, 
or  a  philosophical  Inquiry  concern- 
ing Universal  Grammar  ;*  which,  with 
his  other  works,  has  been  edited  by 
his  son  and  biographer  lord  Malmes- 
bury.      Hester   Uhaponb,  born  at 
Twywell,     Northamptonshire,     the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mulso,  became  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  in  the  law ;  who 
leaving' her  a  widow  in  poor  circum- 
stances in  less  than  a  year  after  their 
marriage,  she  was  compelled  to  apply 
to  her  pen  for  support.     Her  chief 
work  is  •  Letters  on  the  Improvement 
of  the  Mind ;'  a  production  distin- 


guished for  its  piety  and  good  sense, 
and  which,  witli  Mrs.  West's  Letters, 
and  Baron  Haller's,  form  an  admira- 
ble didactic  library  for  young  ladies, 
Mrs.  Chapone  died,  aged  74,  1801. 
Elizabeth  Carter,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Carter,  a  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Deal;  and  her  talents  were  culti- 
vated by  her  father,  who  instructed 
her  in  the  learned  languages.  As  a 
specimen  of  her  erudition,  she  pub- 
lished the  works  of  Epictetus  with 
an  elegant  translation,  notes,  and  a 
learned  introduction  ;  contributed 
two  papers  to  the  Rambler,  Nos.  44, 
on  religion  and  superstition,  and  100, 
on  modish  pleasure ;  and  in  all  her 
productions,  poetical  and  other,  dis- 
played great  simplicity  of  sentiment, 
and  the  purest  morality.  She  was 
noticed  by  the  royal  family,  and  arch- 
bishop Seeker ;  and  her  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Chapone  and  Miss  Talbot 
were  productive  of  the  highest  bene- 
fit to  the  two.  She  died,  aged  89, 
1806.  Catherine  Talbot,  sister  of 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  lost  her  fa- 
ther early ;  and  thereupon,  with  her 
mother,  went  to  reside  in  the  family 
of  Mr. (afterwards  archbishop)  Seeker, 
from  which  they  never  afterwards  se- 
parated. Thus  situated,  Miss  Talbot 
received  an  excellent  education, 
which  she  much  improved  by  her 
own  subsequent  application  ;  and  at 
the  archbishop's  decease  1768,  she 
with  her  parent  removed  to  a  house 
of  their  own,  and  soon  after,  by  invi- 
tation, entered  the  family  of  the  mar- 
chioness de  Grey  at  Richmond,  where 
Miss  Talbot  died  of  cancer,  aged  48, 
1780.  This  amiable  person  is  well 
known  for  her '  Essays,' '  Reflections 
on  the  Seven  Days  of  the  Week,'  and 
other  sensible  andpious  productions. 
The  Bowdlers.  This  family  has  been 
prolific  of  authors.  Thomas  Bowdler 
(1754—1825),  son  of  a  physician  at 
Bath,  who  had  written  on  politics, 
after  travelling  on  the  continent,  re- 
tired from  the  profession,  and  resided 
first  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  then  at 
Swansea,  where  he  died  1825,  aged 
71.  lie  became  known  by  expur- 
gated editions  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
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Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.    Jane, 
sister  of  Thomas  (1742—1784),  was 
an  elegant    poet  and    essav-writer. 
Hannah,  another  sbter  (still  living) 
has  published  poems,  sermons,  and 
the  life  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  a 
young    lady    whose    knowledge    of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  was  very  exten- 
sive, as  well  as  of  modem  oriental 
tongues,  and  whose  taste  for  languap 
ges  seemed  intuitive.     Miss  Smith 
died  of  decline  1806.   John,  nephew 
of  Tliomas  (1798^1815).  died  while 
a  student  of  law  at  LincolnVinn, 
and  was  author  both  of  poems  and 
theological  tracts.  Yaucanson  (1709 
— 1780)  bom  in  France,  became  ce- 
lebrated for  his  mechanical  contri- 
vances and  invention  of  automata. 
His  most  curious  productions  were 
two  ducks,  which  not  only  picked  up 
their  com  from  a  trough,  but  actually 
digested  it,  like  the  living  bird  ;  a  fi- 
gure of  Pan,  which,  at  me  beck  of 
Syrinx,  rose  from  his  seat,  played  on 
his  pipe,  waited  for  the  applause  of 
his  mistress,  and  then  sat  down  again ; 
and  an  asp,  which,  on  being  touched 
by  the  actress  who  played  Cleopatra, 
flew  at  her  bosom  with  a  serpentine 
hiss.      Louis  XV.  employed  the  ar- 
tist on  a  human  figure,  which  was  to 
do  every  thing  but  converse ;  but  both 
sovereign  and  subject  died  before  its 
completion,—  the  latter,  aged  71,1 780. 
Antoine    Thomas    ( 1 732  —  1 785), 
bora  in  Auvergne,    rose    to    great 
celebrity  as  a  writer  of  eulogies,  and 
became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans.    His  panegyric    of    Marcus 
Aurelius  is  considered  his  first  pro- 
duction i  but  all  he  has  done  in  this 
way  is  remarkable  for  elegance  and 
propriety.     He  has  usually  been  re- 
garaed  ver}'  highly  in  France,  where 
he  died,  aged  53.     William  Beebt 
(1730—1788),  born   at   Edinburgh, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  seal-engraver  in 
that  city,  and  became  distinguislied 
at  an  early  age  for  the  elegance  of 
his  designs,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
mode  of  cutting.    To  engrave  the 
armorial   bearings    of  the    nobility 
and    gentry  of    Scotland   was    but 
dry  work  to  a  genius  like  that  of 


Berry  ;  and  the  Carving  of  intaglios, 
comprising     heads      of      Hercules, 
Ciesar,  Mary  of  Scotland.  Cromwell, 
&c,  in  the  best  style  of  an  art  which 
bears  the  same  relation    to  seakeo- 
graving,  that  historical  painting  doe> 
to  the  working  out  of  portraits,  was 
for  some  time  his  constant,  thougli 
little-regarded  pursuit.     His  prodiK- 
tions  became  known  to   Pioclcr  of 
Rome,  the  most  gifted  intaglio-engra- 
ver of  the  age ;  and  tliat  talented  per- 
son, with  the  modesty  of  true.geniu<s 
at  once  declared  the   Scotsman  his 
superior.        Berry    even    attempted 
figures  t»  relievo  with  great  success  ; 
but  he  was  little  encouraged,  and 
even  his  intaglios,  valuable  spodmeD^ 
of  art  as  they  are,  scarcely  exceed  a 
dozen  in  amount.     Seal   engravinz 
was  that  by  which  he  supported  liis 
family,  and  that  barely ;  and  an  anec^ 
dote  connected  witli  his  pursuit  of 
that  branch  is  well  worthy  record. 
Henry,  tliird  duke  of  Buccfeugh,  on 
succeeding  to  his  title,  was  desirous 
of  having  a  seal  cut  with  his  coat- 
armour,  in  32  quarterings.     London 
and  Paris  liad  been  searched  by  his 
grace  for  an  artist    in   vain,  when 
some  one   named  to  him   Berry  of 
Edinburgh.     With  very  little  hope, 
the  duke  called  one  day  at  the  shop 
of  the  artist*  and,  without  telling  hi^ 
quality,  showed  him  tlie  impression 
of  an  old  family  seal,  tliat  had  been  ex- 
ecuted by  a  foreign  Jew,  with  the  32 
cjuarterings,  asking  him  at  the  same 
time  if  he  could  cut  him  such  an- 
other?   After  examining  it  a  little, 
Mr.  Berry  said  that  he  could ;  and 
when  the  duke  seemed  to  sneer  at 
his  ready  compliance,  the  artist  said 
with  firmness,  *  If,  sir,  I  do  not  make 
a  better  seal  than  this,  I  will  charge 
you    nothing   for   it  I'      His  grace, 
highly  pleas^,  left  the  copy  in  Mr. 
Berry's  hands ;  and  the  result  was  a 
seal,  on  which  the  figures  were  not 
only  done    with  superior  elegance, 
but  the  lines  of  colour  were   every 
where  so  distinctly  marked  (such  lines 
having  been  wholly  omitted  in  the 
Jew's  production),  mat  a  herald  could 
paint  them   with   accuracy.       This 
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able  artist  died,  &ged  53,  1783.     In- 
taglios (from  intagUare,  Italian,  to  cut 
into),  have  the  design  indented  or  en- 
graven by  a  sort  of  turning-lathe,  in 
opposition  to  cameot,  (from  kamara, 
an  arch,  or  raised  body),  in  which 
the  subject  of  device  is  raised.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  intaglios  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  way  of  signet. 
The  terms  cameo  and   relievo  are 
synonymous,  though  relievo,  in  paint- 
ing, is  often  imitated  by  perspective 
on  a  flat  surface.    Gotthold  Les- 
siNG  (1730—1781),  bom  at  Kamenz 
in  Pomerania,  was  son  of  the  pro- 
testant  minister  there,  and  educated 
at  Leipsic  university.      He  was  only 
distinguished  while  at  college  for  dis- 
sipation and  scepticism,  and  instead 
ot  taking  holy  orders,  as  his  father 
had     wished,     turned     play-writer. 
Obliged  now  to  shift  for  himself,  he 
went  to  Berlin,  there  became  known 
to  Voltaire,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Jewish      philosopher     Mendelsohn, 
and  Nicolai,    in    conjunction   with 
whom  he  became  a  writer  of  deistical 
periodicals.    After  accompanying  ge- 
neral Tauenzein  to  Breslau  as  his 
secretary,  he  returned  to  Berlin  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  in  1766 
published  his  'Laocbon,'  a  dissertation 
on  the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting, 
lie  then  became  a  dramatic  manager 
at  Hamburg,    till  finally  patronized 
by  the  hereditary  prince  Leopold  of 
Brunswick,  who,  when  he  became 
duke,   1 760,  made  him  his  librarian 
at  Wolfenbuttel.       His  tragedy  of 
*  Emilia  Galotti*  was  once  highly  po- 
pular ;  and  his  *  Nathan  the  Wise,' 
a  drama,  wherein  he  displayed  his 
final  sentiments  upon  the  difference  of 
religious  opinions,  brought  him  a  host 
of  admirers.   He  died,  aged  51,  1781. 
John  Hawkesworth  (1715 — 1778), 
bom  at  Bromley,  Kent,  of  a  dissent- 
ing family,  abandoned    the   watch- 
maker's trade,  to  which  he  had  been 
articled,  for  literary  pursuits.      He 
married  ;  and  his  wife,  a  respectable 
woman,    having    opened    a    school, 
gained  a  friend  in  a  lady  of  East 
India  property,  who,  admiring  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  obtain- 
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ed  him  the  then  very  important  post 
of  an  East  India  director.  On  pub- 
lishing a  periodical  of  considerable 
elegance,  styled  *The  Adventurer,' 
archbishop  Herring  conferred  on 
him  (though  still  a  dissenter !)  the 
Lambeth  degree  of  LL.D.;  and  he 
was  thereon  appointed  to  digest  the 
narrative  of  the  South  Sea  Expedi- 
tions, which  he  did  with  a  reward 
of  6000/.  though  very  unsuccessfully, 
— his  forte  being  wholly  to  soar 
amid  the  'nuages'  of  fancy.  He 
died,  aged  58,  1778.  James  Fer- 
guson was  a  common  shepherd  in 
Banffshire,  who,  from  watching  the 
stars  as  he  tended  his  flock,  turned 
his  mind  to  astronomy.  Some  rich 
neighbours  enabling  him  to  eain  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
he  visited  London  1744  ;  where  his 
rotula  to  show  the  eclipses  occasioned 
his  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  George  III.  granted  him 
a  pension  ;  and  he  then  published 
many  clever  works,  especially  'As- 
tronomy explained  on  Newton's 
Fi'inciples,' which  went  through  many 
editions.  He  died,  aged  66,  1776. 
Moses  Mendelsohn,  the  modern 
Jewish  philosopher  (1729  —  1785), 
was  bom  at  Dessau  in  Anhalt,  and 
becoming  transcriber  to  a  rabbi  of 
Berlin,  got  early  imbued  with  the 
theolo^,  jurisprudence,  and  scho- 
lastic philosophy  of  his  nation.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  of 
singular  nervous  sensibility;  and 
though  born  for  controversy,  if  his 
mental  powers  be  regarded,  his  phy- 
sical excitability  precluded  him  from 
entering  upon  its  field.  Conse- 
quently, when  attacked  by  both  Jews 
and  Christians  for  his  *  Jerusalem,' 
wherein  he  affirms  '  that  the  Jews 
possess  a  revealed  law,  but  not  a  re- 
vealed religion,'  he  replied  to  his  as- 
sailants in  letters  remarkable  for  their 
pathetic  remonstrance,  and  calm  dis- 
passionate reasoning.  His  '  Phsedon,' 
a  dialogue  on  the  souFs  immortality, 
in  imitation  of  Plato,  has  obtained 
for  him  the  title  of  *  the  Jewish  So- 
crates.* He  died,  aged  56.  Gabrtel 
DK  Mablt(1709— 1785),  born  at  Ore- 
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noble,  was  brother  to  the  abb^  Con- 
dillac,  and  related  to  cardinal  Tencin, 
who  employed  him  as  a  secretary. 
He  subsequently  became  an  abbe,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  nondescript  charac- 
ter between  layman  and  divine,  half 
protestant  and  half  catholic ;  and  he 
was  then  known  as  an  author  who 
absurdly  attempted,  in  his  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  to  apply  their  poll- 
tical  maxims  to  the  very  different 
circumstances  of  modem  states.  His 
works  nevertheless  display  both  depth 
of  thought  and  benevolence ;  and  his 
best  one  is  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  died, 
aged  76.  Claude  Millot  (1726 — 
1785),  born  at  Besan9on,  quitted 
the  Jesuits'  order  to  become  histori- 
cal professor  at  Parma,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  due  de  Nivernois. 
He  held  the  post  with  great  credit 
several  years,   until  invited  by  the 

f)rince  de  Cond^  to  become  tutor  to 
lis  son,  the  unfortunate  due  d'Eng- 
liien ;  in  which  capacity  he  died,  ag^ 
59,  at  Paris.  His  memorials  for  a 
history  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and 
*  Elements  of  Universal  History,*  are 
elegant  and  accurate  productions. 
Daniel  Beenouilli  (1700—1782), 
son  of  John  Bernouilh,  the  learned 
mathematical  professor  at  Basil,  was 
born  at  Groningen,  and,  like  his 
parent,  became  highly  celebrated  for 
his  physical  attainments,  though  he 
offended  that  parent,  who  was  a 
rigid  Cartesian,  by  adopting  the  New- 
tonian philosophy.  Nine  times  he 
gained  the  premium  given  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and 
died  aged  82.  The  manners  of  Ber- 
nouilli  were  as  unassuming  as  his 
knowledge  was  varied  and  extensive ; 
and  many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of 
his  simplicity  of  character.  Journey- 
ing in  youth,  he  met  with  a  man  of 
learning, whose  curiosity  being  excited 
by  the  conversation  of  his  fellow-tra- 
veller, he  inquired  his  name.  '  I  am 
Daniel  Bernouilli,'  said  he  ;  'and  I,' 
replied  his  companion,  with  equal 
frankness,  *am  Isaac  Newton.*  Jean 
Baptists  D*ANVtLLE(1697--1782), 
bom  at  Paris,  became  celebrated  as 


a  writer  on  geography,  and  as  a  con- 
structor of  maps  and  charts.      He 
traced  with    indefatigable  zeal    the 
march  of  armies,  and  is  said  to  have 
applied   fifteen  hours    per    clay  for 
fifty  years  in  such  studies  :  hence  the 
superior  accuracy  of  his  maps.     He 
died,    aged  85.  '  Chbistopher  Ni- 
coLAi  (1733—1811),  son  of  a  book- 
seller at  Berlin,  after  a  coll^ate 
education  at  Halle,  assisted  his  fetber 
in  his  trade,  and  also  became  a  cele^ 
brated  German  author.     With  Les- 
sing  and  Mendelsohn  he  conducted 
a  periodical  journal  called  the  '  Li- 
brary of  Belles  Lettres,'  from   1757 
to  1760,  which  ran  to  24  vols. ;  and 
with  Abdt  and  others  he  afterwards 
published  *  Letters  on  Modem  Litc^ 
rature,'  also  in  24  vols.     He   wrote 
numerous    other    books,   and  died, 
aged  78.     Among  the  published  pa- 
pers of  Nicolai  is  a  curious  account 
of  his   own  nervous  sufiTering  from 
spectral  illusions  :  in  other  words,  he 
fancied  for  some  montlis  tliat  he  saw 
numbers  of  his  friends  about  him   in 
rooms  wherein  he  was  really  alone. 
Though  at  first  alarmed  for  his  intel- 
lects, he    gradually  surmounted  his 
fears,  sat  boldly  down  in  the  chairs 
wherein  the  shades  seemed  already 
seated,  and  at  length  was  troubled 
with  such  vbions  no  more.    Such  de- 
praved sight  belongs  to  the  hysterical 
and  hvpochondriac^  class  of  nervous 
disoraers.    Roger  Gujsefpe  Bosco- 
vicH  (1711 — 1787),  bom  at  Ragusa, 
enteral  tlie  order  of  Jesuits,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathetnarics 
in  the  Roman  college,  before  he  had 
completed  his  studies.    He  occupied 
two  years  in  measuring  a  degree  of 
the    meridian  in    the  ecclesiastical 
states,  for   Benedict    XIV.,  and  in 
1752  improved  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  marshes.    He  was  then  in- 
trusted by  the  republic  of  Lucca  with 
the  defence  of  its  interests,  in  a  dis- 
pute about  boundaries  with    Tus- 
cany;   and  having  terminated   the 
busmess  satisfactorily  at  Vienna,  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  chosen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1770 
he  settled  at  Milan,  and  erected  the 
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famous  observatory  at  the  college  of 
Brera  ;  but  on  the  suppression  of 
his  order,  he  accepted  tlie  offer  of 
Louis  XV.  to  become  director  of 
optics  for  the  French  navy,  in  which 
post  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
theory  of  achromatic  telescopes,  and 
wrote  various  physical  treatises.  In 
1783  ill-liealth  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  office  and  return  to  Milan, 
where  he  died,  aged  76.  Soame 
Jenyns  (1704 — 1787),  born  in  Lon- 
don, completed  his  education  at  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  but  took  no 
degree.  In  1741  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Cambridge,  and  in  1755 
became  a  lord  of  trade.  His  ample 
leisure  he  devoted  to  general  litera- 
ture, and  he  was  a  pure  and  polbhed 
writer.  His  *  View  of  the  Internal 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
written  after  a  lapse  into  infidelity, 
is  his  best  known  work.  He  died 
aged  83.  Thomas  Sheridan  (1721 
— 1788),  son  of  the  Irish  divine  of 
that  name,  was  born  at  Quilla,  near 
Dublin,  and  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster-school, and  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. His  father's  embarrassments  un- 
settled him,  and  he  went  upon  the 
stage,  appearing  first  as  Richard  III. 
at  Dublin,  1743;  but  though  success- 
ful as  an  actor,  his  attempts  to  re- 
form the  visiters  of  the  theatre  when 
he  had  become  manager,  and  the 
starting  of  a  rival  house,  ruined  his 
afiairs.  He  now  gave  itinerant  lec- 
tures on  elocution,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  200/.  pension  from 
lord  Bute,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
a  book,  but  was  still  obliged  to  avoid 
his  creditors.  While  at  Blois,  in 
France,  on  the  latter  account,  he  lost 
his  wife,  Frances,  the  amiable  and 
accomplished  author  of  *  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph,'  *  Nourjahad,*  and  other  tales 
of  fiction.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  Garrick's  death,  he  be- 
came manager  of  Drurv-lane  theatre, 
of  which  his  son,  the  afterwards  cele- 
bmted  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,was 
already  a  proprietor ;  but  some  dis- 
putes taking  place,  he  retired  from  his 
post  with  disgust,  and  was  next  heard 
of  as  author  of  a  valuable  *  Orthoe- 


?ical  Dictionanr'  of  our  language, 
le  had  scarcely  embarked  for  Lis- 
bon, with  the  hope  of  recruiting  his 
health,  when  he  died,  aged  67,  off 
Margate.  It  was  Mr.  Sheridan's 
curious  and  constant  observation, 
'that  no  advancement  of  his  sons 
would  please  him  more,  than  their 
being  at  the  head  of  flourishing 
schoob.'  James  Stuabt  (1713 — 
1 788),  bom  in  London,  assisted  his 
widowed  mother  by  painting  fans  for 
her  support,  and  contrived  to  visit 
Rome  and  study  design.  Mr.  Re- 
vett,  the  architect,  then  at  Rome, 
took  him  with  him  to  Athens  ;  and 
in'  that  second  seat  of  ancient  arts 
he  employed  himself  from  1751  to 
1 753  in  making  drawings,  and  taking 
exact  measurements  of  its  architec- 
tural relics.  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie  was 
then  in  Greece,  and  became  the  pa- 
tron of  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  on  nis 
return  with  Mr.  Revett  to  England, 
published  jointly  with  the  latter  •  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens,'  a  beautiful 
work,  which  was  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding volumes  afler  his  decease. 
He  now  acted  as  an  architect,  was 
made  surveyor  of  Greenwich  hospi- 
tal, and  died  aged  75.  Daniel  So- 
lander  ^1736 — 1782),  born  in  Swe- 
den, studied  at  Upsal,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  Linnseus.  In  1760  he 
visited  England,  and  was  employed 
to  form  a  catalogue  of  the  natural 
curiosities  in  the  British  Museum  ; 
in  1768  he  accompanied  Cook  in  his 
voyage  round  the  world ;  and  in  1773 
he  was  made  under  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.  By  his  indefatiga- 
ble exertions,  a  great  addition  was 
made  to  the  plants  and  natural  cu- 
riosities then  known  to  Europeans. 
He  died  aged  46,  of  apoplexy.  Jean 
Baptist  Rome  de   Lisle  (1786 — 

1790),  born  at  Grai,  in  France, 
studied  at  Paris,  and  went  as  secre- 
tary to  an  artillery  company  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  at  Pondi- 
cherry.     On  his  return  to   France, 

1764,  he  devoted  himself  to  minera- 
logy, and,  as  the  friend  of  M.  Ennery, 
a  rich  amateur  collector  of  medals^ 
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published  several  valuable  works  on 
cristallography,  and  numismatology. 
Romd  de  Lisle  died  aged  54.  Carlo 
GoLDONi  (1707—1792),  bom  at 
Venice,  ran  away  from  the  college  at 
Rimini  to  join  a  company  of  come- 
dians, but  was  reclaimed,  and  went 
as  secretary  to  tlie  Venetian  resident 
at  Milan.  In  that  city,  indulging 
his  taste  for  the  drama,  he  published 
his  first  piece,  *  II  Gondoliere  Vene- 
ziano  ;*  soon  after  which  he  joined 
some  players  again,  married  one  of 
tliem,  and  returned  to  Venice.  He 
now  declared  himself  a  reformer  of 
the  Italian  stage;  but  while  e&erting 
himself  in  that  capacity,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Paris  to  cleanse  the  French 
one,  and  became  Italian  master  to 
the  daughters  of  Louis  XVI.,  with 
apartments  in  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles. He  died  in  tliat  capacity, 
aged  85,  just  as  the  Revolution  was 
beginning.  The  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  Goldoni  (31  vols.  8vo)  are 
all  comic,  and  possess  great  spirit, 
truth  to  nature,  and  moral  excellence. 
John  Smeaton  (1724—1792),  born 
at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  quitted 
his  fathers  profession  of  the  law,  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  mechanics.  As 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
London,  he  obtained  so  much  fame, 
that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  s  and  when  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  had  been  destroyed, 
1 752,  he  was  regarded  as  tlie  fittest 
person  to  repair  the  damage.  Of 
this  astonishing  work,  completed 
1759,  he  published  an  interesting 
account.  He  was  subsequently  made 
a  receiver  of  the  Derwentwater  es- 
tate, which  he  greatly  improved  ;  and 
he  was  also  employed  in  the  great 
canal  in  Scotland,  in  supplying  Green- 
wich and  Deptford  with  water,  re- 
pairing Ramsgate  harbour,  and  in 
other  public  works — all  the  while 
improving  the  steam-engine,  mills, 
the  pyrometer,  hydrometer,  and  air^ 
pump.  He  died  of  paralysis,  aged 
68.  Peter  Waldo  (1728—1803), 
son  of  a  wealthy  East  India  super- 
cargo, was  born  m  London,  and  edu- 
cated at  Cheam-school  and  Univer* 


sity  college,  Oxford.     Possessed  of 
an  ample  fortune,  inherited  from  his 
mother.  Miss  Dubois,  an  heiress,  and 
a  kinswoman  of  the  celebrated  car* 
dinal  Dubois,  he  adopted  no  pro- 
fession, though  his  early  propensity 
was  towards  the  church.     On  suc- 
ceeding to  his  father's  estate  at  Mit- 
cham,  Surrey,  he  resolved  to  devote 
his  days  to  learned  ease ;  and  he  then 
entered  into  friendships  from  which 
emanated  the  great  solace  of  his  life. 
To  relieve  the  distressed,  to  aid  youth 
struggling  with  the  world  both  with 
his  counsel  and  his  purse,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  public  charities,  and 
private  friends,  were  the  labours  of 
a  long  and  peaceful  life ;  and  two 
works  from  his  pen,  *  A  Commentary 
on   the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England'    (of  which    establishment 
he  was  a  warm  friend,  and  wortliy 
son),  and  an  *  Essay  on  the  Sacra- 
ment,* are  still  among  the  books  cir- 
culated by  the  venerable  Society  for 
Promoting     Christian     Knowledge. 
Mr.  Waldo  had  married  Miss  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  Coopers*  company, 
London,  but  left  no  issue  by  her  at 
his  decease, which  occurred  in  his  76th 
year  at  Worting,  Hants,   to  which 
village  he  had  long  before  removed 
from  Mitcham,    1803.      His  widow 
survived  him  39  years,  dying  aged 
101,  1842,  not  long  after  the  decease 
in  the  same  village  ^Worting)  of  the 
aged  relict  of  the  talented  orientalist, 
sir  William  Jones.     Mr.  Waldo  was 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Peter 
Valdo,    founder    of     the    sect    of 
Waldenses  in  the  twelfth  century. 
j£R£MiAH  Markland,  a  Icamcd  cri- 
tic, bom  1 693,  was  educated  at  Christ's 
hospital,   London,  and   Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.    He  was  first  distinguish- 
ed by  his  *  Epistola  Critica,'  1723, 
addressed  to  Hare.     He  published 
also  *  Statius's  Sylvffi' — '  Remarks  on 
the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and 
of  Brutus  to  Cicero' — and  a  '  Disser- 
tation on  the  Four  Orations  ascribed 
to  Cicero.'    After  being  an  active 
tutor  at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to 
Twyford ;  but  refused  to  take  orders, 
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and  thus  lost  the  preferment  which 
his  friend,  bishop  Hare,  intended  for 
him.  From  the  year  1744  to  1752, 
he  resided  at  Ucktield,  Sussex,  and 
afterwards  boarded  in  a  farmhouse 
at  Milton,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey ; 
in  which  latter  retreat  he  died  of  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  1776,  in 
his  89d  year.  Some  of  his  learned 
notes  on  the  two  '  Iphigeniae,'  and 
other  Greek  criticisms  and  illustra- 
tions, were  printed  by  Dr.  Heberden, 
1771.  Lancelot  Brown,  celebrated 
for  his  invention  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening  first  came  into  no* 
tice  by  laying  out  the  grounds  of 
lord  Cobham.  He  was  styled  capa- 
UGty  Brown,  from  his  frequent  use 
of  that  word  in  reference  to  the  sites 
submitted  to  his  arrangement.  His 
object  was  to  supplant  the  formal 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  old  school 
with  the  scenery  of  nature :  he  de- 
lighted in  winding  walks,  ninninc 
streams,  and  a  succession  of  hill  and 
dale,  with  a  tasteful  alternation  of 
well-wooded  porticoes,  and  sudden 
breaks  into  open  and  extensive  pro- 
spects. His  art  was  afterwards 
brought  to  still  greater  perfection 
by  Mr.  Humphry  Repton.  Brown 
died  1773,  aged  58.  Jban  Antoi- 
nette PoiBSON,  Marquise  de  Pom- 
FAnouR  (1722— 1764),  the  mistress 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  daughter  of  a 
small  farmer,  by  a  most  vicious  wo- 
man, his  wife.  The  latter,  after 
marrying  her  beautiful  daughter  to 
M.  Lenormand  d*£tisle,  procured 
her  introduction  to  the  king,  and 
thus  led  to  her  guilty  elevation. 
Louis  in  1745  created  her  a  mar^ 
chioness,  settled  on  her  a  pension  of 
250,000  francs,  and  in  1745  gave  her 
the  singular  post  of  lady  of  the  palace 
to  the  queen,  who  seems  to  have  made 
no  objection  to  the  appointment. 
Having  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
which  she  herself  cultivated  with  no 
small  success,  Madame  dc  Pompap 
dour  induced  Louis  to  promote  their 

Progress  in  France;  but  her  cupi- 
ity  and  extravagance  were  unbound- 
ed, and  her  interference  in  state 
affairs  was  often  most  mischievously 


exercised.  To  her  intrigues  the 
Seven  Years*  War  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  were  mainly  ow- 
ing. She  died,  aged  onl^  42,  1764. 
Andre  Philidor,  a  musio-master  of 
Dreux,  became  tlie  first  chess-player 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age.  He 
visited  England  1752,  to  try  his  skill 
against  some  reputed  chess-players, 
and  there  printed  his  celebrated 
'  Analysis,*  of  the  game ;  but  he 
still  attended  to  music,  and  amongst 
twenty-one  of  bis  comic  opera 
pieces,  his  '  Le  Mar^chal,'  1761,  had 
an  extraordinary  run  at  Paris.  H  e  di ed 
in  London,  aged  69,  1795.  Ignatius 
(Baron)  Born  (1742—1791),  a  na- 
tive of  Transylvania,  studied  at  the 
Jesuits*  college,  at  Vienna,  and  then 
obtained  a  post  in  the  mining  de- 
partment at  Prague.  Patronized  by 
Maria  Theresa,  and  her  successor,  Jo- 
seph II.,  he  was  appointed  to  ar- 
range and  describe  the  imperial  ca- 
binet of  natural  history,  and  made 
actual  counsellor  of  mines ;  on  both 
which  subjects  he  wrote,  especially 
on  tlie  amalgamation  of  metals.  As 
a  zealous  member  of  the  society  of 
'  Illuminati,'  he  disgraced  himself  by 
attacks  upon  every  person  and  thine 
connected  with  religion,  and  died, 
aged  49.  John  Reinuold  Forstbr 
(1729—1798),  born  in  Polish  Prus- 
sia, became  a  preacher  at  Danzic, 
but  removed  to  England,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  his  means,  and 
was  made  teacher  of  French,  &c.,  in 
the  Warrington  dissenting  academy. 
In  1772  he  accompanied  Captam 
Cook  (as  naturalist  of  the  expedi- 
tion) in  his  second  voyage  round  tlie 
world;  but  he  offended  the  captain 
and  the  government  by  publishing  an 
account  of  the  expedition,  and  was 
glad  to  return  to  the  continent,  where 
he  obtained  the  professor's  chair  of 
natural  history  at  Halle,  1780.  He 
has  left  an  account  of  new  plants  dis- 
covered in  his  voyage  with  Cook, 
and  died,  aged  69.  His  son,  John 
George,  who  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  voyage,  was  professor  of  na- 
tural history,  first  at  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  then  at  the  college  of  Wilna,  in 
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Poland :  he  next  settled  as  a  book- 
seller at  Mentz,  became  president  of 
the  university  there,  and  was  sent  as 
a  deputy  of  the  Rhenish  Convention, 
to  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
volution: There  be  died,  just  afler 
Mentz  had  fallen  to  the  Prussians, 
aged  40,  1 794.  He  was  author  of  an 
account  of  Cook's  expedition,  and  of 
works  on  natural  history.  George 
FoBSTBR,  an  English  traveller,  per- 
formed a  journey  from  Bengal  to 
Persia,  and  thence  through  Russia 
to  England,  1782,  in  the  cliaracter  of 
a  Moslem  merchant,  which  his  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages  and  habits 
enabled  him  to  do  without  detec- 
tion. Of  this  expedition  he  wrote 
an  account,  which  is  highly  valuable 
on  account  of  its  inrormation  re- 
garding north  India,  Cachemire,  Kau- 
bul,  and  Persia,  being  the  result  of 
his  personal  investigation.  He  re- 
turned to  India,  and  died  at  Allaha- 
bad, 1 792.  GoTTFRED  Burger  ( 1 748 
— 1794),  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Wolmentwende,  in 
Halberstadt,  and  during  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation, gave  to  the  world  poems  of 
the  wildest  character,  of  which  his 
ballad  called  'Leonora'  is  a  terrific 
specimen.  In  1787  he  turned  lec- 
turer on  Kant's  philosophy,  and  in 
1789  was  chosen  belles-lettres  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen.  He  died  aged 
46.  Juan  d'Yriarte,  born  in  the 
isle  of  TenerilTe,  became  royal  libra- 
rian at  Madrid,  and  interpreter  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  His  archseo- 
logical  learning  was  extensive,  and 
he  has  led  us  some  valuable  cata- 
logues of  Arabic  and  other  MSS.  in 
the  Escurial.  He  died  h771.  To- 
MASi  d'Yriartb,  a  relative  of  Juan, 
is  known  as  author  of  '  Literary  Fa- 
bles,' and  otlier  poems,  translated 
from  Spanish  into  English.  He  was 
employed  as  a  negociator  at  the 
peace  of  Basil,  and  died  1798.  An- 
drew Kippis  (1725— -1795),  bom  at 
Nottingham,  became  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  dissenters  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  connexion,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  held  the  post  of 
philological  and  classical  tutor  to  the 


academy  founded  by  William  Cov- 
ard,  Esq.  in  London.     Dr.  Kippis's 
chief  work  was  five  folio  volumes  of 
an  improved  edition  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica ;  but  the  vast  scale 
occasioned  the  undertaking  there  to 
stop.       Dr.  Kippis   died    aged    70. 
Jambs  Macpherson  (1738 — 1796), 
bom  at  Inverness,  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  drew  public  attention  by 
publishing  in   1760  '  Fragments   of 
Ancient    Poetry,*    professed    to   be 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse 
language  of  the  Highlands.     A  sub- 
scription being  raised  to  enable  him 
to  collect  additional  specimens   of 
'national  poetry*  in  the  Highlands, 
he  went  tuither,  and  next  gave  to 
the  world  '  Fingal,'   '  Temora'  and 
other  poems,  '  all  from    the    verse 
of  one  Ossian,  a  Gaelic  prince  of 
the  third  century.*    Tlie  controversy 
which  ensued  in  the  leamed  cirdes 
of  Scotland  and  Ensland  on  his  al- 
leged discovery  was  long  and  angry ; 
and  there  are  yet  those  who  believe 
that  the  poems  were  not  the  fabrica- 
tions of  Mr.  Macpherson,  or  that  they 
were  at  least  founded  on  traditionary 
Gaelic  narratives.    The  promulgator 
obtained  for  his  imputed  ciiscovery  the 
lucrative  post  of  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  and  a  consequent  seat  in  die 
commons  from  1780 — 1790,  and  died 
aged  58.     Martin  Madan  (1726— 
1790),  born  in  London,  left  the  bar 
for  the  church,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  celebrated  Calvinistic  preacher 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  the 
chapel  of  which  he  originated.    In 
1 767  he  injured  his  fame  by  dissuad- 
ing Mr.  Haweis  from  vacating  the 
rectory  of  Aldwinckle,  which  he  had 
accepted  under  a  solemn  promise  of 
eventual  resignation;  and  in  1781 
he  lost  most  of  his  followers  by  pub- 
lishing *  Thelyphthora,'  a  work  in 
three  volumes,  wherein  (*  to  prevent 
seduction  by  constituting  it  a  virtual 
marriage,  whereby  the  so  acquired 
wife  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges in  law  of  the  wife  honourably 
acquired*)  he  openly  advocated  poly- 
gamy.   His  best  known  production, 
after   that   extraordinary  one,  is  a 
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translation  of  Juvenal  and  Perseus, 
with  copious  notes;  and  he  died 
a^ed  64.  His  brother,  Spencer,  died 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  1813.  Louis 

MaNCINI,  Due  DE  NiVBRNOIS    (1716 

—1798),  born  of  an  Italian  family  at 
Paris,  filled  the  post  of  ambassa- 
dor for  France  at  Kome,  Berlin,  and 
London ;  in  which  latter  city  he  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 
He  subsequently  devoted  his  days  to 
literature ;  and  his  fables, '  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,'  *  Imitations  of  the 
Latin  and  Italian  Lyric  Poets,*  &c. 
form  an  elegant  collection  in  ten  oc- 
tavo volumes.  He  contrived  to  es- 
cape the  fate  of  his  order  during  the 
revolution,  and  died  at  Paris,  aged 
82.  Jacques  Mallet  du  Pan  ( 1 749 
— 1800),  bom  at  Geneva,  was  some 
time  professor  of  belles-lettres  at 
Cassel;  but  going  to  Paris  durinc 
the  revolution,  and  being  detected 
in  conveying  letters  between  the  king 
and  his  brothers,  1792,  he  had  a 
French  estate,  which  Louis  XVI.  had 
given  him,  confiscated.  H  e  was  after- 
wards resident  at  Brussels,  where  he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  then  carried  on  a  journal 
in  London,  entitled  '  Mercure  Bri- 
tannique,'  until^his  decease  at  the  age 

of  51 .      DAVin  ^  RlTTENHOUSE    ( 1 732 

— 1796),  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came known  for  his  physical  talents 
while  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a 
watchmaker  at  Philadelphia.  His 
intelligence  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  philosophical  society  of 
that  city ;  and,  after  the  American 
revolution,  he  vras  made  treasurer  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  di- 
rector of  the  mint,  ilis  geometrical 
surveys,  in  order  to  determine  the 
relative  limits  of  American  states, 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  science  in 
his  country  ;  and  Rittenhouse  is  re- 
garded across  the  Atlantic  as  'the 
American  Newton.*  He  died  aged 
64.  Jean  Montucla  (1725—1799), 
born  at  Lyons,  studied  under  Jesuits 
at  Toulouse  for  the  law,  and  wrote  a 
treatbe  on  Constructive  Testimony  of 
great  merit.  [Though  evidence  in 
cases  of  treason  may  not  bring  home 


to  the  accused  any  sinele  act  amount- 
ing to  treason  in  itself,  still  it  may 
have  proved  so  many  successive  and 
cumulative  seditions  in  the  party,  that 
the  whole  taken  together  may  amount 
to  the  most  flagrant  treason  ;  and 
though  such  constructive  evidence  is 
most  objectionable,  there  have  been 
cases  wherein  it  has  been  regarded 
equitable  to  convict  upon  it.  *  It  is  the 
first  time,'  said  an  English  lawyer,  in 
one  of  the  state  trials  of  Charles  I.'s 
reign,  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  '  that 
I  ever  heard  it  admitted  in  an  Eng- 
Ibh  court,  that  the  stealing  of  200 
black  rabbits  would  amount  to  a  proof 
of  having  stolen  one  black  ox  :*  yet 
the  accumulative  evidence  convicted 
the  accused  person.'!  Montucla, 
though  sure  to  rise  in  nis  profession, 
suddenly  quitted  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence for  that  of  mathematical 
science ;  and  eventually  went  to  Cay- 
enne as  astronomer  royal.  His  '  His- 
toire  des  Math^matiques'  is  a  well- 
known  and  valuable  work,  highly  cre- 
ditable to  his  research  and  abilities. 
He  died  aged  74.  GuillaumeRaynal 
(1708—1794^  entered  early  among 
the  Jesuits  ;  but  preferring  liberty  to 
a  cloister,  he  quitted  the  society 
1748,  and  settled  at  Paris  as  a  lite- 
rary speculator  and  Abb^.  On  pub- 
lishing, with  too  slender  materials, 
*  The  History  of  European  Com- 
merce with  and  in  tlie  East  and 
West  Indies,'  he  tried  to  correct  the 
errors  into  which  he  had  been  led, 
by  travelling  over  the  continent  and 
to  England  in  pursuit  of  information ; 
and  as  his  book,  with  all  its  false 
statements,  had  established  his  fame, 
the  speaker  of  the  English  commons, 
on  observing  him  among  the  specta- 
tors,  suspended  the  business  of  the 
house  till  he  had  seen  the  historian 

f laced  in  a  more  commodious  scat, 
le  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  at  Geneva;  but,  though  ap- 
proved for  its  greater  accuracy,  it 
raised  the  author  a  host  of  pow- 
erful enemies.  He  had  indulged 
in  severe  language,  against  govern- 
ments in  general;  the  parliament 
of    Paris  even  burned   hb  history. 
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and  ordered  the  seizure  of  his 
person ;  and  though  offered  an  asy- 
lum by  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  he  retired  to  Spain,  then 
made  the  tour  of  Germany,  and  even- 
tually returned  to  France,  and  lived 
unmolested  in  the  southern  provinces. 
In  1 791  he  ventured  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  constituent  assembly,  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  property  ;  and 
this,  when  Robespierre  came  into 
power,  caused  the  confiscation  of  his 
property.  He  died  in  poverty,  aged 
86.  Joseph  de  Guignes  (1721  — 
1800),  bom  at  Pontoise,  studied  at 
Paris  under  the  loomed  orientalist, 
Fourmont,  and  in  1741  was  chosen 
royal  interpreter.  His  fame  is  founded 
on  his  laborious  work,  '  L'Histoire 
des  Huns,  &c*  wherein  he  records  all 
that  is  known  of  the  Turks,  Monguls, 
and  other  Tartar  tribes.  He  died  at 
Paris,  aged  79.  Alexander  Geddes 
(1737 — 1802),  born  at  Ruthven  in 
nanff  of  catholic  parents,  completed 
his  education  at  Paris,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  of  the  catholics  in  An- 
gus. He  subsequently  officiated  in 
that  capacity  for  ten  years  at  Au- 
chinhalrigg,  in  Banffshire,  and  be- 
came embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances through  his  zeal  to  erect  cha- 
pels ;  but  on  extricating  himself  with 
honour  and  punctuality,  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Aberdeen  granted  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL  D.— the  first  instance  of 
a  Romanist  being  so  rewarded  since 
the  Reformation  —  though  it  was 
strongly  suspected  that  the  known 
disregard  of  papal  authority  by  Mr, 
Geddes,  chiefly  obtained  nim  that 
distinction.  For  his  heterodox  no- 
tions at  Auchinhalrigg,  he*  had  been 
some  time  suspended  by  his  bishop  ; 
and  removing  to  London,  he,  with 
lord  Petre's  pecuniary  aid,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  new  English 
translation  of  the  *  Holy  Bible.' 
Death  put  a  period  to  his  labours 
while  engaged  on  the  Psalms,  aged 
65.  Immense  hostility  towards  the 
author,  from  both  catholics  and  pro- 
testants,  followed  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Geddes*s  most  learned  but  ec- 
centric work.    Attacking  as  he  did 


the  scriptural  account  of  the  creation, 
questioning  the  divine  call  of  Moses, 
and  theorizing  every  where  against 
the  accumulated  authority  and  tradi- 
tion of  ages,  he  was   regarded,  as 
might  be  expected,  little  better  than 
an  infidel  by  the  orthodox,  and  we 
think  deservedly  so.     His  work,  how- 
ever, gave  a  beneficial  spur  to  biblical 
criticism  in  England ;  while  the  Ger- 
man '  rationalists,'  Paulus  and  Eich- 
horn,  regarded  the  labours  of  Geddes 
as  beyond  all  praise.    Jobann  Gott- 
paiED  EicHRORN  (1752 — 18271  bora 
in  the  duchy  of  Hohenlohe  Oehrin- 
gen,  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
celebrated  as  a  biblical  critic.     He  is, 
however,  chiefly  known  in  England 
by  his  hypothesis  relative  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  three  gospels,  which 
he  regards  as  compilations  from  an- 
terior documents.     He  is  the  Geddes 
of  Germany ;  explaining  avray  (as  an 
ultra  rationalist,  and  a  promoter  of 
the  system  of  logtctd  religion  and  mo- 
rality founded  by  Kant,  and  of  that 
infidel  school  of  divinity,  commenced 
by  Michaelis  and  Semler,  and  ex- 
tended  by  Rosenmiiller,    Kuhnoel, 
Dbderlein,   Rohr,    Teller,    Schmidt, 
Henke,    Ammon,    Steinbart,   W^- 
scheider,  &c.),  all  that  is  sacred  in 
the  holy  writings,  in  the  same  way 
that  Heyne  treats  the  Mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  however  justifiable  tlie 
labour  of  the  latter.    Eichhom  was 
long  a  professor  at  Jena,  and  died  aged 
75.     The  sect  of  rational  religionists* 
is  unhappily  stronger  than  ever  in 
Germany,  and  is  constantly  dissemi- 
nating the  principles  of  anarchy— 
fertile  source  and  origin  as  it  was  of 
the  bloody  French  revolution.     Ni- 
coLo   PicciNi   (1728—19011  bom 
at  Ban,  near  Naples,  studied  music 
twelve  years  at  the  conservatory  of 
San  Onofrio,  under  the  famous  Du- 
rante, and  going  to  Rome,  established 
his  fame  by  the  composition  of  '  La 
Buona    Figluola,'    which  was  soon 
performed  in  every  musical  theatre 
of  Europe.      After  conducting  tlie 
opera  at  Rome  for  fifteen  years,  he 
removed  to  Paris ;    and   upon  the 
production  of  his  '  Roland'  in  that 
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capital,  a  contest  commenced,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  musical  annals, 
as  to  \?hether  the  mixed  German  or 
the  pure  Italian  school  were  the 
more  original.  Gliick  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  former  ;  and  all  Paris 
was  divided  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion. Piccini  returned  to  Naples  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
and  lived  in  comparative  poverty  till 
Napoleon,  in  1799,  invited  him  once 
more  to  France,  and  restored  him  his 
post  of  leader  of  the  Parisian  school 
of  singing.  He  died  at  Paris,  aged 
73.  Christopher  Gluck  (1712— 
1787),  born  in  Bohemia  of  poor  pa- 
rents, travelled  on  foot  to  Vienna, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  instruction 
in  music ;  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  the  patronage  of  a  noble,  who 
carried  him  to  Milan.  There  lord 
Middlesex,  then  the  principal  direct 
tor  of  the  English  opera,  gave  him 
encouragement,  and  induced  him  to 
visit  England  1745.  The  Preten- 
der's rebellion  making  every  foreigner 
suspected,  Gliick  returned  in  disgust 
to  Italy ;  but  he  now  became  the 
reformer  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
where  the  dialogue  and  business  of 
the  opera,  as  throughout  Italy,  had 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  se- 
ries of  unconnected  scenes,  serving 
as  mere  vehicles  for  the  airs  and  ac- 
companiments. His  *  Orfeo,*  *  Al- 
ceste,'  and  *  Armida,'  were  now  pro- 
duced, and  established  his  fame; 
Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  and  Vienna, 
were  alternately  the  theatres  of  his 
triumph ;  and  he  completely  asto- 
nished the  critical  world  at  Paris,  by 
adapting  the  French  tongue  to  Italian 
melody  (a  supposed  impossible 
achievement),  as  in  his  '  Iphigenie  in 
Aulide,'  with  the  text  of  Racine. 
The    *  Alceste  of   Euripides,'    and 

*  Iphigenie  en  Tauride,'  in  the  same 
style,  closed  the  labours  of  of  this  ex- 
traordinary composer.  In  the  subse- 
quent paper-contest  of  the  Piccini 
and  Gliick    party    at    Paris,    when 

*  Etes-vous  Picciniste  ou  Gliickiste  ?* 
was  asked  of  every  one,  Arnaud  and 
Suard  decided  for  Gliick,  and  Mar- 
montel  and  La  Harpe  for  Piccini; 


but  the  battle,  from  the  equal  merits 
of  the  rivals,  proved  a  drawn  one. 
Gliick  now  retired  for  ever  to  Vienna, 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  died, 
aged  75.  George  STEEV£N8,son  of  an 
East  India  director,  was  bom  at 
Stepney,  and  educated  at  King^s 
college,  Cambridge.  He  became 
eminent  as  a  dramatic  critic,  and  his 
skill  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to  take 
him  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  publication 
of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works. 
He  died  1800.  Michael  Adanbon 
(1727—1806),  born  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence, studied  at  Paris,  and  preferred 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history  to  enter- 
ing the  church.  In  1748  he  made  a 
voyage  to  Senegal ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  unhealthy  climate,  collected  nu- 
merous specimens,  which  he  classed 
in  a  talented  manner.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  of  his 
labours,  and  in  1763  published  his 
*  Famille  des  Plantes  ;'  but  being  led 
to  devote  the  large  sums  he  acquired 
by  those  works  to  the  collection  of 
specimens  for  a  most  extensive  series 
of  books  on  his  favourite  science,  he 
became  embarrassed  in  bis  circum- 
stances. The  revolution  began  ;  and 
Adanson,  when  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  declared  he  could  not 
attend  its  first  sitting  '  for  want  of 
a  pair  of  shoes.'  He  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  anarchy 
which  soon  prevailed,  and  died  aged 
79.  Adanson  rather  boldly  regarded 
himself  as  superior  to  Linnsus ;  and 
Haller  has  not  scrupled  to  allow 
him  that  praise,  mari  Eliezer 
Bloch  (1728 — 1799),  bom  of  poor 
parents  at  Anspach,  studied  as  a 
surgeon,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder.  He  is,  however,  chiefly 
known  as  an  ichthvologist ;  and  his 
Natural  Histoiyot  Fishes,  in  6  vols, 
folio,  with  coloured  plates,  is  the 
best  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared 
on  the  science.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
aged  76.  Deodatus  de  Dolomieu 
was  a  knight  of  Malta,  who,  having 
killed  one  of  his  comrades,  received 
sentence  of  death,  afterwards  com- 
muted for  that  of  banishment.   Set- 
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tling  at  Metz,  he  studied  natural 
history  and  geology ;  and  his  publi- 
cations concerning  ^tna,  earth- 
quakesy  &c.,  making  him  known,  he 
was  invited  by  Buonaparte  to  join 
the  other  scientific  persons  of  his 
suite  in  Egypt.  On  nis  return  from 
that  expedition,  he  was  seized  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Messina ;  but  the  ^od 
offices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  obtained 
his  release,  as  a  man  of  science, 
though  the  liard  treatment  soon  after 
carried  him  to  the  grave,  1801. 
Jean  Borda  (1735—1799),  bom  at 
Dax  in  Gascony,  left  the  Jesuits' 
society  to  become  an  engineer ;  and 
after  serving  at  the  battle  of  Hasten- 
beck,  1757,  was  made  inspector  of 
dockyards  in  France.  His  disco- 
veries in  dynamical  science,  in  refer- 
ence to  fluids  and  projectiles,  made 
him  celebrated  ;  in  1771,  he  was 
sent  by  the  king,  with  M.  Pingre, 
to  the  South  Sea,  to  ascertain  how 
far  time-keepers  can  determine  the 
longitude  of  places  ;  in  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  Ame- 
rican colonies,  he,  while  in  d'Es- 
taing*s  squadron,  made  observations 
whidi  led  to  very  important  improve- 
ments in  naval  architecture ;  and  to 
his  ingenuity  we  are  indebted  for  the 
astronomical  instrument  called  *the 
circle  of  Borda,'  or  of  reflexion. 
While  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute,  during  the  republic,  he 
assisted  in  framing  the  new  system 
of  weights  and  measures;  and  his 
last  labour  was  to  discover  the  length 
of  a  pendulum,  which  should  swing 
seconds  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  He 
died,  aged  64.  William  Hamil- 
ton (1730— 1803),  bom  in  Scotland, 
was  son  of  the  nurse  of  George  III , 
who,  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  made  him  his  equerry.  In 
1764  he  was  sent  as  resident  mini- 
ster to  Naples ;  and  during  the  long 
period  of  36  years  he  remained  in  tliat 
capacity,  returning  to  England  1800 
The  greater  portion  of  his  diplo- 
matic career  was  in  peaceful  times  ; 
and  sir  William  employed  his  leisure 
in  researches  concerning  iEtna,  Ve- 


suvius,  Pompeii,  &c.  as  recorded  in 
the    Philosophical    Transactions.  — 
When  the  French  revolution  began, 
he  signed  the  treaty  of  alliaDce   be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Sicily,  by 
which  the  Neapolitans  eng^getl    to 
furnish   6000  troops,   four  ships  of 
the  line,  &c.,  for  war  against  France 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  but  Ferdinand 
lY.  (king  of  the  Sicilies)  made  peace 
with  the  French,  1796,  without  bar- 
ing taken  any  active  part  in  die  con- 
test.    On  this  occasion,  and   in  the 
subsequent  events  of  1798  and  1799, 
when  the  court  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
sir  William  acted   but  a  secondary 
political  part,  and  was  recalled  soon 
after.     He  died,  aged  73,  1803 ;  and 
his  unrivalled  collection  of  antique 
vases  was  bought  by  parliament  for 
tiie  British  Museum.     William  Ge- 
RAED  Hamilton  (1729 — 1796),  son 
of  a  London  barrister,  was   called 
'  single  speech  Hamilton,'  on  account 
of  the  great  impression   made  by  bis 
only  oration  in  tne  house  of  commons. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Oriel  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  eventually  became 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land.    The  letters  of  Junius  were 
long  thought  to  be  his  ;  but  no  im- 
portant proof  was  ever  adduced  of 
sucli  being  the  fact.     He  died,  aged 
67.      Philip  Faancis,  son  of    the 
dean  of  Lismore,  who  lost  his  pre- 
ferment on  account  of  his  Jacobite 
principles,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,   Dublin,  took   holy   orders, 
and  established  a  school  at  Esher  in 
England.    He  obtained  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  and  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
poetical  translator  of  Horace.      He 
died   1773.      Sia    Philip  Francis 
(1740—1818),  son  of  tlie  preceding, 
obtained  one  or  two  government  ap- 
pointments when  young ;  but  in  1 773 
went  to  India,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  council  of  BengaL 
His  opposition  to   the  measures  of 
governor  Hastings  led  to  a  duel  with 
the  latter,  who  was  wounded  ;  and 
on  his  return  to  England,  having  ol)- 
tained  a  seat  in   the  commons,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  governor.     He  was  made 
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a  knight  of  the  Bath,  through  the 
Whigs,  and  died,  aged  78.  Sir  Philip 
was  affirmed  hy  one  or  two  writers  to 
be  the  veritable  author  of  the  Letters 
of  Junius ;  but  he  always  denied 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Giambat- 
TisTA  Casti  (1721—1803),  bom  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Montefias- 
cone,  became  one  of  the  academy 
degli  Arcadi  at  Rome,  and  on  the 
decease  of  Metastasio  was  elected 
laureate.  His  chief  work  is  *  Gli 
Animali  Parlanti,'  an  epic  poem, 
greatly  esteemed  in  ItalVf  and  re^ 
cently  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Rose.  He  died  at  Fans,  aged  82. 
PiETRO  Chiari,  son  of  Giuseppe 
Chiari,  an  esteemed  Roman  painter, 
became  court^poet  at  Modena,  and 
composed  numerous  comedies  for  the 
Venice  theatre,  published  in  nine  oc- 
tavo volumes,a$  *  CommedieinVersi.* 
He  died  1783.  Johann  Hedwig 
(1730—1799),  born  in  Transylvania, 
studied  at  Leipsic,  and  became  as- 
sistant to  Caspar  Bose,  tlie  professor 
of  botany  there.  Eventually  settling 
as  a  physician  at  Chemnitz,  in  Sax- 
ony, he  employed  all  his  leisure  in 
the  study  of  mosses  and  other  crypto- 
ganua  (secretly  produced)  vegetables, 
whose  natural  properties  had  nitherto 
been  little  investigated.  The  organs 
of  fnictification  of  the  moss  '  bryum 
pulvinatum*  were  discovered  bv 
means  of  a  microscope ;  and  this 
was  a  prelude  to  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  structure  of  those  mem- 
bers in  other  plants  of  the  same 
tribe.  Hedwig  died  professor  at 
Leipsic,  aged  69  ;  and  the  result  of 
his  labours  is  extant  in  his  '  Funda- 
ment urn  Historise  Naturalis  Musco- 
rum  Frondosorum.'  George  For- 
DTCB  (1736—1802),  educated  at 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh  for  medi- 
cine, settled  as  a  physician  in  Lon- 
don :  where  he  besan  the  novel  plan 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  and  the  practice  of  physic, 
and  gave  the  matter  of  his  subjects 
in  his  excellent  *  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,'  1768.  He  was 
chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomases 
hospital,  published  some  curious  ex- 
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periments  to  show  the  human  frame 
capable  of  bearing  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  died  aged  66.  George 
Staunton,  bom  at  Galway  in  Ireland, 
early  visited  the  West  Indies  ;  and, 
obtaining  the  patronage  of  lord  Ma- 
cartney, governor  of  Grenada,  became 
his  secretary.  He  "was  attorney- 
general  of  the  isle  at  its  capture  by 
the  French ;  so  that,  following  his 
patron's  fortunes,  he  accompanied 
nim  now  to  Madras,  of  which  his 
lordship  had  been  appointed  gover- 
nor. Having  been  instrumental  in 
negotiating  a  peace  with  Tippu 
Saheb,  in  the  governor's  name,  Mr. 
Staunton  was,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, rewarded  with  a  pension  of 
500/.  and  created  a  baronet;  and  when 
lord  Macartney  went  as  ambassador 
to  China,  sir  George  accompanied 
him  as  secretary  of  legation,  and 
afterwards  published  an  account  of 
the  mission.  He  died  in  London, 
1801.  John  Tweddell  (1769— 
1799),  son  of  a  Northumberland  ma- 
gistrate, was  bom  at  Threepwood, 
and  educated  under  Dr.  Parr,  and  at 
Trinity  coUeee,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship,  after  taking 
high  honours.  He  after  a  time  en- 
tered himself  at  the  Middle  Temple  ; 
but  resolving  on  a  diplomatic  life,  he 
began  travelling,  witli  a  view  to  ac- 
complish himself  for  office,  and  died 
prematurely  at  Athens,  aged  30. 
None  of  his  collected  materials, 
large  as  they  are  known  to  have 
been,  have  yet  been  published;  but 
his  '  Prolusiones  Juveniles,'  being  his 
prize  compositions  at  college,  nave 
gone  through  more  than  one  edition. 
Gilbert  Wakefield  (1756— 1801), 
bom  at  Nottingham,  completed  his 
education  at  Jesus  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  took  holy  orders.  While 
a  curate  at  Liverpool,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Independents,  quitted 
the  church,  took  the  post  of  classical 
tutor  in  the  dissenting  academy  at 
Warrington,  and  ultimately  held  a 
similar  office  at  Hackney.  He,  how- 
ever, divided  from  his  adopted  sect, 
on  writing  in  support  of  the  superio- 
rity of  private  over  public  worship  ; 
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and  upon  attacking  the  bishop  of 
Llandaff's  *  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain/  1798,  wherein  the 
prelate  condemned  the  principles  of 
the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Wake- 
field was  subjected  to  a  crown  pro- 
secution for  libel,  and  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  in  Dorches- 
ter gaol.  Though  the  sum  of  5000^ 
was  raised  for  the  support  of  his 
family  by  his  friends,  the  harass  he 
had  suffered  brought  on  typhus- 
fever  soon  after  his  liberation,  and 
he  died,  aged  45.  Mr.  Wakefield 
displayed  great  critical  talents,  as 
ajpphcable  to  both  tlie  Scriptures  and 
the  classics,  though  with  much  sin- 
gularity of  opinion.  This  singularity 
led  him  to  pursue  what  he  deemed 
truth,  let  what  would  follow :  hence 
his  abandonment  of  both  church 
and  sectarians,  and  his  endeavour 
to  establish  a  new  form  of  his  own. 
To  a  similar  love  of  peculiarity 
must  be  attributed  his  arguments 
against  the  use  of  animal  food,  &c. 
Francois  Bichat  ( 1771  — 1802), 
bom  at  Thoirette,  became  medical 
professor  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris, 
and  displayed  much  talent  in  his 
various  treatises  on  anatomy,  the 
human  membranes,  &c.  Rbicharo 
Brunck  (1731-— 1803),  bom  at  Stras- 
burg,  was  educated  among  the  Je- 
suits at  Paris,  and  became  commis- 
sary of  war,  and  receiver  of  finances. 
He  at  length  relinquished  politics  for 
literature  ;  and  settling  in  his  native 
city,  established  his  fame  by  publish- 
ing critical  editions  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  His  Sophocles  and 
Aristophanes,  as  also  his  Virgil  and 
Terence,  are  especially  ex^lent 
Jacob  Bryant  (1715—1804),  bora 
at  Plymouth,  became  a  fellow  of 
King's  college,  Cambridge.  His 
pupil,  the  duke  of  Marlboroueh, 
gave  him  a  place  under  him  in  tne 
ordnance,  and  then  took  him  as  his 
secretary  to  Germany ;  and  upon  the 
deatli  of  his  patron,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  settled,  as  a  literary 
man,  at  Cypenham,  Berks,  where  he 
died  unmarried,  afler  having  refused 
the  dignified  post  of  Master  of  the 


Charter-house.  Mr.  Bryanfs  chief 
work  is  an  *  Aoalpia  of  Andeot 
Mythology ;'  wherein  he  deduces  the 
sacred  rites  and  doctrines  of  the 
heathen  nations  from  a  corruption  of 
the  Jewish  history  and  cosmogony. 
Altliough  it  would  be  absurd  to  af- 
firm that  the  whole  scheme  of  early 
scripture  philosophy  may  be  traced 
in  the  wild  records  of  the  Grecian 
poets,  it  is  clear  that  many  veiy 
striking  incidents  of  the  latter  are 
but  dulled  and  lack-lustre  copies  of 
the  sublime  and  true  narrations  of 
the  former;  and  it  is  always  to  be 
regretted  that  authors,  who,  like  Mr. 
Bryant,  prove  too  much«  raise  up  a 
host  of  enemies  to  tlie  truth,  and 
even  give  a  colour  to  the  most  glaric^ 
falsities.  Thomas  Banks  (1735 — 
1805),  son  of  the  duke  of  Beeiufbrt*s 
steward,  was  articled  to  Mr.  K<*nt, 
the  celebrated  architect,  but  after- 
wards showed  a  preference  for  sculp- 
ture, and  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy to  Italy,  as  one  of  its  students. 
While  in  the  land  of  the  ancient 
fine-arts,  he  sculptured  a  basso-^e^ 
lievo  of  Caractacus  brousht  prisoner 
to  Rome,  and  of  Cupid  catching  a 
butterfly,  which  laid  the  foundatiou 
of  his  lame ;  and  on  his  return  to 
£ngland  he  was  employed  on  works 
which  made  his  fortune.  His  colossal 
statue  of  Achilles  mourning  the  loss 
of  Briseis  is  considered  his  host  pro- 
duction.    JOHANN    AdELUNQ     (1734 

—  1806),  bora  in  Pomerania,  was 
educated  at  Halle,  and  was  fiir  many 
years  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony. He  was  a  most  prolific  author ; 
but  his  chief  work  is  a  *  Grammatical 
and  Critical  Dictionary,*  one  as  valu- 
able to  Germany  as  the  labouis  of 
Dr.  Johnson  in  this  way  were  to 
England.  Chaistopbeb  Anstct 
(1724—1805),  bora  at  Buiy  St.  Ed- 
mund's, was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  King^  coQege, 
Cambridge.  On  coming  into  pos- 
session of  his  family  fortune,  1754, 
he  married  and  turaed  country  geo- 
tleman  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  passed  at  Bath,  where  be 
died,  aged  81.    Among  his  poetical 
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compositions,  the  '  New  Bath  Guide* 
made  an  astonishing  stir  in  the  poHte 
world  1766 ;  pointedly  satirizing  as 
it  did  all  the  visitors  to  Bath,  tnen 
the  roost  fashionable  place  of  resort 
in  the  kingdom.  Akdrew  Dalzsll 
(1750—1806),  bom  at  Edinburgh, 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  that 
university,  after  travelling  on  the 
continent  with  the  earl  of  Lauder- 
dale. His  two  selections  from  Greek 
authors,  *  Collectanea  Gneca  Minora 
et  Majora,'  are  well-known  and  ad- 
mirable school  books.  He  died  aged 
56.  Louis  Dutens  (1729—1612), 
born  in  France  of  protestant  parents, 
obtained  orders  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  became  chaplain, 
and  subsequently  locum  feneru,  of 
the  honourable  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
the  British  minister  at  Turin.  On 
returning  to  England,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  gave  him  an  excel- 
lent living,  and  sent  him  to  travel 
with  his  son,  lord  Algernon  Percy. 
He  again  visited  Turin ;  and  Mr. 
Mackenzie  leaving  him  a  handsome 
bequest  at  his  decease,  he  was  en- 
abled to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
learned  leisure.  He  died  in  London, 
aged  83.  Mr.  Dutens  wrote  many 
works  on  art,  &c.,  but  is  best,  though 
not  very  creditably,  known  for  his 
amusing  autobiography,  'Mdmoires 
d*un  Yoyageur  qui  se  repose.'  F&e- 
DBBicK,  Baeon  Grimm  (1728—1807), 
born  at  Ratisbon,  of  poor  parents, 
became  governor  of  the  children  of 
the  count  de  Schomberg,  and  then 
reader  to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha. 
While  in  the  latter  office,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Rousseau,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  his  c&mte,  Diderot 
and  the  other  French  philosophers ; 
and  this,  as  might  be  expected,  soon 
converted  the  teacher  into  the  man 
of  gallantry.  As  an  user  of  cosmetics, 
to  repair  the  ravages  which  time  had 
made  on  his  face,  M.  Grimm  obtained 
now  from  the  people  of  Paris,  where 
he  took  up  his  abode,  the  sobriquet  of 
•  Tyran  de  Blanc*  The  count  deFriese 
made  him  his  secretary,  with  a  liberal 
salary ;  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
Italian  opera ;  and  becoming  amanu- 
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ensis  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was 
employed  with  Diderot  to  transmit 
to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  an  ac- 
count of  the  writings,  friendships, 
disputes,  &C.,  of  the  authors  of  the 
day.  In  1776  he  was  made  minister 
at  Paris  for  Saxe  Gotha,  with  the 
title  of  baron ;  but  he  returned  to 
Germany  at  the  Revolution,  and 
there  acted  as  envoy  for  the  Empress 
of  Russia  to  tlie  States  of  Lower 
Saxony.  He  died  at  Gotha,  aged 
84.  Baron  Grimm  is  now  only  known 
for  his  posthumous  publication  of 
that  huge  mass  of  literary  gossip  and 
frivolity,  which  composed  his  letters 
to  the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  before 
mentioned.  Pierre  Cabanis  (1755 
1807),  born  at  Bayonne,  settled  at 
Paris  as  a  physician,  and,  during  the 
Revolution,  became  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  five  hundred,  and  the  partisan 
of  Mirabeau.  Under  Buonaparte  he 
was  a  senator,  and  died  at  M  eulan,  aged 
53.  His  medical  treatises  on  catarrh 
and  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  France, 
possess  considerable  merit.  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder  (1744—1803), 
bom  at  Moruneen,  in  Prussia,  be- 
came first  preacher  to  the  court  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  and  counsellor  of  state. 
He  was  a  copious  writer  on  belles 
lettres ;  but  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
works  on  ethics  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy, of  which  the  most  important 
one  is  *  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of 
the  History  of  Man,'  wherein  he 
iancifully,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  school  of  ontology,  strives  to 
discover  a  point  of  union  where 
science,  religion,  history,  poetry,  and 
art  should  meet.  To  gain  one  com- 
prehensive view  of  all  &e  tendencies 
of  man,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  various  coun- 
tries, Asiatic  as  well  as  European; 
but  it  is  questionable  if  his  poem  of 
*  The  Cid,'  and  *  Soirit  of  Hebrew 
Poetry,*  will  not  outlive  his  more  pro- 
found productions.  He  died  aged 
59.  PiERRB  Laclos  (1741—1808), 
born  at  Amiens,  became  a  captain  of 
artillery;  and  in  1789,  being  then 
supernumerary  secretary  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  followed  tnat  prince  to 
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England,  but  returned  to  France, 
1791,  to  become  conductor  of  a  jaco- 
bin journal.  Though  often  suspected 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  he 
escaped  the  guillotine,  and,  under 
Buonaparte,  served  as  a  general  of 
brigade  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy, 
dying  at  Tarentum,  aged  62.  As  a 
novel-vrriter  and  poet,  Laclos  has 
been  much  admired  by  his  nation ; 
but  his  works  simply  serve  to  show 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  French, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
revolution.  As  a  writer  on  engi- 
neering, his  vanity  prompted  him  to 
depreciate  tlie  talents  of  the  great 
Yauban.  Ponce  Lebrun  (1729— 
1807),  the  French  Pindar,  was  born 
at  Paris,  became  secretary  to  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  the  grand-prior, 
and  held  his  post  till  the  decease  of 
bis  patron.  Having  been  long  cele- 
brated as  a  lyric  poet,  he  rendered 
his  name  notorious  at  the  outrbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  by  celebrating  the 
birth  of  freedom  in  various  odes  and 
epigrams ;  but,  as  the  prospect  dark- 
ened, he  changed  his  note,  and  de- 
plored in  harmonious  numbers  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  order,  he  was  noticed  by 
Buonaparte,  who  pensioned  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  close  his  days  in 
competency.  He  died  aged  78. 
Marc  Uene,  Marquis  de  Mont- 
ALEMBERT  (1714—1800),  bom  at 
Angouleme,  entered  the  army  at 
eighteen,  and  was  at  the  sieges  of 
Kehl  and  Philipsburg,  1 733  and  1 734. 
In  periods  of  peace  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  writing  on  military  tactics ; 
and  his  treatise  on  fortification,  where- 
in he  labours  to  show  the  defensive 
to  be  superior  in  power  to  die  of- 
fensive art,  especially  if  supported 
by  artillery  placed  on  perpendicular 
works,  obtained  him  the  praise  of 
scientific  men.  In  the  Seven  Years* 
War  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
the  Russian  and  Swedish  armies,  in 
order  that  he  might  report  military 
operations  to  the  French  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  died  aged  86.  Pierre 
Mechain  (1744 — 1805),  born  at  La- 
on,  was  early  devoted  to  physical 


science,  and  in  1772  was  employed 
in  the  depot  of  the  marine.  He  dis- 
covered the  comet  of  1781,  and  in 
1790  calculated  the  orbit  of  another 
with  extreme  accuracy.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  the  nteridian, 
the  more  precisely  to  detenniDe  the 
magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and  died  aged 
61.  Christiann  Pfeffel  (1726 — 
1807),  born  at  Colmar,  became  cele- 
brated as  a  jurisconsult  and  diplomat- 
ist. Hewaslongat  the  courts  of  Bava- 
ria and  Versailles,  acting  on  his  own 
account  as  a  jurisconsult ;  and  he  was 
on  a  mission  from  the  French  minbti^- 
to  Deux  Fonts,  treating  of  the  indem- 
nities of  the  duke  and  other  German 
princes,  when  the  revolutionary  party 
in  France  confiscated  his  property-. 
This  determined  him  to  keep  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts 
till  the  death  of  that  prince  ;  when 
he  retired  to  Nuremberg,  and  died 
aged  81 .  He  wrote  a  '  Chronol<^ical 
Universal  History,'  and  other  books 
of  great  authority  and  accuracy.  Tue- 
ODORE  Tronchin  ( 1 709 —  1 78 1 },  bom 
at  Geneva,  was  sent  early  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  under  tlie  patronage  of 
his  maternal  relative,  lord  Boling- 
broke.  After  a  brief  residence  at 
Cambridge,  he  removed  to  Leyden, 
under  Boerhaave,  and  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Amsterdam,  in  llSiX 
Having  laboured  to  promote  inocu- 
lation for  smallpox,  he  was  sent  for 
to  Paris,  1756,  to  operate  on  the  diii- 
dren  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  and  some 
years  afler  he  accepted  the  office  of 
chief  physician  to  that  prince.  At 
Paris  he  fell  into  the  society  of  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  their  party ;  but 
he  still  confined  bis  labours  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  became  highly  eminent  as 
a  practitioner  in  female,  infantile,  and 
nervous  cases.  He  was  the  firet  to  en- 
join the  cooling  plan  in  the  treatment 
of  smallpox ;  it  liavingbeen  tlie  prac- 
tice to  keep  the  patient  hot  in  bed, 
and  without  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
Tronchin  wrote  treatises  on  female 
diseases,  and  died  aged  72.  Charles, 
Count  de  Cobentzel,  born  at  Lay- 
bach  in  Carniola,  rose  as  a  diploma- 
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tist  at  the  court  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  was  made  chief  minister  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  ]763.  In  that 
high  dignity  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
good,  though  much  devoted  to  plea- 
sure ;  and  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Brussels  was  his  foundation.  He 
retained  his  post  under  Joseph  II., 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents ; 
and  indeed  it  was  Cobentzel  who 
carried  otit  that  emperor's  plans  of 
reform  in  both  church  and  state  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  died  at  Brus- 
sels, 1770.  Letois,  his  son,  also 
Count  de  Cobentzel,  became  a  diplo- 
matist also,  and  was  in  bigh  favour 
with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  In 
1795  he  concluded  a  grand  triple  al- 
liance between  Russia,  England,  and 
Austria,  against  the  French  republic; 
and  he  was  the  maker  of  peace  with 
France  at  Luneville,  1801.  He  died 
at  Vienna,  1808.  Henry  Cavendish 
(1731—1810),  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  was  bom  at  Nice  in 
Piedmont,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Cambridge :  though  he  was  only 
known  at  the  university  as  one  en- 
grossed by  chemical  pursuits.  On 
leaving  college  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  physical  science ;  and  un- 
influenced both  by  the  calls  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  milder  passions,  he  de- 
voted his  life  and  fortune  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  natural  phenomena. 
He  never  married,  never  published, 
and  died  a  secluded  philosopher,  at 
his  residence  Clapham-common,  Sur- 
rey, aged  79,  1810.  Mr.  Cavendish 
is  famous  for  his  discoveries  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  hydrogen  gas  or 
inflammable  air ;  and  as  early  as  1 766, 
heascertained  its  extreme  comparative 
levity,  and  thus  originated  the  prac- 
tice of  aerostation.  This  was  followed 
by  his  important  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water,  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases ; 
which,  when  mixed  in  proper  pro- 
portions and  set  on  fire,  produce  a 
.quantity  of  water  exactly  answering 
to  the  weight  of  its  aerial  principles. 
On  this  feet  depends  the  explanation 
of  various  natural  phenomena ;  and 
the    antiphlogistic   theory  of  che- 


mistry is  almost  founded  on  it.  Mr. 
Cavendish,  by  his  quiet  habits,  saw 
his  property  accumulate  to  1,200,000/. 
before  his  death.  The  'Fwo  Dal- 
BYMPLEs,  sons  of  Sir  James,  of  Hailes, 
near  Edinburgh.  1^  David  (1726 — 
1792)  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Utrecht,  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
bar  1 748,  and  on  being  made  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session  1766,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  lord  Hailes.  He 
was  a  copious  translator  and  editor, 
and  in  his  literary  capacity  became 
known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  very  amiable 
character.  His  chief  original  work  is 
'  Annals  of  Scotland  from  Malcolm 
Canmore  to  the  house  of  Stuart.' 
He  died  aged  66.  Alexander  (1737 
— 1808),  his  brother,  went  out  as  a 
writer  to  India,  and  there  became  fa- 
mous as  a  hydrographer.  He  col- 
lected and  published  most  that  had 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  his 
profession,  ana  was  in  1795  made 
hydrographer  to  the  admiralty.  He 
died  aged  71.  Hugh  Downman 
(1740 — 1809),  born  near  Exeter, 
was  educated  at  Baliol,  Oxford,  and, 
though  ordained,  preferred  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  resided  some 
time  at  Exeter,  as  a  physician,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  Known  as  the 
author  of  '  Editha,  or  the  siege  of 
Exeter,*  and  other  poems.  He  died 
aged  69.  The  Chevaliee  D*Eon 
(1727— -1810),  a  Frenchman,  alone 
known  through  his  wearing  the  dress 
of,  and  being  taken  for  a  female,  du- 
ring 30  years  of  his  life.  He  was 
bom  of  a  respectable  family  at  Ton- 
nerre  in  Burgundy,  became  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  also  censor-general  of  belles-let- 
tres. He  then  turned  soldier ;  and 
after  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to  Mar- 
shal Broglio,  was  sent  as  secretary  of 
legation  to  London  1761,  with  the 
duke  de  Nivemois,  and  remained, 
after  his  master^s  departure,  minister 
plenipotentiaiy.  When  subsequently 
superseded  by  the  count  de  Guerchy, 
to  whom  he  was  required  to  act  as 
secretary,  as  he  had  before  done  to 
the  duke,  he,  in  revenge,  began  ex- 
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posing  some  Btate  secrets  of  his  court ; 
and  liaving  libelled  the  count,  and 
not  appeared  to  receive  sentence 
when  round  guilty  by  the  English 
court  of  King's  Bench,  he  was  out- 
lawed. It  was  soon  after  that  he  was 
seen  both  in  France  and  in  England 
in  female  habiliments  ;  and  the  cause 
of  the  singular  change  seems  to  have 
been  the  protection  his  own  govern- 
ment afforded  him  for  this  eccentric 
conduct,  which  would  give  the  lie,  it 
was  supposed,  to  his  having  ever  been 
the  depositary  of  state  secrets  of  any 
value.  The  French  government 
were  believed  to  fear  the  consequence 
of  the  chevalier's  revealing  some 
really  important  matters  wiUi  which 
he  was  acquainted  ;  and  they  thus 
privately  pensioned  him  to  pass  as 
an  eaui vocal  person,  whom  no  one 
would  believe.  Though  thus  petti- 
coated,  the  chevalier  fought  subse- 
quently two  or  three  duels,  and  long 
hved  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  fen- 
cing. In  that  city  he  died,  in  com- 
parative poverty,  aged  83  ;  and  even 
Lis  confessor  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  other  than  a  female  until  after 
his  decease.  Jean  Louis  Db  Lolmb 
( 1 743^  1 807),  born  at  Geneva,  visited 
England  to  study  its  principles  of  go- 
vernment, and  became  known  by  his 
subseauent  work  on  •  The  Constitu- 
tion of  England.'  He  remained  many 
years  in  this  country,  getting  his 
bread  by  his  political  worlu,  and  died 
aged  64,  in  Switzerland.  His  *  Con- 
stitution' attempts  to  compare  our 
polity  with  tliat  of  other  nations, 
and  draws  inferences  highly  &vourw 
able  to  the  British  system  of  legisla- 
tion. Indeed  it  goes  to  show  that 
seditions,  which  would  overturn  other 
states,  would  only  tend  to  solidify 
ours.  Christian  Heyne  (1729 — 
1814),  born  at  Glogau  in  Silesia, 
worked  his  way  up  the  hill  of  life, 
and,  though  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
obtained  an  education  at  Leipsic, 
which,  from  his  good  abilities,  ren- 
dered him  an  accomplished  classical 
critic  Count  Bnihl  was  his  first 
patron  ;  and  when  the  Seven  Years' 
War  had  ruined  Uiat  nobleiDUi»  he 


found  friends  in  the  Von  Schomberz 
family,  and  was  at  length  appointed 
by  our  George  III.  tutor  to  lib  three 
youngest  sons  while   at    Gottingen 
university.     His  most  laborious  work 
was  a  catalogue  of  the   Gottingeo 
library,  in  150  volumes ;    but  he  is 
best  known  by  his  editions  of  Vir- 
gil and  Homer.    He  died   aged  8o. 
Edwabd  Jerningham  ( 1 727 — 1 8 1 :1\ 
of  a  catholic  family,  was  brother  o( 
sir  Edward,  and  born  xo   Norfolk. 
Though  educated  at  Douay,  he  took 
holy  orders  in  the  Englbh    church, 
ancf  became  known  as  a  poet  and 
dramatic  writer.     His  character  vii 
extremely  amiable,  a  circumstance 
noticed  by  lord  Byron  in  his  'Eng- 
lish Bards  and   Scotch    Reviewers* 
His  earliest  poem  was  one  in  &vour 
of  the  Magdalen  charity,  Blackfriars ; 
and  his  two  best  plays  are  '  Margaret 
of  AiJiou,'  and  the  'Siege  of  Berwick.' 
He   ciied     aged  85.       Thbophilcs 
LiNDSEY    (1729 -—ISOa),  son  of  a 
rich  salt  proprietor  at  Middlewick, 
Cheshire,  completed  his  education  at 
St.  John*s  college,  Cambridge,  and 
took  holy  orders.     When  vicar  of 
Catterick,     Yorkshire,    he    became 
known  for  co-operatins  with  arch- 
deacon  Blackburne  and    others   to 
obtain  relief  in  matters  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  89  articles ;  and,  on  ti.e 
ground  of  not  believing  in  Uie  Tri- 
nity, he  honourably  resigned  his  hv- 
ing  1773,  and  became  an  unitarian 
preacher  in   London.     In   1778  he 
built  a  chapel  for  himself  in  Essex- 
street,    Strand,   and    published   his 
*  Apology/  and  a  history  of  Soctnian 
worship ;    and    he  died    aged    80. 
Nevil   Maskbltnb  (1732 — 1811), 
born  in  London,  was    educated  at 
Westminster-school,  and  Catherine- 
hall,  Cambridge,  and  eventually  be- 
came a  fellow  of   Trinity  college. 
His  attachment  to  physical  studies 
occasioned  him  (though  he  had  taken 
orders,  and  proceed^  D.D.)  to  be 
sentbytheRoyal  Society  to  St.  Helena, 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,!  761 ; 
he  subsequently  became  astronomer 
royal,  after  Mr.  Bliss^  in  1767  com- 
menced the  <  Nautical  Ahnanac '  with 
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its  Taluable  tables,  and  was  employed 
to  ascertain  the  gravitative  attraction 
of  the  mountain  Schehaliien  in  Pertli- 
shire,  of  which  he  published  an  ac- 
count in  the  *  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions.'  He  died  aged  79.  Robert 
Mylne  (1784— 1811),  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  son  of  an  architect,  and 
educated  for  that  profession.  After 
visiting  Italy  for  improvement,  he 
established  himself  in  London,  and 
was  employed  to  build  abridge  across 
the  Thames  at  Blackfriars.  The 
work  was  begun  1760,  and  completed 
with  great  credit  1770  ;  and  being 
the  first  bridge  executed  in  this 
country,  in  which  arches  approaching 
the  form  of  an  ellipse  were  substitute 
ed  for  semi^circles,  (whereby  the  road- 
way is  brought  much  nearer  to  a 
level  surface  than  by  the  old  plan), 
it  brought  the  architect  into  great 
repute,  and  occasioned  him  to  be  ap- 

S minted  surveyor  to  St.  Paul's,  &c. 
e  died  aged  77.  Etienne  Mont- 
ooLriBE  (1747 — 1799)  was  a  paper- 
maker  at  Annonay  in  France,  who 
made,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
tlie  first  successful  experiments  on  re- 
cord in  the  art  of  aerostation  1783. 
Their  plan  consisted  in  the  inflation 
of  a  vast  paper  bag,  by  kindling 
under  the  mouth  of  it  a  large  fire, 
which  rarefied  the  air  contained  in 
it ;  and  such  air  being  thus  rendered 
specifically  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  atmospneric  air  at  tlie  usual  tem- 
perature, the  bag  rose  to  a  consider^ 
able  height.  It  having  been  found 
tliat  a  balloon,  with  a  car  attached  to 
it,  could  thus  be  kept  suspended  by  a 
supply  of  heated  air,  the  experi- 
ment' was  repeated  on  a  large  scale  at 
Versailles,  where  the  marquis  d'Ar- 
landes  ascended  in  presence  of  the 
court.  An  important  improvement 
was  soon  after  made  by  substituting 
for  heated  air  hydrogen  gas,  which  is 
probably  the  lightest  fluid  in  nature. 
JEtienne  died,  aged  52,  1 799,  and  liis 
brother,  Joseph,  who  was  an  inffeni- 
ons  mechanist,  and  inventor  of  the 
*  hydrostatic  ram,'  aged  69,  1810. 
Gerard  Moller  (1705— 178d),born 
in  Westphalia;  became  professor  of 


history  in  the  academy  of  Peter  the 
Great  at  St.  Petersburg,  1 780.  He  is 
chiefly  known  fo?  a  ten  years'  tour 
through  Siberia,  in  the  emperor's 
service,  and  for  his  admirable  collec- 
tion of  Russian  histories,  in  9  vo- 
lumes, which  is  a  storehouse  of  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  antiquities, 
geography,  history,  &c.  of  the  Mus- 
covites. He  died  keeper  of  the  Rus- 
sian ardiives,  aged  78.  Anna  Se- 
ward (1747—1809)  was  daughter  of 
Tliomas  Seward,  rector  of  Eyam, 
Derbyshire,  wiiere  she  was  bom .  She 
early  displayed  a  talent  for  poetical 
composition,  which,  though  checked 
by  her  fatlier,  was  fostered  by  her 
friend  Mrs.  Miller  of  Bath  Easton, 
who  published  many  of  her  efforts 
in  her  '  Poetical  Amusements.'  She 
is,  however,  best  known  now  by  her 
*  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,'  wherein  she 
claims  to  have  been  author  of  the 
first  fifty  lines  of  his  *  Botanic  Gar- 
den.' She  died  unmarried,  aged  62. 
Melchior  CESAEOTTi,born  at  Padua, 
became  professor  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew in  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  is  distinguished  among  his  coun- 
tnrmen  for  his  excellent  paraphrases 
of  tlie  Iliad  and  Ossian,  and  for  some 
prose  essays  on  the  drama,  poetry  in 
general ,  and  on  taste.  He  died  1 808. 
Antoine  Chaudet  (1768—1810), 
bom  at  Paris,  became  an  eminent 
sculptor  and  painter.  In  the  latter 
art,  nis  *  ^neas  and  Anchises'  is  re- 
garded as  a  very  fine  composition.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
died  aged  47.  Thomas  Dupuis 
(1788^1796),  born  in  England  of 
French  parents,  succeeded  Dr.  Boyce 
as  organist  of  the  chapel-royal  1779, 
and  then  became  composer  to  the 
king.  His  works  are  mostly  unpub- 
lished in  the  chapel-royal  collection  ; 
but  two  of  his  anthems,  *  The  Lord, 
even  the  most  mighty  God,'  and  *  L 
cried  unto  the  Lord,'  are  printed  and 
are  deservedly  prized.  Dr.  Dupuis 
died  aged  68,  leaving  a  son,  Chariet, 
also  a  doctor  of  music,  and  ta- 
lented composer.  Jacques  Del  ills 
(1747—- 181d\bom  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,.aner  holding  some  office 
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in  the  Jesuit's  college  at  Beauvais, 
became,  on  the  destruction  of  that 
establishment,  professor  of  humanity 
at  Amiens,  and  subsequently  profes- 
sor of  poetry  in  the  college  of  La 
Manche,  at  Paris.       His  poem  of 
*  Les  Jardins'  brought  him  both  re^ 
putation  and  money;    Voltaire  be- 
came his  patron,  and  the  count  de 
Choisieul  Gouffier,  on  going  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople,  took  him  in 
his  suite.     During  the  Revolution, 
he  resided  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
wrote  his  rural  poem  *  Homme  des 
Champs.'    In  Turkey  he  had  com- 
posed his   *  Imagination.*     Johann 
EBBRHARn   (1739—1809),  born  at 
iJalberstadt,  took  orders,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  and 
privy  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia.    He  opposed  the  tenets  of  Kant, 
and  wrote  an   esteemed  and    solid 
w^ork  on  the  history  of  philosophy. 
John  Ciiristiern  Fabric  ids  (1742 — 
1807),    bom  at  Sleswick,  attended 
the  lectures  of  Linnaeus,  and  became 
an  entomologist.     By  a  work  whicli 
he  wrote  on  tliat  science  1775,  when 
he  was  practising  as  a  physician  at 
Kiel,  he  produced  a  complete  reform 
of  tiiat  branch  of  geology ;  and  his 
subsequent  productions  went  to  per- 
fect a  system  of  entomology,  which, 
with  all  its  theorizing  as  regards  clas- 
sification, is  the  most  sensible  one 
extant.       John    Ferriar    (1764  — 
1815),  born  at  Chester,  settled  at 
Manchester  as  a  physician,  but  is 
chiefly   known    as  a   miscellaneous 
writer.     He  had  the  merit  of  disco- 
vering the  plagiarisms  of  Sterne,  and 
of  showing  that  eccentric  author  to 
have  drawn  largely  upon  Burton,  who 
wrote  on  melancholy,  bishop  Hall,&c. 
Johann    Griesbach   (1745—1812), 
bom   at    Hesse-Darmstadt,  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  and 
in  that  capacity  devoted  himself  to 
biblical  criticism.     The  result  of  his 
labours  is  his  valuable  edition  of  the 
*  New  Testament,'    with  a  copious 
collection  of  various  readings,  pointed 
out  marginally.     From  Halle  he  re- 
moved to  Jena,  again  as  professor  of 
theology ;  and  he  subsequently  be- 


came rector  of  the  last-named  univer- 
sity.    Andre  Gretry  (1741 — 1813), 
bora  at  Liege,  studied  masic  as  a  pix»> 
fession  from  a  very  early  age,  and  :n 
1759  walked  to  Rome  to   obtaio  i 
knowledge  of  the  science,  as  practised 
in  the  eternal  city.     On  finaJlv  ti- 
tling at  Paris,   1768,    he    pro^ucec 
thirty  operas  of  extraordinarv  merit : 
of  which  *  Ricliard  Cceiir  ie  hi<xu 
and  *  Zemire  et  Azor*  are  well  knovi: 
in  England.     He  lived  through  tin- 
Revolution,  and  manifested  himseii' 
therein  a  great  scoundrel  in   even- 
way.     Augustus   Ifflakd  (175d-^ 
1814),  bora  at  Hanover,  stole  awar 
from  his  parents  to  become  an  actor 
at  Gotha,  1777,  and  was  soon  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  court  theatre  at 
Manheim.     He  was  no  less  famous 
as  a  dramatic  author.     The  revolu- 
tionary war  drove  him  from   Mrd- 
heim  to  Weimar;   and  as  soon  as 
afiairs  were  quiet  in  Russia,  the  kiD^ 
invited   him   to   Berlin,   to   become 
director  of  the  court  entertainments. 
There  he  died,  1814.     He  is  anthor 
of  forty-seven  plays ;  and  Madame  de 
Stael  says  of  him '  there  was  not  aa 
accent  or  a  gesture  for  wliich  Iffiand 
could  not  account  as  a  philosopher 
and  an  artist.'     Edmund    Malum 
(1741—1812),  son  of  an  Irish  jud«e, 
was  bora  in  Dublin,  educated  at  Tri- 
nity college,  and  called  to  the  bar  in 
London,   1767.    He,  however,  soon 
relinquished  his  profession    (having 
a  competent  fortune),  and  devoted  his 
time  to  literature.     His  chief  work 
is  an  edition  of  Shakspeare.     Jeas 
Bruguibrrs,    born  at  Montpellier, 
visited  the  South  Sea  to  collect  the 
plants  and  insects  of  its  islands,  and 
then  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  na- 
tive town.     He  was  the  companion  of 
Olivier  in  his  eastera  mission,  and 
died  on  his  way  home,  at  Ancona, 
1799.     A  new  genus  of  plants  which 
he  discovered  at    Madagascar,    has 
been  named  '  Braguiera*  in  his  ho- 
nour.   Peter  Pallas  H  741 — 181 IX 
bora  at  Berlin,  took  nis  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  after  improving 
his  knowledge  of  clinical  medicine, 
settled  at  the  Hague,  1 762.    In  1 767 
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he  was  employed  by  the  Russian  go- 
vernment to  make  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  its  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces ;  and  from  the  six  years'  inves- 
tigation wliich  followed,  he  amassed 
an  important  store  of  information, 
which  he  published  in  many  works. 
The  empress  Catherine  gave  him  an 
estate  in  the  Crimea ;  but  he  died  at 
Berlin,  aged  70.  Jean  Senebier 
(1742—1809),  bom  at  Geneva,  took 
orders  1765,  and  was  chosen  minister 
of  Cliancy ;  but  his  leisure  was  de- 
voted to  philosophy  and  history,  and 
his  literary  *  History  of  Geneva,'  and 
'  Moral  Tales,'  are  well  known  in  Eng- 
land. William  Vincent  (1789 — 
1815),  born  in  London,  was  educated 
at  Westminster-school,  and  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  of  wliich  latter  he 
became  fellow.  In  1762  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  masters  of  West- 
minster-school, and  gradually  reached 
the  headship  1788.  He  was  made 
dean  of  Westminster,  on  the  promo- 
tion of  Dr.  ilorsley  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph,  1803,  and  died  aged  76. 
The  dean  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
author  of  a  '  Commentary  on 
Arrian's  Voyage  of  Nearchus,'  and 
*  Periplus  of  the  £r}'threan  Sea.' 
Robert  Ferguson,  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  educated  for  the  kirk  at 
St.  Andrew's,  but  became  clerk  to  a 
writer  of  the  signet.  In  that  capa* 
city  he  displayed  a  taste  for  poetry, 
and  wrote  much  in  the  pastoral,  lyric, 
and  even  humorous  kind.  Scots- 
men regard  him  as  second  only  to 
Burns ;  but,  like  that  talented  man, 
he  ruined  his  constitution  by  intem- 
perance, and  died  insane,  aged  only 
23,  1774.  Francis  Bulleb,  edu- 
cated at  Westminster-school,  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  1763.  His  alliance 
by  marriage  with  the  Bathurst  family 
obtained  his  promotion  to  a  Welch 
judgeship ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
a  judge  of  King's  Bench,  and  then  of 
Common  Pleas,  through  the  friend- 
ship of  lord  Mansfield.  He  wrote 
'  An  Introduction  to  the  Law  of 
Nisi  Prius,'  a  work  of  considerable 
value ;  and  died  suddenly,  1800,  re- 


spected as  an  impartial  judge,  a  sound 
lawyer,  and  an  upright  man.  Tns 
Gows  were  a  father  and  son,  cele- 
brated in  Scotland  for  their  reel  and 
strathspey  playing  on  the  violin.  Neil 
Goto,  the  father  (1727—1807),  left 
the  weaving  trade  to  cultivate  music. 
He  was  bom  at  Inver,  near  Dun- 
keld,  and  became- known  to,  and  was 
patronized  by,  all  pretending  to  gen- 
tility in  North  Britain.  Dying,  aged 
80,  he  left  to  his  son  the  sweet  sap 
vour  of  a  fame  which  had  made  '  the 
stroke  of  Neil's  bow  discernible  even 
among  an  hundred  players.'  Naiho' 
niel  Gow,  the  son  (1766--18dl), 
bom  also  at  Inver,  came  at  length  to 
preside  at  all  the  Scottish  peers'  balls, 
those  of  the  Caledonian  1 J  unt,  and  at 
the  parties  of  all  northern  fashion- 
ables. The  name  of  the  Gows  is  still 
'  an  household  word'  in  Scotland.  Jo- 
seph Spsncb,  born  in  Nortliampton- 
shire,  was  educated  at  Winchester- 
school,  and  New  college,  Oxford.  He 
was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in 
that  university,  1728,  and  subse- 
quentlv  of  modem  history.  Having 
taken  holy  orders,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood, 
but  would  never  reside  on  his  living. 
In  1754  he  was  promoted  to  a  stall 
in  Durham  cathedral,  of  considerable 
value,  known  as  one  '  of  the  golden 
prebends'  of  that  chapter;  and  in 
1768  he  was  found  lying  with  his 
face  downwards,  and  dead,  in  a  canal 
in  his  garden  at  Byfleet.  He  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Stephen  Duck,  who 
liad  died  in  a  similar  manner,  though 
his  own  decease  was  imputed  to  a 
fit ;  but  his  chief  work,  as  to  talent,  is 
'Polymetis,'  being  an  inquiry  into 
the  agreement  of  the  Roman  poets 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  artists, 
so  as  to  ilhistrate  each  other.  He 
attended  Pope  in  his  last  moments, 
and  wrote  an  Essay  on  his  Odyssey, 
which  Thomas  Warton  has  pro- 
nounced a  production  of  great  me- 
rit. Alexander  Sdmarokov  (1718 
—  1777),  bora  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
army.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed 
a  great  desire  to  study  the  works  of 
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Racine  and  other  dramatists  ;  and  at 
twenty-five  he  produced  a  tragedy, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  all  theatres, 
was  played  before  the  empress  Eli- 
zabeth in  private,  to  her  great  satis- 
faction. This  success  encouraged  the 
voung  poet  to  greater  efforts ;  but 
his  first  strenuous  labour  was  to  ob- 
tain an  established  play-house,  for 
which  he  at  length  gained  permission 
of  the  court,  chiefly  tlirough  the  in- 
fluence of  the  grand-duke  Peter.  The 
first  Russian  tlieatre  was  accordingly 
opened  in  St.  Petersburg,  1756.  No- 
thing beyond  the  scriptural  pieces  of 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov,  had 
ever  before  been  performed,  and  that 
privately,  in  Muscovy ;  so  that  Su- 
marokov  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  Russian  drama. 
Among  the  tragedic3  he  wrote  for 
his  theatre,  his  Demetrius,  Semira, 
and  Sinov  and  Truvor,  are  reckoned 
the  best ;  and  they  are  admitted  by 
his  countrymen  to  contain  passages 
as  sublime  as  any  in  the  productions 
of  more  modem  dramatists.  Su ma- 
rokov attempted  also  opera  and  farce, 
together  with  every  species  of  poetry ; 
and  his  paraphrase  of  *  The  rsalms* 
is  still  a  ver}'  popular  work  in  Rus- 
sia. This  northern  votary  of  the 
muses  died,  aged  59,  1777.  John 
Ker,  third  duke  of  Roxburgh,  was 
a  celebrated  collector  of  books ;  and 
from  him  the  •  Roxburgh  Club,'  for 
a  time  so  prominent  in  the  literary 
world,  derived  its  name.  The  duke 
died  a  bachelor,  aged  81, 1804.  Max- 
imilian Lbopold,  Dukc  of  BarNs« 
WICK,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
served  in  that  sovereign's  army  ;  and, 
duringa sudden  inundation  of  theOder, 
near  Frankfort,  attempting  to  save 
some  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
from  the  waters,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  humanity,  24th  April,  1785,  aged 
63.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi  (1739 
--1821),  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Salusbury,  a  gentleman  of  some  for- 
tune of  Bodvel,  Caernarvonshire. 
At  the  age  of  24,  1 763,  slie  married 
Mr.  Henry  Thrale,  a  brewer  of  great 
opulence  in  Southwark,  and  M.  P. 
for  that  borough ;  and  soon  after  her 


union  she  began  to  cultivate  a  lite- 
rary friendship  with  Dr.  Ji^nscm, 
which,  while  it  drew  her  into  public 
notice,  afforded  the  great  leiuoogn- 
pher  a  considerable  share  of  earthly 
comfort  and  happiness.  Mr.  Tlirale 
had  a  pretty  seat  at  Streatham-park 
(now  Tooting-common,  in  the  parish 
of  Streatham),  Surrey,  with  both 
the  means  and  the  will  to  treat  a  con- 
stant houseful  of  friends  with  hospita- 
lity ;  and  Johnson,  being  a  frequent 
guest,  was  there  introduced,  in  die 
easiest  and  most  agreeable  way,  to 
many  very  influential  persons  bodi  in 
church  and  state.  Indeed  so  attached 
did  both  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  lady  be- 
come to  the  doctor,  that  they  often 
contrived  to  scrape  acauaintance  witii 
strangers  of  rank  and  influence,  iu 
order  that  he  might  ^in  access  to 
their  society.  In  a  quiet  part  of  the 
mansion,  overlooking  a  prethr  lake, 
was  the  room  devoted  to  the  doctor's 
use  as  a  dormitory,  wherein  was  one 
of  sir  Joshua's  portraits  of  him  ;  and 
in  the  grounds  near  the  house  was  a 
picturesque  root^house,  raised  high 
on  sleepers,  which  was  converted  into 
a  day-study  for  the  same  philosopher 
^  a  rustic  tenement  still  existing;  and 
wherein  many  of  his  essay's  were 
composed.  On  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Thrale  1781,  his  widow  retired  to 
Bath,  but  in  1 784  re-married.  The 
second  object  of  her  choice  was 
signor  Piozzi,  a  Florentine,  who 
taught  music  in  that  city.  A 
warm  but  very  rational  expostulation 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  once 
and  for  ever  dissolved  their  friend- 
ship ;  and  soon  after  her  inconside- 
rate union,  Mrs.  Piozzi  accompanied 
her  husband  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
city,  during  her  abode  in  which  she 
joined  other  English  residents  in 
the  production  of  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  verso  and  prose,  entitled 
*The  Florence  Miscellany.*  Her 
'Observations  made  in  a  Journey 
through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,' 
is  this  lively  and  capricious  lady's 
best  prose  work,  as  is  her  sensible 
tale,  •  The  Three  Warnings,'  her  best 
poetical  one:  all   her   productions 
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savouring  more  of  the  maxim  *  Vive 
la  bagatelle'  than  of  profundity. 
She  became  a  second  time  a  widow, 
and  it  is  curious  tliat»  in  her  old  age« 
her  constant  pleasure  was  to  talk  of 
her  ancient  friendship  with  Johnson  ; 
Tvhich  we  must  favourably  interpret 
into  a  symptom  of  her  regret  for  the 
ungrateful  manner  in  which  she  had 
eventually  treated  him.  Had  she 
reflected,  wliich  she  was  capable 
enough  of  doing,  (since  Johnson, 
Boswell,  and  otliers  unite  in  admit- 
ting her  good  sense,  when  unfettered 
by  mean  considerations),  that  he  is 
alone  tlie  true  friend  wlio  advises 
justly,  and  who  remonstrates  when 
advice  is  fruitless,  she  would  have 
taken  all  from  him  patientlvi  defended 
herself  resolutely,  and  still  have  re* 
inained  unchangeably  his  friend.  She 
died  at  Bath,  aged  82,  1821.  Tho- 
mas Percival  (1740—1804),  born 
at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden, 
and  then  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Manchester.  In  that  town  he  prac- 
tised with  great  repute,  in  a  day  when 
a  devotion  to  literature  in  leisure 
hours  did  not  operate  injuriously  to 
the  medical  man ;  and  he  accordingly 
gave  to  the  world  his  sensible  *  Monu 
Tales,*  and  other  like  ethicid  works. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Manchester  Philosophical 
Society ;  but  that  institution  became 
a  sort  of  rallying  point  for  Arian 
dissenters,  of  which  Dr.  Percival 
was  one.  The  worthy  physician 
also  mingled  much  with  some  vio- 
lent political  partisans ;  so  that  all 
his  attempts  to  establish  mathemati- 
cal and  other  societies,  and  to  gain  sup- 
port for  dissenting  academies  at  War< 
rington  and  Manchester,  were  con- 
stantly frustrated.  He  died  aged  64» 
1804.  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  of  Can- 
wick,  Lincolnshire,  was  educated  at 
University  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
succeeded  his  father,  Dr.  Humphry 
Sibthorp,  as  professor  of  botany.  H e 
travelled  twice  to  Greece,  and  made 
a  collection  of  curious  plants,  which 
were  begun  in  a  splendid  form  under 
the  title  of  *  Flora  GriBca.'    He  also 


Sublished  '  Flora  Osoniensis,'  and 
ied  1796.  (See  T/tomtu  Piatt,  vol. 
iii.)  John  Fell,  of  Cockermouth,  was 
originally  a  tailor,  but  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  be- 
came a  dissenting  preacher  at  Eccles, 
Suffolk,  and  afterwards  at  Thaxsted, 
Essex.  He  was  subsequently  tutor  at 
the  academy  at  Homerton,  from  which 
he  was  dismissed,  says  his  biographer, 
for  reading  a  newspaper  on  a  Sun- 
day. A  subscription  of  100  guineas 
was  then  made  for  him  to  preach 
sermons  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. Four  only  of  these  were  de- 
livered at  the  Scots  church,  London- 
wall,  when  the  preacher  fell  a  victim 
to  a  dropsy,  1797.  Fell  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talent,  and  wrote  an- 
swers to  '  Farmer's  Essay  on  the 
Demoniacs,*^  Genuine  Protestantism,' 
and  *  An  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  one's 
Country.'  Charles  Battsux,  phi- 
losophical professor  of  the  French 
academy,  was  eminent  for  his  erudi- 
tion, as  well  as  his  private  virtues. 
His  works  are  various,  chiefly  on 
classical  literature ;  and  his  death 
was  accelerated  by  grief,  in  observing 
tluit  the  elementary  book  which  he 
wrote  for  the  military  school  at  Paris, 
did  not  succeed  so  well  as  he  wished. 
He  died  at  Paris  1780,  aged  67. 
Among  other  works  he  published 
the  four  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  Horace, 
Vida,  and  Boileau,  with  notes.  Wil- 
liam Battie,  born  in  Devonshire, 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
college,  Cambridee.  H  is  wish  to  study 
the  law  was  checked  by  poverty;  and 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  physic,  and 
practised  at  Uxbridge  and  London, 
and  became  physician  to  St.  Luke's. 
In  1738,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Bamham  Goode,  undei^master  of 
Eton-school,  a  man  whom,  for  a  sa- 
tirical poem.  Pope  has  immortalised 
in  his  Dunciad.  Dr.  Battie  was 
lampooned  for  the  active  part  which 
he  took  with  the  college  of  physi- 
cians against  Dr.  Schombei^,  in 
1750,  in  the  Battiad,  a  poem  said  to 
be  written  by  Schomberg,  Moses 
Mendez,  and  Paul  Whitehead.  Dr. 
Battie*8  observations  on  insanity  re- 
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commended  him  to  public  notice,  and 
he  was  with  Dr.  Munroe  ex- 
amined at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
commons  with  respect  to  the  private 
madhouses  in  the  kingdom.  He  died 
of  a  paralytic  stroke  1 776,  aged  75. 
Philip  Skelton,  a  divine,  born  near 
Lisbum,  in  Ireland,  1707.  After 
an  education  at  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, he  became  curate  of  Monaghan, 
and  in  1750  obtained  tlie  living  of 
Pekigo,  in. Donegal.  Here,  in  a  time 
of  scarcity,  the  charitable  pastor  even 
sold  his  library  to  supply  his  indigent 
parisliioners  with  bread."  The  bishop 
of  Clogher,  in  1 759,  presented  him  to 
the  living  of  Deocnish,in  Fermanagh, 
and  in  1760,  to  that  of  Fintona,  in 
Tyrone  ;  wliere  his  eloquence  was  so 
powerful,  that  he  gained  over  to  the 
church  the  dissenters  of  his  district. 
He  died  in  Dublin,  1787.  He  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  sermons, 
which  possess  superior  merit.  John 
Cleland,  son  of  colonel  Cleland, 
the  Will  Honeycomb  of  the  *  Specta- 
tor,' was  consul  at  Smyrna ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  went  to  the 
East  Indies.  His  quarrel  with  the 
presidency  of  Bombay  prevented  his 
advancement;  and  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  endeavoured  to  extricate 
himself  from  debt  and  the  horrors  of 
a  prison,  by  writing  infemous  publi- 
cations; which,  though  they  pro- 
cured him  not  more  than  twenty  gui- 
neas, brought  into  the  hands  of  his 
licentious  bookseller  not  less  than 
10,000/.  The  evil  tendency  of  his 
publications  caused  his  appearance 
before  the  privy  council ;  but  lord 
Granville,  the  president,  admitted 
his  plea  of  poverty ;  and,  to  en- 
gage him  no  longer  to  exercise 
his  abilities  in  such  immoral  com- 
positions, he  procured  him  a  pen- 
sion of  100/.  a  year.  His  '  Memoirs 
of  a  Coxcomb,'  and  his  '  Man  of 
Honour,'  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated for  the  depravity  of  his  foN 
mer  works.  He  died  1789,  aged  82. 
John  Whitehead,  a  methodist 
preacher,  was  well  educated ;  and, 
panting  af^er  distinction,  he  quitted 
the  trade  of  a  linendraper  at  Bristol, 


and  then  kept  a  sdiool  at  Wands- 
worth, where  he  was  patronized   by 
the  quakers,  whose  principles  be  liad 
adopted,  after  abandoning  the  society 
of  the  methodists.     He  nevt  tfavel- 
led  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  at  Ley  den  took  bis 
medical  degrees.    On  his  return,  he 
became  physician  to  the  London  dis- 
pensary, wliich,  however,  did  not  liin- 
derhim  from  preaching  the  funeral  ser- 
mon of  John  Wesley !  Of  tliat  sdiis- 
matic  he  publislied  a  copious  life; 
and  he  died   1804.     Nicolas  Ber- 
THOLON,  an  eminent  French  writer, 
bom  at  Lyons,  where  he  died  1 799. 
He  was  professor   of   medicine    at 
Montpellier,  which  he  quitted    for 
the  historical  chair  of  Lyons.     His 
works    were    written    with     ability, 
chiefly  on    electricity,     aerostation, 
vegetation,  &c.     His  memoir  on  the 
causes  of  the  prosperity  and  of  the 
decay  of  th*e  commerce  of  Lyons,  was 
a  popular  work,  published  1 782,  and 
contained  interesting  matter  on  ma- 
chines, the  arts,  &c.    John  Boybell, 
an  eminent  artist,  bom  at  Domni". 
ton,  Shropshire,  and  brought  up  as  a 
land-surveyor  under  his  father.    The 
accidental  meeting  of  some  landscapes 
so  captivated  liis  attention,  that  he 
studied  engraving.    His  landscapes, 
published  in  1745,  proved  the  source 
of  profit  as  well  as  celebrity,  and  he 
became  the  friend  of  artists  of  genius 
and  ability.     Eager  to  exhibit  the 
productions  of  his  country,  he  nobly 
stood  forth  as  the  public  encourager 
of  merit ;  and  by  opening  the  Shaks- 
peare  gallery  in   Pall-mall,   he  dis- 
played tlie  beautiful   and  highly-fi- 
nished labours  of  the  English  school. 
He  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  1791  served  the  office  of 
lord  mayor.    Sensible,of  the  esteem 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  presented 
to  the  corporation  some  valuable  pic- 
tures, preserved  as   monuments  of 
his    friendship,  in    Guildhall.    He 
died  in  1804,  aged   85.      ANnarw 
DucAREL,     born     at     Greenwich 
was    educated   at    Eton,   and    St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.    In  1757  he 
was  Lambeth  librariaD  under  Hutton, 
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and  he  devoted  himself  in  improTing 
the  catalogues  of  tliat  valuable  cof 
lection.  Of  all  hb  preferments,  that 
which  pleased  him  most  was  hiscom- 
missariate  of  St.  Catherine's,  of  which 
lie  has  given  an  elaborate  history, 
with  beautiful  engravings.  He  was 
so  fond  of  antiquities,  that  he  tra* 
veiled  every  year  in  company  with  his 
friend  Gale,  with  a  Camden's  Britan- 
nia and  a  set  of  maps ;  and  by  pro- 
ceeding about  15  miles  a  day,  exa- 
mined every  place  with  accuracy.  He 
was  clieerful  and  hospitable  ;  and  of 
his  knowledge  of  antiquities,  the 
best  specimen  is  his '  History  of  Croy- 
don Palace,'  and  of  '  Lambeth,'  &c. 
He  died  at  South  Lambeth,  aged  72, 
1785.  Charles  Michael  de  L'- 
£pEE,born  at  Paris,  became  celebrated 
for  his  humane  efforts  in  favour  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  his  salutary 
instruction,  tliesc  unfortunate  per- 
sons often  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  six  different  languages,  and  became 
profound  mathematicians  and  ready 
calculators.  This  benevolent  mau, 
after  receiving  honourable  marks  of 
esteem  and  gratitude  from  the  em- 
press of  Russia,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  king  of  France,  died 
at  Paris,  1790.  lie  was  succeeded  by 
I'abb^  Sicard,  as  superintendent  of 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Allen  Bathurst,  descended  from 
the  Bathursts  of  Northamptonsliire, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford, under  his  uncle  the  president, 
and  was  afterwards  elected  in  two 
parliaments  for  Cirencester.  He  op- 
posed Marlborough,  and  was  one  of 
the  12  lords  introduced  in  one  day, 
1711,  to  the  upper  house,  to  form  a 
roajoritv.  He  continued  firm  to  his 
political  friends,  even  in  tlieir  dis- 
grace, and  boldly  opposed  the  attain- 
der of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond ; 
and  in  17 IB,  he  showed  himself,  as  a 
speaker  among  the  peers,  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  the  measures 
of  tlie  court*  In  1704  he  liad  mar- 
ried Catherine,  daughter  of  sir  Peter 
Apsley,  of  Sussex,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  His 
only  surviving  son    was  for  some 


years  chancellor  of  England,  and 
made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Aps- 
ley. Lord  Bathurst  was  employed 
about  the  person  of  Frederic  prince 
of  Wales,  and  of  his  son  George  III. ; 
at  whose  accession  he  resigned  his 
offices  for  a  pension  of  1200/.  In 
his  private  character  lord  Bathurst 
was  a  man  of  great  generosity,  and 
affable  in  manners  ;  and  his  Ions  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Pope, 
Swifl,  and  Addison,  prove  him  to 
have  possessed  wit,  taste,  and  erudi- 
tion. He  was  attached  to  rural 
amusements,  and  fond  of  conviviality. 
He  drank  regularly  his  bottle  after 
dinner,  and  laughed  at  the  temperate 
regimen  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  which  50 
years  before  Dr.  Clieyne  had  recom- 
mended to  him,  assuriug  him  tliat  he 
would  not  live  seven  years  more  if 
he  did  not  abstain  from  wine.  He 
died  1775,  aged  91.  Poupeo  Baton r, 
a  native  of  Lucca,  eminent  as  a 
painter.  His  best  piece  is  Simon  the 
magician  contending  with  St.  Peter, 
preserved  at  Rome  in  the  great 
church  dedicated  to  the  apostle. 
Baton i  died  1 787,  aged  79.  Charles 
Count  de  Vergennes,  a  French 
statesman.  He,  in  1755,  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  France  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  wliere  his  good  conduct  me- 
rited tiie  thanks  of  his  master,  and 
the  approbation  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  of  Catherine  of  Russia.  He  was 
in  1771  ambassador  in  Sweden,  and 
promoted  the  revolution  whicli  made 
Gustavus  master  of  his  countiy  ;  and 
on  tlie  accession  of  Louis  XYI. 
he  was  recalled  to  be  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Whilst  he  spread  the 
influence  of  France  through  Europe, 
he  eagerly  promoted  general  tran- 
quillity. In  his  politics  towards  the 
English  he  greatly  erred  ;  and  by  sup* 
porting  the  Americans  in  their  revolt 
against  the  mother  country,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  system  which 
hurled  his  master  from  his  throne. 
His  treaty  of  peace  with  England, 
in  1783,  was  followed  by  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  which  proved  beneficial 
o  both  countries.  He  died  1  787, 
aged  68,  and  was  magnificently  |i)u- 
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ried  by  the  order  of  Louis,  who  shed 
tears  of  affection  over  the  ashes  of 
Ilia  favourite  minister.  William 
Whitehead  was  born  1715  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  father  was  a  baker. 
He  obtained,  at  the  age  of  14,  a  no- 
mination to  Winchester  college,  and 
there  obtained  a  prize  for  a  poem 
which  Pope  set  to  the  scholars,  when 
he  visited  the  scliool  in  company  with 
lord  Peterborough.  Though  respect* 
able  in  the  school  for  abilities,  he  lost 
the  election  to  New  college  for  want 
of  friends,  and  entered  at  Clare  hall^ 
Cambridge,  wiiere  as  ^he  son  of  a 
baiter,  he  had  a  claim  to  a  scholar- 
sliip.  In  1742  he  became  fellow, 
and  tlien  engaged  in  the  family  of 
lord  Jersey,  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and 
to  his  friend  general  Stevens.  Amidst 
the  independence  of  liis  situation,  he 
directed  his  thouglits  to  dramatic 
composition,  and  produced  his  *  Ro* 
man  Father,'  and  liis  '  Creusa.'  which 
met  with  great  applause.  In  1754 
he  accompanied  his  pupil  and  lord 
Nuneham  on  the  continent,  and 
through  Germany  passed  to  Italy, 
and  returned  tlirough  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  in  1756.  The 
views  of  iiome  were  not  lost  on  tlie 
imagination  of  n  man  of  genius  and 
of  taste ;  and  on  liis  return,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  public  his  elegy,  written 
at  Haut-villiers,  an  ode  on  the  cam- 

Signa  of  Rome,  and  five  eclogues. 
y  the  interest  of  lady  Jersey,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  and  register 
to  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  two 
years  after  succeeded  Cibber  as  poet- 
Ian  reut.  Thus  raised  to  independ- 
ence, he  continued  the  friend  of  the 
two  noblemen  over  whose  education 
he  had  presided  ;  and  the  many  days 
which  he  passed  at  Nuneham  and 
JMiddleton  park,  were  proofs  of  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  as  much  as  of 
the  virtues,  and  the  grateful  genero- 
sity of  his  pupils.  In  the  midst  of 
these  pleasing  assiduities  of  friend- 
ship, lie  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  muses  ;  and  besides  his  occasional 
odes,  he  wrote  the  *  School  for  Lo- 
vers,' a  comedy  acted  at  Drury-lane, 
1702.     He  died  suddenly,  afler  a 


short  confinement,  17d5.  John  En- 
tick,  a  clergyman  and  schoolmaster 
at  Stepney,  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Latin  and  of  a  spelling  dictionary. 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  war 
terminated  in  1763,  a  histoiy  of 
London  abridged  from  Stow,  and 
other  works.  He  died  1760.  Ca- 
TBFBiNE  Macaolat,  daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,  Esq.  In  1760  she 
married  Dr.  Macaulay,  a  physician, 
and  af^er  his  death  she  took  for  her 
second  husband,  1778,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Graham,  brother  to  the  empiric  of 
that  name.  Slie  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary love  of  liberal  principles ; 
and  her  conduct  was  often  so  ro- 
mantic, that  in  1785  she  passed  over 
to  America,  to  become  acquainted 
with  Washington,  who  continued  one 
of  her  regular  correspondents.  She 
died  1791.  She  published  the  his- 
tory of  England  from  James  I  to 
the  Brunswick  line,  '  Remarks  on 
liobbes's  Rudiments  of  Government,' 
and  other  works,  tinged  with  her  pe- 
culiar political  sentiments;  and  her 
friend  Dr.  Wilson  so  much  admired 
lier  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty, 
that  he  set  up  her  statue  in  the 
chancel  of  his  parish  church  of  Wal- 
brook,  which  was  very  properly  re- 
moved by  the  next  incumbent.  M  Aar 
Robinson,  known  for  her  genius  and 
misfortunes,  was  bom  at  Bristol, 
where  her  father,  an  American,  was 
captain  of  a  sliip  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  she  married  Mr.  Robinson,  an 
attorney,  which  proved  the  source  of 
much  misery.  Her  husband  was  un- 
fortunate and  extravagant,  and  after 
accompanying  him  to  a  jail,  she 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  stage. 
As  her  person  was  pleasing,  and  her 
abilities  respectable,  she  appeared 
with  credit  in  the  characters  of  Ju- 
liet, Oplielia,  Rosalind,  Imogene, 
Viola,  &c.  Whilst  rising  in  the  public 
estimation  under  Garrick,  she  unfor- 
tunately attracted,  in  the  character  of 
Perdita,  tlie  attention  of  the  prince 
of  Wales ;  and  those  who  ought  to 
have  defended  his  virtue,  became 
the  criminal  encouragers  of  a  licen- 
tious amour,  which  this  frail  woman 
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had  not  the  prudence  to  withstand. 
She  left  the  stage  for  the  guilty  pro- 
tection of  her  Florizel;  but  soon 
became  indifferent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
once-enraptured  prince.  Thus  cut 
off  from  the  protection  of  her  hus- 
band, and  lost  to  virtue  and  to  ho- 
nour, she  became  the  degraded  mis- 
ress  of  profligate  men.  She  died  at 
the  end  of  1800,  aged  42,  and  was 
buried  in  Old  Windsor  churchyard, 
where  some  elegant  lines,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Pratt,  mark  her  untimely 
tomb.  She  wrote  a  number  of  poeti- 
cal trifles  under  the  name  of  *  Laura 
Maria'^  and  '  Vancenza,'  a  romance. 
Louis  DB  Jaucoubt,  a  Frenchman, 
who  disregarded  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  rank  for  the  pleasures  of 
stud^.  His  knowledge  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  he  conducted  the  'Bi- 
blioth^que  Raisonn^e/  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1740,  and  assisted 
Gaubius  and  others  in  the  *  Museum 
Sebeeanum'  in  1754.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  of  the  academies  of  Berlin  and 
Stockholm  ;  but  refused  the  liberal 
invitations  of  the  Stadtholder  to  settle 
in  Holland,  observing  that  he  had  no 
necessities  nor  ambition,  but  only 
wished  for  studious  obscurity.  He 
died  1780.  Hobacb  Bbnbdict  de 
Saussube  was  born  at  Geneva,  1740. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
elected  philosophical  professor  at  Ge- 
neva, and  continued  there  with  great 
public  advantage  for  t  wenty-fl  ve  years, 
lie  first  visited  Paris  in  1768,  and 
next  examined  the  discoveries  of 
Montgolfler  at  Lyons,  and  travelled 
through  Holland,  Belgium,  England, 
and  Italy.  He  visited  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  with  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton examined  Vesuvius,  and  after- 
wards measured  the  crater  of  ^tna. 
He  discovered  some  valuable  plants, 
and  also  invented  various  instru- 
ments for  the  operations  of  science 
and  of  art.  His  next  excursions 
were  on  the  Alps ;  and  after  cross- 
ing them  fourteen  times  by  eight  dif- 
ferent routes,  he  ascended  to  the  po- 
sitive summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  where 
the  rarity  of  the  air  nearly  stopped 


his  respiration.  He  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Paris ;  and  the  emperor  Joseph,  when 
at  Geneva,  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  philosopher.  In  the  French 
revolution,  he  was  elected  on  the 
union  of  his  country  to  France,  to 
the  national  assembly ;  but  the  dis- 
orders of  the  times  ruined  his  little 
fortune,  and  broke  his  heart,  1799. 
He  is  author  of  various  philosophical 
works  on  thunder,  electricity,  hy- 
grometry,  and  the  structure  and  na- 
tural productions  of  the  Alps.  Jo- 
seph RicHABDsoN,  of  Hexliam,  Nor- 
thumberland, entered  at  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge,  in  1774,  and 
afterwards  studied  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  wrote  criticisms  on 
the  RoUiad,  ai  d  probationary  odes 
for  the  laureatsltip,  in  which  he  cen- 
sured with  broad  satire  the  great 
public  characters  of  the  times,  and 
*  The  Fugitive,'  a  comedy,  performed 
with  some  applause.  He  was  for 
some  time  in  parliament,  but  did  not 
distinguish  himself  as  an  orator.  He 
died  1803.  Simon  LiNOtrsT,  born 
1736  at  Rheims,  went  in  the  suite 
of  the  French  general  against  Por- 
tugal ;  and  during  a  residence  in 
Spain  he  applied  himself  to  the  lan- 
guage, and  translated  some  dramatic 
pieces  into  French.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  by  the  brilliant  powers 
of  his  eloquence  at  the  bar  acquired 
great  celebrity,  especially  in  his 
masterly  defence  of  Aiguillon, 
and  Morangies.  His  high  reputa- 
tion excited  the  jealousy  of  rivals  ; 
and  by  an  unmanly  combination  they 
obtained  a  decree  from  the  parlia- 
ment that  he  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  plead.  Thus  robbed  of 
his  honours,  he  had  recourse  to  his 
pen,  and  produced  several  political 
pamphlets,  a  periodical  journal,  and 
his  celebrated  '  Theorv  of  the  Laws.' 
The  freedom  of  his  observations  ex- 
cited against  him  the  persecution 
of  Maurepas ;  and  he  fled  to  Swit-. 
zerland,  and  then  to  Holland,  and  to 
London.  From  England  he  passed 
to  Brussels,  and  wrote  a  petition  to 
Vergennes  to  be  permitted  to  return 
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to  France  in  security.  His  request 
was  granted;  but  in  1779  some  poli- 
tical delinquency  threw  him  into  the 
Bastille,  wnence,  after  two  years,  he 
was  liberated  on  promise  of  being 
moderate  in  his  writings.  He  soon 
after  came  again  to  England,  where 
he  wrote  his  Memoirs  of  the  Bastille, 
and  then  retired  to  Brussels,  where 
he  began  his  *  Political  Annals.*  His 
observations  on  the  freedom  of  the 
navigation  of  tlie  Scheldt,  were  read 
with  admiration  by  the  people  of 
Brabant ;  and  Joseph  II.  permitted 
him  to  come  to  Vienna,  and  present- 
ed him  with  1000  ducats.  Regard- 
less of  this  kindness,  he  scrupled  not 
to  defend  the  measures  which  Van- 
dernoot  and  the  rebellious  Braban- 
ters  were  meditating  against  the  au- 
thority of  their  monarch  ;  and  being 
thereupon  banished  from  Germany^ 
he  came  to  Paris  to  share  in  the 
dangers  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
1791  appeared  at  the  bar  of  tlie  na- 
tional assembly  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo.  During 
the  reign  of  terror,  he  fled  from  the 
capital,  but  was  discovered,  and  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  suffered  by 
the  guillotine,  1 794,  on  pretence  of 
having  disgraced  his  nation  by  pay- 
ing the  tribute  of  respect  to  the  go- 
vernments of  London  and  Vienna. 
Julius  Bate,  a  friend  of  Hutchinson, 
the  author  of  Hutchinsonianism,was 
recommended  by  that  hypothetical 
writer  to  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  gave  him  the  living  of  Sutton, 
in  Sussex.  He  attended  Hutchin- 
son in  his  last  illness,  and  contra- 
dicted the  report  that  his  friend  on 
his  deathbed  liad  recanted  to  Dr.. 
Mead  the  publication  of  his  writings. 
Dr.  Mead,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had 
much  to  his  surprise  been  dismissed 
from  his  attendance  on  Hutchinson. 
Bate  was  author  of  some  valuable 
pieces  on  criticism  and  divinity,  and 
in  defence  of  his  friend  s  system.  He 
died  1771.  Thomas  PowNALL,born 
in  Lincolnshire,  became  eovernor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  of  Mas- 
sachussets,  which  he  exchanged  in 
1760  for  that  of   South  Carolina. 


In  the  American  war  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  comptroller-geDe- 
ral  of  the  expenditure,  &c.  of  tlie 
army  in  Germany,     He  died  at  Bath 
much  respected  1795,  aged  73.     He 
was  a  man  of  great  information,  and 
well  skilled  in  antiquities.   He  wrote 
besides  other  works,    *  Memoirs  on 
Drainage  and  Navigation,'  *  Treatise 
on  Antiquities,'  and  a  *  Description 
of  Antiquities  in  the  Provincia  Ro> 
mana  of  Gaul.'   Nicolas  Stofflet, 
of  Luneville,  for  some  years  served 
in  the  French  army  as  a  private  sol- 
dier.     During    the    revolutioOy    he 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  royalty, 
and,   seizing   Bressuire,    maintained 
himself  against  tlie  troops  of  the  Con- 
vention.    Hoche  prevailed  upon  him 
at  last  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  to 
be  reconciled    to    the  government. 
Stofflet  agreed  to  an  armistice  in  1 795 ; 
but  soon  after  his  conduct  was  inter- 
preted as  subversive  of  tlie  treat3-,  and, 
as  he  was  defenceless,  he  was  easily 
seized  and  dragged  to  Angers,  where 
he  was  shot,  1796,  in  his  44th  year. 
Tliis  active  leader,  who  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of 
the  Convention,  had  been,  during  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  present  at 
150  battles  ;  and  he  displayed  in  his 
last  moments  tlie  same  intrepidity 
which  liad  marked  his  life.     Israel 
Mauduit,  bom  at  Exeter,  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministiT  among  the  dis- 
senters, but  soon  quitted  his  clerical 
employment  to  be  partner  witli  his 
brother  Jasper,  a  London  merchant. 
In  1760  he  wrote   'Considerations 
on  the  German  War,'  and  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  agent  for  die 
province     of     Massachussets,    and 
consequently  became  a  warm    par- 
tisan  in   the  disputes  between  the 
Americans  and    the   mother  coun- 
try.    He  died   1787,  aged  79.     M. 
Mechain,  a  native  of  Lyons,  who 
made  observations  on  the  eclipse  seen 
at   Versailles,   1774.    His  work  on 
the  great  comet  of  1661,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  again  expected  in  1790 
procured  him  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy in  1782 ;  and  he  was  employed 
in  1792  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
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meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Bar- 
celona.     He  finished  the  work  in 
1798,  and  proposed  to  extend  it  to 
the  Baleares ;  but  lie  died  before  the 
completion  of  his  labours  of  a  fever, 
on  tne  coast  of  Valencia,  1805.     He 
edited  the  *  Connoissance  des  Temps,* 
and  was  much  respected  for  his  gene- 
ral information.     Ralph  Griffiths, 
a  native  of  Shropshire,  known  in  the 
republic  of  letters  as  the  first  editor 
and  printer  of  the  *  Monthly  Review,' 
a  periodical  work,  begun  in  1 749,  and 
by  his  assiduity  and  the  co-operation 
of  men  of  talents  and  information, 
raised  to  great  celebrity.    This  use- 
ful work  was  so  ably  and  successfully 
conducted,  that  it  procured  him  a 
comfortable  independence,  on  which 
he  retired  to  his  residence  at  Turn- 
ham  Green,  some  years  before   his 
death.      He  died    1803,  aged    83. 
Benjamin  Still ingflfbt,   a    natu- 
ralist and  poet,  grandson  of  the  bi- 
shop.    His  father  (Edward)  had  dis- 
pleased his  father  by  marriage,and  the 
displeasure  of  the  bishop  proved  inju- 
rious to  his  posterity.    He  died  1708, 
and  Benjamin,  his  only  son,  was  edu- 
cated at  Norwich-school*  and  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  a  fellowship  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  Bentley,  the  master,  who 
had  been  his  father's  friend,  and  his 
grandfather's  chaplain.  Thrown  upon 
the  world,  he  visited  Italy,  and  on  his 
return,  by  the  friendship  of  lord  Bar- 
rington,  he  obtained  the  place   of 
barrack-master  at  Kensington.    He 
succeeded  to  some  property  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wyndham  of 
Norfolk,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
abroad,  and  studied  history  and  bo- 
tany ;  and  he  died   1771,  aged  69. 
His    works  are  the    '  Calendar   of 
Flora,'      '  Miscellaneous      Travels,' 
•  The  Principles  and  Powers  of  Har- 
mony,' and  some  poems.     Michael 
Jean  Sedaxnb,  born  at  Paris,  1719, 
left  the  employment  of  stonemason 
for  literature,  and  by  frequenting  the 
theatre,  imbibed  such  partiality  for 
dramatic  pieces,  that  he  directed  the 
powers  of  his  ardent  imagination  to 
the  composition  of  a  play.     He  was 
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successful,  and  in  1754  Mouet,  di- 
rector of  the  comic  opera,  by  employ- 
ing the  talents  of  the  new  dramatist, 
commanded  numerous  audiences.  Se- 
daine  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man, 
and  his  abilities  procured  him  a  seat 
in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
died  1797.  His  comic  operas  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  '  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,'  and  '  Blue  Beard,'  still  occa- 
sionally make  their  appearance  on  the 
English  stage.  William  Boyce, 
bom  in  London  17 10,  was  a  chorister 
at  St.  Paul's ;  but  he  made  such  a 
proficiency  in  music,  that  the  highest 
expectations  were  formed  of  him. 
His  master.  Dr.  Greene,  at  his  death 
entrusted  his  MSS.  to  his  care,  and 
the  publication  of  his  anthems ;  but 
an  incurable  deafness  came  as  it 
were  to  darken  all  the  prospects  of 
the  young  proficient.  Perseverance, 
however,  overcame  every  difficulty, 
and  he  was  honourably  made  in 
1749  Mus.  D.  by  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  in  1757  master 
of  the  king's  band,  and  afterwards 
organist  and  composer  to  the  chapel 
royal.  He  died  1779.  His  songs  will 
ever  be  admired  for  elegance  and 
taste;  and  his  anthems,  oratorios, 
and  other  musical  compositions,  if 
not  works  of  profound  science,  pos- 
sess great  merit.  Pbtee  Whallet, 
of  Northamptonshire,  was  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors'  and  St.  John*s 
college,  Oxford.  He  was  chosen  in 
1768  master  of  the  grammar-school 
of  Christ's  hospital,  which  he  resign- 
ed in  1776,  and  soon  after  succeeded 
to  St.  01ave*s  school  in  Southwark. 
He  obtained  St.  Sepukhre^s  vicarage, 
Northampton,  and  afterwards  St. 
Margaret  Pattens,  and  Horley,  Sus- 
sex. He  died  1791.  He  wrote  an 
inquiry  into  the  learning  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  new 
edition  of  Bea  Jonson's  works  with 
notes.  Bkernstahl,  professor  of 
the  oriental  languages  at  Upsal,  was 
a  native  of  Sudermania.  He  visited 
Europe  with  his  pupils,  the  sons  of 
baron  Rudbek,  and  afterwards  tra- 
velled to  Turkey,  and  died  at   Sa- 
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lonica,   1779.     His  entertaiDing  let- 
ters, written  in  Swedish  during  hb 
travels,   have    been   translated  into 
German    and    English.      Jean    lk 
Fran9    Marquis     de    Pompignan, 
born  at  Montauban,   1709.     He  cul- 
tivated the  muses,  and  his  tragedy  of 
Dido  raised  him   to  the  rank  of  a 
poet,  little  inferior  to  Racine.     He 
became  member  of  the  French  aca- 
demy 1760,  and  pronounced,  at  his 
admission,  a  discourse  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  wherein  he  alleged  that 
the  man  of  religion  and  virtue   is 
the  only  true  philosopher.     This,  as 
might  be  expected,  drew  upon  him 
the  ridicule  of  the  profligate  philoso- 
phers of  the  times,  Voltaire,  Helve- 
tius,  and  their  associates,  and  drove 
him  from  Paris  to  his  estate ;  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the 
study,  occupation,  and  duties  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion.     He  died  there 
of  apoplexy,  1784.     His  works  con- 
sist of  dramatic  pieces— moral  dis- 
courses—sacred  odes — an  imitation 
of  the  Georgics — and '  Voyage  de  Lan- 
guedoc.'    Pierre  do  Belloi,  a  native 
of  Auvergne,  who,  after  being  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  retired  to  Russia, 
where  he  assumed  the  character  of  a 
comedian.     He  returned  to  Parts  in 
1758,  and  published   the  tragedy  of 
Titus,  and  that  of  Zelmira  ;  but  his 
mo3t  popular  piece  was   the   *  Siege 
of  Calais.'     The  magistrates  of  Calais 
honoured  him  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city  in  consequence  of  its  pro- 
duction,   and    placed    his    portrait 
amon^  those  of  their  benefactors; 
and  Voltaire  paid  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the   genius  and  merit  of 
the  poet.  *Uaston  'and  *  Hazard'  were 
pieces  alike  successful ;   but  his  sub- 
sequent plays,  *  Peter  the  Cruel,*  and 
*  Gabrielle  de  Vergi,*  were  so  little  ad- 
mired,   that  the    poet*s  heart  sank 
through  disappointment ;   he  fell  a 
prey   to  a  lingering    disease ;    and 
though   Louis  XVI.  with  exemplary 
benevolence  sent  him  50  louis  d'or, 
he   expired   1775,  aged  48.      Gian 
Battista  Beccaria,  a  learned  monk 
of  Mondovi,  was  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy and   mathematics    at   Palermo  ' 


and  Rome.     He  wrote  diissertat.i   - 

on  electricity,  and  an  essay  on  u.- 
cause  of  storms  ;  and  died  at  Turir . 
1781.     Jacopo    Bartolomso    Bec- 
caria, a  native  of  Bononia,  studicni 
medicine,  and  became   professor  u! 
natural  philosophy  in  his  iiatiTe  tovc. 
As  a  medical  reader  he  acquired  opi}- 
lence  and  (ame.     Hb  publicatioDs  o : 
philosophical  and    medical   8ubjec:> 
were  numerous ;  and  his  opinion  w^ 
courted  by  the  learned  of  Europe, 
and  his  name  enrolled  among  their 
most  respectable  societies.      E^ccaru 
studied  the  diseases  of  the  temper  as 
well  as  those  of  the  body,  and  by  per- 
severance  converted   his   own   sour 
disposition  to   mildness  and   plac.il 
composure.     He  died  1766,  aged  84. 
Cssare,  Marquis  di   Beccaria,  an 
Italian  philosopher,  published  a  trea- 
tise   on    crimes   and    piinishineot>, 
which   proved  a  popular  work,  aud 
was     translated    into    various    lan- 
guages.     He  died  1795,    aged    75. 
Pierre   db  Beaumarchais.    sod  ot 
a  clockmaker,  was  born  at  Paris  )  7^2. 
He  was  brought  up   to  his  iatherV 
profession,  and  invented  a  new  es- 
capement in    the    machinery    of  a 
watch,  which  was  disputed  with  hira 
by  another  artist,  but  honourably  ad- 
judged to  him.    He  was  also  emlncDt 
as  a  musician,  and  was  noticed  by  the 
sisters  of  Louis  XV.    and   libcralK 
patronized  for    the  part    which  hV 
supported  in  their  private  concert>. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revL- 
lution,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  then 
to  England  ;  but  afterwards  retum<?d 
to  France  and  was  imprisoned.    Libe- 
rated with  difficulty  from  the  Abba\  o, 
he  died  suddenly  in  1 799,  aged  t>9. 
lie  wrote  the  plays  *  Eugenie,' '  Le< 
Deux  Amis,'  *  The  Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo,* and  *  Tarare,'  the   latter    an 
opera  ;  and  became  wealthy  by  their 
successful  representation.     Laurent 
DE  LA  Beaumblle,  a  native  of  Val- 
leraugues,  honourably  treated  in  Den- 
mark, and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  1 759,  be  was 
confined  in  the  Bastille  for  his  book 
called  *  Mes  Pens^es  ;*  but  he  was  re- 
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stored  to  liberty,  and  retired  to  Tou- 
louse. He  was  afterwards  librarian 
to  the  king ;  but  a  dropsy  in  the 
chest  rapidly  terminated  his  life,  1 773, 
in  his  46th  year.  His  most  valuable 
works  are, '  Memoirs  of  Mad.  Main- 
tenon,'  and  a  Commentary  on  Vol- 
taire's *  Henriade.*  FKaciVAL  Pott, 
bom  in  Threadneedle  street,  Lon- 
don, 1718.  Though  he  had  the  pro- 
spect of  church  preferment  by  means 
of  his  patron,  Rishop  Wilcox,  he 
chose  tlie  profession  of  a  surgeon. 
In  1745  he  was  elected  surgeon  of 
St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital,  and  in 
1 764  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  After  a  long  life,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  mankind,  he  died 
1788,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  caught 
in  visiting  a  country  patient.  Tliis 
worthy  man  advanced  the  science  of 
surgery,  not  only  by  the  result  of 
long  experince,  but  by  the  invention 
of  several  surgical  instruments,  and 
by  some  valuable  treatises.  The 
chief  of  his  works  are,  *  A  Treatise  on 
Hernia,*  *  On  Wounds  of  the  Head,* 
•  Observations  on  Fistula  Lacrymalis,' 
and  *  Remarks  on  Hydrocele  and 
on  Cataract.*  Gregory  Sharpe,  born 
in  Yorkshire  1713,  came  from  Hull 
school  to  Westminster,  and  then  went 
to  Aberdeen.  He  was  eventually 
elected  minister  of  Broadway  chapel, 
St  James's,  and  then  made  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple. He  died  1771.  Dr.  Sharpe 
wrote  a  *  Review  of  the  Controversy 
about  the  Demoniacs  of  the  New 
Testament,'  '  Two  Dissertations  on 
the  Origin  of  Language,  and  the  Power 
of  Letters,  with  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,* 
and  a  '  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke  against 
Leibnitz.*  Pierre  Poissonnier,  a 
physician  of  Dijon,  one  of  the  first 
who  read  chemical  lectures  at  Paris. 
He  was  sent  by  the  court  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  request  of  Elizabeth, 
empress  of  Russia,  who  wished  for 
the  advice  of  an  eminent  physician  ; 
and  on  his  return  he  was  made  first 
physician  to  the  army,  and  obtained 
a  pension  of  12,000  livres.  There- 
volution  sent  him  with  all  his  family 
into  confinement;   but  he  was  re- 
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stored  to  liberty  after  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre, and  died  1797,  aged  79. 
He  wrote  treatises  on  *The  means 
of  rendering  Sea  Water  potable,* 
'  On  the  Fevers  of  St.  Domingo,*  and 
*  On  the  Diseases  of  Seamen.*  John 
Baskerville,  a  native  of  Worcester- 
shire, distinguished  as  a  printer. 
From  a  writing-master  at  Birming- 
ham, he  became  a  japanner,  and  five 
years  after,  in  1750,  he  commenced 
printer.  He  spent  much  money  in 
the  improvement  of  this  favourite 
pursuit,  and  it  was  not  before  1756 
that  he  published  his  first  work,  a 
beautiful  4to.  edition  of  Virgil  Other 
books  equal  in  beauty  issued  from  his 
press,  till  in  1765  he  solicited  his 
friend  Dr.  Franklin  to  procure  him 
at  Paris  purchasers  for  his  types. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  prevented 
his  meeting  the  encouragement  which 
he  hoped ;  but  after  his  death  the 
types,  much  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
booksellers  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
British  nation,  were  doomed  to  add 
celebrity  to  the  labours  of  the  literati 
of  France,  who  purchased  them  in 
1779  for  3700/.  and  soon  after  ex- 
pended not  less  than  100,000/.  in 
printing  the  works  of  Voltaire.  Bas- 
kerville, in  his  private  character,  was 
indolent,  peevish,  and  resentful ;  and 
he  was  so  far  an  infidel,  that  he  raised 
himself  a  mausoleum  in  his  ground 
that  his  body  might  not  rest  among 
Christians,  whose  religion  he  disre- 
garded. He  died  1775,  aged  69. 
Joseph  Hiohmore,  born  in  London, 
early  showed  a  strong  inclination  for 
painting ;  but  his  fatlier  bound  liini 
clerk  to  an  attorney.  Nature  how- 
ever prevailed  over  parental  autho- 
rity ;  and  young  High  more,  guided  by 
his  own  genius,  gradually  became  a 
professed  artist  in  1715,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  clerkship.  In  1716  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  HiUer, 
and  removed  from  the  city  in  1724 
to  a  house  in  Linco]n*s-inn-6elds. 
His  engagements  now  grew  upon 
him  ;  he  was  employed  in  painting 
an  historical  picture  of  the  knights 
of  the  Bath,  on  the  revival  of  the 
order,  and  he  was  then  engaged  on 
b2 
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the  portrait  of  Uie  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  some  time  afler  on  those  of 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  chief  nobility.  In  1734 
he  made  an  excursion  to  Paris,  to 
copy  the  famous  group  of  The  Court 
of  Lycomedes,  which  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  at  Char- 
lottenburg  m  Prussia.  In  1744  he 
painted  a  set  of  pictures  on  the  his- 
tory of  Pamela,  then  just  published, 
and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  author,  Ricliardson.  His 
paintings,  during  a  practice  of  46 
years,  were  numerous,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  in 
tlie  Foundling  hospital,  the  good 
Samaritan,  the  finding  of  Moses,  the 
Harlowe  Family  from  Clarissa,  and 
the  Graces  unveiling  Nature.  He 
died  wealthy  at  Canterbury,  aged  87, 
1780.  GuiLLAUME  BrRTHiEB,  a  Je- 
suit, born  at  Issondun,  known  as  the 
conductor  of  the  Journal  de  Trevoux, 
for  17  years.  He  was  an  able  critic  ; 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  his  order, 
he  was  made  a  royal  librarian,  and 
joint  preceptor  to  Louis  XVI.  and 
Monsieur,  but  in  18  months  resigned 
his  employments  and  retired  to  Os- 
semburg.  He  returned  to  France, 
and  died  of  a  fall  at  Bourges,  1 782, 
aged  78.  His  translation  of  the 
psalms  into  French,  and  *  L'Histoire 
de  I'EgHse  Gallicane,'  are  proofs  of 
his  taste  and  erudition.  William 
Lauder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
published  in  1739  an  edition  of 
Johnston's  psalms,  and  in  1742  was 
appointed  master  of  Dundee  school. 
He  afterwards  came  to  London,  and 
in  1747  began  to  publish  in  the 
*  Gentleman's  Magazine '  his  forgeries 
on  Milton,  which  in  1 75 1  he  collected 
together  under  the  title  of  an  *  Essay 
on  Milton's  use  and  imitation  of  the 
Moderns  in  his  Paradise  Lost.'  His 
quotations,  though  for  some  time  sup- 
posed to  be  genuine,  were  proved  to 
be  forgeries  from  Grotius  and  others, 
by  Mr.  Bowie  and  Dr.  Douglas  ;  and 
the  plagiarist  thereupon  subscribed 
a  confession  of  his  offence,  dictated 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  acknowledged 
tlie  baseness  of  his  conduct.      He 


subsequently  went  to  Barbadoe$.3:: 
died  there,  1 77 1 .  John  Bovll  %  > 
educated  at  Oriel  coll^,  Oxfcri 
and  died  on  his  birthday,  i78B,^f' 
63.  He  was  the  first  detector 
Lauder's  forgeries,  and  publUbed : 
fine  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  i 
Spanish.  William  Bowyeb,  b-tn; 
in  London,  1699,  and  educated.: 
Merchant  Tailors* and  St  John's cjI- 
lege,  Cambridge,  followed  the  b^- 
ness  of  his  &ther,  who  was  a  ^n^^jf- 
of  eminence ;  and  his  first  pubii  :-^ 
tion  was  *  Selden's  Works,  by  WilkiiK 
He  was  printer  of  the  votes  of  ur 
house  of  commons  io  1?29,  by  u. 
friendsliip  of  Onslow  the  sptsi' 
and  held  that  lucrati?e  office  !' 
nearly  60  years.  In  1761,  he  i-^ 
appomted  printer  to  the  Rod>^ 
ciety,  and  two  years  after  he  p^ 
lished  an  excellent  edition  of  i- 
New  Testament.  It  was  not  ipo  } 
in  printing  books  in  a  superior  ^:;i' 
that  Bowyer  distinguislied  biio^'l 
but  in  enriching  various  worb  »"-• 
notes,  prefaces,  and  dissertat '>? 
He  took,  in  1 706,  John  Nichilj  i / 
his  partner.  His  literary  careers* 
finished  in  1777,  by  thepublifsi* 
of  Bentley's  dissertations  on  Phala  :- 
with  additional  notes.  He  di.v  ' 
November  of  tlie  same  year,  :;> 
78.  The  public  character  of  -'^ 
Bowyer  was  the  theme  of  "ni^^'' 
admiration,  w^hile  his  private  uit J-* 
proclaimed  him  a  man  of  probity,  j: 
the  friend  of  humanity.  His j'' 
perty,  which  was  the  honoursWr." 
quisition  of  industry,  was  lett  t-'  -  • 
son,  except  some  handsome  Ic^^ ' 
and  annuities  to  three  poor  prji'  * 
of  sober  life,  and  who  were  well  ^r 
sed  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Sajj" 
Badcock,  son  of  a  butcher  of  i* '  '- 
Molton,  was  born  1747,  and  «>' 
educated  in  the  tenets  of  the  di-  '• 
ters.  He  early  imbibed  some  oi  i- 
strong  principles  of  the  metboi» ;'' 
on  free  grace,  election,  &c, ;  «^  •' 
in  his  maturer  years  he  totally  at^' 
doned.  His  first  emploj-roent  s*  ^ 
pastor  was  at  Wimbome,  in  Dj!>^^ 
shire ;  whence  he  removed  to  R»^' 
staple,  in  Devonshire.    IntbiiE^* 
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situation,    he     met    some    of    Dr. 
I*riestley*s  theological  works,  which 
he  admired  so  much,  that  he  visited 
him,    and   afterwards  corresponded 
with  him.    His  vivacity  however,  the 
modest   elegance  of  his   discourses, 
and  the  easiness  of  his  manners,  soon 
raised  him  enemies  among  men  who 
had  emhraced  the  rigid  tenets  of  the 
nonconformists  ;  and  he  was  ejected 
from  his  office,  in  1 777,  on  a  scanda- 
lous imputation,  which  proved  false, 
and  highly  reflected  on  (lis  accusers, 
[ie  retired  to  South  Molton,  and  in 
1780   he   began    to    write    for    the 
Monthly  Review,  and  likewise  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  on  the  topic 
of  the  day,  the  materiality  or  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul.     As  a  reviewer, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  critique 
on  Madan's  Thelyphthora,  and  the 
Chattertonian  controversy ;  but  when 
Priestley's    *  Corruptions  of   Chris- 
tianity* appeared,  his    observations 
upon  it  were  so  forcible,  and  so  well 
supported,  that  they  drew  an  answer 
from  the  author  in  less  than  a  month, 
in  which  the  abilities  of  the  unknown 
critic  were  candidly  allowed   to  be 
respectable.    Priestley  found  himself 
likewise  attacked  by  Horsley  ;  and 
when  Badcock,  in  the  Review,  praised 
the  performance,  the  offended  uni- 
tarian, who  had  discovered  him,  ac- 
cused him  of  misrepresentation.  Bad- 
cock  had  the  good  sense  not  to  reply. 
During  his  residence  at  South  Mol- 
ton, he  married  the   niece  of   the 
famous  John  Wesley  ;  and  from  the 
papers  which   he  received  by  that 
union,  he  published  an  account  of 
the  family.     His  character  was  now 
so  well  established,  that  his  assistance 
was  courted  by  Dr.  Joseph  White, 
Hebrew  professor  at   Oxford,  who 
had  been  appointed   Bampton    lec- 
turer, in   1 783  ;  and  soon  after  were 
preached  by  the  professor  a  series  of 
sermons,  which  astonished,  by  their 
depth  and  eloquence,  the  theologians 
of  the  day.      For  three  successive 
terms,  the  church  of    St.    Mary  at 
Oxford  was  crowded  with  an  audi- 
tory breathless  in  admiration  of  the 
splendour  of  diction  and  vividness  of 


imagery  manifested  in  these  dis- 
courses. What  the  extent  of  this 
connexion  was,  has  been  a  matter  of 
controversy ;  but  it  is  now  commonly 
understood  that  the  professor  had  the 
meanness  to  pass  off*  the  purchased 
and  very  superior  productions  of  the 
dissenter  for  his  own.  If  Dr.  White 
had  been  more  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  so  justly  deserved, 
his  character  might  have  been  unas- 
sailed,  and  he  might  liave  securely  re- 
posed under  the  laurels  of  his  coad- 
jutor. In  1766  Badcock  quitted  the 
dissenters,  and  in  the  following  spring 
was  ordained,  and  officiated  at  the 
Octagon  Chapel,  Bath,  where  he 
preached  a  much  admired  charity 
sermon  ;  and  he  also  preached  before 
the  judges  at  Exeter,  in  Lent,  1783, 
and  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  style 
betrayed  his  part  in  the  Bampton 
Lectures.  He  died,  1784,  of  a  bi- 
lious complaint,  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  sir  John  Chichester,  baronet. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  weak, 
and  he  was  frequently  attacked  by 
delirious  headaclis,  which  so  much  af- 
fected his  spirits,  diat  he  dreaded  the 
loss  of  reason  far  more  than  that  of  life. 
Joseph  White  (1746—1814),  bom 
at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  was  the 
son  of  a  weaver.  An  early  turn  for 
reading,  wherein  he  indulged  while 
working  for  his  parent,  enabled  him 
to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  lite- 
rature as  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  pro- 
cured him  the  means  of  furtl.er  in- 
struction, and  sent  him  to  Wadham 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
a  fellow.  Directing  his  studies  espe- 
cially to  Oriental  learning,  he  was  in 
1775  chosen  Laudian  professor  of 
Arabic,  and  was  employed  by  the 
university  to  edit  a  Philoxenian  Sy- 
riac  version  of  the  four  gospels.  He 
soon  after  was  appointed  a  w  hitehall 
preacher,  and  in  1781  was  selected 
to  preach  the  course  of  Bampton  Lec- 
tures. These  discourses  immediately 
procured  the  professor  an  astonishing 
accession  to  his  literary  reputation  ; 
but  his  fame  was  suddenly  grievously 
lowered   by  the  unhappy  discovery. 
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after  the  printing  of  the  lectures,  tliat 
Mr.  Badcock,  a  dissenting  preacher, 
was  their  main  author.  The  pro- 
fessor was  nevertheless  made  a  pre- 
bendajTY  of  Gloucester,  took  the  de- 
gree ot  D,D,t  and  obtained  a  college 
living  in  Suffolk.  Retiring  to  his 
bcnerice.  Dr.  White  now  set  up  a 
printing  press,  and  gave  to  tlie  world 
•  Egyptiana,'  on  the  antiquities  of 
Eg^'pt,  and  other  works,  and  he  died 
aged  68,  1814.  John  Cantow,  born 
at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  1718, 
was  early  initiated  in  mathematics, 
but  soon  after  engaged  in  the  business 
of  his  father  as  a  broadcloth  weaver. 
He,  however,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  father,  who  forbade  him  to  study 
by  candlelight ;  and  at  last  construct- 
ed, by  the  help  of  a  common  knife 
alone,  a  stone  dial,  which,  besides  the 
hours  of  the  day,  showed  the  sun*s 
rising,  and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
with  other  particulars.  The  boy's  in- 
genuity procured  the  encouragement 
of  the  father,  who  placed  on  the  front 
of  his  house  the  favourite  dial.  This 
was  admired  by  the  curious,  and  Can- 
ton was  invited  to  the  undisturbed 
use  of  some  valuable  libraries.  Ma> 
tin^s  grammar,  and  a  pair  of  globes, 
then  first  seen,  raised  his  genius  to 
noble  exertions.  He  was  invited  to 
London  by  Dr.  Miles,  and  engaged 
himself  with  Mr.  Watkins,  at  an  aca- 
demy in  Spital-square.  Here  he  pur- 
sued his  studies,  and  succeeded  Wat- 
kins  in  his  school.  In  1745,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Leyden  phial  in  elec- 
tricity attracted  his  attention.  In 
1 750  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  his  method  of  mak- 
ing artificial  magnets;  and  he  was 
also  honoured  with  a  degree  by  the 
university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  England  who,  on  July 
20,  1752,  ascertained  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  h3rpothesis  of  the  si- 
milarity of  lightning  and  electricity, 
by  attracting  fire  ftom  the  clouds  ; 
and  this  recommended  him  strongly 
to  the  notice  of  the  American  philo- 
sopher. His  discoveries  in  philoso- 
phy continued  to  be  important,  and 
his    opinions    were     communicated 


to  the  Royal  Society  in  various  pa- 
pers, on  the  shooting  of  stats,  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  tourmalin, 
tlie  variation  of  the  needle,  the  trait- 
sit  of  Venus  in  1761,  the  compressibi- 
lity of  water,  the  making  of  phc^ 
phorus,  the  fixing  of  electrical  cai> 
ductors  on  buildings,  the  luminous- 
ness  of  the  sea,  &c  He  died  17Ti 
in  his  54th  year.  Benedict  A&xoi  p. 
an  American,  bom  in  New  England 
and  brought  up  as  a  surgeon.  He 
quitted  his  profession  for  the  sea; 
and  afterwards  embraced  with  enthu- 
siasm the  republican  cause  against 
the  mother  country,  and  took  the 
command  of  a  company  of  volun- 
teers at  Newhaven.  His  good  coo- 
duct  raised  him  to  higher  offices ;  and 
he  was  selected  to  make  an  attack, 
through  pathless  wilds,  upon  Canada. 
In  his  attempt  to  take  Quebec  bv 
surprise,  he  received  a  wound  in  his 
leg;  and  upon  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  he  withdrew  the  remains  of 
his  forces  to  Crown  Point.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  on  Lake  Cham- 
plin  ;  but  though  attached  to  the 
American  cause,  either  dissatis^ction, 
or  the  fear  of  finding  himself  on  tlie 
vanquished  side,  induced  him  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sin< 
cerity,  to  deliver  up,  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  English,  West  Point,  of  which  he 
had  the  command.  In  the  attempt 
poor  Andr6  was  sacrificed,  and  Ar- 
nold, with  difficulty,  escaped  on  board 
a  British  ship  of  war.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  respect,  and  on  the  un- 
fortunate conclusion  of  the  war,  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension.  He  was 
afterwards  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  was  taken  bv 
the  French,  from  whom  he  escaped. 
He  returned  to  En^and,  and  died  in 
London,  1801.  Anthony  Benezet, 
a  native  of  Philadelphia  in  America, 
who,  after  engaging  in  a  mercantile 
line,  devoted  himself  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  and  to  philanthropic 
labours  of  every  description.  In  this 
spirit,  he  wrote  a  *  Caution  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,'  1767,  ari- 
sing from  his  notion  of  Uie  ill-condi- 
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tion  of  the  English  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  His  decease  occurring 
at  Philadelphia,  1 784,  several  hundred 
negroes  attended  his  funeral  ;  and  an 
American  officer,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  continental  war,  return- 
ing from  the  ceremony,  exclaimed, 
that  'he  liad  rather  be  Anthony 
Benezet  in  that  coffin  than  George 
Washington  with  all  his  glory/ 
Sib  John  Barnard,  an  upright  ma- 
gistrate and  statesman.  He  was  born 
at  Reading,  where  his  father,  a  qua^ 
ker,  was  a  wine-merchant.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  relinquished  the 
quakers  for  the  established  church, 
and  became  first  known  in  an  exami- 
nation in  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
wine  bill,  against  which  the  mer- 
chants objected.  The  spirited  man- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  himself  on 
the  occasion  gained  him  popularity. 
He  became  candidate  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  was  elected  in  1722 ;  and 
he  served  the  city  in  six  succeeding 
parliaments.  In  1727  he  was  ap- 
pointed alderman  of  Dowgate  ward, 
and  in  1738  was  lord  mayor.  His 
conduct  in  parliament  was  ever  guided 
by  a  strong  attachment  to  his  coun- 
try ;  and  in  his  opposition  to  VVal- 
pole,  especially  on  the  excise  act,  his 
language  was  firm,  manly,  and  patri- 
otic. This  virtuous  magistrate  died, 
aged  79,  1 766.  Tlie  general  charac- 
ter of  sir  John  may  be  collected  in 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens  on  his  resignation  of  his  civic 
gown  1758.  He  was  complimented 
with  all  those  expressions  of  admira- 
tion which  are  due  to  integrity  ;  and 
his  public  and  private  life  was  equally 
made  the  subject  of  panegyric.  li  e  haa 
been  knighted  in  1732  bv  George  II , 
and  in  memorial  of  his  merits,  his 
fellow-citizens  erected  his  statue  in 
the  Exchange.  Stephen  Marttn 
Leake,  son  of  captain  Martyn,  rose 
in  the  Herald^s  college  to  tlie  office 
of  Garter.  ilis  work  on  English 
coins,  called  '  Nummi  Britannici 
IJistoria,'  was  twice  edited,  and  is 
valuable.  In  1750  he  published  the 
'  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,* 
who  liad  bestowed  his  estates  upon 


him,  as  being  the  son  of  lady  Leake's 
sister ;  but  his  chief  work  is  on  '  The 
Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.' 
He  died  1773.  John  Leake,  foun- 
der of  the  Westminster  lying-in  hos- 
pital, was  a  physician  of  reputation. 
He  wrote  various  tracts  on  *  Female 
Diseases,'  and  died  1792.  Thomas 
AsHTON,  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  became  rector  of 
Aldingham  in  Lancashire,  and  of  St. 
Botolph  in  London.  He  was  also 
fellow  of  Eton,  and  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's inn.  He  published  some  very 
excellent  Sermons  on  various  occa- 
sions, besides  controversial  pamphlets 
against  Jones,  a  methodist.  He  died 
1775,  in  his  59th  year.  William 
Benwell,  bom  at  Caversham,  Ox- 
fordshire, in  1 765,  passed  from  Read- 
ing school,  where  his  abilities  were 
directed  by  the  classic  taste  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Dr.  Valpy,  to  Trinity 
college,  Oxford.  In  the  universitv 
the  same  ardent  application  conti- 
nued to  mark  his  progress;  and  his. 
Latin  poem  obtained,  in  1765,  the 
cliancellor's  prize.  The  subject  was 
the  *  Plundering  of  Rome  by  Alaric,* 
and  it  was  treated  with  all  the  energy 
of  description,  and  the  majestic  dig- 
nity of  the  ^lantuan  bard.  Two 
years  after,  he  obtained  another  prize 
for  an  English  essay,  *  On  what  Arts 
the  Moderns  have  excelled  the  An- 
cients,' in  which  he  displayed  deep 
research,  in  a  style  chaste  and  elegant. 
The  same  year  he  took  holy  orders, 
and  in  1790  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  where  he  gained  the  respect 
of  the  society  as  an  active  tutor.  In 
1 794,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Hale 
Magna,  which  he  soon  resigned  for 
Chilton  in  Suffi^lk.  In  June  1796, 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
Loveday,  esq.,  of  Caversham,  and 
eleven  weeks  after  this  amiable  cha- 
racter was  borne  to  his  grave.  He 
resided  at  Milton,  Wilts  ;  and  during 
a  fever  in  the  village,  he  exerted  him- 
self in  affording  consolation  to  the 
poor  sufferers,  and  unhappily  caught 
the  infection,  which,  after  ten  days, 
proved  fatal,  6th  September,  1796. 
Arnauld     Berquin,     a    celebrated 
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French  writer,  bora    at  Bordeaux. 
His  first  work  was  '  Idylles,'  which 
possess    sweetness,    elegance,     and 
pathos,  and  he  afterwards  wrote  his 
romances ;  but  his  most  popular  work 
is  his  *  Ami  des  £n&n«.*     This  in- 
teresting work,   which  conveys   in- 
struction to  the  youthful  mind,  and 
leads  it  by  an  agreeable  narrative, 
clothed  in  spirited  dialogue,  to  the 
admiration  and  the  love  of  virtuous 
actions,  has  been  frequently  edited 
and  translated  into  the  various  lan- 
guages of  Europe.     M.  Berqiiin  died 
at  Paris    1791,  aged  42.     IIxupere 
Bebtin,  bora  in  France,  was  for  some 
time  physician  to  Uie  Hospodar  of 
Wallachia.       He  was  subsequently 
assistant  anatomist  of  the  academy  of 
Paris,  and  published  a  veiy  valuable 
work  on  '  Osteology,'  which  the  great 
John  Hunter  regarded  as  containing 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  im- 
portant subject.     Bertin  died  1781, 
aged  69.    Antoine  Bertin,  a  French 
officer  and  poet,  bora  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  1 7o2.     At  the  age  of  nine 
he  came  to  France,  and  was  educated 
in  the  college  of  Plessis.     lie  went  in 
1791  to  St.  Domingo,  to  marry  a 
beautiful  Creole,  whom  he  had  known 
and  loved  at  Paris ;  but  on  the  eve 
of  his  nuptials  he  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  and  died  seventeen  days  after, 
at  the  end  of  June,  1790,  aged  38. 
The   French   attribute   to   him   the 
beauties  and  the  faults  of  Propertius ; 
and  very  justly,  since  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, wliile  he  was  too  often  regard- 
less of   the  language  of   decorum. 
Mauritius,  Count  Db  Bentowsky, 
magnate  of   Hungary  and   Poland, 
was  bora   1741,  in  the   Hungarian 
province  of  Nittria.     He  embraced 
early  the  profession  of  arms;  and 
after  serving  in  the  imperial  armies, 
he  joined  the  confederation  of  the 
Polish  nobles.     He  accepted  a  high 
command  in  the  army,  and  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  Russians 
in   various    skirmishes,    till   several 
wounds  disabled  him,    and   he  fell 
nto  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy.     Tlie 
triumph  of  the  Russians  was  great,  in 


possessing  the   person   of   soch   an 
adversary  ;  but  instead  of  respecting 
his  misfortunes,  they  insulted  his  fate ; 
and  loading  him  with  irons,  they  con- 
fined him  in  a  prison,    where   the 
dead  carcasses  of  bis  companions  in 
mbery  threatened  a  pestUential  con- 
tagion.    He  escaped,  but  a^ain  was 
taken,  and  hurried  away  thronsh  the 
deserts  of  Siberia  to  Kamschatka, 
1770.      In   this   distant   retreat  he 
formed  the  design  of  escaping ;  and 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nilon,  Uie  go- 
veraor  of  the  place,    consented  to 
share  his  fortunes,  and  to  assist  him 
in  his  flight     He  succeeded  in  bis 
attempt,    made    himself   master   of 
Kamschatka  by  force,  and,  accom- 
panied by  eighty-six  fkithful  follow- 
ers and  nine  women,  among  whom 
was  his  fair  protector,  he  sailed  on 
the  11th  of  May,    1771,   from  the 
harbour,  and  passing  by  the  island  oi 
Formosa  and    the  coast  of  China, 
reached,  17th  of  September,  the  port 
of  Macao,  from  whence  he  departed 
for  Europe  in  a  French  vessel.     He 
no  sooner  landed  in  France,  than  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  French  court 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Madagascar ; 
and  eagerly  embracing  the  proposal, 
he,  after  a  residence  of  scarcely  seven 
months  in  Europe,  set  sail  for  Africa. 
Here,  however,  he  had  to  contend 
with  the  envy  and  malice  of  favourites, 
courtiers,  and  goveraors,  who  thwart- 
ed his  views,  and  opposed  his  career 
of  glory.     The  vexations  he  thus  en- 
dured, induced  him  to  throw  off  all 
allegiance  to  the  French  monarchy, 
and  to  declare  himself  an  independ- 
ent sovereign ;  a  course,  which,  though 
hazardous,  was  approved  by  the  main 
body  of  Europeans  on   the  island. 
On  the  11th  of  October  he  left  hb 
rising  settlement  for  Europe,  that  he 
might  form  reciprocal  alliances  with 
the  more   polished    nations  of  the 
north  ;   but   though  he  offered  his 
friendship  and  services  successively 
to  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
and  claimed  their  support  as  the  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Madagascar, 
his  offers  were  disregarded,  and  he 
embarked  again  for  Africa,  the  Hth 
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of  April,   1784,  from  London,  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  and  a  num- 
ber of  settlers.     On  nis  return  to 
Madagascar,  the  governor  of  the  isle 
of  France  sent  a  small  force  to  op- 
pose him.     Benyowsky  met  his  in- 
vaders with  his  usual  bravery ;  but 
his  adherents  were  few  and  timid, 
and  the  hero,  abandoned  by  the  thirty 
natives  that  were  with  him,  and  as- 
sisted only  by  two  Europeans,  found 
himself  overpowered,  and  a  ball  hav- 
ing struck  him  on  the  right  breast, 
the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided. 
He  fell  behind  the  parapet  of  his  lit- 
tle fortress  ;  but  his  inhuman  enemies, 
dragging  him   out  by  the  hair,  saw 
him  expire  in  a  few  minutes  after, 
May  23,  1786.     Henry  Baker,  born 
in  rleet-street,  London,  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  booksellers  shop, 
but  led  it  for  philosophical  pursuits. 
His  chief  employment  was  to  correct 
the  stammering  of  grown-up  persons, 
and  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak ;  and  he  acquired  an  ample 
fortune  by  this  benevolent  proties- 
sion.     He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  societies, 
to  whose  memoirs    he   contributed 
sensible  communications.     He  wrote 
poetry  in  the  younger  part  of  his 
life,  and   maintained   throughout  a 
character  respectable  for  urbanity  of 
manners,  ana  a  conciliating  deports 
ment.     He  died  in  the  Strand,  1774, 
in  his  seventy-first  year.    Mr.  Baker^s 
microscopical  experiments  were  very 
valuable,  and  have  been  published. 
He  was  the  first  who  introduced  into 
England  the  large  Alpine  strawberry 
from  Turin,  and  the  true  rhubarb, 
rheum  palmatum,  sent  over  to  him 
by  Dr.  Mounsey,  the  physician  of  the 
empress  of  Russia.     He  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  well-known 
Daniel  Defoe.     Samuel  Arnold,  an 
eminent  musical  composer,  educated 
under  Gates  and  Nares.     His  *  Cure 
of  Saul,'  and  his  '  Prodigal  Son,'  ob- 
tained him  great  celebrity;  so  that, 
in  1778,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  Mus.  D.  by  the  university 
of  Oxford       After  leaving  Covent 
Garden,    where   he   first  appeared. 


1760,  he  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  fashionable  Marylebone  gar- 
dens ;  and,  in  1 783,  he  succe^ed 
Dr.  Nares  at  the  chapel  royal, 
as  organist.  He  was  also  organist 
of  Westminster  abbey,  in  whicli  his 
remains  are  deposited.  He  died 
1802,  aged  63.  His  opera  of  the 
'  Maid  of  the  Mill'  is  still  popu- 
lar; but  his  most  valuable  produc- 
tions are  contained  in  four  volumes 
of  services  and  anthems,  in  score. 
Robert  Holmes,  a  native  of  Hamp- 
shire, educated  at  Winchester-school, 
and  New  College,  Oxford.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution 
he  went  to  Paris,  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  public  libraries  of 
Prance.  His  services  to  sacred  lite- 
rature were  honourably  rewarded, 
and  he  was  made  successively  canon 
of  Salisbury,  and  of  Christchurch,  and 
then  dean  of  Winchester,  which  last 
preferment  he  enjoyed  not  quite  two 
years.  He  died  at  Oxford  1805,  aeed 
56.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  his  Bampton  Lectures  in  1782, 
'  Alfred,'  an  ode,  with  six  sonnets, 
1778 — an  ode  for  the  duke  of  Port- 
land's installation,  179:),  and  a  Latin 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  re- 
specting his  collation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  He  in  1 790  succeeded  Tho- 
mas Warton  as  poetry  professor  at 
Oxford.  Of  his  collation  of  the 
Septuagint  MSS.  5  vols,  in  folio 
have  appeared.  John  Baynes,  born 
at  Middleham,  Yorkshire,  was  edu- 
cated at  Richmond  school,  from 
whence  he  passed  to  Trinity  college 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  obtained  the  medals  for  the  best 
exercises  on  mathematical  and  classi- 
cal subjects.  He  entered  at  Gray's 
inn  ;  and  espousing,  with  all  the  ea- 
gerness of  a  young  man,  the  politics 
of  the  times,  he  stood  forth  a  vehe^ 
ment  champion  of  reform  at  York 
in  1779,  and  viras  one  of  the  leading 
persons  in  the  insane  attempt  to 
spread  *  the  spirit  of  political  rege- 
neration,' as  it  viras  called,  from 
France  over  England.  The  London 
Courant,  among  other  papers,  owed 
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iu  fame  for  some  time  to  his  exer- 
tions; and  he  has  been  considered 
author  of  the  archseological  epistle  to 
dean  Miiles.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
fever,  brought  on  by  his  turbulent 
spirit^  and  after  three  days'  illness 
he  expired  1787,  aged  29.  Cle- 
ment Dx  l'Averdy,  a  native  of 
Paris,  minister  and  comptroller  of  the 
finances  under  Louis  XV.,  was  at 
one  time  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
Though  he  introduced  the  reform  of 
abuses,  his  endeavour  proved  abor- 
tive in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  court ; 
and  in  1764,  the  measures  which  he 
was  forced  to  recommend  proved  so 
unpopular,  that  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained bis  dismission.  He  retired  to 
his  country  seat,  where  the  revolu- 
tion found  him  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  regardless  of  tlie 
poUtics  and  the  prejudices  of  party. 
The  recollection  of  his  services,  how- 
ever, was  too  powerful  to  suffer  him 
to  end  his  days  in  privacy  ;  and  he 
was  suspected,  and  consequently  con- 
demned and  guillotined,  1794,  aged 
74.  He  was  author  of  the  Code 
Penal,  Tlie  King's  Sovereignty  over 
Bretagne,  and  other  political  works. 
JoHANN  Count  Bernstorff,  an  able 
statesman,  born  at  Hanover.  After 
travelling  over  Europe,  he  settled  in 
Denmark,  and  became  the  favourite 
of  Christian  VI.  He  was  employed 
in  various  embassies,  and  became 
prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  In 
this  office  he  applied  himself  to  the 
happiness  of  his  adopted  country  ; 
her  commerce  was  enlarged,  her  ma^ 
nufactures  encouraged,  and  every 
beneficent  plan  adopted  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  state.  A  society  for 
agriculture  and  economy  was  esta- 
blished, and  another  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  tlic  Danish  language,  and  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  a  learned  body  was 
formed,  whose  object  was  to  examine 
into  the  history,  &c.  of  the  East,  of 
which  the  travels  of  Niebuhr  were  a 
most  interesting  specimen.  Bern- 
storff accompanied  his  master  to  Eng- 
land in  1768;  but  in  1770,  he  fell 
under  the  royal  displeasuie,  and  re- 
tired  on   a  pension     to    Hamburg, 


where    be    died    1772.        Akd&ew 
Count  Bernstorff,  nephew  to  the 
preceding,  was  bom   at    Gartow   in 
Lunenburg,  17 S5,  and  after  studying 
at  Leipsic  and  Gottingen,  and  travel- 
ling through  Europe,  settled  in  Den- 
mark, and  succeeded  to  the  bonaar« 
of  his  uncle.     As  a  negotiator  with 
Russia,   he  conducted  himself  with 
great    ability ;    and    by    per5iiadiu<: 
Catherine  that  it  ill  becaane  her  dig- 
nity  to   retain  a    small    patrimouy 
which  made   her  dependant  on  tlw 
German    empire,   he    obtained    the 
cession  of  Sleswick,  and  part  of  HoJ- 
stein,  and  thus  strengthoied    Den- 
mark by  the  accession  of  a  territory 
whose  population  amounted  to  above 
100,000   souls.      In    the    AmericaD 
war  he  recommended  an  armed  neu- 
trality, and  thus  protected  commerce 
against  the  belligerent  powers.     He 
retired  in  1780  from  the  helm  of  the 
state,  but  was  again    recalled    four 
years  after  by  the  prince  of  Denmark; 
and  he  had  the  sagacity  to   forbear 
engaging  in  the  war  of  1 788  between 
Russia  and  Sweden.     He  died  1797, 
respectfully  followed  to  the  grave  by 
the  Danes  ;  who  admired  his  patriot- 
ism and  virtues,  and  who,  to  comme- 
morate his  benevolence  and  popula- 
rity, struck  medals   in   his   honour. 
Thomas  Dimsdale,  an  English  phy- 
sician, bom  as  Thoydon-garnon,  Es- 
sex.    His  family  were  quakers,  and 
his  grandfather  was  the  companion 
of  Penn  in  America.     Young  Dims- 
dale settled  at  Hertford,  and  in  1745 
engaged  as  surgeon  in  the  duke  of 
Northumberland's  army  in  the  Scotch 
campaign.     On  the  taking  of  Carlisle 
he  returned  to  Hertford,  and  in  1761 
began  to  practise  as  a  physician.    His 
celebrity  as  an  inoculator  in  the  small- 
pox   recommended  him  to  the  em- 
press Catherine,  at  whose  request  he 
visited  Russia  in  1768.     His  success- 
ful inoculation  of  the  empress  and 
her  son,  was  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  baron  of  the  empire,  &c.  besides  a 
pension  of  500/.  per  annum,  and  a 
present  of  12,000/.     In  1781,  he  was 
again    in     Russia  to   inoculate  the 
grand  duke's  two  sons ;  and  he  was 
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elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Hertford  in  1780,  and  again  1784. 
He  died  1800.  He  was  author 
of  tracts  on  inoculation,  with  an 
account  of  his  journey  to  Russia. 
— Samuel  Bishop,  an  English  poet, 
bom  in  London  1731,  and  educated 
at  Merchant  Tailors'  school,  and  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  He  after- 
wards was  head  master  of  the  former, 
and  obtained  the  livings  of  St.  Mar- 
tin Outwich,  London,  and  Ditton, 
Surrey.  lie  died  1795.  He  wrote 
numerous  poems  on  light  subjects, 
in  a  pleasmg  and  elegant  style. — 
Charles  Bisset,  born  at  St.  An- 
drews, was  author  of  an  essay  on 
fortifications  and  of  some  medical 
tracts.  He  served  in  Flanders  as  an 
engineer,  till  the  peace  of  1748,  and 
three  years  after  settled  at  Skelton 
in  Yorkshire,  after  taking  the  deeree 
of  M.  D.  at  St  Andrew's.  He  died 
at  Knay ton  near  Thirsk,  May,  1791, 
aged  75.  His  two  works  *  On  Forti- 
fication,' and  *  On  the  Scurvy,' 
though  on  curiously  different  subjects, 
are  very  valuable  productions.  Ro- 
bert Bisset,  a  miscellaneous  author, 
master  of  an  academy  in  Sloane- 
Btreet.  Chelsea.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
Edmund  Burke,  a  much  esteemed 
composition,  as  likewise  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  after  which  he  settled 
in  London.  He  died  aged  46, 
through  distress  occasioned  by  his 
embarrassed  affairs,  1805.  William 
Newcombe,  bom  at  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, where  his  father  was  vicar, 
completed  his  studies  at  Pem- 
broke college,  Oxford,  and  took  holy 
orders.  Through  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  Fox,  his  pupil,  he  obtained  pre- 
ferment, and  was  at  length  made 
bishop  of  Ossory,  then  of  Waterford, 
and  ultimately,  through  the  patron- 
age of  earl  Fitzwilliam,  archbishop 
of  Armagh.  Dr.  Newcombe's  bibli- 
cal knowledge  was  very  profound ; 
and  he  gave  to  the  world  new  transla- 
tions of  '  Ezekiel,'  and  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets.     He  died,  aged  70, 


1799.  James  Townley,  bom  in 
London,  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Tailors',  and  Sl  John's  college,  Ox- 
ford, and  became  morning  preacher 
at  Lincoln's-inn,  then  lecturer  of  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  East,  and  at  length 
obtained  the  living  of  St.  Benet, 
Gracechurch-street,and  the  head-mas- 
tership of  Merchant  Tailors'  school. 
He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Gar- 
rick  and  Hogarth,  and  aided  the  lat- 
ter in  his  *  Analysis  of  Beauty.*  The 
farce  of  *  High  Life  below  Stairs,' 
written  by  him,  was  produced  on  the 
Drury-lane  stage,  1759,  and  was  an 
attempt  to  expose  the  tricks  played 
by  the  then  servants  of  the  great 
upon  their  masters.  Its  satire  was 
very  justly  appreciated,  and  never 
more  so  than  by  the  opposition  made 
to  its  representation  by  the  livery 
servants  of  Edinburgh  ;  the  implied 
acknowledgment  of  those  gentlemen, 
'  qui  capit,  ille  facit,'  undoubtedly 
adding  to  the  popularity  and  longe- 
vity of  the  piece.  Mr.  Townley 
died,  aged  68,  1778.  Joseph  Town- 
semd,  born  in  Wiltshire,  became  a 
fellow  of  Cains  college,  Cambridge, 
and  then  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
Cullen  at  Edinburgh.  Being  of  a 
highly  enthusiastic  disposition,  he 
suddenly  adopted  hyper-calvinistic 
notions,  obtained  holy  orders,  and 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Pew- 
sey,  Wilts.  But  he  for  some  time 
after  receiving  this  piece  of  pre- 
ferment resided  at  Bath,  as  chaplain 
to  the  eccentric  countess  of  Hunting- 
don, under  whose  roof  he  publish^ 
his  '  Accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  History.' 
He  also  wrote  a  'Guide  to  Health,^ 
and  other  works,  and  died  at  Pew- 
sey,  1816.  William  Cleave  r  { 1 742 
— 1615),  son  of  a  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  at  Twyford,  Bucks,  ob- 
tained a  demyship  at  Magdalen  col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  afterwards  became 
a  fellow  of  Brazen-nose.  Having  for 
his  pupil  the  marquis  of  Bncking- 
liam,  he  obtained  a  stall  at  V\  estmin- 
ster  throueh  the  interest  of  the  Gren- 
ville  family ;  and  in  the  next  year, 
1785,  he  was  elected  principal  of 
Brazen-nose  college.      In   1787  he 
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was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  whence 
he  passed  successively  to  Bangor  and 
to  St.  Asaph,  still  retaining  his  uni- 
versity headship.  He  wrote  an  able 
treatise  on  the  *  Greek  Metres,'  edi- 
ted the  celebrated  '  Oxford  Homer,' 
and  wrote  some  pertinent  directions 
to  the  clergy  concerning  that  difficult 
matter—*  The  Choice  of  Books.'  He 
died,  aged  73,  1815.  His  brother, 
Etueby  Cleaver ,  became,  through  the 
same  interest  as  his  own,  first  bishop 
of  Ferns,  and  then  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Henby  Dundas  (1740 — 
1811),  son  of  the  lord-advocate  of 
Scotland,  studied  law  at  Edinburgh, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  1768.  He  was  solici- 
tor-general 1 773,  lord-advocate  1 775, 
and  joint  keeper  of  the  signet  for 
Scotland  1777  ;  but  he  more  imme- 
diately began  his  career  as  a  states- 
man 1 782,  when  he  was  made  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  a  privy  councillor. 
Though  Lord  North's  coalition  dis- 

{)laced  him,  he  was  soon  restored  to 
lis  office  under  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  he 
continued  ever  that  minister's  first 
adherent.  On  the  bill  being  passed 
to  regulate  India  affairs,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
home  secretary  in  1791,  and  secre- 
tary at  war  1794.  He  retired  when 
Mr.  Pitt  resigned,  previously  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens  ;  but  came  again  in- 
to office  with  him  as  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  was  created  viscount 
Melville.  In  1805  he  was  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in 
reference  to  his  former  post  of  trea- 
surer of  the  navy ;  but  not  being  im- 
plicated with  the  malversation  of  Mr. 
Trotter,  his  deputy,  he  was  acquitted. 
He,  however,  now  retired  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  died,  aged  71,  1811.  S.& 
John  Dinely,  an  eccentric  character, 
one  of  the  Poor  Knights  of  Windsor, 
whom  his  father's  ill  conduct  is  sup- 
posed to  have  rendered  imbecile.  On 
January  17,  1741,  a  dismal  tragedy 
occurred  at  Bristol.  There  were  two 
brothers  who  had  become  enemies 
on  account  of  the  entail  of  property. 
The  elder  was  sir  John  Dinely  Good- 
yerc,  baronet,  the  younger,  Samuel 


Dinely  Goodyere,  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  commanding  the  Kuby  ship  of 
war.      The  two   brothers  Imd  loag 
ceased  to  meet ;  but  a  common  frieodl 
at  the  request  of  the  younger,  brought 
them   together.    They  dined  at  his 
house:   they  exchanged    professions 
of  brotherly  love.     When  they  sepa- 
rated, the  baronet  had  to  pass  alone 
over   College-green  at  Bristol,   and 
was  there  encountered  by  six  sailors, 
with  the  captain  of  the  Ruby  at  their 
head.     He  was  seized,  gagged,  carried 
into  a  boat,  and  thence  to  the  ship — 
where  he  was  strangled.     The  venge- 
ance of  the  law  was  speedy.     The  ves  - 
sel  was  detained  upon  suspicion  ;  the 
crime  was  fully  proved ;  and  the  inhu- 
man brother  and  two  of  his  confede- 
rates were  hanged  within  two  months. 
Sir  John  Dinely  of  Windsor  was  the 
son  of  the  murderer.     King  George 
III.  had  benevolently  consented,  as 
he  was  perfectly  harmless,    to    his 
being  made  a  Poor  Knight,  which 
gave  him  an  income  of  80t  a  year, 
apartments  in  the  Castle,  and  sundry 
perquisites.     He  used  to  dress  in  the 
court  costume  of  George  II.,  and  to 
wearpaUeru;  and  with  an  umbrella 
under  one  arm,  and  a  military  cloak 
on  the  other,  he  was  for  years  to  be 
seen,  either  in  the  streets  of  Wind- 
sor town,  or  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Castle.   Should  any  lady  come  in  bis 
way  unattended,  he  would  approach 
her,  and  politely  offer  her  a  printed 
paper,  wherein  he  proposed  marriage, 
giving  the  party  a  fortnight's  time  to 
come  to  a  decision ;  and  tlie  docu- 
ment closed  with  an  assurance  that  the 
advantage  to  the  lady  would  be  a 
happy  life,  and  to  himself  the  reco- 
very of  his  *  immense  estates  in  Wor- 
cestershire, where  he  had  a  vast  man- 
sion with  marble  halls  and  superb 
gates.'    Sir  John  was  one  morning, 
in  1803,  missing  from  his  due  attend- 
ance upon  the  service  of  St.  George's 
chapel.     The  door  of  his  apartments 
was  in  consequence   broken  open. 
His  sitting-room    was    strewn  with 
printing-types — for  he  used  to  print 
his  own  bills ;  and  in  the  chamber 
beyond  was  stretched  the  poor  knight 
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upon  a  pallet-bed.  He  was  dying. 
He  bad  studied  physic,  and  had  pre- 
scribed for  himself  not  injudiciously. 
Every  attention  was  paid  him ;  he 
lingered  a  few  days,  and  then  ex- 
pired, aged  about  80. 

SOVEREIGNS-(tol789).  Tur- 
key. 1757,  Mustafa  III;  1774, 
Ahmed  IV.;  1789,  Selim  III.  Popes. 
1758,  Clement  XIII. ;  1769,  Clement 
XIV.;  1775,  Pius  VI.  France. 
1715,  Louis  XV. ;  1774,  Louis  XVI. 
Russia.  1741,  Elizabeth;  1762, 
Peter  IIL ;  1762,  Catherine  IL 
Sweden.  1751,  Adolph us  Frederick; 
1771,  Gustavus  III.  Portugal. 
1750,  Jo9s6  I.  ;  1777,  Maria  Isabel 
I.  and  Dom  Pedro  III. ;  1789,  Dom 
Joao,  regent.  Spain.  1759,  Charles 
IIL;  1788,  Charles  IV.  Germany. 
1745,   Maria  Theresa  and  Francis  I. 


of  Lorraine;  1765,  Joseph  II.  Po- 
land. 1733,  Augustus  II. ;  1764, 
Stanislaus  II.  Poniatowski ;  1773, 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  divided  be- 
tween Russia,  Prussia,  and  Germany. 
Prussia.  1740,  Frederick  II.  the 
Great;  1786,  Frederick  William  II. 
Denmark  and  Norway.  1746,  Fre- 
derick v.;  1766,  Christiem  VII.; 
1784,  Frederick,  prince- royal,  regent. 
Netherlands.  1711,  William  IV. ; 
1766,  William  V.  Two  Sicilies. 
1759,  Ferdinand  IV.  Sardinia. 
1730,  Charles  Emanuel  111.;  1773, 
Charles  Emanuel  I V.  Persia.  1 753, 
Kharim  Klian  Zend;  1779,  Inter- 
regnum; 1789,  Luft  Ali  Khan. 
Kac^bul.  1747,  Ahmed  I.  Durani  ; 
1773,  TimurKhan.  Delhi.  1753, 
Alemgir  II.;  1761,  Shah  Alem. 
CuiNA.     1735^  Kien  Lung. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHURCH.- 1700  to  1800. 


The  Council  of  Trent  had  so  effec- 
tually given  perpetuity  to  the  errors 
of  the  old  churcn,  by  causing  her  to 
bind  herself  down  to  a  specific  decla- 
ration of  faith,  to  which  all  her  clergy 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  without 
reserve,  tlrnt  nothing  worthy  of  record 
occurred  in  her  annals,  beyond  her 
efforts  to  recover  her  ancient  power 
and  privileges,  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  lialf.  In  England,  the  cleansed 
branch  laboured,  at  the  opening  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  under  the 
leaven  which  bad  been  introduced 
into  it  by  the  continental  evangeli- 
cal league,  under  the  auspices  of  its 
head,  king  William  III. ;  and  if  the 
whig  and  tory  contest  of  that  pe- 
riod killed  the  good  queen  Anne, 
that  political  strife  was  only  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween high  and  low  church  princi- 
Sles,  which  had  rendered  her  last 
ays  miserable.  We  have  shown 
that  the  Anglo-catholic  church 
had  reached  her  highest  point  of 
purity  and  solidity  in  the  preceding 
century  ;  but  the  work  of  the  sterling 
divines  of  that  age  was  now  doomed 
to  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  between 
overt    attacks     and    secret   under- 


minings. The  Geneva  tenets  had  al- 
ready made  great  inroads,  not  for  a 
century  to  be  repaired,  upon  the  ca- 
tholicity of  the  English  branch  ;  and 
the  Bangorian  heresy  may  be  said  to 
have  heaped  up  the  measure  of  its 
ruin.  It  was  in  1717  that  Hoadly, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  advocated  publicly 
an  hostility  to  all  establishments  as- 
suming the  title  of  Church  ;  and 
when  the  prelate,  notwithstanding 
the  exposure  of  his  principles  by  the 
high-church  party,  had  been  reward- 
ed by  the  whig  ministry  with  succes- 
sive translations  to  Hereford,  Salis- 
bury, and  VN  inchester,  even  the  Cal- 
vinistic  portion  of  churchmen  united 
with  their  opponents  to  lament  the 
fact.  Nay  those  of  the  (J eneva  school 
were  most  loud  in  declaring  *  that 
the  Church  was  indeed  vacated  by  the 
spirit  of  holiness.'  Instantly  there- 
upon arose  the  sect  of  Wesley,  1 729, 
simultaneously  with  Hutchinsonian- 
ism ;  both  aiming  at  spiritualizing 
the  establishment,  though  by  different 
methods.  Of  Hutchinsonianism  we 
have  spoken  in  its  proper  place  ;  and 
here  it  need  only  be  said  that,  if  it 
erred  in  religious  belief,  it  was  mainly 
on  the  point  of  good  works,  which  it 
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made  so  completely  of  none  effect,  as 
to  startle  and  sink  the  spirits  of  the 
labourer  in  the  vineyard.  John  Wes- 
ley, after  receiving  ordination  in  the 
English  churcli,  endeavoured  to  con- 
struct a  church  of  his  own,  mostly  on 
Arminian  principles;  and  his  attempt 
was  followed  by  that  of  Whitefield, 
1739,  who  had  been  similarly  ordained 
to  erect  another  on  an  hyper-calvin- 
btic  base.  V\  esley,  it  is  true,  main- 
tained some  of  the  soimdest  opinions 
on  baptismal  regeneration,  &c.  tiioueh 
they  have  been  of  lateyears  relinquish- 
ed by  his  followers,  the  methodists : 
V\  liitefield  stuck  to  predestination  and 
unconditional  election,  and  coincided 
with  the  Hutchinsonians  in  utterly 
putting  out  of  the  question  human 
endeavours.  The  Hutchinsonians, 
however,  coalesced  with  the  high- 
church  party  ;  and  thus  in  a  moment 
were  seen  four  distinct  parties  in  the 
same  establishment,  viz. — the  high- 
church,  the  Dutch  Calvinists,  or 
Evangelical  league  supporters,  the 
hvper-Calvinists,  and  the  Methodists. 
1  he  two  latter  soon  separated  from 
communion,  leaving  the  Evangelical 
or  low-church  and  the  high-church  or 
catholicity  party  to  contend  alone. 
Tliere  was,  however,  one  distinctive 
tenet  which,  on  occasion,  united  and 
bound  togotlier  to  assault  the  catho- 
licity portion,  the  total  ultra-pro- 
testant  community  of  Wcsleyans, 
V\  hitefielditcs,  ancf  low-church  ;  and 
this  was,  that  tlie  whole  Gospel  is 
comprised  in  the  principles  of  our 
corruption  by  nature,  and  our  being 
saved  by  grace.  These  two  funda- 
mental truths  of  natural  defection 
and  justification  by  faith,  cast  utterly 
out  of  consideration  good  works,  the 
sacraments  as  a  means  of  grace,  self- 
discipline  (including  self-denial,  with- 
out the  resolute  practice  of  which 
there  can  be  no  foundation  for  even 
the  moral  virtues,  and  certainly  no- 
thing permanently  religious),  repent- 
ance, and  a  holy  life  ;  and  everything 
like  TiiK  Chubch,  (i.e.  that  code  of 
ordinances  drawn  up  by  Christ  Him- 
self and  given  to  his  apostles,  to  in- 
sure the  due  worship  of  God  ;  the 


principles  of  which  code  no 
sors  of  the  apostles  in  the  ministiy, 
whether  bbhops,  priests,  or  other  or- 
ders of  clergy,  can  or  may  abrogate), 
as  the  rule  of  Christians,  was  unac- 
knowledged.     To    prize    either  of 
these,  was  to  set  up  the  Church,  a 
holy  life,  repentance,  self-discipline, 
the  sacraments,  good  works,  m  place 
of  Chritt,  and  to  detract   from  the 
value  of  His  most  glorious  and  ado- 
rable  Atonement ;  and  out  of  this 
narrow  system  sprang  two  evils  greatly 
to  be  deprecated  by  pious  men — Ar>u 
a  want  of  due  reverence  in  communi- 
cating the  truths  of  religion,  and  next 
the  use  of  a  shocking  familiarity  in 
addressing  the  Saviour,  as  if  lie  were 
a    mere   mortal,   to  be  loved   with 
earthly  affection,  rather  tlian  Goo,  to 
be  adored  with  every  demonstration 
of  holy  awe. 

This  unity  of  sentiment  produced 
yet  closer  alliances  between  clerical 
members  of  the  low-churcli,  and 
those  without  the  church's  pale.  The 
former  did  not,  like  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  relinquish  the  bread  of 
the  establishment ;  but  they  sedu- 
lously  employed  themselves  in  break- 
ing down  its  pale  and  fences,  ad- 
mitting those  out  of  communion  to 
their  pulpits,  and,  in  many  instances, 
themselves  figuring  in  theirs.  Thb 
was  but  a  symbol  of  genuine  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high-church  party  were 
highly  blameable  in  that  they  began 
carefully  to  avoid  preaching  from 
their  pulpits  on  the  doctrines  in  dis- 
pute ;  partly  to  avoid  controversy, and 
partly  out  of  mere  indolence  or 
apathy.  Thus  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, the  apostolical  succession,  the 
absolving  power  of  the  priestliood,the 
Eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  Real  Pre- 
sence, tlie  Communion  of  Saints,  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  came  to  be 
subjects  never  entered  upon  even  in 
the  sermons  of  those  who  privately 
maintained  their  faith  in  them  ;  and 
though  the  Prayer-book,  in  its  va- 
rious ofiSces  and  its  Articles,  enjoins 
a  belief  in  them  all,  as  required  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Church. 
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the  main  body  of  churchmen,  from 
tlie  circumstance  of  never  hearing 
them  mentioned  in  the  pulpit»  came 
soon  to  forget  or  not  to  know  that 
such  essential  doctrines  exbted. 

But  what  was  still  more  to  be 
deprecated,  many  of  the  clergy,  in 
performing  the  respective  offices  of 
the  church,  omitted  portions  of  the 
services,  in  spite  of  the  directions 
contained  in  the  rubric,  so  as  to 
make  the  Prayer-book  and  tlie  whole 
tone  of  the  sacred  ceremonies  agree 
with  their  lax  sentiments  Thus 
some  would  wholly  omit  the  use  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  any  lesson 
taken  out  of  the  apocryphal  books ; 
again,  in  the  Eucharistic  office,  the 
absolution  would  be  qualified  in  some 
way,  and  in  the  Baptismal,  all  the 
parts  declaring  the  rite  a  regeneralive 
one,  would  be  left  out.  As  priestly 
absolution  had,  since  the  time  of 
Hoadly,  been  treated  as  a  delusion, 
and  denounced  by  schismatics  as  a 
mere  ecclesiastical  assumption,  some 
ordained  priests  were  known  to 
preach  against  it,  and  even  prelates 
would  occasionally  qualify  that  great 
gifK  when  ordaining  to  the  priest's 
office,  by  using  an  hypothetical  for 
the  categorical  form  given  in  the 
ritual.  The  Anglo-catholic  church 
has  drawn  up  her  forms  of  absolu- 
tion in  the  most  cautious  and  unpre- 
snming  manner,  in  the  ordinary  por- 
tions of  her  liturgy ;  but  even  such 
wording  was  often  thought  too  power- 
ful, and  was  still  further  modified. 
Benediction,  after  a  pulpit  discourse, 
in  the  same  affected  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  preacher  to  declare  himself 
the  accredited  ambassador  of  Christ, 
was  prefaced  by  a  may.  Add  to  all 
these  omissions'  and  innovations,  the 
gradual  abrogation  of  outward  forms. 
The  altar  had  long  since  (from  the 
time  of  king  William  111.)  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  that  portion  of  the 
sacred  edifice  especially  sanctified  by 
an  ever-present  Deity.  Now  even 
the  pious  George  Herbert,  who  is 
considered  by  low  churchmen  them- 
selves a  pattern  in  all  he  said  and  did, 
worshipped  prostrate  at  the  altar,  as 


the  etenial  seat  of  the  Real  Presence. 
'  When  at  his  induction  (says  his 
biographer,  Izaak  Walton),  he  was 
shut  into  Bemerton  church,  being 
left  there  alone  to  toll  the  bell,  tu  the 
law  requires  kim^  (a  law  no  longer, 
however,  observed,)  he  staid  so  much 
longer  tlian  an  ordinary  time,  before 
he  returned  to  those  friends  that  staid 
expecting  him  at  the  church  door, 
that  JVlr.  Woodnot  looked  in  at  the 
church  window,  and  saw  him  lie  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  before  the  aJtar ; 
at  which  time  and  place,  as  he  after 
told  Mr.  Woodnot,  he  set  some  rules 
to  himself,  for  the  future  manage  of 
his  life,  and  then  and  there  (in  Christ's 
more  especial  presence)  made  a  vow 
to  labour  to  keep  them.'  This  was 
in  the  preceding  (the  seventeenth) 
century  of  the  Church.  Then  did  no 
one  pass  the  altar  without  reverently 
bowing ;  lights  were  perpetually  burn- 
ing thereon,  during  divine  service, 
as  a  beautiful,  and  the  purest  phy- 
sical symbol,  of  the  ever-shining  light 
of  the  Faith  ;  the  cross  was  elevated 
high  above  the  altar  and  the  lights, 
as  the  triumphant  emblem  of  the  vic- 
tory achieved  fbr  us  over  sin  and 
death  ;  die  white  surplice  was  re- 
tained by  the  priest  on  quitting  the 
altar  for  the  pulpit,  in  token  of  the 
purity  of  his  office,  and  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  sermon  he 
pronounced  was  part  of  the  duty  of 
*  the  priest  of  the  altar ;'  and  no 
prayer  beyond  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
heard  or  allowed  in  the  pulpit.  The 
sermon  concluded  with  the  Blessing 
in  its  categorical  form.  Men  in  that 
day  kept  the  fasts  ;  they  confided  to 
the  clergy  their  secret  thoughts  and 
doings,  consulted  with  them  as  tlieir 
pastors,  requested  their  prayers, 
quitted  the  way  of  error  at  their 
solicitation,  and  received  that  forgive- 
ness in  Christ's  name,  and  through 
his  merits,  which  the  priest  has 
power  to  bestow,  in  virtue  of  his  ordi- 
nation gifljon  those  who  signify  their 
repentance,  and  purpose  to  amend. 
But  to  talk  of  the  absolving  power, 
to  fast,  to  give  God's  blessing  freely, 
to  show  veneration  for  the  Presence 
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at  the  altar,  to  wear  the  surplice  in 
the  pulpit,  to  place  lights  upon  and 
the  cross  above  the  altar,  were  now 
considered  as  so  many  popish  enor- 
mities, and  as  a  visible  attempt  to 
renounce  protestantism  for  the  an- 
cient supererogatory  system  of  Rome, 
— a  plain  sighing  after  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt.  In  a  word,  when  the 
eighteenth  century  was  near  its  close, 
the  pure  flame  of  Christianity  burned 
low  and  dim  in  'the  candlestick*  of 
the  English  church;  and  vital  reli- 
gion must  tlierein  in  another  half 
century  expire,  her  candlestick  must 
be  removed,  should  no  spirit  of  resto- 
ration be  seen  to  arise.  The  bark 
of  the  tree  had  already  been  stripped, 
and  the  life  of  the  tree  was  fast 
ebbing,  and  must  sooner  or  later  de- 
part. The  smoke  of  the  incense  within 
was  no  longer  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
the  fire  of  the  incense  within  must 
therefore  be  on  the  eve  of  extinction. 
But  we  will  quit  this  painful 
subject  for  the  present,  to  speak  of 
other  occurrences.  The  early  part 
of  tlie  eighteenth  century  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  attempt  of 
protestant  nations  to  bring  over  the 
Hindus,  and  other  eastern  heathens, 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  English, 
Danes,  aud  Dutch,  combined  to  effect 
so  benign  a  work.  The  issue  was 
the  leaving  of  the  task,  on  account  of 
its  unexpected  difficulties,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  ;  and  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  mission- 
aries sent  out  by  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
a  branch  of  the  Anglo-catholic 
church  was  at  length  firmly  planted 
in  Hindustan.  It  was  at  the  opening 
of  this  century  also,  that  the  English 
clergy  first  assumed  to  themselves 
honorary  titles  ;  though  certain  wri- 
ters had  occasionally  awarded  such 
to  them  at  an  earlier  period.  Every 
clergyman  was  now  called  reverend ; 
archbishops  were  styled  most  re- 
verend fathers  in  God ;  bishops, 
right  reverend  fathers  in  God  ;  deans 
were  called  very  reverend ;  archdea- 
cons, venerable.  Towards  the  dose 
of  die  century,    both    divines  and 


moralists,  without  regard  to  doctriral 
opinions,  were  engaged  in  resistioz, 
in  their  pulpits  and  by  their  wri- 
tings, the  infidel  doctrines  which 
overspread  the  kingdom  from  revo- 
lutionary France.  In  Oermaijv 
the  '  Rationalists,'  under  Eichhorn 
and  Paulus,  attempted  the  subver- 
sion of  all  Scripture  authority,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  syste&i 
of  Neology  (so  called  from  its  noTcltr), 
which,  tliough  it  did  not  go  the  whok 
length  of  deism,  denied  the  divioe 
origin  of  the  sacred  writings.  It  de> 
dared  the  Old  Testament  to  be  based 
on  historical  foundations,  and  the 
writers  to  have  been,  not  impo^ 
tors,  but  men  of  great  moral  purity; 
and  it  held  that  the  latter,  being  de- 
luded by  the  excited  state  of  their 
imaginations,  had  regarded  and  re^ 
corded  things  as  miraculous,  whicli 
were  only  natural  occurrences.  The 
received  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation 
the^  put  on  a  par  with  the  mode  in 
which  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese,  die 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  accounted 
for  the  rise  of  their  respective 
states ;  and,  in  this  spirit  they  admit- 
ted our  Lord's  existence,  but  blas- 
phemously explained  away  his  mira- 
cles. It  was  this  heresy  which  led 
king  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prus- 
sia to  force  an  union  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  portions 
of  his  subjects ;  thus  construct- 
ing his  '  Evangelical  C  hurch,'  which 
now  somewluit  boastingly  styles  itself 
*  mother  of  all  the  diurches  in  the 
West.' 

In  177.%  the  church  of  Rome  lost, 
at  least  for  k  time,  her  most  import- 
ant prop,  by  the  suppression  ot  the 
Order  of  Loyola ;  and  the  subse- 
quent convulsion  of  the  French  re- 
volution, of  whidi  that  suppression 
was  the  proximate  cause — tlie  matdi 
of  the  mine, — overthrew  the  Gal- 
lican  branch,  and,  as  will  be  shown 
in  our  concluding  volume,  after  at- 
tempting to  spread  atheism  and  an- 
archy throughout  Europe,  destroyed 
the  papal  power  itself,  and  converted 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  hierarchy  into 
a  godless  republic. 
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Bni>&re,  %J\ 

Bryant,  Jacob,  722 

Buccaneem,  40 

Buchan,  William,  054 

Buchanan,  109 

Budoiis,  73 

Buffon.674 

Bull,  George,  402 ;  John,  286 

Buller,  Francis,  720 

Bui  linger,  165 

Bumpers,  origin  of,  111 

Bunyan,  J'>lin,  314 

BQrger,  716 

Burman,  550 

Bum,  Rirh4rd,661 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  360 

Bums,  Robert,  6/0 

Burton,  Robert,  244 

Bnsby,  Richard,  321 

Butler,  Samnel,  808 ;  Joseph, 
536 

Buxton,  Jedidiah,  970 

Byng,  George,  932:  John, 
532 

Byron,  John,  995 

Cabanis,  723 
Cactus  plant,  70 
CsBSHlpmo,  166 
Coenar,  sir  Julioa,  203 
GafTres,  280 

Caille,  Nicolas  de  la,  564 
Cajetan,  Cardinal,  103 
Calas,  Jean,  501 
Caloeolaria  plant,  013 
Calderone,  251 
Calenders,  40 
Ciili-  o,  origin  of,  656 
Callot,  James,  248 
CalTin,  John,  83 
Calvinism,  110 
Camden.  201 
Camellia  Japonica,  3S1 
Cameos,  711 
Camoena,  154 
Canadas,  the.  498 


Canal.   fir«.t    Enirliah,    OM; 

Bridgewatrr,  dPi 
Cantemir,  Demetriiis.  437 
Canton,  John,  742 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  9,  U. 

206 
Cape  Breten  isle.  182 
Cipe  Coast  Castle.  293 
Cap^and  Hats,  Swediah  fac- 
tions of.  618 
C'tracci,  the,  207 
Cai  berry  .hill ,  battfe,  1 32 
Cardan,  163 
Carmelites,  7T 
Caro,  Annibale,  168 
C  aroline  isles,  114 
Carter,  Elixabeth,  700 
Gary,  Lucioa,  lord  PalUud. 

243 
Casaubon,  I6T 
Cassini  family,  407 
Castalio,  165 
Casti,  721 

Catherine  of  ArMon,  30 
Catherine  I.  of  RtHsIa,  4If  : 

It..  617 
Cavaiieri,  291 
Cavendiah,  Henry,  725 
Cecil,  Wm.,  lord  Borieigh, 

163 
Celebes  isle.  113 
Cellaritts.  300 
Cellini,  BenrettiitOi,  89 
Cerraotes,  198 
Cesarotti,  727 
Chaleondlles.  29 
Chambers,    Ephraim,     599 : 

William,  687 
Chances,  doctrine  of,  909 
Channel  isles,  481 
Chanrrey,  Francis.  557 
Chapmne.  Hester.  799 
Charitable- corporaiiona 

Fraud.  441 
Charles  V.  of  Germany,  M ; 

VI., 417;  VII.  509 

IX.  of  France.  133 

I.  of    EngUnJ,     17«. 

200;  11.,  297,  280 
IX.  of  Sweden.  23i  : 

X.,   270;    XI.,  298;    XII. 

I.  of  Spaia«  5«s    lU 

209;    III.,  022 

I.  of  Sicily.  50O 

Charles  Emanoel  III.  of  Sar- 
dinia, 9 17 

Charter-house,  IM 

Ch%tterton,  Thomas,  073 

Chaodet.  727 

Cheke,  John.  86 

Chelsea.  430 

Cherokee  Indiana,  402 

Cheselden,  William,  900 

Chei>s-plaver,  autoroatDn  606 

Cheyne,  George,  550 

Chiari,  721 

Ch  aroscuro,  7 

Chillinewonh,  William,  251 

China,  Manchn  Conqueat  of, 
221 ;  under  Kang-hi,  301 

Chrintlan  Knowledge  Society. 
345 

Christiem  f  I.  of  Denmark 
48}  III..  40  I  IV.,  142;  V. 
286 1  VI.,  508}  VII..  618 

Cfari<tiaa  of  Sweden,  200, 209 
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Chrbtopher*8,  St,  IM 
Chubb,  ThoDDM,  434 
Church,    the,  15th  eenCurip 

of,  4j  10th,  107)  17th,  340; 

18ch,  740 
Church  of  England,  7tf  j  in 

IndM,  34a 
Chnrch,  Epijnopal,  of  Soot- 

Uod,  178,  350,  414 
ChnrcblU,     John,    doke    of 

Marlborough,  300 ;  Cbarica, 

544 
Cibber,  Colley,  340 
Cipriani,  853 
Clairanit,  550 
Clarendon,  earl  of.    Hjfdt, 
Clarke,  Samuel,  437 
Claude  da  Lonai]ie«  311 
CUvina,  101 
Clayton,  Robert,  434 
Cleaver,  WiUiam,  747  j  En. 

■eby, 748 
Cleland,  John,  743 
Clement  VII.,  45 ;  VIII.,  130) 

IX..    305}    X.,  300i    XL, 

351;  XlI.,503iXlU.,503j 

XIV..  015 
Clergy,  regular  and  aecolar, 

38 
Clere,  Anne  of,  30 
Clire,  Robert  loid,  517,  037, 

037 
Coacbea.  137 1  stage,  480 
Cobentsel.  734 
Cock.lane  Ghost,  403 
Coffee.  345 
Coins,  copper,  105 
Coke,  Edward,  330 
Colbert,  305 
Colbum.  Zerah,  570 
Coligni,  131,  138, 130 
Collier,  Jer«>my,  300 
Colliua,  Anthony,  403 
Columbus,  31 
Comines,  71 

Common -prayer  Book,  78 
Commonwealth,  English,  354 
COmpton,  bishop.  340 
Concini,  140 

Cond^  Loais  prince  of,  317 
Congrere,  William,  393 
Constant,  DaTid,  434 
Constructive  Treason,  717 
Conventicle  Act,  380 
Cook,  James,  040 
Cooper,     Anthony    AaUay, 

308.300 
Copernicus,  03 
C>ral  insect,  115 
CoreUi,  401 
Csruaro,  Lutgl.  00;  Lucresia, 

314}  John,  doge  of  Venice, 

410 
Corneille,  310 
Corporation  Act,  380 
Corregio,  00 
Corsica,  440,  573,  003 
Cortex,  01 

Cosmo  I.  of  Florence,  153 
Cossacks,  145 
Cotes,  Roger,  403 
Cotton,  Cliarles.311i  Robert, 

847 
Coucras.  battle  of,  130 
Covenant,  Scottish,  331, 303 
Coverdale,  MUes,  00 
Cowley,  Abraham,  308 


Cowper,  William,  007 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  100 
CrebiUon,  Prosper  de,  547 
Cremona  violins^  03 
Crichton,  James,  103 
Cricket,  game  of,  135 
Critical  PhUosopby,  055 
Cromwell.  Oliver,  354 1  Tho. 

mas,  04 
Crossing  the  Line,  381 
Croasman*a  Catechism,  300 
Crowns  and  Half-crowns,  80 
Crusoe,  Robinson,  400 
Cryptogamia,  731 
Cullen,  WUIiam,  053 
Culloden,  battle  of,  531,  580 
Currants,  50 
Cuyp,  311 
Cycfuid.  340 
Gear,  title  of,  05,  380 

Daciera,  the,  403 

D'Agnesseao,  570 

D'AIembert,  070 

Dalin,  von,  000 

Dalr)mpU.DaTid,735 }  Alex- 
ander, 735 

Daltcin,  John,  577 

Dalaell,  Andrew,  733 

Damien,  505 

D'Anvilto,  713 

Darnley.  Henry  lord,  131,  183 

Darwin,  Eraamus,  074 

Daschkaw,  the  Pnucess,  040 

Day,  Thomas,  704 

Death,  William,  571 

Debts,  small,  society  for,  003 

Dee.  John,  101 

Defoe,  Daniel,  400 

Deformity,  bodily,  551 

Dekhin   the,  015 

Delafosse,  Charles,  315 

Delatude,  escape  of,  454 

Delhi,  13,  64,  Occ 

DeUlle,737 

Da  Lolme,  730 

Dolphin  Cla«aica,  404 

Demoivre,  500 

Denhdim,  John,  300 

D'Eon,  le  Chevalier,  735 

Derwiahes,  40 

Descartes,  343 

Destoucber,  554 

D'Estrtes.  Looia  Cesar,  579 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  457,  407 

Devereux,  Robert,  150,  377 

De  Witt,  John,  373 

D'Herbelot,333 

Diamond,  tbe  Pitt,  401 

Diderot,  053 

Digby,  Keoelm,  370 

Dilleuins,  570 

Dimadale,  Thomaa  baron,  740 

Diacly,  sir  John,  748 

Discovery  Expeditions,  5 

Dissenters.  77,380,  347 

Diring.bell,  007 

Dix  Cove,  303 

Djats,  515 

Dodd.  William,  execution  of, 
508 ;  memoir  of,  003 

Doddridge,  Philip. 430 

Dodsley,  Robert,  500 

Dodwells,  the.  403 

Doff  andduck  Gardens.  401 

DolgorucU  family,  500 

Dolumiea,  Deodatus  de,  710 
3c2 


Domenichino,  343 
Dominica,  isle  of.  450 
DouglaSj,6awin,  73 ;  JoLn,058 
Douw,  Gerard,  313 
Downman,  Hugb,  735 
Drake,  Francis,  150 
Dreghorn, lord.  505 
Drnmmond,  William,  341 
Dryden,  John,  305 
Dublin  University,  135 
Ducarel,  Andrew,  733 
Duck,  Stephen,  547 
Dudley.  Robert.  150 
Dugdale,  WilUam,  310 
DuTwich  cnUege,  104 
Dundaa,  Henry,  lord    IffeL 

Tille.748 
Dnpuis,  Thomaa,  737 
Durani  family,  514 
Dutch  Republic,  133,  140 
Dutens.  Louis,  733 
Duval,  Valentine,  578 
Dyer,  John,  544 
D'Yriarte,  710 

Earthquake  of  Lbbon.  448; 

of  Lima,  440}   of  London, 

408 
East  India  Company,  130, 150 
Easter  isle,  115 
Bberbard,  738 
Eddysione  Lighthouse,  445 
Education,  modern,  158,  704 
Edward  VI.  of  England,  74 
Egerton.    Franei«,   duke    of 

Bridgewater,  098 
Eichhom.  718 

Electricity,  481;  animal,  004 
Elisabeth  of   England,    104, 

110,  157  ;  of  RussU,  507 
Elwes,  Juhn.  Odl 
Elaevirs.  tbe.  300 
Emanuel  of  Portugal.  10 
Encydopedia,  first,  559 
England,  Church  of,  70 
Eotick,  John.  734 
Epiacopios.  348 
Eraamiu,  70 
Erastisns,104 
Erastius,  Thomaa,  104 
Erie  XIV.,  141 
Eriszo.  Franceaco,  330 
Esquimaux.  470 
Easex.  earl  of.  150 
Eugene  of  Savey,  380 
Euler.  041 
Euatachi.  100 
Eustachian  tube.  IdO 
Evelyn,  Jahn,  307 
Exchange.  Royal,  130 
Excise,  333 

Fubricius.  000,  73S 
Fairfax,  Edward,  348 ;  Tho- 

mas,  377 
Fakirs.  40 

Falkland,  lord.    Cm-y. 
Falkland  isles,  501 
Fallopius,  105 
Farinelli,  090.  540 
Farquhar.  George,  373 
Fell,  John,  731 
Felltham,  Owen,  345 
Fenelon,  307 
Fenton,  Misa.  304 
Feodor  I  of  Russia,  140;  II., 

180;  III.,  388 
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Ferdinand  And   Ittbellm    of 

Spain,  15, 16 
Ferdinnnd  I.  of  Hnngary,  07  ; 

I.  of  Geimany.    143;    11., 

101,  <»;  III.,  232;  VI.   of 

Spain,     508;    II.   Naples, 

le 
Fergatoo,  Jamn,  711 ;    Ro- 
bert, 720 
Feraandr.  Po,  i»le  of,  2M 
Ferrar,  Robert,  03 
Ferriar,  John,  728 
Fidnna,  20 
Fidgeei«Ie«,  114 
Fielding,  Henry,  540 
Five-mtie  Act,  2S9 
FlammocL'a  Rebellion,  4 
FUmited,  John,  401  j  hoate, 

204 
FiibnAtien,  41 
Flowt-n,  0 
Foikea,  Martin,  560 
PoDtenelle,  555 
PoDtenoy,  battle  of,  497 
Foote,  Samuel,  684 
Fordyce,  George,  721 
Fonter,  George,  716;   John 

ReiDb>1d,715 
Fortification,  modem,  330 
Foster,  Jamea,  560 
Fothergill,  Jobn,  653 
Foundling  H  capital,  460 
Fount  atne,  Andrew,  578 
Fox,  John,  103 
Vox-bunt,  487 
Franda  I.  of  Prance,  47  ;  11., 

137  ;  of  Lorraine.  500 
Pranria    PbiUp,     720 1     air 

Philip,  720 
Pranking,  priTtlege  of,  205 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  651,481 
Frederick  III. of  Naplen,  16 ; 

1.  of  Denmark,  40;  I1.,I41 ; 

III.,   270 J    IV.,    357;    V., 

608}  VI..622J  l.of  Pma. 

aia,    361;    11.    the   Great, 

510 
Fredeiiek,    elector-palatine, 

180 
Frederick    William     I.     of 

Pruaaia,  384 
Frederick  Lewia,  prince  of 

Wales,  527 
Prederickaball,  aiege  of,  356 
Preind,  John,  404 
Preinah»-miua,  278 
French  Philoaophy,  the,  652 
Priara,  537 
Friendly  islea.  114 
Pnchaia  plant,  613 
Fuller,  Thomaa,  244 


Gabrielle  d'Eatelle,  140 
Gainsborough,  Thomaa,  686 
Galigni,  Leonora,  140 
Galilei,  196 
Galland,  369 
Galrant.  603 
Galraniara,  604 
Gama,  Vaco  di,  23   11 
Gambia  aettlement,  203 
Gardiner,  Stephen,  08 
Garnet,  Henry,  204 
Garrett,  mnyttr  ot.  461 
(iarriuk,  David,  687 
Garth,  Samuel,  404 
Gaakin,  George,  D.D.,  170 


IHDBX. 

Gaawndl.M6 
Gaatonde  Poix,71 
Gataker,  Thomaa,  251 
Gay,  John,  303 
Ged,  Winiam,  677 
Geddes,  Alexander,  718 
Gellert,     Ctin«tUn,     561 ; 

Chriatlieb,  561 
Geiabrand,  Henry,  210 
Geminiani,  432,402 
General  Warranta,  004 
Genoa,  41 
Geoffroi,  436 
Geometi^,  modem,  242 
George  I.  of  England,  400; 

11.,  437;  111.,  585 
Georgium  Sidua,  003 
Geaaner,  Conrad,  165;  Solo- 

mon,  700 
Ghika,  houae  of,  527 
Ghilziea,  i.74 
Giaonone,  435 
Gibbon,  Edward,  606 
Gibba,  James,  561 
Gibraltar,  379,  601 
Gibson,  Edmund,  574 
GUb«rt,  WilUsm,  166;  Han. 


phrey,  166 
Gilpin, 


Ipin,  Sawrey,  686:  Wil. 
liam,  686 

Giorgione,  24 

Glaaa  botUes,  03 

Glencee,  masaacre  of,  300 

Glover,  Kichard,  6?2 

Glack,  710 

Goerta,Juhn  baron,  434 

Goldamith.  Oliver,  672 

Ooldoni,  Carlo,  714 

Goliua.279 

Gonsalo  do  CordoTa,  10,  16 

Goose  Peaata,  116 

Gordon,  lord  Geunce,  rioCaof, 
500 

Govind  Smgh,  385 

Gow  NeU,  720;  Nathaniel, 
729 

Gowrie  conapiracy,  137 

Graham,  George,  5/6 

Grainger,  Jamea,  501 

Granada,  fall  of,  13 

Granger,  Jamea,  561 

Gravina,  404 

Gravitation,  theory  of,  201 

Gray,  lady  Jane,  07 ;  Thomaa, 
543 

Greatracka,  Valentine,  321 

Grearea.  John,  240 

Greek  pronunciation,  86 

Gregory  XIII.,  120;  XIV., 
130;  XV.,  186 

Gregory,  Jamea,  310 

Grenada,  iaio,  500 

Grenadiera,  origin,  332 

Oreaham,  Thomaa,  104 :  col- 
lege, 126, 164 

Gretry,  728 

Grieabach,  728 

Griffiths,  Ralph,  737 

Grimm,  baron,  723 

Grocyn,  William,  73 

Gronorius  family,  407 

Grotius,  Hugo,  202 

Guards •co^tas,  41 

Guarini,  207 

Guernsey,  482 

Gun  powdvr- plot,  172 

Gunter,  Edmund,  245 


Onatimu  II.  AddlphM,  «S3; 

III,  618 
Guy.T 


Haboaa-corpiM  Act,  t>6 
Hadtney-coachea,  S95 
Hailea,  lord,  7S5 
Hair.rowder,  IM 
Hale,  Matthew,  314 
Halea,  John,  M5; 


Hall,  Joseph,  M4 
Haller,  baron,  ttS 
Halley,  Bdmnnd,  42» 
Hamilton,  William  Gerard. 

720;  Wniiam,7«0 
Hampden,  Jolia,  277 
Handel,  556 

Hanover-  aqnareCnncarto,  7« 
Han  way,  Jonas,  S7B 
Harley,  Robert,  423 
Harrington,  Jamea,  S78 
Harriot,  Thomas,  W7 
Htfrria,  James,  700 
Harrison,  John,  579 
Harrow  school,  itf 
Hartley,  David,  501 
Harvey,  William,  ]€.!>.,  1ft 
Haatings,  Warren,   trial  oC 

001 ;  memoir  of,  006 


Hata  and  Capa, 

tiona  of.  417,  618 
Hawke,  Edward,  tod,  531 
Hawkeaworth,  John,  71 1 
Hay,  William,  951 
Haydn,  701 
Hearne,  Thomas,  43S 
Heberden,  William.  C39 
Hedwig.  721 
Heinecciua,  502 
Heindua,  Daniel*  tS3  ;  Kma- 

laa,  385 
Helena,  St,  126 1  isle  of.  2M 
Helmont,  John  tub,  S5t 
Helvedoa,  568 
Hemskirk,  167 
Henley,  Oramr,  S7S 
Henry  VII.  at  SoelsBd.  1 ; 

VIll..  26 
Henri  d'Albret,  S5  ;  <ie  Va- 

loia  of  Poland,  144 
Henri   III.  of  France,  139; 

IV.,  06,  138,  IM,  151 
Henry  I.  of  Portugal,  143 
Heotaoer,  Paul,  116 
Herbert,  Goorgp,  MS;    Ed- 
ward, lord,  318 
Reroulauenm,  370 
Herder,  723 
Hereay,  burning  for,  37.  73, 

02,170 
Heriot.  George,  903 :  hoapi- 

tal,  204 
Harm  iaie,  494 
Herring,  Thomaa,  561 
Herschen,  William,  693 
Hervey,  James,  537 
Hewmn,  WiOiam,  564 
Heylyn,  Peter,  219 
Heyne,  720 
Hicka,  George,   494;    John. 

405 
Highmore,  Joseph,  739 
Hin,  John,  f- 


Hindu 
11,    23 ; '  English 
BrUUk  Indiu. 


leae    in, 
in,   ac« 
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Hindiutan,  tee  Velhi,  East 

India     Companw,     and 

Church. 
Hoadly,  Benjamin,  438 
Hobbev,  Thomas,  370 
Hoffuan,     Frederick,     502; 

Maurice.  291 
Hogarth,  William,  550 
HoltM-iD,  68 
Holberg,  553 
Holingahed,  103 
Uollaiid,    independence    ef, 

221,  361 ,  385 
HoUar,  247 
Holmes,  Robert,  745 
Holt,  John,  371 
Home,  Henry,  lord  Kamea, 

610 
Home,  George,  650 
Honduras,  265 
Honeyromb,  Will,  732 
Hooke,  Robert,  371 
Hooker,  Richard,  108 
Hoopei,  John,  02 
Horrox,  Jen^miah,  251 
HorKeguards,  70 
Horsley,  Samuel,  004 
Hoseiu  Miraa  of  Feraia,  358 
Hospic<ils,  ro>aI,  78 
Hotdof^r,  John,  270 
Howard,      Catherine,      84 ; 

John,  067 
Hudson,    air   Geoffirey,  253; 

Johnson,  405 
Hudson's  Bay,  294 
Huet,  Pierre,  404 
Haghes,  John,  300 ;  Jabez,400 
Huguenots,  40,  111,  138 
Humane  Society,  600 
Huniayun.  00 
Hume,  DaTid,  557,  605 
Hamming-birds,  208 
Hungary,  07,  37i) 
Hunter,  William,  598;  John, 

053 
Huntingdon,  William,  080 
Hnrd,  Richard,  000 
Hurricane,  507 
Hntcheson,  Frmneb,  601 
Hntchinsonianiam,  412 
Hyde,  Edward,  305 
Hyderabad,  foundation  of,  515 
Hyder  All,  027,004 
Hydrogen  Gas,  727 
Hydrography,  550 
BydrosUtic  Ram.  727 
Hypochondriasis,  000 

Ibrahim  of  Turkey,  225 
Ice,  palace  of,  507 
Ifflaud,  Augustus,  728 
Indepeudeuis,  112. 220 
India,  Biitiah,  113,  140,  801, 

303,  515 
Indians,    North    American, 

402 
Innocent  IX.,  130 ;  X.,  225 ; 

XI.,200jXll.,351;XilI., 

415 
Inoculation    for     snallpox, 

651 
Insurance  Offices,  205 
Intagliiis,  711 
lutfrest,  381 
Interim,  the,  100 
Ireland,  17,  65,  152, 101,  234, 

272,  361,  410,  517,  020 


Ismail  I.  of  Peiria,   19:    II. 

151 
Iran  III.,  12}   IV.,'05|   VI., 

507 

Jackson,  Wniixtm,  500 
Jacobites,  420,  510;    fall  of, 

5^0 
J  agellon ,  house  of,  81 
Jamaica,  267 

Jame»  1.   of    Eneland,   160; 
II.,  323  :  IV.  of  ScoiUnd,  0; 
v.,  46;  VI.,   132,  137,  188; 
VII.,  326 
Jame4.  idr  William,  516 
Jameb's.  St.,  palace,  56 
JanMfnuta,  221 
Japan,  account  of,  522 
Jaucourt,  73d 
Java.  113 
Jeffreys,  Judge,   334;    John, 

408 
Jehan,  Shah,  of  Delhi,  228, 

515 
Jenhangir  of  Delhi.  lOl 
Jenkins,  Henry,  448 
Jenyns,  Soame,  713 
Jemingbam,«£dward,  726 
Jersey,  482 
Jesuitii,    foundation   of,  80; 

fall  of,  506,  604 
Jethou,  isle  of,  484 
Jewel,  Jnhn.  160 
Joan  d'Albret,  06 
Joanna  la  Loca,  51 
John  I.  of  Denmark,  10;    I. 
of  Hungary,  07;   John    I. 
(Albert)    of     Poland,    12; 
II.,     (Casimir)    271  :    III. 
(SobieskI)    300;      III.     of 
Sweden,  141;  III.  ot  Por. 
tngal.50;  IV.,  227;  V.. 884 
Johuson,  Samuel,  648,  730 
Jomelli,  600 

Jones,  Inigo,  247,   043,  730 } 
Paul,  648  ;air  William,  671, 
714 
Jonson.  Ben,  201 
Jortin,  John,  541 
Joseph  I.  of  Germany,  384  ; 
II.,  625  ;  I.  of  Portugal,  600 
Jovios,  Paul,  72 
Joyeuse,  Annas,  due  de,  130 
Julius  II.,  8:  111.,  80 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  371 
JasBieq,654 
Justiuianlof  Venice,  826 

Kames,  lord,  640 
Kaut,  Kmanuel,  655 
Kaubul,  kingdom    of,   foun* 

ded,  513.  514 
KeiU,  John,  372 
Keith,  Marahal,  571 
Kempenfelt,  Admiral,  600 
Ken.  Thomas.  327 
Kenil worth.    Queen      Eliza- 

bt'th's  Tikit  to.  156 
K»'nnicott,  Benjamin,  661 
Kent,  James,  600 
Kent,  men  of,  401 
Kentish  men,  401 
Keoyon,  LIo>d  lord,  601 
Kepler,  Johanii,  107 
Kcppel,  Augustus,  001 
Ker.    Hoxburgh. 
Kettlewell,  John,  368 


Ketf  a  Rebellion,  77 
Kharim  Khan,  514 
Kien  Lung,  028 
King,  Peter.  571 
Kinsale,  battle  of,  192 
Kippis,  .\ndrew,  716 
Kircher,  252 
Kit-cat  Club,  404  ;  picture* 

404 
Kitt's,  St.,  184 
Kneller,  Godfrey,  480 
Knires.  127 

Knox,  John,  82.  131.  132 
Kuprigli,the  ▼isir,8)l 

Labrador,  183 

Ladort,  723 

Ladialaus  VI.  of    Himgary, 

07 
Ladrone  isles,  115 
Lafontaine,  Jean  de,  884 
Lally  Tullendal,  count,  000 
Lambert,  trial  of,  80 
Land-letting,  37 
Land-tax,  345 
Languet,  572 
Laponkin,  Mad.,50e 
Lardner,  Naihauiel,  630 
Lascaris,  John,  24 
Las  Casas,  70 
Laud,  William,  235 
Under,  William,  740 
Larater,  078 

L'Averdy,  Clement  de,  740 
LaTuisier,  004 
Law,  John,  446 
League,  French.  Ill 
Leake,  Stephen,  748 ;  John, 

743 
Leap-year,  485 
Lebrun,  Ponce,  72i  ;  Charles, 

314 
Leclerv,     Sebastian,       408 ; 

John.  435  i  Daniel.  430 
Le  Boo,  Prince,  115 
Liebnita,  801 
Leicester,  earl  of,  156 
Leland,Juhn,72 
Lely,  Peter,  247 
Lennox,  earl  of,  81 
Leo  X.,  44;  XL.  185 
Leopold  1.  of  Germany,  200 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  122 
L'£p«e,  rabb«,  733 
Lesage,  432 
Leasing,  711 

L*Hop4ca],  marquis  de,  871 
Lightfoot,  John,  817 
Lightning,  481 
Lilburoe,  John,  278 
Lima,  earthquake  of,  440 
Lanacre.  Thomaa,  50 
line,    equinoctial,   croaaing 

the,  381 
Lindsey,  Theophilna,  720 
Ungoet.  735 
Linneua,  652 
Upsius,  100 

Lisbon,  earthquake  at,  448 
Litany,  70 

Literature,  English,  170 
Liturgy,  Bngliah,  70 
Loadstone.  414 
Lock  Hospital,  710 
Locke,  John,  304 
Logan,  John,  005 
Logarithms,  197 
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Lolme,  D6,  7M 
Lombardo  Venetia.  9S 
LondoQ  life,  179 ;   plagae  of, 

»4;   ikr«  of,  tt7;    earth- 

qiuke  shock  in,  4u8;  atreeu 

of,  611 
Longerity,    humui,  extraor 

dioary,  448 
Lougitude,  605 
LoDgomontanna.  M7 
Lop«  de  Vega,  105 
Lords-lieutenant,  79 
Londano,  l.uigi,  10 
Lotteries.  1S0 
Louis  XIL,  9;   XIII.,    186; 

XIV.,  306.  389  ;  XV.,  504  ; 

XVI.,  634 
Lowtb,  Robert,  659 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  39 
Lucas,  Charlea,  518 
Lucia,  St.,  224 
LusJad,  34, 154 
Lutber,  Martin,  58 
Lyiog-iii  Hospital,  Westmin- 

sttrr,  743 
Lyttleton,  George  lord.  £64 ; 

Thomaa  lord,  564  {  Charles, 

564 

Mabley,  Gabriel  da,  711 
Macassar  isle,  113 
Macaulay,  Cuherine,  734 
Macdonald,  Flora,  553 
Machiavelli,  70 
MacUurin,  Colin,  509  {  John, 

505 
Macpherson,  James,  716 
MiidHgascar,  744 
Madan,  Martin,  716 
Madden,  Stmuei,  575 
Magdalen  chanty,  486,  663, 

726 
Magdalen  isles,  183 
Magellan,  70 ;  straits  of,  5 
Mabmud  i.  of  Turkey,  503 
Mahmud.  the  Afghan,  418 
Mahmttas,  515,  610 
Maitain*,  565 
Malebranche,  306 
Malherbe,  306 
Mallet,  David,  544 
Mallet  da  Pan,  717 
Malone,  Edmund,  738 
Malpighi,  819 
Mamluks.  40 
Man.  iole  of,  501 
ManUla  isles,  113 
Maniai,  due  de    Nireruoif, 

717 
Mantoan,  84 
Manutius,  73 
Marcellusll..03 
Margaret  de  Valois,  55 
Maria  Isabel  L  of  Portugal, 

636 
Maria  Theresa,  empress,  509 
Mariana,  John,  307 
Marischal  college,  125 
Marivaux,  564 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  714 
Mannontel,677 
Marquesa  isles.  114 
Marriage  Act,  38 
Martin's,  St.,  church,   in  the 

Fields,  501 
MarUn,  St.,  116 
Martyr,  Peter,  103 


MarrrU,  Andrew,  318 
Mary  I.  of  England,  86;  IL 

337 
Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,  81, 

130 
Maaaniello,  327 
Mask,  Iron,  man  with,  378 
Maakelyne,  NeTil,  726 
Mason,  John,  344}  William, 

700 
Maasillon,  433 
Massingvr,  346 
Matthias  of  Germany,  188 
Maudnit,  736 
Manpertuis,  557 
Maurice  of  Holland.  100 
Maximilian  L,  12;  IL,  144 
Mayer,  Tobias,  665 
Mazeppa,  403 
Mead,  EUchard,  431 
Meal.tub  Plot.  388 
Mechaiu,  734,  736 
Medals.  Browne,  655 
Mede,  Joseph,  149 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de.  17  j  Gfco- 

Tanni  de,    44;  Goano  de, 

153 
Melancthon,  7% 
Melmoths  The.  700 
Melton-Mowbray  Hont,  487 
Menage,  Gilles,  370 
MeQdtlsohn,711 
Mengs,  Raphael,  576 
Menzikor,  506 

Mercator,  Nichelaa,S79  ;  Ge- 
rard, 166 
Mercator*s  Projection,  166 
Merchant  Tailora'  school,  124 
Mersenne  Marin,  319 
Mesmer,  611 
Metals.  415 

Metastasio,  Pietro.  546 
Methodists,  rise  of.  538 
Meursius,  John,  351 
Mexico,  42, 61 
Mezzotinto,  343 
Michael   1.  Russia,   189;    I. 

Polaod.  371 
Michael  Aogelo,  84 
Mi  dlfton,  Thos.  Panahawe, 

846 ;  Conyers,  428 
MiUn.  15 1  tall  of.  54 
Miller,  PfaUip.  665;   James, 

578}  Joe.  433 
Millot  Claude.  713 
MUton,  John,  376 
Minden,  batle, 457 
Mirabean,  693 
Mirandola,  34 
Mohammed   III.,  139;    IV., 

968:  Mirsaof  PersU,  151; 

Shah  of  Delhi,  514 
Moliire,  310 
Molina,  307 
Molucca  isles,  113 
Monasteries,  snppreasion  of, 

37 
Mungul,  the  Great,  54 
Mooguls,  13 
Monk,  George,  304 
Monks,  537 

Monmouth,  rebellion  of,  335 
Monro,  Alexander,  565 
Moniague,    M»ry    Wortley, 

55;  Elizabeth,  647 
MonUlgne,  161 
Moutalombert,  734 


Montfaufion.  430 
Montgolflera,  797 
Montaerrat,  333 
Montucia,  717 
Muradlll.,  139;  IV.,  ll 
Moravians,  7, 557 
Mordcn  Collie,  S8S 
More,  Thomas,  09 
Morea,413 
Moihof,  Daniel,  333 
Mornay,  PhUip  de,  IflB 
Morton,  regency  of,  133 
Moscow,  fire  of,  06;  I 

of,  146 
M<»art,703 
Maggletonians,  383 
Matberry-trcee,  80 
MaleyMrdoGh,  143 
Mnller,  737 

Municipal  Corpogatinna,  5 
Muratori,  566 
Munllo,  313 
Murray,  zMency  of,    133} 

William,  earl  of  ManrfeW. 

63S 
Moschenbroek.Sas 
Museum  British,  486 
Maitic,  orchestral,  701 
Mnaketa,  »6 
Musselburg,  battle,  83 
Mustafa  I.  Turkey,  185;    IL, 

351;  III.,  614 
Musunis,  73 

Mutiny  of  the  Bonnty,  033 
Myddeiton.  Hugh.  309 
Mylue,  Robert,  737 

Nadir  Shah,  513 

Nantes,  edict  of,  133,  301 

Napier,  John  lord,  197 

Naples,  16 

Narva,  battle.  853 

Natural  life,  38 

Navarre    added  to  France, 

151 
Necker,  Jacqae8,0B3 
Nelson,  Robert,  388 
Netherlands.      See     JHUck 

RepubUe, 
Nevif.  333 
NewGniaea,4S 
New  South  Wales,  603 
Newoombe,  William,  747 
Newfoundland,  183 
Newspapers,  3il 
Newton,     Isaac,    291,    363; 

Thomas,  660 ;  John,  681 
Nicolai,  713 
Ninon  de  I'Endoa,  655 
Nivemois,  due  de.  717 
Nollet.  John,  568 
Non,  St.,  Claude.  900 
Nonconformiitts,  77 
Nonjurors,  plan  of,  308 
Norris,  John,  398 
North,  Frederick  lord,  637 
North  Briton  paper,  686 
Norwood,  Richard,  353 
Nostradamus,  167 
Nova  Scotia,  188, 188 
Novels,  modern,  550 
Novogorod,  13 

Oates's  PIof,28r 
Olivarez,  178,  943 


O'Neftlc,  rebellion  of,  U5. 

O'Neil  of  Tyrone,  15t 

Oranges.  fi6 

Orche«trml  Music,  701 

Ordinary,  70 

Orienul  Archipelago,  113 

0«man  II.,  503 

Otway,  Thomas,  300 

Oude,  Kingdom  foanded,6l5 

Ougbtred,  William,  S48 

Owbyhee,  114 

Oxygen,  (104 

Faciflc  Ocean,  113 

Padilla,  51 

Palatine,  meaning  of,  384 

Palatinate,  loas  of.  180 

Faley,  William,  606 

Palladlo.  161 

PaUaa,  Peter,  738 

Pandoura,  700 

Paoli  Paiical,60S 

Paper.  137 

Papin,  Isaac,  370 

Papuas,  43 

Paradise,  bird  of,  43 

Faraoelans,  73 

Pariah  Regiaters,  59 

Park,  sir  James  AUaa,  170, 

486;  Mungo,  600 
Parker,  Thomas  earl  of  M  c 

desfield,    566;    Matthew, 

165 
Parliaments,  septennial,  414 
Pamell,  Thomas,  305 
Parr,  Old,  448;   Catherine, 

35 
Pascal,  Blaise,  373 
Paul  III.,  45,  IV.,  03;    v., 

186:  Father,  306 
Paal's,  St.,  Cathedra],  380 
Pearce.  Zacliary,  567,  65d 
Peanon,  John,  316 
Peat-bogs,  Irirh,  594 
Pedro  II.  Portugid,  398 
Pelew  bles,  114 
Penang,  isle  of,  601 
Pendulum,  334 
Penn,  William,  315 
Pennant,  Tboma*,  708 
Peptiscb,  John,  566 
PerciTsl,  Thomas.  731 
Percy,  Thomas,  650 
Perouse,  Jean  de  la,  650 
Perron,  Jacques  dn,  168 
Persia,  modern,  13 
Petarius,  352 
Peter  I.  the  Great,  35*2  ;  11., 

506;    III.,  616;  the  Wild 

Boy,  570 
Peter's,  St,6,  0,130 
Petty,  William,  333 
Pfwter,  414 
PfefTcl,  734 
Philidor,  Andr£,  715 
Philip  IV.   Spain,  386;     V., 

397 
Ph  lips,  John,  303 ;  Ambrose, 

305 
Philippine  is^es,  113 
Philosophy,  the  French.  652 
■  the  critical, C55 

Phlogiston,    665;     antiphlo- 

guton,    735 ;    doctrine  of, 

406 
Physic  gardens,  136 


INDEX. 

Pianoforte,  the,  607 
Piccini,  71R 
Pico  du  Mirandola,  34 
Pinkey,  battle,  83* 
Pi<  zzi,  Hester,  730 
Pitcairne's  isle,  115,  603 
Piteairne,  Archibald.  405 
Pitt,  Thomas.  401 ;  William, 

earl  (if  Chatliam,  538 
Pius   111.,  8;    IV.,  130;   V., 

130 
Plagues.  4 

Piantin,  Chiistopher,  160 
Plating,  415 
Pocock,  Edward,  346 
Poissy,  colloquy  of,  138 
Poissonier.  730 
Poitiers,  Diana  de,  103 
Pole.  Cardinal,  08 
Police,  Boglisb,  503 
Politiano,  34 

Polyglott  of  Complattnn,  10 
Polynesia.  114 

Pombal,  marquis  of,  635,  707 
Pompadour,  madame  de,  715, 

567.506 
Pompignan,  marquis  de,  738 
Pondicherry,  fall  of,  516 
Poor-law*,  118 
Pop9,  Alexander,  303 
Porcelain,  British,  604 
Purpora.  604 
Potter  (beer).  414 
Porteons  Riot,  441 
Porteus,  Btfilby,  661 
Post,  Penny,  305 
Potatoes,  136 
Pott,  Percival,  730 
Potter,  Paul,  311;  John,  566 
Poussin,  Ml 
Pownall,  Thomas,  736 
Poyniog's  Law,  17 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  370 
Presbyterians    in    Scotland, 

83,  110,  110,  231,  302,  340 
Preston,  or  SUeriffmuir,  bat 

tie,  43 
Pretender,  the  Old,  705.  411, 

431 :  the  Young,  706,  430, 

443. 510 
Prevdc-d' exiles,  50 « 
Prideaux,  Humphrey,  408 
Priestley,  Joseph,  665 
Prince,  Jobn.  430,  486 
Prince  Edward  iale,  183 
Pringle,  John,  655 
Prior.  Matthew.  304 
Protestants,  56,  108 
Prussia,  361 
Prynne,  William,  377 
P»u1manazar,  566 
Puffendorff,  Samuel,  378 
Pdlteoey,   William   earl   of 

B4tb.  567 
Pultowa.  batde,  354 
PiirceU,  Henry,  365  ;  Daniel, 

364 
Puritan%  115 
Pyrometer,  480 

Quackery.  654 
Qriakers,  363 
Quarles,  Francis.  340 
Quebec,  battle,  457 
QuenUn,  St.,  battle,  457 
Quesnay,  Frangois,  567 
Quesnel,  Father,  351,  408 
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Quietlsts,  300 
Qnin,  James,  5(!8 

Rabelais,  71 
Racine,  310 
Radeliffe,  Jobn,  531 
RadcUffe  Library,  561 
Rafaelle.  63 
Rdgotski,  378 
Rafelgh,  Walter,  100 
Raleigh's  conspiracy,  173 
Ramorsntin,  edict  of,  138 
Ramsay,  Allan,  543 
Ramus,  Peter,  103 
Ranelaiish  Gardens,  461 
Raptn,  407 
Ray,  Mbs,  asiaasination  of, 

500 ;  John,  307 
Raynal,  Guillaume,  717 
Reaumur,  436 
Reformatton,  Engliiih,  37.30, 

111;  in  Germany,  107 
Regnard,  Jean,  360 
Retd,  Thomas,  647 
Rembrandt,  313 
Reni,  Guido.340 
Repartimeutos,  70 
Reiichlin,  73 
Reynolds,  Joshiu.  685 
Ricaut.  sir  Paul,  371 
Rlrcioli,  350 
Richardson,    Samuel,      548; 

Joseph,  735 
Ridley,  NichoU*,  03 
Ridout,  Thomas,  Esq.,  403 
Ripley,  George,  35 
Rittenhoiise,  Darid,  717 
Ritzio,  David.  131 
Robertson,  Vvilliam,  667 
Robfrval.  Sieurde,  251 
Robins,  Benjamin,  568 
Robinran,  Mary.  734 
Kochefoucault.  318 
Rochester,  earl  of.   Wibmott, 
Rodney's  Victory,  500 
Rodolph  II.,  144 
RoCmer,  Olaas,  405 
Rogers,  Jobn,  03 
Rohillas,  the.  515 
RoUin.  Charles,  553 
Romano,  Julio,  67 
Romauor,  house  of,  188 
Romede  Lisle,  713 
Ronsard.  Pierre  de,  168 
Rosbach.  battle.  457 
Roses,  56 
Roubilliar,  557 
Rimsseau,  Jean  Jacques,  675  ; 

Jfan  Baptiste,  433 
Rowe,  Nicholan,  303 
Roxburgh,   Jehu,  duke    of, 

730 
Roxburgh  club,  /30 
R<>yal  George  ship,  loss  of, 

600 
Royal  Society,  305 
Rubens,  341 
Rubrie,  70 
Rupert,  Prince,  343 
Rurie.    extinction  of  house 

of,  146 
Russia  Company,  03 
Russian  Drama,  730 
RuthTen.  Raid  of,  133 
Ruysoh,  Frederic,  405 
Ruysdael,  313 
Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  318 
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Ryeboofa  Plot,  188 
]ly«br<*ock,  057 

Sable  bland,  183 

SacbeTerell,  Henryf  870 

SackTille,  George,  Tiacooat, 
540 

Sacramentariaos,  847 

8Aa  of  Persia,  SS8 

Saint  John,  Henry,  4M 

Salvator  Roaa,  31t 

Sao  Marino,  503 

Sancroft,  William,  83S 

Sanctoriup,  t07 

SanderaoD,  Robert  817 

Sandflood,  503 

Sandwich  isles,  114 

Sandys,  the  three,  S40 

Santons,  40 

Sardinia,  418;  kingdom  of, 
878 

Saiimaiae,  Claude,  950 

Saunderaon,  Nicholaa,  4S8 

Saunure,  735 

Savage,  Richard,  549 

Savile,  Henry,  107 

Sarilian  Chairs,  187 

SsTonarola,  84 

Saxe,  martehal  count  do,  535 

Scaliger,  i.  C,  72;  Joseph, 
100 

Scheiner,  Christopher,  850 

Schiller.  078 

School,  St.  Paol's.  50 

School-founding,  188 

Schopp,  Caspar,  158 

Schwartx,  003 

Scstch  episcopal  church,  178, 
850 

Scotland,  counties  of,  178 

under    James    VI., 

188;  undtT  Charles  I..  888 . 
under  Cromwell,  374 ;  im* 
dcrCharlfs  11  ,  303 ;  andfr 
James  VII.,  337;  under 
William  and  Mary.  8:0; 
under  Anne,  375,380;  un- 
der Georf^e  I.,  420;  under 
George  II.,  018 

Sebastiau  of  Portugal,  143 

Seeker,  Thomas,  537 

Sedaine,  737 

Sedan  ehaim,  105 

Seed,  Jeremiah,  530 

Sokander  Shah,  13 

Selden.  John.  340 

Seliml.,40,  43;  II.,  138 

Senebier.  730 

Serk  isle,  483 

Serretus,  84 

Seren  United  ProTlnces. 
Holland. 

Seven  Years*  War,  454,  510, 
511 

Sevemdroog,  fort  of,  510 

SiSriEToi,  Madame  de.  307 

Seward,  Anna,  737 

Seymour,  Jane,  33        * 

Sforza,  LudoTico,  10 

Shaftebbury,  earl  of.  Cooper. 

5hak<ipeHre,  William,  153 

Sharpe,  archbishop,  303,  303; 
Gregor> ,  739 

Shawanese  Indians,  483 

Sheostone,  William,  543 

Khuridau,  Thoma«,  718 

Sheriff-mnir,  battle,  421 


INDEX. 

Sherlock,  WiUiam,  870  ;  Tho 

mas,  530 
Shetland,  New  South,  isles, 

115 
Ship  money,  320 
Shooter's  Hill  Cattle,  510 
Shot  and  Shells,  332 
Shovel,  Cloudesley.  401 
Shuter,  Edward.  080 
Sibthorp,  John,  731 
Sidney,  PhUip,  101 
Sierra  Leone,  480 
Sigismund    I.    Poland,    53: 

11.,  80;  III..  145 
Sikhtf.  7,  385,  514 
Stlk  throwing,  414 
Simnel,  Lambert,  3 
Simon ,  Richard,  373 
Simoom,  504 
Simpson,  Thomas,  508 
Simson,  Robert,  508 
Six  Articles,  30 
Six  Marriages,  30 
Sixteen,  faition  of,  130 
Sixtiis  v.,  130 
Skelton,  Philip,  733 
Slave-trade,  origin,  70 
Slrtane.  Hans,  430 
Smallpox,    inoculation,  414; 

treatment  of,  734 ;  rai ages 

of,  551 
Smeaton,  John,  714 
Smith,    Robert,  500;    Elisa- 
beth, 710;  Adam,  000 
Smollett,  Tobias,  548 
Snake  Island.  Jtnguiiia, 
Snellius,  250 
Snyderp.  31t 
Sobieski.    John  III. 
Society  isles,  114 
Socinians,  303 
Socinus,303 
Solander,  Daniel,  713 
Solway-mOBS,  bartle,  40;   ir« 

ruption  of,  504 
Somers,  John  lord,  433 
Somers  isles.    Bermudas. 
Somerrile,  William  545 
Somner,  Willia'n.  279 
South  Sea   Coaipaoy,    881  j 

Scheme,  411 
South,  liobert,  397 
Spain,  Tidit  of  prince  Charles 

to,  170 
Spanheiins,  the,  400 
Speed,  John,  340 
Speishamnier,  73 
S|)ence.  Joseph,  729 
Spenser,  Rdrnmid,  155 
Spinnet,  the,  007 
Spinning-jenny,  050 
Spinoza,  318 
Squire,  Samuel,  573 
St.   Evremond,   Charles    de, 

370 
Stadtholdership,  446 
Stage-coaches.  490 
Stahl,  Ernest,  400 
Stanhope,    Philip,    earl     of 

Chesterfield,  547 
Scams1au8  I.,  384  ;  II.,  033 
S'ar-chamUer.  5 
Staunton,  Gforge,  731 
Steam-engine,  60S 
S  eel,  414 
Steel  bovs,  639 
Steele,  Richard,  309 


Strerens,  George,  710 
Stepheni«B,  the,  108 
Stereotype,  415 
Sterne,  Lanrenoe,  oro 
Stevens,  WUliara,  179. 647 
StilUngflect,    Edward,  S96. 

Benjamin,  737 
S-orkings,  130 
Scofflet,  736 
Storm,  the  great,  375 
Stow,  John,  165 
Strada,  Pamiani,900 
Sirafibrd.earl<>f.  H^Mtisortl^ 
Stralsund  siege,  3M 
Struenoee,  count,  61 
Stuart   family,    383:    Jamtf, 

713;     lady  Arabella,  171. 

173 
Stuarts,  the  three  last,  7»5 
Students,   professed,  adnce 

to,  30 
Stukeley,  Wflliam,  550 
Sture,  Steno,  10,  48 
Style,  New,  133 
Suleiman  of  Persb.  3M ;  11- 

of  Turkey,  43;  III,  » 
Sully,  due  «ie,  104 
Sumarokor.  730 
Sumatra,  113 
Sanday-iich«M>1s,  088 
Sutton,  Thomas,  104 
Sweating  sickness,  4 
Swedenborgiiins,  401 
Swift,  JoHathao,  «»    ^    _ 
Switserland,    Indepsodsnet 

of,  331 
Sydenham,  Thomas,  3I» 
Symonds,  Simon,  lOt 

Talbot,  Charles,  534 

Tamasp  I.  54 

Tanner,  Thomas,  537 

Tartini,  Giuseppe,  577 

Tasso.  155 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  310 

Tea,  194,  805  ,  ^- 

Tekeli,  insurrection  of.  W 

Telescope,  127;  relleomg,  aw 

Temple,  Wuliam,  385 

Teniers,3Il 

Test  Act,  !«0  .  „   f  o« 

Teutonic  Knights.  frD  »\  » 

Theodore,  king   of  Comci* 

446,573 
Theresa,  St ,  71 
Thermometer,  193.430 
Thomas,  Antoine,  710 
Thomas's,  St.,  Ho.«pitaI,7S 
Thomson,  James,  542 
ThornhilI,JamOS,550 
Thou,  De.  306 
Thrale,  Henry,  738 
Thugs.  148  ,     .  „, 

Thurlow,  Edward  lord,  »5 
Thnrot,  invasion  of,  3W 
Tliynne,  Thomas.  310 
rillotson.  John,  328 
Tindal,  Matthew,  539 
Tintoretto,  168 
Tippu  S  iheb,  028 
Titian,  161 
Tobacco,  136 
Tobago,  isle  of,  457 
TolHud,  John,  406 
Tories,  frhigs  and  T^rus- 
Turtnia,  184  . 

Tuiiruefbrt,  Joseph  de,5'» 


cUgius  I.  346  ;  11.  351 
plaffi,  10 
c1«yn»  Don»  979 
tloponnesas,  49 ;  war  of,  14S 
?lop«,  49 
elusiuxn.  188 
enates,  flO 
enelope*  50 
eDtameter,  106 
entateuch,  30 
entecoat.  SO,  936 
epin  d'Heriatal,  970 
epil  le  Bref,  3M 
ergamns,  173 
eriaoder,  108.  Ill 
t  riclea,  140,  142,  150 
eripatetica,  101.  385,700 
er»«catioB«.  chriacian,  Ut.  348 ; 
2nd.  28*  ;  3rd.  805 ;  4tb.  tlb ; 
6ch.  281  ;  Otb.  289  ;  7th.  till  ; 
Bch.     203    :     0th.    298;   lOtb. 
302 

'eracs,  188 
'ersetia   44 

\rsia,  ancfient.  124,  105;   lit 
middle      empire.    287,     904 ; 
independent,  412  ;   2od.  mid- 
dle empire,  404  ;  530  ;    Moa- 
eula  in.  583,  027 
^tfrsina,  254 
'ertioax,  277,  278 
'era.  empire  of,  524 
*etalirai,  151 

'eCer,  St..  238, 141,  250,  251 
'eter*s.penoe,  392 
Peter  the  hermit,  491 
Petrarch,  854 
?ha6Con,  41 
'balanz,  9S 
^balaria,  1S3 
'haramond*  322 
'haraoh,     7  ;      Necoa,      113  ; 

Hophra,  110 
*hariaeea,  100 
i*harsalia,  battle.  209 
'bidUs,  147 
Phidon,  04 
Philip  II.  (Maoedon).  ISO,  101, 

163;  III.  173;  IV.  181 
Philip,  emperor,  289 
Philip  Bardanes,  378 
PbUip  I.  (Franee),487;  II.  547  ; 

Iir   500;    IV.  699;    V.  0*5  j 

VI.  643 
Philip  the  deacon,  239 
Phil  ppi,  battle,  213 
Fhilo  JadaBiu,240 
Pkilopoameo,  184,  186 
Phocan,  334 
Phocian  war,  159 
PhocioD,  163 
Phocia,  46 
Phoenicia,  9 
Photiu«,410,413 
Phraatea  IV.  239 
Phrygia  M^jor,  9, 42,  46 
Phrynon,  113 
Phnl,  90 
Phylacteriea,  31 
Piaataa,  duke,  400 
Pieta  and  Scota,  321 
Pilaie,  230 
Pilpay,  32 
Pindar,  146 
Piracy,  591 
Pi«a,420.526,607 
Piaistratna,  120, 128 
Pittacna,  113 
VOL.  I. 
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Piua  I.  272  ;  II.  706 

Plagvea,  the  ten,  27 

Plagae,  275,  361,  384,446, 634 

Plantagenat.    511.  520,  063,  741 

Platasa,  hatde,  137 

Plato,  157 

PUtoniata,  700 

Plaotna,  187 

Pleadingr,  355 

HlebeianH,  101 

Ploctrude,  381 

Plioy    the    Elder,    259  ;      the 

Yoitng<;r,  267 
Plodnun,  2ft7 
Plntarth,  268 
Poggto,  725 

Poitiers,  battle,  f  33,  654 
PoUud,  345,  452 
Poln,  Marco, 615 
Polybiud,  193 
Polycarp,  270 
Polyrratca,  1«9 
Polydoiuii,  97 
Polyglotta,  201 
Polypetchon,  173 
Polyphemua,  37 
Polyxeoa,  38 
Pompeii,  259 

Pompey,  203,  205,  208,  210 
Poatianna,  2  7 
PoDtiih,  Roman,  100 
Pontna,  182,  200 
Pope,  the  finf ,  355,  374 
Popedom,  250  Ac.  323 
Popiel  II.  401 
Poppeea,  245 
Porphyry,  304 
PoraeanM,  133 
l*orte,  Ottoman,  046 
Portugal.  200, 510 
Ponv.  167 
Poat-horaea,  745 
PoathuDaiuii,  123 
Prvmonire,  680 
Pr»ti)rian  guard,  228 
Pnetora,  99,  156 
Pragmatic  aaoctiOD,  573 
Prague.  045 
Praxitilaa,  174 
Prtmialana  I.  (Bohemia).  541 

I.  (Poland),  002 

Preabyteriaua.  266 

Preaentation,680 

Preaa-gang.    Imprestmsnt 

Preaier  John,  564 

Pretext,  origin,  100 

Priam,  S3 

PHe8ta,Jewiah.31 

Primogcnitnre,  610 

Printinp,  701 

Priacian,  342 

Priry-council,  501 

Probua,  300 

Proceiiaul,  100 

Procmatea,  52 

Prometheua.  24 

Propertiua,  230 

Property,  01 1 

Proaelytea,  Jewiah,  31 

Proteua.  61 

Prua»ia,427 

Paamatik  I.  100;  II.  116;  III. 

116 
Paammenituii,  128 
Paammeticoa,  111 
Ptolemaic  ayatem,  973 
Ptolemaia.  592 
Ptolemy   I.   170;  II.  175;    III. 

179;    IV.    181;    V.    185;    VI. 

3d 
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187;  VII.  194;  VIII.  108;  IX. 
S02;  X.  204;  XI.  208;    Xll. 
211 
Ptolemy  Appion.  200 

,  Claudius,  273     ' 


Punch  and  Judy, 7*9 
Punic,  origin,  177 
Punic  wara,  170,  182,  188 
Purbach,  George,  728 
Purgatory,  340, 493 
Porkta,  402 
Pyladea.  63 
Pyramids,  7 
Pyrrho,  174 
Pyrrbua,  176.  178,  179 
Pythagoraa,  126 
Pythijingamea,49 

Qo^drigcaima,  353 
Quinqai^feaima,  3A3 
QuiDrilian,262 
QuinturCurtiua.  244 
Qnirinua,  102 

Rabbab,  77 
Rahbi,  30 
Raguaa,  805 
lUhdi,  A1,  433 


Rameaea  V.  01 
Ramtnra,Il.  (Leon j. 433 
■  I.  (Aragon),  470 

Raeul.  430 
Karenna,  349,  384 
Raymond  of  Aragon,  332 
Realiata,  029 
Rechabitea,  93 
Regiomontanua,  740 
Regner  I.  (Lodbrog),  403 
Regulua,  177 
Rehnboam,  82 
Reia  Fffendi,  360 
R«ti£  d'Aajou.  710,  724 
Iletaineia,662 
Rezin  of  Syria,  102 
Rhadamauthua,  54 
Rbazes,  366 
Rhodea,  180,  692 
Richard   I.   540;    II.    659;  HI 

742 
Ridmer,  333 
Riddlea.  ancient,  68 
Riensi,  638. 641 
Roada,  Engliah,  745 
Robbera,  French,  605  ;  Engliah, 

544,551,  570 
Robert,  count  of  Parif ,  423 

of  France,  432 

I.  (Naple»),'627 

I.   (Scotland).    596  ; 

665  :  III.  665 
Roderic  (the  Goth),  377 

(Mawr),403 

Rodolph  of  HapaLurg,  592,  OOO, 

700 
Rogation  daya.  237 
Roger  1.  503,  506  ;  II.  500 
Rolando,  392,  396 
Rollo,  427 
Romaic,  360 

Roman  Uterature,  agea  of,  335 
Romanua  (pope),  422 
I.  (emperwr),   428  ;  II. 

439;  III  460;  IV.  4-3,  487 
Rome,  02.  98.  102, 108,  110,  119. 

120,  140,  100.    100^    109,    170, 

182,  188, 105,  190.  107 
Remulna,  07.  U8, 101 
Ronceavallea,  battle,  392, 396 
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Boqaettebe.  battle,  C84 

R<Mdiu,S04 

Rmm,  wan  of,  700 

RoncruciaBa,  038 

Rottmoi,  00 

Rothoy,  DttTid  duke  of,  000 

Rouod  towera,  Iriah,  330 

Rubicon.  S09 

Runic.  403 

R«pen,460 

Rapeit  of  Gennany,  083 

Roric,  410 

RaMia,  early,  410,  433,  453 

Rostem.  457 

Rath,  60 

Saadi.S38 

Sabttkopk,  104 

Sabbaotb,  31 

Sabbnth,  1,  30 

Sabelliaii8,S90 

Sabiors,  101, 100 

Sabinianut,  35« 

Sacred  college,  306 

Saddle*,  673 

Sadduceen,  103 

Saffab,  Al,38i 

Saga*,  4S7 

Sainia,230  ;  oommnnien  of,  237, 

303,  339 
Saka^,  357 

Sal4ddio,  332,  533,  535,  544, 548 
Salamis,  battle,  137 
Salentum,  65 
Salian  prir8tii,108 
Saliqoe  law,  332 
Baloua,  303 
Salluar,  «J5 
Sanaiiia,  413 
Samaria,  84 
SauaritaBS,  105, 335 
Samarkand,  105, 671 
Samnitcs,  160, 177 
Samoa,  113, 130 
Samson,  66 
Samuel,  67, 60 

of  Bulgaria,  451 

Sanrho  III.  (Castile),  532 
—  1.  (Portugal),  547  ;  II. 

570 
SanconiathoB,  58 
Sandrakoptoa,  17t 
Sanhedrim,  31 
Sanjar,  530 
San  kail  e,  380 
San  Marino,  302 
Sapar.    Shahpoor 
Sappho,  114 
Saracen,  origin,  361 
Saracenic  empire,  356, 433, 584 
Sardanapalua,  05 
Sardinia,  538 
SaiToii,  105 
Sarra  Manray,402 
Saaaanidra,  887 
Saturn,  30 
Saturnalia,  108 
Saul,  7i 

Sariour,  St.,  church  of,  676 
Sawtre,  William,  670 
Saxe  Graamaticua,  530 
Scamander,  33 
Soanderbeg,  705,  735 
Scipio  ^niilianna,  180, 105 
Scot-aad-lot,  453 
Soetland,4qp.432 
Soota,  oriitin,  41 
Scrofula,  467 
ScyUa,  60 


Scythiana,  115,  357 

Seaton,  Sir  Alexander,  043 

Secular  gamea,  238 

Srleucna  1.   170,   171;  II.   181; 

III.   181;   IV.  186;    V.   197; 

VI.  361 
Self-study,  adrantage  of,  160 
Seljuka,  331,  404, 564, 601 
Semiramia,  11 
Seneca,  345, 353 
Sennacherib,  105 
Septuageaima,  353 
Septuagint,  176,385 
Seraglio,  360 
Sergiua   I.  375;    II.   404;   III. 

438  ;  IV.  450 
Serpent,  the  medical  emUem, 

33 
Serrile  war,  303 
Serriua  TulUHa,110 
Sesoatria,  35 
Sevaa,  83 
Sethoa,  100 
Seventy  weeka,  143 
Sererinuv,  364 
Severua,  Sepdmiua,  378,  983 

,  Alexandei,  386 

Sezageaima,  353 

Sfona,     Franceaco,   718;    Gia 

como,  604 
Shah  poor  I.  393 
Sballum,  96 
Shalmanaaer,  105 
Shamgar,  45 
Slieba,  queen  of,  81 
iSheehem,  54 
Sbechinah,  31 
Sht^riffa,  470 
Shiah  aect,  363, 493 
Shielda,  100,518 
Sbiloh,  40 
Sbiabak,  81.83 
Shore,  Jane,  740 
Shrewsbury,  battle,  666 
Shrore  Sunrtay,337 
Sicilian  Tespera,  500,  603 
Sicily,  kingaom  of,4t)8,505,  716 
Siciniua  Dentatna,  141 
Sicyon,  10 
Sigoeuiu,  113 
Sigi«mund  of  Hungary,  684 

of  Germany,  601 

Siliusltalicua,367 

Silk- weaTiog,  053 

Silo,  388 

Silurea,  343 

.Silf  eriua,  345 

SilTeater  I.  308;  II.  447,  450; 

III.  (antipope),  461 
Simeon  St^litef,  336,  340 
Simon  I.  173;  II.  183 ;  III.  190 

Magua,354 

Simouides,  134 

Simony,  355 

Sirapliciua,  347 

Stmplicioa  (pope)  336 

Sion,361 

SiHera,47 

Siayphua,  43 

Smallpox,  866 

So,  104 

Socage,  611 

Social  war,  181, 300 

Sock,  135 

Socratea,  143 

Socrates  the  Lawyer,  333 

Sodom,  16 

Soldier,  origin,  547 

Solomon,  70, 81  I 


SoloD,  115 

Sung  dyoaaty,  430 

Sophoclea,  146 

Sorfoonne,  572 

Sorrel,  Agnea,  707 

So.igenea,  211 

Sater,375 

Spaheea,  300 

Spain,   182,  105,  3SS.   377.  r? 

730 
Sparta,  71,  75.  70,  01,  156,  Ue. 

178,  180, 180, 168 
Spectaclea,  613 
Sphere,  contenta  ttf,  1S5 
Spinatera,  612 
Spolia  opima,  100,  182 
Spnriua  Caaaina,  137 
Spurioa  Martina,  142 
SS,oo)lanof,685 
Stadium,  100 
Stag  hunting,  481 
Stacica,  185 
Scatioa,  264 
Stauratiua,  303 
Stephen,  St,  235,  93B 
Str^phen    I.  203;    11.389;  HI 

389;    IV.   380;    V.   307 ;  VI. 

421;  VII.  422;  VIII.  433;  II 

433;  X.  469 
Stephen,  emperor,  4SS 
S'epben  of  Hungary,  447 
Sephcn  of  England,  &11 
Sterling  money,  555 
.*<tewart.  Alexander.  682 
Stoica,  171 
Sianehenge,  33B 
Strabo,  231 
Stronghow,  580 
Stuart,  houae  of;  641 
Stylitea,  340 
Suetonius,  240,  271 
Suidaa,  400 
Suleiman,  kbalif,  379 
Sultriman  of  GordoTn,  455 
>nnHlial,  171 
Snngaa,  206 
Suni  sect,  362 
Surgery,  657 
Sumamea,  478 
Suaaez,  330 
Suttire,  13 

Sweeten,  early, 424,  453 
S within.  St, 406 
Switxerlaud,  621 
Swynford,  Catherine,  674, 6*C 
S$lla,  198,200.  202 
Symmacbtt*,  34a 
SyracnM.  102, 102, 100,  171. 177, 

183,  505 
Syria,  0.  lOt,  171,  178,  181,  i^ 

186.  191, 197,301,302,  302.  S39 
Syridua,  318 

Tabernacle,  36, 40 

Tabt^madea,  feaat  of,  M 

Tadtua,  367 

Tacitua,  emperor,  300 

Tahnnd,  204 

Tamerlane,  668,671,  684 

Tancred,  547 

Tang  d  y  naaty ,  355,      424 

Tantalua,40 

Tarentine  war,  176 

Tarentiim,  106 

Targvm,  365 

T»rifik,aipge,  672 

Tarik,  377 

Tarquinina  Priacua,  llo 

Tarquinina  Superboa,  no,  IM 


|r«iu,  344 

ff^lemacbufl,  50,  OS 

feleiipbonis,  270 

rell.  Waiiam,  0S1 

f«iiiplara,  order  of,  SOS,  6iS 

ference,  102 

nrius,  law,  478 

ffWrpander,  106 

IWrtuUMii,  284 

mtameot,  OM,  20 

Teuton««,  lOO,  846 

Teuronic  knights,  S46,  084 

rewkeubnry,  battle,  40r 

Tbaher,  306 

Thales,  114 

Thebes,  Boeetian,  24,  52;  Egyp- 
tiao,  too 

Tbemistocles,  136. 137,  138 

Th^rodora,  enipreM,  461, 468 

Theodore  I.  rpope)>  M7  ;  11.422 

1  becdnre  I.  L«scaris,S60  ;  11.560 

Tbeodoric,  337 

Tlieodoiias  I.  317 ;  II.  321 ;  III. 

378 
Theophilns,  277 
Theopbilus,  emperor,  4nO 
Tbeopbrasios,  164 
Tbeophilact,  400 
Theopompns,  07 
Theseus,  51,56 
Tfaespia,  U5 
1  bierri.  335 
Thirty  tynrnts,  166 
Tbrasybniiis,  156 
Thacydidee,  147 
Tiberias  I  .  Csmt,  232  ;  II.  350 
Tibullus,  231 
lif(r««ne8,201,269 
Tile«,  574 
Tiaoietin,  160 
TinioiLeus.  158 
Timur.    TamtTimne 
Tirsbatha.  30 
Tithes,  20,  403.418,558 
Titles,  royal,  732 
Tiius  Caesar,  258 
Tobit,  lOi 
Tof  a,  100 
roKnilBec,464 
ToU,  57 
rorriaDi,58f 
Tocila,  344,  346,  347 
Tragedy.  125 
riajaii,264 

rranstamare,Enriqne  de,640,i57 
Trail  subsUntiatioD,  407, 410 
rrapexMutiua,  740 
rrebisoiid,  George  of,  740 
IMbuties,  13'i 
rriclinitim,  100 
rriptolemus,  46 
rriwmTirate,  first,  205  ;  second, 

213 
rroubadonrs,  545 
Troy,  22,  56,  57 
rro>es,  treaty  of,  688 
rrumpets,  feaat  of,  30 
TrypboD,  107 
'stu  dynasty,  177 
"alius  HoetUins,  108 
'anica,  100 

'urks,  331, 344,  402.404,  601 
urn  bikes,  653 
Velfthday,236 
'yrtieus,  108 
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f 'goU&o,  607 

Ulysses,  50 

Urban  1.  287;  II.  407  ;  III.  520  ; 

IV.  577;    V.    641;    VI.  061; 

Vll.  130 
Urim  and  Thummim,  31 
Urraca,507 
Uniab,05 

Vaccination,  366 

Valdemar  I.  530;  II.  563}  III. 
647 

ValeD8,3l3 

Valeatine  (pope),  386 

VHlentine,  Basil.  677 

Valentinian  I.  313;  II.  820. 

Valeriaa,  293 

ValeHos,   138  ;  MazimiM,  215  ; 
Flacrus,  256 

Valois,  bnose  of,  643 

Vandals,  330,  331,  343 

Varna,  battle,  710 

Varro,  215 

Vanclttse,  655 

Vehmic  coorta,  712 

Venice,  331,  375,  304,  41S,  408, 
508,534,565,607,718 

Venus,  30 

VenusdeMedid,681 

Veronese,  Guarino  da,  720 

Vespasian  Cmar,  256 

Vesta,  39 

VeraJs,  108, 155 

Victorl.281;  11.468;    III.486; 

iV.  503 ;  IV.  (antipope),  520 
Vif  ilisB,  100 

Vigiiius,  345 
Vigils,  237 
Vikramaditya,  206 
Virgil,  220 
Virgiuiu.<',441 
Viriathns,  105 
Visigoth*,  322,  377 
Visconti,  5<6,606,660 
ViUlians,  683 
Vialianas,  3  2 
Vitalescbi,  7"5 
VittfUius  Cvsar,  255 
Vitowda  of  HoUiu,  683 
Viiruvitis,  131 
Vladimir  of  Russia,  453 
Vladialaas  I.  (Poland),  407  ;  II. 
517;  lil.  602;    IV.  683;    V. 
714 
VlMdinIans  IV.  (Hungary),  710  ; 

V.720 
Volcano,  origin,  36 
Vurtlgem,  330 
VoTTode,  360 
Vnlcan,  36 

Wahabbees,  370 
Waits,  236 

Watdeniar  of  Sweden,  580 
WaldenKes,  524 
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